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ANCIENT  SCOTTISH  MUSIC — THE  SKENE   MS. 


A  NOBLE  national  music*  if  not  a  cer« 
tain  mark,  is  yet  a  probable  indication 
of  many  national  virtuea.  Tlie  gene« 
ral  diffusion  of  beautiful  traditionary 
melodies  among  a  people  implies  the 
prevalence  of  refined  taste  and  of  ten- 
der or  exalted  feelings.  Such  com- 
positions could  not  be  produced,  ap- 
preciated, or  preserved,  among  men 
whose  hearts  were  engrossed  with  sen- 
sual or  sordid  things,  or  refused  ad- 
mittance to  the  kindly  and  imaginative 
sensibilities  of  which  music  is  the 
powerful  and  universal  expression. 
We  shall  not  deny  that  the  qualities 
which  arc  akin  to  musical  taste  may 
sometimes  nationally,  as  well  as  per- 
sonally, degenerate  into  softness  and 
effeminacy,  or  wander  into  impetuosity 
and  violence.  But,  if  properly  regulated 
and  attuned,  thesame  affections  that  are 
awakened  by  musical  sounds,  which  are 
but  the  echoes  of  a  higher  and  holier 
harmony,  will  not  be  insensible  to  the 
Toice  of  moral  sympathies.  Popular 
music,  too,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  ge- 
nerally the  parent  or  the  sister  of  popu- 
lar poetry.  The  mass  of  mankind  are 
too  sensuous  in  their  constitution,  too 
food  of  vivid  and  tangible  images,  to 
rest  contented  with  the  shadowy  sug- 
gestions and  wandering  idealities  of 
mere  melody  in  its  ethereal  state,  while 
unincorporated  with  significant  lan- 
guage. National  music  is  thus  the 
frequent  origin,  as  well  as  subject,  of 
poetical  genius.  It  will  often,  indeed, 
nappen  that  the  finest  melodies,  in- 
stead of  being  married  to  immortal 
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verse,  are  but  very  indifferently  pro- 
vided with  yoke-fellows ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  produce  a  power- 
ful effect,  that  the  words  of  a  son^ 
should  be  equal  to  tlic  music.  Rudo 
and  feeble  expressions  may  be  sufficient 
to  give  a  definite  object  and  distinct 
character  to  a  melody,  and  may,  in  com- 
bination with  its  infiucnco,  create  in> 
pressions  equal  to  those  which  prooi'ed 
from  much  superior  poetry.  Thei)oiti- 
cal  feelings,  that  arc  thus  eallfd  into 
action,  will  necessarily  belong  to  the 
better  parts  of  our  nature,  and,  by  the 
exercise  which  is  given  to  them,  will 
tend  to  ameliorate  the  charactiT.  At 
the  same  time,  and  by  the  ^.•^n(?  pro- 
cess, the  music  of  a  country  will  be- 
come linked  more  strongly  with  tliose 
local  objects  and  events  that  are  most 
cherished  and  most  memorable.  It 
will  become  the  depository  of  all  that 
is  interesting  to  human  feelings  or  dear 
to  national  pride  ;  and,  by  the  innu* 
merable  recollections  which  it  involves, 
united  with  its  natural  power  to  ex- 
cite emotion,  it  will  acquire  a  magic 
infiuence  over  the  heart  which  no  otlicr 
art  can  lay  claim  to.  The  love  of 
country,  a  love  which  is  the  concen- 
tration of  all  social  and  domestic  cha- 
rities, appears  to  be  the  passion  that  is 
most  powerfully  moved  by  means  of 
national  music.  A  few  characteristic 
notes,  breathed  from  a  simple  reed,  or 
sung  by  a  rugged  voice,  will,  to  men 
at  a  distance  from  their  native  land, 
more  readily  and  forcibly  recall  the 
images  and  feelings  of  home  than  the 
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hat  we  donbt  not  they  will 
rain  their  legitimate  asccnd- 
ball-room.  Our  hnmour- 
ive  an  eminent  power  of 
rotesque  merriment.  Our 
todies  arc  often  highly  po- 
graceful ;  and  those  of  a 
laractor  are  as  exquisitely 
the  most  finished  composi- 
greatest  masters.  Taken 
re  are  not  convineed  that 
ly  other  bodv  of  national 
e  world  that  surpasses  that 
,  in  force,  in  character,  in 
or  in  genius.  We  certainly 
ittle  exultation  at  our  su- 
n  this  re^^poct  over  our 
of  England,  to  whom  we 
to  bow  with  a  proud  humi- 
y  other  subjects  of  compe- 
vhom,  we  rejoice  to  think, 
ays  out-do  in  the  matter  of 
and  music.  Wo  are  far 
nsr  to  the  English  the  praise 
feeling,  and  we  are  grate- 
great  contributions  which, 
^ular  and  scientific  compo- 
7  have  made  to  the  general 
msical  pleasure.  Not  to 
the  early  madrigal  and  ca- 
3  of  England,  who  were 
narkable  for  their  talent, 
id  ingenuity.,  or  to  refer  to 
church  music,  which  will 
mand  admiration,  the  coun- 
ns  Purcell  fur  her  son,  and 
of  Handel  for  her  foster- 
rves  one  of  tlie  highest 
ig  modern  nations  in  the 
isical  genius.  But  we  are 
ing  of  that  aboriginal  or 
lusic  which  is  referable  to 
al  author,  or  school  of  au- 
eems  to  be  the  fruit  of  the 
tself,  and  reveals,  by  the 
its  character,  tho  peculiar 
its  native  bed.  In  point 
music,  properly  so  called, 
mrselves  entitled  to  claim 
?e  over  our  southern  coun- 
rhe  EngliFh  have,  undoubt- 
tional  music,  and  wo  see 
it  tlie  present  progress  of 
and  judicious  collection  of 
lies  under  the  direction  of 
I.  But  although  recognis- 
at  spirit  and  sweetness  of 
le  English  airs,  we  think 
we  have  yet  seen,  few  or 
em  exhibit  those  decided 
her  of  antiquity  or  of  pecu- 
by  which  our  Scottish  airs 
ingly  marked. 


With  those  opinions,  it  will  be  rea* 
dily  conceived  that  we  have  hailed 
with  great  pleasure  a  recent  addi- 
tion  to  the  musical  lore  of  Scotland  in 
the  publication  of  the  Skene  MS., 
which  has  been  long  known  and  re- 
ferred to,  as  existing  in  the  Advocates* 
Library,  but  which  is  now  for  the  first 
time  given  to  the  light,  under  the  care  of 
Mr  Dauney,  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
bar,  who  has  engrafted  on  the  legal 
profession  many  elegant  accomplish- 
ments, and,  in  particular,  a  yery  re- 
fined and  enlightened  acquaintance 
with  musical  science.  We  shall  give 
a  short  account  of  this  MS.  in  Mr 
Dauney *s  own  words  :— 

"  The  collection  of  ancient  music 
now  submitted  to  the  public  is  the 
property  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 
at  Edinburgh.  It  was  bequeathed  to 
that  learned  body,  about  twenty  yean 
sigo,  by  the  late  Miss  Elizabeth  Skene^ 
the  last  surviving  member,  in  a  direct 
line,  of  the  family  of  Skene  of  Currie- 
hill  and  Hallyards  in  Mid- Lothian, 
along  with  a  charter-chest  contjuning 
a  variety  of  documents  relating  to  that 
family,  of  which  that  lady  had  become 
the  depositary,  as  their  reprcsentatiye, 
and  great-great- grand-daughter  of 
John  Skene  of  Hallyards,  who  was  tho 
son  of  Sir  John  Skene,  the  author  of 
the  treatise  '  l)e  Verbonim  Significa- 
tione,'  and  Clerk  Kcgister  during  a 
great  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Jamei 
VI."  ..."  Tho  MS.  is  without  date, 
and  there  is  great  diiBculty  in  speak- 
ing as  to  the  precise  time  when  it  was 
written.  Indeed  upon  this  point  we 
cannot  venture  upon  a  nearer  approxi- 
mation than  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
From  the  appearance  of  tho  paper,  the 
handwriting,  and  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  tunes  are  here  and  there  repeated, 
with  very  little  alteration  as  regards 
the  ninsic,  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  they  had  been  taken  down  at  dif* 
ferent  times,  during  a  period  of  about 
that  duration.  Further  than  this,  tho 
most  careful  examination  will  only 
permit  us  to  add,  that  one  part  of  the 
MS.  was  written  bewecn  tho  years 
1615  and  1620,  and  that  while  none 
of  it  is  likely  to  have  been  much  more 
recent  than  the  last-mentioned  era, 
some  of  the  collection  may  have  been 
formed  as  early  as  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century." 

Mr  Dauney  notices  various  circum- 
stances of  a  chronological  nature  in 
confirmation  of  this  opinion,  and  ar- 
rives at  the  conoluf  ion  that  John  Skene 
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It  the  coDdnsion  of  the  sennce*  in  the  under  the  title  of  "  Laugh  and  be  Fatj 

Chapel  Royal,  and  of  arresting  his  or  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy."     The 

Ifajesty^s  attention  as  he  departed,  prescription  seems  to  have  been  pretty 

with  the  homely  and  unexpected  strain  generally  taken  and  well  lihed  ;  and 

of  "  Brose  and  Butter" — a  tune  which  Addison,  in  No.  29  of  the  Guardian, 

Tery  naturally  awakened  the  recollec-  refers  to  it  as  the  cause  to  which  "  so 

tioo  of  their  former  friendship,  and  in  many  rural  squires  in  the  remotest 

a  few  minutes  brought  about  the  re-  parts  of  this  island  are  obliged  for  the 

cognition  which  it  was  so  much  his  dignity  and  state  which  corpulency 

desire  to  effect.**  gives  them.*'  Enlarged  editions  of  the 

We  have  no  edition  of  this  very  work  were  published,  in  six  volumes, 

characteristic  song  contemporaneous  in  1707-20,  under  the  name  of  "  Wit 

with  the  time  of  the  anecdote.     But  and  ^lirth,  or  Pills  to  Purge  Melan- 

we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  choly.*'     It  would  appear,  both  on  his 

air  which  is  thus  commemorated  is  the  own  testimony,  and  on  that  of  Addi- 

laine  as  that  with  which  we  are  still  son  in  another  number  of  the  Guardian 

delighted  at  the  present  day,  and  which  (No.  67),  that  D'Urfey  had  enjoyed 

is  to  some  persons  better  known  under  the  good  graces  of  Charles  II.,  who 

the  title  of  "  The  Grinder.'*  would  lean  on  his  shoulder,  and  hum 

In  the  year  1680,  the  air  of  Kathe-  over  a  song  with  him  from  the  same 
riDe  Ogie  was  sung  at  a  concert  in  paper.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
Stationers'  HaU,  by  Abell,  the  lutanist  been  generally  popular,  and  more  par- 
and  coQDter- tenor  singer,  of  whom  the  ticularly  so  with  the  fair  sex,  if  we  do 
strange  story  is  told,  that  when  he  was  not  suppose  Addison  to  have  had 
in  Poland,  the  King,  in  revenge  for  either  a  jocular  or  a  satirical  meaning 
iome  exhibition  of  that  caprice  for  when  he  recommended  to  the  young 
which  singers  are  proverbial,  compel-  ladies,  his  disciples,  to  give  their  pa- 
led him  to  sing  in  a  suspended  chair,  tronage  to  the  benefit  of  his  old  friend, 
open  pain  of  being  let  down  among  "  who,"  he  says, ''  has  oflen  made  their 
wild  bears ;  a  threat  under  the  influence  grandmothers  merry,  and  whose  son- 
of  which  Abell  declared  that  he  siing  nets  have  perhaps  lulled  asleep  many 
better  than  he  had  ever  done  in  his  a  present  toast  when  she  lay  in  her 
life.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  cradle."  If  the  ladies  of  the  seven- 
identity  of  this  air  of  Katherine  Otfie  teenth  century  derived  their  merri- 
with  that  which  now  bears  the  same  ment  from  the  fountain-head,  and  could 
name,  and  of  which  a  set  is  to  bo  swallow  the  **  Pills"  entire  as  they 
found  in  print  dated  a  few  years  after-  came  from  Tom's  own  laboratory, 
wards.  their  constitutions  must  certainly  have 

The  accession  of  the  Stuart  family  been  very  different  from  those  of  their 

to  the  throne  of  England,  and  the  in-  modern  descendants,  who  would  be 

creasing    intercourse  thence    arising  shocked  at  a  mixture  where  there  was 

between  the  two  countries,  may  ac-  so  large  a  dose  of  indecency  to  so  small 

count  for  the  popularity  which  the  a  proportion  of  wit.     It  so  happens, 

melodies  of  Scotland  seem  gradually  however,  that  the  copy  of  the  Pills 

to  have  obtained  among  the  English  which  is  now  before  us  seems  to  have 

ffl  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  cen-  been  the  property  of  a  lady  who  writes 

toiy.     Several  Scotch  airs  are  said  to  her  name  *'  Ann  Addison,**  with  the 

be  inserted  in  Play  ford's  Dancing-  date  1744 ;  though  whether  she  was 

master,  published  in  1657 ;  but  we  have  any  relation  of  Tom*s  illustrious  friend 

neTerseentbatcolIection,  ofwhich  we  wo  are  unable  to  say.     It  is  but  fair 

believe  there  are  very  few  copies  to  be  to  add,  that  Addison  concludes  his 
found  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  character  of  D'Urfey  by  telling  bis 
would  appear,  however,  as  Mr  Dauuey  readers  that  "  they  cannot  do  a  kind- 
tdls  us,  that  little  is  to  be  gleaned,  ness  to  a  more  diverting  companion, 
at  least  from  accessible  sources  of  in-  or  a  more  cheerful,  honest,  good-na- 
formation,  as  to  the  publication  and  tured  man.**  It  is  not  here  exactly 
performances  of  these  airs  in  England,  said  that  his  life  was  a  very  regular 
Wore  the  appearance  of  D'Urfey 's  one ;  but  if  it  was  so,  Tom  was  cer- 
Miscellany,  as  to  which  we  shall  now  tainly  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  Ca- 
make  a  few  observations.  tullus, — 

This    extraordinary    compilation 

w&mB  to  hMTO  £T8t  seen  the  light  about         " Castum  ease  decet  plum  v^Mtua 

ibe  ead  of  the  aerenteentb  centiuj,  J/Mum  :  versiculot  idhU  neeMM  ei^** 
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wae  of  tboM  which  have  heen  most    which  ther  were  known  in  their  gene- 


dMnredl/  admired,  and  which  are 
bm  presented,  as  we  conceiTe,  in  even 
I  nore  engaging  form  than  that  under 
tldch  they  are  popularly  known. 

While  the  Skene  MS.  thus  carries 
OS  baeki  by  its  direct  evidence,  tu  the 
eommeDcement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
torjfit  gives  no  indication  that  the 
on  coBtsined  in  it  were  then  of  recent 
date.  They  boar,  for  the  most  part, 
tiM  appearance  of  antiquity,  even  at 
thtt  pmod,  being  designated  by  titles 
that  aeem  to  be  the  initial  lines  of  po- 
pular or  vulgar  songs,  with  which 
tliej  most  have  been  silled  for  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  some  duration.  The 
iostnonental  symphonies  and  varia- 
ikoi,  slso,  which  are  introduced  iuto 


ration,  and  which,  now  that  they  have 
passed  away,  like  epitaphs,  servo 
merely  to  mark  the  pcnod  of  their  ex- 
istence, or  the  spot  whore  their  :\Mic9 
are  laid."  Sepukhri  similis  nil  niii 
HOtnen  rctineo, 

Mr  Dauney*8  Dissertation,  al2<(i,  as- 
sembles together  much  curious  infor- 
mation as  to  the  musical  instruments 
chiefly  used  in  Scotland,  which  seem, 
indeed,  to  have  been  those  which  were 
generally  prevalent  over  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  harp,  clavichord,  or- 
gan, and  lute,  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
in  use.  The  bagpipe,  presented  to 
us  in  monkish  Latin  under  the  sin- 
gular name  of  chorus,  seems  not  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  Scotland,  but  to 


tone  of  the  airs,  seem  to  imply  that    have  been  more  familiarly  used  by  the 
tiiey  were  familiar  themes,  of  which     English. 


tke  celebrity  offered  an  inducement  to 
preient  th^  in  a  novel  aspect.  A 
snr  point  of  time  is  thus,  in  truth,  af- 
fordel  us,  from  which  we  may,  with 
mora  confidence,  direct  our  researches 
into  the  regions  of  conjectural  en- 
quiry. 

Mr  Dauney  has  accordingly  taken 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  publi- 
eatioD  of  this  curious  MS.  to  review 
generally  the  various  questions  that 


Mr  Dauney  has  mentioned  a  good 
many  MSS.  of  Scottish  music  which 
he  has  seen,  of  Various  eras,  from  that 
of  the  Skene  MS.  downwards,  and  of 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  contents  will,  ere 
long,  be  made  public.  Ho  refers, 
also,  to  a  very  important  manuscript 
volume,  belonging  to  Mr  Chalmers 
of  London,  which  had  been  presented 
to  Dr  Bumey,  by  Dr  George  Skene 


relate  to  the  history  andf  character  of    of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.     It 
Scottish  melody.      The  preliminary     '^  ''""        "'    '"  *-''-     "  *-  ^^ 

diiNrtation,  in  which  this  task  is  per- 
Smiled,  is  written  with  much  ease  and 
dfgance,  and  with  equal  judgment  and 
lenrnhig.  We  believe  that  in  this  Dis- 
sertation the  musical  antiquary  will 
find  the  fullest  materials  that  have 
tny  where  been  collected  for  a  candid 
ud  deliberate  investigation  of  tho 
qiettions  at  issue. 

We  may  merely  mention  the  heads 
of  the  most  interesting  topics  of  which 
he  has  treated. 

Mr  Dauney  has  brought  together 
>U  the  vestiges  of  old  vocal  poetry 
vhich  are  to  be  found  in  our  early 
^writers—which  consist  chiefly  in  an 
urayof  the  mere  titles  of  melodies 
pov  miknown.  He  observes,  accord- 
l^ljf  that  in  this  enquiry  little  solid 
information  is  gained,  except  that 
none  and  song  did  exist  at  those  re- 
mote periods.  ''  We  feel  ourselves,** 
it  is  laid,  **  like  beings  wandering 
inuHig  the  tombs,  surrounded  by  the 
cnnnbled  relics  of  former  ages,  with 


bears  this  curious  title :  *'  An  Play- 
ing Book  for  the  Lute,  wherein  ar 
contained  many  currents,  and  other 
Musical  Things.  Musica  mentis  Me* 
dicina  McpstiP,  At  Aberdein.  Netted 
and  Collected  by  Robert  Gordon.  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1027.  In  Fe- 
bruarie."  The  person  here  mentioned 
as  the  collector,  was  Sir  Robert  Oor- 
don  of  StraJoch.  We  have  reason  to 
hope  that  some  of  the  most  interesting 
melodies  contained  in  this  volume,  or 
at  least  those  of  Scottish  growth,  will  be 
made  accessible,  erelong,  to  the  musical 
world.  Mr  Dauney  further  expresses 
an  opinion  that,  "  if  the  archives  of 
some  of  our  ancient  families  were  well 
and  diligently  sifted,  other  original 
MSS.  of  a  similar  kind  might  still  be 
brought  to  light.*'  It  is  probable  that 
many  such  MSS.,  where  they  are  dis- 
covered, are  regarded  as  useless,  from 
the  apparent  illegibility  of  the  musical 
notation  ;  but  the  possessors  of  such 
documents  should  be  informed  that  the 
ancient    notation    is    generally    well 


Dothing  to  guide  us  to  the  objects  of    known  to  scientific  persons,  and  can 
our  March  beyond  a  few  casual  in-    be  perfectly  well  deciphered. 
Mn^tioM  dcngnative  of  the  names  by         We  have  next  our  attention  directed 
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biiwd,  u  it  U,  with  associations  so 
iweet  and  sacred,  we  own  that  when 
ve  first  heard  of  this  melody,  as  occiir- 
ing  in  the  Skene  MS.  in  a  different 
form  from  that  in  which  we  were  ac- 
ciutomed  to  hear  it,  we  felt  a  fear  lost 
the  spell  shonld  be  broken,  by  finding 
tbatin  its  most  ancient  and  authentic 
shape,  it  was  destitute  of  some  of  those 
peculiarities  which  we   had   been  so 
loDj^  taught  to  admire.     If  we  had 
mi5sed,  for  instance,  the  flat  seventh 
to  which  our  ears  and  hearts  have 
been  woot  to  thrill  from  infancy,  and 
of  which  peculiarity  the  ancient  origin 
has  sometimes  been  rashly  questioned, 
▼e  should  scarcely  have  thanked  our 
friendsfordisenchantingus  from  our  de- 
lusion.  All,  however,  is  safe.    We  arc 
delighted  to  discover  that  the  old  air  dif. 
fers  from  the  existing  one  only  in  being' 
at  once  more  simple  and  more  beauti- 
ful.   The  difference  between  them, 
though  considerable,  does  not  destroy 
a  single  association,  or  disturb  a  single 
sentiment.     On  the  contrary,  wo  feel 
that  the  native  spirit  of  patriotic  l.i- 
Dientation  which   it  is   designed    to 
breathe,   is    here  more    purely   and 
^orthily  represented,  as  well  Jis  moie 
directly  convcyetl  to  us  from  its  ori;^i- 
nal  spring.     \Vc  wish  we  could  here 
present  our  readers  with  the  old  air, 
according  to  the  beautiful  arrangement 
'^f  it*  which  our  admirable  friend,  Mr 
G.  F.  Graham,  has  contributed  for  Mr 
Dauney's  work,  but  wc  must  deny  our- 
'-Ives  and  them   that   pleasure,  and 
Diust  be  content  to  refer  them  to  the 
*ork  itself. 

The  melody  that  appears  to  us  to 
^  next  in  interest  in  the  collection,  is 
that  which  has  long  gone  under  the 
name  of «' Bonny  Dundee,"  but  which 
•jhere  presented  under  that  of"  A  dew 
Dundee.'*  This  air  is  one  of  the  most 
h*3iitiful  and  ingenious  of  our  native 
•^flodies.  Disfigured  as  it  has  l)een 
by  idle  embellishments,  and  perverted 
from  the  natural  expression  which  he- 
'?ig?  to  it,  it  has  long  attracted  no- 
\^^i  and  produced  delight.  We  have 
't  coupled  in  D'Urfey  with  the  viii^st 
^ords  that  ever  caricatured  the  Scot- 
tish dialect  or  manners  ;  although  the 
chorus  ilwn?  introduced,  and  which 
Scott  has  borrowed  for  his  song  on 
Claverhouse,  is  apparently  genuine, 
Md  is  certainly  spirited.  We  are  fa- 
"^  with  a  modification  of  D'Urfey's 
^wiei  in  the  ordinary  old  song  to  which 
the  air  was  sung,  and  which  possesses 
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some  tenderness  and  simplicity.  We 
hear  it  periodically  MIowed  out  by 
Macheath,  in  ''The  charge  is  prepared," 
with  an  alternate  burlesque  of  tragic 
horror  and  connubial  tendernes?,  and 
are  habitually  nauseated  by  a  mawkish 
edition  of  it  in  *'  Mary  of  Tastle  <.'ary,** 
which  is  muHlly  offensive  in  the  rolling 
thunder  of  Braham's  tenor,  (»r  the 
squallini;  soprano  of  a  ^uperannuated 
miss.  The  melody  in  its  primitive  state, 
as  exhitiited  in  the  Skene  Manuscript, 
though  essentially  the  same,  has  a  very 
different  aspect  and  expression  from 
the  tawdry  counterfeit  which  general- 
ly passes  current.  It  is  given  without 
a  single  superfluous  note,  and  so  as  to 

f)re^ent  the  native  beauty  of  the  niodu- 
ation  in  the  purest  and  most  instruc- 
tive simplicity.  The  air  deserves  care- 
ful attention,  as  presmting  us  within  a 
narrow  compass,  and  a  thort  space, 
with  some  beaut i Ad  transitions,  very 
gracefully  repeated  and  combined. 
All  its  modidations  are  managed  with 
the  greatest  nature  and  >iinpli(ity,  and 
in  a  manner  perfictlv  satisfactory  to 
any  ear  not  etirrupted  by  the  effemi- 
nacy of  modern  refinement^. 

We  shall  here  mnition  >onic  others 
of  our  old  favourites  whieli  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Skene  MS.  There  is  a 
very  beautiful  set  of  the  air,  "  Tho 
Last  Time  I  came  o'er  the  Moor," 
under  the  title,  "  Alaci ,  that  I  came 
o'er  the  Moor."  Wc;  h.ive  "  Jenny 
Nettles"  under  the  name  of  "  I  love 
my  love  for  love  again,"  with  a  &eeond 
part  in  a  different  and  more  chromatic 
style  than  tho  common  set.  "  John 
Anderson,  my  Jo"  retains  its  name, 
but  is  a  little  different  in  structure, 
particularly  at  the  close,  where,  as  in 
the  case  also  of  Jt'uny  Nettles,  a 
major  third  is  strangely  introduced  on 
the  mhior  key.  "  My  Jo  Janet"  ap- 
pears somewhat  in  masquerade  under 
the  name  of  **  Long  er  onie  old  man." 
"  Waes  my  heart  that  we  should  sun- 
der," retains  nearly  the  same  name, 
but  is  otherwise  a  good  deal  metamor- 
phosed. "  (rood  night  and  joy  bo 
with  you,"  corresiponils  closely  to  the 
modern  tune  of  nearly  similar  name  ; 
and  "  Johnny  Faa"  aj)i)ears  almost 
in  its  present  shape,  under  the  name 
of  "  Lady  CasMlles'  Lilt." 

Of  tlio  new  mi'lodies  brought  to 
light  by  this  ])ubIication,  some  seem 
to  be  in  the  old  Scottish  style,  others 
are  fashionable  airs  intended  to  match 
with  the  .sentimental  poetry  of  the  day. 
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many  are  dance  tunes^  and  some^  we  The  most  ingenious  theory,  per- 
candidly  confess,  appear  to  us  to  be  haps,  for  the  solution  of  the  first  of 
nondescripts  of  no  great  merit,  and  these  questions  is  one  which  has  been 
occasionally  not  very  intelligfible.  Mr  suggested  in  various  musical  publica- 
Dauney  has  given  us  the  MS.  almost  tions,  but  of  which  the  fullest  view  is 
exactly  as  it  stands,  and  we  think  he  to  be  found  in  a  "  Dissertation  con- 
was  right  in  doing  so,  though  the  ceming  the  National  Melodies  of  Scot- 
consequence  is,  that  a  good  deal  of  land,*'  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Mr 
alloy  is  mixed  with  the  finer  metal  George  Thom8on*s  collection  of  1822, 
which  composes  it.  Of  the  Scottish  and  which  is  generally  considered  as 
melodies  now  for  the  first  time  iutro-  the  production  of  a  musical  critic  and 
duced  to  our  acquaintance,  we  may  amateur  of  well-known  talent  and  in- 
particularly  name  three,  which  appear  teliigence.  Supported  by  such  autho- 
to  us  to  possess  peculiar  beauty  or  in-  rity,  this  theory  is  entitled  to  the  ut- 
terest.  We  refer  to  the  airs  which  are  most  attention ;  and  it  has  certainly 
entitled  "  Peggie  is  over  ye  Sie  wi  ye  '  the  further  recommendation  of  great 
Souldier,**  '<  My  Love  shoe  wonnis  simplicity,  if,  in  such  a  complicated 
not  her  away,**  and  "  I  will  not  goe  subject,  a  simple  explanation  is  likely 
to  my  bed  till  I  suld  die."  to  be  a  true  and  complete  one.  It  re- 
Having  given  what  we  fear  is  an  solves  into  these  propositions,  as  ex- 
imperfect  account  of  this  MS.,  but  pressed  in  the  words  of  the  Disserta- 
such  as  we  hope  will  induce  our  tion  referred  to :  '<  that  there  is  but 
readers  to  look  into  it  for  themselves,  one  scries  of  sounds  in  the  national 
we  proceed  to  offer  some  observa-  scale,  upon  which  every  ancient  Scot- 
tions  as  to  the  elementary  principles  tish  air  is  constructed,  whatever  may 
on  which  the  peculiar  character  of  be  its  varieties,  either  of  mode  or  of 
Scottish  music  may  be  considered  to  character."  '*  This  national  scale  is 
depend.  the  modem  diatonic  scale,  divested  of 
The  melodies  of  Scotland,  as  is  ob-  the  fourth  and  seventh,**  there  being 
riouB,  on  a  very  slight  examination,  "  no  such  thing  in  the  national  scale 
are  not  all  of  them  of  the  same  cha-  as  the  interval  of  a  semitone.*' 
racter.  Even  where  we  cannot  draw  It  is  said  to  appear,  from  a  care-^ 
a  distinction  in  point  of  known  anti-  ful  examination  of  the  whole  body  of 

Suityi  we  see  some  of  them  that  have  our  national  music,  that  "  every  air 

U  the  aspect  of  modern  compositions^  (with  a  very  few  exceptions)  ^which  is 

while  others  present  us  with  passages  really  ancient,  is  constructed  precisely 

of  melody  to  which  we  are  elsewhere  according  to  this  scale,  and  docs  not 

unaccustomed,  and  which  have  a  wild  contain  a  single  note  which  is  foreign 

and  strange,  though,  in  general,  also  to  it ;  excepting,  only,  in  the  case  of 

a  pleasing  and  touching  effect.  "  The  those  airs  (which  are  few  in  number) 

Lass  of  Patie*s  Mill,"  for  instance,  is  of  which  the  series  has  occasionally 

not  known  to  be  a  modem  air,  but,  if  been  altered  by  the  introduction  of  the 

presented  to  us  for  the  first  time,  with-  fiat  seventh.** 

out  information  as  to  its  history,  we  The  supposition  that  the  fourth  and 

might  pronounce  it  to  be  beautiful,  seventh  are  absent  in  the  Scottish  scale, 

but  we  should  not  conjecture  it  to  be  is  supported  in  the  Dissertation  we  have 

ancient.     Others  of  the  Scotch  airs  referred  to,  by  several  arguments  of 

are  in  a  different  situation,  and  would  considerable  plausibility.     In  particu- 

strike  us,  even  without  explanation,  as  lar,  it  is  noticed,  that  in  some  nations 

different  from  the  compositions  of  mo-  instruments  have  existed  in  which  the 

dera    masters,  and  as  the  probable  intervals  in  question  were  wanting  ; 

growth  of  another  age,  or  country,  or  and  a  good  many  Scotch  melodies  are 

system,  from  our  own.  analysed  and  presented  in  a  simple 

On  these  facts,  it  comes  to  be  a  form,  according  to  which  they  a])pear 

question,  What  are  the  essential  i)e-  to  be  constmcted  out  of  a  series  of 

culiarities  into  which  this  singularity  notes  in  which  those  intervals  do  not 

of  effect  can  be  analysed  where  it  oc-  occur. 

curs?     And,  perhaps,  a  second  ques-  But,  in  our  opinion,  this  theory  is 

Hon  arises,  How  far  the  absence  of  opposed  by  many  powerfnl  considcr- 

those  peculiarities  is  demonstrative  of  ations.     On  the  one  hand,  there  is 

M  reeeat  oHg^tn  in  the  airs  in  which  no  evidence  that  there  ever  existed  in 

iAejr  do  not  occur  ?  Scotland  any  wnikal  infltniment  defi- 
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eirat  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  of  the  is  made  in  the  Dissertation  in  qncs. 
hj,hj  the  limited  compass  of  which  tiou,  to  maintain  th.it  the  flat  scvorth 
the  composition  of  the  whole  national  is  a  modem  innoTution  :  but  thi?*  opi. 
mnsic  could  be   so  restrained.     On  nion  seems  scarcely  to  bo  iiisintod  in 
the  contrary,    from    time    immemo-  with  any  seriousness,  and  could  not  be 
rial,  many  different  instruments  are  adopted  on  solid  grounds,  or  without 
pTOfsdtohavo  been  in  use  among  us,  overturning:  all  our  ideas  of  Si'ottisii 
wfaicb,  undoubtedly,  contained  a  per-  melody.  This  quHlilieation  alone,  then, 
feetdiitonic  scale.     Again,  although  would  go  far  to  break  in  upon  the  sup- 
it  be  trae  that  some  Scottish  airs  aro  posed  scale.      Hut  the  exceptions  to 
destitute  of  the  fourth  and  seventh  of  the  theory  under  consideration,  extend 
the  key,  that  proposition  is  not  true  of  greatly  beyond  even  this  class.    Many 
all,  e?en  of  those  which  seem  to  pos-  undoubted  Scottish   melodies   poHsos 
sess  a  national  character.     And  here  both  the  fourth  and  seventh,  and  still 
it  becomes  a  question.    Whether  a  more  of  them  exhibit  one  or  other  of 
theory  is  first  to  be  framed,  and  then  those  intervals.     He  would  be  a  bold 
only  those  airs  allowed  to  be  ancient,  theorist  who  would  deny  the  genuine 
▼hich  agree   with    that    theory,   or  origin  of  the  "  Broom  of  the  ('owden- 
▼hether  those  airs   are  to  be  taken  knows."     But  that  air  has  both  the 
as  ancient  which  have  been  handed  fourth  and  seventh  of  the  key,  and 
down  to  us  as  such,  and  then  a  theory  the  fourth  is  a  note  of  peculiar  empha- 
fe  to  be  discovered  which  shall  be  ap-  sis.     We  could  not,  without  ])re.sunip- 
plieable  to  all  those  airs,  at  least  in  tion,  dispute  the  authenticity  of  "  Ca* 
their  prevailing  and  substantial  pecu-  the  Ewes  to   the  Knowes,**  in  which 
Barities.    No  doubt,  surely,  can  bo  the  seventh  is  introduced  with  a  beau- 
entertabed  on  this  point.    We  aro  not  tiful  effect ;    or  of  the  **  Souters  of 
to  beg  the  very  question  in  dispute.  Selkirk,"  in  which  the  fourth  is:  an  im- 
We  are  not,  like  rrocrustes,  to  insist  portant  feature  in  the  melody,  while 
on  fitting  our  visitors  to  the  bed  that  the  occurrence  of  the  seventh,  at  the 
▼e  provide  them  ;  we  are  bound  to  close,  is  one  of  its  most  striking  pc- 
find  them  a  receptacle  that  will  neatly  culiarities.      Again,  there  is  a  Lirge 
and  comfortably  accommodate  them.  cldj?s  of  airs,  in  which  both  the  second 
Now,  until  it  be  otherwise  shown  that  and  third  of  the  minor  key  are  to  he 
those  only  are   ancient    airs,  which  fuund  (•<).exi^tent,  in  direct  contradie- 
▼ant  the  semi- tonic  intervals,  we  are  tion  to  the  theory  referred  to.  *'Jenny 
liot entitled  to  rear  up  a  theory  which  Nettles,"  "Katharine  Ogie,"  "Logan 
^llexdudeothcrairs  which  have  equal  Water,'*  are  striking  examples  of  this 
wtrinsic  evidence  in  favour  of  their  common  peculiarity,  and  must  eithec 
antiquity.     Wo  do  not  say  that  a  few  be  held  destructive  of  the  theory,  or 
adrerse  cases  would  militate  agiunst  a  must  be  violently  deprived  of  the  sta- 
tely universal  rule.     Nothing  is  more  tus  of  genuine  and  ancient  melodies,  of 
legitimate  than  to  infer  a  general  rule  which  they  have  enjoyed  the  undis- 
from  cases  that  show  us  some  devia-  turbed  possession,  ever  since  we  know 
^ons  from  its  observance.      But  it  any  thing  of  them  at  all. 
^ust  be  obvious  that  the  theor}'  of  The  result,  then,  seems  to  be,  that 
^^^  a  national  scale  as  the  one  sug-  although  the  fourth  or  seventh  of  the 
?«ted,  cannot  be  maintained,  if  there  key  are  absent  in  certain  Scotti>li  airs, 
are  any  considerable  number  of  ex-  we  are  only  entitled  to  say  that  this  is 
'^eptions  to  its  application.     It  is  ob-  an  occasional  peculiarity  in  the  &truc- 
*C'ved  in  the  Dissertation  itself,  that  ture  of  our  music,  and  not  thit  it  is  an 
0^  primitive   musicians  "could    no  essential  or*invariable  peculiarity,  or 
'yore  introduce  minuter  divisions  of  that  all  those  airs  are  spurious,  or  cor- 
the  scale,  or  sounds  not  comprehended  rupt,  to  which  that  category  is  inap- 
"*  *^  than  a  musician  of  the  present  plicable. 

day  could  introduce  sounds  not  to  bo  But  further,  the  mere  omission  of  one 

found  in  the  scale  to  which  his  ear  has  or  more  intervals  gives  hut  an  imperfect 

°^  accustomed."     The  very  admis-  explanation  of  the  characteristic  toatures 

Jjon,  therefore,  that  there  are  ancient  of  the  Scotch  airs.    They  are  not  more 

Scottish  airs  having  a  flat  seventh,  is  distinguished  by  the  general  progression 

Ml  admission  that  the  scale  suggested  ofthe  melody,  than  by  the  closet  to  which 
^as  not,  at  least,  the  only  scale  of    the  melody  is  brought,  and  which,  un- 

Scotch  music.     An  attempt,  indeed,  der  the  limited  theory  we  have  been 
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noticing,  are  left  to  be  considered  as  doubtedly  very  ancient.    "  They  were 

anomalous  or  capricious.     Though  of-  originally  four  in   number,  and  were 

ten  terminating  on  the  key-note,  like  first  reduced  to  fixed  laws  by  St  Ani- 

the  music  of  modern  times,  the  melo-  brose,    Archbisliop  of  Milan,    in  the 

dies  of  Scotland  have  almost  all  possi-  fourth  century,  and  about  200  years 

ble  sort  of  cadences ;  namely,  on  the  afterwards  they  were  increased  in  num- 

second,  third,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ber  to  eiglit  by  Pope  Gregory  the  First." 

degrees  of  tlie  scale;  and  unless  we  They  are  probably  the  relics  of  a  still 

get  some  clue  to  these  singularities,  higher  antiquity  thaii  the  remotest  of 

we  remain  still  in  the  dark  as  to  an  im-  these  periods, 

portant  part  of  the  question.  We)  sliall  not  enter  into  detail  on 

We  think  that  a  new  and  most  valu-  this  subject,  but  shall  content  ourselves 
able  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  with  saying  tliat  the  examples  given  by 
questionby  Mr  Finlay  Dun's  "Analysis  Mr  Dun,  from  ancient  chants,  ap- 
of  the  Scottish  Music,"  to  which  we  pear  to  us  strongly  to  confirm  his  pro- 
have  already  adverted.  Mr  Dun  oh-  position,  that  '*  in  the  character  of  the 
serves  with  truth,  that  •*  we  cannot  say,  melody,  and  in  the  peculiar  cadrnccs 
with  our  present  scanty  information  upon  various  sounds  of  tlie  modes — 
upon  the  subject,  what  the  Scottish  cadences  initial,  medial,  and  final — 
scales  originally  were.  But  we  know  strong  poinU  of  resemblance  may  be 
to  a  certainty  what  the  tunes  are  that  traced  between  the  ancient  Canto 
have  been  handed  down  to  us.**  He  Fermo  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  a 
has,  therefore,  commenced  his  essay  by  number  of  the  Scottish  airs,  particu- 
an  analj'sis  of  ancient  Scottish  airs,  larly  those  of  a  graver  cast." 
with  the  view  of  tracing  their  peculiar  It  is  obvious  how  comprelicnsive  an 
features,  before  attempting  to  explain  explanation  is  thus  afforded  of  the  pe- 
tbem.  Mr  Dun's  examples  are  taken  culiar  structure  of  Scotch  melodies^, 
chiefly  from  the  airs  in  the  Skene  MS.,  It  not  only  reconciles  to  a  general 
although  he  informs  us  that  these  tend  principle  the  cadences  winch  other- 
merely  to  corroborate  the  ideas  which  wise  appear  anomalous,  but  it  shows 
he  had  previously  adopted  from  a  mi-  the  origin,  also,  of  those  omissions  in 
nute  analysis  of  those  common  melo-  the  scale  which  the  other  theory  is  in- 
dies which  have  been  transmitted  by  tended  to  account  for.  Although  in 
tradition.  the  ancient  music  the  various  major 

On  an  examination  of  their  prevail-  and  minor  keys  of  modern  times  wore 

ing  modulations  and  cadences,  Mr  Dun  not  properly  established,  yet  as  the 

h^  been  led  to  the  conclusion  tliat  sensibilities  of  the  human  ear  are,  in 

our  characteristic  melodies  are  of  an-  all  ages,  substantially  the  same,  thcro 

'dent  date,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  must  have  been  from  the  earliest  pc- 

regular  compositions,  according  to  the  riod  a  tendency  to  run  into  the  same 

laws  of  melody  which  were  then  in  series  of  souncu  with  which  we  arc  de. 

force.     Those  laws  are  illustrated  by  a  lighted  at  the  present  day.    In  the  dif. 

reference  to  the  chants  of  the  Church,  ferent  ancient  modes,  accordingly,  im- 

composed  according  to  what  are  known  pressions  would  come,  in  agrcatde^rce, 

as    the    ecclesiastical    modes,    which  to  be  produced,  corresponding  to  those 

may  be  thus  explained  in  Mr  Dun's  ofthe  major  and  minor  keys,  which  ure 

words : — "  The   arrangement  or  dis-  now  founded  upon  the  several  initial 

position  of  the  sounds  composing  the  notes  from  which  the  modes  proceeded. 

scales  upon  which  these  chants  were  Thus  there  would  be  a  disposition  in 

constructed,  was  made  according  to  the  mode  of  D  to  run  into  the  sounds 

the  natural  or  diatonic  frder  of  pro-  which  we  now  use  in  D  minor,  and  in 

gression,  without  any  accidental  alter-  the  mode  of  F  into  those  which  belong 

ations    of  flats    or   sharps,  that    is,  to  the  modern  key  of  F  major.     The 

from  D    (the  first  mode)  upwards  to  circumstance,  however,  that  the  an- 

its  octave  above:  from  E,  F,  G,  A,  cient  modes  were  all  framed  upon  the 

and  B  in  like  manner ;  employing,  in  notes  which  occur  in    the   diatonic 

short,  in  all  these   scales  the  same  scale  of  C  major,  made  it  necessary 

sounds  as  the  modems  do  in  the  scale  often   to  avoid  those  intervals    that 

of  C  major  (which   was  also  among  were  inconsistent  with  the  general  im- 

the  number),  but  beginning  the  series  pression  of  the  several  modes.    Thus, 

£xm  D,  E,  F,  G,  A  or  B,  accordmg  in  the  mode  of  F,  the  natural  B,  or 

A>  iAe  mode. "    These  modes  are  un-  fourth  of  the  mode,  would  frequently 
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be  a  disafl'eeable  note^  and  there  being  minor  keySf  the  ascending  sixth  and 
no  flat  B  in  the  scale,  that  interrid  seventh  are  generally  made  sharp — a 
vonld  come    to   be    often    omitted,  feature  which  does  not  radically  affect 
Agaio,  in  the  mode  of  G,  the  natural  the  structure  of  the  melody,  and  which 
¥,  or  seventh  of  the  scale,  Would  be  we  know,  from  historical  evidence,  to 
omitted  for  the  same  reason,  except  in  have  been  a  modem  innovation. 
those  cases  where  it  could  be  made        If  it  were  necessary  to  account  for 
subservient  to  a  pleasing  and  peculiar  the    influence    of   the    ecclesiastical 
modulation.     In  this  way  the  frequent  modes  upon  Scottish  music,  it  might 
omission  of  the  fourth  and  seventh  in  not  be  difficult  to  do  so.  The  power  of 
Scotch  music  is  accounted  for,  and  the  the  Church,  built  as  it  was  upon  truth 
occurrence  of  the  flat  seventh  is,  at  the'  and  knowledge,  and  extended  by  po- 
same  time,  explained,  as  well  as  many  licy  and  superstition,  was  not  less  con- 
other  peculiarities  of  structure.  siderable  in   Scotland  than  in  other 
The  theory  which  we  first  noticed  has  countries.   Our  ecclesiastical  architec- 
been  familiarly  illustrated  by  saying,  ture  shows  the  tendency  of  our  church- 
that  the  Scottish  scale  is  to  be  found  in  men  and  their  patrons  to  cherish  the 
the  black  notes  of  the  piano-forte,  which  arts  of  refinement ;  and,  if  music  was 
exhibit  the  key  of  F  sharp  deficient  in  cultivated  by  them  in  any  proportional 
the  fourth  and  seventh,  which,  in  that  degree,  the  influence  oftheirst^le  would 
key,  are  found  in  the  notes  of  B  na-  extend  through  all  ranks  ot  society, 
tural  and   F   natural.     The   theory  Even  the  perversions  of  the  system 
DOW  submitted  to  consideraUon,  sup-  might  tend  to  a  similar  result.     If  we 
poses  the  Scottish  scale  to  be  comprised  suppose  the  reality  and  frequency  of 
within  the  white  notes  of  the  instru-  such  scenes  as  are  described  in  the 
ment,  which  afford  one  perfect  scale  in  "  Freiris  of  Berwick,"  where  the  hos- 
the  key  of  C,  while  the  other  keys  or  pitality  and  example  of  Symon  Law- 
scales  are,  according  to  modern  ideas,  der  draw  forth  the  convivial  talents  of 
deficient  or   peculiar  in  certain  re-  his  clerical  guest — 
spects,  according  to  their  several  po-  '*  They  sportitthame  and  mBkismirrychcir 
sitions  in  the  general  scale.     Thus,  With  sangis  lewd,  baith  Symone  and  the 
the  key  of  D  b  a  minor  key,  but  has  Freir  " — 

a  sharp  sixth  and  fiat  seventh.  The  we  can  easily  conceive  the  foundation 
key  of  F  maior  has  only  a  sharp  fourth,  of  a  school  of  parody,  where  the  ecdo- 
a  note  rarely  admissible  in  vocal  siastical  Cantus  would  soon  be  con- 
music.  The  key  of  G  has  only  a  fiat  verted  into  excellent  drinking  songs, 
seventli,  and  the  key  of  A  minor  has  But,  in  truth,  we  do  not  know  that 
both  the  sixth  and  seventh  fiat.  the  Scottish  music  is  derived  from  the 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  ecclesiastical :  we  only  see  that  it  re- 
airs  in  the  Skene  MS.  confirm  the  sembles  it.  For  ought  we  can  tell, 
views  above  submitted.  They  con-  our  own  system  may  be,  not  the 
tain  numerous  instances  of  semitonic  daughter,  but  the  sister  or  cousin  of 
intervals,  inconsbtent  with  the  idea  the  other. 

of  their   being   systematically   con-        Neither  must  it  bethought  that  a  cor- 

structed  according  to  a  rude  scale  in  respondence  in  the  scales  of  the  Scot- 

which  those  intervals  were  wanting*  tish  music  and  the  ecclesiastical  modes. 

They  are  generally,  however,  reducible  while  it  proves  the  antiquity  of  our 

tp  the  more  comprehensive  principles  national  melodies,  deprives  them  of 

which  we  have  endeavoured  to  illus-  their  title  to  originality .    What  is  thus 

trate.  accounted  for  b  only  the  scale  itself 

We  have  also,  with  reference  to  these  and  its  general  laws.     These,  as  Mr 

views,  gone  over  the  original  volume  Dun  observes,  supply  merely  the  co- 

of  Thomson's  Orpheus,  and  the  result  lours  with  which  the  artist  is  to  work, 

of  our   examination  is— that  out  of  All  that  gives  expression  or  beauty  to 

fifty  airs  which  it  contains,  only  about  the  composition  must  come  from  the 

half-a^ozen  are  defective,  both  in  the  individual  composer.    "  The  Scottbh 

fourth  and  seventh.     Ten  of  them  music  has  measure,  rhythm,  accent^ 

contain  a  fiat  seventh  in  the  migor  key,  besides  a  very  peculiar  manner  or  style    ' 

and  the  whole  of  them,  abating  here  of  performance.     The  Canto  Fermo 

and  there  a  stray  appoggiatura  of  the  had  none  of  these.** 
editor*!^  are  referable  to  the  Bjrstetn  of       It  remains  to  advert  lo  a  c^^es^oPOL 

mode^^  wiib  tMt  exception,  that,  in  which  we  formerly  propoaed  on  t\ai 
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subject,  how  far,  namely,  the  absence, 
in  any  uir,  oi*  the  striking  peculiarities 
of  structure  above  noticed,  is  demon- 
strative of  its  recent  origin.  This 
question  is  attended  with  difficulty. 
But  wc  would  say  that  so  lon|;  as  an 
air  could  bo  reduced  to  the  diatonic 
key  of  C,  without  any  modulation  re- 
quiring notes  extraneous  to  that  key, 
wc  have  no  right  to  infer  that  it  is  not 
ancient,  if  it  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  by  immemorial  tradition.  We  have 
many  regular  airs  for  whose  anti(}uity 

-  we  have  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
evidence  as  for  others  of  a  more  pecu- 
liar character.  Tlius  the  air  of  **  Alace 
that  I  came  o*er  the  Moor,*'  as  given  in 
the  Skene  MS.,  hits  much  of  the  polish 
of  a  modem  composition.  "  The  Lass 
of  Patie*s  Mill,"  «<  The  Bush  aboon 
Traquair,"  **  Tbe  Bonny  Boatman," 
'*  An  thou  wcrt  mine  ain  tliin<;,*'  which 
liave  all  a  character  of  much  regularity, 
are  given  in  the  Hrst  edition  oi'  the 
Orpheus  as  the  compositions  of  Hizzio, 
and  this  may  at  least  be  received  as 
evidence  that  they  were  tlien  repu- 
ted  to  be  imcient.  Goldsmith,  in  one 
of  his  essays,  tells  us  that  Geminiani 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Scotch  mu- 
sic was  of  Italian  origin  ;  and  although 
tlus  evidence  dues  nut  go  far  back,  and 
we  are  not  liound  to  adopt  Geminiani's 
conjecture,  it  tends  to  show  that  a  large 
proportion  of  regular  airs  were  consi- 
dered to  be  mixed  up  in  the  general  body 
of  our  national  melody.  We  have  no 
grounds  for  concluding  that  they  were 
derived  from  Italian  models,  as  we 
know  little  of  the  early  history  and  dif- 
fusion even  of  national  Italian  music. 
But  we  have  no  precise  right  to  hmit 
the  powers  of  ancient  melody  except,  at 
leasts  to  the  boundaries  of  its  own  estal>- 
lished  scale.  Compositions  miiiht  be 
mode  at  a  very  early  period,  on  the 
mode  of  C  major,  which  would  be  little 
distiuguishable  from  modern  airs.  Mr 
Dun  has,  in  tlie  plates  accompany- 
ing his  Kssay,  given  us  a  Specimen  of 
the  Ambrosian  chant  of  the  year  400, 
which  presents  us  with  an  exquisite 
strain  of  melody,  that  has  no  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  anticiuity  except  its  simplicity. 
We  caimot  infer  tliat  Scottish  com- 
posers might  not,  in  like  maimer,  at  a 
very  early  period,  have  composed  melo- 

,  dies  sucli  as  those  we  liave  above  re* 

ferred  to,  and  which,  it  will  be  observ. 

ed,  are  all  conKned  witliin  the  limits  of 

one  diatonic  key. 

To  illustrato  tbo  viewM  which  we 


have  submitted,  we  think  it  may  be 
curious  and  interesting  to  go  over  the 
ditferent  scales,  as  they  occur  within 
the  peculiar  range  we  have  described — 
that  is,  6n  the  notes  of  the  diatonic  of 
C,  or  white  notes  of  the  piano-forte 
—and  to  point  out  one  or  two  airs, 
which  may  be  adapted  to  each  of 
them.  In  the  key  of  C,  "  The  Lass 
of  Patie'a  Mill,"  •«  The  Yellow-haired 
Laddie,*'  "  Saw  ye  my  Father,'* 
■"  Jenny's  Bawbee,"  or  any  other 
of  our  airs,  that  arc  composed  on 
what  a  modem  oar  would  consider 
a  more  regular  plan.  In  the  key  of 
D  minor,  *'  Ca  the  Ewes  to  tho 
Knowe?,"  *'  My  boy  Tammie,"  "  Broso 
and  Butter,"  *'  Peggie  is  over  tho 
Sea,**  (from  tho  Skene  MS.),  all  of 
which  illustrate,  in  ditfcrcnt  ways,  tho 
peculiarities  of  this  singular  and  bean- 
tiful  mode.  In  the  key  of  E  minor, 
"  The  Muekinff  of  (Jeordies  Byre,**  a 
pleasing  and  peculiar  air,  which  wants 
the  second  of  the  key.  In  the  key  of  F 
major,  any  air,  defective  merely  in  tho 
fourth  of  the  scale,  such  as  "  Fye  let 
US  a*  to  the  Bridal/*  as  given  in  the 
'*  Orpheus  Caledouius,**  and  "  Alaeo 
that  1  came  o'er  the  Moor,**  as  in  tho 
Skene  MS.,  or  even  its  modern  repre- 
sentative, with  the  omission  of  a  sin- 
gle grace  note.  In  the  key  of  G  major, 
any  air  deficient  merely  in  the  seventh, 
such  as  "  An  thou  were  my  ain  thing,'* 
"  Auld  Rob  Morris,**  or,  on  tlic  other 
hand,  any  air  exhibiting  a  flat  seventh, 
such  iis  "  The  Fowers  of  the  Forest,*' 
either  the  old  or  now  set,  where  that 
peculiarity  has  a  plaintive  eflect ;  or 
the  tune  of  **  Pease  Strae,**  where  its 
occurrence  is  extremely  quaint  and 
comic.  On  G  minor  wo  may  arnmfife 
tlie  air  of  "  Adew  Dundee,"  as  given 
in  the  Skene  MS.  ;  which,  althoug-h 
the  signature  of  that  key  is  two  fl.its, 
will,  when  thus  set,  exhibit  no  flat 
note  whatever,  the  B  never  occurring^ 
at  all  in  the  melody,  and  the  E  occur- 
ring only  in  its  natural  state.  To  A 
minor  we  may  adapt  a  great  number 
of  Scotch  airs,  such  as  *'  Up  in  tlic 
morning  early,*'  **  Katherine  Ogie," 
and  *<  Logan  Water."  All  the  ar- 
rangements, it  will  be  observed,  have 
tho  character  or  impression  of  tho  dif- 
ferent modern  keys  we  have  mention- 
ed, and  yet  require  no  notes  that  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  key  of  C  major. 
On  the  mode  of  B  it  would  bo  difli- 
cult  to  compose  any  effective  air,  and 
no  ozample  of  it  occurs  to  ui. 
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It  ffluit^  at  the  same  tiine*  bo  ob- 
Krred,  that  all  dogmatum  on  thia 
inbjeet  it  unbecoming  our  state  of 
knowledge,  and  that  we  cannot  expect 
to  reduce  everything  to  strict  regu-< 
laritj.    The  principles  of  the  cccle- 
liastical  modes  thcmselyes  are  but  par- 
tuU^  ttoderstood  by  those  who  have 
itodied  them  most,  and  many  ancient 
ecclesiastical  compositions  are  found 
which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  any 
mode.    The  same  thing  may,  and  in- 
deed does,  occur  as  to  severml  Scotch 
lin.    It  would  not,  we  think,  be  an 
irgament  for  the  correctness  of  any 
new,  if,  in  a  matter  so  obscure  and 
perplexed,  it  left  nothing  for  doubt  or 
iofestigation.     It  is  a  great  matter  to 
trace  a  connexion  between  the  modes 
ind  the  Scottish  music,  though  we 
should  be  unable  to  follow  out  all  its 
bearings. 

The  ideasaboye  adverted  to,  however 
imperfectly  here  developed,  may,  we 
think,  be  of  use  to  performers  and 
harmonists  in  the  execution  and  ar- 
rangement of  Scotch  music.     There 
has  long  been  a  tendency  to  alter  the 
character  of  our  melodies,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  ornaments  and  intervals, 
foreign  to  their  structure,  and  at  va- 
riance with  their  cs&entiol  features. 
The  result  is  a  mongrel  breed  of  mu- 
eical  monsters,  which  could  never  pos- 
sibly have  sprung  from  any  genuine 
and  pure  stock.     The  original  part  of 
the  melody  has  been  composed  upon 
a  certain  system  of  tones,  which  is 
disregarded  by  the  modem  artists  who 
are  dealing  with  it,  and  who  load  it  with 
embellishments  framed  upon  a  totally 
liitlerent  system.     Consistency  is  thus 
destroyed  ;  the  car  is  perplexed  be- 
tween conflicting  effects,  und  the  heart 
refuses  to  yield  to  atfectation  and  effort 
that  tributeofcmotion  which  is  only  due 
to  nature  and  simplicity.     It  is  plain 
that  the  performer  of  a  Scotch  melody 
ought  to  place  himself,  as  much  as 
possible,  in  the  situatiou  of  the  ori^i- 
nal  composer,  so  as  best  to  ^ivo  ellbct 
to  the  true  intention  of  the  composi- 
tion ;  and,  at  least,  not  to  thwart  auy 
of  its  principles.     For  this  purpose  it 
is  necessary  that  something  should  be 
understood  of  the  ancient  tonalities, 
within  the  limits  of  which  the  melodj 
must  be  confined.    Not  that  we  would 
exclude  all  ornament  from  such  airs, 
but  only  those  graces  are  admissible 
which  an  enlightened  taste  may  sug' 
gett,  and  which  lie  within  the  range 


of  the  legitimate  scale,  so  far  as  we 
can  discover  it.  Where  we  are  doubt- 
ful of  our  ground,  the  more  sparing 
we  are  of  our  embellishments  the  bet- 
ter. 

In  arranging  accompaniments  for 
our  Scotch  melodies,  the  composer  baa 
considerable  dithculties  to  contend  with^ 
as  the  prevailing  system  of  harmouj 
is  chiefly  founded  on  the  varieties  of 
modern  tonality.  Nevertheless  we 
are  of  opinion  that  here  also  the  an- 
cient modes  should  be,  as  much  aa 
possible,  preserved,  even  ut  a  sacrifice 
in  point  of  fulness  of  accompaniment : 
and,  at  least,  that  all  extraneous  inter* 
vals  should  be  kept  in  the  background^ 
and  not  brought  in  collision,  aa  wo 
often  see  them,  with  those  parts  of  the 
melody  which  are  regulated  by  diflerent 
laws.  We  believe  that  in  this  depart- 
ment there  is  groat  room  for  the  exer- 
cise of  ingenuity  and  taste,  when  guid* 
ed  by  knowledge,  and  that  the  com- 
poser who  can  imbibe  the  spirit  of  tb« 
old  Scottish  melodists  will  overcome 
or  elude  the  dithculties  of  his  position, 
and  will  even  elicit  new  beauties  out 
of  those  difficulties,  and  produce  eflectf 
in  harmony  which  will  at  once  sustain 
the  original  airs,  and  add  to  their 
peculiar  and  affecting  character.  We 
iiud,  in  what  we  have  above  said,  that 
we  have  been  expressing  the  ideaa, 
and  almost  using  the  very  words  of 
Mr  Dun,  in  his  analysis,  where  these 
views  are  strongly  enforced,  upon  bet- 
ter authority  than  ours.  We  hope 
that  the  whole  discussions  which  we 
have  been  noticing,  will  meet  with 
the  attention  they  deserve,  and  hasten 
the  attainment  of  the  ends  "in  view. 

We  cannot  conclude   this  article 
without  a  humble  but  earnest  exhor- 
tation to  our  musical  artists  and  ama- 
teurs to  cultivate  the  study  of  those 
delightful  melodies  of  which  Scotland 
may  so  proudly  lH>ast.     Enough  haa 
been  said  to  show  that  our  music  la 
not  harsh  or  crabbed,  rude  or  caprid- 
oiL^ :  but  regular,  according  to  laws  of 
high  origin,  and  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
true  feeHng  and  poetry.    Without  de- 
preciating the  Italian  school,  we  would 
say,  that  its  tendency,  at  least  in  its 
more  modem  shape,  is  to  refine  away 
the  language  of  melody  till  it  loses  its 
strength  and  freedom,  and  becomes 
soft  and  voluptuous.     The  reign  of 
very  chromatic  music  cannot  be  last- 
ing or  extensive.  The  broad  aiid  ^s;t«xA 
efects  produced  by  ibe  gToaJbeftl  oooi' 
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Pakt  III.     Chapter  I. 


Eablt  on   the   Sunday  morniDg 
which  SDcccedcd  to  the  night  marked 
hj  the  burning  of  the  old  church 
ipw,  Mrs  Nugent  sent  her  carriage 
for  Maria  and  Wabingham,  who  ac- 
cordiagijr  departed  from  the  cottage. 
^VaUiugham  and  Collins  separated  on 
terms  of  civility,  and  he  took  leave  of 
Maria  with  cordial,  and  for  him,  un- 
commoo  courtesy.    She  had  won  upon 
him,  ID  previous  meetings,  by  her  sim- 
plicity and  earnei^tness,  which  came  in 
ud  of  earlier  ties  between  him  and  her 
^milj,  and  there  were  few  persons 
whom  he  seemed  to  have  so  much 
pleasure  in  conversing  with.    He  said, 
u  he  shook  hands  with  her,  that  he 
hoped  to  see  her  soon  again.     It  was 
still  eurly  in  the  morning,  but  he  had 
already  spent  an  hour  in  his  garden, 
to  which  he  now  returned.     The  plot 
of  ground  was  large  for  that  of  a  cot- 
tage, and  was  neatly  kept,  entirely  by 
Collini'jj  own  care.     He  had  in  it  a 
great  number  of  bee-hives,  and  there 
he  now  busied  himself  in  examining, 
*iih  a  curious  eye,  the  labours  of  the 
insects,  and  then   by  surveying  the 
several  beds  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 
To  a  passer  by,  had  any  stranger  ever 
travelled  un  that  retired  road,  he  would 
hjive  presented  a  singular  object;  for 
^9  face  was  sufficiently   noticeable, 
and  he  was  dressed,  very  unlike  the 
peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  a 
complete  suit  of  dark  grey,  with  thick 
high  shoes,   and  a  straw  hat.     His 
garden  had   in  it  several  apple  and 
pear  trees,  and  two  considerable  elms. 
Ai  the  extremity  furthest  from  the 
Baiall  road  ran  a  brook,  which  made 
many  windings   through  the  valley. 
There  were  a  few  scattered,  and  for 
the  most  part  distant  cottages  in  sight. 
The  heathy  hills  rose  all  around,  and 
the  general  aspect  of  the  scene  was 
that  of  lonely  quiet.     But  the  hum  of 
the  bees,   the  murmur  of  the  little 
stream,  and   the  voice  of  the  faint 
^nd  among  the  leaves,  unbroken  by 
the  clamour  of  suffering  or  of  heedless 
human  ezlstence^  were  sounds  to  which 
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the  thoughts  of  Collins  moved,  for  the 
most  part,  in  accordance.  His  appear- 
ance, nevertheless,  bore  deep  traces  of 
former  sorrow  and  inward  convulsion^ 
over  the  remembrance  of  which  tran- 
quillity seemed  now  to  be  maintained 
by  the  vigilant  compulsion  of  a  strong 
will. 

When  he  had  completed  his  work 
out  of  doors,  he  re-entered  his  huuse ; 
and,  while  the  old  woman  prepared 
his  dinner  below,  he  mounted  to  the 
upper  room,  and  seated  himself  beside 
the  small  open  window  to  read  his 
favourite  Thucydides.  This  author, 
Homer,  Plutarch,  Sliakspcare,  Lu- 
ther's Table  Talk,  the  Scriptures,  and 
a  few  volumes  uf  biography  and  as 
many  of  science,  formed  the  bulk  of 
his  library.  His  work  in  the  garden, 
his  solitary  walks  among  the  hills,  or 
sometimes  to  the  bca- shore,  a  number 
of  little  mechanical  employments  re- 
quired by  his  situation,  and  the  perusal 
of  these  books,  filled  up  all  his  time. 

it  was  ouly  by  the  rarest  accident  that 
e  received  a  visit  from  any  one.     But 
a  day  or  two  after  Maria  and  Wal- 
singham  had  shared   his  h()>])it:dity, 
his  usual  mode  of  life  was  again  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrival  of  a  stranger 
on    horseback   at   the    cottage    gate. 
Sending  away  the  peasant  who  had 
conducted  him,  he  tied  his  horse  to  a 
tree,   and  entered   the  garden.     He 
was  evidently  a  member  of  the  more 
luxurious  classes,  dressed  with  care, 
but  pale  and  somewhat  worn  in  coun- 
tenance.    He  had  the  look  of  a  man 
of  some  intelligence,  of  rather  dissi- 
pated habits,  and,  beyond  all  question, 
an   acknowledged   member  of  polite 
society.     Collins  was  digging  at  the 
lower  part  of  his  garden,  near  the 
hives,   when    he   was   found   by   the 
stranger,  who  had  first  sought  him  at 
the  cottage.     There  was  some  embar- 
rassment in  his  manner  as  he  drew 
near  to  the  recluse;  but  it  was  not 
till  he  had  come  quite  close  that  Col- 
lins looked  up,  leaning  on  his  spade, 
{Uid^  while  a  deep  flush  passed  over  his 
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me  to  oiScial  promotion.     Now  it  so  moii  to  commit  themselves  in  support- 
happen  j>  my  dear  Collins,  that  you  ing  you  ? " 

ciu  essentially  assist  me.     I  find  that        "  That's  quite  a  different  thing. 

Tou  lived  at  one  time  among  my  future  They  compromise  nobody.    They  are 

constituents,  when,  as  you  say,  you  not  public  men.    They  may  do  as  they 

▼ere  correcting  the  press;  and  you  please." 

would  undoubtedly  have  a  good  deal        "  They  compromise  themselves  and 

of  influence,  if  you  chose  to  exert  it,  their  wives  and  children  and  their  own 

among    the    artisans,    especially  the  consciences,  and  all  to  get  my  dear 

printers,  who  lead  many  of  the  others,  old  friend,  Everard,  a  better  place." 
Tnev  talk  of  you  as  a  sure  friend  of        The  tone  with  which  this  was  said, 

the  working  men,  and  your  opinion  though  quiet  enough,  carried  the  edge 

▼riilJ  have  great  power  over  them,  of  a  scalping-knife.  But  Everard,  who 

Indeed,  so  much  is  ttiis  the  case,  that  had  a  soul  very  hard  to  be  scalped, 

one  of  their  number  is  coming  as  a  soon  resumed — <•  Well,  I  will  tell  you 

deputy  to  consult  you  on  the  subject,  what  I  will  pledge  myself  to,  and  you 

It  M  happens  that  Ihe  decision  you  who  have  known  me  so  long  may  gua- 

may  lead  them  to  is  of  great  impor-  rantce  tny  promise.   If  these  men  will 

tince,  for  parties  are  otherwise  so  frame  any  plan  for  their  own  benefit, 

nearly  balanced,  that    the  votes   of  it  shall  Ifave  my  very  best  considefa- 

these  men  would  completely  turn  the  tion." 

icalc  in  my  favour.     The  kindness  I        "  Oh,  If  they  bring  you  into  Parlia- 

have  to  a^k  of  you  is,  that  you  would  ment  you  will  think  benignly  of  their 

advise  them  to  vote  for  me.     I  hope  suggestion  ?     Perhaps,  if  I  offer  your 

so  old  a  friend  as  I  am  may  make  this  friend  the  deputy  your  best  considcra- 

rcqaost  without  taking  too  great  a  tion  for  his  proposals,  he  may  offer  his 

lilMTty.'*  best  consideration  for  yours.** 

"  1  really  cannot  now  say  what  ad-        "  I  la !  ha  I  ha  I     You  arc  as  droll 

Tree  I  shall  give  this  poor  man.  When  and  dry  as  ever.  But  may  I  hope  that 

b?  comes  and  tells  his  story  I  shall  you  will  help  ine  in  this  matter  ?  Yoti 

probably  know  what  to  answer.     But  may  rely  on  my  eternal  gratitude,  and 

pray,  if  the  working  men  help  you,  what  I  may  add  in  that  also  of  my  political 

are  you  prepared  to  do  for  them  ?"  friends.** 

"  As  to  that,  you  must  see,  between        "  I  can  say  nothing  on  the  subject 

furselvcs,  I  can  say  nothing.     I  must  till  I  see  the  person  who  you  say  will 

C'>  with  ray  party.     But  you  may  tell  ask  my  advice.     I  shall  give  him  the 

tf:cm,  as  1  have  not  scrupled  to  say  best  in  my  power.      You  have  not 

publicly  over  and  over  again,  even  at  asked  f«>r  .any,  and  in  your  case,  of 

the  risk  of  committing  myself,  my  course,  I  do  not  presume  to  volunteer 

warmest   feelings  and   most    earnest  it.*' 

endeavours  shall  bo  devoted  to  their        "  But,  my  dear  friend  J  surely  be- 

^crvice.**  tween  us  there  need  be  no  such  cere- 

*'  1  did  not  ask  what  I  may  say.  moniousncss.     Your  advice  would  be 

Of  course  1  may  tell  what  lies  1  please,  of  the  highest  value,  and  would  always 

and  should  wish    to  do  so  without  meet  my  very  best  consideration.** 
prompting,  as  1  hold  that  every  man        "  Will  you  really  promise  me  that  ? 

oajht  to  be  his  own  liar.     But  1  want  For  if  so  I  should  think  it  a  duty  to 

ti;  know,  as  you  ask  the  help  of  these  offdf  an  opinion.*' 
men,  what  service  you  propose  to  ren-        "  Pray  do  so  without  hesitation.    I 

c!?r  them  in  return.     Printers  espe-  am  all  impatience.     What  is  it  you 

cijlly  know  too  well  how  easily,  and  recommend  to  me?** 
vhh  how  few  little  metal  letters,  the        *'  To  turn  old  clothesman  as  soon  as 

finest  words  are  put  together,  to  care  possible.     I  do  not  know  any  trade 

much  for  mere  compliments.*'  you  are  so  fit  for,  and  I  am  convinced 

"  But  surely  a  man  of  votir  expe-  you  would  make  a  distinguished  figure 

tlence  and  sagacity,   Colhns,  cannot  in  if,  especially  if  you  gave  it  your 

expect  me  to  commit  my  party  to  any  best  consideration.     Now  I  must  ffo 

specific  measure  ?"  back  to  my  work,  for  I  too  am  a  work- 

'*  Then  how  can  you  expect  these  ing  man— so  good  morning  to  you." 


so 
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Chapter  II. 


On  the  following  day^  Andrews^  the 
artisan  from  the  north,  appeared  at 
the  cottage.  He  was  a  young»  quiet, 
alert  man,  with  a  shrewd  and  bold 
countenance.  As  he  drew  near  to  the 
bench  on  which  Collins  sat  in  the 
gardeo,  his  face  and  manner  had  an 
expression  of  much  respect  for  the 
recluse.  He  stated  who  he  was,  and 
Collins  begged  he  would  sit  down  by 
him  on  the  bench  under  the  old  elm, 
from  which  there  was  an  extensive 
Tiew  down  the  valley  to  the  sea,  now 
glistening  under  the  warm  evening 
light.  Andrews  told  his  story  clearly 
and  earnestly,  though  at  rather  unne- 
cessary length,  and  ended  by  asking 
Collins*s  opinion  whether  ho  and  his 
friends  ought  to  support  Everard. 

"  What  political  object  is  it,**  said 
Collins,  "that  you  and  your  friends 
want  to  gain?*' 

"  We  want  to  take  away  all  unjust 
distinctions,  to  have  every  man  paid 
according  to  the  worth  of  his  labour, 
and  not  to  see  the  rich  made  and  kept 
rich  by  robbery,  and  the  poor  made 
and  kept  poor  by  being  robbed." 

"  Do  you  want,  then,  a  new  distri- 
bution of  all  property  ?  For,  if  so,  I 
see  no  result  certain,  but,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  country  will  be  thrown 
into  confusion,  all  trade  stopped,  and 
millions  starved ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  distributors  would  provide  very 
well  for  themselves  and  their  friends, 
whatever  might  become  of  others." 

*'  No,  we  do  not  want  that.  But 
we  want  all  the  privileges  of  the  rich 
done  away,  so  that  every  man  may 
have  a  fair  chance.** 

"  There  is  no  privilege  of  theirs 
half  so  important  as  that  which  gives 
a  man's  property  to  his  own  children, 
instead  of  throwing  it  into  a  common 
gtock.     Would  you  do  that  away  ?'* 

**  No.  I  would  only  deprive  a  man*s 
family  of  property  which  he  had  ob- 
tained unjustly.** 

''In  that  case  the  courts  of  law  are 
meant  to  set  the  thing  right.  They 
do  not  perform  their  work  very  well, 
to  be  sure.  Perhaps  you  want  them 
mended.  But  if  they  were  improved, 
do  you  think  there  are  many  of  you 
who  could  make  out  a  claim  to  houses 
and  estates?*' 

''  Perhaps  not.  But  could  there  not 
^  ^Mjres taken  off?*' 


"  Oh,  no  doubt  there  could.  A  rich 
country  is  sure  to  spend  a  deal  of 
money  foolishly,  much  as  a  rich  man 
is.  But  suppose  every  thing  of  that 
kind  were  done,  and  that  you,  each  of 
you,  had  twenty  per  cent  a-year  more 
than  you  now  have,  do  you  believe 
YOU  would  be  satisfied  ?  Think  a  little 
before  you  answer.** 

''  No  ;  I  do  not  believe  we  should. 
We  are  on  the  watch  and  stirring,  and 
feeling  forward  for  some  great  change. 
I  do  not  suppose  we  should  bo  con- 
tented so  long  as  wc  saw  things  going 
on  in  the  main  as  they  are  now,  even 
if  we  had  a  little  more  money.  It  is 
the  notion  of  being  treated  unjustly 
and  kept  down  that  galls  us.  We 
want  more  equality.  We  see  that  we 
work  hard  and  have  little  pleasure, 
while  others  do  not  work  at  all,  and 
have  a  great  deal.  I  cannot  make  the 
thing  clear.  But  I  am  sure  there  ia 
something  wrong  somewhere.** 

«  So  am  I.  1  never  can  believe  it 
right  that  a  farthing  of  money  should 
be  wasted  in  folly  and  nonsense  with 
which  any  real  good  could  be  done. 
But  how  could  you  change  the  thing  ? 
That  is  the  question.  If  we  took  half 
the  property  of  the  rich  away  to-mor- 
row,  and  gave  it  to  the  poor,  then, — to 
say  nothing  of  the  general  confusion, 
the  scrambling  and  fighting,  and  the 
lasting  insecurity  for  all, — haJf  of  that 
sum  would  be  spent  within  a  week 
again  ;  and  the  country  would,  I 
believe  in  my  conscience,  be  worse  off 
in  every  way  than  it  is  now.*' 

"  Why,  you  are  talking  just  like 
the  people  we  consider  our  worst  ene- 
mies. Yet  I  suppose  you  are  not 
pleased  with  things  as  they  are,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  what  do  you  want 
done  ?** 

"  Men  never  have  been  satisfied,  and 
never  will  be.  But  one  goes  on  trying 
to  mend  a  little  hero  and  a  little  there, 
till  the  hour  of  ruin  comes,  and  the 
building  falls,  and  buries  at  once  mason 
and  sci^oldin^.  Such  is  the  story  of 
the  world.  There  is  a  black  clement 
of  evil  in  and  about  us  all,  and  the  ut- 
most we  can  do  is  to  thrust  it  down, 
and  cover  it  over  for  a  while.  It  ine- 
vitably breaks  out  at  last,  and  perhaps 
there  most  violently  where  it  has  been 
most  vigorously  and  longest  suppress- 
ed.    We  may  Bmooth  over  the  mis* 
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It  lis  gr^d  it,  bedizen  it  for  a 
t  it  bums  through  again  at 
ooks  the  ghastlier  for  all  our 
tempts  at  hiding  it.  Talk, 
\  ourselves  as  we  "will,  evil  is 
nor  can  be.  He  who  sees 
rly  is  most  assured  of  this, 
3  the  most  from  his  know- 
:  it  is  so.  Any  man,  there- 
looks  forward  to  a  state  of 
rhich  he  shall  be  contented, 
'  about  in  search  of  a  child's 
•clothes  that  will  fit  his  full- 
me.  The  fact  of  his  walk- 
is  the  best  evidence  that  the 
ipossible.  To  seek  contcnt- 
ict,  is  as  hopeless  as  to  try 
'  a  lost  limb.  Those  only 
o  never  have  thought  about 
;oment  we  feel  that  we  wish 
nay  be  certain  that  it  is  gone 
Do  not  talk  to  me  of  aiming 
*S8.  Children,  too,  desire 
Leave  such  prate  to  those 
no  more  serious  knowledge 
Men  who  have  grappled 
bard  and  sharp  realities  of 
be  wiser  and  graver." 
s  felt  cowed  by  his  energy, 
imidly, — "  Do  not  all  men 
incs-s  ?  Is  it  possible  for  us 
ny  thing^  else  ?** 
is  one  of  the  absurd  phrases 
book?.  No  man  could  have 
0  had  looked  into  himself, 
sometimes  seek  for  happi- 
ey  sometimes  crave  for  food, 
len  they  are  hungry.  But 
»ur  wishes  are  directed  to 
with  whifh  happiness  has 
to  do  than  quenching  the 
o  do  with  the  drunkard's  lust 
IVhat  he  thirsts  for  is  liquid 
fss.  Excitement  is  the  ob- 
iree- fourths  of  most  men's 
id  of  the  other  fourth,  re- 
icitement,  though  it  should 
lesh,  and  fill  our  brains  with 
ose,  though  it  should  weigh 
esiege  us  with  nightmare, 
he  world  goes  on  by  laws 
lingly  work  out  good  and 
ir  due  and  unalterable  pro- 

,  then,  do  we  strive  for  at  all  ?'* 

e  evil  is  only  kept  down  from 

all,  and  trampling  out  the 

of  good,  by  human  effort — 

»  wearing,  agonizing  eflfort, 

er  all,  realizes  little,  though 

s  much,  and  inevitably  des- 

dnidging  champions.     We 

limbic  our  wiyes,  our  child- 


ren, into  the  midst  of  the  grinding  ma- 
chinery of  destiny  which  is  crushing 
the  universe  to  powder,  and  so  we  a 
little  clog  and  retard  the  movement 
by  the  hindrance  of  our  own  flesh  and 
blood.  This  may  seem  a  small  thing 
to  do.  But  it  is  all  man  can  do,  and 
that  for  us  is  much.  If  this  is  aU  we 
must  look  to,  I  doubt  if  it  be  worth 
while  to  care  for  any  thing  but  eating 
and  drinking.** 

"  What  I  not  worth  while  to  bind 
oppressors  in  their  own  chains,  and 
fill  up  with  their  own  names  the  blank 
warrants  which  they  keep  signed,  as 
if  forejudging  all  mankina ;  not  worth 
while  to  be  ministers,  even  if  bleeding 
and  groaning  ones,  of  retribution  ;  to 
become  serpents  under  the  feet  that 
would  trample  us  as  worms ;  to  call 
out  energies  and  knowledge,  painful 
inmates  of  every  breast,  but  which  are 
accompanied  by  the  feeling  of  added 
dignity  and  power  ?  We  cannot,  in- 
deed, strive  successfully  with  fate,  or 
teach  others  to  do  so,  but  we  can  tear 
off  our  and  their  bandages,  and  unbind 
millions  of  arms,  and  prevent  men 
from  perishing. fettered  and  with  closed 
eyes.  We  can  meet  our  inevitable 
doom  with  the  aspect,  at  least,  of  free- 
dom and  heroism.  Is  this  not  worth 
while?" 

"If  so,  it  can  only  be  because 
life  itself  is  nothing.  But  to  beings 
such  as  we  nothings  are  mighty. 
Knowledge,  imagination,  freedom, 
courage,  power, — these  may  be  awa- 
kened and  spread  among  mankind, 
and  to  do  this  is  the  only  task  worth 
living  for.  These  cannot  be  diffused 
equally,  for  men  are  not  equally  ca- 
pjible  of  them.  Sparrows  will  still  be 
sparrows  ;  and  hawks,  hawks.  But 
the  sparrows  need  no  more  be  caged 
and  blinded,  than  the  hawks  hooded 
and  subjugated  and  starved.  It  is  lit- 
tle that  the  best  can  at  last  attain  to, 
but  the  only  feeling  worth  possessing 
is  that  of  having  done  our  utmost,  and 
confronted  the  iron  gaze  of  necessity 
with  as  bold  and  calm  an  eye  as  can 
belong  to  man." 

«  But  for  the  present  what  should 
our  course  be?" 

"  Meddle  with  no  political  parties. 
Their  maxims  and  enterprises  are  all 
utterly  worthless.  Those  who  flatter 
you  do  it  only  to  cheat  you  ;  except 
those  who  begin  by  cheating  them- 
selves, and  fancy  that  somehow  or 
other  they  will  at  each  next  trial  thrc 
seven  with  a  die  which  has  bnt 
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his  station  in  the  world.     But  what  is  man  who  is  lo  cairyonthia  work— Jove, 
the  station  ?     It  is  that  of  a  being  at  intelligence,  energetic  will—and,  be« 
the  Tcry  summit  of  nature,  and  look-  sido  these,  practical  skill  and  ezpo« 
iog  up  from  thence,  however  dimly,  rience.     When  I  see  men  possessed 
to  some  God  who  embodies,  though  of  these  qualities  sought  for  by  a  go- 
perhaps  vaguely  and  weakly,  all  of  vcmment  more  earnestly  than  men 
Iii^hest  conception  man  can  know,  seek  for  diamonds,  wooed  more  fondly 
This  is  the  station  not  of  Reginald  than  boys  woo  their  sweethearts,  ro- 
ud  Marmaduke,  not  of  Jack  and  Tom,  warded  more  muniflcently  than  rich 
Dot  of  the  prince  and  the  baron,  or  men  pay  the  physician  who  prolongs 
the  ploughman,  the  blacksmith,  and  their  lives,  and  keeps  them  from  Satan 
the  pari:ih-foundliDg,  but  of  every  hu-  for  another  week ;  when  I  see  such 
mm  creature;  and  it  is  for  this  station  men  found,  for  found  they  will  bo  if 
that  he  ought  to  be  trained.    To  train  they  are  sought,  and  appointed  as  the 
him  fur  this  is  in  tnith  the  only  busi-  friends,  and  guides,  and  wiser'parcnta 
ness,  and  not  merely  the  chief  one,  of  of  every  poor  man*8  child  in  the  couu- 
all  laws,  and  all  society,  and  yet  it  is  try, — 1  shall  thiuk  a  new  age  is  begun 
the  one  which  is  the  least  earnestly  for  England,  and  that  new  hopes  havo 
thought  of.    Fleets,  armies,  tribunals,  dawned  upon  us.     Make  earnestness 
parliaments,    sovereignties,    palaces,  on  this  pomt  your  test  of  every  politi- 
aad  gaols,  are  but  the  rude  frame*  cian  who  falls  in  your  way,  and  you 
work  round  the  space  in  which  this  will  not  go  far  wrong.     It  is  mere 
York  is  to  bo  carried  on.     But  it  is  cowardly  falsehood  to  pretend   that 
not  to  be  done  by  drilling,  and  com-  doubt  of  tho  amount  of  good  thus  at* 
pressing,  and  carving,  and  stamping  tainable  is  a  reason  against  trying,  for 
vords  upon  the  liviug,  fervent,  seusi-  it  is  tho  only  way  to  do  any  good  at 
tire — oh,  how  keenly  sensitive  ! — spi-  all.     A  man*8  whole  business  on  earth 
rit,  as  if  it  were  a  plate  of  metal  on  a  as  to  his  own  existence  is  to  cultivate 
death-coffin,  and  not  the  subtle  blazing  himself,  and  his  whole  business  as  to 
life,  likesi  of  all  things  in  this  vast  others  is  to  cultivate  them.** 
oniverse  to  the  God  whom  these  vile  "I  fear,"  said  Andrews,  with  a  Bmile« 
tinkers  of  the  soul  profess  to  worship.  ''  Mr  Everard  is  not  our  man.** 
There  are  three  things  requisite  in  every 

CuAPTsa  III. 

A  day  had  passed  aAer  the  depar-  of  fixing  myself  in  some  solitude  ia 

tore  of  Andrews,  when  Collins  went  the  country,  I  believe  I  was  led  to 

on  one  of  his  long  walking  expcdi*  choose  these  heathy  hills  and  retired 

tions  about  the  hills,  and  on  his  re-  valleys  from  the  remembrance  of  the 

torn,  towards  evening,  found  himself  way  in  which  your  mother  used  te 

Bear  the  Mount,  which  was  the  name  describe  them  to  me.  Such  seemingly 

of  the  bouse  occupied  by  Mr  and  Mrs  slender   links    bind   indissolubly  to- 

Nugent.     As  ho  passed  under  the  gether  the  past  and  the  future — and  I 

palling  of  a  small  wood*  which  lay  at  do  not  regret  that  I  have  eoaie  here, 

the  back  of  the  gardens,  Maria  was  If  it  were  only  that  I  so  keep  firesh  my 

entering  a  little  gate  into  tho  enclo-  image  of  her,  I  should  be  much  the 

Bve,  and,  after  their  first  greetings,  gainer.     No  one  can  again  be  to  ae 

she  asked  Collins  to  accompany  lier.  what  she  was»  ibr  the  benefits  she  ren- 

He  complied,  and  they  walked  8ic!o  dered  me  can  no  more  be  repeated 

by  sido   on   the   path  which  wound  than  the  restoration  to  sight  of  a  bUnd 

among  the  trees.     For  a  long  timo  man,  which  \9  done  onee  and  for  ever, 

be  looked  about  hvm  with  rather  an  I  was  young,  ignotant  of  all  but  a  few 

eager  and  anxious  expression  of  conn-  books  and  a  few  bmd,  and  my  own  pos- 

teoonce,  and  at  last  ho  said — '<  How  sions  and  conceits,  uid  had  bo  eppov- 

itrango  it  seema  to  mo  that  I  am  in  tunity  of  fiamiliarbiag   otvself  with 

this  place  !     Your  mother  used  to  human  existence  in  amy  wide  field.    I 

speak  to  ne  of  it  as  furnishing  some  well  recall  the  arrogant  reliMice  oa 


of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  her  my  own  infiaUibiliiy*  which 

childhood.     And  now^  after  many  gJed  in  me  with  the  ^eake»l\»AiA 

Miii^  /  sm  waJkiagr  io  U  with  /ou,  neaa,  and  secret  diesA  ofi  v%%r%  Qm» 

4ardH|r<^4er.     Wliea  I Sf§t  tbouglu  kaowiBg  mace  ot  tha  natU^iM^kW- 
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Methepatients  of  an  hospital,  with  all 
their  haggard ness,  tricked  out  in  gala 
drciscs  from  Monmouth  Street.  Rut 
if  you  "Will  look  on  mo  as  a  true  friend, 
believe  mc  I  am  one — and  shall  he  so 
▼hile  I  live." 

"  Thank  you!"  And  she  gave  him 
her  hand,  which  ho  received  cordi- 
ally. "  Now,'*  she  said,  "  I  will  ven- 
ture to  ask  you  a  question  which  has 
very  often  occurred  to  me,  hut  I  never 
could  venture  on  it  hcfore.  You  have 
fpoken  almost  as  ofYen  as  I  have  seen 
you  with  hitter  contempt  of  indolence 
ind  self  indulgence.  I  know  how 
deeply  and  writhingly  you  feel  the 
existence  of  so  much  misery  in  tho 
▼orld,  and  that  you  believe  much  may 
be  done  to  remedy  it.  What  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  is  this — Why,  with  such 
views,  you  spend  your  life  as  you  now 
do,  with  no  apparent  occupation  be- 
yond the  skill  of  a  peasant.  Often 
when  I  have  heard  you  speak,  J  have 
fancied  that,  if  you  would  only  try, 
you  would  make  others  hear,  under- 
itand,  feel,  and  act." 

•'  I  told  you  that  you  would  find  me 
your  sincere  friend,  and  so  you  shall, 
for  I  will  tell  you  something  of  my 
story,  which,  perhaps,  will  diminish 
your  surprise.     But  to  no  one  have  I 
ever  spoken  of  the  matter  before,  and 
when  you  hear  it,  you  will  not  won- 
der at  my  reserve.     I  have  had  two 
male  friends  in  my  life,  or  those  whom 
the  world  would  call  so.  One  of  them, 
the  early  friend,  united  to  me  by  youth 
andcircumstances,  has  turned  out  alto- 
gether worthless.     Where  I  thought 
I  had  a  diamond  dew-drop,  I  found  a 
stain  of  the  commonest  ditch-water. 
The    other  was    the   friend  of   my 
commencing  manhood,  ardent,  sym- 
pathetic,   graceful,    expansive,   clear 
of  bead,  and  vigorous  of  heart.     He 
had  fortune   and   appearance  in  his 
favour,  as  well  as  useful  family  con- 
nexions ;    and,  while   I  was  in   the 
eves  of  men  an  uncouth  contentious 
reprobate,  he  was  regarded  with  gene- 
ral favour  and   applause.     He   took 
many  of  his  opinions  from  me,  and  my 
influence  modified  all  his  pursuits  and 
aims.      His  taste  led  him  strongly 
towards  literature.    He  was  ambitious 
of  fame,  and,  as  a  thinker  and  creative 
artist,  would  perhaps  have  obtained  it. 
But  1  felt  harshly  and  fiercely  the  ex- 
tent of  wrong  and  grief  on  earth,  and 
would  hara  cheerfulJjr  fpent  my  life 
Mood,  Mad  tbMt  of  my  friend,  to  re- 


dress a  portion  of  tho  evil.  I  had 
been  left  penniless,  and  was  obliged  to 
work  fur  bread.  Ho  ofTered  me  half 
his  income,  as  1  had  done  to  another ; 
but  that  experiment  had  been  too  un- 
fortunate, and  I  would  not  accept  his 
bounty.  Our  friendship,  however,  still 
continued.  I  urged  him  into  practical 
political  life,  for  which  he  had  many 
qualifications  and  some  outward  helps, 
although  but  little  inclination.  There 
was  a  large  town  for  which  I  was 
anxious  that  he  should  be  representa- 
tive, and  I  persuaded  him  to  plunge 
into  the  schemes  and  confusions  of  its 
parties.  On  his  first  electioneering 
attempt  he  failed.  But,  at  another,  I 
furnished  him  with  proofs  of  the  utter 
public  and  private  baseness  of  his  chief 
opponent.  These  ho  published,  and 
chased  the  culprit  from  the  field.  But 
the  exasperation  of  this  man's  partisans 
impelled  one  of  them,  a  gentleman  by 
station,  to  seek  a  quarrel  with  him, 
and  challenge  him.  1  was  a  hundred 
miles  away  at  the  time,  but  hastened 
to  the  place,  and  found  him  a  corpse. 
Ho  had  been  shot  by  the  pistol  of  a 
bullying  sycophant,  which  i  felt  as  if 
]  had  loaded  and  pointed  at  his  heart. 
But  the  ball  pierced  mine  too,  and  I 
was  an  utterly  miserable  man.  You 
cannot  conceive  what  I  then  felt — at 
least  I  trust  you  cannot — and  it  would 
be  useless  to  describe  if.  This  was 
three  years  ago.  Tho  shock  turned 
my  hair  grey,  and  drove  me  from 
among  mankind.  The  time  which 
has  since  passed  has  not  been  more 
than  enough  to  restore  me  to  a  spe- 
cious outward  tranquillity  ; — inward 
peace,  even  of  tho  hollow  fretful  kind 
which  I  before  enjoyed,  it  has  not 
brought  me.  Nor  will  a  thousand 
years  do  that.  You  do  not  know- 
may  you  never  learn ! — the  continual 
subdued  horror  of  remembering  how 
tho  whole  existence  of  another,  and 
him  ono  who  relied  on  you,  was  over- 
thrown and  irreparably  crushed  under 
a  weight  first  loosened  by  your  hand ; 
I  once  thought  it  resembled  a  perpetu^ 
burning  alive  on  tho  unquenchable 
funeral  pile  of  another's  corpse.  The 
pain,  however,  of  this  mortal  ulcer  in 
my  heart  has  grown  comparatively 
dull  and  chronic,  and  I  am  regaining 
the  command  of  my  faculties.  How, 
hereafter,  I  shall  exert  them,  I  know 
noU  but  probably  by  speech  wvd  wil- 
ting' for  humane  and  moral  pwi^ieAy 
rather  than   by  any  inteT^ereiice  Vbl 
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what  is  called  politics.  I  see  too  many 
sticking  up  to  their  necks  in  that 
slough  and  calling  for  hclpj  to  helieve 
that  it  would  yield  me  stable  footing. 
But  I  have  never  heard  of  any  at-  man. 
tempts  at  goodj  undertaken  indepen- 


dently of  party,  in  purity  of  hearty  aud 
with  quiet  consideration  of  the  caso 
and  circumstauciSj  which  have  not 
more  than  fiddlled  tho  hopes  of  tho 


CUAFTER  lY. 


'<  It  comes  on  mc»**  said  Maria, 
''  like  a  heavy  blow,  when  I  hear  any 
one  despair  of  full  and  tranouil  hap- 
piness. I  am  sure  it  is  to  bo  round  by 
those  who  sock  it ;  and  although  there 
is  something  grandly  heroic  in  tho 
struggle  that  is  carried  on  under  the 
certainty  of  never  attaining  this  good, 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  possession 
of  it  would  add  to  all  our  efforts  a 
sober  strength  which  they  must  other- 
wise want." 

Collins  smiled,  half  sadly,  half  scorn- 
fully, and  shook  his  head.  ''  It  is  Des- 
tiny, not  I,  that  will  deprive  you  ono 
day  of  that  faith." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  Destiny 
means ;  but  I  trust  in  God." 

*^  Take  what  name  ^ou  will  for  tho 
ruling  Power  of  all  things.  God  can- 
not perform  impossibilities." 

**  Yes ;  but  for  Him  no  good  is 
impossible." 

**  It  may  be — nay,  I  feel  it  is  so— 
that  for  a  reasonable  voluntary  being, 
learning  as  only  he  can  learn  by  ex- 

gerience,  there  will  always  be  errors 
ehind  to  mourn  over,  and  a  vbta  of 
unattainable  good  before,  which  inevi- 
tably lengthens  as  we  advance.  It 
only  remains  for  us  to  gprieve  without 
affectation  or  imbecility,  aud  to  jour- 
ney on  without  turning  aside  or  stop- 
ping." 

"  For  all  the  ills  you  speak  of  there 
U,  I  am  sure,  a  remedy,  if  I  could  but 
make  vou  understand  me.  I  have 
learned  to  call  it  Faith,  but  I  know  that 
it  is  Blessedness.  Now,  it  would  seem, 
of  course,  that  you  must  know  better 
than  I ;  but,  at  least,  I  have,  for  tho 
present,  tho  advantage  of  you,  iu  my 
more  hopeful  creed  and  happier  mind. 
By  the  way,  have  you  ever  seen  a 
poor  man  woo  lives  ia  this  noighbour- 
nood,  of  the  name  of  Fowler  ?  I  have 
several  times  visited  hiio,  and  be  seems 
to  UM  a  beautiful  example  of  peace 
and  joy  in  circumstances  which  would 
naiuraJly  produce  despair,  and  might 
aJmost  8oem  to  jwUify  it.  Ho  is  a 
ciippled  iHtakeUaaker,  wixhoixi  family 


or  friends,  or  settled  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  yet,  by  dint  of  reliance  on  a 
good  Power  protecting  and  guiding 
him,  he  is  full  of  cheerfulness  and 
hope.  I  wish  you  would  go  and  see 
him,  and  make  acquaintance  with 
him." 

<'  I  will.  But  both  for  you  and  him 
tho  day  will  inevitably  come  of  awa- 
kening to  a  higher  and  larger  self- 
consciousness,  and  a  sadder  know- 
ledge of  our  destination." 

"  God  forbid! — And,  my  dear  Mr 
Collins,  you  must  not  forget  that  I 
have  been,  in  former  times,  when  I 
was  about  sixteen,  as  perfectly  wretch- 
ed as  I  can  imagine  any  one  ;  so  that 
mine  is  not  the  mere  unrellceting  con- 
tentment of  a  child.  I  was  then  bo- 
ginning  to  think  a  little  for  myself, 
and  I  found  my  own  heart  aud  life  so 
far  from  what  I  saw  they  ought  to  be» 
that  I  was  almost  in  despair.  Had  I 
been  a  Romanist,  I  might  then  havo 
been  tempted  to  turn  nun." 

"  What  changed  your  views  ?" 

^'  I  will  tell  you.  ,  I  was  taken,  for 
the  first  time,  to  a  great  party  iu  Lon- 
don, and  was  thoroughly  dazzled  and 
confused  by  all  1  saw,  aud  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  music  and  dancing 
round  me.  I  remember  that  it  seemed 
to  mo  as  if  every  thing  in  the  world 
was  successively  rolling  out  of  its  stead- 
fastness, and  wheeling  away  in  tangled 
curves  to  the  sound  of  necromantic 
music.  I  said  to  myself, '  Where  am* 
I  ?  What  am  I  ?  Is  every  thing  a 
dream  ?* — In  tho  midst  of  this  amaze- 
ment of  mine,  a  famous  singer  came 
forward ;  silence  was  obtained,  and 
she  sang  with  such  impassioned  ra- 
vishing melody,  that  X  thought  my 
soul  would  liavo  flown  away  upOA  her 
aerial  warbling.  The  applause  as  she 
ended  called  off  my  attention  ;  but 
then  I  saw  a  crowd  of  faces  turned 
towards  her  in  enthusiastic  delight, 
and  deep  homago  esipcessed  in  the 
eyes  and  manntr  of  some  of  the  men 
and  women  whom  1  had  always  heard 
of  aa  the  moat  W\>«  VkAsnara^  wd  ra- 
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Ycrenced.     She  sat  evideptly  weary,  face  turned  ud  towards  the  canvasn, 

but  with  a  slight  smile  of  exquisite  as  if  I  expected  to  hear  It  speak.  And 

eDJoynieut ;  and  it  burst  upon  me  more  epeak  to  me  indeed  it  did,  though  not 

strongly  even  than  before,  that  her  in-  with  audible  sounds;  for  there  whia- 

spiration  must  arise  from  some  full  pored  iu  my  heart  words  which  I  had 

and  rich  source  of  ecstacy  far  beyond  Iieard  and  read  a  hundred  times,  and 

all  that  skill  or  physical  endowment  learned  by  rote,  without  ever  reflect- 

could  supply.     *  O  r  I  thought,  *  that  ing  on  them.  Indeed,  perhaps,  this  me- 

I  could  sing  like  her!   that  I  could  chunical  familiarity  had  deadened  their 

experience  her  inward  spring  of  rap-  meaning  for  me.     The  words  were 

ture  and  harmony  1  *     The  next  mo-  *  Be  of  good  cheer !  I  liave  overcome 

ment  I  blamed  my  own  folly,  and  felt  the  world.* — I  remember  nothing  more 

that  this  was  mean  and  jealous  envy,  that  evening,  but  that  in  the  carriage. 

It  flashed  across  me  as  something  hor-  on  my  way  home  with  my  aunt,  my 

rihle,  that,  after  such  abundant  and  eyes  tilled  with  tears,  and  my  maid  re- 

pure  delight,  I  could  so  suou  sink  into  marked  the  next  morning  that  the 

this  wretchedness,  and  a  sharp  pang  front  of  my  dress  was  stained  as  if  I 

ot'felf-reproach  shot  through  me.     I  had  been  weeping  profusely.     Thus 

remember  that   I   pressed  my  hand  began  a  new  period  of  my  life,  which 

Atrungly  against  my  heart,  for  I  com-  I  do  not  believe  will  ever  end,  nut 

pletely  crushed  the  little  nosegay  of  oven  with  earthly  life  itself." 

lovely  flowers  which  I  was  wearing.         Collins  answered  nothing ;  but  when 

The  music  and  the  dancing  now  again  ho  said  he  must  take  leave  of  her,  and 

began,  and  looking  up  for  a  moment  go,  there  was  an  expression  of  strong 

iu  sad  perplexity,  I  saw  before  me  a  feeling  in  his  face,  which  could  not  bo 

spectacle  which  altered  the  whole  cur*  mistaken.    They  had  been  walking  up 

rent  of  my  thoughts.     It  was  a  pic-  and  down  the  wood  during  their  whole 

ture  of  the  Saviour  by  one  of  the  great  conversation.     It  was  now  the  depth 

Italian  master^,  I  think  of  the  Lorn-  of  evening.     Maria  accompanied  him 

bard  school,  and  probably  Luini.    By  to  the  gate  of  the  enclosure,  and  they 

whomsoever  painted,  it  was  so  grave,  parted  as  friends  for  whom  an  hour 

so  loving,  so  awful — but  I  cannot  de-  had  been  in  place  of  years. of  mutual 

scribe  it.    For  some  minutes  I  had  no  sympathy. 

notion  whero  I  was,  and  sat  with  my 


Chapter  V. 

The  next  day  Collins  went,  in  piu*-  The  structure  from  which  these 
suance  of  his  promise,  to  see  the  poor  sounds  came  appeared  about  ten  feet 
basketmaker  of  whom  Maria  had  spo-  square,  and  through  the  open  door 
ken,  and  who  was  commonly  known  &nd  window  was  seen  the  room  which 
iu  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of  filled  this  space,  and  which  was  partly 
Jack  Fowler.  His  dwelling  was  a  occupied  by  a  ladder-stair  leading  to 
&maU  hut  rather  than  cottage,  close  to  the  floor  above.  Facing  the  door  a 
the  road-side.  Before  his  new  vbitor  man  was  seated  on  a  benchj  and  en- 
reached  it  he  heard  a  rough  and  crack-  gaged  in  weaving  a  basket.  He  looL- 
ed  voice  singing  vigorously —  cd  up  cheerfully  as  Collins  stood  be- 

....        .       ^  f  ,.,,    .  , .  fore  him,  and  said—'*  Good  morninff  I 

"  Merry  t»e  we  from  mom  till  nishtt  i  _       •       i    ai.  i  xr    r^  u*  * 

Merry  be  we,  merry  l,o  we.  f  ^^^^  "^^"^"^^ !   Ah  1  Mr  Colhns  come 

We  old  fellows,  in  dark  or  light,  *^  ^^.P^?^  ^^^^  ^^^^^'^^^  ^^  ^'P*  ^^^^ 

But  luk  the  young  to  let  us  bo."  ^^"^  }'''^y  welcome.     They  do  say 

you  know  more  about  bees  than  any 

Then,  when  Collins  was  already  close  man  in  these  parts.     Take  a  seat, 

at  hand,  the  tune  was  changed,  and  he  sir,  here  on  the  bench — here*s  room 

caught  the  words —  enough." 

"  The  boy  be  never  stops  Collins  sat  down  and  looked  more 

In  the  whipping  of  his  tops,  closely   at  him.      Jack  Fowler  pro- 

And  the  men  whip  each  bis  neighbour ;  bably    considered    himself   past    tho 

But  in  wiser  i^^e  we  \&y  middle  age,  being   appaxeiXV\^'  a^M)>)l 

Oar  idle  wh^s  Away,  Seveuty-fivo.      Hq   Ijlso  WCtlVciV.  Vo  ^» 

Amd 9hep  like  the  tops  without  labour  "  Jn  soipewhat   Todu^ced.  CHCXUCQ&tMMift*' 


leov.j                                         ine  unyx  nmg,  'i^ 

food  ones  many  of  thein>  nevertheless,  ftil  when  I  don't  feel  it.     To  be  sore 

These  wise  men,  I  8ay>  have  always  I  once  took  an  osier,  and  said  to  my- 

sapposed  every  thing,  and  everybody  self,  '  Now,  V\\  cut  a  notch  on  this 

too  coarse  for  them.    I  never  saw  one  for  every  sin  I  can  remember  in  all 

of  them  look  right  out,  straight  up,  my  life.'     I  began  going  through  the 

happy  and  merry.     Now,  it  all  seems  job  from  the  time  I  was  a  baby,  and  a 

too  good  for  me,  and  so  I  should  be  a  pretty  lot  of  notches  I  soon  had,  and 

beast  if  I  were  not  contented  ;  just  as  some  of  them  terrible  deep  ones,  too^ 

the  donkey  that  got  into  the  hot-house  that  very  nigh  cut  the  twig  right 

the  other  day,  and  ate  up  all  those  fine  through.     When  I  had  done  with  it 

flowers  and  plants,  and  things,  would  I  took  another,  and  another,  till  at 

have  been  a  wonderful  big  jackass  if  last  I  had  five  osiers,  and  nigh  five 

it  had  not  been  satisfied,    and    had  hundred  notches, — for  I  told  them  off 

wanted  a  thistle.**  quite  regular,  a  hundred  on  each.  And 

**  Your  receipt  for  happiness  must  when  I  got  the  ^sq  all  in  my  hands, 

be  a  curious  and  precious  one;  I  should  so — nice  likely  switches  they  were« 

much  like  to  know  it.**  too,  before  I  had  hacked  them  in  that 

«  Bless  you,  I  have  no  receipt,  no  cruel  sort  of  way — I  said  to  myself, — 

more  than   our  old  women  have  a  '  Well,  hero  are  the  rods  to  give  my 

receipt  for  making  flour-dumpling  I  conscience  a  drubbing,  at  idl  events/ 

They  do  it  quite  naturally.    And,  the  Then  I  fell  a-thinking  and  a-ponder- 

lame  way,  I  am  as  happy  as  can  be,  log  what  would  come  of  it  all,  and  at 

except  when  I  have  the  rheumatism  in  last  I  settled  it  all  off  as  neat  as  a  lady's 

mjleg;  and  then  Tm  thankful  that  work-basket.     So  I  took  and  shoved 

Vm  not  liko  to  have  it  in  the  wooden  the  osiers  into  the  fire ;   and  though 

one,  and  that,  by  death  or  some  way,  they  were  too  green  to  burn  well,  I 

most  likely,  it  won't  last  for  ever.*'  got  them  all  burned  to  ashes  at  last« 

^*  Have  you  no  fear  of  death  ?'*  and  then  I  was  a  deal  easier.** 

"  Fear !  No.  Tm  afraid  of  nothing  "  An  ingenious  way  of  burning 

1  know  of,  but  a  lady  who  once  came  up  your  offences,  at  all  events,'*  said 

to  see  me,  and  sat  on  that  stool  where  Collins. 

Pusiy  is,  and  talked  for  five  hours  "  Not  at  all — by  no  means.    You're 

without  stopping,  all  about  her  sym-  on  a  wrong  scent  there, 

pathy— whatever  that    is—with    the  «  ^he  greyhound,  for  all  he  looks  no  fine, 

poor,  and  something  that  she  called  the  Has  no  more  nose  than  this  doukcy  of 


mioe. 


poetry  of  basket-making,  and  a  deal 

more.    I'm  told  she  is  gone  out  of  the  ,    .  n      o      t  i. 

country,  so  I  suppose  too  much  tongiti.  That  wasn  t  it  at  all.     But  1  began 

not  is  made  transportation  now— it  *°  ««"  " '"  ™^  ""^7-     °*ll  V?  "*'; 

used  to  be  only  ducking.     But  even  *j!*'— '  "«."■"  *  *  pretty  baddish  lot  of 

when  she  was  here  1  kept  on  making  »"'"??  ?5"»"?*  "f'  «°  •'f.™'"®'/.     ,1" 

a  basket,  and  sung  a  song  or  two  t''«°  I  don  t  know  what  kind  of  tally 

while  she  talked.     No  fear  of  inter-  o'*""  '""^  ""K*"  *!*^''  *°  ''^^\}{  »''«? 

mpting  her.  you  know ;  you  might  as  ^oAeAaa  many  hours  as  I  did,  and 

well    think   to  stop  a  windmill    by  <="»  ""  «•«"»"  "»»«''«?•  .  ^ay,  I  have  a 

whistling  to  it.     So  I  could  sing  on  P'^"y  «f«>°«'  g"'"  ']""  there  are  some 

quite  comfortable,   and  not  cut  my  ?>»"«»•  1""^  »'»'■'  "^ ,"?«"'  ^  j'»y«  ««>■» 

banners  too  short  either.  "  "?  t""?'  *•>«'  **"*''* '"'.?  ^''^  ''?;*! 

,.  _         . ,  .       t  .     ,^,  L    ,  off  than  I !   for  my  notion  is,  that 

Those  with  too  macli  cosh  to  think  of,  j.^  ^^  ^^^  jj,^„  n,„gt    ^^^  better 

M.y  the  care,  of  hfe  lament!  j^an  some.     That's  no   help,   you'll 

Gire  me  but  a  iprine  to  drink  01,  t>«   u*  a  *     .•'    .1 

tj      1     J  u     .k       J  f  .    *  say.     Right — very  true — none  m  the 

Bread  and  brealb,  and  Im  content.  ^,,       ^       Ta.u      -j      a.i. 

world.      For  I  must  be  judged  not 

"  Whfle  I  feel  that  I  am  living.  by  this  man  or  t'other  man,  but  by 

Death*!  a  fool  to  look  so  grim ;  ^hat  I  knew  and  might  have  done 

All  who  wish  me  dead  forgiving,  myself,  if  I  had  been  so  minded.    And 

When  he  cornea  ni  sing  to  him."  i   ^^^'t  believe,  in  my  own    mind, 

"  Have  yon  really  no  fear,*'  asked  there's  one  that  would  have  much  to 

Collins,  **  of  what  may  happen  to  you  boast  of,  no,  not  Miss  Maria  Lascelles, 

hereafter?**  that's  as  like  what  they  say  of  angels 

'*  No ;  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I  as  any  one  I  know.     If  60  be>  l^etk* 

hare,  and  I'm  too  old  to  speak  bash-  tliat  iro  are  all  of  us  ^wbat  lYe  uxe>  lilkiik 
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wll.   Althongh  we  neror  came  to  an    sound  of  waves  without  seeing  your 


aTowed  nuderstandiug  of  eai.*h  other's 
hearts,  it    was  a    shining  glowing 
time  for  hoth  when  wc  exchanged 
passion  for  passion  ;  when  your  ear- 
nestness and  my  f^incy  encountered 
timidly  yet  most  fondly  ;  and  we  said 
to  outlives  that   this  in  truth  was 
loTC,  irhile  wo  dared  not  say  it  to  one 
another.    That  all  this  was  guilt  and 
disgrace  to  me,  that  my  aJBTection  for 
joa  vas  crime  against  him  to  whom 
my  fidelity  was  rowed,  I  well  know. 
I  irill  not  add  to  my  offence  hy  now  al- 
leging the  excuses  which  his  charac- 
ter, and  conduct,  and  utter  indiffenmcc 
towards  me,  then  seemed  to  furnish  ; 
and  to  which  iu  living  apart  from  me, 
as  entirely  for  his  own  gratification 
he  did,  he  appeared  to  give  almost  a 
pablic  sanction.     Tnie  as  all  this  was, 
I  nerertbeless  knew    the  riglit  and 
cho8c  the  wrong,  and  the  dwelling  on 
these  things  as  justifications  was  but 
a  new  breach  of  dutv.     I  mav,  how- 
ever,  say,  that  I  trust  you  have  never 
known  what  it  is,  in  the  full  strength 
of  emotion  and  imagination  to  have  no 
one  to  love,  to  see  that  all  the  trea- 
sares  of  the  soul  have  been  bestowed 
iu  rain  on  one  who  has  nc^  value  for 
them,  nny,  no  conception  that  they 
could  hiive  a  worth,  and  who  linds  in 
t):e  vulgarest  plcii^ures  more  than  a 
compensation   for  the   devoted  faith 
which  he  throws  away  as  a  cast  gar- 
mtnt.     Such  was  my  state  when  I 
knew  vou.     1  can  still,  after  so  mauv 
yours — and    such   years  I — recall  the 
di-eii  rjjpture,  mingled  with  trembling 
.•'■■lf-rei»roach,  jind   I  have  somctinies 
f.incied,  heigiitcucd  by  it,  which  filled 
my  brca-^f,  when  I  learncil  to  rciid  in 
you  all  1  had  so  vainly  h(ipcd  for  in 
Miothcr.     I  Ind  no  dciigu  of  c.ipti- 
T;itiug  you,  hut  your  Fvnipnthy  wns 
Hearer  to  me  than  the  a«lmi ration  aiid 
homage  of  all  the  Wurhl,  aud  1  may 
now  say  that  I  am  pcrsuadcMl  I  should 
hive  given  up  all  to  po^.-c.-s  it  fully. 
You  acted  wisely,  rightly,  h  vi  ic«ii;', 
when  vou  left  me  ;  and   I  caii  more 
than   forgive  you,  I  tan  thank  you, 
for  all  the  tears  and  groans  you  vo^t 
me,     I  then  went  to  the  seaside  for 
my  health,  and  lived  in  a  lonely  farm- 
house away  from  all  my  acquaintan- 
ces.    I  used  to  spend  hours  fc>itting  on 
the  shore   thinking  of   you,  and  so 
i^trong  was  the  imprcssitm  this  period 
of  my  life  made  on  me  that  1  have 
never  since  been  able  to  hear  the 


image  before  me  as  you  then  were 
— yoimg,  buoyant,  and  enthusiastic, 
with  y<»ur  kindled  cheeks  and  raven 
hair  falling  wildly  roimd  your  fore- 
head. Your  strange  hut  stirring  and 
heartfelt  words  have  always  seemed  to 
me  mingled  inseparably  with  the  mur- 
mur of  the  waters.  In  hapjiy  dreams 
which  renewed  my  musing  youth,  for 
when  1  knew  you  I  was  little  more  than 
twenty,  I  have  sometimes  believed 
that  we  arc  twin  spirits  of  the  ocean, 
floating  with  visionary  forms  beneath 
the  stars,  and  with  airy  feet  skimming 
over  the  white  foam. 

*'  But  I  did  not  propose  to  write  to 
yon  on  this  subject.  My  love  for  you 
—I  now  dare  call  it  hv  its  name — 
what  should  I  not  now  dare  ?  has  been 
to  me  a  source  of  countless,  pleasant, 
and  painful  thoughts.  13ut  the  events 
which  have  led  mo  now  to  write  to 
you  are  of  a  very  dilfercnt  charac- 
ter, and  the  recollection  of  them  jjcr- 
pctually  corrodes  me  with  grief  and 
shame.  For  some  years  after  we 
parted  I  lived  in  a  state  of  dreary 
indifference,  occupying  myself  as  I 
could  with  society,  literature,  and  all 
the  beautiful  art?*.  I  had  become  ac- 
quainted M'ith  an  illustrious  musical 
comjjoser,  whose  music  had  a  charac- 
ter of  strong  feeling  and  sublime  ima- 
gination, to  me  peculiarly  elevating 
and  delightful.  Sometimes  I  visited 
the  infirm  old  man,  who  was  ahuost 
blind,  aud  could  not  rise  from  his 
chair,  yet  under  the  inspiration  of  his 
art  awoke  into  divine  energy.  1  sang 
to  him  the  favourite  airs  of  his  own 
composition,  while  ho  touched  the 
piano,  and  now  and  then  gave  me  a 
suggestion  or  acritiei?m  of  memorable 
fcHeity.  There  was  a  poet  also  fa- 
miliar with  him,  for  whose  words 
FoiJio  of  his  most  perfect  melodies  had 
been  created.  He,  too,  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  this  harmonious  en- 
chanter, who  sometimes  laid  before 
me  a  bt'Ug  newly  produced  by  both,  aud 
asked  me  to  sing  it  for  him.  1  willingly 
did  so,  and  some  of  theses  strains  were 
so  exquisite,  and  gave  me  such  high 
enjoyment,  that  I  probably  sang  with 
more  force  and  expres.'*if)n  in  the  dark 
and  narrow  room  of  the  ohl  man,  with 
none  but  him  near  me,  than  I  ever 
gave  to  the  most  admired  of  rny 
performances,  such  as  they  were,  iu 
the  midst  of  crowded  and  applauding 
circles.  In  the  musician's  study,  near 
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fid  heart  was  rudely  broken^  and  I  imagination^  and  dizary  self-abandon* 
found  m^rself  alone,  and  mourning*  in  ment.  I  often  shrank  from  saying, 
a  dead  wilderness,  with  the  dark  sha-  yes,  to  the  question.  But,  at  least,  I 
dow  of  him  I  once  delighted  in,  mock-  thought,  what  I  now  possess  is  the 
ingatme,  asit  fled  on  the  far  hori-  best  substitute  for  earlier  delight  which 
zon.  Then  in  fear,  and  shame,  and  time  and  calamity  have  left  me. 
eager  passion,^  I  thought  that  I  had  "  I  saw  this  man  in  the  midst  of 
found  realized  in  you  all  I  once  dreamt  London  society,  where  he  was  neces- 
of,wanting  only  my  own  irrecoverable  sarily  the  central  figure  of  many 
rapture,  and  fancied  that  the  one  great  circles.  Those  who  did  not  at  all 
woe  of  nature  and  destiny  was  the  appreciate  his  powers,  and  to  whom 
folly  which  led  me  to  lavish  my  life  his  poems  appeared  tame,  trifling,  and 
upon  another,  instead  of  treasuring  it  obscure,  yet  felt  the  necessity  of  his 
for  you.  There  was  a  fearful  mad  presence,  and  were  fascinated  by  the  * 
joy  in  thb  kindling  of  a  love  which  I  clear  and  graceful  word  which  solved 
had  believed  extinct  for  ever.  In  gain-  whatever  riddle  came  to  hand,  and 
iDg  your  affection,  I  seized  this  good  was  always  spoken  at  the  right  time, 
eren  on  the  brink  of  misery,  and  while  More  than  others  I  enjoyed  his  supe- 
I  knew  that  a  still  blacker  misery  than  riority,  for  I  understood  him  better 
the  first,  would  needs,  one  day,  per-  than  all  but  a  few,  and  received  more 
haps  the  very  morrow,  arise  from  it.  attention  from  him  than  any.  To 
L^ly,  came  my  relation  to  my  new  this  hour  I  cannot  remember,  without 
fiiend,which  rather  tended  to  brighten  some  surprise,  how  much  I  learned 
and  enlarge  the  common  and  the  from  him  even  in  the  course  of  a  few 
cheap,  and  to  enable  me  to  make  the  months.  He  taught  me  to  see  iu  art 
best  of  the  inevitable,  and  to  smooth  a  world  akin  to,  but  distinct  from,  the 
and  embellish  my  road  over  the  earth,  natural  one,  and  representing  all  its 
though  it  gave  me  no  wings  for  mount-  rude  vast  wilderness  of  facts  in  sunny 
iog  into  air.  At  first,  I  had  dwelt  in  and  transparent  imagery.  The  Beau- 
a  heavenly  paradise  with  one  whom  I  tiful  became  for  me  the  highest  ob« 
now  will  not  name.  Then  in  a  ro-  ject  of  existence — to  see  it  and  rcpro- 
mantic  home  with  you,  amid  a  lonely  duce  it  the  noblest  aim  of  human 
and  sublime  land.  But  now  with  him  effort.  Not  at  all  that  I  or  my  friend 
in  a  light  and  fanciful  pavilion,  pitch-  supposed  all  things  to  exist  only  for 
ed  for  ease  and  refreshment  in  a  spot  the  purpose  of  being  purified  and  ro- 
retuned,  but  not  far  from  ordinary  hu-  combined  into  beautiful  symbols.  But 
man  life,  and  yielding  a  fair  prospect  he  taught  me  that  there  is  an  element 
of  its  fields,  and  streams,  and  towns.       of  beauty  in  whatever  is  most  evil, 

**  Thus  I  thought  of  him  when  first    and  that  the  highest  of  our  many  fa- 
we  became  intimate  with  ealich  other,    culties  and  tasks  is  that  of  discovering 
But  gradually  I  better  understood  and    this,  and  employing  it  in  such  shapes 
vas  more  strongly  interested  in  the    as  shall  make  it  manifest  to  the  appre- 
mezhaustible  resources  of  his  talents,    hension  of  men.     But  I  will  not  now 
and  his  power,  not  of  assuming  as  a    review  the  many  sides  on  which  this 
disguise,  but  of  shaping  himself  into    idea  was  presented  to  mc,  and  how 
every  diversity  of  brilliant  and  strik-    much  in  history  and  literature  was 
mg  life.     I  learned,  also,  to  love  him    called  up  by  the  necromancy  of  his 
more,  and  to  value  more  highly  his    intellect  to  strengthen  me  in  these 
apparent    admiration.       So    all  this    opinions  and  sympathies.    It  is  useless 
eomparison,  which  I  had  often  drawn    to  Uaptr  over  the  tale.     I  found,  in 
for  myself,  changed  its  outline,  and    short,  that  the  more  I  grew  to  know 
still  more  its  colouring.     I  began  to    and  admire  him,  the  more  divided  I 
ask  myself  whether  this  calmer  but    insensibly  became  from  all  my  other 
more  complete  mutual   intelligence,    acquaintances  and  friends.     Some,  of 
this  clear  and  friendly  view  over  the    course,  were  jealous  of  my  influence 
worid  around  us,  this  freedom  from    over  him — some  affected  a  moral  dis- 
exaggerating  illusion,  and  this  enjoy-    approbation,  which  some,  doubtless, 
ment  of  the  whole  genius  of  a  man    felt.      The  tide  of  opinion  had  set 
than  whom  none,  probably,  is  more    against  me,  and  many  were  determin- 
entirely  ttid  profusely  cultivated,  was    ed  to  go  with  it  wherever  it  mlgUt 
not  well  worth  all  that  I  had  ever   lead  or  mislead  them.    He  contmxiA^ 
known  of  headlonsr passion,  ofMamiog    to  woo  me  as  a  minsireVloNQT)  bXiii  Xo 

iv£0  jar*  tfo,  ccLxjjx,  c 
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instruct  me  as  a  lageteacher,  but  also  much  I  dislike  all  painful  scenes  that 

to  laugh  at  many  scruples  of  those  excite  and  exhaust  the  feelings>  but 

around  us>  and  say  that  it  was  idle  to  leave  behind  no  profitable  result.    It 

Ibten  to  moral  saws  and  maxims^  very  will  be  happier  for  us  both  that  we 

right  for  those  who  need  them>  but  should  not  meet  again.     1  trust  that, 

inapplicable  to  persons  more  highly  in  mv  absence^  you  may  form  some  tie 

cultivated  than  the  crowd.  ^  Our  life/  which  will  at  least  replace  all  that  you 

he  would  say^  ^  may  be  a  complete^  must  lose  in  me.     Agreeable  and  in- 

passionate^  graceful^  earnest  poem«  in  structive  occupations  you  cannot  want, 

spite  of  those  who  censure  without  In  particular^  I  would  recommend  to 

appreciating  us.'  I  found  myself,  also,  jou  the  art  of  lithographic  drawing, 

isBB  bound  by  the  opinion  of  society,  m  which  I  think  you  likely  to  excel, 

for  while  more  strongly  drawn  to  him  and  which  seems  capable  of  much  im- 

I  was  more  and  more  separated  from  provcmcnt.* 

every  one  else.  In  fact,  ne  had  form-  "  Such  was  the  farewell  of  a  man  for 
ed  a  border  of  delicate  plants  around  whom  I  had  sacrificed  all  that  a  wo- 
me,  and  led  me  to  tend  them  carefully,  man  can  give  or  lose.  I  was  too  com- 
unheeding,  till  too  late,  when  I  found  pletely  crushed  by  the  blow  to  make 
myselfimprisoned  in  a  hedge  of  thorns  nim  any  answer.  My  health  gave 
and  poison  flowers.  Still  I  fancied  my-  way  along  with  so  much  else.  Ho 
self  contented  so  long  as  he  was  with  wrote  to  me  two  or  three  times  during 
me.  He,  too,  appeared  to  feel  as  I,  nay,  the  year  he  was  in  Italy,  and  affected 
became  more  and  more  devoted.  Some  to  believe  my  answers  must  have  mis- 
of  the  loveliest  poems  with  which  he  carried.  They  had  never  been  written, 
bewitched  the  world,  were  suggested  It  is  now  two  years  since  his  return.  I 
b^  his  passion  for  me ;  nay,  a  few  of  rofused  to  see  liim  on  his  making  the 
bis  songs  were  but  versifications  of  proposal.  I  am  now  dying,  without 
passages  in  my  letters  to  him.  In  a  a  friend  near  me,  and  with  no  conso- 
word — for  I  have  loitered  too  weakly  lation  but  that  which  I  derive  from 
already — I  became  wholly  his,  but  not  the  ccrtaintv  of  my  own  repentance 
before  I  fancied  that  he  was  no  loss  for  the  mucn  of  evil  in  my  life,  and 
entirely  my  own.  It  is  idle  in  me  to  that  I  now  long  and  groan  towards 
talk  of  shame,  guilt,  remorse.  I  talked  good  in  every  form  of  it  I  kuow,  not 
of  these  once  as  others  do,  and  as  from  the  hope  of  any  selfish  gain,  but 
people  hear  them  talked  of  in  sermons,  for  its  own  excellence,  and  from  the 
Now  I  know  them,  and  oh,  how  deep  conviction  that  the  sense  of  beauty 
sharply  has  the  knowledge  been  forced  b  but  the  thin  dream  of  which  pure 
upon  mo  I  sanctity  is  the  waking  life.  I  have 
"  In  the  mean-time  he  never  aban-  but  one  request  to  make  to  any  one  on 
doned  his  position  in  that  society  from  earth,  which  is,  that  you  will  convey 
which,  for  his  sake,  I  had  excluded  the  accompanying  papers  to  Walsing- 
myself.  He  mingled  in  it  as  much  as  ham.  They  arc  the  letters  and  poems 
before,  and  was  no  loss  wondered  at  which  he  addressed  to  mo.  I  have 
and  observed,  while  he  laboured  in  written  inside  the  cover,  only  the 
private  at  my  side  in  tho  creation  of  words, — '  I  forgive,  as  I  pray  to  be  for- 
works  which  gained  daily  more  appro-  given.*  You,  therefore,  need  not  fear 
bation,  and  that  of  a  more  valuable  that  you  will  be  the  messenger  of  any 
kind.  But  I  was  not  happy.  My  weak  reproaches.  If  your  voice  can 
sorrow,  however,  was  only  one  ingre-  add  aught  likely  to  move  his  heart, 
dient  in  a  potion  which  contained  much  and  awaken  in  him  some  conscious- 
of  passion,  enthusiasm,  romance,  in  ness  of  the  amazing  reality  of  those 
a  word,  of  deep,  delightful,  and,  feelings  which  have  been  to  him 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  will  add,  of  through  life  onlv  most  refined  and 
unselfish  love.  Such  was  my  state  elaborate  play-things,  I  pray  you  to 
when,  on  the  morrow  of  a  day,  most  do  it.  To  yourself  I  would  only  say 
of  which  he  had  passed  with  me,  I  -^hope  in  all  that  is  good.  Believe 
received  a  note  from  him,  saying  that  in  it — love  it  not  with  the  love  of  pas- 
he  found  it  absolutely  necessary,  in  sion,  but  with  that  of  your  whole 
order  to  complete  a  work  he  had  un-  being, — mind,  heart,  and  conscience, 
dertaken  on  the  different  periods  of  Do  this,  and  you  will  in  time  find  peace, 

-    MTt^  that  he  should  again  visit  Italy.  Perhaps,  where  you  now  least  expect 

r^  "^«^  about  to  set  out  in  two  or  It.  Think  of  m<i  as  now,  in  dying,  tho 

^oivedafs.  ^  Foul[j20w>'l2e  said,  <  how  true  sister  of  yo\«  «^^\nt,  ^v.\.wh.:' 
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Chapter  VII. 

Accompanying  this  letter  was  one  wonder  and  some  scorn ;  and  after  a 
from  a  medical  mao^  unknown  to  pause^  replied^ — 
Collins^  announcing  that  the  packet  '*  Ob«  I  see.  You  mean  to  ac- 
of  papers  had  heen  given  him  hj  his  cuse  me  of  her  death.  A  fancy^ 
patient  on  her  death- bed>  with  an  ear-  doubtless,  founded  on  her  own  state- 
liest request  that  it  might  be  sent  ments.  Poor  Selinal  She  had  an 
immediately  after  her  decease.  Her  infinite  depth  of  Iove>  but  as  little 
death  had  been  calm  and  Christian ;  wisdom  as  the  shallowest  of  female 
nd  she  had  desired  that  a  stone  should  natures." 

be  placed  upon  her  graTe>  bearing  only        "  The  greater  the  crime,  of  prac- 

this  inscription, — '*  Here  lies  a  Wo-  tising  on  her  folly." 
man,  a  Sinner,  a  Victim,  and  a  Peni-        **  So  be  it.     There  are  few  graves 

tent."  of  those  whom  we  have  known  at  all 

When  Collins  had  indulged  for  an  intimately  on  which  error  of  some  kind 

boar  the  feelings  caused  by  this  com-  does  not  sit,  and  accuse  and  revile  us 

munication,  he  walked  to  the  Mount  as  we  pass  along.  Wc  have,  however, 

in  search  of  Walsingham.  He  did  not  something  better  to  do  than  to  reply, 

at  all  change  his  common  grey  dress  ;  As  well  might  one  turn  back  to  answer 

and  he  arrived  at  the  house  with  his  the  scoffings  of  the  voices  which  besot 

staff  in  his  hand,  weary,  travel-stained,  the  traveller  up  the  mountain  in  the 

and  excited.  He  might  not  have  easily  Arabian  Tale." 
gained  access  at  the  moment  to  the        "  Is  this,  then,  all — a  wretched  fila- 

man  he  sought,  but  Maria  happened  to  grec  comparison,  half  a  jest,  and  all  a 

see  him,  and,  observing  from  his  look  falsehood — wliich  you  can  give  as  la- 

and  tone  that  he  was  in  a  disturbed  mentation  for  her  whoso  heart  you 

mood,  and  full  of  serious  care,  she  broke?" 

asked  him  no  question,  but  opened  a  *'  My  calmness  is  perhaps  moro  suit- 
door  into  the  library,  and  said,  '  I  able  under  the  eye  of  death  than  your 
believe  you  will  find  him  there.*  mad,  boyish  anger.  But  wc  gain  no- 
Tlirough  an  arch,  at  the  opposite  end  thing  by  this  inappropriate  dispute. 
qf  the  room,  he  now  saw  Walsing-  If  you  have  discharged  your  commis- 
ham,  seated  in  a  smaller  study,  at  a  sion  I  thank  you  for  your  pains ;  if  not, 
table,  and  with  a  book  before  him.  pray  do  so  without  delay .  I  would  fain 
The  stained  glass  window  threw  a  be  atlcisuro  to  recall  the  pictures  of  the 
crimson  glory  on  his  noble  face.  As  past,with  which  these  letters,  if  they  be 
Collins  approached  with  a  strong  and  what  I  suppose,  are  closely  connected." 
ha&ty  step,  the  poet  rose,  and  met  him  "  The  letters  are  your  own.  I  have 
with  a  gentle  smile,  expressed  his  plea-  not  read  them,  as  1  had  no  spurious 
sure  at  seeing  him,  and  begged  him  ambition  of  writing  a  romance,  and 
to  sit  down.      The  recluse  had  the  finding  matter  to  garnish  it  in  every 

Sacket  of  papers  in  his  hand,  which  forgotten  heap  of  rubbish.     I  know 
e  held  out,  and  said —  wellwithwhata  pretence  of  passionate 
*'  I  am  sorry  the  pleasure  is  not  mu-  feeling  they  must  be  filled,  or  they 
taal.     I  am  come  on  a  painful  errand,  could  never  have  obtained  any  sympa- 
wluch  these  papers  will  explain.     Per-  thy  from  a  heart  like  hers." 
baps  the  natiure  of  it  will  occur  to  you,         "  I  daresay  some  of  them  are  love- 
when  I  recall  the  name  of  Selina,  and  letters;  but,  assuredly,  they  contain  no 
tell  you  that  she  is  now  dead."  binding  pledges  that  my  life  was  to  be 
•*  Dead !"   said  Walsingham,  with  wasted  in  playing  with  the  tangles  of 
a  tone  of  sincere  surprise  and  grief ;  Selina*s  hair.      But,   Mr   Collins,   1 
and,  as  he  took  the  packet,  he  sank  know  how  she  once  felt  towards  you> 
back  into  his  seat,  and  leaned  his  head  and  I  can  understand  and  forgive  your 
upon  his  hand,  with  which  he  hid  his  present  emotion.     Your  judgment  of 
fyes.   He  remained  thus  for  some  mi-  me  is,  perhaps,  from  your  point  of 
nates,  when   Collins  said — "  Deadl  view,  very  natural ;  but,  if  you  have 
and  by  whom  slain,  you  probably  can  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  l\i\&  V\fi\t>  \ 
bett  mvine.'*  again  beg  of  you  to  leave  me  le  xkv^ 
WslgiB^bam  looked  up  with  gravo  own  reflections,** 
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<*  I  would  gladly  do  so,  if  I  had  any 
expectation  they  would  prove  as  pain- 
fuf  as  they  ought.  I  have,  however, 
little  hope  of  changing  a  settled  iciness 
of  heart,  so  long  accustomed  to  be 
played  over  by  the  northern  lights  of 
fancy,  and  therewith  to  be  content. 
Could  you  only  learn  what  a  base  and 
gaudy  reptile  you  seemed  at  the  last 
to  her, — you  now  seem  to  me, — you 
would  at  least  shrink  from  a  contempt 
far  sterner  than  any  you  can  pretend 
to  feel.  With  all  your  fame,  and  selfish 
lie-begetting  genius,  I  have  known 
many  a  poor  handicraftsman  worthier 
than  you  to  have  been  loved  by  her, 
and  whose  name  I  would  rather  be  able 
now  to  join  with  hers  on  her  untimely 
but  most  welcome  tomb." 

Walsingham  started  up,  trembling 
as  he  rose,  while  Collins,  before  ho 
spoke,  turned  his  back  upon  him,  and 
strode  out  of  the  room. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  poet  began  to 
read  deliberately  through  the  letters  and 
papers  ;  and  he  soon  embodied  the  re- 
sults of  his  reflection  on  them  in  some 
hasty  stanzas.  He  afterwards  recurred 
to  the  scene  between  himself  and  Col- 
lins, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
resembled  one  which  might  be  worth 
painting  between  Luther  and  Leo  X. 
Collins,  he  thought,  would  probably 
be  as  well  pleased  with  the  parf  of  the 
reformer  wnich  I  assign  him,  as  I  with 
that  of  the  cultivated  and  genial  man, 
no  true  head,  perhaps,  of  Christendom, 
but  a  worthy  Pope  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
After  all,  St  Peter's  is  like  to  stand  as 
long  as  the  Reformation.  The  verses 
were  these : — 


1. 

"  There  was  a  maid  who  held  a  lute, 
And  sat  beside  a  fouDtain^s  brim, 
And  while  she  sang  the  woods  were  mute, 
And  beard  through  all  their  arches  dim. 

2. 
•*  She  sang,  *  O !  life,  thou  weary  boon, 
'Tis  Lovo  that  makes  thee  sad  to  me, 
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And  thou,  O  Lovo !  wilt  leave  me  1000, 


For  GriePs  cold  kiss  has  poisoned  thee. 

3. 
«  <  O  life  1  O  love  1  O  woeful  heait  I 
I  sing  for  one  who  cannot  hear ; 
Thou,  water,  can'st  not  ease  my  snuirt 
Ye  summer  leaves,  my  wreath  is  sere. 

4. 
''  <  Thou  lute,  how  oft  thy  strains  were 

sweet 
To  him  who  cannot  hear  thee  now  ! 
My  heart  and  fingers  idly  beat — 
Two  useless  toys  are  I  and  thou.' 

5. 

''  I  saw  the  maid,  I  heard  the  song, 
Amid  the  heedless  foliage  sigh  ; 
I  turned  away,  and  wandered  long, 
Or  sat  and  dreamt  beneath  the  sky. 

6. 
"  I  mused  amid  a  lonely  glen, 
Where  trees,  and  winds,  and  streams  were 

all. 
And  thought,  how  shrieks  from  sorrow's 

den. 
Re-echo  every  madrigal. 

7. 

'<  From  each  delight  of  human  hearts, 
That  finds  within  those  caves  a  tomb, 
A  ghost  inevitable  starts, 
And  haunts,  as  rightful  prince,  the  gloom. 

8. 
"  But  not  supreme  the  spectres  reign, 
And  oft  a  younger  joyous  crew 
Will  scare  away  the  goblin  train. 
And  bless  the  radiant  halls  anew. 

9. 
"  I  turned  and  sought  the  fountain's  glade, 
And  Grief  and  Bliss,  a  sister  pair. 
Two  nymphs,   came  glimmering  tlirongb 

the  shade. 
And  seemed  to  s|)eed  me  smoothly  there. 

10. 
*'  Again  I  saw  the  fountain  flow, 
I  heard  the  trees  around  it  wave. 
But  caught  no  lute's  melodious  woe  : 
1  only  found  a  grassy  grave.'' 


ChaptbB  VIIL 


On  that  evening  Collins  returned^ 

weary,  sad,  and  seornful,  to  his  eot- 

tage,  and  sat  solitary  in  the  room 

^       where  he  bad  received  Walsingham 

snd  Maria.   The  old  servant,  who  was 

Mccastomod  to  observe  hiB  humour, 


saw  that  he  was  disturbed  and  melan- 
choly, and  kept  out  of  his  way.  Thus 
he  remained,  alone  in  his  old  elm- wood 
arm-chair,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
floor,  while  darkness  closed  around 
him.  The\ic\uBgolt^i^«A.v^sli\d<(^ 
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in  its  tall  brown  case,  the  scarcely 
andihle  murmur  of  the  rivulet  at  the 
bottom  of  tlie  garden^  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  light  wind  among  the 
trees  about  the  cottage>  were  the  only 
sounds  the  recluse  heard.   Even  these 
be  was  hardly  sensible  of,  for  his 
thoughts  were  intent  on  the  matters 
that  lay  nearest  and  most  inward  to 
him — tus  passion  for  Selina — his  hate 
of  Walsingham — ^his  tender  reverence 
for  Maria — his  grateful  devotion  to  her 
inother*8  memory — and,  as  lying  in 
the  same  range  of  feeling,  and  akm  in 
depth,  although  not  outwardly  con- 
nected with  these,    the  vague  raw 
strivings  of  his  political  partisanship, 
ending  in  a  bloody  woe.    These  were 
the  closest  and  most  personal  themes 
of  emotion  which  his  hfe  supplied,  and 
therefore — such  b  the  frame  of  man's 
spirit — those  which  extended  furthest, 
and  seemed  to  him  fullest  of  the  infinite 
and  imperishable.     Life,  Death,  Des- 
tiny,   Alischancc,    Error,    Remorse, 
Despair,  contempt  of  All  and  of  Him- 
self— these,  none  of  them  exclusively 
possessing  him,  were  all  by  turns  wiiii 


him. 


That,  however,  which  chiefiy  oc- 
cupied him,  was  the  image  of  Selina, 
as  be  had  formerly  seen  her — the  large 
and  blooming  form,  with  its  sunny 
colouring  and  glow  of  life,  which,  in 
his  youthful  season  of  fancy  and  eager- 
ness, had  been  to  him  the  descending 
apparition  of  all  Olympian  beauty. — 
•*How  fondly,'*  he  thought,— "  how 
ddirionsly  did  I  love  her.  What 
islands  of  Atlantis  and  Utopia  did  I 
not  people  with  our  imagined  loves. 
And  all  this  I  left  at  the  command  of 
severe  wisdom, — rather  for  her  sake 
even  than  my  own.  And  all  this  was 
enjoyed  to  satiety  by  another ;  and  then 
the  believing,  credulous,  misguided, 
devoted  heart,  was  given  up  to  its  own 
lonely  despair,  and  left  to  find,  in  the 
bitter  sense  of  its  own  weakness,  a  ra- 
tification of  the  world's  contempt." 

Hardly  had  the  reflection  occurred 
to  him  before  he  was  ashamed  and 
sorrow-stricken  at  having  mingled  any 
faute  jealousy,  on  his  own  account,  with 
Ins  pure  grief  for  Selina*s  fate,  and 
his  righteous  indignation  against  VVal- 
dngham.  **  So,'*  he  thought,  **  it  is  with 
man,  ever  giving  to  the  petty  and  in- 
dividoal  the  mark  and  trappings  of  the 
abtolote  and  infinite.  Yet  even  thus 
he  shows  hia  indomiteU^  tendency  to 


strive  towards  the  higher  than  what  ho 
is.     So  appearance  is  never  a  mere 
and  gratuitous  falsehood,  but  the  ready 
and  immediate  substitute  for  being,  of 
which,  during  a  time,  it  assumes  the 
name  and  attributes.     It  is  the  ser- 
vant, who,  wearing  his  master's  clothes 
and  title,  goes  before  him  to  preparo 
the  way,  and  prefigures  his  postponed 
arrival.     But  with  me,  at  least,  this 
servile  and  heraldic  ministration  of 
falsehood  to  truth  is,  I  trust,  for  ever  at 
an  end ;  and  I  can  no  longer  bear  to 
exchange  greetings  or  keep  terms  of 
alliance  with  that  which  is  not  what  it 
seems.  Jealousy! — Revenge!— 4own, 
down  I  and  wear  no  more  the  austere 
and  divine  aspect  of  Truth  and  Right. 
Yet  even  with  this  rigid  separation  of 
myself  and  my  own  feelings  from  tho 
wnole  matter,  still  it  remains  a  dark 
puzzle.     I  cannot  execute  vengeance 
on   Walsingham.      The    blade  with 
which  I  sought  to  stab  him  would 
start  back  from  the  airy  shade  of  Se- 
lina interposed  between.    Nay,  at  all 
events,  it  were  better  to  leave  him 
fluttering  idly  over  the  sb'me  in  which 
at  last,  when  hb  wings  fail,  he  will 
assuredly  be  caught  and  sink.     She 
sleeps  calmly,  or,  at  least,  tho  tomb 
conceals  and  locks  beyond  our  reach 
her  present  stage  of  sufiering.     It  is 
I  who  remain  here,  the  object  of  my 
own  hideous  thoughts,  and  find  myself 
again,  after  years  of  enforced  calm, 
distracted  and  tortured  with  the  same 

?angs  and  remembrances  from  which 
have  already  given  so  much  of  my 
life-blood  to  buy  an  uneasy  and  inse- 
cure escape.  It  is  unmanly,  weak, 
pitiable  to  give  way.  It  were  nobler, 
more  Titanic,  to  struggle  on.  Yet 
struggle  leading  only  to  fresh  strug- 
gle, without  a  hope  of  final  peace, 
wastes  and  grinds  down  the  spirit,  if  it 
does  not  issue  in  immediate  defeat  and 
death.  Oh,  that  some  signal  were 
eivcn  from  the  loftier  circles  of  this 
frame  of  things,  and  that,  by  it  em- 
powered, I  could  sink  into  scapdcep 
oblivion  I " 

One — two — three — the  clocksound- 
ed  as  he  muttered  to  himself,  and  so 
on  to  twelve. 

The  sound  broke  up  the  dream  of 
his  existence,  and  many  minds  awoko 
within  a  single  breast.  Edmonstone — 
Harcourt—  Wilson — Hastings — Mus- 
grave  —  Walsingham  —  GoUins  —  «S1 
were  there.  With  the  fee^ngs  of  &ee% 
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the  army  np  at  London  or  somewhere^ 
and  he  let  Mr  Lascelles  live  in  the 
manor-house.  Mrs  Lascelles,  who 
ras  one  of  the  best  women  I  ever  saw> 
had  just  brought  him  a  girl,  and  thej 
had  lost  two  or  three  children  before. 
I  lived  then  at  a  cottage  down  by  the 
mill,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  this,  and 
had  my  daughter  with  me.  My  wife 
and  all  my  other  children  were  gone, 
and  my  daughter  Mary  was  a  widow, 
with  one  little  boy.  He  and  his  mo- 
ther too  have  been  taken  since.  She 
liad  buried  her  husband  away  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  was  come  back  to  me 
to  lie-in.  A  few  days  after  this,  late 
m  the  evening,  I  heard  a  tap  at  my 
door,  and  I  remember  my  little  grand- 
i>on  woke  up,  and  said,  *  Grandfather, 
there*s  a  noise ;  do  you  think  it  is  a 
ghost  ?  *  Poor  child  I  he  went  soon 
afler  to  a  better  place.  I  opened  thd 
door,  and  saw  Mr  Lascelles.  He 
looked  very  pale  and  distressed,  and 
he  said  to  me,  *  Fowler,  I  cannot  stay 
now  to  speak  to  you,  for  1  should  be 
nussed  at  home.  But  come  up  to  the 
farthest  gate  of  the  wood  behind  the 
house' — that's  where  1  came  in  just 
now — *  to-morrow  morning  at  six 
o*clock,  and  I  will  meet  you  there.' 
He  slipped  a  guinea  into  my  hand, 
and  hurried  away.  I  was  much  puz- 
zled and  surprised,  and  after  I  went 
to  bed  I  lay  awake  for  half  an  hour 
thinking  what  it  could  mean.  How- 
ever, the  guinea  served  to  buy  some 
gruel  that  night  for  my  daughter,  and 
something  too  for  little  Thomas.  The 
next  morning  I  went  up  at  six  o'clock, 
and  found  Mr  Lascelles  waiting  at  the 
gate.  He  told  me  to  follow  him,  and 
walked  before  me  to  this  place  ;  and 
when  we  got  here  he  turned  sharp 
round  upon  me,  and  said,  *  Fowler, 
will  yon  save  my  wife's  life?'  At 
first  1  thought  that  he  was  mad,  and 
1  could  not  answer  any  thing ;  but  I 
looked  at  him  where  he  stood — there 
where  your  foot  now  is.  Then  his 
face  seemed  to  shiver,  and  grew  pale, 
and  then  red  again,  and  he  said, 
'  Fowler,  do  you  want  to  kill  Mrs 
Lascelles,  or  will  you  save  her  life  ? ' 
and  he  stepped  close  to  me,  and  caught 
my  arm,  and  looked  hard  into  my  face 
with  the  strangest,  sharp,  sorrowful 
look  I  ever  saw.  I  could  hardly 
speak,  but  I  said,  «  To  be  sure,  sir, 
111  do  whatever  I  can,  unless  it  is 
something  wrong.  If  yon  want  that, 
rUsee  and  pay  you  hack  your  guinea. 


somehow  before  long.'  At  this  he 
looked  quieter,  and  said, « My  guinea! 
Pooh!  what  signities  that?  Listen, 
and  ril  tell  you  what  I  want.  You 
know  I  have  lost  all  the  children  I 
have  had  except  this  one ;  and  Mrs 
Lascelles  was  almost  heart-broken 
before  this  was  born,  thinking  she 
should  lose  it  too  in  a  few  months. 
The  child  is  a  girl,  and  since  its  birth, 
a  week  ago,  it  has  been  growing  every 
day  punier  and  puniiT ;  and  the  mo- 
ther, what  between  her  weak  state 
from  her  confinement,  and  her  grief 
for  the  poor  babv,  has  grown  quite  ill. 
She  is  m  a  high  fever  and  deliriouSf 
and  is  always  asking  for  the  child,  and 
crying.  Even  if  she  should  grow  a 
little  better,  and  find  it  dead,  the  doc- 
tor says  that  very  likely  she  might  go 
too.  It  would  be  a  hard  thing.  Fowler, 
to  lose  a  wife  one  loves.'  Then  I 
looked  at  him  too,  and  said,  '  You 
may  say  that,  sir ;  it*s  a  deal  worse 
than  to  lose  a  leg.'  So  he  went  on 
this  way — *  Now  I  want  to  know,  will 
you  prevent  this  with  no  loss  to  your- 
self ?' — *  I  prevent  it,  sir!  What  can 
I  do  ?  I  am  not  a  doctor,  much  less 
God,  to  save  the  poor  child's  life  or 
Mrs  Lascelles's.'^'Oh,'  he  answered, 

*  you  can  do  every  thing.  You  have 
a  daughter  who  lias  been  just  conBned 
too,  and  her  baby  is  a  girl,  is  it  not?* — 
There  he  stopped,  and  it  all  came 
across  me  like  a  blaze  of  fire,  and  I 
thought  I  should  have  fallen  down. 
But  then  again  he  took  my  hand,  and 
pressed  it  very  hard,  and  looked  into 
my  face  that  odd  way.  His  eyes  were 
filling  with  tears,  and  he  said — *  Will 
you  persuade  your  daughter  to  give 
me  that  baby  ?  She  has  another  child, 
1  know,  and  you  and  she  will  be  able 
to  do  better  for  it.  Besides,  the  one 
she  parts  with  will  be  brought  up  as 
Mrs  Lascelles's  own,  so  you  may  be 
sure  it  will  want  for  nothing,  and  I 
shall  always  be  grateful  to  you  and 
yours  for  the  best  service  any  one 
could  render  me.' — This  all  came  on 
me  together,  and  I  could  only  say— 

*  Well,  sir,  but  my  little  grandchild — 
poor  baby,  it  is  but  ill  off  now,'  I  said, 

*  and  likely  to  be  worse — my  grand- 
child will  not  be  the  same  thing  to  Mrs 
Lascelles  as  her  own.  Had  not  you 
better  wait  till  she  gets  stronger,  and 
if  so  be  that  God  pleases  to  take  her 
^rl,  why  then  she  may  c\\oow  wi- 
other  for  herself?*—*  YoktYcti*  \ve  w3A» 
'she'll  never  gtoir  Bltonijw  \i  ^^ 
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loses  this  child.   She  must  never  know  used  now  and  then  for  burying  in 

of  the  exchange.     Before  the  baby  those  days." 

dies,  and  it  has  not  many  hours  to  live.  This  brought  back  to  Maria  her 

the  other  must  be  put  in  its  place  while  presence  there,  and  all  the  scene  with 

siio  sleeps,  or  is  too  confused  in  her  Walsingham,  and  suggested  to  her 

head  to  kuow  what  we  are  doing,  more  vividly  than  any  thing  beforo 

Tlion  when  she  comes  round  a  little,  the  change  of  her  position  in  the  world, 

and  sees  tbo  child  strong  and  well,  no  She  tried,  however,  to  fix  her  thoughts 

doubt  she'll  recover  too.     She  must  upon  the  obscure  grave  and  history  of 

uever  know  it ; ' — and  he  sud  the  word  her  mother,  and  to  find  her  own  real- 

never  as  if  he  wanted  to  nail  the  notion  itv  in  these  new  circumstances.     Of 

into  my  head .    I  felt  quite  puzzled  and  Mrs  Lascelles  she  did  not  dare  to  think . 

unsteady,  and  did  not  know  what  to  But  at  last  she  asked  again, — "  Who 

say.     There  was  the  thought  of  the  was  my  father?" 

poor  lady's  death,  and  Mr  LascoUes's  *^  He  was  a  fisherman  twenty  miles 

grief,  and  perhaps  his  death  too,  for  fromthis,  andavery  good  voungman. 

to  be  sure  no  one  ever  loved  his  wife  But  he  was  drowned,  and  his  wife  was 

more  than  he;   and  then  I  thought  obliged  to  return  to  me.     His  name 

how  ill  I  could  do  for  my  daughter  was  Williams." 

and  her  children,  how  often  they  would  She  mused  for  a  few  moments,  and, 

be  likely  to  want  food  and  clothes  and  gathering  strength  and  courage,  sdd 

fire,  and  what  worse  would  become  of  to  Fowler — "  My  name,  then,  is  Wil- 

them  if  I  died  ;  and,  after  pondering  liams,  too  ?  But  there  are  other  things 

a  minute  or  two,  I  said — ^  Sir,  you  that  I  must  know  in  order  to  do  what 

shall  have  the  child,  if  I  can  manage  is  right." — Then,  by  several  distinct 

it.*'*  questions,  she  drew  from  him  the  ac- 

The   whole  story   had  gradually  count  of  which  the  following  facts  are 

been  unfolding  itself  in  Maria*s  mind,  a  summary : — 

though,  in  her  amazement,  she  had  Mr  Lascelles  had  himself  gone  for 

much  difficulty  to  comprehend  it  per-  the  child  at  night,  together  with  the 

fectly.     At  last  she  exclaimed — "  Do  medical  man,  taking  the  corpse  of  his 

you  mean  that   1  am    your  grand-  own  baby  to  Fowler's  cottage.     This 

daughter,  and  not  the  child  of  Mrs  was  buried,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  as 

Lascelles  ?"  the  child  of  Mrs  Williams.     Her  11  v- 

Startled  at  her  tone  of  voice,  he  an-  ing  infant  was,  in  the  mean-time,  con- 
swcrcd,  hurriedly — "  That  and  no-  veved  to  the  Mount;  and,  as  Mrs  Las- 
thing  else  is  what  1  mean."  celles  was  far  too  ill  to  observe  accu- 

Thcu  rose  an  agony  of  grief  in  her.  ratelv,  and  the  room  was  kept  darken- 
She  covered  her  face  with  both  her  ed,  there  was  no  difficult v  in  deceiving 
hands,  and  her  head  sank  down  upon  her.  She  then  gradually  recovered 
her  lap.  Her  limbs,  too,  failed,  and  her  health,  and  soon  became  perfectly 
she  slid  oli'  the  bench  until  she  knelt  well.  Mr  Lascelles  had  said  to  Fowler 
upon  the  ground.  Fowler  was  bewil-  that  he  should  immediately  make  a 
dercd  between  habitual  respect  for  her  will,  bequeathing  all  his  property  to 
station  and  fond  affection  for  herself,  Maria  after  his  wife's  death,  with  an 
and  ho  thought  that  ho  had  best  let  annuity  to  Fowler  and  his  daughter, 
her  weep  on  for  some  minutes.  Then  He  premised,  however,  that  this  had 
he  wont  to  her  and  touched  her  arm.  not  been  done,  as  he  had  not  since  re> 
She  shrank  from  him  hastily,  but  the  ceived  any  payment,  and  the  omission 
next  instant  seized  the  great  brown  was  easily  explained,  for  Mr  Lascelles 
furrowed  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  her  was  killed  a  very  few  months  after- 
lips.  She  rose  from  her  knees  and  wards  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Mrs 
sat  down  again  upon  the  bench,  and  Lascelles  then  removed  to  London,  in 
desired  him  to  sit  beside  her. — "  Tell  order  to  be  near  her  mother  and  otlicr 
me,"  she  said,  ^'  what  became  of  my  friends.  The  nurse,  who  alono  among 
mother?"  the  servants  knew  of  tlie  exchange, 

"  She  lost  her  little  boy  by  hoopmg-  had  been  long  dead.     The  medical 

cough,  and  then  she  too  pined  away  man  had  gone  to  reside  in  the  metro- 

and  died.    They  are  both  buried  with  polis,  and  of  his  further  history  Fowler 

my  wife  and  our  other  children  in  the  knew  notldng.  But  he  produced  from 

charchjrard  o£  the  old  church  that  was  an  old  tin  snuff-box  a  cortificate  of  the 

burned  the  other  night,    li  was  still  principal  tact  irnXtftU  b^  Mt  Lwwelles 
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bifflfldfi  and  signed  both  by  him  and 
tbe  8oi^g:eon. 

The  sight  of  this  paper  again  agi- 
tated Maria  'vioientlj,  for  although 
she  had  before  no  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  the  narratiye>  this  seemed  at  once 
to  bring  it  into  the  class  of  admitted 
and  commonplace  facts.  Eycry  thing 
which  seemed  to  separate  her  from 
Mrs  Lascelles  was  to  her  excruciat- 
iag.  But  she  felt  the  necessity  of 
deebion  and  external  calmness,  and 
would  think  only  of  what  was  to  be 
done. 

"Why,"  she  said,  "did  you  not 
tell  me  this  sooner  ?  " 

**  Why  should  1  ?   You  were  happy, 
and  80  was  I.     And  I  did  not  know 
what  change  it  might  make  for  you  if 
1 5poke  of  matters  that  had  happened 
twenty  years  ago.     But  now  I  think 
I  shall  not  live  much  longer,  and  I 
could  not  die  quietly  without  telling 
you  the  truth.     But   I  shall  never 
^pcak  a  word  of  it  to  any  one  else. 
So  you  must  settle  for  yourself  whe- 
ther you  choose  any  thing  to  be  done 
about  it.*' 

*'  I  shall  at  once  tell  Mr  and  Mrs 
Nugent  the  whole  story.  What  they 
may  wish  I  do  not  know.  But  I  will 
send  to  inform  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  the  meantime,  take  this,"  giving 
him  the  contents  of  her  purse,  **  I 
must  not  have  money  aud  you  bo  in 
want  of  it." 
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The  old  man  looked  at  her  with 
glistening  and  delighted  eyes,  and 
exclaimed,  <*  Well,  when  1  have  seen 
you,  I  have  often  thought  you  are  a 
deal  prettier  than  ever  your  poor  mo- 
ther was,  though  she  was  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  parish  ;  but  I  never  knew 
you  look  half  so  beautiful  before. 
Perhaps  when  I  see  you  again,  if  that 
ever  happens,  it  may  be  settled  that 
you  shall  be  nothing  more  to  me  than 
a  fine  young  lady,  and,  I  daresay,  that 
would  be  best  for  us  both.  But  I 
should  like  that  you  would  give  your 
old  grandfather  one  kiss  before  ho 
dies."  She  threw  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him  repeatedly,  while 
the  tears  ran  down  his  face.  "  Now," 
he  said,  "  dear  Miss  Maria,  you  had 
best  go  to  the  house,  and  leave  me  to 
get  home  at  my  owu  pace.  You  will 
have  plenty  to  think  of,  no  doubt. 
But,  at  all  events,  you  may  believe 
that  you  are  dearer  to  poor  old  Jack 
Fowler  than  to  any  of  the  great  folks 
you  have  been  living  among.  I  never 
saw  the  tail  of  yoiu*  gown  go  by  with- 
out praying  God  to  bless  you ;  and 
when  you  used  to  come  down  here 
from  London,  I  always  fancied  lie  had 
sent  an  angel  into  the  country  to  do 
every  body  f^ood.  God  bless  you,  my 
darling !  God  bless  you,  and  make 
you  as  happy  as  I  wish  you,  and  as 
good  as  the  Virgin  Mary  1 " 


Chapter  X. 


When  Maria  had  reached  her  own 
room  she  threw  herself  upon  her 
knees,  and  prayed  for  strength  to  do 
what  was  right  in  all  things,  and  to 
bear  meekly  and  cheerfully  whatever 
might  occur  to  her. 

She  then  sat  down  and  began  to 
rtiiect  upon  the  steps  requisite  to  be 
tjiken.  Her  heart  was  full  of  the  me- 
mory of  Mrs  Lascelles,  who  had  been 
to  her  far  more  than  a  common  mo- 
ther, and  who  had  died  in  the  belief 
that  Maria  was  her  child.  But  she 
knew  that  now  was  not  the  time  for 
these  feelings,  and  turned  away  from 
them  in  order  to  act  decidedly.  The 
question  as  to  Mr  Nugent*s  determi- 
nation was  far  from  clear.  He  was  a 
haughty  self-indulgent  man,  full  of' 
concentrated  family  pride,  and  believ- 
ing that  there  was  a  specific  virtue  in 
the  blood  of  his  ancestors  to  render 


their  descendants  a  race  altogether 
apart,  in  merit  and  dignity,  from  the 
rest  of  mankind.  The  notion  that 
any  one  not  thus  distinguished  should 
appear  as  a  sharer  of  the  Nugent  pri- 
vileges, even  on  the  mother's  side,  was 
very  likely  to  strike  him  as  an  un- 
heard-of profanation.  It  might,  pos- 
sibly, seem  to  him  an  imposture  violat- 
ing the  most  sacred  principles  of  hu- 
man existence,  and  entailing  nothing 
less  than  infamy  on  any  one  who 
should  connive  at  it.  .  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  money,  Maria  knew  that  her 
supposed  father  had  possessed  a  con- 
siderable fortune ;  but  this,  she  believ- 
ed, arose  entirely  from  the  produce  of 
a  Cornish  mine,  which,  she  understood, 
had  now  ceased  to  be  profitable.  She 
had,  moreover,  little  doubt  that  he  had 
not  left  a  will,  and  that  she,  therefore, 
would,  at  all  events,  possess  no  claii 
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Hor  supposed  mother's  small  fortune^ 
gbo  also  believed,  had  come  to  her  by 
inhoritaDCCy  not  bequest ;  as^  indeed, 
Mrs  Lascelles  could  have  had  no  rea- 
son for  making  a  testamentary  dispo- 
sition in  favour  of  an  only  child,  who 
would  naturally  succeed  to  her  posses- 
sions. Any  provision  from  this  source 
she  would,  therefore,  also  be  deprived 
of;  and,  at  all  events,  sho  would  have 
had  at  \ei\»t  much  hesitation  in  taking 
advantage  of  a  bequest  made  under  an 
erroneous  belief  as  to  her  birth.  Thus 
sho  saw  clearly  that  she  was  now  alto- 
gether dependent  on  Mr  Nugent,  who 
had  always  professed  the  intention  of 
making  her  his  heir,  but  who  would 
now  assuredly  abandon  any  such  de- 
sign, and  might  very  possibly  even 
dismiss  her  from  his  regard  and  pro- 
tection. Mrs  Nugent  abounded  in 
good-will  of  a  very  ordinary  and  un- 
discerning  stamp,  but,  as  to  all  more 
serious  matters,  was  a  mere  instrument 
of  her  husband's  decrees.  She  bought 
some  latitude  of  indulgence  by  an 
idolatrous  veneration  for  his  wisdom 
in  every  thing  on  which  he  condes- 
cended to  exert  it. 

Having  thus  revieweil  for  herself 
the  chief  circumstances  of  her  situa- 
tion, she  wroto  a  full  adcount  of  all 
she  had  heard  from  Fowler,  which  slje 
addressed  to  Mr  Nugent,  and  begged 
to  know  what  he  might  decide.  Sho 
sent  the  letter  to  him  by  a  servant 
within  two  hours  of  her  return  to  the 
house.  Having  done  this,  her  heart, 
though  still  deeply  agitated,  felt  much 
lighter  than  before ;  and  she  leant  her 
head  upon  her  hand,  and  retraced  all 
her  life  with  Mrs  Lascelles,  even  in 
the  most  minute  detail,  as  if  on  occa- 
sion of  a  second  death-bed,  again 
taking  leave  for  over  of  the  only  being 
whom  she  had  known  as  a  mother. 
She  took  out,  and  looked  at  all  the 
little  outward  tokens  in  her  possession 
of  warm  and  pure  maternal  affection, 
a  miniature  which  she  had  always 
worn,  a  bracelet  of  her  hair,  a  paper 
of  practical  directions  for  her  conduct 
in  life,  and  some  fragments  of  written 
prayer  for  her  welfare.  Long  and 
sadly  did  she  contemplate  these  things, 
and  revolved  the  mystery  of  that  re- 
lation, so  far  higher  and  holier  than 
tho  outward  and  natural  one,  which 
had  constituted,  and  would  for  ever 
mountain  the  guide  and  guardian  of 

Iter  childhood  as  the  trtie  and  imporish- 

ablc  mother  of  her  spirit. 
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She  was  left  alone  to  the  indulgence 
of  these  reflections  till  nearly  evening, 
when  her  maid  knocked  at  the  door 
and  delivered  to  her  a  letter,  which, 
she  said,  had  been  given  to  her  by  Mr 
Nugent's  man.  Maria  dismissed  her, 
and  with  a  firm  hand  opened  the  paper, 
which  had  no  direction,  but  tho  con- 
tents of  which  ran  thus : — 

"  Dear  Miss  Williams, — I  address 
you  by  the  name  which  I  learn  froip 
your  communication  you  must  hence- 
forth bear,  because  it  can  never  be  too 
soon  to  act  upon  a  sense  of  duty.  You 
will  not  expect  me  to  write  very  co- 
herently while  indignant,  as  I  now 
must  be,  at  the  unprincipled  deception 
BO  long  practised  upon  me.  Not  that 
I  mean  at  all  severely  to  blame  you. 
I  have  no  doubt,  from  all  I  have  seen 
of  you,  that  you  would  have  shrunk 
with  just  horror  from  assuming  any 
claim  to  the  blood  of  my  family.  Even 
if,  as  I  cannot  but  suspect,  you  have 
sometimes  had  instinctive  suspicions — 
providential  intimations,  as  it  were — 
that  your  birth  did  not  entitle  you  to 
the  position  you  were  placed  in,  yet 
I  cannot  wonder  that  these  were  speed- 
ily suppressed  by  the  consideration  of 
the  distinction  you  thus  attained,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  ease  and  elegance 
of  your  life,  which  I  candidly  confess 
that  I  esteem  of  less  importance. 
Neither  do  I  unconditionally  condemn 
my  late  sister,  who,  doubtless,  had  de- 
rived from  her  ancestors  a  sense  of 
honour  that  must  have  prevented  her 
from  intruding  any  one  of  obscure  de- 
scent into  our  family.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, but  suppose  that  in  earlier  life, 
and  when  nearer  to  the  plebeian  source 
of  your  existence,  your  disposition  and 
appearance  must  have  betrayed  to  a 
near  observer  some  traces  of  vulgarity, 
of  course,  exquisitely  painful  to  your 
supposed  mother.  I  can,  therefore, 
only  presume  that  a  due  regard  to  her 
husband^s  memory  withheld  her  from 
indulging  any  doubt  on  the  subject, 
especially  as,  without  even  fancying 
any  such  substitution  as  had  unhap- 

Eily  taken  place.  It  might  have  been 
elieved  that  the  signs  of  rusticity  and 
meanness  had  arisen  naturally  from 
him,  as  1  have  heard  that  one  of  his 
grandmothers  was  littie  better  than  a 
farmer's  daughter.  For  him,  indeed, 
I  reserve  my  whole  moral  disapproba- 
tion, contempt,  and  disgust.  Ifforging 
the  name  of  a  comimiQtcVBV  Yiq^qaa  \a  ^ 
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piece  of  paper^  which  can  onljlead  to 
the  loss  of  money — so  deservedly  im- 
dcrralued   by  aU  moral  writers — be 
justly  thought  worthy  of  painful^  dis^ 
graccfuly  uay,  cyen  of  capital  punish- 
menty  how  can  wo  rate  sufhcicntly  high 
the  guilt  of  a  culprit  who  has  delibe- 
rately forged  the  name  of  an  honour- 
able family — for  the  Lasccllcs*s  aro 
decidedly  gentlemen — to  a  child^  to  a 
living  progeny  of  beggars^  fishermen^ 
peaitantSx  and  I  know  not  whom — nay> 
has  involved  in  this  disgrace  an  an- 
cestry beyond  comparison  more  dis- 
tin?uishedy  whom>  through  his  wife, 
he  has  thus  attempted  to  stain  with  in- 
delible contamination  ?  Far^  far  better 
had   my  sister  perished  honourably, 
rither  than  be  saved  by  such  an  arti- 
fii'e,  and  live  in  some  degree  to  aid  in 
no  basely  deluding  me.  It  is  doubtless 
an  ordinance  of   the  Divine  mercy 
which  left  him  without  a  son  who 
might  possibly  have  inherited  his  lax- 
ity of  principle.     But  I  restrain  my 
outraged  feelings  from  regard  to  you, 
who  would,  perhaps,  be  pained  by  the 
expression  of  them  in  their  full  force. 
*'  As   to  yourself,  my  dear    Miss 
Williams,  it  will  be  obvious  to  your 
good  sense,  which,  for  a  j>erson   of 
your  birth,  certainly  does  you  credit, 
that  you  have  lived  in  my  family  only 
as  my  niece,  and,  the  error   being 
cleared  up,  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  take 
care,  however  reluctantly,  that  you 
>hould  no  longer  occupy  the  same  si- 


tuation. Indeed,  your  continuance  in 
this  house,  even  as  an  humble  com- 
panion of  Mrs  Nugent,  would  bo  so 
distressing  to  me  as  reminding  me  of 
the  deception  I  have  suftered  from,  as 
well,  doubtless,  as  to  Mrs  Nugent,  who 
always  governs  hers  views  by  mine, 
that  I  could  not  think  myself  justiticd 
in  so  lacerating  all  our  most  sacred 
sentiments  and  principles.  You  de- 
rive no  property  from  Mr  Lascelles, 
and  that  of  Mrs  Lascelles,  my  lato 
sister,  now  reverts  to  me  as  her  bro- 
ther. 1  am  far,  however,  from  desir- 
ing that  you  should  be  left  without 
the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  rank 
of  life  which  you  must  now  belong 
to,  and  to  which  your  origin  so  natu- 
rdly  consigns  you.  I  tliorefore  pro- 
pose to  settle  on  you  the  sum  of  fifty 
pounds  per  annum,  both  as  an  act  of 
charity,  and  as  marking  my  general 
approbation  of  your  conduct.  I  also 
wish  you  to  remain  in  this  house  for 
a  day  or  two,  until  you  can  make  ar- 
rangements for  quitting  it.  You  will 
always  iind  in  mo  a  sincere  friend,  and 
it  must  be  a  relief  to  your  mind  to 
know  that  I  do  not  consider  you  as 
in  any  serious  degree  guilty  of  tho 
foul  and  profligate  treaeliery  which 
has  been  exercised  towards  me.  Be- 
lieve me,  my  dear  Miss  Williams,  very 
sincerely  yours, 

**  Walter  Ai.c;i:unon  Sidney 
"  Nr«;ENT." 


Chapter  XI. 


Well  as  Maria  thought  she  knew 
the  writer  of  this  letter,  she  was  hard- 
ly prepared  for  all  its  contents,  and 
she  could  not  suppress  her  disgust  at 
many  expressions  in  it.  She  took, 
however,  a  few  hours  to  consiiler  what 
i\xe  should  do,  and  sent  to  1>cg  that  she 
might  be  excused  from  appearing  at 
dinner.  The  most  pressing  object 
was  to  communicate  with  her  grand- 
father ;  but  for  this  purpose  the  only 
person  she  could  apply  to  at  the  mo- 
ment was  the  old  iiousckeoper.  The 
good  woman  heard  the  story  of  her 
birth  with  amazement  and  bitter  grief, 
and  readily  undertook  to  go  to  Fowler 
that  erening,  and  say  that  Maria  was 
soon  to  leaye  the  Mount,  but  could 
not  yet  decide  precisely  what  she 
ihonld  do.  This  beinr  arranged,  sbo 
wivta  to  Arthur  a  fim  statement  of 


tho  whole  matter,  distinctly  released 
him  from  his  engagemc^it,  which,  she 
said,  she  feared  liad  been  already 
irksome  to  him,  and  slated  that  sho 
designed  to  seek  at  once  for  a  situa- 
tion as  governess.  She  added,  that 
she  did  not  wish  him  to  misunderstand 
her  views,  and  would  explain  them  to 
him,  although  to  no  one  else.  Slio  felt 
sure  that  any  plan  of  residing  with  her 
grandfather  would,  from  their  dif- 
ferent habits,  be  extremely  unj^leasant 
and  'disadvantageous  to  them  both. 
She  referred,  however,  with  earnest 
admiration  to  the  noble  qualities  of 
the  old  man,  and  said  that  he  was  one 
from  whom  a  queen  might  bo  proud 
to  have  descended. 

She  had  hardly  fim&hed  l\\\&  \e\.\ftT 
before  Mrs  Nugent  came  \o  Yvei  m  ^ 
foolish  flurry  of  &ottoi7i  -wouAftXi  «jdA 
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and  demeanour  that  I  am  very  sen- 
flible  of  the  'iayour  with  which  I  haye 
been  so  long  treated  both  by  you  and 
her." 

**  It  will  give  me  great  satisfaction 
that  you  should  stay  here  as  long  as 
15  conyenient  to  you." 

<'  I  design,  as  soon  as  I  can  procure 
a  suitable  situation,  to  pUice  myself  as 
a  goTemess.** 

''  A  very  proper  and  judicious  plan, 
and  such  as  I  should  have  expected 
from  you.  Is  there  any  thing  else  I 
can  do  for  you  :*' 

<<  Yes.  Be  good  enough  to  give 
orders  for  the  burial  of  my  grand- 
father in  the  most  respectable  manner 
practised -among  persons  of  his  class. 
Ij^" — she  added,  with  a  slight  look  of 
scorn — **  you  are  so  disposed,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  haye  the  expense  deduct- 
ed from  the  first  payment  of  the  an- 
nuity of  fifty  pounds  which  you  pro- 
mised me;  and  I  beg  leave  to  say, 
that  It  is  not  my  intention  ever  to 
trouble  you  for  the  payment  of  any 
further  portion  of  it." 

Here  Mr  Nugent  endeavoured  to 
escape  from  his  sense  of  humiliation 
by  adopting  a  more  cordial  tone. 
^<  Oh  my  dear  Maria,  why  need  there 
be  any  question  of  money  between  you 
and  me.  You  must  be  aware  that 
it  would  give  me  much  gratification 
to  supply  you  to  the  utmost.  I  only 
spoke  of  a  trifling  annuity  as  think- 
ing it  might  be  pleasanter  to  your 
fedings  than  any  larger  income." 

Baseness,  thought  Maria,  has  still 
one  deep  lower  than  another.  She 
said  aloud — **  We  shall  be  able  to 
speak  of  this  hereafter.  In  the  mean- 
time I  rely  on  you  for  doing  whatever 
is  most  right  and  respectful  towards 
the  remains  of  my  grandfather.  I 
wish  them  to  be  buried,  if  possible, 
where  those  of  his  family  rest,  in  the 
burial-ground  of  the  rum  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  late  fire.  I  will  now 
go  to  Mrs  Nugent,  to  whom  I  wish  to 
announce  that  I  have  your  permission 
for  remaining  here  till  I  may  find  it 
conyenient  to  remove  to  some  other 
—home." 

She  hesitated  at  the  last  word,  for 
she  felt  in  pronouncing  it  that  she 
had  now  no  home  on  earth,  and  that 
it  might,  probably,  be  the  happiest  lot 
for  her  to  be  carried  on  the  same  road 
as  her  grandfather,  to  be  laid  beside 
him.  She  preserved^  however,  her 
u^'P088e$9ioB,  and,  with  an  inrolan^ 
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tary  air  of  indulgent  condescension, 
shook  hands  with  Mr  Nugent  before 
she  left  the  room. 

He  immediately  gave  directions  for 
having  the  funeral  of  the  old  basket- 
maker  conducted  with  the  utmost  de- 
corum, and  sent  a  confidential  person 
to  the  cottage  to  take  charge  of  the 
arrangements,  and  see  his  orders  exe- 
cuted. Women  were  employed  to 
remain  with  the  body,  who  relieved 
each  other,  and  at  nightfall  the  two 
sat  together  in  the  little  room  below, 
in  the  midst  of  the  few  implements 
and  articles  of  furniture,  the  bench, 
the  osiers,  the  tools,  and  the  baskets. 
Among  these  was  one  which  he  had 
finished  on  the  previous  morning  be- 
fore setting  out  to  see  Maria.  The 
women  were  nodding  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  solitary  candle,  when  they 
were  startled  by  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  on  opening  it  two  figures  were 
dimly  seen,  one  of  whom,  a  tall  fe- 
male, entered,  wrapped  in  a  dark 
cloak.  She  said  in  a  low  voice  a  few 
words,  which,  half  asleep  as  they  were, 
they  did  not  understand.  She  then 
walked  up  the  frail  and  narrow  stair, 
down  which  a  faint  light  shone  from 
the  chamber  above  where  lay  the 
body.  The  woman  disappeared  noise- 
lessly from  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
watchers,  and  some  minutes  passed 
before  they  regained  courage  to  follow 
her.  They  did  so  with  some  trem- 
bling and  treading  on  tip- toe,  and, 
when  they  had  gained  the  top  of  the 
stair  they  saw  her  kneeling  beside  the 
mean  pallet-bed,  bent  over  one  hand 
of  the  corpse  which  she  held  in  hers. 
They  observed  that  the  old  man*s  fa- 
vourite black  cat  had  seated  itself  on 
the  small  table,  which  sustained  a  can- 
die,  and,  while  they  gazed  into  the 
room,  fixed  steadily  its  pale  green 
eyes  upon  them.  The  woman,  they 
thought,  sobbed  faintly,  and,  looking 
at  each  other,  they  turned  and  re- 
treated to  the  lower  room.  In  the 
meantime  the  mourner  looked  at  the 
tranquil  face  of  the  corpse,  and  then, 
again  drawing  her  veil  over  her  wet 
eyes,  walked  down  the  stair  and  pass- 
ed through  the  room.  The  door  was 
closed,  but  one  of  the  women  camo 
forward  and  opened  it,  and  saw  the 
second  figure  in  the  darkness  without, 
waiting  for  the  one  within.  The  visi- 
tor to  the  corpse  glided  silently  away, 
and  the  two  8Qadow&i7eiQ  V>^\.m\\\^ 
deep  night. 
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Maria  spent  many  of  the  following 
hours  in  reading  and  in  prayer^  in  me- 
ditating on  the  character  and  history 
of  the  old  man  whose  corpse  she  had 
yisited,  and  endeavouring  to  retrace 
the  probable  condition  of  his  family, 
and  to  divine  what  sort  of  person  she 
would  have  become,  had  she  been 
brought  up  as  what  she  really  was. 
On  the  following  morning,  after  a  dis- 
turbed sleep,  she  awoke  with  even 
more  anxiety  for  the  future  than  at  any 
time  since  the  discovery  of  her  origin. 
It  was  possible  that  she  might  have  an 
answer  from  Arthur,  with  whom  she 
had  never  before  permitted  herself  to 
correspond.  She  resolved,  however, 
not  to  indulge  her  own  reflections,  but 
to  act  decidedly,  and  she  employed 
herself,  except  while  at  breakfast  with 
Mr  and  Mrs  Nugent,  in  writing  to 
several  of  her  friends  to  announce  tlic 
change  in  her  position,  and  to  state  the 
measure  she  had  resolved  on,  in  which 
she  bogged  their  assistance  ;  indicat- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  very  clearly,  her 
determination  not  to  become  depend- 
ent on  any  one,  but  to  obtain  her 
subsistence  by  her  own  efforts. 

By  this  time  the  rumour  of  strange 
events  and  discoveries  at  the  Mount  had 
spread  far  and  wide.  Members  of  differ- 
ent neighbouring  families  presented 
themselves  as  visitors  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  or  sent  to  make  civil  en- 
quiries. From  some  of  these  persons 
Maria  felt  confident  of  real  friendli- 
ness. Nevertheless  she  declined  to 
appear,  and  sat  intent  upon  her  task 
till  her  maid  brought  her,  not  a  mes- 
sage, but  a  letter  from  Arthur.  It 
had  no  post-mark,  or  direction,  and 
contained  only  these  words  ;— 

"  Deaukst  Maria, 

"  Can  you  see  me  now  ?  If  not— 
when? 

**  Yours, 
'*  A.  E." 

The  maid  observed  tliather  mistress 
coloured  all  over  her  neck  and  temples, 
and  trembled,  but  with  eagerness,  not 
fear.  Slie  spoke  in  a  voice  of  forced 
tranmiillity ;  desired  Mrs  Nugent  might 
be  asked  to  lend  her  the  uninterrupted 
use  of  her  boudoir  for  a  sliort  time, 
and  that  Mr  Ednionstone  miglit  bo 
shown  in  there,  vfYicro  she  would  im- 
medlutelfjoia  him.  In  a/eirmoinent« 


more  the  door  was  closed  upon  them 
in  the  same  room,  and  they  had  sprung^ 
for  the  first  time,  into  each  other's 
arms.  His  arrival  had  dispersed  all 
doubts  and  fears.  She  knew,  without 
the  help  of  words,  that  she  was  still 
loved  ;  and  his  manner  soon  made  her 
feel  that  she  had  never  been  dearer  to 
lim,  or  their  engagement  in  his  eyes 
more  precious  and  sacred. 

**  Thank  Heaven!"  he  said,  after 
some  minutes  of  silent  emotion  and 
overpowering  joy,  *'  Thanks  be  to 
Heaven !  you  are  now  free  and  can  be 
mine,  and  I  can  work  for  both  of  ils, 
and  feel  that  it  is  I  for  whom  you  livo, 
and  not  for  cold  and  proud  relations.*' 

'*  No,"  she  whispered,  "  less  free 
than  ever,  for  I  must  now  begin  to  re- 
gard myself  as  wholly  yours,  however 
long  it  may  be  before  our  union  is 
realized." 

«  Why  long  ?  Not,  I  trust,  at  the 
utmost  more  than  a  few  weeks.  My 
position  in  the  world  is  changed,  and 
my  mind,  I  trust,  even  more  so.  But 
as  to  outward  circumstances,  I  have 
been  lying  for  many  weeks  seriously  ill 
in  body,  and  suffering,  also,  from  the 
strangest  series  of  phantasms  and  hal- 
lucinations. During  all  this  time  I 
have  been  attended  with  sedulous 
watchfulness  by  an  old  grand-uncle, 
who  lias  returned  from  India,  after  a 
life  spent  in  the  tropics.  He,  I  know, 
will  assist  me  with  the  means  of  set- 
tling myself,  and  my  profession  will  do 
the  rest,  when  I  have  hope  and  love 
to  cheer  me  on.  You  will  be  contented 
witliout  magnificence  ;  and,  with  clear 
consciences,  we  shall  both  be  happy." 

"  Why  did  you  not  sooner  let  me 
know  of  your  amended  prospects  ?" 

*'  It  was  not  till  Tuesday  evening  that 
I  was  able  to  rise  from  beef,  or  knew  any 
thing  of  my  true  position.  Your  let- 
ter reached  me  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  I  am  here  sooner  than  my 
physician  would  have  recommended. 
But  he  knew  nothing  of  the  cordial  re- 
medy which  awaited  me  at  my  jour- 
ney's end." 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  been  there  to 
nurse  you.  You  look  thin,  dear  Ar- 
thur, but  not  ill.  Did  you  suffer 
much  ?" 

"  No ;  I  lay,  I  believe,  for  the  most 
part  in  a  kind  of  stupor.  To  myself 
1  seemed  s\irTO>mdc^>)y  m^xv^  ^^mcqs, 


some  of  whom  I  had  known  before  and 
Bome  not,  but  you  were  the  prmcipal 
personage   among  them  all.     There 
-were  Sir  Charles  Harcourt  and  Has- 
tings the  trayeller,  the  poet  Walsing- 
ham,  the  wife  of  poor  Henry  Richards, 
the  white-haired  and  rather  short  man 
whom  I  have  heard  you  talk  of  as  Col- 
Una,  and  old  Fowler,  your  grandfather, 
whom  I  knew  when  I  first  knew  you, 
and  liyed  as  a  boy  in  this  neighbour- 
hood with  my  mother.     There  were 
also  scTeral  oUiers,  and  the  movements 
and  changes  of  the  whtle  history  turn- 
ed upon  a  Ring.'* 

She  held  up  her  hand  before  his 
^e,  which  his  first  impulse  was  to 
kiss,  but  he  saw  that  on  one  of  the 
fixig^ers  was  an  Onyx  Ring. 

"  How  on  earth  did  you  come  by 
that  ?  It  has  haunted  me  as  if  a  magic 
Ariel  were  fused  amid  the  gold,  or 
imprisoned  in  the  stone.*' 

"  I  will  tell  you.  My  grandfather 
died  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  time  you 
say  of  your  recovery.  My  good  friend 
BJfrs  Simpson  was  with  him  at  the  last 
—brought  me  an  old  tin  snufi'-box 
which  I  had  before  seen,  and  which 
had  been  found  grasped  in  the  hand 
of  the  corpse.  It  contained  a  certifi- 
cate signed  by  Mr  Lascelles  and  the 
medic^d  man  then  in  attendance  upon 
his  wife,  that  the  child  of  Mrs  Wil- 


liams had  been  received  by  them  from 
Fowler,  and  substituted  for  the  dead 
infant.  In  the  same  box,  wrapped  in 
a  separate  paper,  was  the  Onyx  Ring. 
I  presume  it  had  been  given  to  the  old 
man  by  Mr  Lascelles  as  a  token  which, 
to  him  who  could  not  read,  would  bo 
more  expressive  than  any  written  do- 
cument, and  would  substantiate  to  his 
fancy  the  fact  that  the  supposed  Ma- 
ria Lascelles  owed  only  to  accident 
the  being  other  than  Mary  WiUiams." 
"  A  curious  coincidence,  at  least, 
with  my  visions.  But  as  to  the  change 
of  your  name  it  is  of  little  importance, 
for  I  hope  a  third  will  soon  obliterate 
both  the  former  ones.  My  trance,  how 
unsubstantial  soever  may  have  been 
the  forms  I  conversed  with,  has  at  least 
left  on  my  mind  intellectual  and  spi- 
ritual impressions  too  many,  perhaps, 
and  complex,  ever  to  be  fully  describ- 
ed, but  of  which  you,  I  trust,  as  well 
as  I,  may  reap  the  benefit  through  all 
my  life.  Now  that  you  keep  your 
hand  quiet  and  let  me  look  at  the  ring 
close,  I  see  the  old  man's  head  upon  it 
is  as  beautifully  executed  as  if  it  were 
one  of  Weigall*s  finest  works.  It  bears, 
moreover,  a  curious  resemblance  to 
my  uncle  who  has  watched  me  so 
tenderly  in  my  illness,  and  I  could 
almost  have  supposed  it  a  portrait  of 
him." 
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FASCICCLUS  THE  FIRST. 

*'  Duplex  libelli  dos  est ;  quod  movet  riium. 

Ec  quod  pnidenti  viUm  consilio  moi\eL"-—Ph€tdrut, 

"  He  would  cat  ortoUns  if  he  could  get  them,  and  though  this  oyften  ceyer  tatted  so  sweet  as 
vkiB  he  had  them  upon  tick.  **— CiYizrn  of  the  World* 

Scene O'Hara's  Divan,  French  Street,     Time^Midnight,  or  thereabouts. 

Beverages —  Whisky  toddi/,  rum  punch,  gin  twist,  cold  brandy  and  water, 
ditto  ditto  Iwt,  with  sugar,  Smoheabks —  Cubas,  Ilava/inahs,  Woodvilles 
yellows,  Silva's  ditto,  cheroots,  meerchaums,  hookahs,  yards  of  clay,  Dutch, 
glazed  English  and  Knocker  oghery,  shortcut,  mild  canaster,  Virginia,  pigtail, 
and  returns. 
Parties  extant — The  Squireen,  Doctor  Snoaker,  Mr  Green  Street,  the 

Old  Bailey  Barrister,  an  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  several  half" 

mounted  Gentlemen,  and  the  Oyster-Eater. 


Squireen  (loquitur).  Pat,  hring 
another  *'  go  of  hrandy  for  the  Oys- 
ter-Eater ;  and,  Pat,  you  may  bring 
another  for  myself,  hv  the  powers. 

Doctor  Snooker.  Patricius,  "  repe- 
jtitor/'  as  we  say^  ez  cyatho  magno^ 
Ca^at. 


Pat.  Another  go  of  rum,  sir  ?  yes, 
sir. 

Inspector.  Pat,  I  will  take  "  one  of 
whisky.*'  Christians,  as  the  apostle 
Paul 

Lawyer  Green  Streets  Pat,  call  a 
new  case. 
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Pat,  Gin^  I  think  for  you,  Coun* 
serai? 

The  Oyster-Eater,  And,  Pat,  let  mo 
have  brandy,  as  the  Squireen  wishes 
to  treat  me,  and,  d*ye  see,  mix  it  stiffer 
than  you  did  the  last. 

Pat,     The  last  was  stiffish,  sir. 

The  Oyster-Eater,  Well !  the  last 
but  one  then. 

The  Half-mounted,  Whiskies  all 
round  for  us — Pat — ^wliiskies  I 

Pat,  Immediately,  gentlemen,  in 
a  wink. 

Squireen,  I  think,  gentlemen,  by 
the  powers,  somebody  was  knocked 
down  by  myself  for  a  song — it  couldn't 
be  me,  for  Tm  so  dry  that  I  couldn*t 
turn  a  tune,  by  the  powers — ^was  it 
yourself,  Doctor  Snoaker  ? 

Dr  Snoaker,  Me,  sir, — paulo  ma- 
jora — ^you  asked  the  Inspector  for  a 
song — cuculus  canorus. 

Inspector,  Beg  pardon,  but  the 
Counsellor  was  the  man — live  in  har- 
mony with  one  another — excuse  me 
— it*s  a  rule  of  the  board. 

Green  Street,  Rule  made  absolute 
—I  never  sing — that  is  to  say,  sel- 
dom or  ever,  not  often — I  mean  some- 
times— not  just  now — after  the  Oyster- 
Eater. 

Oyster-Eater,  By  no  means,  sir,  I 
couldn*t  think  of 

Inspector,  Do  oblige  us — it's  a  rule 
of  the  board — all  denominations  of 
Christians. 

Dr  Snoaker.  Aye,  Turks,  Jews 
and  Arians — fiat  mistura. 

Inspector,  Arians,  did  you  say, 
Doctor  ?  Excuse  me,  it*s  a  rule  of  tho 
board — but  the  Arians,  Socinians,  and 
so  forth 

Dr  Snoaker,      Keep  you  in  your 

? laces— and  very  natural  for  them — 
)id  you  not  compile  a  scries  of  Scrip- 
ture lessons  on  tho  principle  of  tho 
family  Shakspeare,  in  which  all  pas- 
sages that  **  can  possibly  offend" 
Turk,  Jew,  Arian,  or  Atheist,  are 
"purposely  omitted ?"  I  use  the  words 
of  your  preface. 

Inspector.  We  publish,  but  nobody 
reads  them — they  will  keep. 

Dr  Snoaker.  And  do  you  not  as- 
sure us  in  your  preface  that  these  se- 
lections,  as  you  call  them,  are  some- 
times in  the  words  of  tho  "  authorized/' 
and  sometimes  of  the  "  Douay  "  ver- 
sion, and  sometimes  "  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other?  " 

Jhsj>ector,    Ambo  is  good  Latin«« 


we  must  conciliate ;  it's  a  rule  of  the 
board. 

Dr  Snoaker.  And  further,  does  not 
your  preface  state  that  this  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  "  for  the  use 
of  Schools,"  has  been  compiled  by  a 
Protestant  clergyman, ''  under  no  pe- 
culiar views  of  Christianity  doctrinal 
or  practical}'^ 

Inspector,  True,  but  nobody  reads 
them— there*s  no  harm  done — it's  a 
rule  of  the  board. 

Green  Street,     Hem  I  Ahem  I 

The  Half-Mounted,  Order,  order 
^.hear,  hear — the  Counscral's  song. 

Dr  Snoaker,  "Are  you  not  repu- 
diated by  "  Power  Tuam,"  who  won't 
take  your  money,  and  by  *'  John 
Tuam,"  who  can't  get  it — by  Pro- 
testant, Presbyterian,  and  Papist-— 
you  teach  no  religion,  and  you  have 
only  those  without  religion  to  teach^- 
tene  simul — Koran  or  Catechbm,  all's 
one — altera  quaque  bora. 

Squireen,  Order,  order,  Counseral, 
by  the  powers — a  song  I 

Green  Street,  Ahem !  A — hem ! 
Really  'tis  too  bad  to  force  a  man — If 
I  must — tol  lol  do  rol — tol  lol  do  rol 
— that's  the  way  it  goes — you  know 
the  time,  gentlemen,  and  just  chime 
in  altogether,  will  yo?  A  song  without 
chorus  is  like 

Dr  Snoaker.  Have  you  not  totally 
failed  to  amalgamate  different  creeds 
—have  you  not  failed  in  all  your 
shuilling,  equivocating,  double-Aiccd 
attempts  to  introduce  a  system  of  po- 
litical Christianity  *'  for  tho  use  of 
schools*' — have  you  not  built  up  the 
public  money  irrecoverably  in  secta- 
rian houses,  and  is  not  every  school 
where  your  rules  are  attempted  to  be 
enforced,  more  like  a  cock-pitjthan  a 
place  for  the  education  of  youth  ? 

The  Oyster-Eater.  Gentlemen,  I 
was  going  to  give  an  account  of  my 
birth,  parentage,  and— 

Green  Street.  Pooh!  stuff — Ahem ! 
ahem  I  I  know  the  law — and  a  cho- 
rus without  a  song  is—I  mean  a  song 
without  a  chorus— 

Dr  Snoaker,  Did  you  not  come 
into  office  under  a  solemn  declaration 
from  Lord  Stanley,  that  your  commis- 
sion was  gratuitous,  and  did  not  one 
of  your  body  consent  to  become  the 
stipendiary  of  his  fellow  commission- 
ers, and  does  he  not  flourish  about  the 
streets  of  Dublin  in  an  eleemosynary 
equipage^  proTided  or  midntained  for 


IcBtion  to  a  princely  mansion 
;  fluids  Toted  bj  Parliament 
Edacation  of  the  poor  of  Ire- 
Paugh  I 
Street  sings — 

As  I  was  a  walking, 

le  fine  summer's  roorniDg, 

let  a  poor  man"' 

9aker.  Wliat  is  your  multi- 
»tablishment  of  stipendiaries 
id  low  degree,  but  a  manu- 
f  sycophants  ?  What  your 
bools  and  training  schools 
Dument,  in  cut  stone>  of  Go- 
extravagunce  ?  What  your 
It  a  contrivance  to  serve  the 
ises  of  your  party  ?  What 
e  scheme  of  your  commis- 
the  working  out  of  the  de- 
rour  despicable  faction,  that 
,  making  Government  arbi- 
\dtr  pretence  of  making  it 

or.     Excuse  me — it's  a  rule 

ird — Christians  of  all 

yaker.  In  short,  do  the  an> 
litical  profligacy  furnish  any 
!  the  spectacle  of  the  crea- 
a  faction  being  tolerated  to 
the  means  of  enlightenment 
body  of  tax-payers,  who  may 
submit  their  course  of  reli- 
Lruction  to  the  surveillance 
ssioners  like  yours ;  who  bow 
I  the  worship  of  faction  as 
Lsly  to  recommend  books  to 
m  people,  which  have  been 
as  they  coolly  assure  us, 
**  peculiar  views  of  Chris- 
>ctrinal  or  practical?'* 
fster- Eater,  Autobiography, 

a,  now-a-days  is 

Street,     If  I   must  sing,  I 

ah,  Dr  Snoaker,  you  would 

raw  breath,  and  let  me  edge 

B — I'm  in  possession  of  the 

Sings.) 

I  was  a  walking  one" 

m.   By  the  powers,  gentle- 
e's  news !     The  Liberator's 


same,  sir 


come  to  town  !  I  see  by  the  Dublin 
Evening  Hack,  gentlemen,  that — by 
the  powers — 1- 

The  Half' Mounted,  A  round  of 
"  rums,"  Pat— Pat,  a  rotnd  of  rums  1 

The  Oyster-Eater,  1*11  join  you, 
gentlemen,  for  the  honour  of  Antigua. 
Pat,  you  know  my  guage.  The  lives 
of  men  eminent  for  their  virtues  have 
ever— 

Dr  Snoaker,  Patricius,  iterumquc 
repetatur — Capiat  hora  somni  haus- 
tus. 

Pat,    Another  of  the 
Yes,  sir. 

Inspector.  "  One  of  raspberry  "  for 
me,  Pat— particular  denomination  of 
Christians 

Squireen,  Don't  leave  me  out,  Pat. 
I  can't  see  to  read,  by  the  powers,  I'm 
so  dry. 

Dr  Snoaker  {reading  from  the  Dub- 
lin Evening  Hack),  *«  We  publish  this 
evening  the  fifth  letter  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  Lord- Lieutenant,  in  the  case 
of  Chief- Constable  Gruff,  the  facts  of 
which  we  are  at  the  pains  to  repeat, 
fearing  they  may  have  escaped  the 
memories  of  our  numerous  readers. 
Chief- Constable  Gruff,  stationed  with 
his  party  of  police  in  the  village  of 
Bullyraggin,  encountered  upon  the 
Queen's  highway  a  certain  Widow 
Hoolaghan's  pig.  This  aforesaid  por- 
ker, being  at  largo  without  a  ring  af- 
fixed to  the  cartUage  of  his  nose,  as 
directed  by  proclamation,  was  con- 
strued and  taken  by  the  captain  to  be 
a  public  nuisance,  and  was  accordingly 
summarily  abated  by  being  perforated 
through  the  thorax  with  the  sabre  of 
the  captain,  impelled  by  the  captain's 
own  hand.  Now,  her  majesty's  mail, 
passing  that  way  about  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  five  minutes  past  twelve  being 
her  regular  time  at  Bullyraggin,  hap- 
pened to  be  overturned  by  actual  con- 
tact of  the  off  hind-wheel  with  the  car- 
cass of  the  abated  porker,  which  re- 
mained upon  the  road,  the  Widow 
Hoolaghan  declining  to  prejudice  her 
claim  to  'Justice  for  Ireland'  by  tak- 


8  not  the  stipendiary  equipage  of  this  stipendiary  Commissioner  marked  and 
like  other  hackney  carriages  ?  It  is  certainly  a  new  item  in  the  public  cx- 
;  but  of  these  Commissioners  "  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,** 
ist,  matchless  effrontery  seems  the  least  of  their  good  qualities. — See  Report 
eeofthe  House  of  Commons  on  the  Irish  Education  Enquiry  for  1837, 
ill  be  found  an  account  of  the  equipage  set  up  for  the  Stipendiary  Commis- 
his  fellow  Commissioners  out  of  the  funds  for  promoting  **  the  education  of 
f  Ireland." 
:y«   NO.  CCLXXIX.  D 
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iuff  any  steps  to  rcmoye  '  the  ba-  "  *  Opinion. 
cuu/  ppntentiDg  herself  with  declaring  '' '  It  is  my  opinion  that  pig^  on  the 
through  the  village  of  Bully raggin  roads  are  not  necessarily  nuisances  at 
and  suburbs  that  *  that  cowardly  spal-  common  law.  But  it  is  not  so  clear 
pecn  had  m§de  the  sun  shine  through  that  they  arc  not  so  rendered  by  Stat. 
her  dumb  baste/— adding  several  in-  33  and  34  Geo.  III.>  c.  109j  amended 
tii^atiops  of  the  deep  interest  she  took  by  34  and  35  Geo.  III.>  c.  112,  par- 
in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  captain,  tially  repealed,  as  far  as  regards  rings 
which  wp  can  very  well  spare  the  re-  in  noses  only,  by  35  and  36  Geo.  III., 
ligioiis  reader.  The  overturn  of  the  c.  119,  which,  as  Irish  Acts,  still  re- 
royal  mail  was  attended  with  rather  main  in  full  force  and  effect,  except  as 
serious  consequences, — one  of  the  out-  hereinbefore  excepted,  unless,  indeed* 
side  passengers,  no  less  a  personage  the  General  Turnpike  Act,  9  and  10 
than  a  bagman  in  the  general  tea-tray  Geo.  IV.,  c.  53,  may  bo  supposed  to 
and  fancy  snuff-box  line,  having  his  have  rendered  these  provisions,  as  far 
thigh-bone  broken,  as  thigh-bones  in-  as  regards  rings  in  noses  only^  void  and 
variably  are  broken,  if  you  believe  the  of  none  effect.  This,  however,  may 
sufferers,  in  tltree  places !  Soon  after  be  doubted. — Ste  Laystall  on  Public 
this  the  Widow  Hoolaghan  proceeded  Nuisances. 

by  '  civil  bUl,'  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  "  *  As  to  the  summarv  abatement  of 

of  Bullyraggin,  against  Captain  Gruff,  this  nuisance,  I  am  dear  that  pigs 

for  the  value  of  the  abated  porker,  on  tho  roads  may  be  abated,  but  1  ap« 

when  the  case  was  very  fully  gone  into  prebend,  not  to  the  effusion  of  thdr 

by  counsel  on  both  sides,  tho  Captain  blood  ;  the  9  and  10  Will.  IV.,  pre- 

producing  a  bundle  of  testimonials  to  scribing  exactly  the  legal  course,  to  wit, 

the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  humanity,  the  impoiuding  of  the  offending  pork- 

and  general  clficicncy :  but  it  would  or,  and  citation  of  the  owner  to  the 

not  do ;  tho  jurpr,  unintimidatcd  bv  a  nearest  Court  of  Petit  Sessions,  there 

threat  of  the  stipendiary  to  tho  onect  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  law  directs, 

that  the  Government  would  make  them  ***  Whether  the  Chief- Constable  is  to 

'  smoke,*  impudently  returned  a  verdict  be  reimbursed  at  all,  and  whether  by 

for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  Court  had  the  presentment  on  the  county  at  large,  or 

effroutery  to  award  immediate  execu-  by  a  Treasury  miuute,  must  turn,  I  ap« 

tion  for  tho  full  amouut  against  the  prebend,  principally  upon  the  procced- 

body  or  goods  of  the  defendant. —  lugs  of  the  Chief- Constable  himself — 

About  this  time,  too,tho  bagman  filed  a  very  doubtful  point ;  for,  by  the  late 

a  declaration  of  au  action  of  trespass  Constabulary  Act,  8  and  0  Will.  IV., 

in  the  Court  of  Common  pleas  against  c.  90,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted 

the  mail-coach  contractors,  who  wrote  whether  the  Chief- Con&t able  is  alto* 

to  complain  of  tho  police — the  police  gethcr,  or  at  all,  of  tho  civil  force,  or 

to  complain  of  the  VVidow  Hoolaghan  posse  comUatus,  or  rather  a  military 

— the  barrister  to  eon;\plaiu  of  the  sti-  servant  of  the  Crown  *  fundus  officio.* 

pcndiary— tho  stipendiary  to  complain  Now,  the  riot  act  not  having,  as  I  con* 

of  the  verdict — and  C'luef- Constable  ceive,  been  road,  nor  the  porker  re- 

(iruff  to  deuAand  reimbursvmeut  and  quired  in  duo  form  of  law,  reasonable 

tu  complain  of  every  body.    Wo  state  grace  being  allowed  for  that  purposot 

upon  uudoubted  authority  that  nothing  io  disperse,  it  Is  a  mooted  point  w hcther 

has  been  done  at  the  ( *astlu  these  bix  the  perforation  of  said  porker  was  not 

months,  save  in  GrulTs  case,  and  no-  wholly  illegal, //o//i^/yts//Yz/c;  ^i/if/pre- 

^hiivg  to  be  heard  there  b.ut    d^rk  sent  I     With  regard  to  tho  removal  of 

(LaUiug  t^  derk  for  cppios  of  the  cor-  the  '  bacon,*  and  with  whom  suck  re- 

respondence  in  tho  case  of  Hoolaghan  moval  ought  to  have  rested,  tho  books 

and   Gruff.     The  law  points  having  are  ohscure  ;  but  1  think  it  will  hold, 

been,  as  usual,  submitted  to  Counsel-  that,  by  the  act  of  killing,  an  inchoate 

lor  Bosthroon,  who  tills  tho  high  office  right  to  the  carcass  resulted  to  the  killer 

of  Attorney- General's  devil — persyu-  — a  contingent  remainder  resultant — 

cope    '  the    divel, ' — that    infernal  tho  act  is  clearly  trammelled  with  its 

functionary  delivered  the  suhjomed  consequences  ;  or,  as  the  sound  luaxino^ 

opinion,  vi^hich,  we  are  credibly  iu*  oftheIawhathit,'^Kiyaci^t7i!gC£y:)2/.'— 

formpd,  is  the  admiration  of  the  whole  Vide  Russell  on  Crinies*  Uis  clear  ^t 

profSsssion^  uot  less  for  its  lucidity  of  if  the  wido^r  Hoolaghan  *  had  viciously 

stjrlej  than  for  its  soundness^  legal  acu«  intromitted,*  to  borrow  a  term  of  Scot- 

iBen^smdreiearcb:'^  tish  law  *  io^  tAo  premis«s»   taoiher 


viev  might  be  taken  of  this  intricate  ten  with  hit  own  stipendiary  ofi^pring^ 

esse ;  IS  it  iSj  I  think  it  rests  with  the  through  the  medium  of  the  newnpa- 

Chief-Constable  to  shew  that  the  dis-  pers^  must  impress  the  nation  at  largo 

charge  of  his  duty,  f/t4asi  duty,  was  ef-  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  blessings  they 

feetirely  directed  to  the  abatement  of  enjoy  under  a  rule,  at  once  so  respect- 

tbe  nuisance,  e/Masi  nuisance.     lUit  it  able  and  so  capable  of  making  itself 

was  clearly  not  so  directed,  for  the  respected.      For  our  own   parts,  we 

niUMnce  might  have  been  abated  by  throw  ourselves  upon  the  benevolence 

Hoolaghan,  or  it  might  have  abattd  of  our  readers — our  ])atienco  is  quite 

ifMJf;  but  this  power  of  self- abatement  exhausted — and  although  our  position 

BO  longer  rested  with  the  nuisance,  the  as  editor  of  the  Dublin  Evening  Hack, 

Nune  being,  as  it  appears,  perforated  compels  us  to  an  insertion  of  His  Kx- 

through  the  thorax,  and  being  cer-  cellency*s  long-winded  rigmaroles  in 

tainly  dead  in  fact,  and  probahfy  in  our  independent  columns,  we  at  onco 

ls¥.  confess  ourselves  heartily  sick  of  the 

"'  Under    all  the  circumstances,  porker.   His  Excellency,  and  Chicf- 

therefore,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  Constable  Giuff.*'* 

the  result  ofan  appeal  against  the  ver-  Green    Street,     Sick  of  the  por* 

dictof  the  Quarter  Sessions,  in  favour  ker — well  wo  may.     For  my  part,  i 

of  the  widow  'Hoolaghan,    may   be  think  if  somebody  would  favour  us 

doabtful,  thougli  I  am  also  clearly  of    with  a  song 

opinion  that  it  may  not.'  Oyiter-Eater,     As  I  was  going  io 

(Signed)    '* '  P.  IkisTnaoox.*  say,  I  was  born,  gentlemen,  in  the 

year 

"  Such  is  a  concise  statement  of  the  Dr  Snooker,  The  hankering  after 
case  as  it  stood  at  the  commencement  newspaper  notoriety,  exhibited  in  this 
of  the  paper  war  in  which  His  Excel-  correspondence,  is  of  no  sort  of  conso- 
lency  has  thought  it  due  to  the  digni-  quence,  as  it  affects  only  the  individual; 
ty  of  his  high  office  to  engage  with  but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  when 
Chief- Constable  Grnff,  and  which  is  employed  in  writing  at  the  nobility 
Mill  continued  with  various  success,  to  and  gentry  of  a  great  country,  who 
the  great  entertainment  of  the  news-  may  request  protection  for  their  pro- 
papers,  the  vast  majority  of  whom,  wo  pertics  and  lives  from  the  attacks  of 
are  proud  to  say,  prefer  the  florid  co-  the  midnight  marauder,  and  mid-day 
piousness  of  His  Excellency's  style,  to  assassin.  Tliese — 
tbj  less  omato  but  more  intelligible  Inspector.  Keep  peri)etually  bring- 
dlttion  of  Captain  Gruff.  ing  up  hot  water,  I'at — it's  a  rule  of 

"  Whether  the  correspondence  will  the  board. 

over  terminate,  and  whether  the  re-  Dr   Snooker.     Tliese   unfortunate 

suit  will  be  the  dismissal  of  his  Excel-  persons  even  though  they  may  not 

leucy,  or  of  Chief- Constable  Gruff,  it  choose  to  bo  identitied  politicullv  or 

ianot  for  us,  but  for  the  legislature,  socially  with  the  Iri!*h  Executive,  have 

to  determine  ;  already  liis  Excellency  some  claim  to  sympathy,  if  not  to  pro- 

liis  consumed  four  letters  in  an  at-  tcction— and   their  sui)plications   for 

tempt  to  prove  that  the  perforation  of  succour  need  not  be  refused  in  a  hec- 

tlie  porker  by  Chief- Constable  Gruff  toring,    lecturing   rodomantade,   but 

Wds  premature,  and  exhibited  win t  of    be 

^i'lf-command  and  discretion.     Cap*  Sijuireen,  Pat,  don*t  put  too  much 

tdin  Gruff,  on  the  contrary,  has  con-  lemon— by  the  powers ! — I  can't  hear 

eluded  with  the  third  epistle,  his  iro-  a  word,  by  the  powers,  I'm  so  dry. 

iiical  tirade  of  compliments   to  His  Ur  Snuakcr.     Be  declined,  if  de- 

Excelleocy  upon   his  discretion  and  clioed  they  must  be,  with  a  show,  at 

sound  sense.  least,  of  courtesy  and  decorum. 

•*  Whatever  may  be  the  conclusion.  Green  Street,  Dr  Snoaker,  you  are 

the  correspondence  must  do  good —    intolerable I  really  wish  there 

the  spectacle  of  a  Chief  Governor  en-  was  a  perforation  of  j^our  thorax,  by 

gaged  in  bandying  recriminatory  let-  which  your  breath  might  escape,  un- 


♦  CMef-CoiMtable  Gruff,  we  perceive,  hat  been  dismissed  at  last,  and  wo  hope  thortfj 
to  eongratulate  the  roodero  of  the  Doblio  Evening  Hack  on  the  dfaminil  of  the  other 
party  to  this  very  creditaUe  and  dignifled  cerrefpondence. 
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krge  octavo,  with  a  preliminary  dis- 
lertatioii  upon  the  times  in  which  he 
liTed,  also,  his  washerwoman's  bills 
(unpaid),  for  several  years,  and  an  ap- 
pendix of  original  letters*  **  now  first 
eoUected,and  never  before  published.*' 
The  native  brass  of  the  autobiographer 
is  transferred  in  the  line  manner  unto 
the  copper  of  the  engraver,  and  is  ex- 
hibited in  volume  first,  "  to  face  the 
title." — Volume  second  is  sure  to  be 
decorated  with  a  map  of  his  travels,  or 
a  perspective  view  of  the  house  in 
which  his  grandmother  sold  tobacco 
tnd  groceries.     There  is  no  doubt  of 
plenty  of  ''filling  up  stuff,**  in  the 
shape  of  dedication,  preface,  index, 
and  annotations,  each  successive  anno- 
tator  giving  his  predecessor  the   lie 
direct,  as  usual,  if  you  observe,  in  the 
performances  of  these  learned  eluci- 
ilators.       Now,  I  scorn  this  beaten 
track,  of  autobiography ;  and  therefore 
thank  your  stars,  gentlemen,  that  I 
iDflict    upon    you  neither   plate  nor 
map,  washerwomen's  bills,  nor  letters 
hitherto    unpublished,   but    a    plain 
honest,  straightforward  account  of  my 
adventures,  which,  if  ever  you  have 
the  luck  to  see  in  print,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  call  at  the  trunkmakers. — 
Not  a  bit  of  it — you  shall  see  me,  sir, 
not  dressed  up  in  the  vain,  transitory 
typographical  fashion  of  the  day,  but 
ushered  into  the  literary  republic  in 
manner  and  form  prescribed  by  im- 
memorial usage  of  the  incomparable 
Hag 4,  from  whose  columns,  more  im- 
perishable  than  basalt,  these  my  lu- 
cubrations will  be  transferred  into  the 
tablets  of  the  brains  of  residents  in 
Iceland,  and  residents  in  Timbuctoo, 
by  the  Ught  of  fish-oil  lamps,  and  trn- 
pical  suns,  aye,  and  be  thundered  with 
extasy  by  the  British  Consul  at  Moga- 
dore,  and  the  Company's  Superintend- 
ent in  Japan. 

1  aoa  a  gentleman  bom. — In  Ire- 
land, I  need  not  tell  you,  gentlemen, 
we  are  all  gentlemen  bom — the  epic 
poem  attributed  erroneously  to  Tur- 
glesius,  and  which  Counsellor  O* Rub- 
bishy declares  was  translated  by  Te- 
gernach— but  I  defy  him  to  prove  it — 
the  opening  stanza  descants  upon  the 
pedigree  of  Saint  Patrick,  whose  very 
existence  has  been  denied  by  Leland— 
but  no  matter  for  that — nay,  the  open- 
mg  line — the  "arma  vimmque  ca- 
no,*' — is  devoted  to  transmitting  to 
eouniJmg  agea  the  information  that 


«# 


Saiot  Patrick  was  a  ^intleman. 
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Lest  it  might  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  word  ''gentleman,'*  or,  as 
many  poets  write,  "  jintleman,**  was  to 
be  constmed  to  imply  aristocratic 
birth  merely,  not  geiitlv man- like  con- 
duet — the  poet  dciii'nbes  epitheticaUy 
the  class  of  society  frum  which  the 
Saint  derives  his  origin,  thus— 

"  And  come  of  daeent  people," 

the  adjective  denoting  a  largo  and  most 
respectable  class  of  small  proprietors, 
with  unimpeachable  characters,  in- 
cluding, among  others,  publicans, 
tanners,  struggling  farmers,  butter- 
buyers,  and  pig-jobbi*rs. — But  the 
poet's  anxiety  to  vindicate  the  genea- 
logy of  bis  hero  does  not  end  here, 
for,  after  a  couplet  devoted  to  the 
Saint's  performances, 

'*  He  built  a  church  in  Dublin  town, 
And  on  it  ttmck  a  steeple  "— 

the  pedigree  is  given  with  that  faith- 
ful minuteness,  peculiarly  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  ancient  bards  or  scu- 
nachies — 

'*  His  father  was  a  Hooligan, 

His  mother  was  a  Brady, 
His  aunt  was  one  O'Brallighan, 

And  his  wet-nurse  Widow  Grady." 

In  the  celebrated  performance  at- 
tributed to  Mogh-Nuad,  the  court 
bard  of  the  Royal  Irish  House  of  Con- 
ary,  but  which  Counsellor  O' Rub- 
bishy has,  with  success,  fastened  up- 
on a  monk  of  the  eighth  century, 
named  Cataldus  Tiraboschi,  who,  my 
life  fur  yours,  will  never  deny  the 
fact,  we  have  the  following  passage: — 

**  Ma«;Cluskcy  too, 

(iooil  manners  knew ; 

For  though  he  was'nt  rii-h — 

He  culled  himself  a  jintleman. 

And  still  behaved  09  *ich. " 

Thus,  to  the  tmth  of  the  assertion, 
that  in  Ireland  every  man  is  a  ''jin- 
tleman," or  a  <'  gentleman,**  which- 
ever orthography  you  prefer,  antiqui- 
ty lends  her  sanction,  nor  does  the  con  • 
temporary  age  refuse  its  authority. 

If  you  detect  a  juvenile  pickpocket 
in  the  act  of  '*  prigging  "  your  pocket- 
book,  and  seize  him  by  the  collar,  he 
indignantly  repels  your  grasp,  and  in- 
forms you  that  he  is  ready  to  walk  as 
far  as  the  police-office,  but  expects  to 
be  treated  "  like  a  gentleman  '* — the 
porter  who  is  employed  to  carry  your 
luggage,  is  very  sorry  t\\aJL  Vie  \&  be- 
spoAe,  but  in  less  than  no  Ivme  at  iSl 
wiii  send  your  honour  another  genAft- 
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man— the  hackney-  coach  man.to  whose 
demand  of  thrice  his  lawful  fare  you 
are  inclined  to  demur,  winds  up  his 
tornado  of  imprecations,  with  a  thun* 
dering  crack  of  his  whip,  and  a  polite 
intimation  to  the  hy-standere,  that 
*<you  are  a  scaly  hlackgnard/'  and 
'*no  gentleman.'* 

Miss  Edgeworth  divides  Irish  gen- 
tlemen into  three  great  classes — <'the 
half»mounted  gentleman/*  **  the  gen- 
tleman every  inch  of  him  ;'*  and  third* 
ly  and  lastly,  the  "  gentleman  to  the 
back-bone."  The  only  defect  of  this 
classification  is,  that  the  examination 
of  these  several  grand  classes  is  not 
followed  np  by  a  sufficient  detail  of 
the  sub-genera  or  species.  For  exam- 
ple, as  regards  birth  merely,  the  *'ould 
stock "  have  indisputable  pretensions 
to  pre-eminence ;  next  to  them  tho 
"real  bloods"  are  in  highest  estima- 
tion ;  in  politics,  we  have  tho  ''  true 
blues,**  and  not  less  in  public  regard, 
"  the  right  sort,**  while  equivocal  pre- 
tenders to  gentility  are  stigmatized  by 
the  derogatory  epithets  of  "  ginger- 
bread gents/'  ''dunghill  cocks,*' 
"  mushrooms,**  and  ''fagots.**  I 
was  bom,  then,  a  gentleman — bnt  I 
must  needs  confess  I  am  the  first  of 
our  family  whose  pretensions  to  gen- 
tle blood  were  unquestioned,  my  fa- 
ther's progenitor  bemg  unable  to  trace 
bis  pedigree  in  the  ascending,  de- 
scending, collateral,  or  indeed,  in  any 
other  line. 

In  short,  gentlemen,  my  grandfa- 
ther never  had  any  father — nor  for 
that  matter,  any  mother  either,  for 
he  was  discovered  on  a  cobbler's  bulk, 
in  a  state  of  primitive  innoeeneo  and 
nudity,  and  was  spoon-fed  into  a  hap- 

Sr  maturity,  an  out-pensioner  of  the 
6pital  des  En  fans  Trouv^s,  or  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  lawfully- wedded 
goestpa  of  tho  neigbbourhoody  '*  the 
brat-bouse.*'  This  was  often  heard 
to  fiill  indirectly  from  his  own  lips, 
which  were  seldom  opened  without  a 

Sioui  emulation  of  thanksgiving  that 
B  "had  never  refused  to  assist  his 
kinsmen  in  distress  ;*'  a  piece  of  self- 
gpratnltttion  be  might  have  sworn  to 
with  a  dear  conscieneo. 

If  the  discipline  of  the  Foundling 

Hospital^  and  the  subsequent  exp^ 

rience  of  a  charity  school,  produced  ia 

my  grandfather  a  premature  ossifiea- 

Mioa  ofih^heaH,  is  all  that  related  to 

maj'  otbmr  numenJ  thaa  thai  expresa- 

^A^HmJaiegrni  quantity  or  unit 


number  one^  he  used  to  say  invariably, 
was  the  first  law  of  nature — it  no  leas 
gave  a  fine  edge  to  an  intellect  natur- 
ally dull  and  obtuse,  and  quickened  a 
little  leaden  eye  into  all  the  liveliness 
of  precocious  avarice.  He  wrotea  good 
hand,  ciphered  tolerably,  and  his  holi- 
days, when  he  had  them,  were  spent  at 
an  auction  room,  tho  wcighhouse,  or^ 
w  hat  he  liked  better  than  botli,  a  sherilTs 
sale.  His  earliest  occupation  was  as 
"inventory-man/'  and  when  a  decease 
or  a  distress  was  in  the  wind.  Little  Joey, 
for  Joey,  gentlemen,  was  my  grand- 
father's name,  flitted  here  and  there, 
with  the  animation  of  a  grasshopper, 
an  ink-horn  pendant  from  his  button- 
hole, and  a  quill  projecting  behind  his 
right  ear,  the  impersonification  to  the 
life  of  an  embryo  pettifogger.  He  was 
faithful  to  an  excess,  in  all  instances 
wherein  there  was  no  safe  opportunity 
to  cheat  on  his  own  account,  and  had  a 
good  word  for  everybody,  except  where 
he  knew  a  bad  one  woidd  serve  his 
turn.  Subservient  and  sycophantic,  but 
withal  as  vindictive  as  a  tiger,  he  never 
showed  his  teeth  but  when  ho  knew 
he  could  bite,  nor  ever  bit  without 
being  sure  of  bringing  away  the  piece 
—at  the  same  time  he  could  take  cold 
potatoes,  buttons,  half- pence,  or  kicks, 
of  which  last  he  had  in  his  youth  an 
abundant  variety,  without  any  osten- 
sible emotion,  reserving  for  himself 
his  right  to  settle  the  account  with 
mankind,  when  he  should  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  strike  a  balance  in  his  ovm 
favour. 

Strange  enough  that  one  who  stood 
with  his  fellow  men  in  such  a  position, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they 
feared  or  hated  him  most,  should  b^ 
come  a  rising  and  a  prosperous  man ; 
but  so  it  was  with  Joey,  who  was  em- 
ployed indiscriminately  by  all  the 
rogues  who  were  anxious  to  cheat,  and 
by  the  honest  poor  devils  who  were 
afraid  of  being  cheated.  Nothing 
presented  itself  amiss  to  my  grand- 
father that  smacked  of  money-mak- 
ing :  rebellion  itself  became  palatable 
to  him  ;  for,  although  he  declined  the 
honour  of  fighting  the  royal  forces 
in  the  capacity  of  general  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  he  jumped  at  the 
oifer  of  being  cashier  and  treasurer  of 
a  district,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  out- 
break ran  away  to  Dublin  with  his 
military  chest,  to  which  he  contrived 
to  unite  a  very  handsomie  turn  in  the 
nature  of  VAood-iuone^yV^^  ^vH\n%  \w- 
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flmnation  to  the  Gorcrnment  of  tho 
vbereabonts  of  his  old  colleagncs  in 
tile  iDsnrrection,  by  which  ritnelr  as- 
eifUncey  Bereral  of  the  "  generals," 
wiw,  to  do  them  justice,  were  as 
eoirardlj  in  the  field  as  their  treasurer 
vas  faithless  in  the  cabinet,  were,  after 
lading  their  nnhappy  followers  to  de- 
fnt  and  death,  conducted  to  the  gal- 
low?,  being  pnlled  out  by  the  tail  from 
the  pig-sties  in  which  they  had  con- 
oealed  themselves,  or  extracted  with 
pitchfbriu  from  beneath  greater  dung- 
idlls  tlian  themselves. 

When  the  rebellion  was  extingfuish- 
ed,  and  all  hostile  operations,  as  well 
IS  the  greater  nnmber  of  the  ''  gcne- 
nl?,"  suspended,  my  grandfather  made 
his  appearance  once  more  in  the 
eoontry,  in  the  novel  character  of 
esptain  of  a  yeomanry  corps,  in  which 
distinguished  arm  of  the  service,  it  is 
ineredible  the  number  of  sides  of  salt 
heef  and  flitches  of  bacon  he  succeeded 
in  capturing,  and  the  multitudes  of 
torkey-cocks,  geese,  ducks,  and  fine 
peasantry  he  put  to  the  sword.  Per- 
iiips  no  other  country  in  the  world  can 
match  Ireland  in  the  concentiation, 
(which,  begging  your  pardon,  Mistress 
Martineau,  is  the  antagonist  expres- 
sion to  division  of  labour)  in  one  and 
the  same  indlvidnal :  my  grandfather, 
in  addition  to  hid  military  avocations 
in  the  yeomanry,  as  aforesaid,  united 
in  his  own  proper  person  the  various 
and  apparently  incompatible  functions 
of  snb-agtmt  to  an  absentee  proprietor, 
collector  of  county  cess  fof  the  barony, 
lay  impropriator,  hotel-keeper,  grain 
merchant,  miller,  master  extraordinary 
in  Chancerv,  and  '*  land-shark."  The 
last  occupation  he  pursued  with  extra- 
ordinary energy  and  success — he  would 
bid  for  any  quantrty  of  arable,  town- 
park  pasture,  or  turbary,  over  the  head 
of  the  occupying  tenant,  without  re- 
morse, and,  as  he  was  known  to  bo 
solvent,  usnally  commanded  a  prefe- 
rence. If,  however,  the  landlord 
happened  to  be  a  humane  man,  or 
denrarred  at  turning  out  an  old  occu« 
pier,  my  grandfather  would  tempt  his 
ivarice  by  the  offer  to  take  it  as  yearly 
tenant,  at  fifty  per  cent  above  the  pre- 
sent rent,  and  at  the  year*s  end  would 
threaten  to  throw  it  up  if  ho  did  not 
get  sn  abatement  to  something  less 
than  any  other  solvent  tenant  would 
give ;  so  that  at  last  ho  became  lessee! 
of  airhole  e<mntry  side,  and  by  the  ex- 


pulsion of  poor  tenan'ry,  contributed 
more  to  emigration  in  liis  time,  than 
the   Canada   Land   C'dnipany,  or  tho 
Australian  ComuHssioners.    To"<:!p 
the  climax,"  my  ^rrandfatlicr   united 
his  fortunes  to  those  of  ji  lady  in  tho 
next  county  town,  who  had  acquired 
a   reputation   for  aniialiility^  beauty, 
virtue,  and,  what  weighed  nc»t  a  little 
in  my  grandfather's  estimation,  fortune, 
without  any  real  preten>ions  to  these 
very  desirable  qualifications,  by  tho 
simple  operation  of  keeping  her  car- 
riage.    Nature  had  been  by  no  means 
bountiful   to  her — fortune  had  gone 
rather  against  her — but  witli  a  stroke 
of  genius  peculiar  to  her  sex,  and  a 
deep  knowledge  of  the  people  among 
whom  she  lived,  she  boldly  attempted, 
and  attempted  with  success,  to  retrieve 
her  ground  by  the  daring  stroke  of  set- 
ting up  a  carriage.     A  few  pateruid 
acres  afforded  her  the  means  of  feed- 
ing a  couple  of  half-bred  cattle,  for 
the  purpose  of  propelling  a  genteel 
yellow  post-chaise,  which  was  driven 
by  an  active   postilion,  in   a    frieze 
Jacket  and  buckskins,  the  only  malo 
attendant  she  possessed — a  little  girl 
who  served  for  her  food  and  clothes, 
being  her  sole   household  domestic*. 
In  all  that  related  to  aj>pearances,  my 
grandmother  that  was  to  bo,  was  scru- 
pulous to   an  excess — her  hall  door 
was  painted  once  every   year,   and 
Qvery  year   of  a   new   colour  —  lier 
window-curtains   were    of   the    best 
flowered  moreen,  and  her  neat  mus- 
lin blinds  were  taken  down  and  re- 
newed every  Monday  morning.     She 
dined  on  half  a  salt  herring  and  pota- 
toes, or  a  sausage  made  with  hei  own 
hands,  and  laid  out  every  penny  at  her 
disposal  on  her  carriage,  her  carriage 
horses,  and  her  carriage  dress — no 
living  soul  ever  darkened  her  door  as  a 
visitant.   But  what  of  that  ?  not  an  as- 
piring young  maiden  in  the  place  who 
was  not  ambitious  of  riding,  even  by  in- 
vitation, in  a  carriage,  until  tho  happy 
opportunity  might  arrive    when  she 
would  ride  in  a  carriage  of  her  own. 
The  mothers  were  delighted  to  have 
a  carriage  drawn  np  at  fhcir  doors, 
and  the  fathers  fatigued  their  wives 
and  daughters  with  injunctions  to  con- 
ciliate such  a  very  fine  woman,  unex- 
ceptionable acquaintance,  good  family, 
"  who  kept  her  carriage.'* 

Nobody  hated  her  but  the  poor,  and 
nobody  cares  who  the  poor  hate  ;  she 
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sclfi  and  became  not  a  little  recon- 
ciled, after  the  first  burst  of  dbappoint- 
mcnt,  to  find  that  his  helpmate  was 
as  mean,  hypocritical,  stingy,  tricky, 
and  as  contemptible  as  himself.-— 
They  worked  together  like  lock  and 
key,  and  were  in  the  fair  way  to 
amass  a  very  considerable  fortune, 
being,  in  process  of  time,  congratula- 
ted by  each  other, — fur  they  had  nei- 
ther neighbours,  friends,  nor  acquaint- 
ances to  wish  them  joy, — in  the  pos- 
session of  two  fine  boys  to  inherit  the 
fruits  of  their  joint  stinginess  and  ra- 
pacity. This,  probably,  the  young 
gentlemen  might,  in  the  fulness  of 
years,  have  arrived  at,  but  for  a  slight 
accident  which  happened  to  one  of 
them,  whereby  the  prosperous  cur- 
rent of  our  family  was  totally  chan- 
ged, and  their  fair  prospect  of  arriving 
at  worldly  distinction  clouded  for 
ever.  To  say  that  my  grandfather  was 
disliked,  would  be  to  suy  nothing  ;  he 
was  hated,  gentlemen,  with  a  hate  sur- 
passing the  hate  of  woman.  But  per- 
haps you  may  form  a  better  idea  of 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held, 
by  a  biJttt-doux  found  under  his  hall- 
door,  and  which  to  this  day  is  indc- 
libly  impressed  on  my  memory.  The 
superscription  ran  thus—"  To  Bloody 
old  Joe,**  and  the  contents  as  follow : 
"  Take  notib,  your  grave  is  dig,  an* 
get  cofen  for  yersELF — Joey  you  arc 
DEAD  an'  berrid  this  nito  week.  So 
NO  more  at  prisent. 

Capten  Rock." 
This  polite  intimation  was  accom- 
panied with  sundry  hieroglyphics,  in 
which  Champollion  would  probably 
discover  some  lines  indicative  of  the 
coffin  which  my  grandfather  was  in- 
vited to  prepare,  as  well  as  certain 
characters  emblematic  of  a  deatb*s 
head  and  cross-bones,  to  which  condi- 
tion it  was  the  evident  intention  of  the 
writer  to  reduce  the  cranium  and  fe- 
mora of  the  poor  unfortunate  "  land- 
shark.'*  Any  doubt  that  might  have 
remained  of  the  sincerity  of  Captain 
Rock*s  intentions  was  dispelled  by  an 
apparition  visible  before  the  door  next 
moniing,  in  the  shape  of  a  newly  dug 
grave,  wherein  reposed  a  dead  dog,  as 
**  locum  tenens**  of  the  intended  per- 
manent tenant,  the  devoted  Joey  afore- 
said. Now,  all  these  manifestations 
of  Captain  Rook,  Joey  treated  with 
some  degree  of  contempt  which  was 
by  no  moans  Qualified  in  the  issue  i  but 


must  be  a  charitable  woman  no  doubt, 
for  "  she  kept  her  carriage" — rich, 
for  "  she  kept  her  carriage** — virtu- 
ous, for  she  came  to  church  every  fine 
Sunday,  and  drove  away  in  "her  car- 
riage.** 

in  short,  the  bait  was  well  chosen 
and  dexterously  played.  The  car- 
riage, set  up  in  a  fit  of  poverty  and 
vanity,  became  in  time  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  undubitable  proof  of  riches 
and  respectability,  and  the  meanness 
that  enabled  the  owner  to  maintain  it 
was  not  kuown,  because,  unlike  the 
carriage,  it  was  not  seen  ;  so  that 
wheu  my  grandfather  swallowed  the 
hook  and  proposed  for  the  lady,  the 
wonder  of  the  whole  country  town 
and  the  whole  country  side  was,  not 
that  my  grandfather  took  her,  but 
that  she  took  him ! 

The  last  act  of  my  grandmother's 
maiden  existence  was  worthy  of  her 
character  and  talents.  She  had  taken 
in  the  old  hunks,  but  was  determined 
that  nobody  but  himself  should  know 
it;  accordiuglv,  having  dressed  for 
church  in  a  bridal  costume  of  great 
splendour,  she  went  out  to  the  rear  of 
her  premises,  and  set  fire  with  her  own 
hand  to  a  [)ile  of  matrasses,  old  chairs, 
tables,  and  the  whole  irremoveable 
trumpery  of  her  establishment, — her 
flowered  moreen  curtains  and  muslin 
blinds  were  packed  up  with  two  band- 
boxes and  an  imperial,  containing  the 
whole  of  her  personal  paraphernalia, 
and  placed  beliind  her  carriage,  into 
which  she  inserted  herself,  having  the 
street-door  key  in  her  pocket,  and  in 
this  order  proceeded  to  be  married. 
When  the  ceremony  was  completed,  my 
now  grandmother  drove  home  withJoey 
for  the  last  time  of  driving  "  in  her 
carriage,**  the  veliicle,  horses,  and  har- 
ness, having  been  dbposed  of  a  fort- 
night before,  the  proceeds  being  con- 
verted into  the  bridal  costume  afore- 
said, which,  together  with  the  two 
band  boxes,  the  imperial,  the  flowered 
moreen  window-curtains,  and  muslin 
blinds,  comprised,  as  Joey  too  soon  dis- 
covered, tne  whole  amount  of  my 
grandmother*8  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty, goods,  chattels,  and  assets  ;  or, 
as  a  modem  Joey  of  no  mean  celebrity, 
**  him  of  Kilkenny,**  would  elegantly 
term  it,  "  her  /ottfc.** 

However    deeply  my  grandfather 

felt  hb  pecuniary  deflcit,  he  was  wise 

eaougb  to  keep  Ida  vexation  to  him- 
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as  mj  grandfather  was  in  the  habit  of  and  swamps  like  a  hunted  leveret,  and 

receiving  a  notification  to  prepare  his  how  at  last,  when  his  little  horse  had 

coffin  at  least  once  every  quarter,  or  spent  all  its  force  and   came   down 

four  times  per  annum,  which  prepar-  upon  its  knees,  he  awaited  his  pur- 

ation  would  have   put  him  to  great  sucrs    manfully,    and    demanded    to 

unnecessary  expense,  besides  leaving  know  "what  injury  he  had  ever  done 

the  second-hand  coffins  on  his  hands,  them  ?*'  how,  after  loudly  rccommcnd- 

Joey,  wisely  considering  that  he  could  ing  several  times  his  soul  to  God,  ho 

die  like  other  gentlemen  but  once  in  stood  before  his  prostrate  favourite 

his  Ufct    postponed    indefinitely  the  and  fought  hardly  for  his  life,  and 

mannfactiire  of  his  wooden  surtout,  how  at  last  (for  all  this  came  out  upon 

and,  in  the  full  confidence  of  finding  no  the  trial  of  his  assassins)  his  skull  was 

imioediate  occasion  for  it,  confined  his  dashed  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  his 

defensive  operations  to  the  purchase  of  murderers  returpcd  to  refresh  them- 

a  large  quantity  of  hand-grenades  for  selves  at  the  cabin  whose  inmates  a 

house  use,  and  a  brace  of  double-bar-  few  hours  before  had  tasted,  and  pray- 

rellcd  pistols,  which  he  carried  con-  ed  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon,  his 

tinually  about  his  person.  My  grand-  benevolence. 

father,  as  1  told  you,  gentlemen,  had  The  unfortunate  old  man,  returning 

two  sons,  the  eldest  an  humble,  pious,  home  the  following  day  with  the  man- 

and  sincere  young  man,  who  rather  gled  remains  of  his  huplcbs  son,  thus 

chose  to  spend  his  time  idly  than  to  vicariously  butchered  for  his  father*s 

follow   at   his    father's  heels  in  tlio  sins,  found  his  house,  his  stack-yard, 

eareer  of  desperate  rapacity  that  cha-  and  his  offices,  in  fiames — all  that  he 

racterized  the  old  gentleman ;  he  was  had  amassed  for  a  series  of  years  from 

good  to  the  poor,  humane  and  gene-  out  the  subsistence  of  the  widow  and 

rons,  which  I  only  mention  to  show  the  orphan — all  that  he  had  grubbed 

that  if  he  had  lived  ho  would  have  been  together  under  tlie  pressure  of  popular 

poor  himself — his  only  extravagance  hatred  and  amid  tlic  muttered  curses 

was  the  indulgence  of  a  pony  to  carry  of  his  fellow-men — his    dearly-loved 

him  to  the  neighboiuri  ig  hills  on  an  strong-box,  with  its  treasures  of  gold 

occasional   snipe-shooting  excursion,  and  silver,  its  sheaves  of  bank-note?. 

You  may  judge,  then,  of  the  surprise  itstitle-deeds,  mortgages,  bonds,  judg- 

and  horror  of  his  parents,  who  loved  ments,  promissory-nutes,  acknowledg- 

bim,  to  do  them  justice,  next  to  their  ments,  1  O  U's— all,  all  involved  in 

itrong-boz,  on  having  the  intelligence  one  hopeless  and  unpiticd  conflagra- 

conveyed  to  them  about  nine  o'clock  tion  1 

at  night,  that  their  brave  son  lay  but-  The  whole  country  side  gathered 
chered  among  the  hills,  having  been  round  about  the  fiamos,  and,  although 
fairly  hunted  to  death  by  a  band  of  they  refrained  from  openly  insulting 
hired  assassins,  who  had  lain  in  am-  the  man  upon  whose  grey  head  such 
buicade  for  his  father  a  whole  week,  an  avalanche  of  sorrow  had  dcscend- 
and,  failing  to  destroy  him,  had  pur-  ed,  it  was  but  too  plain,  from  their  re- 
iuedhisinnocent  sou  to  the  mountains,  fusal  to  lend  a  hand,  and  from  their 
and  slaked  their  murderous  thirsti-  listless  complacency,  that  they  regard- 
oess  in  his  blood.     I  recollect,  as  it  ed  the  fire  and  the  murder  as  judg- 
were  yesterday,  the  thrill  that  ran  to  ments  from  Heaven  upon  a  man  who 
the  tip  of  every  hair  upon  my  boyish  had  spared  no  pains  to  call  them  down 
bead,  and  the  jangling  of  every  nerve  upon  his  devoted  head. 
within  my  frame,  when  my  father  re-  From  this  day  to  the  day  of  Ids 
latcd  the  minutite  of  this  worse  than  death,  which  was  not  long  deferred« 
cannibal  atrocity, — how  the  youth  was  the  old  man  never  raised  his  head  ; — 
pnrsoing  his  innocent  sport  upon  the  he  looked  upon  himself  as  the  mur- 
hills,  how  that  he  had  called  at  a  cabin  derer  of  his  child,  and  knew  but  too 
with  a  bottle  of  wine  which  he  had  well  that  to  his  cruel  rapacity  was 
purloiucd     r«(>m  his    father's    cellar  solely  to  bo  ascribed  the  horrible  re- 
(pioQs  theft  1),  for  a  poor  woman  near  venge  which  prompted  the  murder  of 
her  down-lying  ;  how  that  a  group  of  an  innocent  youth,  from  no  other  mo- 
fellows  fired  several  shots  at  him,  how  tive,  as  the  approver  swore,  while  a 
that  he  pushed  his  little  pony  to  its  thrill  of  horror  and  a  dee^  gTQ«.w.  o^ 
vtano^t^fHfed,  bow tbeassuffshiB  winded  lamentation  over  Viuman  nalMX^  V^* 
and  doubled  Mm  tbrougb  the  moaaea  vaded  the  crowded  couTt|tVi«La\»««Q*» 
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thej  had  waited  a  week  and  couldn't  his  sordid  avarice  from  their  cahin  and 
catch  the  Off ^ one.*  Alas!  alas!  for  their  patch  of  land,  reckless  whether 
the  nation  wherein  such  innocent  death  might  not  overtake  their  hun- 
blood  is  thus  savagely  shed  I  Alas  i  gry^  houseless  heads — ah  I  little  did 
for  the  accursed  thirst  of  gold  that  he  know  that  the  murky  night  gather- 
provokes  a  horror  of  horrors  like  this  t  ed  men  together  to  bind  themselves 
And  when  we  see  the  bones  of  the  with  an  oath,  and  to  cement  it  with 
hired  assassins  (for  this  task  the  re-  thttir  blood,  that  his  blood  should  make 
ward  was  one  quart  of  whisky  each)  all  even.  Surely,  surely  the  whirligig 
creaking  and  ratfling  in  the  chill  Dc-  of  time  brings  about  its  revenges, 
cember  blast,  let  us  never  fbrgot  that 

the  g^edy  wretch  on  whose  kindred  "  And  if  we  do  hut  watch  the  honn 

this  murder  was  committed  was  no  There  neTcr  yet  was  haman  power 

better   than   an  assassin   of  another  That  can  resist,  if  onforgiTen, 

sort.     Little  did  he  think,  when  he  The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 

hounded  out  the  helpless  victims  of  Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong." 


TASCICULUS  THE  THiaD. 

"  Honours  like  thcw  hart  aU  my  toite  repaid^ 
My  liege— and  Fusbos— here's  success  to  trade*' 

Bomboiiti  Furioto. 

Of  all  the  learned  professions,  ro-  as  a  singed  cat  to  learn  merely  his 

commend  me  to  that  of  a  Cabinet-  rudiments. 

maker — the  very  name  has  something  Take  another  learned  profession— 

of  the  grandiloquent  about  it — Cabi-  the  lawyer,  for  instance — what  does 

net— ^-Cabinet — -Cabinet-maker  ;   as  my  friend,  Tom  Smith,  the  insolvent 

Cabinets  go  now-a-days,  to  be  sure,  court  attorney,  say  about  them?  ''You 

the  trade  must  be  very  much  on  the  sec  me  here,**  says  Tom,  "  I  never 

decline,  for  such  an  article  as  we  see  give  a  guinea  to  none  of  your  yonng 

for  sale  in  the  shops,  God  knows — a  snobs;  no,  sir,  a  lawyer,  take  my  word 

poor,  vamped-up,  unseasoned,  veneer-  for*t,  never  has  any  thing  inside  his 

ed  concern,  not  fit  for  —  but  never  head  till  the  outside  s  as  smooth  as  the 

mind,  any  thing  will  sell  if  you  only  palm  of  my  hand — they're  always 

pay  "the  duffers.*'    Well,  gentlemen,  green  till  they're  grey — sunder  sixty  I 

to  this  learned  profession  was  my  im^  look  upon  them  as  infants  in  law,  their 

mediate  progpenitor  indentured,  afler  up-hill  work  ceases  only  at  the  decline 

the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Joey  em-  of  life,  and  they  attain  to  their  grand 

pire,  of  which  I  defy  Gibbon  himself  climacteric  and  grand   practice    to- 

to  give  you  a  better  account,  and,  ac-  gother ;  in  short,  sir,  no  man  is  a  sound 

cordingly,  served  hia  seven  years  after  lawyer  if  not  quite  battered  ont,  like 

the  usual  approved  fashion  of  appren-  a  medlar — never  ripe  till  rotten  1 "  My 

ticeahips,  which  condemns  a  poor  devil  father  then,  let  me  tell  you,  served  his 

to  no  less  a  servitude,  for  the  purpose  apprenticeship  and  married  the  day  af- 

of  learning  the  art  and  mystery  of  lay-  ter  he  got  his  indentures,  the  very  next 

log  a  trowel-iiiU  of  mortar  on  a  wall  day,  and  took  no  little  credit  to  him- 

and  sticking  a  brick  in  it  I    Your  doc-  self  for  having  waited  a  day,  for  he  was 

tor  and  your  lawyer  get  "  finished  **  in  love  with  my  mother,  and  thought 

aa  they  term  it,  in  four  years — but  he  could  never  be  soon  enough  soused 

your  brick-layer  dares  not  flourish  an  into  matrimony— just  as  a  country  fel- 

independent  trowel  short  of  seven  I  low  in  the  dog  days  plumps  over  head 

Soch  is  the  value  of  human  life,  gen-  and  ears  into  a  fish-pond,  and  thinks 

tlemen,  which  it  is  the  prevailing  cant  of  nothing  but  floundering  about,  till 

to  deplore  as  if  it  were  an  auction  by  he  finds  himself  stuck  in  the  mud  I 

inch  of  candle,  whereas  you  see  plainly  My  mother,  gentlemen,  was  of  a  highly 

that  a  man  must  have  as  many  lives  respectable  family — of  course,  that's 


netrmpig^r  ib  the  eowAy  ot  Limerfck  may  still  behold,  on  the  Mll-slde  near  the 
~  ^  Nmwmt^,  Om  amoolderlug  walls  of  the  bvnied  nnnaXon,  wHiCkk  '«%AtK  tM 
■  Mbofm  MimM'-^too  true,  alas  fov  hnmvDHy  \    tra  lBa«yBHft*y  «a«BAt\«^. 
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neitlwr  here  nor  else  where»  but  she  was 

of  t  dp-top  family — not  that  I  mind 

Cimilja  snuff — tho  Snakes  of  Gnlwayy 

ibe  wu  a  Snake  of  Gaiway — ^you  can*t 

bat  hare  heard  of  the  Snakes  of  Gal- 

mj-^  course,  blood  is  blood — not 

thit  it  matters,  but  the  man  who  sots 

op  a  family  above  the  Snakes  of  Gal- 

waj— not  that  it  is  a  thing  to  quarrel 

iboot-.let  him  settle  his  affairs,  that's 

till  Oi  course,  my  mother  had  no 

moDej — nobody  ever   heard    of  the 

Snakes  of  Gaiway  demeaning  them- 

xlfes  with  money — she  had  her  pride 

and  her  blood,  and  nobody  ever  heard 

of  a  Snake  of  Gaiway  who  did  not 

pouess  a  sickening  dose  of  both  1-^ 

Well,  my  poor  father  was  a  dashing 

jouog  fellow,  proud  of  his  wife,  prouKi 

of  his  family,  though,  for  my  part,  I 

Derer  think  about  family  myself — 

proud  of  his  skill  in  the  ornamental 

part  of  his  profession-i-for  you  are  not 

to  suppose  my  father  a  sofa-eush- 

ioner    or   chair -bottomer — no    such 

thing,  my  father  was  versed  in  the 

poetry   of  cabinet- making,   he  was 

Dflither  more  nor  less  than  Grinling 

Gibbons   in  mahogany,    and  would 

eanre  yon  out  a  "  Diana  and  Actroon,'* 

or  the  **  Centaurs  and  Lapithse,*'  in  a 

stjle  that ^but  you  have  only  to  go 

to  Powerscourt,  Shane's  Castle,  or 
Shelfcon  Abbey,  and  believe  your  own 
eyes.  Well,  sirs,  my  mother  was  ex- 
trsTagant  to  an  excess — did  I  men- 
tion that  she  was  a  Snake  ? — I  believe  I 
did,  a  Snake  of  Gaiway — my  father 
worked  early  and  late  to  supply  her 
exn^vagance,  and  was  getting  on  in 
tbe  world  in  the  teeth  of  all  his  wife's 
endeavours  to  the  contrary,  just  as  the 
nation,  gentlemen,  keeps  its  nose  above 
Water  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  our 
inestimable  government  to  sink  it  to 
tbe  bottom-— when,  as  the  devil  would 
have  itf  my  father,  by  some  sinister 
aoeident,  was  made  a  common  council- 
man, and  from  that  hour  to  thi?,  his 
wife  and  family  got  no  good  of  him. 
Nothing  now  went  down  with  the  poor 
fellow  but  guilds,  and  boards,  and 
sub- committees— freeman  by  birth, 
and  freeman  by  grace  especial,  he  was 
so  nmeh  absorbed  in  his  pnblic  voca- 
tion, thai  he  altogether  forgot  himself 
as  a  private  individual ;  ho  must  turn 
political  economist,  too,  and  in  a  little 
time  arrived  at  the  sources  of  national 
wealth,  and  al  the  bottom  of  his  privy 
pane,  by  one  and  the  same  eonclusion. 
Searcdy  had  he  mastered  the  true 
thtory  it  rmaJtf  when  our  landlord  pnt 
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in  a  distress,  and  jtut  as  he  had  com- 
pleted  a  new  sophism  against  the  C<irn 
Laws,  his  wife  and  children  found 
themselves  without  a  bit  of  bread.  In 
this  dilemma,  ray  father  adopted  a 
very  magnanimous  course  of  conduct, 
which  cannot  bo  too  highly  recom- 
mended to  cabinet-makers  and  other 

great  men  in  similar  circumstances 

instead  of  working  double  tides,  sav- 
ing his  money,  and  declining  politic?, 
by  which  means  he  would  have  been  all 
right  in  a  very  little  time,  he  adopt- 
ed tho  prudent  resolution  of  taking 
himself  out  of  this  eiiblunarv  sphere 
by  the  simple  operation  of  poison. 
Well,  Doctor  Snoaker,  my  fatlier  poi- 
soned himself — and  1  give  you  leave 
to  guess  whether  the  toxicological 
agent  he  employed  for  the  purpose  was 
a  mineral,  a  vegetable,  or  an  animal 
poison — liquid,  solid,  or  gaseous — 
received  into  the  general  circula- 
tion by  the  cutaneous  absorbents,  ii 
la  Cleopatra,  or  introduced  into  the 
stomach  through  tho  resophagus,  d 
la  every  body  else; — perhaps  you 
think  he  died  convulsively  from  tho 
operation  of  prussic  acid,  or  expire<l 
comatose  from  the  narcotic  agency 
of  opium,  hemlock,  or  belladonna-^ 
you  can't  guess.  Well,  I  daresay 
OrHla  or  Christison,  who  know  more 
of  the  subject  than  yourself,  (no  of- 
fence, doctor,)  wouldn't  think  of  it, 
if  they  hammered  at  nothing  elzio 
through  a  winter  course  of  lectures. 
Tho  short  and  the  long  of  it  is  then, 
tho  poij«on  my  father  employed  to 
carry  him  to  the  other  world — a  poi- 
son, let  mo  tell  you,  the  most  fashion- 
able of  its  day — was  simply  an  admix- 
ture of  alcohol,  twenty- five  degrees 
overproof,  by  Syke's  hydrometer, 
(commonly  called  Cork  malt),  with 
an  equal  weisrht  of  water  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  21*2°  Fahrenheit,  to  which 
was  added  two  drachms  of  the  crys- 
talinc  ingredient  of  the  sn^ar-cano 
in  powder,  and  the  whole  composition, 
under  the  familiar  appellation  of  whis- 
ky-punch, imbibed  ad  lihitu7n,  in  a  ra- 
pid succession  of  brimming  goblets, 
screechinff  hot ! 

The  diagnosis  or  table  of  symptoms 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  this 
poison,  observes  the  following  order : 
. — vermilion  nose,  ferret  eyes,  leuco- 
phlegmatic  face,  dirty  shirt,  shock- 
ing bad  hat,  pinch-faced  wife,  ragged 
brats,  pawnbroker,  bailiff,  jail,  des- 
pondency, delirinm  tremens,  and- 
death !     I  beg  yon  to  correct  i 
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you  think'me  wrong.  Doctor  Snoaker, 
but  thU  was  exacUj  the  course  the 
poison  took  in  my  father's  constitu- 
tion ;  and,  by  these  successive  grada- 
tions, conducted  him  to  his  grave  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-three,  leaving 
bis  troubles,  a  wife  and  four  small 
children,  behind  him.  The  funeral 
was  strictly  private,  for  three  rea- 
sons  first,  because  my  mother  wished 

it;  secondly,  because  we  had  no 
friends;  and,  thirdly  and  lastly,  be- 
cause we  had  no  money.  In  the  whole 
range  of  the  shady  side  of  human  ex- 
istence, which  I  delight  to  study,  be- 
cause I  live  on  tlie  shady  side  of  life 
myself,  there  is  no  spectacle  so  touch- 
ing as  that  of  the  remains  of  a  poor 
man  on  the  way  to  their  last  resting- 
place.  It  is  not  alone  that  my  eye  is 
arrebtcd  by  the  miserable  cavalcade, 
it  is  the  picture  of  domestic  bereave- 
ment that  presses  upon,  and  fills  the 
imagination.  I  mourn  not  for  the 
dead  thus  rudely  huddled  to  the  grave, 
for  '*  they  rest  from  their  labours, 
and  their  works  do  follow  them :  *'  I 
lament  with  the  survivor  drooping 
beside  the  desolate  hearth — ^the  be- 
reaved wife — the  fond  husband — the 
good  parent — the-  dutiful  child,  in 
whose  heart  of  hearts  the  memory  of 
that  perishable  clay  is  for  ever  en- 
shrined. It  is  not  that  there  I  see 
convoyed  away  to  kindred  dust  the 
staff  of  the  father's  age,  or  the  joy  of  a 
mother's  hope — the  provider  of  the 
widow  and  tne  orphan — the  fond  par- 
taker of  domestic  sorrow — the  gentle 
solace  of  a  poor  man's  toil — no — no — 
there  is  more  gone  with  the  dead,  for 
ever  gone  1 — the  tender  recollection 
of  divided  joys,  the  sweet  remem- 
brance of  sympathy  in  sorrow,  affec- 
tions never  to  blossom  again  on  this 
side  the  grave ! 

These  losses  I  mourn,  for  that  they 
are  human — for  that  they  are  mine 
own.  I  lament  over  the  dead  with 
the  living.  He  is  gone — my  friend— 
my  brotfker ! 

Flow,  generous  drops,  flow  on  1  nor 
let  a  blush  mantle  upon  the  cheek 
whereon  they  fall,  or,  if  bitterness 
mingle  with  thy  tears,  may  it  never 
be  the  bitteruuM  of  mine  that  the 
barren  wish,  and  the  vain  compas- 
sionate tear,  make  all  the  bounty  it  is 
thine  to  bestow!     An  impoverished 
country  exhibits  this  sad  finale  in  the 
errmttost  variety;  and  accorMngly  if 
^ou  had  happened  any  of  you,  to  be 
standing  at  the  gate  of  Bully's  acre 


near  Kilmainham,  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon in  May,  thirty  years  ago,  you 
might  have  observed,  among  other 
exhibitions  of  the  sort,  four'  drunken 
scoundrels  in  rags  that  had  once  be- 
longed to  suits  of  black,  huddling 
along  a  coffin  of  rough  elm,  naked,  . 
upon  their  shoulders.  You  are  not 
to  suppose  that  they  walked  soberly 
and  with  decency  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases.  On  the  contrary,  they  floun- 
dered along,  carrying  tlieir  burden,  en 
echelton,  and  giving  it  a  couple  of 
bumps  against  the  gate-posts  as  they 
entered  the  burial-ground.  Behind 
tottered  an  old  gentleman  with  a  spade 
and  shovel,  and  a  weeping  boy  hold- 
ing a  little  girl  by  the  hand,  closed  the 
procession.  Arrived  at  the  ground, 
the  old  gentleman  proceeded  to  scrape 
a  hole,  for  as  to  digging  a  grave  that 
piece  of  extravagance  is  never  thought 
of  at  Bully's  acre,  while  the  drunken 
bearers  produced  from  their  rags  a 
bottle  of  whisky  each,  the  sole  remu- 
neration they  had  received  or  expect- 
ed for  their  services.  When  the  hole 
had  been  scraped,  just  deep  enough 
to  hold  the  coffin,  two  of  the  drunken 
bearers  seized  upon  it  by  pieces  of 
pack  cord  which  protruded  through 
perforations  at  either  extremity,  and 
with  many  bumps  and  kicks  succeed- 
ed in  getting  it  into  the  hole ;  a  little 
earth  was  then  scattered  over  by  the 
old  gentleman,  one  end  being  pur- 
posely left  uncovered,  in  order  that 
the  public  might  see  there  ivas  a  cof- 
fin, and  that  they  nught  not  disturb 
it  for  a  fortnight  at  least.  This  cere- 
mony being  concluded,  there  remained 
nothmg  further  than  to  recompense 
the  old  gentleman,  which  1  did  by 
untying  the  corner  of  my  pocket 
handkerchief,  and  producing  a  shil- 
ling secured  therein  for  this  last  me- 
lancholy service.  Thus  ended  the 
funeral  of  a  cabinet-maker  and  com- 
mon councilman,  who  understood  the 
sources  of  national  wealth,  had  mas- 
tered the  true  theory  of  rent,  and 
could  argue  Peyronnet  Thompson  him- 
self upon  the  Com  Laws. 

Not  to  keep  you  longer  engaged 
with  my  ancestors, — I  was  bom  on 
the  19th  day  of  August  (old  style), 
in  the  year  — -.  I  perceive  you 
are  glad  I  am  coming  to  myself  at 
last,  and  I  dare  say  you  wish,  un- 
grateful dogs  that  ye  are,  that  I  had 
been  bom  befoTo  my  father  and 
mu:idfatheT»  by  wb&cb  ukNenAon  ^l 
Reorder  of  naXuTe  yo^noxii^YAii^ 


kdae  married  by  thb  time,  to  mj 
weond  wife  at  least.     This  is  all  the 
tkinb  I  get  for  leaving  out  the  his- 
WIT  of  my  aunt  Bridget,  who  eloped 
Yim  Teagne  Dufiy,  the  French  dan- 
dq^-master:    her  adventures  would 
fonish  materials  for  three  fashionable 
BOfds— as  fashionable   novels  go — 
plot,  dialogue*  and  catastrophe,  and 
whieb  any  autobiographer  alive,  ex- 
es^ myself,  would  make  a  right  good 
Jinngof!    I  omit  Bridget  with  the 
leu  regret,  as  she  disgra<^ed  the  family 
hj  demeaning  herself  with  Teague 
Doff, — and  so  I  was  going  to  say, 
I  was  ushered  into  public    life  on 
the  nineteenth  day  of  August  (old 
ityie),  at  twenty-two  minutes  past 
«^  in  the  morning,  in  the  year 
— .    I  perceive  you  are  somewhat 
iiqiatient,  gentlemen,  but  what  would 
70Q  have  me  to  do— take  precedence 
of  mv  lawful  father  and  grandfather* 
nd  break  through  the  settled  prece- 
dents of  a  thousand  autobiographies — 
exeose  me,  gentlemen,  if  you  please— 
''after  your  ladyship,'*  as  Prince  Pos- 
teiitv  said  to  my  grandmother !  Well, 
the  devil  a  syllable  more  of  my  auto- 
biography will  vou  g^t  from  my  lips 
tins  blessed  night — ^for  I  see  it  is  be- 
tween three  and  four  in  the  morning. 
Pat  I  no  sugar  for  me,  I  never  take 
jogar  with  my  **  night-cap."     While 
Pat  is  mixing  our  grog,  gentlemen, 
▼e  can't  do  better  than  indulge  the 
Comiseral  by  allowing  him  to  sing  a 
•ong: — 

THE  COCNSERAL's  SONG. 

I. 

Och  1  love  it  is  murder, 

I  wish  it  was  forder ; 
On  my  oath  Tve  a  mind  to  get  rid  of  my 
life— 

I'm  out  of  my  si'nses, 

Betides  my  exptnses, 
And  only  becate  I'm  in  want  of  a  wife ! 

The  widow,  Mahoney, 

She  was  my  cro-ney, 
Only  her  heart  was  so  hard  and  so  sto- 
ney. 

Chorus. 
Arrah  I  widdy,  says  I,  stop  my  bachelor's 

trade. 
Or,  as  sore  as  you  live,  I  will  die  an  onld 

maid. 


II. 
This  widow  so  ston-ey. 
Was  stout,  tall,  and  bon*ey. 
Her  husband   he  left  her  to  plough  the 
salt  Aaa«, 
He  plumped  to  the  bottom. 
His  shiners  »he  got  'cm. 
So,  without  botheration,  she  lived  at  her 
aize, 
Och  I  a  beautiful  cratur. 
As  any  in  nahtr. 
And  just  like  myself,  too,  in  every  faturo. 

Chorus. 
Arrah,  widdy,  says  I,  stop  my  bachelor's 

trade, 
Or,  as  sore  as  you  live,  I  will  die  an  ould 

maid  I 

III. 
/  acorn  to  he  tealy. 
So  trated  her  daily, 
As  sure  as  the  night  came,  with  whisky 
and  tea ; 
And  then,  in  a  noddy. 
Her  beantifol  body 
Was  stuck,  ehitk  by  Jowl,  in  the  front  /•«- 
hind  met 
To  finish  the  maUer, 
Mick  Rooney  hm  fatter. 
And  for  that  very  ruson  he  set  his  ca])  at 
her. 

Chorus. 
Arrah,  widdy,  says  Mick,  stop  my  haclu*- 

lor's  trade. 
Or,  as  sure  as  you  live,  I  will  die  an  ouUl 

maid ! 

IV. 
No  longer  they  tarried, 
But  off*  to  be  married. 
As  thick  as  two  sweeps,  to  the  church  thoy 
were  sped ; 
When,  who  should  be  stalking. 
To  stop  their  church- walking. 
But  the  widdy*s  /it?tf  husband — the  boy  that 
wa»  dead  !  !  ! 
Poor  Mike  was  confounded. 
The  widdy  she  twounded. 
The  men  picked  her  up,  and  the  women 
surrounded— 

Finale. 
So  here  I  am  left  to  my  bachelor's  trade. 
And  if  none  of  yees  take  me,  I  die  an  ould 
maid. 
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ITALY  AS  IT  WAS. 

You  tell    me,    my    dear   Eusebiusi  friends  had  an  aversioD,  and  the  yoath 
that  you  wish  to  deter  a  young  friend  an  unfitness.     It  arose  from  their  lay- 
from  going  to  Italy ;  and  therefore  ing  before  him  a  scheme  of  life,  it  be- 
desire  me  to  put  on  paper  some  of  ing  then  about  the  time  he  should 
those  disagreeable  incidents,  that  when  finish  his  course  at  the  university. 
I  told  them  to  you  some  years  ago.  They  dwelt  upon  the  country  Elysium 
you    thought,    if   published,    would  of  a  quiet  parsonage,  how  easy  would 
keep  many  a  tourist  of  our  comfort-  be  his  progress  through  the  uniTersity ; 
loving  age,  within  the  more  decent  but  unfortunately  they  did  not  stop 
bounds  of  our  own  counties,  or  the  there,  but  dwelt  in  muoh  detail  upon 
three  kingdoms ;  though  I  know  not,  the  dangers,  disgusts,   horrors,  and 
butthatif  decency  be  the  measure,  one  turmoils  of  the  several  other  profes- 
ofthe  throe  maybe  omitted.  In  the  first  sions,  and  particularly  of  the  army, 
place,  Eusebius,  I  greatly  admire  your  Would    you  believe  it,    the    gentle 
simplicity  in  imagining  that  incidents  youth,  the  amiable  youth,  who  never 
of   difficulties,  annoyances,  or  even  had  a  hand  to  grasp  a  sword,  a  heart 
danger,  will  deter  a  young  friend  from  to  shed  blood,  or  a  head  for  "  plotA 
his  proposed  travel.      For,  suppose  and  stratagems"    whom  nature  had 
him  to  be  of  that  extremely  indiscreet  gifted  like  the  cat  with  doAiesticity, 
age  at  which  the  law  of  the  land  and  to  purr  out  his  days  of  quiet  happi- 
thinks  fit  to  make  lum  his  own  master,  uess  at  a  parsonage  heartn,  with  his 
the  prospect  of  encountering  them  infant  cherub  faces  about  him,  copies 
will  naturally  so  excite  his  youthful  of  his  own  and  their  mother's  ten- 
spirits,  his  courageous  energies,  that  demess, — this  lamb  of  men  decides 
ho  will  but  bid  you  good-bye    the  upon  acting  the  tiger,  and  nothing 
sooner.      Tty  the  contrary  method,  will  go  down  with  him  but  the  army, 
and  tell  him  of  all  the  pleasures  he  will  Letters  of   remonstrance   passed  m 
have  to  enjoy,  and  the  chances  are  quick  succession :  this  only  made  the 
that  none  will  be  to  his  taste,  and  he  matter  worse,  or  rather  made  it. what 
will  grow  oool.     There  is  always  a  it  was,  a  temporary  f^ver ;  and  in  this 
dbposition  in  youth  to  kick  manfully  state  I  was  requested  to  remonstrate 
at  every  obstacle  put  in  its  way  ;  how.  with  him.     But  I  took  care  to  do  no 
ever  pleasant  a  toy  that  which  you  put  such  thing.    I  talked  it  over  with  him, 
in  their  way  may  have  appeared,  be-  and,  assuming  that  ho  had  chosen  that 
fore  they  find  it  out  to  be  au  obstacle,  profession,  I  spoke  of  the  glory  of  it, 
then  fire  and  fhry  is  in  them,  and  the  and  thence  gently  let  down  the  talk 
very  moon  looks  pale  lest  that  ob-  into  the  recjuisitcs  for  it,  and  question- 
stacle  be  kicked  in  her  very  face,  so  ed  him,  as  I  remembered  rea(Ung  that 
high  does  the  spirit  of  indignation  Socrates  did  a  youth  of  a  somewhat 
mount ;  and  if  you  repeat  this,  you  similar  ambition, 
will  surelv  beget  in  them  pertinacity.        Of  course,  I  made  him  prove  himself 
which,  nolens  volens,  will  make  a  fool  consummately  ignorant  in  all  that  re- 
of  you,  excuse,  (dear  Eusebius,  the  per-  latcd  to  war.    1  questioned  him  upon 
sonality,)  and  of  themselves  too.   You  statistics  and  politics,  and  all  the  mys- 
had  better  let  them  expend  their  ill-  tcries  of  strategy  geuerally,aud  in  parti- 
timed  and  megrim-bred  desires  by  gi v-  cular  what  I  couldmusterupor invent.  I 
ing  them  the  full  scope  of  talk,  and  saw  some  considerable  shame  at  his  own 
they  will  subside  of  themselves.     Her-  ignorance,  and  the  first  interview  end- 
cules   would   nover  have    made  the  cd,  after  he   had  shown  up  himself 
choice,  if  Virtue  had  not  put  the  diiii-  as  unfit  for  the  regular  army,  with  a 
cultics   before    him,   and  you  know  determination  to  join  General  Evans 
Pleasure  was  sent  packing.    But  there  in  Spain.     I  reported  the  matter  to 
is  proof  in  matter  of  fact,  and,  there-  his  friends — advised  them  to  let  a  little 
fore,  1  give  you  an  example.     I  was  while  pass,  and  then  to  authorize  me 
requested  to  remonstrate  with  a  youth  to  let  him  take  his  choice.     They  did 
who  had  unaccountably,  so  his  friends  so,  and  my  next  interview  with  him 
said,  taken  a  whim,  a  fancy  to  enter  showed  that  his  fever  was  of  the  ague 
tli0  urmjr,  to  whieii  jirofession  his  kind,  and  had  its  hot  and  its  cold  tits. 
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I  b^pn  by  lAQMntipgt  on  his  account^ 
thit  General  Evans  (for  so  it  was), 
would  return,  and  receive  no  more  vo- 
limtaers — but  that  I  had  great  satis- 
faction in  assuring  him,  that  his 
friends  had  fully  acquiesced  ia  his 
wishes,  and  that  they  would  procure 
hiffl  a  commission  in  our  own  army, 
and  without  doubt  he  would  soon  see 
military  service.  This  was  an  unex- 
pected blow  to  his  pertinacity,  for  it 
took  him  in  the  very  place  where  he 
had  prepared  no  defence.  He  looked 
the  cold  fit,  when  he  should  have  as- 
Himed  the  hot,  and  stammered  out 
thanks  to  his  friends;  but  that,  iu  fact, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  join  Ge- 
neral Evans  in  his  glorious  career, 
and  of  course  he  could  not  exactly  yet 
make  up  his  mind  to  fight  on  the  other 
tide.  But  he  would  think  of  it,  and 
in  a  short  time  acquaint  me  with  his 
decision.  I  laughed  iu  his  faoo,  ex- 
po«ed  to  him  the  humbug  he  had  been 
practising,  perhaps  upon  himself,  and 
certainly  upon  others,  and  showed  him 
M»  clearly  that  I  knew  all  the  turnings 
of  his  own  mind,  that  in  the  eud  he 
laughed  too,  and  said,  with  a  little  re- 
maining air  of  humbug,  that  perhaps 
it  would  be  better,  or  at  least  more  ho- 
nourable iu  him  now,  as  the  ease  stood, 
in  hid  turn  to  acquiesce  iu  the  wishes 
of  his  friends,  aud  that  he  therefore 
would  make  a  sacritice  of  his  owu  de- 
tires  to  theirs.  The  rest  is  easily 
told.  '*  Ceduntarma  tuga*.** 

I  will  furnish  you,  £ubebius,with  an- 
othercxample.  You  know  my  exceUvut 
friend  B.  He  was  in  life  a  practical 
philosopher,  and  many  a  delightful 
proof  of  it  will  I,  one  of  these  days, 
give  you/for  he  loved  to  bo  opcu  in 
all  his  thoiights  and  actions  to  his 
friends.  Well,  then,  he  had  a  sou  iu 
London,  iu  employment  that  brought 
hiu  in  a  moderate  income,  even  for 
aiingle  man,  but  he  was  young,  aud 
there  were  hopes  of  progressive  im- 
provement. The  youth  fell  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  tho  wouia.i  \hiili 
whom  bo  lodged — this  was  a  very  hot 
lit— and  of  this  there  Ls  almost  always 
sure  to  be  a  cold  fit,  but  it  comes  fre- 
quently too  late,  when  the  remedy 
taken  has  proved  worse  thau  tlio  dis- 
ease. The  good  father  had  over  en- 
couraged candour,  and  his  children 
were  as  open-hearted  and  minded  as 
ha  was  himself,  so  that  the  affair  wai 
iooB  conununicated.  And  what,  think 
jou,  the  father  did  ? — oppose  his  son*a 


love  I — not  he ;  he  took  a  wiser  course, 
entered  into  his  schemes,  made  calcu- 
lations for  him,  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  of   expeubce,  in  detail  thie 
vouth  never  thought  of,  by  tlie  day, 
by  the  week,  by  the  month,  by  tho 
year.     Aud  all  this  was  done  during 
a  walk  they  took  together,  when  tlie 
father  said  they  might  as  well  go  and 
look  for  a  house  for  him  and  his  wife 
to  live  in.     *'  Of  course,  said  ho,  you 
must  choose  one  according  to  our  cal- 
culations ;  and  you  will  not  think  of 
entertaining,  or  even  visiting   your 
friends  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  and  I  dare- 
say you'll  be  very  happy.     Love,  my 
dear  boy,  is  every  thing,  though  it  bo 
not  handsomely  lodged,'* — and  just 
then,  in  a  narrow  passage,  that  could 
neither  be  called  street,  lane,  or  ave- 
nue, tho  father  suddenly  stopped  (not 
arrested  by  tho  perfumed  air  of  Cu- 
pid's roses),  in  front  of  a  low  house, 
not  remarkable  for  neatness,  nor  even 
cleanliness,  but  that   the   operation 
of  the  latter  was  going  on.   For  there, 
at  tlie  door,  was  a  laborious  mother 
washing  her  two  dirty  children,  pad- 
dling at  her  feet,  and  the  end  of  a  cra- 
dle just  peeped  in  at  the  back-ground. 
"  There,  now,  my  dear  boy,"  said  he, 
^'  the  rent  of  just  such  a  house  would  ex- 
actly suit  your  means."    "  Don't  say 
another  word  about  the  matter,"  said 
the  shamed  youth,  «  i  see  it  won't  do." 
Aud   so   they  went  homewards,  and 
in  the  way  took  another  lodging,  the 
cold  fit  being  ])rc'tty  strong  upon  him 
— and  he  told  me  since  that  for  a  year 
or    two,    whihit    he    lived  in   really 
"  single  blessedness,"  he  never  saw  a 
pretty  face,  that  would  otherwise  have 
fasciuatoil   hiiu,    but   he  saw   in  the 
back  ground  of  the  picture,  the  very 
scene   his  father  had  pointed  out  to 
hiai,  aud  then  involuntarily  set  him- 
self running  through  the  catalogue  of 
items  of  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and 
yearly  expenses,  and  at  such   times 
the  tw't  following  lines  of  the  modern 
poet  wore  constantly  ringing  in  his 
ears — 

**  LoTo  in  a  hut,  with  water  and  a  cnxst, 
Is— Lovp,  forgive  us! — cinders,  ashes, 

dUbt.'* 

Now,  my  dear,  Eusebius,  you  will 
eudeavour  to  deter  your  frieud,  the 
Tourist  Youth,  in  what  manner  you 
please ;  but  I  will  comply  with  your 
request  as  well  as  I  can }  for  many 
yearshave  passed  since  my  travels^ 
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Italj  many  yetiTS  ago.  Things 
low  on  a  better  footing.     It 
oped  so.    My  friend  and  my- 
irrlvcd  at  Salerno,  on  our  way 
ni,  to  visit  the  boautifui  re- 
ancient  temples  there.     We 
rs  from  a  French  gentleman 
om   we   happened  to   travel 
ma  to  Naples,  to  a  friend  re- 
ar Salerno.    We  found  him 
ler  French  gentleman,  and  his 
and  agreeable  daughter,  and 
Q  nobleman  and  his  family, 
at  together.     I  believe  they 
to  us  it  was  afterwards  pretty 
lade  out,  under  the  surveil- 
the   police.      They  seemed 
uch  restraint,  perhaps  fear 
t  be  an  improper  term,  and  I 
&  thought  they  must  at  that 
Q  been  cognizant  of,   if  not 
1    some    of   the    Carbonari 
en    then    hatching.      They 
arkably  attentive  to  us,  and 
iy  could  to  dissuade  us  from 
pt — recommending,  if  deter- 
ge, that  we  should  go  by 
iowever,  we  still  persisted, 
Salerno  before  dawn   in    a 
rhich  held  myself  and  friend, 
Iriver,  as  is  customary  with 
iages,  was  behind.    Wo  had 
I  some  five  or  six  miles,  ere 
:o  that  part  of  the  road  where 
he  robberies  take  place,  the 
I  imagine,  where  Mr  and  Mrs 
e  shot ;  and  where  a  friend 
L  year  or  two  after,  passing, 
I  lying  across  the  road  with 
cut ;  on  which  occasion  the 
ipped  on,  and  could  not  be 
;o  stop.     It  was  not  light 
allow  me  to  give  a  descrip- 
le  spot;    and  as  it  became 
had  little  leisure  or  inclina- 
.  survey.     I  perfectly  recol- 
'  in  deep  thought,  with  my 
closed,  and  my  head  upon  my 
inning  the  cold,  grey,  com- 
ok  of  the  dawn,  always  dis- 
when  the  earth  looks  black ; 
aabited,  you  could  imagine 
I  race  had  retired  to  holes, 
.tions  were  not  distinguish- 
was  after  a  sudden  look  at 
nfort,  that  I  had  again  bent 
bead,  and  in  fancy  was  call- 
!  brighter  vision  of  home  far 
1  anticipating  the  pleasure 
f  my  portfolio  of  sketches  to 
friends, — it  was  just  at  this 
le  carriage  stopped.  I  look- 
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ed  up,  and  at  tho  same  instant,  thero 
was  a  cry  of  many  voices,  the  word  I 
know  not,  but  it  sounded  like  "  sdruc- 
ciate,**  and  was  quickly  repeated— and 
at  t)ie  same  time  1  saw  seven  dark 
figures,  one  in  front,  and  three   on 
each    side,   and    seven    carbines    all 
levelled  at  us  in  the  caleche.     It  la 
very  strange,  but  certain  it  b,  that  I 
felt  no  fear,  and  perfectly  recollect 
the  disagreeable  sensation  of  rising, 
after  long  sitting  in  the  cold,  and  di(l 
not  make  so  much  haste  to  move  as 
the  occasion  required.      My   friend 
seemed  equally  insensible  to  danger, 
for  as  he  alighted,  in  allusion  to  the 
banditti  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains, cried  out  to  me  with  a  facetious 
air,  **  Tantocne  animis  ca;lestibus  ira*.** 
When  we  were  out  of  tho  carriage 
they  crowded  about  us,  and  I  think 
more  very  soon  joined  them.     They 
instantly  bade  us  strip ;  and  as  we  did 
not  show  much  alacnty  in  the  opera- 
tion, they  hastened  it,  sometimes  by 
pulling  roughly  at  our  clothes,  and  then 
making  a  territic  noise,  and  threaten- 
ing us  with  their  carbines.  I  had  a  seal 
attached  to  my  watch  which  I  greatly 
valued,  not  for  its  intrinsic  worth,  but 
as  a  family  relic.     This  I  endeavour- 
ed to  conceal,  and  put  it  as  quiitly 
as  I  could  into  the  carriage,  but  in  so 
doing,  the  noise  of  the  chain  niul  seals 
was  hpard  by  one  of  the  banditii.    He 
canio  up  to  me,  first  took  the  watch, 
and  then  very  deliberately  lovclltd  his 
carbine  close  to  my  head.    I  was  just 
going  to  rush  in  upon  him,  when  the 
captain  of  the  gang  struck  duwn  tho 
carbine,  and  forbade  him   to   do  tho 
deed.    The  man  at  once  remonstrated 
with  tho  captain,  that  I  ought  to  be 
shot  for  the  attempt  at  concealment, 
and  again  levelled  his  piece  at  me ; 
the  other  promptly  again  struck  down 
the  carbine,  and  dragged  the  man  away 
with  him.    This  was  a  narrow  escape. 
My  coat,  waistcoat,  and  pantaloons, 
were  taken  off  and  removed— a  pair  of 
laced  boots  were  not  so  easily  undone, 
and  this  delay  seemed  likely  to  pro- 
duce some  rough  usage,  but  it  was  not 
so.     My  very  shirt  was  taken  from 
me,  and  in  fact  I  had  nothing  what- 
ever of  my  dress  but  a  pair  of  half 
stockings  and  my  hat.     In  this  state 
I  could  not  but  be  amused  at  the  cool- 
ness of  my  friend,  who,  thinking  my 
Italian,  though  not  very  good,  more 
likely  to  be  understood  by  them  than 
his  own,  requested  me  to  ask  tho  ban- 
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ditti  for  a  little  key  of  liis,  that  belonged  and  the  robboe.    I  could  now  wc 

to  a  Bramah  lock,  and  could  be  of  no  ting^sh  the  dress  of  my  seeming 

use  to  them.     In  my  simplicity  I  did  rades ;  their  brown  cloaks  and 

so,  and  was  near  getting  rough  usago  mented  vests,  well  beset  with  m 

for  my  request — one  of  the  fellows  ous  arms,  and  their  peaked  hats 

roared  at  me  as  if  he  had  been  a  beast,  could  distinguish  and  speculate 

and  handled  his  carbine  in  a  manner  their  features,  and,  not  seeing 

I  did  not  like.     Perhaps  my  bad  Ita-  strong  marks  of  fraternity  betwe 

lian    si^nnded  very  like  impudence,  and  being  in  my  undress,  befon 

After  this,  however,  I  took  courage,  great  company,  I  thought  it  be 

and  as  I  fbit  it  very  cold,  in  as  much  to  be  too  familiar,  and  decline 

facetiousness  as  might  be,  and  very  honour  of  their  further  acquain 

politely,  I  told  one  of  them  that  as  the  and  very  quietly  attached  myself 

weather  was  cold  I  should  be  extremely  tow  by  my  friend's  side,  without 

obliged  if  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  very  particular  about  falling  ] 

give  me  my  shirt.     He  did  so,  and  I  fully  ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  di 

was  putting  it  on  when  another,  pro-  shamefully  put  my  face  to  the  gi 

bably  the  one  who  owed  me  a  spite  for  and  perhaps,  Eusebius,  did  little 

not  being  suffered  to  shoot  me,  tore  it  than  many  of  my  betters,  who  c 

out  of  my  hands  with  the  gpreatcst  vio-  know  how  to  stand  quite  upright 

lencc,  and  I  never  saw  it  more.     At  presence  of  a  great  man,  and 

this  time  there  was  a  great  outcry  of  many  very  great  men  to  notice  i 

lamentations  not  far  from  me,  and  I  haviour.     The  operation  of  re 

found  that  two  carriages  full  of  Italians  all,  and  packing  up  their  plundei 

had  been  stopped,  and  if  there  was  not  up  a  very  considerable  time,  pi 

much  wool  there  was  a  great  cry.  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  o 

These  were  robbed,  but  not  stripped  as  haps  the  time  appeared  longer  t 

we  were,   and  some  of  them  were  really  was  ;  for,  independent  < 

beaten  with  the  butt-end  of  the  car-  disagreeable  circumstance  itsel 

bines  and  dragged  about.    They  were  morning  was  cold,  and  an  addt' 

all  ordered  **  faccia  a  terra,'*  the  usual  or  rather,  a  blanket  was  much  d( 

proceeding  of  the  banditti.  It  is  thus :  I  have  often  wondered  how  it  Wi 

all  immediately  prostrate  themselves  in  a  situation  of  such  peril,  w! 

with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  pretty  was  by  no  means  certain  any  r 

much  as  I  have  heard  of  fowls  being  that  I  might  not  have  a  shot  th 

sewed  with  their  beaks  to  a  chalked  mo, — I  say,  Ensebins,  that  1  havi 

line.     I  was  standing  among  the  rob-  wondered  at  the  absence  of  wha 

bers,  wondering  what  would    come  be  called  fear.     I  reasoned  np< 

next,  and,  having  nothing  that  could  thing  at  the  time,  but  could  not 

be  taken  from  me,  not  very  much  con-  much  of  it.    As  1  was  stooping  ( 

corned,  pretty  much  like  the  penniless  the  occupation  of  the  banditt 

viator,  who  whistled  "  coram  latrone  knowing  indeed  if  we  should  be 

viator" — when  turning  round  I  saw  a  to  the  mountains,  or  dismissed, 

long  row  of  Italians  "faccia  a  terra,"  safdy  say  that  the  greater  part 

as  if  pinned  by  their  noses  to  the  earth,  time  was'  taken  up  by  specirlati 

and  my  friend,  the  last  of  the  row,  in  to  the  manner  in  which  I  shouh 

a  less  degrading  position,  and  modestly  many  of  the  subjects  with  which 

bending  more  in  the  attitude  of  the  furnished  my  portfolio,  and  wlii 

Venus  de  Medici,  only  a  little  more  the  by,  were  left  behind  at  Sa 

bending  ;  and  if  less  graceful,  in  some-  I  studied,  over  and  over  agai 

what  better  comfort,  for  ho  had  con-  sorts  of  effects,  and  had  to  mi 

trived  to  put  on  his  great-coat,  which  mind  composed  and  manufactun 

ho  in  turn  had  purloined  from  the  rob-  tures  on  a  largo  scale.     I  have 

bers,  as  he  found  it  hanging  over  the  then,  on  more  occasions  tlian  oik 

wheel   of  the  carraige.    In   spite  of  in  situations  of  some  danger,  ant 

the  possible,  nay  probable  danger,  I  invariably  found  the  same  absc 

could  not  but  fancy  there  was  some-  what  may  be  called  fear.     Yon 

thine  very  whimsical  in  my  position,  my  dear  Eusebius,  though   I 

It   did   not  verify  the    old   saying,  great  discemer  of  things  in  th 

"  show  me  your  company  and  I  will  that  I  am  no  "  fire-eater,"  nor 

^gH  you  what  yon  are ;"  for  nothing  pretend  to  have  more  courage  t 

can  be  more  opposite  tlian  the  robbCT  the  commoii  and.  lux  '^xv^ottion 
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nton,  aacribe  it  to  iLiit  cauaoi 
n  danger  baa  been  over,  I  have 
ijself  uD  one  occasion  trembling 
itS,  but  not  till  then  ;  and  it 
lug  to  my  not  trembling  till  it 
tr  that  I  was  enabled,  under 
lercy,  to  save  my  life.  1  now 
is  is  a  wise  intention  of  nature 
erts  the  thoughta  from  the  too 
Qtemplation  of  danger  through 
^ination,  if  there  is  nothing  to 
,  if  there  be  need  of  action,  by 
rating  the  whole  mind  upon  the 
(elf- protection,  which  it  views 
the  minutest  circumstances  of 
to  be  done,  and  with  great  ra- 
r  thought,  which  is  thus  bur- 
ly  as  it  were  from  the  hideous- 
:be  perij.  But  1  think,  Euse- 
!  have  in  ail  conscience  been 
>ugh  in  this  state  of  humility 
ertainty  ;  it  is  time,  therefore, 
lould  dismiss  tiie  scene.  The 
moved  oif — and  seeing  their 
x>ut  thirty  or  forty  yards  from 
bought  it  time  to  re-assume 
lity, 

"  Celumqae  tueri, 
ctos  sd  ndera  tollere  vultus." 
efl  our  Italian  copartners  in 
to  scramble  oif  after  tht-ir  own 
without  offering  or  receiving 
ion.  We  had  not  been  robbed 
*eat  amount,  only  a  few  pounds, 
•  watches,  &r.  They  toolj:  a 
lucida,  thinking  it  was  gold, 
se,  for  they  left  the  case  in 
iage;  and  I  make  no  doubt 
y  took  our  clothes  under  the 
on  that  English  travellers  con- 
ir  money  in  them,  it  was  said 
imc  that  they  were  very  shy 
ng  Englishmen,  and  that  the 
on  thiscoaftt  had  received  much 
money,  and  had  styled  them- 
ling  Ferdinand's  men.  How 
y  have  been  I  know  not,  and 
)ort  the  common  talk  of  the 
^e  again  mounted  our  caleche ; 
er  had  a  cloak  which  he  lent 
my  friend  his  own  great  coat, 
returned  to  Salerno  without 
re  of  having  the  windows  of 
n  closed,  as  at  the  entry  of 
y  by  the  Lady  Godiva.  Safe- 
d  in  our  inn,  wc  had  nothing 
ut  to  go  to  bed  and  send  for 
;  and  here  I  cannot  but  cha- 
3  the  low  tradesmen  of  that 

, when  we  came  to  pay,  and, 

had    paid   for    our    clothes, 
I  fadrly  acknowledged  he  had 


clurged  ui  more  than  h«  fhould  have 
done,  but  he  did  so  because  we  must 
have  them.  But,  to  the  very  great  credit 
of  Salerno,  I  must  not  omit  to  say  tliat 
several  persons  cume  to  us  offering  any 
money  we  might  want.  We  were  at 
a  large  inn,  I  furget  its  name;  but,  lika 
all  of  the  country,  it  was  very  dirty. 
I  recollect  having  been  shown  into  a 
large  room:  we  ordered  dinner  and 
went  out ;  on  our  return  we  were  shown 
into  the  same — at  one  end  of  which 
was  our  table  and  dinner  on  it ;  but  on 
entering  the  room»  to  our  surprise  we 
saw  some  eight  or  ten  beds  on  the  floor 
on  each  side  the  room,  and  night-cap- 
ped heads  popping  up  to  look  at  us  as 
we  passed  up  the  room  :  it  was  their  si- 
esta. This  did  not  increase  our  appe- 
tite, but  when  we  reached  our  table 
we  found  the  chairs  occupied  by  fowls, 
who  were  perched  upon  the  backs  and 
in  the  seats,  and  bars  of  the  legs ;  and 
fowls  they  might  well  be  termed,  for 
they  were  very  offensive,  and  defensive 
too,  for  they  were  at  their  siesta,  and 
would  not  very  easily  be  disturbed, 
for,  knocked  off  one  perch,  they  socmi 
found  another  equally  inconvenient  for 
us.  It  made  very  little  difference,  for 
to  eat  was  impossible  ;  but  it  was  a 
strange  and  ominous  instinct  in  the 
poor  creatures  to  crowd  about  a  table 
upon  which  ere  long  they  would  all 
be  served  up,  and  their  heads  under 
their  wings  ;  with  them  His  but  the 
change  of  a  letter,  an  a  for  an  o,  from 
the  roost  to  the  roast.  But  I  have 
graviT  matters  than  puns  to  tell  of, 
Eusebius  ;  and  now  I  must  tell  you  I 
would  not  for  the  world  have  had  you 
with  us  ;  you  would  have  tossed  about 
your  in<ii<j:nant  ire  after  a  pretty  fa- 
shion, at  the  next  scene  I  must  tell  you 
of.  You  would  have  done  your  best 
to  take  the  very  Head  of  the  Police 
by  the  throat,  and  have  tossed  him^ 
strangled  first,  out  of  his  window — 
and  we  should  have  been  all  murdered 
for  the  act  of  justice.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  we  should  make  a  report  of 
our  robbery  to  the  Police — so  to  the 
Police  wc  went.  Imagine  us  now  in 
a  tolerably  large  and  light  room,  with 
a  chair  or  two  for  furniture,  and  desks 
railed  off  from  the  other  part  of  the 
room.  Imagine  an  ill-tempered,  Sour- 
looking  big  rascal,  about  flfky  years  of 
age,  scowling,  when  not  at  us,  at  the 
walls,  at  his  clerk,  at  his  own  fingers, 
at  every  thing.  There  were  this 
man,  his  clerk,  and  ourselves.     Our 
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reception  was  not  courteous.  The 
absurdity  of  the  whole  proceedings 
might  scarcely  be  credited,  but  I  will 
tell  them  fairly.  I,  as  spokesman, 
began  to  give  an  account  of  our  rob- 
bery ;  he  stopped  rao  ere  I  had  ad- 
vanced many  wonls,  and  himself  be- 
gan to  question — I  was  only  to  answer. 
"  What  are  your  names?**  I  told 
them — stopped  again. 

"  No — lirst  your  Christian  names?" 
Given. 

"  The  Christian  name  of  your  father?" 
Well,  that  is  done. 
"  The  Christian  name  of  your  mo- 
ther?" 

Here  was  a  grand  hitch,  for  I  gave 
it,  and  he  declared  there  was  no  such 
name  ;  I  persisted,  and  told  him  it  was 
in  Goldoni's  Comedies.  Thirf  made 
him  angry — he  looked  at  me  as  if  I 
wished  to  pass  olf  myself  and  all  my 
family  under  aliases.  He  tlien  pre- 
tended he  did  not  understand  me,  and 
must  have  an  interpreter.  He  under- 
stood me  very  well,  and  the  name  too, 
but  what  the  Christain  name  of  a 
man*s  mother  has  to  do  with  throwing 
light  on  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
robbed  an  hour  or  two  before,  who 
can  tell?  I  c<in,  Eusebius.  The 
scoundrel  knew  we  had  acquaintance 
with  Mr  D.  the  Frenchman,  and  was 
determined  to  have  him  there ;  firstly, 
out  of  tyranny,  to  insult  and  get  some- 
thing from  him  ;  secondly,  it  would 
make  a  great  delay,  and  thus,  befure 
he  should  make  his  report  to  other 
authorities,  the  banditti  would  be  safe 
from  pursuit ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  fellow  received  their 
pay,  and  helped  them  on  all  occasions. 
Now,  you  may  charge  me  with  slan- 
der, ascribing  false  motives  to  what 
might  have  been  mere  stupidity  and 
official  form.  Stay  a  moment,  and 
you  will  not  say  so.  Head  on.  The 
Frenchman  was  sent  for,  the  distance 
there  and  back,  perhaps,  from  two  to 
three  miles,  but  1  do  not  recollect  ex- 
actly ;  however  it  took  some  couside- 
rablo  time  before  he  came,  and  whilst 
waiting  for  his  arrival  (fur  nothing 
was  done  with  us  in  the  interim,  nor 
were  we  abked  to  sit  down),  in  i>tag- 
gered  a  countryman,  deadly  pale,  all 
bloody,  and  the  blood  was  streaming 
down  from  his  head.  He  threw  him- 
self for  support  against  the  wall,  and 
then  slid  down  upon  a  chair,  fur  some 
ii'me  UDAble  to  upeuk.  The  man  had 
i^eoD  dreddfully  boatcD,  and,  fur  aught 


we   knew    to    the    contrary,    might 
bo  in  a  dying  state.     But  what  did 
this  Head  of  the  Police  ?    He  bellowed 
out  to  him  most  brutally,  and  asked 
him  how  he  dared  sit  in  a  chair ;  then 
went  up  to  him,  and,  I  think,  kicked 
him.    The  poor  fellow  had  been  very 
ilUtreated  by  some  of  the    banditti, 
and  in  his  own  house.      Our  friend 
arrived,  and,  of  course,  could  give  do 
other  account  of  my  mother*8  Chris- 
tian name  than  1  had  ;  but,  after  much 
demur,  it  was  allowed  to  pass ;  and 
long  indeed  was  the  deposition  in  tak- 
ing, after  every  few  sentences  that  he 
had  dictated  to  his  clerk,  making  him 
read  out  the  whole  that  was  writteUf 
cursing  him  pretty  handsomely  for  his 
diction,  and  directing  amendments. 
At  length  the  business  is  finished,  but 
not  without  our  excellent  friend  the 
Frenchman  finding  it  to  his  interest  to 
fee  the  Head  of  the  Police.     I  saw 
him  give  him  money.     All  this  while 
the  poor  country  fellow  was  obliged 
to  stand,  lean,  or  lie  bleeding  as  he 
could.     To  finish  the  tale  of  the  ban- 
dits, it  may  be  as  well  here  to  add, 
that  the  day  following  they  blockaded 
the  little  town  of  Eboli,  where  was  a 
Government  telegraph.     Why,  I  did 
not  hear,  but  I  learned  that  a  band  of 
soldiers  was  sent  after  them,  that  an 
action  took  place,  the  captain  of  tho 
banditti  killed,  and  tlieir  plunder  re- 
taken .  Some  time  afterwards  we  made 
application  to  the  British  consul  at 
Naples,  as  1  was  anxious  to  recover 
my  watch  and  seals.     But  he  plainly 
told  us  we  had  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  ever  seeing  them  again,  that  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Police,  and 
had  only  changed  hands  of  rubbers. 
He  took  an  account  of  the  matter,  for 
the  use  of  our  own  Government,  and 
it  is,  I  dare  say,  in  one  of  the  public 
offices.    The  British  consul  remarkecl, 
that  in  England  to  see  a  countryman 
at  work  in  a  field  is  a  protection ;  but  if 
von  see  one  in  that  country  at  worky 
keep  your  eye  on  him,  for  *tis  ten  to 
one  but  he  takes  up  a  gun,  and,  if  he 
hits  you,  knows  what  to   do — if  he 
misses,  goes  on  with  his  work.     In 
fact,  we  found  that  no  man  could  go 
half-a-mile  from  the  town  of  Salerno 
to  visit  his  garden  or  his  vineyard, 
without  being  well  armed,  and  even 
then  it  would  be  imprudent  without 
taking  others  with  him.     Our  object 
had  been  to  see  Pgestum,  and  in  this 
we  did  not  \ikA  \o  Vm  bafiled.     We 
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most  agreeable  day  with  our 
the  Italian  nobleman  and  the 
iamilyi  and  arranged  our  plan 
^  bj  water,  and  received  Jet- 
a  gentleman  who  resided  not 

I  Paestum,  and  there  we  were 
-St.  We  procured  a  boat,  and 
lins  were  taken  to  secure  us 

boatmen.  We  croi>sed  the 
:  missed  the  house  to  which  we 
n  directed.  We  saw  but  one 
,nd  made  direct  for  that,  aud  a 
scene  it  was — a  most  lonely 
of  barren  and  not  very  high 
inSy  nor  was  there  any  sign  of 
ition  to  be  seen  but  this  one 
large  and  uncouth-  looking 
On  entering  the  court  we 
le  walk  up  to  the  door  on  each 

II  protected  by  men  all  lying 
ompletely  armed,  not  less  than 
enty  to  thirty — more  banditti- 
fellows  could  not  well  be  scon. 

happened  strangely  enough, 
;  person  to  whom  oiir  letters 
rected  bore  the  same  name  as 
ner  uf  this  cut-throat-looking 
1 ;  we  were,  therefore,  told  to 
rward  on  showing  the  letter, 
rceived  a  room  full  of  persons 
ed,  and  the  owner  was  pointed 
is.     We  delivered  our  letter — 
led  it — it  was  not  for  him,  he 
lily — and  then  turned  to  his  own 
IS,  leaving  us  to  ours.     This 
L  very  promising,  so  we  mado 
t  of  our  way  off,  and  proceeded 
:o  Psestum,  and  did  not  arrive 
ill  sunset,  and  had  but  a  very 
-iew  of  the  beautiful  temples, 
ooked,  in  the  dim  \\^\\i,  very 
and  solitary,  for  not  a  habita- 
r  sign  of  one  did  we  see,  though 
man  wanted  us  to  sleep  at  his 
-where  it  was,  unless    under 
,  we  could  not  conceive.     We 
sard    that  these  were    honest 
But  it  was  too  lonely  and 
aising,  and  we  determined  to 
to  Salerno  in  the  boat.     It  was 
dm,  but  we  had  not  proceeded 
?n  the  sky  lowered,  and  soon 
1  ro.se,  and  roared,  and  there 

perfect  storm.  It  was  very 
ill — the  night  dark,  and  the 
r  and  lightning  terrific.  I 
not  how  our  little  boat  con- 
to  live  in  it ;  perhaps  there  was 
1  danger,  yet  it  was  a  most 
Dight.  We  did,  however,  arrive 
nd  were  glad  to  get  the  shelter 
937  su  JtaJian  idu,  and  thus 
7ar  adventure  to  see  Psestum, 


once  famed  for  roses,  but  now  a  most  ' 
desolate  place.  Not  far  from  it  we 
were  much  struck  with  the  little  town 
Agropoli,  perched  upon  the  rock,  still 
bearing  its  Grecian  name,  and  indicat- 
ing the  people  who  had  built  those 
vast  temples.  I  am  not  going,  Euse- 
bius,  to  moralize  on  the  vanity  of 
grandeur,  and  instability  of  human 
affairs,  or  I  might  bore  you  with  a 
long  quotation  of  Sulpicius*  letter  to 
Cicero,  who,  at^er  all,  might  have 
replied,  **  what  are  all  these  places  to 
me? — I  have  lost  my  child.**  So  will  I 
say,  "  what  is  it  to  me  what  Psratum 
was  or  is  ? — 1  have  lost  my  watch,  and 
my  purse,  my  coat,  and  waistcoat,  and 
pantaloons.'*  Nor  wonder  at  this  cold 
and  unromantic  view  ;  remember  we 
have  been  drenched  with  rain,  in  a 
terrific  thunder-storm,  in  peril  of  being 
drowned,  and  not  very  much  the  wiser 
for  our  sight-seeing.  Now,  if  you  tell 
my  adventures  by  the  fire-side,  and 
any  one  snug  in  his  own  conceit  and 
happiness  should  chance  to  be  merry 
at  my  expense,  and  treat  with  con- 
tempt our  imagined  pusillanimity  in 
suffering  ourselves  to  be  stript,  let  him 
know,  Eusebius,  that  I  should  not 
think  it  a  very  unbecoming  position 
to  be  hatching  turkeys  (an  employment 
that  has  been  celebrated),  thereby  to 
save  life. 

After  all,  it  is  but  submission,  and 
that  to  necessity ;    and,  to  svffer  is  . 
not  to  do  a  mean  action.    "  Omnia 
Aristippum  debuit  color;**  and  though 
I  mean  not  to  have  my  portrait  taken 
in  statu  quo,  I  know  not  why  we 
should  be  ashamed  of  our  complex- 
ions.    Besides,    Mr   Placidity,    with 
ten  stout  fellows  pulling  at  your  arms 
and  legs,  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me 
how  long  your  buttons  would  hold,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  risk    of  having 
your  arms  pulled  out  of  their  sockets. 
However,  like  it  or  not,  so  the  fact 
-wsLHf  and  I  love  to  tell  the  naked  truth, 
and  there  is  one  virtue  against  the 
one  vice,  if  it  be  one.     They  say  no 
man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet- de-chambre, 
and  we  had  the  honour  of  many  who 
very  handsomely  helped  us  off  with 
our  clothes  ;  and  that's  all  that  need 
be  said  about  it.      But  the  villanous 
Italians  are  habitually  pusillanimous, 
and  so,  instead  of  extirpating  the  evil, 
try  to  laugh  it  off,  when  only  their 
neighbours  suffer.    I  saw  on  the  frtage 
a  month  or  two  afterwards  aTV  ex&cX. 
representation  of  such  a  To\]\>enf»  «i^- 
act  to  the  very  dre&8»  and  iv\\eu  ^^ 
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unfortunates  were  ordered  *«  faceia 
a  terra,*'  the  whole  house  was  in  laugh- 
ter.    It  Is  now  so  lonp  since,  that  I 
cannot  tell  the  names  of  places,  per- 
haps at  the  time  scarcely  known.   But 
I  remember,  long  befure  this  last  rob- 
berj,  travelling  by  vcturino,  1  walk- 
ed on  half  a  mile  before  the  carriage. 
It  was  a  mountainous  region ;  on  a 
sudden  I  perceived  on  a  rocky  ground 
aliitle  above  the  road,  and  not  fiftv 
yards  from  me,  two  men  lying,  well 
armed,  and  to  all  appearance  a  part 
of    banditti.      On   seeing    mo    tliey 
looked  along  the  road  1  had  come, 
and  saw  the  carriage.     One  of  them 
rose  and  went  over  the  brow  of  the 
rising  ground,  and  returned  with  three 
or  four  more,  all    similarly  armed. 
They  were  in  consultation.    I  did  not 
much  like  their  position,  but  assuming 
a  carelessness,  I  whistled,  and  very 
leburely  walked  back  to  the  carriage, 
rather  expecting  a  messenger,  in  a  shot, 
after  me.     When  I  reached  the  car- 
riage,  I  mounted  and  took  my  scat  by 
the  veturino,  who  looked  very  much 
frightened  when  I  told  him  what  I 
had  seen.    Straight  forward  we  went, 
and  I  could  not  help  being  amused,  in 
spite  of  the  danger,  when  we  came  op- 
posite the  armed  mountaineers,  to  see 
the   veturino  duck  down  his    head, 
and  put  himself  into  as  small  compass 
as  he  could,  (with  his  wide  mouth 
open,  and  a  look  expressive  of  terror,) 
that  I  should  cover  him  and  receive 
the  first  shot.     We  were  then  near  a 
turn  of  the  road,  so  that  the  position 
of  these  bandits,  if  they  were  such, 
commanded  two  directions ;  we  saw 
them  perplexed,  and  soon  divined  the 
cause ;  for  with  great  rapidity  at  that 
moment  a  travelling  carriage  and  four 
turned  the  corner  of  the  road  and 
passed  us,  by  which  we  were  allowed 
to  pass  on  and  escaped.     On  another 
occasion,  myself  and  friend  very  nar- 
rowly missed  falling  into  the  hands 
of  a  band  that  went  out  purposely  to 
lie  in  wait  for  us.     We  had  arrived 
at  Palestrina,  the  ancient  Pneneste, 
where  Horace  read  Homer.     There 
was  no  inn  in  the  place,  we  had  walk- 
ed across  the  mountains  with  a  guide 
from  Vico-yaro,  but  we  found  a  house 
that  would  receive  us  ; — they  appeared 
rather  a  poor  family.     It  being  un- 
derstood that  we  should  want  a  guide 
to  proceed  across  the  country  next 
moning,  one  Appeared  and  offered 
AA  mrrheB.     Wbilo  wo  were  talking 
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with  him,  an  old  woman  of  the  family 
gave  me  such  significant  looks  that  I 
could  not  mistake  her  meaning ;  ac- 
cordingly 1  broke  off  the  conferencei 
and  under  some  prelence,  dismissed 
the  man.   When  he  had  left  the  room, 
the  old  woman  told  me  it  was  very 
fortunate  we  had  not  agreed  with  him« 
for  he  was  one  of  the  bad  people  ;  and 
as  we  liked  her  looks,  and  she  pro* 
mised  to  procure  ns  an  honest  gnide^ 
wo  trusted  her,  and  were  not  disap- 
pointed.   Our  new  guide  told  us  there 
was  danger,  but  bade  us  take  no  no* 
tieo,  and  give  out  that  we  should  leave 
at  one  hour  and  for  one  direction,  but 
set  off  an  hour  earlier,  and  a  different 
way.    We  did  so ;  and,  taking  a  low- 
er road,  we  observed,  as  our  euide 
pointed  them  out  to  us,  a  band  of  them 
that  hail  left  the  town  by  a  higher 
road,  and  were  gone  to  lie  in  wait  fur 
us.  If  yuu  think  that  escape  not  worth 
relating,  it  has  not  occupied  you  long. 
And  now,  for  change  of  scene,  I  will 
take  you  to  a  convent.    We  had  gone 
to  see  the  site  of  Horace's  farm,  the 
Mons  Lucretilis,    and  the  "  gelidui 
Digentia  rivus,'*  both  celebrated  by 
the  poet,  the  one  from  the  wolf  flying 
from  him — 

"  Namquc  mc  sylva  lupus  in  Sa}>iii«;** 
the  other  as  his  bathing  river — 
"  Me  quoticB  rcficit  gelidus  Ulgentia 


nvus  ; 

and  cold  the  waters  are,  for  I  bathed 
in  them,  though  an  old  countryman 
forewarned  me,  **fa  morhc.'^     And 
now  shall  I  mako  a  digression  upon 
bathing,  only  to  remark,  that  the  mo« 
dern  are  unlike  the  old  inhabitants  in 
this  ali^o,  they  never  bathe,  they  have 
a  dread  of  water ;  and  some  that  I 
questioned  confessed  that  they  never 
washed  hands  or  face.  All  this  region 
among  the  hills  is  very  picturesque  ; 
but  the  ''  sweetly  smiling  and  sweetly 
speaking"  Lalages  are  no  more.  Lik- 
ing the  scenery,  we  took  up  our  abode 
at  a  large  convent,  not  far  from  a  mi- 
serable,  old,  but  picturesque,   small 
town,  Vico-varo,  the  convent  of  St 
Corimo,  overhanging  a  ravine  with  a 
mountain  torrent  at    its  base,  and  in 
the  rocky  descent  are  many  excavated 
cells.    Ere  the  progress  of  the  French 
Revolution  had   dispersed   monkery, 
it  is  said  to  have  held  an  hundred  or 
more.     At  the  time  we  entered  it« 
gates  there  were  but  ten  monks,  and  a 
murderer  iK\\o\uiAVdVnL  x«Iq%«  ^Qur^^ 
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whQe,  they  Mdd,  the  relatives  of  the  some  reason  to  think  the  murderer, 
man  slain  had  been  waiting  a  year  at  wlio,  as  I  told  you,  had  takeu  rufiige 
Mco-Taro,  to  oatch  him  outside  the  there,  was  most  uighUi  in  my  room, 
coarent,  and  take  their  revenge.  Hero  and  ho  dettircd  me  to  luck  my  duur. 
wa  were  joined  by  another  £n{>lish  My  room  lay  at  the  end  of  a  lung  gal- 
^tleman  and  his  servant.  One  day,  lery — the  whole  was  in  the  form  of  a 
ukinip  the  course  of  the  river  up-  cross.  Isatuplate,and  very  di^tiuct- 
vsrds,  we  were  much  struck  with  the  ly  liearing  groans,  I  took  my  lamp  tu 
appearance  of  a  small  town  among  trace  from  whence  they  came ;  1  fuund 
tike  hills,  and  I  wished  to  sketch  it  them,  near  the  end  uf  another  long 
from  the  opposite  bank.  I  deter  mi-  gallery,  to  proceed  from  a  poor  devil 
oed,  therefore,  to  go  there  the  follow-  who  was  iioggiiig  himself,  and  pruy- 
iDg  day ;  they  told  me  at  the  convent  ing  and  groaning  between.  Keturn- 
VL  was  not  safe,  and  besides,  that  the  ing,  at  the  end  of  this  gallery  I  had 
path  through  the  underwood  was  in-  to  pass  a  tomb-like  recess,  very  dark 
ietted  by  small  snakes,  whose  bite  was  and  hollow,  in  which  lay  a  recumbent 
dangerous.  But  I  wanted  to  bag  the  statue  of  a  dead  Christ.  It  looked 
town,  and  ventured.  As  they  told  me,  very  sombre,  and  as  I  held  up  my 
the  jMth  was  infested  with  a  great  lump  to  look  at  it,  I  saw  something 
number  of  copper-coloured  snakes,  move  behind  the  tigure.  I  went  clo- 
but  they  hurt  mo  not,  and  I  arrived  sor  and  held  my  lamp  higher,  and 
opposite  the  place  I  wanted  to  sketch,  then  saw  sumothlug  glisten — it  was 
Toere  was  a  large  convent  there,  an  eye.  I  then  discovered  two  boys, 
vhich  on  paper  occupied  as  much  who  had  accompanied  us  as  attend- 
space  as  the  town  ;  and  if  the  citadel  ants  to  carry  our  thiugs  about.  They 
and  garrison,  thought  I,  make  a  war-  hud  chosen  this  position,  1  suppose, 
Lke  town,  as  there  is  here  an  Epif^co-  to  sleep  in,  or  for  other  purposes, 
psl  palace  and  a  lat ge  convent,  which  Whether  they  or  the  murderer  entered 
seems  to  command  the  town,  tho  in-  my  room  that  night  or  not,  I  do  not 
habitants  ought  to  be  peaceful ;  so,  know,  but  it  wa»  entered,  my  port- 
ia  spite  of  evil  report,  when  I  hud  munteau  opened,  and  my  purse  taken, 
tiaished  my  sketch,  and  it  was  how  Tliese  monks  were  very  ignorant ;  if 
evening,  I  crossed  a  bridge  aud  en-  they  could  read,  it  was  very  badly,  as 
tered  the  town — and  what  a  place !  I  one  of  them  brought  me  a  paper  to 
I  saw  no  inhabitant  till  I  entered  a  make  out  for  him. 
small  square,  and  here,  to  my  asto-  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  when  speaking 
nishment,  the  beds  laid  at  tho  doors,  of  the  French  gentlemen  with  whom 
and  the  people  all  in  bed,  in  the  open  we  travelled  from  Capua  to  Naples, 
air.  They  would  have  served  for  a  and  who  treated  us  with  so  much  real 
plague  scene  in  the  hands  of  a  Nicolo  civility,  tliat  on  our  return  to  Naples, 
Poossin  ;  and  their  bedding  looked  from  our  disastrous  excursion  to  Pses* 
iafested.  I  made  tlie  best  of  my  way  tum,  we  met  one  of  them.  He  ap- 
out  (my  friend  was  not  with  me  on  peared  much  depressed ;  upon  our 
this  excursion),  and  a  few  steps  led  me  asking  the  cause,  ho  told  us  that  he 
iato  a  street,  and  here  I  encountered  had  been  most  wofuily  plundered, 
a  findj-dressed  livery  servant,  who  It  appears  he  had  a  well-furnished 
appeared  but  ill  to  accord  with  the  house  at  Mola  di  Gaeta — robbers  had 
place.  He  started  when  he  saw  me,  broken  a  way  through  the  walls* 
looked  about  him,  and  hastily  made  a  brought  cars,  and  had  taken  away  all 
motion  with  his  hand,  looking  yery  the  house  contained.  So  you  see,  my 
earnestly  and  significantly  that  I  dear  Eusebius,  not  only  strangers  and 
should  go  straight  forward  and  with  travellers  on  the  high-way  are  robbed, 
speed,  and  make  my  way  out  of  the  but  residents,  and  that  by  whole- 
place.  I  did  so,  passed  a  gate  very  sale.  I  believe  in  many  parts  of  this 
soon,  and  found  a  path  that  led  me  over-praised  country  it  is  thought 
down  to  the  river,  and  thence  made  quite  a  thing  to  boast  of  if  a  few  days 
the  best  of  my  way  back,  a  distance  of  pass  without  a  robbery.  A  landlord 
some  miles.  On  my  return,  the  gen-  of  an  inn  between  Naples  and  Rome 
tleman*8  icrvant,  an  Englishman,  met  told  me  with  great  glee  there  had 
me,  and  said  he  wanted  to  speak  to  been  none  for  a  long  time ;  I  a&kttd 
me  ;  that  be  knew  }  was  up  hte,  aad  bim  bow  long,  be  said  not  tbcrn 
iifpr  mj^  door  opoa;  ibsi  bo  bad  tea  days.     I  was  Uieu  4ift.Nel!^f(  V>^ 
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jut  after  dinner,  as  I  was  waiting 
rather  impatiently  to  repl}',  I  did 
what  foolish  people  sometimes  foolish- 
ly do,  with  my  finger  picked  up  the 
crumbs  off  the  table ;  in  doing  this, 
and  with  my  eye  fixed  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  spot,  I  saw,  how  shall 
I  tell  It.  the  crumbs  running  away 
from  me.  What  became  of  the  argu- 
ment I  know  not.  My  antagonists  in 
it  bad  it  all  to  themselves. 

**  Licito  tandem  lermonc  fnientiir." 

There  was  very  little  '*  Comfort" 
ID  these  "  Crumbs."  The  next  dav  I 
went  off  to  Naples ;  but  as  I  left  my 
trunks  and  many  things  at  Rome,  and 
intended  not  to  stay  long  in  it  again, 
and  flattering  myself  that  such  an  ac- 
cidental licence  would  not  bcfal  mc  a 
lecond  time,  on  my  return  I  was  cou- 
str^ned  to  go  to  the  same  hotel.  I 
could  not  sit  down  at  the  same  side  of 
the  table  I  had  sat  before,  and  witli 
a  misgiving  mind  took  a  more  distant 
place.  Before  I  began  to  touch  any 
thing  I  examined  the  cloth, — 

**  InfBndom,  Regina,  Jubcs  renovaro 
"  doiorom  !  " 

Down  dropt  my  knife  and  fork.  It  w:is 
the  nature  of  the  place  and  people. 
"  Naturam  expcllas  furca,  tamen  usciuo 
recurret;"  that  is,  you  may  tlirow 
down  your  fork,  if  you  please,  but  you 
shall  have  the  same  di.sh  for  dinner  to- 
morrow. The  company  at  this  hotel 
was  sometimes  very  amusing.  There 
was  one  timid  gentleman,  who  appear- 
ed to  have  retired  early  from  tlic  busi- 
ness of  the  world,  or  to  have  escaped 
from  it  for  the  wisdom  and  polish  to 
be  acquired  by  travel,  to  have  some- 
thing of  travelled  knowledge  to  impart 
at  his  parties  at  Islington — for  there 
was  he,  according  to  his  own  free 
communication,  most  comfortably  do- 
miciled, with  a  maiden  sister  who  kept 
bouse  for  him.  Quite  delicious  were 
the  descriptions  of  his  home  happiness. 
Oh,  if  his  sister  did  but  know  the  dan- 
gers he  was  in  I  did  he  often  say.  No- 
thing frightened  this  poor  gentleman 
so  much  as  accounts  of  robbers;  and  I 
make  no  doubt  his  courier,  for  he  had 
one,  played  upon  his  fears  upon  all 
occasions,  lie  looked  upon  himself 
in  Rome  as  in  a  robbers  trap,  and 
which  way  to  get  out  of  it  he  did  not 
know.  He  had  no  conversation  but 
about  banditti,  and  Islington  comforts 
-»and  thof^  were  In  fearful  contrast. 


I  bantered  him  not  a  little,  and  by 
contradicting  occasionally,  or  discre- 
diting the  accoimts  of  robberies  and 
assassinations   given   him,  really  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  his  terrors.  There 
was  always,  therefore,  between  us  a 
sort  of  combat  upon  these  matters. 
One  day  I  observed  him  listening  with 
a  very  woful  face,  one  quite  of  des» 
pair,  as  if  the  ever  getting  back  to 
Islington  were  hopeless, — listening,  I 
say,  to  a  dragoon  officer,  who,  all  tags 
and  stars,  sat  beside  him  at  dinner,  and 
was,  whether  quizzingly  or  not,  I  do 
not  know,  giving  an  account  of  being 
attacked  in  the  very  town  of  Fondi, 
and  that  one  of  the  banditti,  with  a 
slash,   cut  off  his    servant's   (coach- 
man*s)  foot.    After  a  moment's  pause, 
the  Islington    forsaken   assumed   en- 
ergy, and  pointing  one  hand  to  me, 
the  other  to    the    officer,   and  look- 
ing  at  each  alternately,  he  cried  out, 
"  There,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of 
that,  sir:     Here,  sir,  is  a  gentleman 
of  voracity — no  false  account  this,  sir 
— had  his  servant's  foot  cut  off,  sir, 
going  through  Fondi.     Oli,  I  wish  I 
had  never  come  to  Italy,  but  was  safe 
home  at  Islington  1     Rut  how  to  get 
there,   sir?"     This   poor   frightened 
gentleman  had  brought  a  nephew  with 
him,  as  travelling  companion,  probably 
to  give  him  some  notion  of  the  classi- 
cal allusions  to  be  mot  with  in  tour 
books,   lie  was  the  mo:>t  forlorn  look- 
ing youth  I  ever  saw.     I  thought  his 
uncle  had  bored  him  into  the  dismals 
with  his  fears  ;  and,  tlicrefore,  to  turn 
the  conversation,   and  endeavour  to 
make  him  lively,  I  asked  him  how  he 
liked  Italy.  He  answered,  with  a  very 
hollow  voice,  *'  I  have  had  a  bowel 
complaint  ever  since  I  have  been  in  it." 
Tot  /iominum,  tot  mcntvs,  "  O  Italia, 
Italia  ! "  said  Felicaia.   The  deuce  take 
Italy  I  thought  these  comfortless  com- 
fortables.   This  was  before  mv  friend 
and  I  fell  in  with  the  banditti.  It  must 
have  been  a  curious  struggle  between 
triumph  for  the  ari^ument  and  increase 
of  fear,  when  the  Islingtonian  received 
an  account  of  our  disaster.     I  most 
sincerely  liopc  he  has  escaped  all  perils, 
and  amuses    Islington's  snug  parties 
with  the  account  of  his  travels,  and 
that  the  nephew  has  not  died  of  the 
cholera. 

All  this  by  way  of  episode.     Now 
to  return.     You  are  not  to  imaginct 
Eusebius,  that  the  ItaMaivs  te^otX.  lo 
the>c  great  systems  o?  ioV>V\mw»\i^' 
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cause  they  have  no  genius  for  the  little. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake. 
They  have  astonishing  acumen  for  the 
minutioB  minuiissimtB  of  the  art.  Be 
you  e?er  so  acute  yourself  (I  mean  not 
in  the  art  predatory),  yon  will  find 
that  it  is  a  contest  of  heads,  from  the 
time  you  enter  to  the  time  you  quit 
Italy.*  I  say  not  much  about  the  inns, 
for  I  think  there  we  beat  them,  or  we 
used  to  do.  I  have  not  been  of  late  a 
traveller4.and  I  hope  reform  has  reach- 
ed our  own  inns  ;  and  that  no  longer, 
if  you  remark  upon,  a  bill,  and  that 
there  must  be  a  mistake,  the  waiter 
shall  say,  **  Yes,  sir,  we  have  omitted 
to  charge  the  vegetables:*'  or,  that 
he  shall  tell  you,  with  the  coolest  air 
in  the  world,  when  you  say  "  Wliy,"  in 
a  tone  of  remonstrance,  '*  why,  this 

ii  dearer  than  the at  Oxford;*' 

'•  Yes,  sir,  we  are  reckoned  a  trifle 
higher."  But  there  is  this  difference 
in  the  two  countries  ;  in  the  one  you 
are  cheated  out  of  your  money,  but 
into  comforts ;  in  the  other  out  of  both, 
but  certainly  le&s  money.  I  will,  there- 
fore, give  up  inns,  and  in  every  sense, 
for,  in  Italy,  I  never  mean  to  enter 
another.  But  the  cafds  are  very  cheap 
and  abominably  dirty.  When  I  was 
there,  there  were  two  things  which 
rendered  them  odious — the  number  of 
beggars  and  the  number  of  flies.  At 
•very  sip  of  coffee  you  took,  multitudes 
of  beggars*  hands  were  close  to  your 
mouth,  and  multitudes  of  flics  in  it. 
There  could  be  no  conversation  for  the 
reiterated  cry  of  '*  Datemi  qualche 
oosa.'*  But  vermin  of  all  kinds 
abound  ;  and,  what  is  curious,  places 
long  unlet,  humanly  untenanted,  the 
fleas  take  possession  of.  I  left  Italy 
with  a  most  imperfect  notion  of 
Michael  Angelo's  great  work,  "  The 
Day  of  Judgment.*'  I  wore  white  pan- 
taloons when  I  entered  the  chapel,  and, 
in  an  instant  they  were  like  pepper  and 
salt  worsted,  covered  with  thousands 
of  fleas — 

"  Qui  color  albas  erat  none  est  contrarios 
albo." 

They  are,  I  doubt  not,  the  Pope's 
body-guard,  whose  business  it  is  to 
keep  your  hands  employed  that  you 
take  away  nothing  of  his.  1  suppose 
they  do  good  and  keep  down  the  fever 
of  the  blood,  and  so  you  need  no  other 
johlebotomy.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
A^Aienraar  joang  friend  with  ac- 
otHiois  of  BcorplonB,  Ac.,  though  I 


once  put  my  head  within  half  an  inch 
of  one,  in  closing  a  shutter,  going  to 
bed  at  Subiaco  ;  nor  of  tarantulas  and 
**  such  small  deer,"   because  I  have 
buen  reading  an  account  of  spiders  in 
Persia,  that,  as  I  perfectly  detest  the 
genus,  make  me  quiie  shudder  to  think 
of;  and,  in  comparison, all  these  mat- 
ters iu  Italy,  excepting  the  fleas— I 
cannot  give  up  them,  for  they  never 
gave  up  me — are  nothing.     Nuthin|f 
more  astonished  me  than  the  universal 
cheating  of  shepkeepers,   and  even 
bankers.  I  have  received  a  small  cop- 
per coin— under  a  farthing,  nicely  pack- 
ed in  the  middle  of  a  rouleau  of  Na- 
poleons, from  the  bank ;  and  have  been 
cheated  out  of  a  few  pounds,  in  the 
transfer  from  a  bank  in  one  place  to 
a  bank  in  another,  because  the  banker 
chose  to  omit  moneta  fitia.    But,  at  a 
shop,  if  you  offered  often  a  third,  or 
even  a  quarter,  you  would  pay  too 
much.     I  travelled  some  days  in  com- 
pany with  the  wife  of  a  manufacturer, 
who  cautioned  me  on  this  point.     I 
could  not  believe  it ;  and,  when  I  ar- 
rived at  Rome,  she  desired  me  to  go 
out  and  try  the  experiment.  I  bought 
a  common   article  to   ascertain   the 
point.  I  forget  what  I  gave,  but  it  was 
about  a  third  of  what  1  was  asked,  and 
I  felt  ashamed  to  offer  it,  but  I  did  so 
for  the  experiment's  sake,  and  found  I 
had  given  a  little  too  much.     But  the 
following  account  as  to  this  matter  will 
surprise  you  : — I  went  to  a  booksel- 
ler's— a  publisher's  library.  He  had  no 
shop,  not  to  external  appearance.  He 
was  a  most  urbane,  aged,  gentlemanly, 
white-headed  man,  the  author  of  anti- 
quities, &c.  &c.  &c.     There,  I  sup- 
pose, were  the  literati  and  the  dilet- 
tanti, for  the  room,  in  respect  of  com- 
pany, reminded  mo  of  Mr  Murray  a 
m  Albemarle  Street,  where  you  may 
breathe  an  atmosphere  of  learning, 
wisdom,  and  most  urbane  sociality  ; 
there  was   I  introductd^   and,  when 
there,  turned  over  some  portfolios  of 
prints.     I  had  been  collecting  prints 
from  the  works  of  a  favourite  master ; 
and,  in  one  of  the  portfolios,  1  found 
an  injured,  soiled  print  of  one  of  his 
subjects,  which  1  had  not  before  seen. 
The  man  looked  so  like  an  author,  and 
80  far  above  all  matters  extra  the  love 
of  the  antique  and  antiquities,  that  I 
scarcely  knew  how  to  make  my  wishca 
known.     I  did  it;  therefore,  b/  a  cir- 
cumlocation^  first  admiring  the  print ; 
and  theB»  at  it  iraa  i.  mo^xiL  qca^  ^k.- 


ing  if  It  was  published  in  Rome,  then 
if  sold  in  Rome.  He  caught  eagerl v 
it  the  word  sold,  and,  without  much 
ado,  told  me  the  price — five  scudi ;  that 
iiytboot  twenty- five  shillings.  I  saw 
It  oDce  it  was  enormous,  and  thought 
of  the  caution ;  and,  remarlLing  that  it 
was  I  little  soiled,  said  1  ooght  to  have 
it  for  three.  He  took  three,  and  off  I 
went  with  mj  print  Within  an  hour 
I  passed  a  Stamperia,  where  I  saw  at 
tw  witidow  a  clean  impression  of  the 
Terj  print,  and  a  printed  list  of  the 
prices,  and,  woula  you  belicTe  it, 
Ensebias,  it  was  under  one  ecudo ;  and, 
for  a  damaged  copy,  1  had  been  asked 
bf  this  white-haired  piece  of  antiquity^ 
and  inquitous  antiquity,  flvct  and  had 
actoally  given  three !  Oh,  Eusebius, 
joo  would  not  have  been  contented 
with  blowing  him  up,  you  would  have 
taken  fire  throughout,  and  gun  pow- 
dered the  whole  edifice,  regardless  of 
the  literati  and  dilettanti,  all  the  while 
gravely  discussing  the  probabilities  of 
the  tombs  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii ; 
but,  as  you  were  not  there,  those  dis- 
eussions  are  still  going  on,  and  still  will 
go  on.  But  what  did  I  do  ?  I  quietly 
walked  back  to  the  grand  library, 
and  as  quietly  told  the  old  gentleman 
that  he  was  a  thief,  a  rascal,  and  that 
I  would  expose  him  to  all  the  English. 
The  last  words  did  the  business ;  he  look- 
ed dreadfully  alarmed,  and  looked  be- 
hind him  to  see  who  might  be  within 
hearing;  and,  making  significant  nods, 
and  putting  one  hand  tu  my  mouth, 
to  prevent  my  doing  mischief,  in  great 
baste  put  the  other  hand  into  his  pocket 
and  handed  me  back  all  my  money. 


ii  was,  7J 

This  was  pretty  well,  for  I  came  off 
with  "  flying  colours,"  that  is  with  the 
colour  of  my  money,  which  was  sure  tu 
fly  upon  some  other  occasion  ;  for  the 
Italians  were  too  much  for  me.  And 
so  it  happened ;  for  in  my  love  of  the 
antique  I  forgot  my  pnulence  ;  and, 
being  desirous  of  having  some  plaster 
casts,  was  recommended  to  an  hatiesi 
tradesman,  who  was  to  take  them  for 
me  from  some  sculpture  at  the  Vati- 
can, the  subjects  of  which  much 
pleased  me.  They  were  a  pastoilil 
figure,  and  a  freize,  the  search  of  Ceres. 
I  made  my  bargain,  and  like  a  fool 
paid  my  money,  and  paid  for  the  pack- 
ing and  the  shipping.  But  the  un- 
plastered  shepherd  is  still  piping  ;  and 
all  I  can  hope  is  that  Ceres  has  sent 
the  plaster-cast  maker  to  Hades  in- 
stead of  going  there  herself,  and  that, 
having  some  interest  with  Proserpine, 
he  will  be  flogged  daily,  for  my  money 
has  been  cast  upon  the  worthless.  I 
bequeath  the  debt  a  legacy  to  the 
Pope. 

1  have  written  enough,  though  I 
have  matter  more,  and  abundant,  but 
there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  What- 
ever effect  this  account  may  haveupon 
your  young  friend,  1  am  sure  you,  who 
know  me,  will  be  satisfied  that  I  un- 
derstate things.  You  know  1  have 
no  talent  at  exaggeralion.  Probably 
your  friend  will  rcatl  Eustace,  and,  if 
he  be  very  young,  believe  him.  Per- 
haps ho  will  read  Rogers'  **  Italy,'* 
and  tell  you  that  it  is  not  mine,  and 
you  will  add  that  I  have  not  Rogers*8 
"  Pleasures  of  Memory." 

Vive  vakque,  Z. 
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DE   LAMARTINE. 


Alphonsk  DE  Lamartine  is  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  ancient  noble 
proyincial  families  of  France,  whose 
members  were  always  actively  employ- 
ed in  the  service  of  their  country,  in 
the  15th  century  one  of  his  ancestors 
is  mentioned  as  **  Capitaine  de  la  Ville 
de  Cluny/*  and  his  female  ancestors 
continued  to  receive  a  '^redevance** 
from  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  until 
the  first  French  Revolution,  which 
abolished  all  such  dues.  In  the  Me- 
morial des  Etats  de  Bourgogne  the 
family  is  reg^istered.  Several  seign- 
ories  belonged  to  it,  such  as  those  of 
D*Hurigny,  D'Urcy,  De  Monceaux, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  the  chateau  and  estate 
of  Monceaux  still  in  his  possession,  by 
inheritance,  have  been  for  centuries  in 
the  family. 

Alphonse  Maria  Louis  de  Lamar- 
tine was  born  on  21st  October,  1791. 
His  father  was  Captain  of  Cavalry  in 
the  Dauphiny  regiment,  and  Chevalier 
of  St  Louis.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
remained  faithful  to  the  unfortunate 
and  forsaken  Louis  XVI. ;  and,  to- 
gether with  his  grandfather,  uncles, 
aunts,  &c.,  was  imprisoned  for  his  po- 
litical opinions  at  Macon.  The  mother 
of  Alphonse  took  a  house  looking  uu 
the  prison  gate,  that  she  might  show 
her  infant  daily  to  his  father  through 
the  bars  of  the  jail.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  timely  death  of  Robespierre 
they  would  all  have  ascended  tho  scaf- 
fold ;  but,  in  consequence  of  that 
event,  they  escaped,  and  retired  to  a 
small  residence  on  a  wine  estate  called 
Milly,  which  he  has  since  celebrated 
in  one  of  his  Harmonies^  entitled  '*  La 
TerreNatale,'*  Is  it  not  extraordinary 
that  he,  who  was  in  his  infancv  the 
son  of  a  political  prisoner  at  Macon, 
should  now  be  the  political  representa- 
tive of  that  town,  his  birth-place,  in 
parliament  ?  At  Milly  he  passed  his 
infancy  in  rustic  liberty,  and  his  fond- 
est affections  gratefully  attach  him 
to  this  spot.  There  he  first  acquired 
his  taste  for  nature.  Birds,  butter- 
flies, flowers,  and  vineyards,  were  his 
companions,  and  the  scenes  of  his 
early  wanderings ;  and  there  the  sun- 
sets and  sunrises,  storms  and  tem- 
pests of  the  year,  made  an  indelible 
hapreasion  on  his  young  mind.  At  the 
college  ofBellajr,  in  the  Department 


of  Ain,  seated  near  the  Rhone,  he  re- 
ceived his  education,  and  early  showed 
a  great  aptitude  for  learning,  bearing 
away  all  the  prizes  and  crowns  yearly 
distributed.  A  French  provincial  edu- 
cation is  at  best,  however,  a  sorry 
affair ;  and,  when  De  Lamartine  re- 
ceived his,  there  was  certainly  not 
more,  but  less  attention  paid  than  at 
present,  to  the  formation  of  the  mind 
of  the  student.  This  was,  however, 
partially  compensated  for  by  the  su- 
perior moral  and  religious  education 
he  then  obtained.  But  De  Lamartine 
was  a  genius  and  a  poet.  He  had,  in 
his  earliest  years,  a  passion  for  all  that 
was  beautiful,  harmonious,  and  taste- 
ful. He  loved  the  quiet  landscape, 
the  domestic  and  family  hearth,  the 
grouping  of  virtue  and  cheerfulness, 
the  melody  of  the  birds,  the  humming 
of  the  bee,  the  active  perseverance  of 
tho  ant,  the  gay  wings  of  the  butter- 
fly, the  variegated  foliage  of  tlie  forest, 
the  murmuring  of  the  rill — the  home- 
stead, the  barn,  the  thatched  roof — the 
knell  of  the  curfew,  the  ivy  of  tho 
church,  the  village  cemetery,  the  vi- 
gorous peasant,  the  harmony  of 
nature,  and  the  works  of  God.  As  he 
grew  up,  he  found  the  moral  world 
replete  also  with  good.  Noble  and  ge- 
nerous sentiments,  a  disinterested  love 
of  his  fellow- creatures,  and  an  ele- 
vated piety  towards  the  Father  of  hea- 
ven and  earth,  took  possession  of  his 
nature ;  and,  as  Aime  Martin  says, 
in  his  Education  des  Meeurs  de  Fa- 
mifle,  "  Voila  pourquoi  les  grands 
ecrivains  nuus  ravissent ;  voila  pour- 
quoi les  grands  poetes  nous  enlevent ! 
voila  pourquoi,  d'un  trait  de  leur  ge- 
nie, lis  soufllent  sur  la  fuule  vulgaire  le 
denouement  des  Greeques  pour  la  pa- 
trie,  on  les  transports  de  Socrate  pour 
lavertu." 

On  leaving  college  Do  Lamartine 
returned  to  his  family,  and  often  re- 
tired alone  to  the  Chateau  de  St  Point, 
which  belonged  to  his  father,  but  which 
was  then  uninhabited,  and  nearly  in 
ruins.  This  solitary  and  romantic 
scene  was  admirably  adapted  to  the 
character  of  his  mind,  and  suited  his 
imaginative  and  poetic  tendencies.  He 
continually  studied  nature  whilst  ho 
read  history,  and  examined,  with  the 
eye  of  Chri&ti&u  philosophy,  the  natu- 
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ral,  as  well  as  the  moral  world  which 
he  inhabited. 

As,  during  the  reig^n  of  Napoleon^ 
his  family  would  not  allow  him  to  ac- 
cept any  public  employment,  remaining, 
as  it  did,  faithful  to  the  oldest  branch 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  the  young 
De  Lamartine  resolved  on  foreign 
traTely  and  made  a  journey  to  Italy, 
and  a  long  residence  there,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  his  mind  with  those 
classical  recollections  which  should 
improve  his  natural  taste,  and  prepare 
him  for  his  future  career  as  a  French 
poet.  Want  of  occupation,  to  the 
young  De  Lamartine,  neither  suited 
his  principles  nor  his  tastes.  He  had 
no  notion  of  a  young  man  of  talent, 
fortune,  and  family,  having  the  rujht 
to  eat,  and  drink,  and  laugh,  and  dance, 
and  sleep,  without  making  any  attempt 
to  mitigate  the  sorrows,  improve  the 
character,  increase  the  knowledge,  or 
ameliorate  the  taste  of  his  fellow-mor- 
tals. As,  then,  he  was  interdicted  by 
his  family  from  accepting  any  civil  or 
military  employment  imder  Napoleon, 
he  determined  on  so  actively  occupy- 
ing his  time  as  to  render  himself,  at 
least,  prepared  for  future  usefulness, 
when  any  change  should  take  place  in 
the  destinies  of  France.  Though  not 
a  soldier  by  profession,  he  yet  received 
military  preparation ;  and,  when  the 
Restoration  arrived,  ho  was  permitted 
to  become  a  member  of  the  body- 
guard of  Louis  XVII I. 

The  mother  of  Do  Lamartine  was 
Mademoiselle  Des  Roys,  a  young  lady 
ofdistioguished  merit  and  beauty.  Her 
mother  was  governess  to  the  royal 
princes,  and  she  was  herself  brought 
up  with  the  present  King  of  the  French, 
Louis  Philippe,  and  with  Madame 
Adelaide,  his  sister.  She  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  and  died  in  1828.  The 
father  of  De  Lamartine  is  still  living, 
in  hb  87th  year,  in  full  possession  of 
all  his  faculties,  and  not  less  venerable 
for  his  noble  and  consistent  character, 
than  for  the  number  of  years  during 
which  he  has  lived,  beloved  by  his 
family*  his  friends,  and  his  princes. 

De  Lamartine  had  five  sisters,  and 
on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  one  of 
them  to  the  Count  de  Viguet,  at  Cham- 
berry  in  Savoy,  the  poet  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  amiable  and  accom- 
plished lady,  the  daughter  of  W.  H. 
Birch,  Esq.,  who  was  then  travelling 
on  the  Continent  with  her  mother. 
At  tb^  MdrguUe  de  la  Pierre' i?,  at 


Chamberry,  they  first  saw  each  other, 
and  a  deep -settled  attachment  was 
formed,  which  was,  however,  opposed 
by  both  the  mother  and  family  of  Miss 
Birch.  At  length  the  consent  of  the 
former  was  obtained,  on  condition  that 
De  Lamartine  should  quit  the  military 
career,  should  enter  on  that  of  diplo- 
macy, and  should  obtain  the  appoint- 
ment of  secretary  to  the  French  em- 
bassy in  London.  The  father  of  Miss 
Birch  was  an  officer  of  merit  in  the 
British  army,  and  spent  half  his  for- 
tune in  equipping  a  volunteer  corps 
and  battery  to  resist  a  threatened 
French  descent  on  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land. Little  did  he  think  at  that  time 
that  his  then  infant  child  would  become 
the  wife  of  the  greatest  French  poet 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The 
maternal  great-grandfather  of  Madame 
de  Lamartine  was  the  Governor  Hol- 
well,  who  survived  the  catastrophe  of 
the  Black  Hole  in  Calcutta,  and  lived 
to  the  advanced  age  of  99.  Her  father 
and  brothers  all  served  in  India  in  the 
civil  department,  and  held  very  high 
situations.  Thus  the  families  of  De 
Lamartine  and  Birch,  with  all  their 
branches,  have  belonged  to  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  two  countries. 

Immediately  after  the  marriage  of 
De  Lamartine  with  Miss  Birch,  they 
set  oif  to  Naples,  he  having  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  embassy  there. 
They  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  to  an- 
other diplomatic  nomination ;  thence, 
for  a  short  time,  to  London  ;  and  fin- 
ally, to  Florence,  where  he  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  charge  d'affaires. 
In  1829  he  left  Florence  to  be  ap- 
pointed Minister  in  Greece,  and  then 
arrived  those  events  of  1830,  which 
once  more  changed  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  life,  since,  from  principle,  he  gave 
in  his  resignation,  and  has  never  since 
accepted  any  post  under  Government. 

Apprehensive  of  a  long  and  sangui- 
nary revolution — disapproving,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  ordinances  of  Charles 
X.,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Duke  de  Bourdeaux  from 
the  throne  of  France — resolved  on  se- 
parating himself  from  political  party 
agitation — convinced  that  his  country 
had  need  of  order  and  repose,  and  not 
of  agitation  and  discussion — and  above 
and  before  all  things,  anxious  to  visit 
the  Holy  Land,  and  to  impregnate  hu 
very  soul  on  the  spot  with  those  emo- 
tions which  ho  wished  to  ic<A>  vA 
which  he  desired  to  oAvVvBXft— I>« 
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Limtrtine  determined  on  carrying 
into  effect  his  long-deyised  p1an«  and 
on  quitting  thd  shores  of  his  country 
for  seTerai  years.  To  that  voyage  we 
shall  hereafter  more  specially  refer. 
It  was  one  of  the  great  events  of  his 
life — but  the  loss  of  his  darling  and 
beloved  daughter  there  has  thrown  a 
melancholy  over  his  spirit,  which  it 
is  not  very  probable  will  ever  wholly 
forsake  it. 

Whilst  absent  on  this  poetical  and 
religious  journey  to  tiie  Holy  Land, 
the  electors  of  a  small  electoral  college 
named  Bergues,  a  fortified  town  in 
France,  in  the  Department  of  the 
North,  a  few  miles  from  Dunkirk, 
thought  fit  to  appoint  him  their  de- 
puty. On  first  receiving  the  news  of 
this  wholly  unexpected  honour,  De 
Lamartine  hesitated  as  to  its  accept- 
ance, but  he  finally  determined  on  re- 
turning to  France  to  fulfil  the  new 
duties  imposed  upon  him.  At  the 
ensuing  general  elections  he  was  re- 
named at  Bergues,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  appointed  deputy  by  his  native 
town,  Macon;  but,  as  he  had  promised 
the  electors  of  the  former  place  to 
remain  their  deputy  in  case  they  should 
again  appoint  him,  he  declined  becom- 
ing the  representative  of  his  birth- 
place. At  the  last  general  election, 
however,  having  been  returned  by  the 
electors  of  both  the  college  IrUra 
JHuroSf  and  that  of  Extra  Mvras  at 
Maeon,  be  fek  it  his  duty  to  accept 
one  of  these  nominations,  to  the  great 
regret  ef  the  olectors  of  Bergues,  who 
had  retnmed  him  without  a  dissentient 
Toice.  This  rapid  sketch  of  the  out- 
line of  De  Lamartine's  life  will  mate- 
rially assist  in  the  consideration  of  liis 
character  and  labours  as  a  poet  and  as 
a  politician.  We  have  much  to  add, 
and  much  to  fill  up — but  the  sketch  is 
before  our  readers. 

De  LamatEtine  is  at  once  a  poet,  a 
moralist,  and  a  politician.  It  is  not 
oiir  intention  to  depict  him  in  only  one 
of  these  characters,  but  to  present  the 
whole  man.  His  poetry  is  the  charm 
of  his  life,  his  morals  the  ornament  of 
his  life,  his  social  political  system  the 
end  of  his  life.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  truly  said  of  him, 

*'  Aimer,  price,  et  chanter — voiU  ioute  la 
vie  I 

This  can  be  said  no  longer  ?    There 

Jg  another  verb  which  must  now  be 

mdt/ed!,  and  that  verb  !b  "  agir,**    He 


is  now  the  active  man,  the  daily  bene* 
factor  of  his  species,  the  suppressor  of 
gaming  houses,  the  abolisher  of  lot- 
teries, the  protector  of  foundlings,  the 
gradual  emancipator  of  slaves,  the 
Christian  instructor  of  the  people,  the 
visitor  of  the  prisons  and  lunatic 
asylums,  and  the  chief  of  that  social 
PARTY  in  France  whose  efforts  are  little 
known  in  England,  and  whose  exer- 
tions it  is  our  design  to  communicate, 
as  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  applaud. 

This  happy  combination  of  grace 
and  imagination  with  moral  and  Chris- 
tian principle — of  blandness  of  manner 
and  gentleness  of  character  with  deci- 
sion of  mind  and  practical  philan- 
thropy, is  not  often  to  be  met  with  in 
this  world  of  ours ;  and  when  it  is  so, 
it  is  to  be  hailed  with  delight,  and  held 
up  to  imitation  and  praise.  A  Chris- 
tian poet,  a  Christian  gentleman, « a 
Christian  man  of  education  and  genius, 
and  a  Christian  politician,  who  will 
not  allow  his  political  system  to  be 
based  on  any  thing  but  morals  and 
religion,  is  a  man  as  rare  as  he  is  va- 
luable ;  it  is  therefore  that  we  have 
determined  on  presenting  a  sketch  of 
his  character. 

De  Lamartine  is  now  the  poet,  the 
moralist,  and  the  politician,  and  we 
will  examine  what  he  has  done,  and  what 
he  is  doing,  in  these  three  capacities. 

If  there  be  not  a  vast  deal  of  method 
in  our  summary, — and  if  sometimes 
we  appear  not  to  be  sufficiently  atten- 
tive to  the  chronological  order  of  our 
history,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
after  all,  we  are  writing  a  sketch  of  a 
poett  and  that  to  methodize  too  much^ 
would  infringe  on  our  prerogatives  of 
following  him  in  his  flights,  and  of 
attempting,  at  least,  to  give  an  idea  of 
his  fancy,  as  well  as  of  his  intellectual 
attainments.  The  19th  century  in 
Prance  has  hitherto  produced  but  two 
great  poets  and  distinguished  writers 
— Chateaubriand  and  De  Lamar- 
tine. They  are  both  royalists.  They 
have  both  remained  inflexibly  attach- 
ed to  the  fallen  dynasty.  They  are  both 
essentially  monarchical.  They  have 
never  hesitated  to  declare  this,  nor 
shrunk  from  rendering  it  apparent. 
What  can  the  democratic  school  in 
France  produce  to  compare  with  them  ? 
Notwithstanding  all  the  vauntings,  the 
proud  and  idle  boastings  of  that  school, 
what  has  it  done — where  are  its  names 
— what  are  its  productions?  Victor 
Hugo,  iViaugYk  motl  xxaietded  in  his 
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poUdfli  rfiM  hit  InTititlon  by  Lonii- 
Philippe  to  the  fetes  at  Versailles,  is  yet 
far*  very  far  from  belonging  to  the 
George  Sand  and  Alexander  Dumas* 
class  of  writers.  Chateaubriand  and 
De  Lamartine  are  in  France  at  this 
day  unrivalled. 

The  favourite  writers  of  De  Lamar- 
tine, when  he  was  young,  were  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  and  Chateaubriand. 
But  more  tender  than  this  his  literary 
mother^  and  more  philosophical  than 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  his  literary  fa- 
ther, retaining  the  royalist  instincts  of 
his  biith  and  education,  at  the  same 
time  feeling  a  profound  love  of  rational 
liberty,  he  has  at  once  sympathized 
with  the  past  and  looked  forward  to 
the  future.  His  ideas  are  calmly  pro- 
gressive. He  is  noble  and  great  in 
his  enthusiasm — and  never  having  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  own 
heart,  he  places  much  con6dence  in 
the  assurances  and  declarations  of 
others.  When  young,  he  was  so  en- 
thusiastic in  favour  of  Madame  de 
Staei,  that  he  passed  a  whole  day  by 
the  road-side  merely  to  see  her  pass  in 
her  caleche.  It  was  the  only  time  he 
beheld  her.  For  Chateaubriand,  also, 
he  had  a  profound  affection  ; — and  on 
one  occasion,  in  order  to  see  him,  he 
climbed  a  wall,  and  remained  there  no 
inconsiderable  period — and  then,  hav- 
ing satisfied  bis  longing  eyes,  he  de< 
scended  and  inscribed  on  the  outer 
gate  some  verses  to  the  genius  he  ad- 
mired. This  was  the  enthu»asm  of 
yonth.  It  is  now  moderated  by  years, 
and  calmed  bv  rc^tieetion. 

That  the  young  De  Lamartlno 
should  search  for  great  men,  and  great 
mi  lids — for  religion  allied  to  literature, 
and  poetry  to  uior.ilsi. — can  excite  no 
surprise  in  those  who  remember,  that, 
tijough  born  of  Christian  parents,  and 
educated  in  the  Ctiristian  f^th,  he 
lived  in  the  epoch  of  the  triumph  of 
Bonaparte  and  DeJille — and  could  no 
where  find,  though  already  a  poet  and 
philosoper  himself — either  poetry  <  r 
philosophy. 

Tlie  education  of  De  Lamartine 
bdng  one  of  a  strictly  private  and  re- 
tired character,  he  had  few  opportu- 
nities afforded  him  of  knowing  the 
men  of  the  day,  or  the  writers  of  the 
age.  He  had  «  secret  partiality  for 
Jean  Jacques  Roiyseau,  not  as  the 
reasonerand  the  false  philosopher  of 
the  **  Social  Contract,* '~but  as  the 
poet  of  Beloise,     WiUi  the  works  of 


Ossian,  Homer,  Virgil,  TaMo,  Milton, 
Uernardin  St  Pierre,  he  became  inti- 
mately acquainted;  and  many  stan- 
ijis— nay,  thousands  of  lines — havo 
been  written  by  him,  which  he  after- 
wards destroyed,  but  which  his  friends 
and  admirers  now,  indeed,  wish  had 
been  preserved.  At  last  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  read  to  a  select  party  of 
friends,  his  "  Lac  ;*' — and  the  history 
of  this  first  communication  of  his  ta- 
lent to  the  public  is  worth  relating. 

It  was  in  a  large  saloon  that  a  nu- 
merous audience  was  collected  by  the 
kindness  and  affection  of  a  friend.  He 
dreadetl  the  moment.  Timid  and  mo- 
dest, he  would  gladly  have  adjourned 
the  day  when  the  hour  drew  near.  He 
felt  that  he  was  a  mere  young  country 
squire,  a  mere  poet  from  Macon,  the 
son  of  a  faithful  royalist  and  of  a 
brave  soldier — but  that  was  all ;  and 
those  who  were  collected  to  hear  him 
were — critics  I  When  his  harmonious 
poesy  reached  the  at  first  inattentive 
ears  of  this  Areopagus,  he  was  ready 
to  sink  into  the  earth  with  apprehen- 
sion ;  but  soon  he  perceived  that  they 
became  attentive — then  that  their  eyes 
glistened  with  delight — then  that  they 
gave  expression  to  their  admiration 
and  ai>tunishment — and  at  last,  when 
he  concluded,  he  raised  his  eves,  and 
found  that  he  was  dignified  with  the 
title  of  POET.  At  that  moment  his 
auditory  perceived  that  he  was  hand- 
some as  well  as  poetical,  and  that  his 
black  hair,  fine  ardent  eyes,  and  noblo 
open  foi*chead,  denoted  him  to  be  a 
youth  of  no  ordinary  nattire.  But 
though  he  was  successful  in  a  saloon, 
why  should  he  be  in  the  press  ?  Cha- 
teaubriand had  been  denounced  as  a 
pitiful  writer — and  so  what  chance  had 
lie  ?  But  necessity — yes,  necessity — 
at  last  compelled  him  to  publish  his 
first  volume,  **  Mlditations  ;"  for  he 
had  spent  all  his  money  at  Paris,  had 
lived  in  the  capital  as  a  poet,  was  too 
good  a  son  to  apply  to  his  mother  for 
aid,  ai.d  was  oblicred  to  address  him- 
self to  M.  De  Genoude,  now  the  chief 
proprietor  of  the  Gazette  de  France, 
for  advice  and  assistance.  That  gen- 
tleman placed  in  the  hands  of  the  poet 
a  few  hundred  francs,  bade  him  take 
courage,  kindly  disposed  of  his  work 
for  him,  and  thus  brought  before  the 
public,  Alphonsf.  de  Lamartine.— 
The  success  of  the  Meditations  was 
prodigious, — ^not  greater  than  they 
deserved,  but  still  prodigious;  aft" 
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the  sallies  of  the  empire,  Jiftcr  the  around  the  shade  of  the  mighty  Fingral, 
tame  and  almost  insipid,  hut  amiable  De  Lamartine,  on  the  contrary,  dared 
literature  of  De  Jouey  and  Abb6  De    to  bo  true,  and  ascending  to  the  sources 


honour  and  fame.     It  was  a  sort  of  sublime,  not  less  for  their  poetry  than 

goetry  which  only  addressed  itself  to  for  their  sentiments  :— 

ighly   cultivated   minds.      Sister  of  «  Les  dieux  etaient  tombes,  les   troncs 

the  poetry  of  Manzoni  and  of  Pelhco,  eiaicnt  vidos  ; 

sister  of  the  poetry  of  Tasso,  as  of  ^^  vicioire  te  prit  aur  scg  ailet  rapides  ; 

that  of  the  Hebrews,   it   showed  it-  D'un  peuplo  de  Brului  la  gloira  te  fit  roi. 

■elf  calm  and  suave,  greatly  simple,  Ce  siecle  dont  Tecunio  ontraiuait  daDi  aa 

and  surrounded  with  all  the  charms  of  course 

Christian  beauty  and  truth.  Some-  Lea  mceura,  les  roia,  les  dieux,  refoulv 
times  his  Meditations  resembled  the  vera  aa  aource, 
poor  sick  daughter  of  love,  and  were  Recula  d'uii  pas  devant  toi !  '* 
elegiac  in  the  style  of  Sappho.  Some-  The  poetry  of  De  Lamartine  has 
times  the  voice  was  of  a  different  tone ;  become  the  true  social  poetry  of 
andthecryof  grief  was  heard,  and  the  France,  for  it  always  proceeds  ^ro/w 
hymn  of  expiation  was  chanted,  and  the  heart,  and  is  addressed /o  the  heart, 
his  sacred  lyre  riveted  all  attentions  Besides  this,  it  is  the  source  of  really 
and  gained  all  hearts.  pious  and  devotional  sentiments.  It 
The  Meditations  at  once  placed  him  [g  singular  tliat  the  poetry  of  Dc  La- 
in the  rank  of  poets.  At  the  French  martine  has  few  enemies  iu  France. 
Academy  his  post  was  soon  marked  ;  Charles  Nodier,  indeed,  has  published 
and  when  he  published  his  Harmonies,  a  saucy  and  uncivil  satire  ;  but  he  is 
be  only  added  to  his  former  reputa-  the  only  exception.  In  general,  his 
tion.  His  first  two  volumes  were  the  contemporaries  have  approved  his  la- 
first  epo  of  his  life ;  they  are  coloured  bours,  and  rejoiced  even  in  his  sue- 
as  was  his  mind— they  are  the  im-  cess.  All  seem  to  recognise,  that,  in 
pressions  of  his  nature; — the  sun  of  all  his  efforts,  all  his  works,  all  his 
Naples  inflaming  the  horizon — the  speeches,  all  his  poetry— in  all  that  he 
banks  of  the  silver  sea — the  perfumes  thinks  and  says — he  has  ever  at  heart 
of  Greece  and  of  Italy — the  dark  blue  the  sacred  cause  of  humanity  and  re- 
lake — and  then  the  tumultuous  waves.  Ugion. 

Ask  him  why  he  sings  ?   and  he  re-  Between  the  Meditations  and  the 

plies  to  you  by  the  lines  of  the  "  Dy.  Harmonies  of  Do  Lamartiue  there  is 

ing  Poet," —  a  vast  difference,  but  it  is  that  re- 

"Mais  pourquoi  chantea-tu  ?— Dcmande  suiting  from  the  lapse  of  time  and 

4  Philom^le  from  mental  sutlering.     The  Harmo^ 

Pourquoi  durant  les  nuiU  aa  douce  voix  nies,    like   the  Meditations,   are   the 

ao  mele  production   of  an   enthusiastic   mind 

Aa  doux  bruit  dea  ruiaacaux  aoua  Tom-  and  a  believing  and  pious  soul.     But 

bruge  roulant  ?  sorrow  had  his  young  days  shaded-— 

Je  chantaia,  mea  amia,  commo  rhomme  suficring  had  left  its  impress  upon  his 

respire,  lieart ;  and  there  is  all  the  ditlerence 

Commo  1  oiseau   gemit,  comme   Ic   vent  between  the  two  works  that  there  is 

aoupire,                                    ^^  between  tears  and  joy,  or  the  poetical 
Comme  1  cau  raurmuro  en  coulant.  forebodings  of  evil,  and  evil  actually 
As  a  specimen  of  another  sort,  and  realized.    He  who  was  tender  as  Tas- 
as  proving  the  power,  as  well  as  the  so  and  sensitive  as   Schiller  in   his 
flexibility  of  the  mind  of  De  Lamar-  Meditations,  is  in  his  Harmonies  sub- 
tine,  we  cite  a  passage  from  tlie  very  lime  as  Klopstock  in    his  Messiah, 
same  poem  on  the  death  of  Napoleon,  and  religious  as  Fenelon.     There  are 
to  which  we  elsewhere  refer.     Whilst  four  elements  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Byron,   Goethe,    Uhland,    Manzoni,  Harmonies : — the  recollections  of  his 
Beranger,  and  Casimir  De  la  Vigne,  childhood — the  life  of   an    orderly, 
were  all  surrounding  the  shade    of  pious,  and  happy  family — the  political 
BoDMparte  with  a  cortege  of  their  fu-  transformation  of  hia  mind  from  a  ie« 
a^twu^Ain,  like  tbo  harps  of  Sootlaod  eluded  proyincial  royalist  to  that  of 
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oue  who  even  then  drpamt  of  forming 
4  "social  party" — and,  tinally>  real, 
genuine,  hCfLrtfoU  piety. 

The  mother  of  De  Laniartine  was 
Ids  early  idol.  She  was  a  model  of 
cbiLrity  and  of  maternal  perfection. 
She  was  the  Dorcas  of  Millv — the 
MiUlhaand  Mary  united  of  Burgundy. 
Her  dwelling  was  one  of  peace,  liar- 
zD'juy,  love.  There  was  no  turhulent 
joy — there  were  no  restless  desires. 
Herself,  her  daughters,  and  her  son, 
lived  for  others  and  for  God ;  and  it 
was  thus  that  his  heart  received  all  its 
earliest  and  hest  impressions. 

The  humhlc  residence  of  Milly  was 
ever,  and  is  still,  the  object  of  De  La- 
niartine s  grateful  love. 

"  II  est  sur  la  colline 
Cno  blanche  maison, 
Uu  Tocber  la  domine, 
Cn  butsdon  d'aubepine 
Est  tout  son  horizon." 

The  death  of  the  mother  of  Dc  La- 
maitine  was  the  first  great  trouble  of 
his  life — that  of  Alphonse,  his  darling 
boy,  who  wajs  separated  from  hifn  by 
death  when  two  years  of  age,  his  se- 
cond  and  that  of  the  loss  of  Jidia, 

hid  lovely  and  beloved  girl,  the  third. 
The  day  he  was  named  member  of  the 
French  Academy  his  mother  cxpiretl, 
after  the  most  dreadfully  acute  suffcr- 
iDgs.     Feeble  and  aged,  she  took  a 
▼arm  bath  in  a  laun<hy  far  removed 
from  her  room.     She  was  unable  to 
tarn  off  the  supply  of  hot  water — her 
strength  failed  her — she  was  literally 
scalded  to  death — and  two  days  after- 
wards expircNi.    Oh,  who  has  not  wept 
with  the  poet  when  perusing  his  poem 
entitled  Ida  Miref     At  the  age  of 
eigrhteen,  De  Lamartine  received  his 
first  impressions  of  love  for  woman  ; 
but  it  was  the  love  "that  boys  fi?el 
and  poets  feign,"  for  the  object  of  his 
heart's  truest  affection  was,  and  still 
k,  Eliza,  his  beloved  and  tenderly 
cherished  wife.    It  was  not,  as  Ernest 
Falconnet  supposes  in  his  L'Art  en 
Province,  to  Elvira,  or  to  any  ima- 
ginary being,  that  the   Tvmhcan  de 
Sorrente^    the    Crucifix^  Ischia,   and 
CAani  eT Amour,  &c.  &c.,  were  ad- 
dressed, but  to  Eliza,  his  now  faith- 
ful and  devoted  wife.     His  dedication 
of  Chiide  HaroUi  is  to  her,  as  also  Jo- 
celyof  and,  indeed,  he  has  associated 
her  vAth  all  that  he  has  written  and 

loved. 
roL>  xzr,  iro,  cclxxix. 


Le  Tanihcau  de  Sorreiite  was  writ- 
ten, at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  on 
occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Italy. 
In  1819  he  became  acquainted  with 
Kiiza,  now  Madame  Du  Lamartine, 
and  before  he  knew  her  had  never 
published  a  line  of  poetry. 

In  182G,  when  he  made  his  journey 
to  Italy  with  Madame  De  Lamartine, 
he  was  called  on  to  fight  a  duel  with 
a  Liberal  Italian  oihcer.  Some  lines 
in  the  last  canto  of  Childe  Harold 
having  depicted,  under  sombre  co- 
lours, the  prospects  of  Italy,  an  Ita- 
lian general  atlectcd  to  regard  them 
as  insulting,  and  a  rencontre  took 
place.  The  duel  was  fought  with 
swords,  and  M.  Dc  Lamartine  was 
wounded  m  his  arm.  This  was  a  de- 
plorable acquiescence  on  the  part  of 
a  Christian  poet  with  the  barbarous 
usages  of  half- civilized  society.  Do 
Lamartine  was  even  then  such  a  man 
as  ought  not  to  have  been  overcomo 
by  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Ho 
should  have  refused,  with  indignation, 
to  accept  such  a  challenge.  He  had 
written  a  description  of  Italy,  and  had 
so  written  as  a  poet.  It  was  monstrous 
for  one  man  to  set  himself  up  as  ll:o 
champion,  forsooth,  of  a  different  opi- 
nion, and  re(juire  his  adversary  to 
fight  liini  with  swords.  If  Dc  La- 
martine hjid  been  killed,  this  "  ji-triot 
general"  would  have  been  amurd<;n»i . 
But  we  will  Siiy,  with  De  Lamartine 
himself,  in  his  Ejnsodc  de  Sorfrnft  — 

**  ?,Iai8  pouniiioi  rovenir  sur  cvs  mimh-s 

passcff), 
Laissez  le  vent  gemir  ct  \v  flot  niunnuror, 
Revcnez,  revenez,  o  nics  tristcH  pcnseos, 

Jc  veux  rcver  et  non  plourer." 

In   his   Harmonics,  De  Lamarliiio 
foretold  the  future  social  iiiflucnec  of' 
poetry.     They  contained  the  germs  of 
the  life  of  a  man  who  is  at  once  polhi- 
cid  and   popular.     His   poetry   is   to 
produce  results — not  to  please  the  ear. 
It  is  useful  as  well  as  melodious  ;  he 
who   wrote   the  Death  of  Socraiof, 
and  the  celebrated  lines  on  devolu- 
tions, is  the  Christian  who  wrote  the 
Hymns  to  Jehovah,— and  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.     In  all  that  he  has  done,  he 
has  sought  to  be  "  social,"  and  to  leave 
the  world  improved  by  his  poetry  as 
well  as  by  his  philosophy  and  his  pohti- 
cal  morals. 

M.  de  Lamartine  was  somewhat  siir- 
priscd  by  the  Revolution  o£  \ft^Q.    \\v* 
beJicf  and  his  sympalbiea  n?w^  >w^>^ 

It 
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Mfounded ;  he  could  qot  approve  of  the 
ordinances — he  could  not  ratify  the  Re* 
yplutjon,  so  he  resolved  to  leave  France 
for  the  East — remained  at  Marseilles 
fbr  some  time — freighted  a  vessel  at 
his  own  expense — and  there  addressed 
his  celebrated  Adieux  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  to  the  **  roinanciers**  of 
Europe. 

The  history  of  this,  to  hina>  deplora- 
blc  pilgrimage,  was  written  by  him 
daily  ;  and  on  his  return  to  France  he 
published  his  "  Souvenirs ,  impressions^ 
petiseeSf  et  pqssages,  pendant  son  voy^ 
age  en  Orient"  Tliis  work  has  had 
a  success  almost  unparalleled^  and  yet 
it  has  ()een  attacked  with  vigour  by  the 
critics  of  his  own,  as  well  as  of  other 
countries.  Those  criticisms  were  in 
some  cases  moderate  and  correct,  hut 
in  others  absurd  and  grotesque.  He 
lias  been  accused  of  exaggeration — but 
the  Arabs  and  the  Maronites  have  since 
attested  to  the  accuracyofhis  statements. 
He  has  been  accused  of  being  an  aris- 
tocrat^ because  he  travelled  luce  a  gen- 
tleman, and  was  generous  and  compas- 
sionate. He  was  accused  of  being  so 
**  universally  benevolent "  as  to  dimin- 
ish the  force  and  effect  of  his  praises, 
and  this  was  because  he  described  vir- 
tue as  well  as  vice,  and  goodness  and 
beauty,  as  mere  moral  beauty,  wl)ere- 
ever  he  met  it.  And  then,  lastly,  he 
was  accused  o^ purchasing,  by  his  gifts 
and  courteousness,  the  praises  of  the 
Maronite  sheiks,  of  the  Arab  hordes,  of 
Abougosh,  and  of  Lady  H.  Stanliope, 
the  niece  of  Pitt  and  the  queen  of  tiie 
desert ;  and  this  because  he  was  re- 
ceived by  them  witli  respect,  or  treated 
by  them  with  kindness.  Thus  wrote 
Charles  Nodier,  who  ought  to  have 
known  and  written  better.  But  the 
book  of  De  Lamartine  is  a  beautiful 
book,  an  ornament  to  the  literature  of 
tiio  country,  a  title  to  glory  and  fame 


for  its  illustrious  author,  and 
that  all  that  is  most  lovely  and 
may  be  most  virtuous  and  true. 
In  examining  the  "  Souvenii 
of  De  Lamartine  in  the  East, 
also  be  remembered,  that  they  \ 
written  for  publication — that  th 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  ei 
and  that  the  mournfiiluess  whic 
over  many  and  many  a  page, 
once  natural  and  tender.  He 
the  East  full  of  the  pious  trad! 
his  youth,  impressed  with  the  st 
ing  recollection  of  the  plates 
old  Bible  which  he  read  on  thi 
of  his  sainted  mother,  and  he  to 
him  his  young  and  admirable  w 
his  lovely  Julia,  who  was  s 
from  him  by  a  premature  and  u 
pated  death.  He  brought  ba( 
him  to  France  the  pale  and 
ashes  of  his  child — and  this  vo 
his,  which  criticism  has  attacke 
want  of  method  and  of  philosof 
the  last  sigh  uttered  by  a  fathe 
tomb  of  his  darling.  If  the  book 
read,  criticism  will  be  silent — • 
heart  will  alone  speak  to  testify 
pathy  as  well  as  its  adnaifatic 
we  follow  the  poet  from  Malti 
coasts  of  Greece,  to  the  ruins  of 
to  Syria,  and  to  Palestine,  we  ; 
sent  with  him  in  all  his  joys,  I: 
piness,  his  domestic  life,  nis  afT 
and  ills  bright  and  glowing  pr< 
His  magnificent  excursion  ma 
his  daughter  in  the  plains  ol 
causes  the  soul  to  vibrate,  i 
heart  to  be  glad  ;  and  it  is  on] 
that  daughter  is  torn  from  hi 
that  he  thus  describes  his  de 
and  his  woe.  There  is  nothir 
rior  to  the  following  lines,  (in  h 
called  "  Gethsemene/*  wliere 
his  Julia),  in  any  poem  in  a 
guage. 


*'  Mainteaaot  tout  est  mort  dans  ma  maison  aride  : 
Deux  yeuz  toi^oun  pleurant  sont  toujours  devaut  moi ; 
Jo  vais  sans  savolr  oil,  jatteada  sans  savoir  (juoi, 
Mes  bras  s'ouvrent  k  ricn  ct  se  fermeot  4  vide. 
Tous  mes  jours  ot  mes  nuits  sont  de  meme  couleur. 
La  pri^re  en  men  sein  avec  Tespolr  est  morte, 
Mais  c'cst  Dieu  qui  t'^crase,  6  mon  ame  soil  forte, 
Baise  sa  main  sous  la  douleur  I " 

Wo  cannot  consent,  then,  to  subject  the  reason,  and  the  more  it  is 

the  "  Souvenirs,  i'c.  of  the  East,"  of  and  studied  by  both,  the  more 

M.    De   Lamartine  to  the  ordinary  be  cherished, 
tests  of  criticism.     Tho  work  must  be        For  a  long  period  of  time  ] 

Ju4g^ed  of  bjr  the  heart,  as  well  as  by  martine  has  been  preparing  an 
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,  by  degrees^  an  immense  poem 

lem  of  nature^  of  life,  of  the 

of  maDf  ''  Baby  lone  Inconnuo 

t^rieuse  f  and  to  this  he  devotes 

>n  of  his  leisure  hours  at  Saint 

Q  Burgundy.    He  has  detached 

lis  poem,  and  published  sepa- 

Jacdt^n,  and  La   Chute  dun 

The  object  of  the  poet,  in 

sat  poem,  of  which  these  are 

gments,  is  to  paint  the  dove* 

at  of  the  human  race ;  societies 

med  by  God ;  their  existence  ; 


Harmonies,  the  Souvenirs  of  his  be- 
loved mother  and  of  his  dear  **  natal 
Milly" — with  all  the  rich  and  varied 
colourings  which  belong  to  all  his  poe- 
tical compositions,  and  must  follow 
De  Lamartine  into  the  busy  arena  of 
public  and  political  life.  And  yet, 
though  we  part  from  him  with  regret, 
thus  associated  and  thus  endeared  to 
the  lovers  of  humanity  and  of  rational 
and  virtuous  progress,  we,  at  the  same 
time,  know  we  shall  have  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  him  as  we  follow  him 
j^n  of  vice,  and  the  triumph  of  into  such  different  scenes  as  the  Cham- 
over  spirit ;  the  vengeance  of  ber  of  Deputies  and  the  general  coun- 
;  the  deluge ;  the  patriarchal  cils  of  his  department.  There  wo 
ic  recom posed  family  of  man  ;  shall  find  him  good  and  useful,  true 
ory  of  the  Jews ;  the  history  of  and  tasteful,  faithful  to  his  heart,  but 
)lo ;  the  change  of  the  written     yet  never  forgetful  of  the  great  truth, 

that  the  law  of  progress  is  the  law  of 
nature.  At  the  same  time,  we  know 
beforehand  that  we  shall  find  him  pa- 
tient, laborious,  willing  to  wait  for 
time,  for  prejudice,  fur  education,  for 
vested  riglits  and  interests,  and  for  the 
workin^^s,  gradual  and  sometimes  im- 
perceptible as  they  are,  of  nature  and  of 
God.  Tliis  feature  of  his  character  is 
so  well  deliueatcd  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  first  speech  on  the  Abo- 
lition of  the  Penalty  of  Death,  that  we 
extract  it  with  double  pleasure. 


unwritten  law  of  God;  the 
irld  as  opposed  to  the  old  ;  and 
jss,  the  standard  of  a  new  civi- 
.  Then  the  conflicts  of  Chris- 
and  her  triumphs.  Then  the 
hment  of  Paganism  as  the  reli- 
'  ruins.     Then  the  fall  of  the 

empire — the  conquering  Si- 
an,  the  Hun,  the  curse  of  God — 
:in  slave — the  Greek  sophist — 
\i\  new  societies  based  on  ideas, 

facts,  on  opinions  and  expcri- 
and  not  on  the  laws  of  God. 
le  history  of  the  Romish  (.-hurch 
^^o  to  be  written  with  a  friendly 


'and  then  the  present  state  of  l'."i«»«.[orn".ler  ^n  V 

•   *•           •*!    *i  ^     .      1    *„   ,r  cialo,  il  est  nonius  i 

societies,  with  tlie  combats  of  ,.     '          i    i     •  i  . 

\t\\\'    and   inhuehty.       Iwelve  ...         ,  ..  .  r,  .., 


uts  will  constitute  the  poem. 
5  yet,  liave  but  two — Joceli/n, 
\  ChutK  dun  Aitf/e. 
:h  various  defects  of  rhyme, 
e,  and  even  of  lanf^uage,  the 
the  two  is  a  splendid  poem  ; 
e  loves  of  Adam  and  Eve  in 
iac  Lout,  have,  unquestionably, 
ival  in  those  of  Daidha  and  of 


a  very  sinp^ular  fact,  that  as  on 
ly   when    De    Lamartine    lost 


*  LonK  temps  avnnt  <iu*une  logiHlatioii 
en  loi  uno  conviction  bo- 
aux  philosophcs  do  la 
^islateur  est  patient  parce» 
(lu'il  ne  ddit  pas  so  tromper  :  son  crreur 
retonibe  sur  la  socictc  tout  cntiore.  On 
pi'Ut  tuer  ui)e  socictc  a  coups  de  princi|>es 
el  d«'  vi'ritcH  conimo  on  la  sape  avec  I'er- 
reur  et  le  crime.  Ne  I'oublions  jamais, 
ne  nous  irritons  pas  contre  les  timides' 
lenti'urs  de  Tapplication.  Tenons  compto 
au  temps  de  ses  mccurs,  de  see  habitudes, 
de  jjes  prcjug^s  meuie :  songeons  cjue  la 
socicti'  est  uno  (jcuvrc  traditionnello  on 
tout  sc  tient ;  ([u'il  n'y  faut  porter  la  main 


«iu*avec  scruple  et  tromblemont,  Jjue  des 
millions  de  vies,  de  proprictes,  de  droits, 
tiler,  he  was  named  member  of  reposent  a  lombre  de  ce  vaste  et  secu- 
ench  Academy  — so  on  that  on  laire  Edifice,  et  qu'une  pierrc  detachce 
he  was  deprived  of  his  Julia,  he  ovant  I'heure,  i>eut  ifcrascr  des  generations 
med  denutv  *^'"'^  ***  chute.    Notre  devoir  est  d  eclairer 

hero  we  must  bid  adieu  to  the  •»  '"^S*'?;  "°"  <»«  '»  '"""f '•  "^"'"Vir! 
>oy  of  Bellav,  to  tl.c  student  of  >»  "'""l.l  "e  Ui  oom,.rcnd  l'»»-  J;»  P^ 
\  ^  ^^         1   ";  1  •,   « .„«„       sublime  theonc  sociale  (jue   enseignerait 

o  the  ardent  lover  m  Savoy,     ^  ^  ^^  j^.  ^^  .  J  ^,^.^^^^^  ^^„^^ 

father  ot  Alphonse  and  of  Julia,     ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^  profitable  au  monde  que 
of  both  his  children  ;    to  tno     j^  respect  et  I'obeissance,  que  le  citoyen 

doit  m«me  A  ce  que  le  philosopho  con- 

domne.*' 


rer  in  Syria,  the  poet  of  the 

lins,  the  painter  of  life,  and 

and   domestic  scenery,  to  the 

of  the  Meditations  and  the 


This  is  indeed  true  con»orv«dini«- 
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die  overthrow  of  gOTenuneDtt,  for  no  man 
of  seiwe,  much  more  a  good  man,  will  do 
tkat  which  tends  to  anarchy.  He  knows 
that  governments  are  to  people  what  disci- 
pUae  is  to  armies.  Without  disciplino  it 
\Mf09nbte  to  Tanquish,  bat  quite  impossible 
to  organize.  Such  a  man^  then^  it  at  once 
irnerrdy  progresnve,  tthiUt  he  U  eiurgeti' 
edlf  amtervatire" 

This  is  very  beautifid,  philosophi- 
ed,  statesmanlikey  and  conservative, 
vhilst  it  is  truly  liberal  and  largely 
generous.  De  Lamartine  has  well 
ooderstood  the  moral  and  political 
atnation  of  his  own  country ;  and  the 
decision  he  has  come  to  as  to  the  line 
of  conduct  he  shall  pursue,  demon- 
strates that  he  has  felt  that  conserva- 
tism in  France  is  not  priestcraft. 

Of  the  *«  social  party"  in  France, 
of  which  De  Lamartine  is  the  elegant 
and  accomplished  chief  it  is  now  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  speak.  Wo  are  far 
from  adopting  all  their  opinions,  far 
from  approving  all  their  measures, 
aod  far  from  enlisting  with  all  who 
belong  to  that  party,  as  we  think  that 
some  of  them  arc  too  prominent  in 
what  they  term  **  liberalism,**  heartily 
to  asjiociate  with  such  men  as  De  La- 
martine. But  still  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  great  and  powerful 
men  in  the  party,  and  above  all,  that 
they  have  effected  real  good. 

How  far,  indeed,  it  be  possible  for 
a  public  man,  and,  abov(>  all,  for  a 
French  deputy,  to  abstain  from  voting 
and  acting,  on  many  occasions,  with  a 
party  as  a  parti/,  and  yet  to  preserve 
his  influence — and  yet  to  secure  tlio 
triumph  of  right — and  yet  to  act  on 
the  one  hand  independently,  and  on 
the  other  hand  influentially,  so  that 
his  Tote  may  iiot  bo  sterile,  and  his 
voice  may  not  be  lost,  we  confess  we 
doubt ;  unless,  indeed,  the  sooial  party 
shall  become  numerous  enough  to 
form  a  party  by  itself,  or  at  least  a 
section  in  the  Chambers.  In  that  case, 
the  social  party  might,  if  it  thou;;ht  fit, 
examine  all  questions  brought  before 
it,  solely  with  reference  to  certain 
established  rules  and  principles  laid 
down  by  itself,  with  which,  as  a  sort 
of  test,  it  would  try  whether  such  and 
such  a  measure  ought  or  ought  not  to 
be  supported,  because  it  had  or  had 
not  a  civilizing  or  social  tendency. 
But  whatever  might  be  done  in  such  a 
case,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  now,  that 
the  social  party  in  France  belonp  to 
various  potitica)  parties  in  the  Chains 


her,  whilst  its  able  and  accomplished 
chief  is  a  member  of  the  Legitimist 
circles.  If  M.  De  Lamartine  shoidd 
ultimately  succeed  in  forming  a  power- 
ful party  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
composed  of  men  belonging  to  all  fac- 
tions in  the  House,  of  course  being 
men  all  loving  order  as  well  as  liber- 
ty,  and  moderation  and  peace  as  well 
as  improvement — we  think  that  party 
would,  in  time,  necessarily  become  a 
political  party  too — and  must,  in  order 
to  help  forward  as  much  as  possible 
their  own  social  theories  and  systems, 
declare  tlienjselves  a  political  body,  and 
aspire  to  power,  not  for  the  love  of 
office,  but  expressly  to  lend  the  addi- 
tional weight  and  authority  they  would 
thereby  obtain  to  the  extension  of  that 
which  they  believe  to  be  right.  Isola- 
tion is  rarely  ever  beneficial  —  and 
though  party  has  been  defined  to  be 
*•  tlie  madness  of  many,  for  tlie  pain  of 
a  few" — yet  all  truly  great  measures 
under  constitutional  governments,  must 
necessarily  be  carried  by  parties. 

The  social  party  in  Franco  (for 
after  all,  it  is  a  party)  is  composed  of 
men  of  education  and  of  unquestion- 
able talent.  Some  of  them  belong  to 
the  old  families  of  France — others  date 
their  ancestry  no  further  back  than  to 
the  period  of  the  First  Revolution. 
Most  of  them  are  men  of  fortune  and 
leisure,  and  who  have  the  disposition, 
as  well  as  the  time,  to  attend  to  the 
moral  improvement  of  their  species. 
Most  of  them  belong  to  a  society  which 
has  now  existed  several  years,  and 
which  bears  the  honoured  title  of  "  La 
Societc  de  la  Morale  Chr6tienne.'*  The 
avowed  object  of  this  institution  is,  if 
not  to  repi^enerate,  at  least  to  amelio- 
rate, by  the  influence  of  Christian  mo- 
rals, the  human  race  ;  and  to  repair  or 
diminish  the  evils  which  result  from 
the  constitution  of  modem  society. 
This  institution  is  organized  into  com- 
mittees, the  titles  of  which  will  alone 
show  the  character  of  the  association, 
and  the  objects  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plished. Indigence,  deserted  children, 
prisons,  capital  punishments,  slavery 
— these  are  some  of  the  sad  subjects 
of  their  consideration  and  study — and 
there  are  permanent  committees  who 
regularly  attend  to  these  most  import- 
ant matters.  Af^er  havinjr  eontril)utcd, 
by  its  multiplied  solieitatif^ns,  to  the 
suppression  of  gambling- houses  and 
lotteries,  the  society  \&  lo-da^  ^w^^«^ 
in  attacking  that  spinl  of  ^*  ^giotage^ 
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or  gambling  itl  commercial  shares^ 
stocks^  and  Government  securities, 
which  IS,  in  France,  extending  itself  to 
every  species  of  commercial  operation, 
and  threatens  to  render  that  country 
one  vast  gaming-house.  It  has  offer- 
ed ^  prize  of  (300  francs  to  the  author 
of  the  best  treatise  on  this  subject,  es- 
pecially as  to  the  most  efficacious 
means  to  be  adopted  for  the  supres- 
sion  of  this  spirit ;  and  it  has  made  an 
appeal  to  all  heads  of  families^  and  to 
the  chiefs  of  all  great  establishments,  to 
^d  it  in  this  praiseworthy  effort.  This 
society  also  maintains  eighty-three  or- 
phansy  who  are  taught  useful  trade?, 
and  receive  an  education  suited  to  their 
probable  future  situations  in  life.  De 
Lamartine  is  an  active  member  of  this 
society,  and  has  frequently  aided,  by 
his  manly  and  persuasive  eloquence, 
in  the  attainment  of  those  objects 
which  the  institution  has  most  at  heart. 
The  abolition  of  the  penalty  of  death, 
except  in  cases  of  murder,  is  one  of  the 
favourite  subjects  of  this  society.  So 
3s  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  French  colonies.  The  questions 
of  duelling,  suicide,  infanticide,  child 
desertion,  and  the  incre^ise  of  illegiti- 
mate children  in  France,  also,  one  after 
the  other,  receive  the  attention  of  the 
conductors  of  this  admirable  society  ; 
and,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
hitherto  their  efforts  to  diminish  these 
crimes  have  not  been  attended  with  all 
the  success  which  might  have  been  de- 
sired, yet,  tlie  very  fact  that  an  en- 
lightened body  of  French  gentlemen 
occupy  their  time  and  attention  with 
these  subjects,  is  of  itself  a  source  of 
consolation  and  hope. 

The  question  of  "  Foundlings"  is 
one  of  immense  importance  to  France 
— especially  to  Paris,  and  to  otlier 
large  cities  and  towns  in  that  country. 
Although  in  our  own  country  the 
crime  of  child  desertion  is  not  rare, 
in  France  it  is  ten  times,  at  least, 
more  frequent.  There  the  mother 
of  an  illegitimate  child  has  no  legal 
claim  whatever  on  its  father  ;  and, 
as  in  twenty- nine  out  of  thirty  cases, 
as  soon  as  she  becomes  enceinte,  her 
seducer  deserts  her,  she  is  tempted  to 
relieve  herself  from  the  charge  on  her 
future  means  of  subsistence,  by  caus- 
ing the  new-bom  infant  to  be  taken  to 
the  door,  or  to  the  box,  of  those  f()un<1- 
JjDjr  institutions  which  exist  in  the  cities 
and  large  towns  of  France.  The  in- 
crease,  the  alarming  increase,  of  found- 


lings,  however,  has  compelled  the  Go- 
vernment to  look  to  the  question  of 
*'  what  is  to  be  done  to  diminish  this 
growing  charge  on  the  resources  of  the 
state  ?"  it  has  accordingly  been  decided 
that  in  order  to  induce  in  the  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children  a  greater  degree 
of  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  their  off- 
spring— and,  in  order  thus  to  lead 
them  not  to  expose  their  new-born 
babes  to  preinature  death,  by  leaving 
them,  for  hour  after  hour,  at  the  doors 
of  the  foundliiig  institutions  before  they 
can  be  taken  in,  that  the  chiefs  of  those 
institutions  shall  much  less  frequently 
than  before,  examine  the  boxes  into 
which  new-born  children  are  deposited, 
thus  rendering  it  possible  that  they 
should  there  perish  for  want  of  care 
and  attention.  This  experiment  was 
intended  as  a  moral  appeal  to  mater- 
nal affections  and  maternal  solicitude. 
Has  it  succeeded  ?  No  I  It  has  pro- 
duced but  two  results  :  1st,  That 
infanticide  has  increased  ;  and,  2d, 
That  the  infants,  when  received  into 
the  foundling  asylum,  have  died  in 
the  proportion  of  70  and  80  out  of 
100,  including  those  found  dead 
in  the  boxes  of  the  asylums,  at  the 
doors,  and  who  perished  from  cold  or 
from  hunger.  De  Lamartine  foresaw 
this.  lie  protested  against  expecting 
that  this  sort  of  moral  appeal  to  the 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children  in 
France  would  have  any  effect  upon 
them.  He  maintained  that  in  but  a  very 
few  cases  would  the  mothers  of  ille- 
gitimate children,  at  any  rate,  be  deter- 
red from  carrying  their  infants  to*the 
gates  of  theac  asylums,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  not  being  opened  so 
frecpiently  as  before.  He  said  "  No — 
the  only  consequences  will  be  that  the 
children  will  be  left  in  solitiry  streets, 
to  the  mercy  of  the  casual  passer-by 
— or  that  the  mothers  will  commit  in- 
fiinticide — or,  finally,  that  they  will 
not  seek  to  hide  their  shame  and  dis- 
grace, and  will  become  flagrant  and 
public  prostitutes."  The  experiment 
which  has  been  made,  has  confirmed 
fully  the  opinion  of  De  Lamartine. 
Not  only  illegitimate,  but  legitimate 
children  also,  abandoned  as  foundlings, 
have  increased,  instead  of  diminishing 
— and,  though  fewer  iufants  have  lived 
than  before,  when  received  into  the 
Hospice,  yet  is  it  not  a  sort  of  legal  as 
well  as  practical  infanticide,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  as  well  as  of 
the  raotbcT,  t\\\\a  \o  aWow  \\^\\\tt^  voA 


ionocent  infants  of  a  span  long  to  die 
at  the  very  gates  of  the  institutions  ? 

But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  asks  the 
man  wliose  moral  impaiience  does  him 
credit,  and  who  cannot  believe  but  that 
there  is  some  remedy  for  all  the  evils 
which  afflict  humanity.     We  answer, 
that  the  one  great  remedy  for  all  such 
evils  is  mnral  and  reiigiotu  education. 
This  remedy  does  not  exist  in  France^ 
and  until  it  shall  do  so,  all  other  plans 
win  be  of  a  temporizing  and  ineffi- 
cacious character.     Tiie  abolition  of 
Foundling   Hospitals  altogether,    has 
sometimes  been  suggested  in  France ; 
but  then  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence ?   Why,  that  infanticide  would 
increase  to  a  most  awful  extent.  Others 
have  proposed  that  the  mothers  of  ille- 
gitimate children  should  have  a  legal 
claim  on  the  fatliers  of  those  children 
for  the  support  of  their  offspring.  This 
would  lead  to  an  extent  of  perjury  on 
t!ie  part  of  the  mothers,  who  would 
take  false  oaths  against  individuals  of 
fortune  and  family,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  ample  means  of  living, 
or  of  satisfying    their   vengeance  or 
animosity,  wliich  cannot  be  contempla- 
ted without  apprehension  and  horror. 
Others  havegotie  furtiier  than  this,  and 
have  proposed  to  make  the  abandon- 
ment of  children  a  crime,  and  as  great 
a  crime  as  infanticide ;  but  no  French 
legislature  could  riow  be  found  to  pass 
such  a  law.    And)  finally,  others  have 
insisted,  that  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  illegitimate  children  should  be  treat- 
ed as  offenders  against  society,  and  be 
punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
This  would  not,  however,   have  any 
other  effect,  even  could  such  a  law  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  a  French  legis- 
lature, than  that  of  increasing  infanti- 
cide, as  the  effectual  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  only  pliysical  evil  which  the 
state  would  have  to  apprehend  from 
promiscuous  intercourse,  viz.  the  hav- 
ing to  support  the  offspring  of  those  il- 
legitimate unions.     None  of  these,  nor 
all  of  these  plans  together,  would  then 
suffice. 

And,  besides  this,  it  must  not  be  lost 
SK^t  of,  that  althoi^h,  imdoubtedly,  a 
great  proportion  of  French  foundlings 
are  iSegiHmate  children,  a  vast  num- 
ber are  not  so,  but  are  the  offspring  of 
legal  marriages,  A  mother  oi  a  large 
family  in  France  will  not  only  think  it 
no  crime,  but  will  scarcefy  conceal  the 
fact«  of  sendjnc  her  new-bom  infant  to 
the  doors  of  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
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Its  signs  are  noted  and  copied  down  : 
a  name  is  affixed  to  it :  its  clothes  are 
even  marked  with  its  initials — and  once 
a  month,  or  oftoncr,  tlie  mother  will  i;o 
to  the  "  Huifpieo'*  and  sec  her  puhliely 
fed  and  nourished  offspring.  At  lengtli, 
however,  it  is  removed  into  the  De- 
partments, and  placed  with  one  of  the 
country  nurses  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital.    But  what  does  its  motiuT  do  ? 
She  corresponds  occasionally  with  the 
nurse — sees  the  child  when  it  is  brought 
up  periodically  to  Paris,  and  remuner- 
ates in  some  degree,  the  hospital  nurse, 
if  she  has  been  particularly  attentive 
to  the  health  and  wanUS  of  that  child. 
This  sUite  of  things  has  led  to  another 
evil.     Parents  of  poor  but  large  fami- 
lies, (and  sometimes  o{ small  ones  too) . 
aware  that  they  could  tlms  get  rid  of 
supporting  their  offspring,  without  dif- 
ficulty, and  even  withoilt  much  anxi- 
ety or  reproach,  now  make  it  a  com- 
mon practice  in  large  cities  and  towns 
of  thus  disposing,  for  some  years,  of,  at 
any  rate,  some  of  their  children,  and 
the  state  is  thus  burdened  witli  the  sup- 
port of  a  vast  number  of  human  beings, 
the  support  of  whom  ought  really  not 
to  fall  upon  it.     Independent  of  this 
crying  evil,  parental  feelings  become 
less  acute,   fiHal  affection  less  lively, 
domestic  attachments  more  rare,  and  the 
heads  of  poor  families,  instead  of  find- 
ing their  greatest  earthly  sources  of 
consolation  and  liappiness  in  their  off- 
spring, only  view  them  as  the  unfortu- 
nate results  of  marriage  and  of  legal 
cohabitation.     Thus,  tiie  kindest  and 
tendercst  feelings  and  ties  of  life  arc 
blimted ;  thus,  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage is  degraded,  instead  of  being  rais- 
ed ;  and  tlius  the  social  bonds  of  so- 
ciety  are  torn  asunder,  and  the  purest 
and  best  alliances  of  our  nature  de- 
prived of  a  large  portion  of  their  charm 
and  their  interest. 

To  meet  this  state  of  things,  it  has 
been  said,  '*  Let  us  remove  the  chil- 
dren from  their  nurses,  and  place  them 
in  other  hands  more  frequently.  Let 
no  notice  be  taken  of  tne  signs  and 
names,  initials  and  marks,  affixed  to 
the  infant's  clothes,  &c.,  when  left  at 
the  door  of  the  Foundling;  Hospital. 
Let  no  fkcilities  be  affbrdea  to  the  pa- 
rents to  see  their  children.  Let  it  be 
rendered  next  to  impossible  for  the 
nurse  to  take  any  interest  in  the  child, 
or  the  chiM  to  begin  to  love  the  nurse, 
from  those  frequent  chances.  Let  the 
child  be  one  year  in  the  department  of 
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that  the  only  radical  euro  for  this  ad- 
mitted and  growing  evil,  is  the  moral 
and  religious  education  of  the  lower 
orders. 

The  voyage  of  De  Lamartine  in  the 
Eastyhas  rendered  him  iuFrance  asoi  t 
of  authority  on  all  questions  of  a  poli- 
tical character  relating  to  that  portii  ii 
of  the  glohe.  Whcnover  the  affaii\«; 
of  Turkey  and  Egypt  are,  therefore, 
brought  under  discuM-ion,  his  voice  is 
heard ;  and  the  followhig  eloquent  de- 
scription of  tlie  present  j^tate  of  whiit 
is  called  the  Turki>li  Empire,  we  ex- 
tract from  a  Speech  delivered  by  him, 
on  8th  Jauuapy,  1834.  De  Lamartino 
is  of  opinion  that  the  epoch  is  not  far 
distant  when  that  empire  will  perish — 
and  when  its  once  united  and  power- 
ful, but  now  enfeebled  and  divided 
territory  must  be  appropriated  by 
Europe,  either  pacifically,  or  as  the 
result  of  war,  among  the  other  various 
nations  of  the  continent.  Still,  he  ex- 
claimed— 

**  Lot  me  explain  myself,  gentlemen.  T 
do  not  desiro  that  Turkey  should  perish — 
that  a  vast  empire  should  be  reduced  to 
nothingness,  or  bo  driven  Imc.k  to  the  de- 
serts of  Asia.  I  do  not  desire  that  a  new 
crusade,  that  a  civilizing  fanaticism  should 
give  place  to  civilisation  by  the  sword. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  so  act !  Wc 
should  indeed  then  be  barbarians.  I  es- 
teem and  I  love  the  Turks.  This  senti- 
ment is  felt  by  all  those  who  have  lived 
amongst  that  generous  and  hospitable 
people.  But  if  I  owe  it  to  truth  and  to 
gratitude  to  render  Justice  to  this  race  of 
men  as  individuals,  as  mcmliers  of  the  hu- 
man family,  I  qIho  own  it  to  mankind  to 
declare,  that,  ns  a  govcrnniont,  and  above 
all  ns  an  administration,  it  is  the  most  ab- 
solute negation  of  all  possible  sociability — 


TAin,  another  year  in  that  of  the  Mo- 
selle, a  third  in  another  province,  and 
3o  on — and  thus,  let  an  attempt  at 
least  be  made,  to  isolate  the  children 
from  their  real  parents,  and  to  prevent 
it  from  being  thought  and  felt  by  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  those  legitimate, 
but  deserted  children,  that  they  have 
found  in  the  nurscsof  the  hospital  nur- 
sing-mothers, anxious  about  their  fate, 
and  even  attached  to  their  persons." 

But  there  is  too  much  of  cold-hearted- 
ness,  too  much  of  refinement  of  tor- 
ture, in  this  system,  to  be  adopted  or 
approved  by  any  society,  even  merely 
calling  itself  Christian.  And,  after  all, 
though  it  would  tend  to  render  an- 
xious the  really  poor,  really  helpless, 
really  unfortunate,  and  really  miser- 
able parents  of  legitimate  children, 
whoso  wants  compelled  them,  rather 
than  whose  want  of  feeling  led  them, 
to  resort  to  an  act  of  desertion  ;  and 
though  it  would  cause  many  a  pang 
to  the  poor  helpless  widow,  whose  hus- 
band, perhaps  dying  prematurely,  had 
left  her  without  the  means  of  support ; 
— yet,  nearly  all  the  evils  resulting 
from  such  a  state  of  things  would  fall 
on  the  unconscious  and  deserted  child. 
Change  of  food,  of  air,  of  habitation, 
would  pain  and  weary  its  little  body, 
and  its  rostless  eye  would  be  agibited 
instead  of  relieved,  when  it  beheld  new 
faces,  new  forms,  and  to  it  new  sources 
of  irritation  and  misery — and  sought 
in  vain  for  the  face  of  its  former  nurse 
to  which  it  had  become  habituated. 

We  say,  then,  without  hesitation, 
that  there  is  no  eftectual,  permanent 
cure  for  this  increasing  and  frightful 
evil  of  foundlings  and  deserted  chil- 
dren— with  infanticide  on  the  one 
hand,  or  death,  by  too  long  exposure 
to  cold  aud  starvation  at  the  doors  of     it  i«  barbarism  in  all  its  bnUal  sincerity — 


the  asylums,  on  the  other  hand, — but 
the  moral  and  religious  education  of 
the  lower  orders.  And  wo  say  this 
with  the  more  confidence,  because 
the  statistics  of  these  subjects  have 
shown  us,  Ist,  That  the  roost  ignorant 
and  vicious  portion  of  the  French  po- 
pulation desert  their  children  most  fre- 
quently ;  2d,  That  it  is  not  always 
poverty,  but  more  frequently  vice,  and 
want  of  natural  affection,  and  of  a 
sense  of  moral  duty,  which  lead  to 
the  desertion  of  these  children  ;  and, 
3d,  That  in  the  cases  of  deserted  legi- 
timate children,  there  are  more  desert- 
ed who  are  the  offspring  of  bad  than 
of  neee/r  parents.      We  then  repeat. 


it  is  the  permanent  aud  organized  suicide 
of  the  human  race. 

**  And  hero,  gentlemen,  as  wo  aro  dis- 
cussing situations  and  reporting  favts,  per- 
mit me  to  state  nomo  of  importanco  for  your 
conHider.ition.  M'hen  you  hear  mo  ttpe^k 
of  a  natioHf  of  an  empire^  of  an  immense 
stale,  which  covers,  by  its  name  at  least, 
the  two  finest  portions  of  Europe  and  of 
Asia,  and  which  embraces  more  than  half 
of  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  these 
words  nation  and  emjture  give  you  naturally 
the  idea  of  something  analogous  to  that 
which  we  define  by  these  words  when  we 
make  use  of  them  among  ourselves.  You 
at  onco  imagine  to  yourselves  a  count r>', 
families,  proi>orty,  land  cultivated  and  em- 
belUshod  by  the  hand  of  man :  you  at  once 
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tUnk  of  pennsmcnt  habitations,  where  fa- 
miUes  multiply  and  nncceed  the  one  to  tho 
other — a  sort  of  consanguinity,  if  I  nny 
be  allowed  the  expression,  between  man 
as'l  the  earth — a  sentiment  of  pofise^sing 
|»ro{>ertj,  the  second  nature  of  social  man, 
and  from  which  aris^os  that  other  sentiment 
of  collective  property  which  we  call  pn' 
tritttism.     No,  gentlemen — nothim^  of  tluH 
sort  exists.     Some  hordes  wandering  over 
tlw  earth,  and  never  taking  root  there,  as 
our  western  populations  do  in  ttiis  part  of 
Ibe  world  ; — *  peupfades '  of  various  namosi, 
origin,   religion,    and    manners,    thrown, 
some  into   the  deserts  of  Arahia  or   of 
Ej^pt,  others  on  the  inaccessible  summits 
of  Lebanon  or  of  Taurus  ;  those  founding 
in  the  solitudes  of  the  interior  of  Syria, 
in  Alep{>o,  or  Damascus,  the  two  grand 
caravanseras,  at  the  limits  of  the  desert  of 
Bagdad,  for  the  caravans  of  India — these 
ia  the   fertile  valleys  of  Macedonia   and 
of  ThrRce  ; — Greeks,  Arabs,  Armenians, 
Ealgarians,  Jews,  Maronites,  Drupes,  Si>r« 
Tians,   living  here  and  there  where  tho 
wind  of  fortune  may  have  driven  them — 
without  thought,  without  affection,  without 
manners,  without  laws,  without  religion, 
without  a  common  country — now  submis- 
rive  and  obedient,  to-morrow  in  revolt  ;^ 
pachas  sent  from  Constantinople,  one  after 
tbe  other,  to  suffer  or  inflict  death,  with 
DO  other  mission  than  to  tear  from  th(>Re 
populations  the  precarious  resources  which 
their  labour  has  been  able  to  procure,  and 
then  to  cause  once  more  all  to  be  desert 
around  them ; — undisciplined  bands,  tra« 
versing,  under  the  name  of  an  army,  pro- 
Tinces   which    fly  at   their    a))proaeh  ;— 
wandering  tribes,  here  to-day,  to-morrow 
there,  that  tyranny  may  not  know  where 
to  take  them ; — plains  without  ploughs, 
leaa  without  ships,  rivers  without  bridges, 
landa  without  possessors — villages  built  of 
nrad  and  of  clay — a  capital  of  wood,  ruins 
and  desolation  on  all  sides ; — behold  the 
Ottoman  empire !     In  the   midst  of  this 
nun,  of  this  desolation  which  they  have 
made   and   which  they  re-make  without 
teasing,  some  thousands  of  Turks,  by  ]^ro- 
vinces,   all  concentrated  in  towns,   wea- 
ried, discouraged,  never  labouring,  living 
wretchedly,  by  means  of  legal  spoliations, 
on  the  labour  of  Christian  and  laborious 
races ; — behold  the  inhabitants,  behold  the 
maatera  of  this  empire  !    And  yet,  gentle- 
men, this  empire — yes,   this   empire — is 
worth  to  him  alone  the  whole  of  Kuropo  \ 
Its  sky  i>  1.;  tr:^  beautiful — its  land  is  more 
fertile— its  porta  are  more  vast  and  more 
aore-^ita  productions  more  precious  and 
more  Taried  ; — it  contains  60,000  square 
leagnes. 

**  Shall  I  now  describe  to  yon,  ^pnfle- 
men,  the  prmient  military  aud  political 


situation  of  this  Ottoman  empire  ?     Wah 
lochia  and  Mohlivia  only  recognise   tho 
nominil    soverei??nty   of  the   Porte,    and 
are  really  nearly  independent,  except  of 
Russia.      Servi(i,    which    itself  forms    at 
least  one-third  of  Turkey  in  Euro[ie,  also 
has  often  revoltod,  and  is  entirely  Chris- 
tian ;     has    definitively    consecrated    its 
separation  and  its  independence  under  the 
government  of   Prince   Miloch,   the   able 
and  courageous  patriot,  worthy  of  render- 
ing   free   and   civili9ing   a   |>eople.      The 
Jtiulgnrians^  who  cover  the  two  sidtoa  of 
the  Balkan  by   their  vast  and  numerous 
villages,  and  who  extend  themselves  to 
the  environs  of  Adrianople  ;  a  numerous, 
upright,  laborions  nation,   which  admits 
but  few  Turks  into  its  bosom,  and  even 
aims  at  repelling  them  altogether.      The 
mountains  of  Macedonia  are  peopled  by 
Greek  races,  Allianians,  Arnouts,  who  for 
the  most  part  are  also  Christians,  and  who 
rise  on  every  favourable  occasion  to  con- 
quer and   obtain  that  stormy,  that  tem- 
pestuous state   of  liberty,   of  which  the 
world    offers   them    an    example.       Tho 
Morea  and  Negrepont  arc  also  completely 
free,  under  the  protection  of  European 
powers.      The  plains  from  Adrianople  to 
Contitantinoplc  are  entirely  depopulated. 
You  only  encounter,  at  the  distance  of  a 
day's  march,  some  deserted  khans,  or  some 
bourgades  in   nuns,   inhabited   by   Turks 
and  Greeks,  the  Greeks  only  cultivating 
some  fields  which  are  conceded  to  them 
around  these  ruins  or  wrecks  of  houses. 

*'  As  to  the  Isles  of  the  .Vrchiiielago, 
tho  English  possess  the  seven  Ionian  isles, 
and  the  Greeks  have  taken  to  themselves 
all  those  which  they  consider  as  belong- 
ing to  their  side.     The  two  finest,  Candia 
and  Cyprus-Candia,  belong  to  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt.      Cyprus  still    belongs   to    the 
Turks ;     but    this    possession    of    eighty 
leagues  long,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  broad,  all  capable  of  cultivation,  all 
fertile  in  tropical  productions,  only  sup- 
ports from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand 
Cyprus  Greeks,  governed  by  some   hun- 
dreds of  Turks.     Insurrections  frequently 
break  out,  and  nothing  prevents  Cyprus 
from  proclaiming  its  independence  but  the 
want  of  a  guarantee,  that  if  it  \\e  once  so 
proclaimed,  it  would  be  suffered  to  pre- 
serve its  liberty.     Rhodes  is  in  the  same 
sitimtion, — St   Andro  or  Cos,  Mitelene, 
Chio ;    all    peopled    by    Greeks,  entirely 
Christian ;    have    returned,    indeed,    but 
only  conditionally  and  tremblingly,  to  the 
domination    of  the   Porte.      Sauros   still 
resists  the  fleets  of  the  Great  Signior. 

**  The  principal  portion  of  Asia  Minor, 
whose  shores  alone  are  inhabited  ;  thia 
immense  Caramania,  ifY\ic\i  fotmeTVn  coa- 
taioed  within  it  mau^  Vlitv^Clotaa^  \iO^  eiB^I 
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qoeror  only  finds  slaves,  and  victory  is 
alvays  hailed  with  rapture. 

•*  You  see,  gentlemen,  by  this  rapid 
pictai«,  that  what  is  called  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  is  not  an  empire,  but  it  is  a  con- 
glomeration of  various  races  without  co- 
liesion,  without  common  interest,  without 
IsDeoage,  without  laws,  without  religion, 
vithont  aniForm  manners,  and  without 
fithcr  unity  or  fixedness  of  power.  You 
see  nothing  but  the  %'astc8t  constituted 
anarchy  of  which  political  phenomena  have 
ever  presented  the  model.  You  see  that 
the  breath  of  life  which  animated  it — re- 
Heions  fanaticism — is  extinct.  You  see 
that  his  sad  and  blind  administration  lias 
devoorcd  even  the  race  of  conquerors,  and 
that  Turkey  perishes  for  want  of  Turks. 

<*  In  the  centre  of  this  vast  anarchy  the 
capital  of  Islamism  rises — a  foot  on  Europe 
—and  a  foot  on  Asia.  The  Sultan  Muh- 
mond — a  prince  raised  by  misfortune — a 
prince  who  feels  that  the  empire  is  crumb- 
ling beneath  him,  but  who  cannot  pre- 
vent it appears  at  last  to  have  despaired 

of  his  throne  and  of  his  people,  and  now 
only  asks  of  that  Russian  ])owor,  which  he 
Tainly  attempted  to  combat,  to  allow  him 
to  reifpi  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Russia, 
alone,  gentlemen,  has  prevented  the  fall 
of  this  throne— the  final  dismemberment 
of  this  shade  of  sovereignty.  A  few  flays 
more,  and  the  Sultan  would  have  existed 
DO  longer — the  Arabs  would  have  entered 
Constantinople.  Let  Russia  withdraw  lior 
interested,  but  yet  protecting,  hand,  and 
the  empire  would  again  fall.  And  yet, 
beneath  this  humiliating  protection  of  Ids 
enemy,  the  Porte  trembles,  and  the  Sul- 
tan cannot  sleep  in  tranquillity.  lie  was 
a  great  man  one  day— the  day  when  he 
destroyed,  by  means  of  dissimulation,  of 
personal  courage,  and  of  audacity  of  mind) 
the  hereditary  empire  of  the  Janissaries. 
But  there  are  states,  the  vital  priitciple  of 
whose  existence  consists  even  in  their  vices 
and  who  would  bo  slain  by  reform,  in- 
stead of  being  regenerated.  Such  was  the 
Ottoman  empire  !  The  military  spirit  of 
Hie  people,  which  was  only  popular  fana- 
ticism, disappeared  with  the  Janissaries. 
There  is  no  longer  an  army.  National 
manners  have  refused  to  bend  themselves 
to  reforms,  which  were  sustained  with 
blindness  and  want  of  energy.  There  is 
no  longer  an  Ottoman  spirit!" 

ADd  right  joyously  would  wc  go  on 
▼ith  the  pleasurable  work  of  translat- 
ing from  this  charming  and  enticing 
oration  of  our  author,  did  we  not  feel 
that  we  would  he  thus  extending  the 
thttch  yre  have  proposed  to  a  large  and 
very  detailed  picture. 

In  the  works  of  Do  Lamartinc,  whe- 


ther poetical  or  prose,  we  find  the  re- 
flection  of  his  own  mind  and  character. 
There  is  Justice  in  all  he  says,  in  all 
he  pleads  for,  in  all  he  wishes  to  feci 
himself,  or  to  make  others  feel  with 
him.     If,  then,  he  pleads  for  PolmuJ, 
lie   pleads  for   outraged   treaties — for 
violated  European  arrangements,  and 
for  a  people  who  have  the  rij;lit  to  be 
esteemed  and  protected.     If  he  pleads 
for  Greece,  he  does  not  nauseate  you 
with  the  cant  of  the  descendants  of  the 
heroes  of  Thermopyljc,  nor  does  ho 
represent  them  as  the  models  of  vir- 
tue and  patriotism  ;  hut  ho  advocates 
their  cause  as  a  weak,  helpless,  and  op- 
pressed people,  seeking  to  live  inde- 
pendent, and  yet  scarcely  able  to  un- 
derstand or  feel  the  vahie  of  the  inde- 
dendence  for  which  they  sigh.     If  he 
pleads  for  tlie  non-conversion  of  the 
French  Jive  per  cents^  it   is   because 
he  thinks  tiiat  such  conversion  would 
he  .in  unjust  violation  of  the  original 
fundamental  pact  between   the  state 
and  the  public  creditor.     If  he  pleads 
against   the  laws  of  September,  it   is 
because  he  considers  that  there  is  not 
in  them  that  princii)le  of  justice,  with- 
out which  laws  may  be  binding  on  men, 
but  are  woi  acquiesced  in  by  the  ma- 
jority.    If  he  pleads  ft)r  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  it  is  for  gradual  abolition, 
just  nboHtion,  for  an  ahohtion  which 
shall  be  compensated  for  to  those  who 
would  necessarily  suffer  from  it.     If 
he  pleads  fur  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishmeuts,  it  is  because  he  thinks, 
that  in  all  cases  except  thatof  nuirder, 
it  is  not  just  that  a  man  should  die  for 
an  oflTence  which  is  not  e(|Uid  in  its 
enormity  to  the  amount  of  the  punish- 
ment.    If  he  pleads  for  political  as- 
sociations, or  ratlier,  we  should  say, 
for  less  of  rigour  against  them,  it  is  be- 
cause he  thhiks  it  only  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  recognise,  that  in  free  states  and 
under  constitutional  monarchies,  such 
associations  are  nece^sary  to  the  liber- 
ties and  happiness  of  the  people,  and 
have  on  various  important  occasions 
been  productive  of  immense  good.     If 
he  pleads  for  the  liberty  of  the  jtress, 
it  is  because,  whilst  he  admits   that 
its   UcentiousFiess  is  a  vast  evil,   yet 
its  power  and  influence  are  of  incalcu- 
lable value ;  and  that,  even  the  press 
itself,  notwithstanding  all  its  defects, 
corrects   the  errors  of  the  prc»ss.     If 
he  pleads,  with  such  ca\>lvN?kV\\\a  vW 
quence  the  cause  o£  \\\^i  ^^ot  lovwx^ 
lings,  it  is  because  \\e  \\\\xw.s  \t  just  Vo 
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be  humane,  and  that  humanity  and  are  poh'tical,  philosophical,  and  liter- 
justice  require  that  the  state  should  ary.  His  existence  is,  however,  cahn 
protect  those  who  are  wholly  unable  and  dignified.  It  is  spent  at  Paris, 
to  protect  themselves.  If  he  pleads  or  at  Saint  Point,  the  old  family  resi. 
for  the  growers  of /tome  sugar  ^  it  is  be-  dence  of  his  father.  During  wintir  he 
cause  he  thinks  it  unjust  to  have  en-  is  at  the  Tribune.  lie  takes  a  deep 
couraged  French  agriculturists  to  cul-  and  lively  interest  in  all  the  passing 
tivate  tlie  beet-root  for  that  purpose,  events,  examines  them,  and  prepares 
and  then  to  leave  them  without  pro-  to  ace  as  one  should  do,  who  believes 
tection.  If  he  pleads  against  mili-  himself  capable  of  operating  on  the 
tary  tribunals  being  applied  to  civil  of-  minds  and  convictions  of  large  masses 
fenders,  even  though  tlie  latter  should  of  beings.  His  poetry  is  tlien  forgot- 
conspire  in  concert  with  soldiers,  it  is  ten — and  his  prose  alone  remains.  At 
because  he  thinks  it  unjust  that  a  man  Paris,  he  never  writes  poetry  :  it  is  at 
should  not  be  tried  by  his  equals,  and  Saint  Point  that  he  gives  himself  up 
his  equals,  his  fellows,  are  not  military  to  the  muse  and  the  lyre.  In  Paris, 
judges,  but  a  jury  of  civilians.  If  he  he  receives  his  friends  at  his  residence 
pleads  for  an  amnesty^  for  its  extensive  at  the  Rue  de  V  Universite  twice  a- 
application.  Mid  for  its  freedom  from  week,  and  there  he  listens  to  all  the 
all  restraints,  it  is  because  he  thinks  it  plans  which  are  brought  before  him 
just,  that  after  a  great  political  revolu-  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
tion,  in  which  all  deserve  blame,  at  our  poor  humanity, 
least  that  portion  of  the  people  should  When  the  month  of  June  arrives, 
be  pardoned  for  their  errors  who  are  the  Chambers  break  up — the  political 
the  least  instructed,  and  the  most  under  life  of  De  Lamartine  is  at  an  end — 
the  influence  of  their  passions.  We  and  another  existence  commences.  He 
might  continue  our  examples  to  a  much  quits  the  capital  for  Macon— reaches 
greater  length — but  these  are  sufficient  his  old  chateau  of  Saint  Point,  witli  its 
to  establish  the  accuracy  of  our  obser-  old  elms,  its  Arab  coursers,  its  devot- 
vation.  ed  farmers,  its  repose,  and  its  sanctity. 

The  same  principles  ofye^j^e^j,  and  sacred  as  it  is  to  him  for  its  holy  in- 

love  of  justice,  which  is  in   him  the  spirations    and    its   souvenirs   of   the 

source  or  foundation  of  his  actions,  is  dead;  and  there,  some  miles  frotn  Ma- 

also  the  cause  of  his  moderation   of  con.  lie  pa'^ses  his  days,  till  summoned 

language,  purity  of  diction,  and  of  that  by  his  parliamentary  duties  to  a  Pari- 

proportion  which  exists  between  that  sian  life.      At  the  chateau   of  Saint 

which  he  means  to  say  or  to  write ;  Point,  in  a  small  study,  facing  a  cha- 

that  which  he  ought  to  say  and  to  pel,  behind  which  repose,  in  the  ceme- 

write,  and  that  which  he  does  say  and  try,  the  ashes  of  his  mother  and  his 

write.     So  the  thoughts  of  his  poetry  children,    De    Lamartine   writes    his 

are  symmetrical.      There   is  nothing  beautiful  poems.     It  will  one  day  be 

bombastic  in  his  mind — and,  therefore,  the  object  of  a  literary  and  political, 

his  writings,  whilst   eloquent,    some-  social  and  moral  pilgrimage.    May  that 

times  imp&ssioned,  and  often  didactic,  day  he  far  distant ! 
are  always  just.    Even  his  descriptions         De  Lamartine  is  yet  in  the  prime  ot 

of  nature — and  even  the  creations  of  life — possessing    true   patriotism,   and 

his  fancy — iire  all  so  just,  whilst  they  true  genius,  being  at  once  a  Christian 

are  so  brilliant,  that  it  is  the  romance  Conservative,  and  a  magnificent  poet ; 

of  real  life  which  he  makes  you  inter-  having  a  heart  large  as  the  world  he 

ested  in,  and  feel  about,  and  you  are  loves,  and  a  judgment  matured  by  ex« 

never  ashamed  of  your  emotions.   We  perience,  and  regulated  by  observation 

certainly  think  this  great  praise — but  and  reading — with  a  fancy  and  imagina- 

it  is  deserved  on  the  part  of  De  Lamar-  tion  unsurpassed  by  any  living  being 

tine,  and  why  then  should  we  hesitate  and  all  brought  under  subjection  to  re- 

to  accord  it  ?  ligious  influences  and  religious  objects 

But  we  must  close.    The  life  of  De  — he  may  render  great  service  to  his 

Lamartine  is  a  double  one.     He  is  a  country,  to  his  age,  and  to  the  world, 

poet  and  a  politician — a  Christian  mo-  That  he  will  do  so,  we  cannot  doubt, 

ralist  and  an  enlightened  statesman,  and  with  him  we  have  but  one  regret 

His  mind  b  large — his  activity  great—  that  he  is  not  a  Protestant. 
A/s  exertions  indefatigable.  His  Taboivs 
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PERSIA^  AFGHANISTAN,  AND  INDIA. 


From  the  day  when  the  Emperor 
Paul  uttered  his  insaue  threat  of  march- 
ing an  army  of  Cossacks  from  Oreu- 
bui;^  to  In£a»  the  designs  entertained 
by  Russia  on  our  eastern  possessions, 
ud  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  in 
that  quarter  in  Uie  event  of  a  war,  have 
famished  a  fertile  topic  of  gloomy  ra- 
tiocination to  that  class  of  alarmists,  the 
constant  tendency  of  whose  speeches 
and  writings  has  been  to  exalt  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  Muscovite 
empire  as  contrasted  with  our  own ; 
and,  while  loudly  proclaiming  the  un- 
bounded ambition  and  encroaching  po- 
licy of  that  power,  to  deprecate  any 
attempt  at  an  opposition,  which  could 
only  draw  down  on  our  heads  the  ir- 
resistible vengeance  of  the  northern 
colossus.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  in  1817, 
and  Colonel  De  Lacy  Evans  in  1829, 
fttood  pre-eminent  above  the  rest  for 
tlie  confidence  with  which  they  pre- 
dicted an  expedition  of  the  Russians 
against  India,  and  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences which  muat  inevitably  rebult 
to  our  Oriental  rule  ;  while  the  oppo- 
iiic  bide  of  the  qui^tiou  was  sustained 
by  the  Quaritrii/  Review,  which  con- 
tended in  ably  argued  articles,  that 
(even  if  the  limited  finances  and 
cautious  policy  of  Russia  were  not 
sufficient  guarantees  against  her  em- 
b.irk.ing  in  so  Quixotic  an  expedition), 
the  march  of  2000  miles  from  Oren- 
burg to  Delhi,  the  impossibility  of 
transporting  guns  and  stores  across 
tlie  deserts  of  Turkistan,  the  want  of 
provisions  and  water,  and  the  unceas- 
ing hostility  of  the  Turkoman  tribes, 
would  be  a  sufficient  security  that  the 
invading  army,  if  it  ever  reached  our 
Indian  frontier  at  all,  could  arrive 
there  in  no  other  condition  than  that 
of  a  diminished  and  exhausted  rem- 
nant, destitute  (»f  supplies  or  artillery, 
and  ready  to  fall  an  instant  and  easy 
prey  to  the  numerous  and  effective 
Anglo-Indian  forces  which  would  en- 
counter it.  The  total  failure  of  the 
missions   of  Mouravief  to  Khiva  in 

1819,  and  of  Negri  to  Bokhara  in 

1820,  by  means  of  which  the  Cabinet 
of  Petersburg  attempted  to  open  more 
intimate  and  friendly  relations  with 
these  Tartar  or  Turkoman  sovereign- 
ties, showed  that  the  opposition  to  he 
txpecM  ia  that  qmrter,  at  least,  Iiud 


not  been  overrated;  while  the  equally 
rooted  hostility  and  superior  power  of 
Persia  appeared  to  interpose  a  still 
more  eflectual  barrier  to  the  route  by 
the  west  of  the  Caspian  :  the  friendly 
relations  of  Russia  with  Great  Britain, 
and  the  improbability  of  her  severing 
them  for  the  doubtful  chance  of  a  re- 
mote and  precarious  conquest,  were 
severally  set  forth  and  insisted  on  :  and 
the  result  of  all  these  arguments  was, 
that  most  of  our  domestic  politicians^ 
after  verifying  the  geographical  posi- 
tions laid  down  in  the  Quarterly,  by  a 
glance  at  the  map  of  A^ia,  remained 
in  a  comfortable  conviction  that  there 
was  little  fear  of  East  India  stock  being 
frightened  from  its  propriety,  during 
the  lives  of  the  present  generation,  by 
the  apparition  of  tlio  Russian  eagle  on 
the  Indus. 

But  these  reasonings,  however  well 
founded  they  may  have  been  fifteen 
years  ago,  have,  in  the  present  day, 
ceubcd  to  be  applicable  ;  for,  by  an  un- 
fortunate perversity,  while  the  warn- 
ings of  the  alarmist  writers  above  al- 
luded U),  and  the  solid  facts  which  they 
adduced  in  support  of  them,  fell  almost 
unheeded  on  the  public  ear,  the  incon- 
sistent policy  of  forbearance  and  con- 
cession to  Russia,  which  was  advoca- 
ted as  the  only  means  of  diverting  the 
storm,  has  been  scrupulously  acted 
upon  by  each  successive  Ministry,  and 
has  been  rewarded  by  a  series  of  in- 
sults and  indignities,  increasing  in  due 
proportion  to  the  tamencss  with  which 
they  were  acquiesced  in.  When  the 
Russian  Emperor,  in  1828,  on  finding 
that  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  Otto- 
mans was  not  so  easily  overborne  as  he 
had  expected,  instituted  a  naval  block- 
ade of  the  Dardanelles  (after  having 
solemnly  waived  the  rights  of  a  belli- 
gerent in  the  Mediterranean,  and  re- 
ceived all  due  applause  for  his  magna- 
nimity), the  inditfcreoco  with  which 
our  Government  viewed  the  detention 
of  British  vessels,  and  the  maltreat- 
ment of  British  seamen,  gavo  Russia 
an  assurance  of  impunity  of  which  she 
was  not  slow  to  avail  herself ;  and  the 
secret  encouragement  given  to  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  the  consequent  treaty 
of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  the  capture  of 
the  Vixen,  and  the  \a,le  «L\x\.\\otv\A.^^^ 
attempt  to  place  a  veto  gti  \)dlq  ^^^^ 
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either  the  hollow  friendship  still  sub-  Nicholas  could  once  display  his  cu- 
sisting  between  the  two  powers,  or  the  si«jns  on  its  ramparts,  he  might  in- 
extent  of  desert  interposed  betvr  eon  the  st-ribe  over  its  gates,  "the  road  to 
Siberian  outposts  aud  the  Indus.  Himlostun/'  ai^  cunfidcutly  as  his 
Let  ns,  in  the  first  place,  examine  grandmother,  Catherine  1 1.,  placed  tho 
of  what  real  value  are  those  geogra-  vaunting  inscription, "  This  is  the  way 
phical  obstacles  which  have  been  so  of-  from  Moscow  to  Hyzantiuni,"  over  tho 
ten  referred  to  as  placing  insurmount-  southern  portal  of  Kherson.  A  mili- 
able  barriers  in  the  way  of  a  Russian  tary  map  of  the  route,  "  constructed 
march  to  India.  The  route  by  the  topographically  with  great  care,  by 
east  of  the  Caspian,  by  Khiva  and  Bok-  Herat,  Candahar,  Ghizni,  and  Cabuf> 
hara,  requires  little  notice,  since  it  is  to  Attock,"  was  even  >liown  to  Bur- 
nnt  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  attempt-  nes  at  Lahore,  by  ^I.  Court,  a  French 
ed  when  a  more  commodious  and  easy  oHieer  in  the  service  of  Kunjcet  Singh ; 
road  lies  open ;  but  even  here  we  may  he  "  pointed  out  the  host  routes  for 
remark,  that  the  desert  of  Kharism,  infantry  and  cavalry,"  and  stated,  that 
intervening-  between  Khiva  and  Kho-  "  tliough  he  had  encountered  jealousy 
rxssan,  and  often  represented  as  ini-  from  the  Haja,  he  had  still  managed 
passable  by  an  army,  was  crossed  in  to  compkte  a  broad  belt  of  survey  from 
17-SO  by  5*adir  Shah,  with  ajl  his  Attoek  to  our  own  frontier !"  This 
troop.s  stores,  and  artillery,  when  route,  though  not  (piite  direct,  is  tho 
marching  against  Khiva,  which  he  one  which  would  most  probably  be 
took,  and  put  its  Khan  to  death  ;  and  taken  by  an  invading  army  ;  and  tho 
in  the  opposite  direction^  to  the  north  whole  distance  to  be  traversed  from 
of  this  oasisf  it  is  currently  reported  Asterabad  to  Delhi,  would  thus  bo 
in  India,  that  the  Kirghis  desert  has  about  1500  miles,  or  svmtirhat  less 
recently  been  traversed  by  a  Russian  i/iau  the  distance  from  Paris  to  Mas- 
corps,  moving  in  the  track  of  the  car-  cow  ;  the  halting  places  are  respect- 
avans,  and  that  to  this  unexpected  di-  ively  distant  from  each  other  as  fol- 
version  is  attributable  the  non-arrival  low  : — from  Asterabad  to  Herat,  450 
of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Khiva  and  miles — from  Herat  to  Candahar,  '2i)0, 
Bokhara  to  the  relief  of  Herat.  But  through  a  counti;}'  unencumbered  with 
the  Russian  troops  may  be  wafted  on  mountains,  and  piincipally  along  the 
the  long  course  of  the  Volga)  from  tlic  valleys  of  the  Furrahrood  and  Hel- 
heart  of  European  Russia  to  Altera-  mund  rivers — from  Candaliar  by  Ghiz- 
bid^  the  southernmost  harbour  of  the  ni  to  Cabul,  about  2;iO,  the  mo2>t  moun- 
C^spian ;  the  exclusive  navigation  of  taiuou^  pari  of  tlie  road — frum  Cabul 
wliich  sea  with  armed  vessels  was  to  Attoek  on  the  Indus,  180 — and 
ceded,  by  the  way,  to  Russia,  by  the  thence  throng li  the  Punjab,  crossing 
peace  of  1828  with  Persia;  and  from  tliree  of  its  rivers,  180  miles  more  to 
Asterabad  to  Herat,  if  the  Persian  Lahore  or  Amrit sir — theuec  to  Delhi, 
territory  be  oi»en  to  their  passuge,  is  a  :i70,  crossing  the  two  remaining  ri- 
direet  road  or  450  miles,  interrupted  vers  of  the  Punjab  between  Lalioro 
by  no  natural  obstacle  after  the  moun-  and  Loodiar.i.  By  turning  from  Can- 
tains  of  Mazanderan  are  crossed  at  the  daliar  southwards  towards  Mooltan, 
commencement  of  the  march.  three  of  the  rivers  of  tlie  Punjab  might 
Asterabad,  indeed,  was  once  at-  be  avoided,  but  the  distance  would  bo 
tacked  by  Ahmed  Shah  Doorauni,  the  rather  greater  —  from  Candahar  to 
fuunderof  the  Afghan  monarchy ;  and  Mooltan,  through  the  passes  of  tho 
if  he  had  succeeded  in  annexing  it  to  Suliman-Kok  mountains,  and  over  the 
his  empire,  the  whole  distance  from  ilio  lii'lud  and  Chenab,  is  330  miles,  and 
Caspian  to  Sirhind,  within  tiie  present  from  Mooltan  to  Delhi  350.  There 
British  frontier  at  Loodianat  would  is  yet  another  route  from  Candahar, 
have  been  included  within  the  limits  still  farther  to  the  south,  by  the  con- 
of  his  single  kingdom.  From  Herat,  fines  of  Seistan  and  Beloochistun, 
the  emporium  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  through  a  level  country,  and  unob- 
depot  of  the  commerce  between  Cabul,  structed  by  either  mountains  or  rivers 
India,  Cashmere,  Persia,  Bagdad,  &c.  (exceut,  of  course,  the  Indus,  which 
the  road  to  India,  by  whatever  route,  woula  be  crossed  near  Shikarpoor)  ; 
b  more  beaten  and  accessible  than  the  but  the  whole  extent  of  thb  lioe  passes 
interiial  commumcation  between  man  v  through  arid  and  uxieu\\\.N2L\£\^\%^xvQ^^> 
parts  of  thtf  Russian  empire ;  and  i£  destitute  of  proN\aiQii&ot^^.\j&t>\^^\&« 
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in  fact,  a  coutinuatioa  of  the  great 
aandj  desert  of  Kerman^  where  Alex- 
ander and  his  army  suifercd  such  hard- 
ships on  their  return  from  India — it 
has»  however,  been  more  than  once 
traversed  by  Asiatic  armies.  This 
detailed  itinerary  may,  perhaps,  seem 
tedious  to  our  readers,  but  it  is  only 
by  such  dry  matter-of-fact  statements 
that  we  can  dispel  the  vague  idea  of 
trackless  steppes  and  immeasurable  dis- 
tances, which  is  popularly  associated 
with  the  regions  of  the  East,  and 
which  has  led  many  to  consider  our 
Indian  frontier  as  secure  as  if,  like 
some  of  the  kingdoms  in  the  Ara- 
bians nights,  a  hundred  years*  journey 
intervened  between  it  and  the  nearest 
neighbouring  state. 

The  tidings  of  the  siege  of  Herat 
were  at  first  received  with  apathy  by 
the  mass  of  fire-side  politicians  in 
England,  who,  finding  from  their  ga- 
zetteers that  Herat  was  a  city  of  Kho- 
rassan,  and  Rhorassan  a  province  of 
Persia,  inferred  nothing  more  than  the 
Shah  was  intent  on  chastising  a  rebel- 
lious portion  of  his  own  dominions ; 
and  it  was  by  slow  degrees  that  the 
public  mind  was  forced  to  compre- 
Fiend  the  fact,  that  our  faithful  allies 
the  Russians,  were'  actively  endea- 
vouring, with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, to  subvert  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  India.  The  unceasing  denuncia- 
tions of  the  press  have  succeeded  to  a 
certain  extent  in  undeceiving  those, 
who,  as  long  as  wc  remained  nomin- 
ally at  peace  with  Russia,  and  no  Rus- 
sian army  of  the.  Indus  commenced  its 
march  with  displayed  banners  across 
the  desert,  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
any  real  danger  was  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  Russian  machination :  but 
open  violence  has  never  been  the  fa- 
vourite game  of  Russia:  she  never 
advances  to  the  assault  of  the  citadel, 
till  she  has  sapped  and  undermined  the 
exterior  defences  :  and  it  is  before  the 
walls  of  Herat  that  she  has  first  emer- 
ged from  the  covered  approaches  which 
she  has  been  for  years  silently  eon- 
structing,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  dis- 
tant IVirman  empire,  for  the  attack  of 
Hindostan.  Herat,  in  fact,  is  the 
Shumla,  as  the  mountains  of  Afgha- 
nistan are  the  Balkan,  of  the  exterior 
defences  of  India ;  and  if  wo  do  not 
anticipate  the  Russians  in  the  posses- 
sion of  them,  they  may,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  complete  the  analogy 
fyr  deacending  tbenco  to  the  plains  of 


Hindustan,  and  dictating,  from  within 
the  walls  of  Delhi,  as  formerly  at 
Adrianople,  a  treaty  by  which  the 
power  and  territory  to  be  possessed  by 
the  Lords  uf  Calcutta  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  the  j;ood  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  \y/tite  Khan  (as  his  Asiatic  sub- 
jects call  him)  of  Petersburg. 

It  is  true  that  the  gallant  and  suc- 
cessful resistance  which  the  Ileratees 
have  unexpectedly  made,  has  post- 
poned, for  the  present,  the  further 
prosecution  of  these  schemes  of  con- 
quest: want  of  provisions,  and  the 
false  alarm  of  the  approach  of  the  force  s 
of  Bokhara  to  the  relief  of  the  besieg- 
ed city,  have  compelled  the  Persian 
monarch  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and 
retreat  in  disorder  towards  his  capital, 
after  a  desperate  but  fruitless  attempt 
to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  in  which 
the  assailants  arc  said  to  have  lost 
more  than  2000  of  their  best  men  ; 
several  Russian  officers  fill  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  their  heads  were  fixed  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  city.  The  retreat 
of  the  Shah  was  probably  hastened  by 
the  news  of  a  revolt  rumoured  to  have 
broken  out  in  Shiraz  and  Western 
Persia,  in  favour  of  one  of  the  princes 
who  visited  England  in  IB^iG,  and  who 
are  now  resident  at  Bagdad.  Their 
partizans  in  those  provinces,  of  which 
their  father  for  many  years  held  the 
vice-royalty,  are  known  to  be  numer- 
ous, and  disaficcted  to  the  rule  of 
Mohammed  Shah,  whose  unnatural 
alliance  with  the  hereditary  foes  of 
the  Persian  faith  and  nation  has  alien- 
ated from  him  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  their  hopes  have  been  rais- 
ed by  the  occupation,  by  an  Anglo- 
Indian  force,  of  the  island  of  Karrack, 
which  commands  the  harbour  of  Bu- 
shire,  the  principal  port  possessed  by 
Persia  on  the  Gulf.  No  detailed  ac- 
counts, however,  appear  to  have  been 
hitherto  received  of  the  progress  of 
the  Persian  revolters,  or  uf  the  opera- 
tions of  the  British  troops  subsequent 
to  their  establishment  on  Karrack; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  an  unpopular 
monarch,  returning  from  an  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  with  a  broken  and 
dispirited  army,  and  an  empty  trea- 
sury, could  oppose  little  efiectual  re- 
sistance to  the  insurrection  of  a  war- 
like population,  headed  by  a  for- 
mer claimant  to  the  throne,  if  the 
powerful  aid  of  British  discipline  were 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  him.  It 
was  perbapft  l^e  axi\\ev^«^tiQuof  such  a 
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nljeets,  en  the  pan  of  the  reigniog 
Mtrebf  had  once  given  a  pretext  for 
pouring  them  int9  Perna,  Moham* 
Md  Sbaby  with  hb  throne  surrounded, 
nd  his  people  awed  into  allegiance  by 
&i«gn  bayonets,  must  necessarily 
k?e  sonk  thenceforward  into  as  sub- 
mrrioBt  a  Tassal  of  Russia  as  Stanls- 
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concentration     siego»    ulterior    schemes    developed 

ope  at  Eriwan    themselves,  of  such  a  nature  and  ex« 

ttx  and  if  a  re-    tent,  as  to  justify  the  Government  of 

India  in  dispatching  a  powerful  expe- 
dition, as  we  have  already  stated, 
against  Cabul,  in  order  to  subvert  the 
power  of  the  Barukzye  chiefs,  and  re- 
instate the  ex-king.  Shah  Shooja,  un» 
der  British  protection.  The  particu- 
lars of  these  schemes  of  partition  con. 
eluded  in  the  Persian  camp,  as  far  as 
they  have  transpired  in  Europe,  were 


bask  in  Russian  promises;  and  hb 
vaTering  coonseb  have  been  deter- 
■med  by  the  news  that  an  armament 
liid  been  set  on  foot  in  India  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  dethroned 
aonareh  of  Cabnl  and  Candahar,  in 
^see  of  the  present  chiefii  of  Uiose 
provinces,  who  have  lately  become  al- 
fws of  Persia;  and  the  effect  of  thb 
aiteratbn  of  poUcr  has  been  the  re- 


hns  Pomatowski  was  in  Poland.  The  to  the  effect  that  Dost  Mohammed 
•teats  of  the  campaign  in  Rhorassan,  Khan  of  Cabul,  the  most  powerful  of 
howew^  appear  to  have  shaken  hb    the  Barukzye  chiefs,  shoidd  have  the 

title  of  King  of  Cabul,  and  be  placed 
in  possession  of  great  part  of  the  ter- 
ritories formerly  comprised  in  the 
Doorauni  monarchy,  as  far  as  Balkh 
and  Cashmere,  on  the  north,  and  should 
be  assisted  in  conquering  the  latter 
territory  from  Runjet  Singh ;  in  con- 
sideration of  which.  Dost  Mohammed 
pledged  himself  to  interpose  no  oppo* 

4      -t   sition  to  the  subjugation  by  Persia 

openingof  a  iriendly  correspondence  of  Herat,  Beloochbtan,  and  Sinde; 
"vith  C^Iond  Stoddart  and  Mr  Mac-  .  which  extension  of  territory,  if  effect- 
]ieil;«wlule,  for  the  final  adjustment  ed,  woidd  have  carried  the  Persian 
ofalldifferenceB,  a  Persian  Ambas-  frontier  up  to  the  Indus,  and  rendered 
svior  has  been  dlqwtched  to  London,  it  easy  for  any  power  in  alliance  with 
and  u  said  to  have  already  reached  Persia  to  invade  the  Company's  tcrri- 
Coostantinople.  if  the  cession  of  Bu-  tones  by  the  southernmost  route; 
ihire,  or  some  othernaval  station  on  the  while  the  territories  of  Dost  Moham- 
Persian  Gulf, should  be  made  the  price  med  would  either  buve  ait'orded  a  pas- 
of  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  alliance  sage  by  the  northern  route,  or  have 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  ac-  covered  the  flank  of  an  army  moving 
qnisition  would  be  doubly  valuable,  as  by  the  other.  The  intrigues  of  Rus- 
affurding  a  position  in  the  flank  of  the  sia  were  sufficiently  evidont  in  these 
Persian  monarchy  iu  the  event  of  a  arrangements;  and  it  }et  r(>niaius  to 
future  rupture,  and  as  a  present  means  bo  proved  how  far  the  rci^torutiou  of 
of  fticilitating  our  direct  coramunica-  the  exiled  king  in  Arghauihtan,  even 
tion  with  India.  Ttie  demand  of  some  if  huccessful,  will  operate  us  a  barrier 
»ueh  compensation  for  the  insults  of-  to  similar  attempts  in  future  ;  but  if 
fered  to  tne  British  name  in  the  per-  the  adhesion  of  this  warlike  people  to 
son  of  our  minister,  and  the  violation  the  British  interest  is  effected,  and 
of  treaties,  could  not  be  considered  their  various  tribes  again  united  under 
either  unreasonable  or  exorbitant ;  a  single  monarch,  they  may  be  made, 
and  the  tickle  and  headstrong  tempera-  if  properly  supported,  an  almost  im- 
ment  of  Mohammed  Shah  does  not  pregnable  barrier  to  any  future  inva- 
hold  out  much  hope  of  the  perma^  sion  of  India  on  the  N.W.  A  sketch 
nence  of  any  arrangement  which  does  of  the  previous  history  and  present 
not  include  an  adequate  security  political  situation  of  these  countries, 
against  future  aggression.  whose  names  and  positions  on  the  map 

The  originally  avowed  object  of  were  almost  unknown,  previous  to  the 
the  late  campaign  against  Herat,  was  late  occurrences,  to  the  ro»jority  of 
simply  the  re-union  of  that  city,  and  general  readers  in  England,  may  be 
the  part  of  Khorassan  dependent  on  useful  in  elucidating  their  importance, 
it,  to  the  Persian  monarchy,  from  both  as  an  outlying  defence  to  our 
which  it  had  been  separated  at  the  rise  frontier,  and  as  a  connecting  link  be- 
ef the  Doorauni  dynasty  in  Afghanis-  tween  the  politics  of  Persia,  Central 
tsn,  about  the  middle  of  the  hi^t  cen-  Asia,  and  Indian 
tory ;  bat  during  the  progress  of  the        The  mountain  country  between  Per* 
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sIa  and  Indin»  marked  in  our  maps  as  himself  king  of  Afghanistan*  to  which* 

Cabul  and  Caiidahur,  has  been  inha-  two   yoars  afterwards*  ho  re-united 

bited,  from  time  immemorial,  by  the  Herat  and  great  part  of  Khorassaa  g 

Afghans,  a  rude  and  warlike  race,  the    anarchy  in    which    Persia  wu 

claiming,  in  their  own  traditions,  to  plunged  preventing  his  encountering 

be  descended  f^om  Saul,  king  of  Is-  any  effectual  opposition.     During  a 

rael,  and  considered  by  some  Euro*  yietorions  reign  of  twenty- six  yeani 

pean  writers  to  have  probably  sprung  the  Afghan  king  ^^e  times  invaded 

from  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.     From  India,  inflicted  on  Delhi  a  second  saoki 

these  mountains  descended  the  succes-  even  more  severe  than  that  it  had  ex- 

■ive  swarms  of  fanatical  warriors,  who,  perienced  from  Nadir,  and  routed  tiM 

in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  of  Mahrattas  at  Paniput  with  such  fear- 

our  era,  gradually  reduced  India  under  ful  slaughter,  that  scarcely  a  fourth 

Moslem  domination  ;  and  the  throne  of  their  host  of  80,000  men  escaped 

of  Delhi  was  filled  for  throo  hundred  from  the  battle  and  pursuit.     At  the 

yean  by  princes  of  Afghan  race,  till  death  of  Ahmed  Shah,  in  1773|  hif 

their  ascendency  was  subverted  by  the  dominions  comprehended,  in  addition 

lionso  of  Timur  in  the  early  part  of  to  the  territories  already  enumcratedf 

the  sixteenth  century.     For  200  years  Balkh,  Cashmere,  Sind,  and  the  Pun* 

from  this  period,  the  Afghans  of  Cabul  Jab :  but  with  his  life  the  power  and 

and  Candahar  were  subiect  alternately  prosperity  of  the  Afghan  monarchy  may 

to  the  courts  of  Delhi  and  Ispahan,  be  considered  to  have  terminated ;  and 

occasionally  availing    themselves   of  the  usual  course  of  degeneracy,  dia- 

their  position  between  the  two  empires  cord,  and  decay,  which  seems  insepa^ 

to  re-assort  a  brief  independence  dur^  rablo  from  the  history  of  an  Asiatic 

ing  a  period  of  war  and  confusion ;  dynasty,  was  run  with    more    than 

till  in  the  reign  ofthe  last  Soofavi  king  usual   rapidity.      His    indolent   and 

of  Persia,   Shah  Hassein,  an  insult  luxurious  son,  Timur,  was  deficient  in 

offered  to  the  family  of  one  of  their  the  energy  and  ability  necessary  for 

chiefs  by  the  Persian  governor,  led  to  the  preservation  of  union  in  his  dia- 

the  murder  of  the  offender,  and  tho  Jointed  kingdom  ;  in  the  course  of  his 

*  revolt  of  all  the  Afghan  tribes  ;  and  reign  of  twenty  years,  he  lost  Sind  and 

tho  spectacle  of  weakness  and  decay  others  of  the  frontier  provinces ;  and 

presented  by  the  Persian  monarchy  af^or  his  death  in  1703,  the  discords  of 

encouraged  them  to  assume  the  offen-  his  numerous  sons  precipitated  the  fall 

live.     The  capture  of  Ispahan,  and  of  the  Doorauni  dynasty.     The  short 

the  conquest  of  Persia  by  tho  Shilji  reign  of  his  successor.  Shah  Zemaun, 

Afghans,  and  the  scenes  of  carnage  a  weak  and  cruel  prince,  was  rendered 

atid  desolation  which  followed,    till  memorable  by  the  wild  scheme  whioh 

their  expulsion  and  subjugation  by  he  formed  for  invading  India,  subda- 

Nadir  Shah,  have  been  made  familiar,  ing  the  Mahrattas  and  English^  and 

by  the  pages  of  Ilanway  and  Malcolm,  recovering   the    ascendency  in  that 

to  every  reader  of  Oriental  history,  country,  which  had  been  held  by  bis 

The  Abdallis,  another  Afghan  tribe,  grandfather ;  but  this  enterprise  was 

Who  had  possessed  themselves  of  Herat  frustrated  in  4he  outset  by  the  attacks 

and  its  territory,  also  yielded  to  the  which  the  Persians  (now  settled  under 

Persian  conqueror,  who  retook  Herat  the  Kajar  dynasty)  began  to  make  on 

In  1731,  but  retained  most  ofthe  Ah-  his  western  flpontier,  and  by  the  conti- 

dallis  chiefs  in  hie  service— his  predi-  nual  revolts  of  his  half-brother,  Mah- 

lectlon  for  the  Soonl  sect  leading  him  mood,  by  whom  he  was  at  length  de- 

to  surround  himself  principally  with  throned  and  blinded  in  1800.     The 

officers  of  that  persuasion.     On  tho  rule  of  Mahmood  was,  however,  un- 

essasslnation  of  Nadir  in   1747  (an  popular,  and,  in  little  moro  than  two 

event  to  which  I'ersian  Jealousy  of  the  ycarv,  he  was  expelled  by  a  revolt  of 

favour  shown  to  the  Afghans  is  said  the  populace  of  tho  capital  against  his 

to  have  greatly  contributed),  Ahmed  Persian  guards.     Shooja-al-mulk,  an 

Khan  Do<£auni,  one  of  the  Abdalllo  uterine  brother  of  Shah  Zemaun,  was 

chiefs,  and  head  ofthe  sacred  clan  of  now  placed  on  the  throne.     The  ad. 

the  Sttddotyee,  aelEed  the  opportunity  ministration  of  this  prince  (the  present 

of  the  panio  and  confbsion  to  withdraw  ex^^king)  was  marked  by  some  ability 

J^^^ops  from  the  PeniAn  oamp,  and  and  •  uocesa  ,•  but  the  royal  prerogn- 

J^'MvMfS'  ^  Ckudahw,   proiaaimed  live  wia  gteeMy  cltwmwribed  by  tho 
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*  the  chieftains  of  the  different  which  he  conferred  on  Azim  Khan  on 

tio  had  ayailed  themselyes  of  installing  him  in  the  oflice  of  vizier^ 

Ltemal  contentions  to  regain  had  been  privately  sent  by  the  destined 

al  authority  of  which  the  in-  minister  to  the  royal  tents.     The  sha- 

>n   of    royalty  had  deprived  dow  of  a  kingdom,  torn  to  pieces  by 

dTil  urars  also  arose  from  the  civil  war,  and  dismembered  by  the 

f  the  Ghiiji  tribes  to  throw  off  attacks  of  the  sheiks,  continued,  from 

» of  the  Abdailb;  and  the  rapid  this  time,  little  more  than  four  years, 

ihe  power  of  the  Seiks  under  when  it  received  a  final  blow  from  the 

ah   Ranjeet  Singh  at  length  decisive  victory  gained  at  Nushrow  in 

ed  the  Afghans  to  evacuate  the  1823  by  Runjeet  Singh,  who  led  on  his 

,  and  confine  themselves  to  the  guards  in  person  to  the  capture  of  the 

.nk  of  the  Indus.     The  state  of  Afghan  artillery.     Azem  Khan,  who, 

3ul  monarchy  at  this  period  is  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  of 

ed  in  detail  in   Elphinstone's  Cabul,  had  beheld  the  defeat  of  the 

lag  narrative  of  his  mission  in  Moslem  army,  without  being  able  to 

to  the  court  of  Shooja ;  but  cross  with  his  division  to  their  assist- 

y  had  the  embassy  repassed  the  ance,died  shortly  after,  broken- hearted 

when  the  sovereign  who  had  at  the  triumph  of  the  infidels ;   and 

d  it  was  driven  from  his  throne  with  his  death  the  dissolution  of  the 

of  the  revolutions  common  in  kingdom  was  complete.     The  puppet 

headed  by  Futtah  Khan,  the  king  Ayub  disappeared  from  the  scene, 

f  the  powerful  clan  of  fiarukzye,  and  became  a  pensioner  at  the  court 

estored   Mahmood  as  nominal  of  Lahore;  Dost  Mohammed  Khan, 

retaining    the    administration,  the  most  infiuential  of  the  brothers  of 

the  title  of  Tizier,  entirely  in  his  Azim,  established  himself  at  Cabul, 

lands.     After  nine  years*  pre-  while  two  less  powerful  branches  of 

B  reign,  Mahmood,  with  the  co-  the  family  ruled  at   Candahar    and 

ion  of  his  son  Kamran,  rid  him-  Peshawur ;     Balk,    &c.,  fell    to  the 

his  powerful  minister  by  mur-  Ozbegs ;  Cashmere  and  Monltan  had 

>   bim  under  circumstances  of  been  subdued  by  Runjeet  Sing,  who 

cruelty  ;    but,  finding  himself  did  not  extend  his  conquests  to  the 

I  to  withstand  the  instantaneous  west  of  the  Indus ;  the  Balooch  and 

of  the  unfortunate  vizier's  nu-  Sind  chiefs  relapsed  into  the  state  of 
'A  brothers  and  clansmen,  pusil-  petty  independence  In  which  the  in- 
anely abandoned  his  kingdom,  Taluableworkof  Sir  Alexander  Burnes 
>d,  with  his  treasures  and  crown  describes  them ;  and  of  all  tlie  widely- 
,  to  Herat,  of  which  he  had  been  extended  dominions  acquired  by  Ah- 
Qor  in  the  lifetime  of  hb  father  med  Shah  Dooranni,  only  the  single 
r.     By  acknowledging  himself  a  fortress  of  Herat  remained  in  the  pos- 

of  Persia,  he  remained  in  undis-  session  of  any  of  his  descendants. 
i  possession  of  this  city  and  its        Thns  fell  the  Dooranni  kingdom  in 

>ry  till  his  death  in  1829,  when  AfghanisUn,  the  re-establishment  of 

a  Shah  Kamran,  the  late  antago-  which  as  an  outwork  to  our  Indian 

f  the  Persians,  succeeded  him.  dominions  is  at  present  the  predomi- 

a  abdication  of  Mahmood  lefl  the  nant  object  of  our  policy  in  that  quar- 

9  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  Azem  tor  ;  but  it  appears  very  questionable 

,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  whether  that  desirable  object  might 

h  as  chief  of  the  Barukzye.     He  not  hare  been  more  easily  and  securely 

d  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Shah  attained  a  few  years  since,  by  strength- 

a,  and  this  prince,  accordingly,  ening  the  interests  of  the  present  ruler 

iOodiana,  where  he  had  for  some  of  Cabul,  Dost  Mahommed,  who  was 

resided,  in  order  to  resume  his  then  anxious  to  secure  our  alliance, 

1;  but  having  imprudently  given  than  by  attempting,  at  the  present 

;e  to  the  nobles  by  some  ill-timed  juncture,  to  restore  a  weak  monarch, 

)f  arrogance,  he  was  compelled  whose  family  has  no  remaining  parti- 

tum  into  exile  before  he  had  sans  in  the  country,  to  a  throne  from 

ed  the  camp  ;  and  Ayub,  another  which  he  has  been  twenty-nme  years 

s  of  the  Dooranni  family,  was  an  exile. 

ted  with  the  empty  tide  of  king.        The  sacred  clan  of  the  Snddozyes,  of 

g  heen  preTiously  in  such  a  state  which  the  late  royal  family  \«  %\>th\ic\\« 

\titntJQV^  that  the  robe  of  bonoar,  is  insignificant  in  point  i>C  r.utn\>ct«'. 
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the  power  of  the  monarch  was  there.  It  is  more  difficult  to  revive  than  to 
fore  entirely  dependent  on  popular  raise  a  dynasty :  and  in  the  common 
opinion,  and  on  the  allegiance  of  the  chain  of  events,  if  the  country  is  to 
chiefs  of  the  more  influential  races,  be  ruled  by  another  king,  we  must 
among  whom  the  Barukzycs  have  look  for  another  family  to  establish  its 
long  been  pre-eminent.  Hadji  Jumal,  power  in  Cabul,  and  this  in  all  proluu 
one  oftheir  former  chiefs,  was  the  prin-  bility  will  be  the  Barukzyes.*'  The 
cipal  supporter  of  Ahmed  Shah  in  his  temper  of  the  Afghan  people,  moror 
assumption  of  the  regal  title :  and  in  over,  has  been  in  all  ages  essentially 
the  present  day  the  different  branches  republican  ;  and  though  the  genius  of 
arc  said  to  be  able  on  an  emergency  Ahmed  Shah  succeeded  in  uniting  for 
to  bring  «30,000  horse  into  the  field :  a  time  all  the  clans  under  one  su* 
a  force  which,  in  the  conflicts  among  premc  head,  the  impatience  with  which 
the  sons  of  Timur  Shah,  gave  them  the  nobles  bore  the  rule  of  his  weak 
virtually  the  disposal  of  the  throne.  *  successors,  proves  that  the  original 
To  this  powerful  tribe  both  the  exist-  establishment  of  monarchical  govern- 
ing branches  of  the  dethroned  family  ment  was  successful,  solely  through 
are  odious:  Kamran  is  more  especi-  the  personal  qualifications  of  the 
ally  detested  as  the  murderer  of  their  founder,  and  the  favourable  opportu^ 
renowned  chief,  the  Vizier  Futteh  nity  fur  asserting  the  national  indc- 
Khan  :  and  they  have  every  thing  to  pendence,  which  was  presented  by  the 
dread  from  the  restoration  to  power  of  death  of  Nadir  Shah.  The  patriarchal 
Shah  Shooja,  who  owes  to  them  both  sway,  too,  of  the  Barukzye  chiefs^ 
the  loss  of  his  throne  in  the  first  in-  particularly  of  Dost  Mohammed  Khan, 
stance,  and  the  frustration  of  his  hopes  has  endeared  them  to  the  people  :— 
of  again  regaining  it  on  the  abdica-  the  character  of  the  last-named  ruler 
tion  of  Mahmood.  The  sons  of  Shah  is  painted  in  the  following  coloursy  by 
Zemaun,  who,  according  to  European  Burnes,  who  had  good  opportunities 
notions,  would  have  a  claim  to  the  sue-  of  observing  him : — *'  His  justice  af* 
cession  prior  to  either  Kamran  or  fords  a  constant  theme  of  praise  to  all 
Shooja,  have  been  apparently  passed  classes :  the  peasant  rejoices  in  the 
over  by  all  parties,  though  the  eldest  absence  of  tyranny,  the  citizen  at  the 
of  them,  Mirza  Kyser,  bore  a  distin-  safety  of  his  home,  and  the  strict  mn- 
guisbed  part  in  the  transactions  of  the  nicipal  regulations  regarding  weights 
reign  of  Shooja,  and  would  at  least  and  measures;  the  merchant  at  the 
have  the  negative  merit  of  not  being  equity  of  his  deci«$ions  and  the  pro- 
personally  obnoxious  to  the  Afghans,  tection  of  his  property,  and  the  soldier 
The  concluding  remarks  of  Burnes  on  at  the  regular  manner  in  which  his  ar- 
the  political  aspect  of  Afghanistan,  de-  rears  are  discharged.  •  *  *  • 
rive  additional  value  from  having  been  The  merchant  may  travel,  without 
written  in  1834,  at  a  period  when  guard  or  protection,  from  one  frontier 
little  anticipation  was  entertained  of  to  another — an  unheard- of  circum- 
the  importance  which  that  country  stance  in  the  times  of  the  kings.*' — 
would  speedily  assume  in  oriental  re-  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  on  consi^ 
lations  : — after  a  summary  of  the  pre-  deration  of  all  these  circumstances, 
sent  position  of  the  different  chiefs,  he  that  a  warlike  and  spirited  people  will 
continues — "  it  is  evident,  therefore,  tamely  submit  to  receive,  at  the  hands 
that  the  restoration  of  either  Shooja  and  for  the  purposes  ofa  foreign  power, 
or  Kamran  is  an  event  of  the  most  a  monarch  whom  they  have  already 
improbable  nature.  The  dynasty  of  twice  declared  unworthy  to  reign,  and 
the  Suddozyes  has  passed  away,  unless  whose  only  claim  consists  in  such  a 
it  be  propped  up  by  foreign  aid ;  and  degree  of  hereditary  right  as  an  ele- 
it  would  be  impossible  to  reclaim  the  vation  to  the  throne,  of  very  recent 
lost  provinces  of  the  empire,  without  a  date,  may  be  supposed  to  have  impari- 
continuation  of  the  same  assistance,  ed  to  his  family. 


*  The  want  of  a  tribe  particalarly  attached  to  the  royal  family,  was  so  leiitibly  felt 

by  the  earlier  kings  of  the  Soofavi  dynasty  in  Persia,  that  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  at- 

tempted  to  remedy  the  defect,  by  institating  a  new  tribe,  called  Shah-sevond,  or  kmp*t 

,/9wMdf  /  Hmtone  time  comprised  nearly  100,000  fiunilies,  and  was  a  prindpia  bulwark 


I 
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\.  Tba  itoitifxi         D       Mohammed  that  the  first-named  expedition  (the 

«d  Ml  brotiie]     i              the  late  oc-  English  portion  alone  of  which,  exdu- 

WuiMMjea  ia  Kho          ywASsaflBdent-  sive  of  the  Seik  contingent,  amounts 

^  MriNUTuriiMr.     u  Herat  had  sub-  to  nearly  30,000  men,  English  and 

■itta^y  or  fidk-  after  a  short  resist-  sepojs),  will  succeed  in  occupying,  at 

mm^  tf  was  expected,  its  surrender  least  temporarily,  Cabul  and  Candahar, 

'wJd  haTB  been  immediately  followed  and  replacing  Sbah  Shooja  on    tho 

W  Aeirmptioii  of  Persian  rorees  into  dirone:   but  bis  rule  can  have  but 

AffchiwistMiy  in  pursoaiice  of.  the  ob-  little  chance  of  permanence,  unless 

jMt  opoilj  dedired  by  the  Shab-^  secured  by  the  continued  presence  of 

ftt  ve-conmiest  of  all  the  prorinees  a  large  subsidiary  force ;  a  measure  to 

rtidi  Ind  beeo  solvfect  to  the  Persian  wMch  Runjeet  Singh,  whose  territory 

■OBUCyhj  under  the  SoofaTi  kings,  would  then  be  nearly  surrounded  by 

At  the  same  time*  the  Uood-fead  of  British  cantonments,  will  not  be  likely 

te  Bamksye  fiunily  with  Kamran  to  assent :— and  when  once  the  invad- 

iMbade  the  affording  him  aid  against  ing  troops  are  withdrawn,  nothing  but 

fts  eommon  enemy :  and  in  the  event  extensive  support  from  the  other  Af- 

il  Kamnn  nmolsing  the  attack,  it  ghan  chiefe,  whom  Shall  Shooja  is  not 

WIS  probable  that  he  might  avul  him*  likely  to  succeed  in  conciliating,  can 

sdf  of  the  repotation  Ibr  prowess  thus  prevent  Dost  Mohammed,  popular  as 

semnrsd  to  odllect  to  his  standard  the  he  is  described  to  be,  from  resuming 

Western  Afghans^  and  perlums  the  his  authority :  and  in  this  undertaking 

GhO^  (a  nee  of  Af^p^bans  oistinct  he  would  doubtless  be  supported  by 

iNMBb  and  often  at  vananoe  with  the  Russia*  as  it  is  confidently  stated  in 

Abds]lls)»  and  attempt  the  recovery  the  Supplement  to  the  Asiatic  Journal 

sf  hb  fiiUMr^s  kingdom— an  intention  for  December,  that  **  a  letter  has  been 

vUdi  Iw  is  ssid  by  Lietenant  Conolly,  intereepted  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas 

sid  other  traveUets, to  have  announeed  to    Dost  Mohammed,   ofiering   him 

CB  more  than  one  occasion.     In  this  ample  assistance  of  men  and  money 

per|dexing  diiemma»  and  frustrated  in  on  the  part  of  Uie  Russians,  to  sustain 

the  various  attempts  which  he  had  him  in  his  conflict  with  the  English.** 

Bade  to  gain  our  effective  alliance.  In  this  case,  our  occupation  of  Cabul 

Dost   Mohammed  followed  the  only  will  involve  us  in  greater  diflicvilties 

eooise  whidi  remained  open  to  him,  than  the  capture  of  Herat  would  have 

in  breaking  off  his  relations  with  us,  done,  as  it  may  bring  the  Russians, 

snd  coneltkUjig  a  treaty,  by  the  media-  foiled  in  attempting  to  establish  them- 

tion  of  the  Russian  envoy,  with  the  selves,  by  force  of  arms,  in  Western 

Shah,  then  encamped  before  Herat :—  Afghanistan,  in  immediate  contact  with 

his  brother,  the  chief  of  Candahar  the  Punjab  and  our  frontier. 

(whose  territory  lay  nearer  the  scene  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in 

of  action,  and  who  had  been  engaged  thb  proposed  settlement  of  the  couu- 

hi  hostilities  with  Kamran,  previous  to  try,  the  claims  of  Kamran,  whoso  pre- 

the  appearance  of  Uie  Persians),  had  tensions  to  the  crown  are  at  least 

anticipated   lum  in  this    movement,  equal  to  those  of  Shooja,  have  been 

having,  as  some  reports  state,  joined  altogether  overlooked ;  bis  iuterei^t:!,  in 

the  Persians  with  a  convoy  of  a  thou-  opposing  the  tide  of  Russo- Persian 

sand  camel-loads  of  provisions.     As  arms  and  intrigue,  have  hitherto  been 

British  influence  is  again  in  the  as-  identical  with  our  own ;   and  he  has 

eendant  at  Teheran,  we  presume  that  done  us  good  service  in  bearing  the 

the  Shah  will  be  required,  as  one  of  first  brunt  with  a  degree  of  gallantry 

the  preliminaries  of  reconciliation,  to  and  resolution  of  wbach  his  prcvi(ius 

saenflce  this  new  ally,  to  whom,  in-  life  had  given  no  promise.     Still  the 

deed,  he  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  restoration  of  Shooja  will  be  inctl'^c- 

afford  any  effectual  assbtance :— >and  tual  for  any  purpose  of  our  policy,  un- 

thus  tiie  chief  of  Gabul  (between  whom  less  Herat,  which  has  been  j  ustly  cha- 

and  his   brotiiers  of  Candahar  and  racterised  as  the  gate  of  the  road  to 

Peshawar  there  exists  much  jealousy),  Hindostan,  he  included  in  the  limits 

will  be  left  to  resist  sbgle-handed  the  of  his  kingdom ;  and  this  re-union,  it 

invasion  of  the  English  and  Seiks  on  is  evident,  can  only  be  effected  by 

Us  eastern  and  sonthem  frontier,  and  wrestm  jr  it  forcibly  from  Kamran  ;  an 

probably  an  attack  from  Kamran  on  enterprise,  the  success  of  which,  fr 

tiiswest.  There  can  be  littie  doubt  but  the  strength  and  dbtant           ^ 
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the  city,  can  only  be  ensured  by  a  dis-  Our  advance  into  Cabol  will  place 
proportionate  expenditure  of  blood  and  us  in  a  new  position  with  reference  to 
treasure ;  and  which,  whether  success-  the  Seik  kingdom  in  the  Punjab.  It 
fui  or  not,  must  attach  to  the  British  is  well  known  that  the  Afghans  regard 
name  such  an  ineffaceable  stain  of  in-  their  expulsion  from  that  country,  and 
gratitude  and  violence,  as  will  be  the  proscription  of  the  Moslem  £uth 
eagerly  blazoned  forth  and  dissemina-  in  the  territory  where  it  was  first  plant- 
ted  throughout  Asia  by  the  emissaries  ed  in  India  by  the  swords  of  their 
of  Russia.  In  every  point  of  view,  ancestors,  as  both  a  national  and  reli- 
our  future  position  in  Afghanistan  gious  disg^ce :  and  the  promise  of 
affords  grounds  for  doubt  and  anxiety ;  support  in  attacking  Runjoet  Singh, 
our  edifice  of  policy/ if  left  to  itself,  was  one  of  the  principal  incentives  to 
will,  in  all  probability,  speedily  fall  to  the  alliance  which,  unfortunately  for 
pieces ;  and,  if  we  are  to  support  it  by  himself.  Dost  Mohammed  lately  cod« 
quartering  subsidiary  troops  in  the  eluded  with  Persia.  It  might  be  an- 
country,  such  an  extension  of  our  ticipated  that  the  security  from  aggrea- 
vastly  overgrown  territory  (for  to  this  sion  in  this  quarter,  which  our  acquir- 
it  will,  ih  fact,  amount),  will  be  an  ing  a  paramount  influence  in  A^ha- 
evil  scarcely  less  to  be  deprecated  than  nistan  would  afford  him,  would  insure 
the  other  alternative.  Had  the  autho-  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  old 
rities  in  India  inclined  a  favourable  *'  Lion  of  the  Punjab"  in  our  favour; 
ear  a  very  few  years,  or  even  months  but  recent  accounts  from  India  state, 
back,  to  the  overtures  of  the  different  that  he  has  shown  symptoms  of  pique 
chiefs  who  were  then  well  disposed  to  and  dissatisfaction  at  being  assigned 
us,  the  necessity  for  our  present  arbi-  what  he  considers  a  secondary  part  in 
trary  and  precipitate  measures  would  the  campaign,  and  has  in  consequence 
not  have  occurred ;  and  a  tenth  of  the  broken  off  an  interview  which  had 
sums  which  we  have  fruitlessly  lavish-  been  arranged  between  him  and  the 
ed  on  a  faithless  and  tickle  monarch  in  Governor-general.  His  interest,  how- 
Persia,  would  have  secured  us  honest  ever,  coincides  too  nearly  with  our  own 
and  able  allies  in  the  immediate  vici-  in  the  present  case,  to  admit  of  any 
nity  of  our  frontier.  The  whole  story  serious  misunderstanding  arising:  and 
of  our  recent  transactions  in  Afghani-  the  alliance  will  probably  remain  in- 
stan,  indeed,  cannot  be  more  justly  and  tact  during  his  life-time :  but  his  death, 
concisely  summed  up  than  in  the  fol-  which,  from  his  age  and  the  ravages 
lowing  pithy  sentences  of  the  United  made  in  his  constitution  by  excessive 
Service  Journal: — '' *  *  *  Russia  and  indulgence  in  spirits,  cannot  be  far 
Persia  each  sent  an  envoy  to  this  ruler  distant,  will  be  the  signal  for  a  scene 
of  Cabul.  He  implored  our  friendship,  of  anarchy  and  confusion  of  which  our 
and  a  little  money — we  refused,  and  close  neighbourhood  will  not  permit 
threatened  him.  Russia  and  Persia  us  to  remain  indifferent  spectators, 
promised  aid  and  money.  He,  of  Like  Ahmed  Shah  Dooraum,  Runjeet 
course,  accepted  their  offers.  Here  Singh  has  established  an  absolute  mo- 
was  a  gross  political  blunder,  which,  narchy  on  the  ruins[of  a  republic :  but 
as  usual,  must  be  repured  at  the  point  the  revolution  has  extended  to  the  ro- 
of the  sword.  A  little  aid  would  have  ligious  as  well  as  the  civil  admini- 
relievcd  Herat,  which  was  making  so  stration:  he  has  abolished  the  convo- 
firm  a  resistance.  The  Afghan  rulers  cations,  or  national  diets,  at  the  holy 
were  most  desirous  of  our  friendship,  city  of  Amritsir,  thirty  mOes  from  La- 
and  the  people,  to  a  man,  are  invete-  here,  at  which  the  affairs  of  the  Seik 
ratcly  opposed  to  their  '  infidel*  neigh-  nation  were  formerly  discussed  and 
hours,  as  they  style  the  Persians"  settled,  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of 
(the  Afghans  being  of  the  Soani,  or  that  liberty  and  equality  on  which  the 
orthodox  sect  of  Islam, — the  Persians  followers  of  Gooroo  Govind  used  in 
Sheahs,  or  heretics).  **  The  disposi-  former  days  to  pride  themselves.  He 
tions  both  of  prince  and  people  were  has  established  a  disciplined  force  of 
thus  in  our  favour,  while  their  country  25,000  infantry  ''  fully  equal,"  in  the 
lines  our  entire  frontier,  intervening  opinion  of  Bumes,  **  to  the  troops  of 
between  us  and  our  foes.  £20,000  the  Indian  army,**  with  a  due  propor- 
anif  fuir  words  might  have  secured  tion  of  regular  eavalryi  and  a  formid- 
tbeir  co-operation  and  averted  this  able  train  o(  one  hundred  and  flftjr 
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is  unpopular  in  the  country,  and  the 
FrmchmeD^    by  whom    the    regular 
troops  are  officered,  are  viewed  with 
a  jealous  eye  by  the  Seik  Sirdars, 
voom  they  have  aupplanted  in  posU  of 
military  authority.     The  whole  of  the 
improvements  in  the  adminiitration, 
bjth  military  and  civil,  are,  in  fine, 
hitherto  regarded  by  the  great  body 
of  the  Sciks  as  at  best  but  hazardous 
innoYations :  and  it  would  require  the 
hand  and  head  of  a  vigorous  and  ta- 
lented successor  to  carry  out  to  the 
full  extent  the  system  which  Ruujeet 
Singh  has  introduced.     But  hit  only 
legitimate    son,   Rurruck   Singh,   so 
far  from    possessing    the    qualifica- 
tioDs    whicn   would    enable    him    to 
grasp  the   sceptre  of  his  fatlier,    b 
'*  almost  imbecile,  illiterate,  and  in- 
animate,"    "  takes  no   share  in  po- 
litics,    and    conciliates    no    party.*' 
There  is,  however,  an  adopted  son, 
Shere  Singh,  now  governor  of  Cash- 
mere, whose  frank  and  martial  charac- 
ter, and  unbounded  generosity,  have 
given  him  great  popularity  among  the 
soldiery,  of  which  he  will  doubtless  en- 
deavour to  avail  himself  on  the  death 
of  the  Raja,  in  order  to  set  aside  the 
legitimate  son,  and  seize  the  kingdom 
for  himself.     But  this  will  scarcely  be 
effected  without  a  civil  war ;  and  in 
the  confusion  thus  produced,  it  may 
naturally  be  expected  that  the  numer- 
ous partizans  of  the  ancieri  regime  will 
make  an  effort  to  oust  both  the  aspir- 
ants to  monarchy,  and  restore  the  old 
constitution  in    Church  and    State. 
What  the  result  of  the  struggle  may 
be,  cannot  of  course  be  foreseen  ;  but 
it  is  the  opinion  of  Burnes,  the  latest 
and  most  accurate  traveller  who  has 
visited  these  regions,  that,  "  If  Shere 
Singh  does  not  secure  a  supremacy, 
this  kingdom  will  probably  relupsc  in- 
to its   former  state  of  anarchy  and 
small  republics,"  or  "  be  subjected  by 
some  neighbouring  power."  The  ac 
cession  of  the  Punjab  to  our  own  ter- 
ritories, in  which  all  past  experience 
demonstrates  that    such    a  state  of 
things    must    inevitably    terminate, 
would  be  an  acquisition  in  every  point 
of  view  most  invaluable  to  the  securi- 
ty of  British  power.     Its  numerous 
nvers,  and  the  unrivalled  fecundity  of 
the  soil  fertilized  by  their  water3,  have 
caused  the  Punjab  to  be  frequently 
denominated  the  Netherlands  of  In- 
dia ;  and  tha  pBr^huLchjr  with  which 
&0  Bueceadre  lines  of  defence,  afford* 


ed  by  thoic  rivers',  were  defended  by 
the  natives,  in  early  ages  against 
Alexander,  and  in  later  times  against 
the  .incursions  of  the  early  Moslem 
conquerors,  has  given  the  country  an 
additional  feature  of  resemblance  to 
that  battle-field  of  Europe.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  British  frontier  to  the 
Indus,  would  give  our  territory  a  well 
defined  and  defensible  boundary,  with 
a  series  of  positions  in  its  rear,  which, 
even  if  the  Indus  were  crossed  by  an 
invading  army,  would  rc(iuire  to  ha 
forced  in  detail ;  at  present,  there  is 
not  a  single  fortress,  not  a  river  or  a 
mountain,  between  Delhi  and  our 
frontier- station  of  Loodiana,  which 
could  check  an  invader's  progress  af- 
ter crossing  the  Suttege.  besides  the 
natural  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  possession  of  the  country,  the 
Seiks,  naturally  martial,  and  unencum- 
bered by  the  privileges  of  caste,  &c., 
which  fetter  the  Hindoo  population, 
would  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  hardy  soldiers  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
our  native  armies  ;  the  abundant  and 
regular  pay,  and  the  care  with  which 
the  comforts  of  the  soldiery  are  pro- 
vided for,  would  render  our  service 
more  popular  than  that  of  the  discip- 
lined troops  of  the  present  Raja,  where 
the  pay  is  often  in  arrear,  and  the  dis- 
cipline does  not  extend  beyond  the 
parade  ground.  Runjeet  himself,  in- 
deed, once  shrewdly  remarked  to  an 
English  visitant  at  Lahore,  that  a  re- 
gular army  did  not  suit  the  habits  of 
an  Eastern  prince,  as  it  could  not  ba 
regularly  paid  ;  and  some  of  the  Seik 
officers,  at  the  interview  between  the 
Raja  and  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
expressed  great  astonishment  at  being 
told,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether 
the  English  troops  often  clamoured 
for  their  pay,  that  such  conduct  would 
be  considered  mutinous,  and  visited 
with  severe  punishment. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  future 
destinies  of  the  Punjab,  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  shock  of  the  impending  war 
must  fall  on  its  soil,  in  case  of  a  tem- 
porary reverse,  rather  than  on  any  of 
the  districts  under  the  sway  of^^the 
British,  In  removing  the  seat  of  the 
conflict  to  a  distance  from  our  terri- 
tories, the  authorities  have,  beyond  all 
controversy,  acted  wisely.  It  is  a  fa- 
vourite notion  in  England,  that  our 
equitable  Institutions  and  impartial 
administration  of  \vAt\eQ,  k\\)Icl  ^« 
security  of  life  and  pioipctl^  l^«it^\ii 
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afforded,  as  contrasted  with  tho  alter-  tion  against  that  power  whose  rigid 

Date   anarchy   and  despotic  tyranny  surveillance    and    omnipresent  arms 

previously  prevailing,  have  made  our  have  supplanted 

rule  so  popular  with  the  bulk  of  our               ,,.,         j   u     i    *u     •     »  i 

Indian  subiects.  as  to  ensure  their  ad-        ^^^  ^''°'^  ""^^  '"^®'  ^^®  """P^®  P^*°' 

iQUian  sunjects,  as  lo  ensure  ineir  aa-     ^^^^  ^^^^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

herencc  m  the  event  of  a  foreign  in-  power 
vasion  ;  but  this  is  well  known  to  be  ^^^  those  should  keep  who  can." 
a  mere  delusion  by  those  who  are  prac- 
tically acquainted  with   the  country.  In  short,  the  first  footing  gained  by  a 
It  may  be  true  that  the  native  mer-  Russian   or   foreign    army  in    India 
chants  of  Calcutta,  and  the  cultivators  would  be  the  sie^nal  for  the  instant 
of  Hindostan  Proper,  feel  some  degree  realization  of  the  state  of  things  pre- 
of  gratitude  and  attachment  to  a  go-  dieted  thirteen  years  ago,  in  tho  event 
yemmentunderwhich  they  are  exempt  of  Lord  Combermere*s  failing  before 
from  the  various  forms  of  oppression  Bhurtpore,  by  a  great  and  good  man, 
and  extortion  still  exercised  in  Oude  whose  published  fragments,  notwith- 
and  other  semi- independent  states;  standing  a  few  inaccuracies,   afford 
but  even  among  these  classes  consi-  almost   the  only  clear  and  practical 
derable   distrust  and   discontent   has  view  extant  of  our  Indian  possessions, 
lately  been  excited  by  the  vexatious  the   late   Bishop  Reginald  Heber: — 
inquiries  instituted  as  to  the  tenure  of  "  Should  he  fail,  it  is  unhappily  but 
their  lands  ;  and  at  any  time,  or  un-  too  true  that  all  northern  and  western 
der  any  ruler,  any  thing  like  Euro-  India,  every  man  who  owns  a  sword, 
pean  feelings  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  and  can  buy  or  steal  a  horse,  from  the 
are  utterly  out  of  the  question.     But  Suttege  to  the  Nerbudda,  will  be  up 
in   the   northern   and    north-western  against  ns,  less  from  disliking  us  than 
provinces,  on  which  the  storm  of  inva-  in  the  hope  of  booty."  At  the  moment 
vasioii  would  first  bur^t,  the  case  is  when  this  was  written,  the  mob  were 
witU'ly  different.  shouting  in  the  streets  of  Delhi,  and 
The  warlike  and  turbulent  tribes  of  before  the  Residency,  "  the  rule  of 
Rajpootana,  forming  the  military  caste  Company  is  over!'*  and  plnnderings 
of  the   Hindoo  nation,  foiled  all  the  on  a  small  scale  had  already  coni- 
efforts  of  the  Emperors  of  Delhi  to  menced,  in  anticipation  of  a  second 
complete  their  subjugation.  Even  now  victory  to  be  gained  by  the  defenders 
their  principal  sovereignties  acknow-  of  the  Jut  capital,  already  triumphant 
ledge  only  a  slight  and  reluctant  de-  over  Lord  Lake.     The  annals  of  the 
pendence  on  the  British  power,  and  Pindarry  war  show  how  easily  a  ma- 
would  rise  against  it  on  the  first  ap-  rauding  force,  held  together  solely  by 
pearance  of  a  foreign  standard  on  the  the  hope  of  spoil,  is  collected  in  India. 
Indus.  During  the  siege  of  Herat  they  The  famous  freebooting  leader.  Ameer 
openly  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  Khan  (lately  dead),  on  being  asked 
the  prospect  of  a  change  of  masters ;  how  he  contrived  to  keep  together 
and  it  is  even  strongly  suspected  that  the  various  tribes  and  religions  foimd 
secret  agents  from  several   Rajpoot  in  tho  ranks  of  his  motley  followers, 
states  communicated  with  the  Russian  said  that  he  always  found  the  talis- 
envoy  in  tho  camp  of    Mohammed  manic  gathering- word  Zoo/ (plunder). 
Shah.     The  Patans,  or  descendants  a  sufficient  bond  of  union  in  any  part 
of  the  Mosleni  conquerors,  of  whom  of  India ;   and  in  those  devastating 
thousands  are  scattered  over  the  conn-  hordes  of  cavalry,  the  Cossacks  and 
try,  having  no  profession  but  arms,  Bashkirs  would  find  a  similarity  not 
and  prevented  by  pride  and  prejudices  only  in  habits  and  pursuits,  but  even 
from  entering  our  military  service,  in  name,  the  term  CmoA  being  in  com- 
loathe  us  both  as  strangers  and  infidels,  mon  use  throughout  the  north  of  In- 
whoso  presence  and  dominion,  in  the  dia  to  indicate  a  predatory  horseman, 
land  where  they  so  long  reigned  su-  An  outbreak  of  all  the  independent 
preme,  is  a  perpetual  stigma  both  on  tribes,  and  of  the  turbulent  spirits 
their  religion  and  their  prowess.    The  within  the  British  territories,  would  be 
Mahrattas  would  eagerly  seize    the  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  ap- 
opportunity  to  avenge  their  humilia-  pearance  of  an  invader ;  and  even  if 
tion  ;    and  the  numerous  predatory  not  a  single  foreign  soldier  survived  to 
tr/bea  &f  central  India  would  soon  recross  the  Suttege,  a  second  Pindarry 
snr//  the  array  of  a  native  insurrcc-  war,  wilVi  yeaw  gC  bloodshed  and  suf- 
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fering**  would  be  requisite  for  the  coer- 
^on  of  the  revolters  and  the  restora- 
tion of  traDquillity.  But  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  seat  of  war  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Indus,  and  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Punjab  between  it  and  our 
own  possessions,  will  avert  the  possi- 
bility, as  far  as  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs  enables  us  to  judge,  of  this 
train  of  calamities. 

On  the  success  of  the  Cabul  expe- 
dition will  probably  depend  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  on  the  other  frontier ; 
for,  whether  from  secret  leagues  and 
a  concerted  plan  of  operations,  or  from 
an  accidentsd  concurrence,  it  is  certain 
that  we  are  threatened  on  all  sides. 
The  Ghoorkhas  of  Nepaul,  who  gave 
us  BO  much  trouble  in  the  last  war, 
are  said  to  be  already  in  motion  along 
the   north-eastern  frontier ;    and  the 
language  held  by  the  new  usurper  in 
Birmah  is  said  to  be  so  equivocal  as  to 
have  rendered  the  concentration  of  a 
strong  force  in  Arracan,  ill   as  the 
troops  can  at  present  be  spared,  a 
matter  of  imperative  necessity.  Thus, 
in  every  direction,  the  war-clouds  are 
gathering,  and  it  is  only  by  assuming 
a  firm  and  determined  attitude  that 
we  can  hope  to  repel  or  divert  them : 
a  temporizing  or  purely  defensive  Ihie 
of  policy  is  now  too  late,  and  would  be 
considered  only  as  an  indication  of 
weakness  and  irresolution.    The  want 
of  a  comprehensive  and  commanding 
genius  at  the  helm  of  Indian  affairs 
will,  however,  be  severely  felt;  and 
the  warmest  friends  of  Lord  Auckland 
must  admit  that  the  present  Governor- 
general  is  lamentably  deficient  in  the 
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powers  which  should  enable  him  to 
grapple  with  so  momentous  a  crisis. 
It  is  currently  reported  that,  at  the 
present  juncture,  when  every  thing 
depends  upon  promptitude  and  deci- 
siou,  both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field, 
he  has  addressed  despatches  to  the 
Government  at  home,  demanding  in- 
structions how  to  act !  Would  Hast- 
ings or  Comwallis  have  hesitated 
thus? 


Since  the  above  was  written,  iutel> 
ligence  has  been  received  that  Kam- 
ran  has  actually  moved  westward  since 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Herat,  for 
the  purpose  of  asserting  his  claims  to 
the  throne  of  Cabul ;  and  it  is  added 
that  Dost  Mohammed,  thus  pressed 
on  all  sides,  has  preferred  reconcilia- 
tion with  his  hereditary  enemy  to  sub- 
mission to  the  English  and  Seiks.  If 
this  report  prove  correct,  we  shall  find 
the  whole  Afghan  population  united 
in  arms  to  repel  the  intrusive  King 
Shooja ;  and  if  Kamran  has  recourse 
to  Russian  aid,  as  will  doubtless  be 
the  case,  in  order  to  maintain  his  king- 
dom, the  gates  of  Herat  will  be  thrown 
open  to  Russia  by  our  blundering  po- 
licy, after  having  repelled  the  tide  of 
invasion  without  our  assistance.  The 
political  and  belligerent  interests  on 
the  west  of  the  Indus,  already  suffi- 
ciently entangled,  will  thus  be  compli- 
cated beyond  the  possibility  of  unravel- 
ment ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
far  the  swoird  will  succeed  in  effectually 
severing  the  worse  than  Gordian  knot 
thus  tied  by  our  own  vacillation  and 
mismanagement. 
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OLD  ROGER. 

Old  Rogee  died :  but  how  old  Roger  liyed^ 

His  wishes  satisfied^  his  wealth  derived^ 

Singy  Muse>  disdainlDg  not  the  oaten  reed^ 

Whence  humble  notes  of  village  song  proceed. 

Sly  rural  Muso»  you  did  not  fear  to  sing 

Of  frogs  and  mice,  when  Homer  touched  the  string ; 

Nor  with  your  Virgil  on  the  grassy  plat. 

To  hum  of  .bees,  and  to  adorn  a  gpiat. 

Then  doom  not  Roger  to  a  silent  ban. 

The  Terse  you  gave  to  insects  spare  to  man. 

Got  by  a  Herd,  who  kept  a  leash  of  cows. 

Young  Roger  heritcd  melodious  lows ; 

Hence  all  the  music  of  his  after  days 

Were  lows  remodulate  in  various  ways. 

From  garments  long,  from  sock  to  pinching  shoe, 

He  crawled  and  walked  as  other  children  do. 

At  last,  despised  within  the  chimney-nook, 

Roger  beheld  that  curious  thing — a  book. 

With  eye  dbtended,  and  with  mouth  agape. 

Amazed  he  pondered  o*er  the  lettered  shape. 

For  purpose  what  ? — from  region  where  obtained 

Those  leaves,  those  scrawls  ? — were  mysteries  une:(plain*d. 

Hence  in  the  boy  begot  the  thirst  to  know, 

Chance  showed  the  fountain  ere  he  sought  the  flow. 

A  rustic  Dame  received  a  pupil  new. 

In  Roger  added  to  her  clownish  few. 

She  had  the  elements  at  her  command. 

The  elements  of  grammar,  not  on  land. 

With  pointed  cap,  and  most  dumbfounding  rod. 

That  wrought  more  terror  than  the  Jovial  nod. 

She  ruled.     But  need  I  picture  to  a  line 

The  art  and  magic  of  her  discipline  ? 

One  witty  bard  such  mistress  deigned  to  traoe. 

And,  in  describing  one,  display*d  the  race. 

Now  Roger  studied  at  a  task  well  set, 
His  mind  was  bent  upon  her  alphabet ; 
His  body  too,  long  stooping  o'er  the  leaves. 
That  rope  to  fabricate  which  wisdom  weaves. 
Twelve  years  fouud  Roger  satisfied  with  lore. 
He  knew  his  letters,  and  he  sought  no  more. 
That  mystery  known,  he  cared  not  to  pursue 
Deep  wisdom's  labyrinth  with  lengthen'd  clew. 
Words  he  could  spoil,  pronounce,  and  read  aloud  ; 
He  wrote  his  simamc,  and  it  made  him  proud. 
Nor  was  the  conquering  worlds  to  heroes  grim, 
A  victory  more  illustrious  to  him. 
Grown  an  adept,  he  sought  his  father's  shed. 
To  share  with  cows  the  knowledge  in  his  head. 

Now  when  the  crocus  raised  her  golden  glow. 
To  dream  of  spring  upon  a  sheet  of  snow  ; 
Or,  when  the  summer  kissed  the  breeze  to  hush. 
And,  shocked  by  sud,  the  cherries  learned  to  blush ; 
Or,  when  the  breezes  sent  the  leaves  afar. 
And  through  the  trees  you  saw  the  shivering  star ; 
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Still  wander'd  Roger,  dapper  kd  and  sliiii. 
Minding  his  eowB,  lui  oowb  ne'er  mindfny  ^ 


The  watery  drop  now  drawn  hito  the  air^ 
The  pregnant  atmosphere  shall  onward  hear. 
There  to  descend  in  the  ambrosial  rain* 
Bj  shrubs  abeorb'd  upon  the  growing  plain. 
Bright  in  a  blo8s<Mn  shall  the  drop  appear. 
The  new-born  glory  of  the  future  year ; 
Or,  taking  seed,  and  gendering  with  the  oak. 
Hewn  into  order  by  the  shipwright's  stroke. 
As  a  proud  ship,  careering  o*er  the  wave. 
Bear  the  strong  Briton,  and  the  tempest  bntfe. 
Nature's  so  prone  to  make  the  small  adrance. 
That  half  our  greatness  seema  the  work  of  chaneo. 

Oh  happy  oto,  one  stilly  ere  in  June, 

When  the  day-flowers  declined  the  iuTiting  moon, 

Young  Roger,  distant  from  his  tillage  strayed. 

Where  clustering  gprass  a  grateful  pasture  made ; 

There  trees  tall  rising,  form*d  the  dusky  rook    ' 

A  nestling  coTert  in  a  leafy  nook : 

There,  crouching  low,  a  gypay  band  out-spread— 

The  sky  a  counterpane,  the  turf  a  bed— 

Their  brawny  limbs,  luxurious  to  the  blaze 

Of  stick-fire  crackling,  mixed  with  stubble  maxe ; 

WhOe  one,  arm  moiring,  upward,  to  and  fro, 

Struck  merry  music  out  at  erery  blow. 

Why  pondered  Roger?  why  withheld  his  feet  ? 
His  eyes  to  widen,  and  his  heart  to  beat? 
Why  pause  to  more,  yet  feel  his  timid  heels 
Anxious  to  leap,  confessing  what  he  feels  ? 
*Twas  music,  music  ncTcr  lieard  till  now. 
Made  his  steps  startle,  and  hb  spirit  flow. 
Thus  at  Dodona,  where  the  oaks  sublime 
Bowed  their  eternal  heads  at  passing  time. 
The  truth-desirer,  eager  to  be  made 
The  slave  of  knowledge,  was  at  first  betrayed: 
Music,  soft  witch,  with  her  allaying  tone. 
His  senses  wrought,  and  willed  him  for  her  own. 

Time  fled,  but  Roger  fled  not  from  the  spot : 

The  night  came  on,  but  Roger  knew  it  not. 

The  cows  came  home  without  their  usual  gmde. 

The  father  wonder'd,  and  the  mother  cried, 

"  Where  is  my  Roger  ?  where  my  darling  care  ?** 

"  Where  is  my  Roger  ?**— Echo  answered,  <'  Whert?* 

The  father's  bass,  Sie  mother's  treble  wai]# 

With  Roger!  Roger!  terrified  the  vale. 

Not  since  her  name  possessed  the  realms  of  air. 

The  raped  Eurydice,  the  poet's  £dr. 

Had  nature  been  so  T<4ubie  of  song, 

To  weep  a  loss,  or  to  proclaim  a  wrong. 

Forth  went  the  father,  by  a  lanthom's  ud. 

To  mark  the  passages  where  cows  had  strayed ; 

A  weary  task,  but  not  a  task  mispent. 

For  mirth  and  music  made  hb  ears  attent. 

As  through  a  hedge  he  saw,  with  angry  eyes. 

His  dancing  Roger  attitudinize. 

While  up  and  down,  in  clumsy  shoes,  he  leapt, 

To  ibeBwapth  Oddkr  who  la  aotioa  kept. 

Maane  as  s  nm,  and  aa  looA  he  spoke*- 

^  nrm  saan^  wbm  xago  «nd  trondnr  tjhoVm   i 
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Old  Rogee  died :  but  how  old  Roger  liyed. 

His  wishes  satisfied,  his  wealth  deriyed, 

Singy  Miise>  disdainlDg  not  the  oaten  reed^ 

Whence  humble  notes  of  village  song  proceed. 

Sly  rural  Muse,  you  did  not  fear  to  sing 

Of  frogs  and  mice,  when  Homer  touched  the  string ; 

Nor  with  your  Virgil  on  the  grassy  plat. 

To  hum  of  .bees,  and  to  adorn  a  gnat. 

Then  doom  not  Roger  to  a  silent  ban> 

The  Terse  you  gave  to  insects  spare  to  man. 

Got  by  a  Herd,  who  kept  a  leash  of  cowsi 

Young  Roger  herited  melodious  lows ; 

Hence  all  the  music  of  his  after  days 

Were  lows  remodulate  in  various  ways. 

From  garments  long,  from  sock  to  pinching  shoe, 

He  crawled  and  walked  as  other  children  do. 

At  last,  despised  within  the  chimney-nook, 

Roger  beheld  that  curious  thing — a  book. 

With  eye  distended,  and  with  mouth  agape. 

Amazed  he  pondered  o'er  the  lettered  shape. 

For  purpose  what  ? — from  region  where  obtainM 

Those  leaves,  those  scrawls  ? — were  mysteries  unexplain*d. 

Hence  in  the  boy  begot  the  thirst  to  know, 

Chance  showed  the  fountain  ere  he  sought  the  flow. 

A  rustic  Dame  received  a  pupil  new. 

In  Roger  added  to  her  clownish  few. 

She  had  the  elements  at  her  command. 

The  elements  of  grammar,  not  on  land. 

With  pointed  cap,  and  most  dumbfounding  rod. 

That  wrought  more  terror  than  the  Jovial  nod. 

She  ruled.     But  need  I  picture  to  a  line 

The  art  and  magic  of  her  discipline  ? 

One  witty  bard  such  mistress  deigned  to  traoe. 

And,  in  describing  one,  display*d  the  race. 

Now  Roger  studied  at  a  task  well  set. 
His  mind  was  bent  upon  her  alphabet ; 
His  body  too,  long  stooping  o*er  the  leaves. 
That  rope  to  fabricate  which  wisdom  weaves. 
Twelve  years  found  Roger  satisfied  with  lore. 
He  knew  his  letters,  and  he  sought  no  more. 
That  mystery  known,  he  cared  not  to  pursue 
Deep  wisdom's  labyrinth  with  lengthen'd  clew. 
Words  he  could  spell,  pronounce,  and  read  aloud  ; 
He  wrote  his  simame,  and  it  made  him  proud. 
Nor  was  the  conquering  worlds  to  heroes  grim, 
A  victory  more  illustrious  to  him. 
Grown  an  adept,  he  sought  his  father's  shed. 
To  share  with  cows  the  knowledge  in  his  head. 

Now  when  the  crocus  raised  her  golden  glow. 
To  dream  of  spring  upon  a  sheet  of  snow ; 
Or,  when  the  summer  kissed  the  breeze  to  hush. 
And,  shocked  by  sun,  the  cherries  ieamed  to  blush ; 
Or,  when  the  breezes  sent  the  leaves  afar, 
And  through  the  treeB  you  saw  the  shlveriDg  star ; 
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Still  wander'd  Roger,  dapper  lad  and  riim. 
Minding  his  eows,  his  cows  ne'er  minding  him. 

The  watery  drop  now  drawn  into  the  air> 
The  pregnant  atmosphere  shall  onward  hear^ 
There  to  descend  in  the  ambrosial  rain. 
By  shrubs  absorbed  upon  the  growing  plain. 
Bright  in  a  blossom  shall  the  drop  appear^ 
The  new-bom  glory  of  the  future  year ; 
Or>  taking  seed,  and  gendering  with  the  oak» 
Hewn  into  order  by  the  shipwright's  stroke^ 
As  a  proud  ship,  careering  o'er  the  wave. 
Bear  the  strong  Briton,  and  the  tempest  braye. 
Nature's  so  prone  to  make  the  small  adyance. 
That  half  our  greatness  seemt  the  work  of  chanee. 

Oh  happy  eve,  one  stilly  eye  in  June, 

When  the  day-flowers  declined  the  inriting  moon, 

Young  Roger,  distant  from  his  village  strayed. 

Where  clustering  grass  a  grateful  pasture  made ; 

There  trees  tall  rbing,  form'd  the  dusky  rook    ' 

A  nestling  covert  in  a  leafy  nook : 

There,  crouching  low,  a  gypsy  band  out-spreads- 

The  sky  a  counterpane,  the  turf  a  bed — 

Their  brawny  limbs,  luxurious  to  the  blaze 

Of  stick-fire  crackling,  mixed  with  stubble  maze ; 

While  one,  arm  moving,  upward,  to  and  fro, 

Struck  merry  music  out  at  every  blow. 

Why  pondered  Roger  ?  why  withheld  his  feet  ? 
His  eyes  to  widen,  and  his  heart  to  beat? 
Why  pause  to  move,  yet  feel  his  timid  heek 
Anxious  to  leap,  confessing  what  he  feels  ? 
'Twas  music,  music  never  beard  till  now. 
Made  his  steps  startle,  and  his  spirit  flow. 
Thus  at  Dodona,  where  the  oaks  sublime 
Bowed  their  eternal  heads  at  passing  time. 
The  truth-dcsirer,  eager  to  be  made 
The  slave  of  knowledge,  was  at  first  betrayed: 
Music,  soft  witch,  with  her  allaying  tone. 
His  senses  wrought,  and  willed  him  for  her  own. 

Time  fled,  but  Roger  fled  not  from  the  spot : 

The  night  came  on,  but  Roger  knew  it  not. 

The  cows  came  home  without  their  usual  guide# 

The  father  wonder'd,  and  the  mother  cried, 

"  Where  is  my  Roger  ?  where  my  darling  care  ?" 

"  Where  is  my  Roger  ?" — Echo  answered,  "  Where?* 

The  father's  bass,  Uie  mother's  treble  wail« 

With  Roger!  Roger!  terrified  the  vale. 

Not  since  her  name  possessed  the  realms  of  air. 

The  raped  Eurydice,  the  poet's  fair. 

Had  nature  been  so  voluble  of  song, 

To  weep  a  loss,  or  to  proclaim  a  wrong. 

Forth  went  the  father,  by  a  lanthom*s  aid. 

To  mark  the  passages  where  cows  had  strayed ; 

A  weary  task,  but  not  a  task  mispent. 

For  mirth  and  music  made  bis  ears  attent» 

As  through  a  hedge  he  saw,  with  angry  eyes^ 

His  dancing  Roger  attitudinize. 

While  up  and  down,  in  clumsy  shoes,  he  leapt. 

To  the  swartb  &ddkr  who  in  motion  kept. 

Hoane  aa  a  raven,  and  as  loud  he  fipoke— 

'A  nrea  soMred^  irhom  nge  and  wonder  thoVn  ■■  ^ 
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SOenoe  hb  lafegaurd*  lilence  made  him  strong 
As  coated  armour,  'gainst  the  shafts  of  wrong. 
But  much  the  Cuther  to  the  matron  spoke 
Of  that  adTentnrey  ere  the  mom  awoke — 
Praying  the  Lord>  at  many  an  interyal. 
An  idle  son  might  not  his  age  befall. 

As  on  sharp  faculties  a  sudden  fear. 
While  working  mischief,  hath  attuned  the  ear. 
Till  the  grand  organ  feels  the  beaten  drum, 
Stopp*d  to  one  music,  but  to  others  dumb ; 
So  Roger's  mind,  still  tortured  and  awake. 
Discord  discoyer*d  for  sweet  music's  sake. 
As  links  half  chain*d,  perplexities  increase. 
His  sought^for  harmony  denied  him  peace. 
His  quickened  pulse  a  mighty  madness  feels, 
A  trembling  palsy  had  pos8ess*d  his  heels. 
His  step  now  totters,  now  half  upward  rears. 
And  aye  the  fiddle  tingled  in  his  ears. 

So  when  the  muse,  in  the  impasnoned  play. 
Flooded  Abdera  with  Andromeda, 
The  waking  peasant,  red  with  sleeplets  eyes. 
Asked  of  hu  love,  Andromeda  replies,— 
The  busy  merchant,  ere  his  nightly  sleep, 
Foigot  his  gains  with  Perseus  wife  to  weep. 
Petitions  wo  man*s  real  to  belieje. 
The  actor  taught,  so  skilful  to  deceive, 
Andromeda  produced  the  doctor's  pay. 
The  nation's  fever  was— Andromeda. 

The  father  saw  the  cows  were  lean  and  spare. 
The  starving  teat  produced  the  watery  fare ; 
The  feeder,  leaner  than  the  cows,  as  one 
Vile  spirit,  moped  his  cattle  and  his  son. 
The  watchful  father,  with  enquiring  eye, 
Follow'd,  unseen,  in  mental  scrutiny, — 
What  could  offend  the  cattle,  what  the  child. 
What  food  unhealthy,  or  what  temper  spoiFd  ? 
One  day  beheld  them  in  the  covert  spade. 
The  next  day  found  them  in  the  self-same  place. 
The  cows  drawn  up  to  that  peculiar  spot. 
Where  shade  was  grateful,  but  the  grass  was  not. 
That  spot  so  darling  to  his  darling  son. 
For  music  cherished,  but  for  cows  undone ; 
Still  daily  here  his  magnet  fancy  vcer*d 
To  touch  the  point  where  happiness  appeared. 

So  love-sick  girls,  whose  soldiers,  at  the  war. 
Knee- deep  in  blood  are  gaining  fields  afar. 
Oft  downcast,  musing,  seek  the  silent  grove. 
That  first  was  conscious  of  their  plighted  love/ 
There  vows  recalled,  and  promises  to  pay. 
Drawn  on  the  heart  of  one  so  far  away. 
Oaths,  smiles,  and  tears  revive  the  bygone  scene. 
Love  keeps  the  spot  when  summer  leaves  it,  green. 

"  Why  wander  here  ?"  the  hoary  father  said — 

Anger,  not  age,  beshook  the  offended  head — 

"  Why  here  ?  why  tfVer  where  the  barren  ground^ 

With  grass  uncarpeted  the  hoofs  rebound  ? 

Are  there  no  plains— no  moistened  banks  of  green  ? 

Is  the  world  dotted  to  thb  bordered  scene  ? 

Why,  Roger,  why  these  starving  hides,  and  why 

Thy  Uboured  day  return  thine  infamy  ? " 
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''  Reprore  not,  father!  if  the  printed  hoof 
Hath  marked  the  cattle^s  hunger.     Spare  reproof. 
This  sheltered  ipot,  my  fancj  and  ray  home, 
I  care  not  hence,  here  lingering  lore  to  roam. 
'Tis  haunted,  father,  by  enticing  sound 
In  trees,  in  flowers,  in  roeks  that  ring  around. 
Here  merry  music  first  begot  my  sense. 
All  former  joys  were  Joy*8  impertinence. 
Nought  is  substantial  but  the  mirth  I  miss ; 
Would  the  cows  substance,  then,  restore  my  blls8  ? 
Find  me  the  tones  once  merry  o*er  the  plat, 
I  shall  be  happy,  and  your  cows  be  fat.** 

'^  O  son  I  Tve  mourned  thee  since  the  luckless  hour 
The  wizard  people  spelled  thy  natire  power. 
Turned  active  limbs  to  infantine  and  weak,    . 
Cropt  the  fresh  rose,  and  left  the  sallow  cheek. 
Why  mourn  to  follow  the  despised  and  bad  ? 
The  bird,  snare  broken,  sings  for  freedom  glad. 
My  son,  become  not  of  the  idle  men. 
To  prowl  for  food,  to  rest  you  know  not  when  ; 
O'er  hill,  down  dsde,  in  summer  sun  or  snow, 
Marked  on  the  brow  the  Cain-like  wanderers  go. 
'Tis  true  they  fiddle,  but,  accursed  lot. 
The  soul  lacks  music,  so  it  cheers  them  not.** 

'*  Father,  I've  read  within  the  holy  page. 
How  heavenly  songs  angelic  hosts  engage. 
Were  it  but  mine  to  draw  such  strain  to  earth, 
I'd  die  contented  as  my  heaven  had  birth.** 

"  Boy,  It  will  lead  thee  to  the  house  for  ale. 
Where  jests  and  air,  and  men  and  maids  are  stale. 
'Twill  damn  thine  innocence,  and  thou  be  taught 
Te  feel  the  mischief  of  thy  knowledge  sought. 
Mothers  will  curse,  and  children  will  bemoan 
A  father  like,  and  yet  not  like  their  own. 
As  beer  bewilders,  or  as  shame  returns. 
As  now  he  kisses  what  he  drunken  spurns. 
These,  Roger,  these,  with  imprecating  rage. 
Shall  say  thy  fiddle  lost  the  weekly  wage. 
Put  madness  in  the  heels,  and  made  athirst 
A  throat  for  blasphemy  and  noise  accurst. 
Heavy  thine  arm  will  raise  the  tuneful  bow. 
That  drew  its  profit  by  another's  wo.** 

''  Profit,  my  father !     Shall  the  heavenly  struna^ 
For  lucre  vile  be  sacrificed  to  gains  ? 
No,  father,  no,  such  money  would  I  spurn ; 
Mirth  be  mine  errand,  not  my  bread  to  earn. 
These  cows  my  care,  my  sustenance,  my  all. 
To  tend  the  pasture,  and  to  keep  the  stall. 
Hence  other  toil !  Sweet  music  in  my  heart. 
All  labour's  anguish  shall  in  song  depart. 
O  joyful  art  1  at  my  returning  home. 
To  bid  the  merry  notes  of  wonder  come, 
Till  the  old  cot,  and  all  within  it  doat> 
As  magic  Roger  chose  the  witching  note.** 

"  Vows  are  well  made  when  no  femptation  nigh.** 
"  Warned  of  temptation,  father,  let  me  try?" 
''  The  trial  made,  the  longing  then  extends. 
Where  without  crowds  shall  find  the  fiddler  friends  ?  ** 
^'  Father,  I  row."    The  doubting  father  heard. 
^'Is  wear  I '  *  bM  Roger  >  and  he  kept  hU  n wA, 
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Tbe  fiddto  gum.    Tbs  Parson  undertook 
To  soWo  tho  crotchets  of  the  lesson-t>ook« 
Of  moody  aspect,  yet  of  manners  bland. 
Men  loved  the  Parson  they  eould  understand. 
Plain  truth  his  teaching  saw  hot  tears  pursue 
Himself  oft  weeping  at  the  scenes  he  drew. 
He  loved  glad  faces ;  saying,  honest  mirth 
Was  Christian  doctrine,  showing  inward  worth. 
He  liked  good  sayingi^  that  were  not  ill  timed ; 
He  loTed  sweet  mnito^and  th^  say  he  rhymed. 

Hers  had  I  song,  ioToked  the  violin. 
The  end  it  answer^,  and  the  origin ; 
The  men  illustrious  by  the  viol  made. 
The  viol  which  illustrious  fillers  play*d. 
But  that  I  trembled,  when  my  bow  was  drawn. 
At  critic  grinders,  and  the  audient  yawn. 

What  was  the  sky  to  Roger?  what  the  world  ? 
What  heroes  peacefhl,  or  what  flag  unfuri*d  ? 
War,  peace,  creation  bended  to  hU  bow. 
To  conquer  which  his  only  aim  to  know. 
He  conquer'd,  too,  and  as  the  horse  hair  laid 
Across  the  eat,  Bdirth  felt  it,  and  obeyed. 

Ah !  Roger  old,  methinks  I  see  thee  now. 
Scarce  had  the  Priest  more  reverend  a  brow. 
When,  full  of  zeal,  thy  hearty  voice  outpour*d, 
**  Smg  we  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  Lord.** 

A  white  smock-frock,  neat  plaited  at  the  breast, 
Pearl-button*d,  heav*d  upon  hb  manly  chest. 
Around  his  neck,  loose  flowing  with  a  swing, 
A  kerchief  blacker  than  the  raven*s  wing ; 
In  shorts  as  yellow  as  the  yolky  ef^g. 
In  snow«white  stockings  that  adom*d  his  leg  i 
The  senseless  ground,  impressive  of  his  tread, 
Confess'd  his  boots  were  adequate  to  lead ; 
As  in  low  hat,  with  bag  beneath  his  arm. 
That  hid  at  once,  and  yet  display*d  his  charm— 
His  charm  that  made  life  harmony  and  gay. 
To  lead  at  church  he  led  the  miry  way. 

Four  vicars  did  onto  the  desk  succeed. 
Since  Roger  first  acquired  |»ower  to  lead. 
Of  habits  various,  as  of  various  mind. 
Yet  all  to  Roger  were  respectful  kind. 
His  fiddle  had  the  comprenensive  ease. 
The  mild  to  tickle,  and  the  stem  to  please. 
Four  vicars  died,  yet  Roger  fiddled  on. 
True  as  old  patrons  had  been  never  gone ; 
Nor  be  it  blasphemy,  at  church,  to  say, 
Sunday  no  Sabbath  had  be  been  away. 

Still  with  three  cows  he  kept  away  distress. 
The  mystic  number,  neither  more  or  less ; 
Of  three  possess'd  he  entered  upon  life, 
Possess'd  of  three  he  quitted  mortal  strife. 
Nor  wife  had  Roger,  or  a  child  to  show — 
These  luxuries  lost,  consoled  fbr  by  his  bow. 
Dull  time  rejoiced  to  hear  the  ancient  sing 
Of  Abbot  Cantuar  and  John  the  king ; 
Of  Robin  Gray,  and  Hood's  illustrious  men, 
Biade  famous  by  an  unrecorded  pen : 
0/  WjUUm'B  ghoBt,  ut  ererj  pointed  pansei 
TwinkBnffbk  eje  with  inima  bought  appUnie* 
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Grief  know  no  neighbourhood  where  Roger  play  *d> 
His  heart  was  harmless  as  the  mirth  he  made; 
His  habits  happy,  as  the  well-set  chime. 
Which  each  hour  tuning,  smooths  the  course  of  time. 

Thus  milking  cows,  and  music  his  employ, 

Roger  turned  ninety  might  be  called  a  boy,— ^ 

A  boy,  in  all  his  innocent  delight. 

His  day  was  healthy,  undisturbed  his  night. 

When,  one  sad  hour,  I  heard  the  tolling  bell 

Shock  the  still  vale  with  Death's  recording  knell. 

*'  Enquire  who*s  dead  ?** — The  news  return  to  hand,— 

**  Old  Roger,  sir,  has  sought  the  better  land.*' 

**  Is  Roger  dead? — sure  Roger  could  not  diel'* 

*'  Dead  in  his  chair,  his  fiddle  laying  by." 

His  end  was  sudden,  and  his  will  was  short ; 
For  will  was  rummaged,  writ  in  rustic  sport, — 
"  My  cot  andjcows  I  give  to  neighbour  John, 
God  grant  he  prosper  like  bis  master  gone. 
In  oaken  coffin  let  me  take  mine  ease. 
Let  John's  bequest  be  subject  to  the  fees. 
And  in  the  coffin  let  my  fiddle  rest. 
Strung,  tuned,  the  bow  reclining  on  my  breast. 
This  be  John's  care :  to  this  his  heirship  bound. 
Signed  by  me,  Roger,  all  in  health  and  sound." 

Smiling  above,  but  sorrowful  beneath. 

The  day  that  Roger  sought  the  house  of  death. 

Sad  was  the  sexton,  still  the  village  girls. 

The  lads  uncapp'd,  and  aired  their  carrot  curls. 

Each  heart  was  heavy,  though  it  knew  not  why. 

Tears,  too,  were  ready,  yet  refrain'd  the  eye. 

For  Roger's  loss,  though  tearless  not  unwept. 

All  felt  the  village  and  its  music  slept. 

Kin  had  he  none,  yet  mourners  were  supplied. 

Whose  ^icf  spoke  inward  what  the  tongue  denied. 

So  awful  death  appear' d  in  Roger  dead. 

The  very  tones  to  call  it  awful  fled. 

E'en  the  vile  dog,  that  used  to  bay  aloud. 

At  tolling  bells,  look'd  tongue-tied  at  the  crowd. 

With  tail  curled  round,  he  wonder'd  at  the  mass. 

As  now  he  moped  upon  the  human  grass. 

0  !  cheerful  news  to  my  desponding  heart, 
A  flower  may  one  day  be  my  fleshly  part ; 

1  on  a  grave  a  little  daisy  blown, 

Be  culi'd,  be  kiss'd,  admired,  though  now  unknown ; 
Then  rest  my  muse,  rest  Roger,  rest  my  tear. 
Let  the  world  scorn  us,  and  the  critic  sneer. 

P.  S. 
Temple  Ewell,  Kent. 
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I\-  all  new  countriesy  the  discoverj 
of  the  course  of  iiTers  is  most  import- 
ant for  many  reasons.      It  is  along 
their  borders  that  the  most  fertile  land 
is  to  be  found,  and  in  consequence  the 
chief  settlements  are  to  be  formed.  It  is 
by  proceeding  along  their  coarse,  that 
the  cbief  facilities  for  exploring  the 
country  are  to  be  obtained,  by  boating, 
&c.      The  Tolume   of  their  waters, 
also,  giYCB  strong  indication  of  the 
country  in  which  their  source  lies.    If 
it  is  large,  it  probably  comes  from  a 
mountainous  region.     If  its  current  is 
slow  and  placid,  that  region  is  probably 
distant ;  if  rapid,  it  is  probably  near. 
Even  the  nature  of  its  mud  deter- 
mines the  country  from  which  it  comes ; 
and  finally,  if  it  reaches  the  sea,  or 
communicates  with  some  other  river, 
it  supplies  an  opening  into  the  land, 
or  leads  to  the  discovery  of  another 
stream ;  and  in  either  case,  it  offers  an 
advantage  to  the  land,  nearly  of  the 
same  kind  as  a  new  artery  in   the 
human  frame.     In  1833  it  was  sug- 
gested to  the  local  authorities  at  Syd- 
ney by  the  Colonial  Office,  that  the 
river  Darling,  which  runs  to  the  north- 
west of  the  British  settlement,  might 
be  beneficially  explored.     Major  Mit- 
chell, as  Surveyor- General,  took  upon 
himself  the  command   and  arrange- 
ment of  the  expedition.     Two  light 
whale-boats  were  constructed  at  the 
dock-yard  of  Sydney,  and  placed  in  a 
boa^  carriage,  or  large  waggon,  made 
on  the  ingenious  model  suggested  by 
Mr  Dunlop,  the  King's  Astronomer 
at  Paramatta.     The  expedition  con- 
sisted of  twenty-one  men,  besides  Mr 
Cunningham  the  botanist,  Mr  Lori- 
mer,  a  surveyor,  and  the  Major  him- 
self.    The  time  will  come  when  those 
details,  apparently  trifling  as  they  are, 
will  have  a  weighty  interest ;  when 
some  great  empire,  or  vast  range  of 
powerful  communities,  will  cover  the 
desolate  spots  traversed  by  such  expe- 
ditions, and  posterity  will  look  to  their 
solitary  wanderings,  their  indistinct 
objects,  and  eyen  their  imperfect  suc- 
cesses, as  we  now  look  to  the  early 
history  of  Greece,  or  trace^  the  foot- 
steps of  the  original  invaders  of  Italy. 


But  another  circumstance  of  imme- 
diate interest  is,  the  conduct  of  tho 
men  composing  this  little  troop  of  dis- 
coverers. They  seem,  on  both  occa- 
sions, to  have  been  chiefly,  if  not  whol- 
ly, convicts  ;  yet  the  Surveyor-  General 
appears  never  to  have  had  any  ground 
of  complaint  against  them,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  serious  difficulty,  severe 
privations  in  point  of  food,  water,  and 
rest ;  trying  at  all  times,  but  certain  to 
have  brought  out  symptoms  of  vio- 
lence and  bitterness,  if  those  feelings 
were  in  their  nature,  and  incurable  by 
discipline.  On  his  second  expedition 
he  even  took  nine  of  those  who  had 
attended  him  before ;  and  their  con- 
duct deserved  the  same  panegyric 
which  had  been  given  to  their  former 
comrades. 

We  feel  a  strong  [interest  m  direct- 
ing  the  public  consideration  to  thoso 
faeCs,  coming  from  so  respectable  uu 
authority.  We  point  to  them,  as  ofier- 
iug  the  strongest  possible  argument 
against  the  penitentiary  system,  which 
to  enormous  expense  adds  enormous 
cruelty,  and  in  ninetv-nine  instances 
out  of  a  hundred  finishes  by  enormou8 
failure.  To  take  a  single  instance, 
the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank  on  the 
Thames  cost,  we  believe,  upwards  of 
a  million  sterling ;  what  it  has  cost 
since  in  repairs,  in  its  establishment  of 
governor,  officers,  and  attendant^,  aud 
what  it  costs  daily  iu  the  siip[)ort  of 
the  prisoners,  notoriously  amounts  to 
a  sum  that  would  purchase  the  fee- 
simple  of  a  province.  As  to  the  hu- 
manity of  the  scheme,  what  cruelty 
can  be  greater  than  shutting  up  a 
foolish  maid-servant,  who  has  pur- 
loined a  pocket-handkerchief  of  her 
mistress,  or  been  tempted  by  the 
glitter  of  a  ring,  or  a  brooch  worth  a 
few  shillings,  and  condemning  this 
giddy  and  ignorant  creature  to  an  in- 
carceration where  she  might  nearly  as 
well  be  in  her  grave,  or  perhaps  bet- 
ter? since  no  discipline,  short  of  solitary 
confinement,  can  prevent  her  receiving 
many  a  lesson  of  vice ;  and  against 
solitary  confinement  the  common  sense 
and  common  feeling  of  the  country 
protest ;  for  solitary  confinement  often 
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inflicts  insanity,  a  suffering  which  the 
)aw  certainly  never  contemplated  in 
the  sentence.     This  woman,  if  sent 
into  the  world  again,  comes  without  a 
character,   and    probably    falls   into 
still  worse  habits.     But  if  sent  to  Syd- 
neyin  the  beginning  of  her  punish- 
ment, she  might  have  been  a  wife  and 
a  mother  before  the  regular  term  of 
her  penitentiary  punishment  had  half 
expired ;  and  be  leading  a  life  of  health, 
decency,  and  industry,  instead  of  being 
turned  into  a  career  which  oan  only  in- 
crease her  own  suffering,  and  the  shame 
of  society.    As  to  the  nonsense  talked 
about  gradations  of  punishment,  expa- 
triation, &c.  &c.,  they  may  figure  in  the 
ipeeches  of  itinerants,  the  cheap-cha- 
rity and  wordy-humanity  people ;  but 
what  comparison  can  be  made  between 
the  wretchedness  of  being  buried  alive 
in  the  impure  air,  and  more  impure 
association  of  a  huge  prison,  and  being 
sent  to  a  country  abounding    with 
every  advantage  for  mankind,  singu- 
larly healthy,  unlimited  in  its  extent, 
offering  the  hope  of  competence,  and 
even  of  wealth,  and  offering  what  is 
perhaps  a  more  powerful  and  conso- 
ling stimulant  to  the  human  mind,  the 
consciousness  that  their  past  shame 
may  be  blotted  out,  and  their  course 
be  begun  anew  ? 

It  is  for  the  last  reason  among 
others,  that  we  deprecate  the  attempts, 
which  we  see  making,  to  restrict  the 
colonization  of  Australia  henceforth 
to  settlers  of  a  better  order ;  or  even 
to  offer  peculiar  encouragement  to 
settlers  of  this  description  in  Sydney^ 
and  the  original  convict  provinces. 
The  land  is  wide  enough  for  general 
emigration,  and  the  new  settlements 
on  the  South  and  West  are  capable 
of  containing  all  the  superfluous  po- 
pulation not  only  of  England  but  of 
Europe.  But  the  great  point  is,  to 
preserve  a  place  in  which  the  convict, 
shaking  off  tlie  depression  which  hangs 
on  every  man*8  face  publicly  humili- 
ated, shall  be  put  to  shame  no  more, 
but  shall  be  able  to  recommence  life 
with  the  hope  of  attaining  character ; 
an  object  to  which  all  others  in  the 
colony  ought  to  give  way — a  great 
moral  renovation,  which  is  a  thousand- 
fold worth  all  the  commercial  or  ter- 
ritorial advantages  of  this  mighty  set- 
tlement ;  and  which  alone  can  entitle 
hio\iR  highest  name,  that  of  an  illus- 
trloiis  experiment  in  the  restoration 
afourGtUen  feiiowioen  to  the  qaalities 


and  merits  which  fit  them  for  their 
social  duties  here,  and  for  the  infinite 
hopes  and  purposes  of  their  existence, 
when  they  shall  have  passed  away 
from  the  world. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1835,theparty 
left  Paramatta  for  the  journey.  The 
boats  were  in  the  carriage,  which  was 
followed  by  seven  oarts,  and  as  many 
paekhorses,  carrying  provisions  for 
fife  months.  Two  mountain  baro- 
meters were  borne  by  two  men,  the 
only  service  required  of  them  during 
their  travel.  As  the  point  where  the 
operations  were  to  commence  was  at 
Duree,  170  miles  from  Sydney,  and  the 
way  was  over  a  mountainous  country, 
the  Major  sent  the  expedition  on  be- 
fore him,  and,  attending  to  the  business 
of  his  department  in  the  meantime, 
followed  them  on  the  31st  of  March. 

On  bis  way  to  the  point  of  rendez- 
vous, the  Major  gives  us  details  of 
the  country,  which  in  that  direction  is 
chiefly  mountainous,  and  at  present 
barren,  but  which  may  yet  form  an 
Australian  Switzerland,  and  be  the 
resource  of  the  fashionable  invalidism 
of  the  South  against  the  heats  of 
summer.  But  the  heights  at  last  ter- 
minate, and  Bathurst  plains  stretch 
before  the  eye.  Here  we  have 
some  striking  evidences  of  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation,  and  some  of 
those  observations  on  settlement, 
which,  fV*om  a  man  of  sense  and  expe- 
rience, are  always  so  well  worth  re- 
cording. The  houses  of  the  people 
are  scattered  over  the  extensive  open 
country,  which  give  a  cheerful  ap- 
pearance to  what  was  so  lately  a  vast 
solitude — ^'  Those  open  downs,  only  a 
few  years  before,  must  have  been  as 
desolate  as  those  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter are  still  on  the  banks  of  the  Nam- 
moy  and  Karaula.  Peace  and  plenty 
now  smile  on  the  banks  of  Wam- 
bool  (the  native  name  for  the  Mac- 
qnarrie)  ;  and  British  enterprise  and 
industry  may  produce  in  time  a  simi- 
lar change  on  the  banks  of  the  Nam- 
moy,  Gwydic,  and  Karaula,  and 
throughout  the  extensive  regions  be- 
hind the  coast  range  further  north- 
ward, all  still  unpeopled,  save  by 
the  wandering  Aborigines,  who  may 
then,  as  at  Bathurstown,  enjoy  that 
security  and  protection  to  which  they 
have  so  just  a  claim." 

Some  important  remarks  are  made 
upon  the  precipitancy  of  building  be- 
fore a  genenl  p\aAVuA\)eeiCL  torcoft^  \  ^ 
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precipitancy  which  has  deranged  the 
appearance  of  some  of  our  own  cities^ 
?.nd  which  cannot  be  too  soon  reme- 
died, if  we  would  have  them  any  thing 
better  than  a  confused  mass^  scarcely 
better  than  a  huge    suburb.      The 
Mjjor  tells  us — "  The  inconvenience 
of  a  want  of  plan  for  roads  and  streets 
i&  strikingly  obvious  at  Bathurst.     A 
vast  tract  had,  indeed,  been  reserved  as 
a  township,  but  tlien,  no  streets  bav- 
in?   been    laid    out,  allotments    for 
building  could  be  obtained  neither  by 
grant  nor  purchase.     The  site  for  the 
town  was  therefore  distinguished  only 
by  a  Government  house,  jail,  court- 
hunset  post-office,  and  barracks ;  while 
tiie  population  had  collected  in  sixty 
or  eighty  bouses  built  in  an  irregular 
manner  on  the    Sydney  side  of  the 
river,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from 
the  site  of  the  intended  town.     The 
consequence  of  a  want  of  arrange- 
ment became  equally  apparent  in  the 
line  of  approach  to  the  township ;  for 
the  only  one,  passing  through  a  muddy 
huUow  called  the  '  Bay  of  Biscay,' 
could  not  be  altered,  because  the  adja- 
cent land  had  been  granted  to  indivi- 
duals.    Thus,  when  the  good  people 
of  Bathurst  prayed  in  petitions  for 
delivery  from   their  Bay  of  Biscay, 
and  a  dry  and  more  direct  line  for  the 
rojd  had  been  easily  found  and  mark- 
Cii  out,  the   irregular  buildings  and 
private  property  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  improvement." 

However,  something  has  been  done. 
Tiie  streets  arc  now  laid  out,  a  church 
Mul  many  houses  are  erecting,  and  a 
new  road  leading  over  firm  ground  to 
liie  site  of  tlie  intended  bridge  has  been 
ripened  with  the  consent  of  the  owner 
of  the  land.  Part  of  the  reserved  land 
of  the  township  has  been  given  to 
•mall  farmers,  a  class  very  essential 
to  the  increase  of  population,  but  by 
Df)  means  numerous  in  New  South 
Wales,  if  this  was  written  three  years 
a^o,  we  have  not  a  doubt  that  by  this 
tiaie  it  is  a  flourishing  community. 
The  whole  settlement  is  described  in 
simple,  yet  very  inviting  terms — '*  The 
couutry  beyond  the  Macquarrie  affords 
excellent  sheep-pasturage,  the  hills  con- 
sistinji;  chiefly  of  granite.  A  number  of 
respectable  colonists  are  domiciled  on 
the  surrounding  plains,  and  the  socie- 
ty of  their  hospitable  circle  presents  a 
very  pleasing  picture  of  pastoral  hap- 
piness and  iDdepeadenee/*  All  this 
u  rerjr  intereBtUig  to  tboae  who  are 


naturally  anxious  to  ascertain  the  re- 
sult of  this  noblest  of  all  experiments 
in  the  great  cause  of  human  ameliora- 
tion. The  Major  had  remained  for  a 
day  or  two  at  the  house  of  Mr  Rankin, 
one  of  the  settlers  ;  and  from  this 
point  he  took  his  departure  into  the 
wilderness.  After  concluding  his 
business  with  the  people  appointed  to 
construct  the  roads,  he  says,  *'  I  re- 
turned to  join  a  very  agreeable  party 
assembled  by  my  friend  to  part Ae  of 
an  early  dinner,  and  witness  my  de- 
parture. Nothing  could  have  been 
more  exciting  to  an  adventurous  mind, 
than  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  by 
the  ladies,  and  the  cheers  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, which  greeted  mo  when  I  at 
length  mounted  to  pursue  my  journey 
into  the  unknown  regions  to  the  West- 
ward.*' His  friend  Rankin  accompa- 
nied him  for  the  afternoon.  It  appears 
to  have  been  difficult  to  leave  the  Ma- 
jor, and  we  can  well  understand  the 
gratification  of  enjoying  as  much  of 
such  a  man  as  they  could.  At  a  late 
hour  they  arrived  at  the  house  of  a 
settler,  Charles  Booth :  there  was  an- 
other instance  of  the  general  pro- 
gress. Some  years  liad  elapsed  since 
the  narrator  had  first  slept  a  night  at 
Booth's  hut,  or  cattle  station,  then  an 
inn  for  the  occasional  passer-by.  <'  It 
was  then  inhabited  by  some  grim- 
looking  stockmen  (cattle-keepers),  of 
whom  Charley,  as  my  friend  called 
him,  was  one.  Now  the  march  of 
improvement  had  told  wonderfully  on 
the  place.  The  hut  was  converted 
into  a  house,  in  which  the  curtained 
neatness  and  good  arrangement  were 
remarkable  in  such  an  out-station. 
JUr  Booth  himself  looked  younger  by 
some  years  ;  and  we  at  length  disco- 
vered the  source  of  the  increased  com- 
forts of  his  house,  in  a  wife,  whom  he 
had  wisely  selected  from  among  the 
recently- arrived  emigrants.'' 

All  this  is  highly  curious  and  highly 
important.  Gay  dinners  and  social 
parties,  ladies  and  gentlemen  meeting 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  make  society ; 
pleasantries  and  pleasures  going  on 
among  the  better  order ;  curtained 
rooms  and  domestic  neatness  among 
the  lower  ;  and  peace  and  plenty,  to  a 
considerable  and  to  an  increasing  ex- 
tent, among  all ;  and  those  in  the  wild- 
est of  all  wild  countries,  where,  till 
within  these  few  year«9  uo  qviS^ia.^ 
Biep  had  ever  trod,  and  "vY^Te  ^Kie  iA)- 
vage  and  tbe  kangaroo  ^«r«  V!bA  ox^l 
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DiDst  be  quite  unknown  to  the  man 
whose  life  is  counted  out  in  a  monoto* 
sons  succession  of  hours  of  eating  and 
sleeping  within  a  house ;  whose  food  is 
adulterated  by  salts,  spices,  and  sauces^ 
intolerable  to  real  hunger ;  and  whose 
drink,  instead  of  the  sweet  refreshing 
distilUition  from  the  heavens,  consists 
of  artificial  extracts,  loathed  by  the 
rtaily  thirsty  man,  with  whom  the  pure 
element  resumes  its  true  yalue,  and 
establishes  its  true  superiority  over 
erery  artificial  kind  of  drink.** 

Ail  tliis  is  well  told,  and  all  this  is 
partly  true.  The  dulness  of  the  ap- 
petite is  the  origin  and  the  punishment 
of  epicurism  ;  and  no  luxury  that  epi- 
curism ever  made  a  beast  of  itself  to 
enjoy,  is  worth  the  tenth  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  simplest  food  to  real 
nunger,  or  the  simplest  drink  to  real 
thirst. 

Yet  the  extraordinary  varieties  of 
food,  supplied  by  nature,  indicate  an 
allowance  for  variety  of  appetite  and 
fulness  of  enjoyment.    It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  grape,  for  instance, 
was  intended  for  human  indulgence  in 
the  most  peculiar  force  of  the  word, 
for  it  is  fitted  for  nothing  else ;  it  is  not 
sufliciently  substantial  for  food,  and 
we  can  cUscover  no  other  use  for  it 
than  the  one  to  which  it  has  been  ap- 
plied, by  almost  a  human  instinct,  from 
the  beginning.  Perhaps,  the  more  exact 
view  of  the  case  would  be,  that  though 
Providence,  in  its  unwearied  care  for 
the  enjoyments  as  well  as  for  the  high- 
er objects  of  human  life,  offers  a  vast 
variety  of  gratification,  chiefiy  restrict- 
ed to  those  who,  by  the  result  of  their 
own  intellectual  or  physical  efforts,  or 
those  of  their  fathers,  have  been  en- 
abled to  purchase  them ;  yet  it  rewards 
self-denial,  vigour,  and  industry  even  in 
the  humblest  ranks  of  man,  by  giving 
them  a  gratification  even  of  the  senses, 
fully  equivalent  to  the  luxury  of  the 
rich  who  make  a  proper  use  of  their 
capacities  of  enjoyment,  and  much 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  luxury  of 
that  portion  of  the  rich  who  gorge  and 
grossly  indulge.     StiU,  we  are  by  no 
means  aware  of  the  advantage  of  living 
without  houses,  or  of  drinking  even 
the  purest  water  at  all  seasons  and  all 
hours.    This  fantasy  may  be  forgiven 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  traveller,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Major  felt 
other  sentiments  rise  within  him  as 

be  returned  within  view  of  the  smoke 
€f esk  of  Sjdiuyr, 


The  party  proceeded  through  ver- 
dant vales,  increasing  in  width  as  they 
followed  the  channel  of  the  stream 
from  the  mountain,  and  which,  even 
at  this  season,  contained  abundant 
pools  of  water.  Here  the  sound  of  the 
native's  hatchet  was  heard  ;  and  they 
met  some  of  the  people.  The  coun- 
tenance of  the  first  native  who  came 
up  to  them  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
man  in  a  state  of  nature.  He  had  no- 
thing artificial  about  him  but  a  white 
band  round  his  brow,  in  token  of 
mourning  for  the  dead.  His  manner 
was  grave,  his  eye  keen  and  intelligent, 
and  as  the  party  were  encamping  and 
were  about  making  a  fire,  he  took  a 
burning  stick,  which  one  of  his  tribe 
had  brought,  and  presented  it  in  a 
manner  expressive  of  welcome.  At  a 
distance  their  women  sat  at  fires,  and 
the  voices  of  children  were  heard. 
"  The  scene,"  says  the  Major,  "  as- 
sumed a  more  romantic  character, 
when — 

'  Like  a  queen,   came  forth  the  lovely 

moon 
From   the  slow-opening  curtains  of  the 

clouds, 
Walking  in  beauty  to  her  midnight  throne.* 

The  soft  notes  of  the  fiute  of  one  of 
the  men  fell  pleasantly  on  the  ear, 
while  the  eye  was  equally  gratified  by 
the  moonbeams  as  they  shot  through 
the  trees,  or  fell  amid  the  curling 
smoke  of  the  encampment.  The  cat- 
tle were  refreshing  in  green  pastures. 
It  was  Saturday  night,  and  next  day 
the  party  were  to  rest.  We  had  thus 
reached,  in  one  month  from  Sydney, 
the  plains  leading  to  the  Darling*  hav- 
ing placed  all  the  mountain  ranges 
behind  us ;  and  those  refiections  height- 
ened our  enjoyment  of  the  scene  round 
us,  and  sweetened  our  repose.'* 

The  reader  who  shall  follow  our 
sketch  on  the  map,  will  perceive  the 
advance  which  had  been  already  made, 
and  feel  a  double  interest  in  what  is 
to  come.  The  expedition,  on  the  18th 
of  April,  turned  towards  the  river  Goo- 
bang  in  the  N.  W.  direction.  The 
country  was  still  level.  They  crossed 
over  two  eminences,  but  their  carts 
met  with  no  impediment  in,  a  traverse 
of  fifteen  miles ;  there  they  were  in  a 
"  land  flowing  with  honey  ;'*  the  na- 
tives extracting  it  from  the  trees  with 
their  tomahawks,  and  exhibiting  no 
slight  ingenuity  in  discovering  the 
combs.  They  would  calc\i  o\i«  oi  V)Ki« 
beet >  and  attach  lo  it,  miltk  %om<&  rsto. 
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or  gum>  the  down  of  the  swan  or  owl. 
The  bee  thus  became  marked  in  its 
movements^  and  was  watched  going 
into  its  hive.  The  spot  thus  discover- 
ed was  soon  searched,  and  the  honey 
decided  to  be  good  prize. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  the  expedi- 
tion had  one  of  those  encounters  with 
the  natives,  which,  to  do  them  jus- 
tice, every  effort  had  been  made  to 
avoid,  but  which,  in  the  ignorance  and 
suspicious  nature  of  those  wild  peo- 
ple, it  was  cKtremely  difficult  to  avoid. 
They  had  moved  some  miles  along 
the  Began;  and  as  the  party  were 
pitching  their  tents,  Major  Mitchell 
went,  as  was  his  custom,  into  the  bed 
of  the  river  with  his  barometer ;  when 
he  heard  from  one  of  the  ponds  down 
its  channel  some  hideous  yells,  then  a 
shot,  and  then  the  voice  of  the  over- 
seer shouting  "  hold  him  I  **  On  hur- 
rying up,  he  saw  a  native  running,  bleed- 
ing, and  screaming  mostpiteouely.  The 
overseer  came  up,  limping,  and  said, 
that  on  approaching  the  pond  with  his 
g^n,  looking  for  ducks,  this  native 
was  there  alone,  sitting  with  his  dog 
at  a  small  fire  ;  that,  as  soon  as  the 
native  saw  him,  he  yelled,  and,  running 
in  a  furious  mtoner  up  the  bank,  im- 
mediately threw  a  fire-stick,  and  one 
of  his  bommerangs,  the  latter  of  which 
struck  the  overseer  on  the  leg»  the 
other  going  over  his  shoulder.  The 
native  still  coming  forward  witli  his 
weapon,  the  man  discharged  his  gun 
at  him  in  his  own  defence,  alarmed  as 
any  man  might  have  been  under  such 
circumstances.  Major  Mitchell's  con- 
duct on  this  vexatious  aflfair  was  manly 
and  humane.  Notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  of  the  man  that  he  should 
not  trust  the  savage,  he  went  up  to 
him  with  a  green  branch  in  his  hand. 
The  savage  evidently  understood  the 
sign,  for  he  ceased  calling  out,  threw 
down  his  weapon,  and  sat  on  the 
ground.  He  was  found  to  have  re- 
ceived the  shot  in  various  parts  of  his 
body,  but  chiefly  in  his  leu  hand  and 
wrist,  which  were  covered  with  blood. 
He  was  finally  prevailed  on  to  go  to 
the  tents  to  have  his  wounds  dressed, 
which  was  done,  one  of  the  men,  whom 
they  callecf  the  doctor,  a)>pljing  lint 
and  friar*s  balsam  to  them.  During 
this  operation,  he  stared  wildly  round 
him  at  the  sheep  and  bullocks,  horses 
and  tents.  It  was  evidrat  that  diey 
ware  all  new  to  Mm. 
**  Oae  cireumstance/*  aays  the  Ma- 


jor,  "  may  serve,  however  trifling,  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  characteristic  quick- 
ness of  those  people.  The  savage  h»d 
asked  for  a  bit  of  tire  to  be  placed  be- 
side him  (the  constant  habit  of  tho 
naked  aborigines),  and  on  seeing  a 
few  sparks  of  burning  grass  running 
towards  my  feet,  he  called  out  to  me, 
'  we,  we  (lire,  tirt'),  that  I  mi^i^ht  avoid 
having  my  clothes  burnt.  This,  in  a 
savage,  amid  so  many  strange  objects, 
and  suffering  from  so  many  wounds, 
received  from  one  of  us,  was  at  least 
an  instance  of  that  natural  civility 
which  sometimes  distinguishes  the  ab- 
origines of  Australia*.  The  man  of  the 
woods  at  last  asked  my  permission  to 
depart,  and  that  he  might  take  a  fire- 
stick;  and  in  going  away  he  said 
much,  which,  from  his  looks  and  ges- 
tures, I  understood  as  expressive  of 
goodwill,  or  thanks,  in  his  way.  He 
further  asked  me  to  accompatiy  him 
till  clear  of  the  bullocks,  and  so  he  lefl 
us. 

It  seems  probable  to  the  Major,  that 
this  unlucky  event  arose  solely  from 
their  approaching  too  suddenly  the 
pools  where  the  natives  usually  resort. 
Whether  this  arises  from  jealousy  of  a 
possession  so  valuable  in  the  hot  sea- 
son, or  from  some  share  of  that  super- 
stition by  which  the  celebrated  Cap- 
tain Cook  lost  his  life,  if  the  ponds 
were  **  tabood,"  tho  fury  of  the  natives 
at  the  approach  of  a  stranger  might  be 
accounted  for. 

Having  at  length  reached  the  Dar- 
ling, they  proposed  to  use  the  boats, 
which,  by  the  judicious  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  slung,  had  thus 
come  across  five  hundred  miles  of  dif- 
ficult country,  without  the  slightest  in- 
jury. Having  first  erected  a  stout 
stockade  and  blockhouse,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  whom  the  exploring 
party  were  to  leave  behind,  they 
launched  the  boats,  which  they 
named  the  Discovery  and  Resolution, 
after  Cook*s  ships,  and  took  three 
months*  provision  on  board,  leaving 
the  same  quantity  for  the  little  gar- 
rison, and  a  month's  provision  for 
the  movement  of  both  parties  home- 
ward. 

The  voyage  soon  came  to  a  conclu- 
sion. Leaving  seven  men  behind,  the 
Major  and  fifteen  had  embarked  in  the 
boatSi  But  the  river,  though  broad, 
was  soon  found  to  be  obstructed  by 
rocks  and  shallows.  In  the  evening 
they  were  forced  to  ^ve  tiv  *^®  **• 
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nt  in  that  quartery  and  returned  to    river,  the  natives  became  more  nume- 
>rt.     But  they  had  acquired  some    reus  and  more  hostile.     One  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  river,  which  beings     men,    who    had    been    tending    the 
remarkably  transparent,  they  had  seen  sheep,  came  in  one  morning  reporting 
the  nature  of  its  bed,  masses  of  ferru-  that  one  oC  the  blacks  had  pointed  a 
ginous  clay;  they  had  also  seen  large  spear  at  him,  and  had  prevented  the 
fi$het  in  ihoab,  suspended  "  liLe  birds  sheep  from  being  driven  liome.     On 
in  the  air."    On  their  return  they  came     Miyor  Mitchell's  hastening  to  the  spot, 
insight  of  two  of  the  natives  fishing  in  with  three  men,  he  found  tiie  black 
two  canoes.     On  observing  the  boats,  still  there,  and  receiving  their  pacific 
they  took  to  their  paddles  and  fled  to  approaches  and  their  green  branch 
the  bank*  leaving  their  canoes  Dohin%!  with  manifest  contempt.     He,  and  a 
them.     These  vessels  were  models  of  Doy  who  was  with  him,  threw  dust  at 
the     moat    primitive     construction  ;  them  with  their  toes,  a  singular  co- 
simply  a  sheet  of  bark  with  a  little  incidence  with  the  Oriental  style  of 
day  at  each  end.  Yet  in  each  of  them  scorn.  The  savage,  in  the  meauvvhile, 
there  was  a  fire»  as  the  weather  was  talked  loud  and  long.     However,  the 
then  very  cold.     In  these  canoes  the  affair  ended,  for  the  time,  without  mis- 
oadve  stands  erect,  and  propels  them  chief,  the  savage  retiring,  but  with 
with  hia  fishing  spear.  He  moves  very  his  spear  still  pointed,  and  evidently 
rapidly.     Proceeding  once  more  on  retiring  only  to  sunmion  his  tribe. 
horseback,  the  exploring  party  came  Late  in  the  afternoon  the   result  of 
again  in  view  of  the  Darling,  on  the  the  morning's  meeting  was  found,  in 
4th  of  June.      On  their  way   they  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  the  savages^ 
passed  what  seemed  to  them  an  ex-  exhibiting  the  most  violent  gestures, 
panse   of  clover,  but  with  a  yellow  refusing  to  sit  down  as  usual  with  [the 
flower.     *^  The  verdure  and  perfume  people,  tossing  the  branches  angrily, 
were  new  to  my  delighted  senses,"  and  spitting.     One  of  them  attempt- 
poetically  observes  the  Miyor,  "  and  ing  to  take  the  pistob  from  the  Major  s 
my  passion  for  discovering  something  belt,  he  fired  it  at  a  tree,  to  try  the 
rich  and  strange  was  fully  gratified  ;  effect  upon  them.    The  effect  was  un- 
while  my  horse,  defving    the    rein,  expected  and  extraordinary.     **  As  if 
seemed  no  less  pleased  in  the  midst  of  they  had  previously  suspected  that  we 
so  delicious  a  feast  as  this  verdure  were  demons,  and  bod  at  length  a  clear 
must  have  appeared  to  him.*'    But  his  proof  of  it,  thev,  with  tenfold  fury, 
next  gratification,  that  of  finding  the  with  hideous  shouts  and    demoniac 
river  again,  with  its  channel  broader  looks,  crouching  and  jumping  to  their 
and  deeper  than  ever,  was  rather  al-  war-song,  repeated  ail  their  gestures 
layed  by  his  coming  into  the  presence  of  defiance,  spitting,  springing  with 
of  the  blacks.     Judging  from  their  the  spear,  and  throwing  dust  at  us,  as 
fires,  he  had  arrived  in  the  quarters  of  thoy  slowly  retired.     In  short,  their 
a  large  tribe.     Their  roads  appeared  hideous  crouching,  measured  gestures, 
in  all  directions,  and  their  women  were  and  low  jumps,  all  to  the  tune  of  a 
fishing  in  the  river.     The  buzz  of  po-  wild  song,  and  the  fiendish  glare  pf 
pnlation  gave  the  banks  the  cheerful  their  black  countenances,  now  all  eyes 
character  of  a  village  in  a  populous  and  teeth,  seemed  a  fitter  spectacle  for 
country."     The  blacks  exhibited  but  Pandemonium,  than  for  the  light  of 
little  of  either  surprise  or  alarm.     A  the  sun.     Tdus  these  savages  slowly 
sturdy  man  hailed  him  from  a  distance,  retired  along  the  river's  bank,  all  the 
andcameboldlyup,  followed  by  seven  while  dancing  in  a  circle,  like  the 
others,  with  an  old  woman.      The  witches  in  Macbeth^  and  leaving  us  in 
Mjgor  alighted  and  met  them,  first  expectation  of  their  return,  and  per- 
sending,  at  their  request,  the  horses  haps  an  attack  in  the  morning." 
out  of  sight     The  old  woman  *'  was        There  are  few  things  more  remark- 
a  loquacious  personage,  scarcely  al-  able  than  that  the  idea  of  enchant- 
lowiag  the  elder  of  the  men  to  say  a  mento    and   superstitious   influences 
word."     She  was  probably  his  wife,  shoukl  be  discoverable  in  every  part 
and  aaierted  her  sex's  privilege ;  hu-  of  the  globe,  however  fieroe»  ignorant, 
man  nature  is  the  same  every  where,  and  savage.     The  idea  itsMf  would 
But  all  were  not  content  with  this  seem  to  imi^y  some  degree  of  refine* 
stiifii  of  tongoss.    As  the  party  foU  ment,  as  it  is  scarcdy  uaSuraU  tad  as 
lowed  the  downwud  eoutwe  of  the  it  evidently  reqnum  Mim«  i)Bift>fti|£o^ 
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and  that  thought  of  a  different  kind  Darlingwas  found  to  have  run  through 
from  any  thing  connected  with  the  no-  a  desert,  yet  the  time  will  come  when 
cessities  of  daily  life.  The  natives  ad-  the  use  of  such  a  stream  to  the  desert 
Viinced  on  the  next  day,  hut  with  more  itself  will  he  felt.  It  had  been  traced 
formality.  They  came  "  with  a  kind  660  miles  without  receiving  any  tri- 
of  processional  chant,  slowly  moving  butary  ;  its  water  sparkliugly  trans- 
their  green  boughs.'*  The  appearance  parent,  and  its  stream  undiminished  ; 
of  one  of  the  savages  was  striking,  the  bed  of  the  river  being  at  an  aver- 
*'  There  was  evidently  some  supersti-  age  depth  of  60  feet  below  the  general 
tion  in  the  ceremony,  the  man  being  surface  of  the  country, 
probably  a  coraje,  or  priest.  He  was  Thus  ended  the  expedition  of  I83j. 
an  old  man,  with  a  large  beard,  and  A  vast  extent  of  country  had  been  ex- 
bushy  hair.  None  but  himself,  and  plored,  which,  though  not  exhibiting 
some  other  old  men,  wore  any  kind  of  much  fertility,  yet  in  no  inhtance  seems 
dress,  and  this  consisted  only  of  a  to  have  been  incapable  of  supporting 
small  cloak  of  skins  fastened  over  his  tillage.  Immeuse  tracts  of  it  are  evi- 
left  shoulder.  While  this  man  of  the  dently  open  to  irrigation,  and  large 
woods  waved  his  bough  aloft,  and  levels  on  the  river's  banks  are  annually 
chanted  that  monotonous  hymn,  the  overHowed.  This,  of  itself,  gives  good 
idea  of  the  Druids  arose  in  my  mind,  promise.  But  if  the  soil  were  more 
It  was  obvious  that  the  ceremony  be-  inauspicious  than  it  has  ever  been 
longed  to  some  strange  superstition."  found,  it  will  yield — for  what  has  not 
He  occasionally  turned  his  back  to-  yielded? — to  the  intelligence,  activity, 
wards  them,  touched  his  eyebrows,  and  patient  vigour  of  British  enter- 
nose,  and  breast,  as  if  crossing  him-  prize.  From  the  strong  interest  which 
self,  then  pointed  his  arm  to  the  sky,  the  public  take  in  Australian  dis- 
then  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast,  all  the  covery,  we  shall  now  advert  to  the 
while  chanting,  with  an  air  of  remark-  subject  of  Miyor  Mitchell's  third  and 
able  solemnity,  and  as  if  quite  ah-  most  important  journey, 
stractcd.  Thb,  however,  was  not  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1835, 
followed  by  any  immediate  attack.  Major  Mitchell  was  appointed  to  con- 
as  it  was  probably  a  previous  devote-  duct  a  new  expedition,  for  the  pur- 
ment  of  the  strangers  to  their  infernal  pose  of  ascertaining  the  course  of  the 
gods.  Darling.  On  the  I7th  of  March,  he 
On  the  12th  of  July,  the  expedition  took  the  field,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
turned  its  steps  homewards.  The  of  two-and-twenty  men,  prepared  to 
course  of  the  tiver  had  been  traced  conquer  all  the  resistance  which  na- 
for  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles,  ture  could  offer,  in  the  shape  of  the 
through  a  country  which  did  not  sup-  wilderne&s,  and  march  over  territo- 
ply  a  single  stream,  and  in  which  there  ries  free  and  fearless,  where  in  after 
grew  but  little  grass  or  trees.  The  times,  probably,  every  step  would  be 
hostility  of  the  natives,  too,  doubtless  contested  by  horse,  foot,  and  artillery, 
rendered  the  advance  of  so  small  a  or  by  some  of  those  still  more  formi- 
party  likely  to  be  wholly  frustrated,  dable  instruments  of  warfare,  which 
The  identity  of  the  Darling  with  the  the  ingenuity  of  man  seems  to  take 
river  seen  entering  the  Murray,  seem-  such  delight  in  inventing.  The  re- 
ed neairly  ascertained,  and  the  continu-  collections  of  a  soldier  during  the  last 
ation  of  the  survey  to  that  point  was  five- aud-t wen ty  years,  lie  amongst 
not  an  object  worth  the  peril  likely  to  stirring  scenes.  The  Major  says,  "  I 
attend  it.  put  the  party  in  movement.  We 
There  are^  few  men  who  feel  no  found  the  earth  parched  and  bad,  but 
gratification  in  the  approach  to  home ;  a  fine  cool  breeze  whispered  through 
and  the  sight  of  the  blockhouse,  which  the  open  forest,  as  we  bounded  over 
they  had  named  Fort  Bourke,  and  hill  and  dale,  and  this  felt  most  re- 
which  they  reached  on  the  10th  of  freshing,  after  the  hot  winds  of  Syd- 
August,  raised  the  spirits- of  the  whole  ncy.  Dr  Johnson's  Abidah  was  not 
party.  From  the  fort  they  had  tra-  more  free  from  care  on  the  morning 
▼elled  600  miles  in  direct  distance.  It  of  his  journey,  than  I  was  on  this  the 
is  true,  that  they  were  still  300  miles  first  morning  of  mine,  which  was  al- 
from  the  frontier  of  the  colony,  which  so  St  Patrick's  day,  and,  in  riding 
was  1 70  miles  from  Sydney.  Still  through  the  bush,  I  had  again  leisure 
tAejr  were  on  their  yrBj  home.     The  to  recall  past  scenes^  connected  with 
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this  anniversary.  I  remembercil  that 
exactly  on  that  morning',  twenty-four 
years  before,  I  had  marched  down  tho 
Glacis  of  Elvas  to  the  tune  of  «  St 
Patrick's  day  in  the  morning,**  as  the 
sua  rose  over  the  beleaguered  towers 
of  Badajod." 

At  Burce,  the  expedition  was  en- 
tertained with  a  dance  by  the  natives. 
This  they  call  the  Corrobery,  and  is 
a  Tery  curious  and  fantastic  specimen 
of  Australian  saltation.  It  always 
takes  place  at  night,  and  by  the  light 
of  blazing  boughs.  They  danced  to 
beaten  time»  accompanied  by  a  song. 
To  supply  this  measure,  they  stretch 
a  skin  rery  tight  over  the  knees  as  a 
drum,  wliich  Niajor  Mitchell  very  nur 
tardily  regards  as  the  tympanum  iu 
its  mdest  form.  The  dancers  paint 
themselves  white,  but  with  such  va- 
riety, that  no  two  indivividuals  are 
like.  The  sound  in  darkness  seems 
necessary  to  the  effect  of  the  whole ; 
sll  those  dances  being  more  or  less 
dramatic, — the  painted  figures  coin- 
ing*forward  in  mystic  order  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  back  ground,  while 
the  singers  and  beaters  of  time  are  in- 
visible. Each  dance  seems  prog  res- 
are.  The  movement  being  at  first  slow, 
and  introduced  by  two  persons,  others 
one  by  one  drop  in,  until  it  warms 
into  the  truly  savage  attitude  of  the 
Corrobery  jump  ;  the  legs  striding  to 
the  utmost,  the  head  turned  over  one 
ihoulder,  the  eyes  glaring,  and  fixed 
with  savage  energy  in  one  direction, 
the  arms  raised  towards  the  head,  the 
hands  usually  grasping  warlike  wea- 
pons. The  jump  uow  keeps  time  with 
each  beat,  and  at  each  leap,  the  dan- 
cer takes  hix  inches  to  one  side,  all 
being  a  connected  line,  led  by  the  first 
dancer.  The  line  is  doubled  or  tre- 
bled, according  to  space  or  numbers, 
ud  this  gives  great  effect ;  for  when 
the  first  line  jumps  to  the  lef>,  the  se- 
cond jumps  to  the  right,  and  the  thiM 
to  the  left  again,  and  so  on  until  tho 
action  acquires  due  intensity,  when 
they  all  simultaneously  and  suddenly 
stop.  The  excitement  which  this 
dance  produces  in  the  savage  is  very 
remarkable.  However  listless,  lying 
half  asleiip  perhaps,  as  they  usually 
are,  ifhen  not  intent  on  game,  set 
him  to  this  dance,  and  he  is  fired  with 
mdden  energy.  Every  nerve  is  strung 
to  aueh  a  dc^free,  that  he  is  no  longer 
to  be  reoogidsed  as  the  same  indivi' 
doal. 


On  the  13th  of  April,  they  fell  in 
with  a  large  partjr  of  the  natives. 
Tiie  singular  alternations  of  heat  and 
moisture  iu  Australia,  render  it  difiS- 
cult  to  ascertain  tho  exact  condition  of 
the  country  from  any  previous  de- 
scription. Thus,  what  Mr  Oxley, 
who  had  traversed  this  tract  some 
years  before,  described,  as  a  *'  noble 
lake,*'  was  now  seen  a  luxuriant 
plain,  with  some  water,  'tis  true,  lodg- 
ed in  one  corner  of  its  surface,  but 
not  more  than  a  foot  deep.  But 
even  this  was  full  of  life,  and  must 
have  exhibited  a  striking  and  inter- 
esting contrast  to  the  vast,  lifeless 
regions  over  which  the  party  had 
come.  "  Innumerable  ducks  took 
refuge  there,  and  also  a  great  num- 
ber of  black  swans  and  pelican!<,  all 
standing  high  upon  their  legs  above 
the  shallow  water.**  Another  attrac- 
tion to  these  birds,  as  well  as  to  the 
natives,  was  an  abundance  of  fresh 
water  mussels,  which  lay  in  the  bed 
of  what  was  once  the  lake.  But  sub- 
sis  tence  in  those  wild  countries  is  ge- 
nerally an  object  of  jealousy,  and 
wherever  any  thing  was  to  be  found 
for  food,  tho  savages  showed  iU-will  to 
the  expedition  ;  this  deepened  as  they 
advanced  into  the  interior,  but  in  the 
beginning  was  exhibited  chiefly  in 
watching  their  movements.  The  ex-  * 
pedition  at  length  reached  the  Mur- 
ray, the  principle  river-  of  Eastern 
Australia,  into  which  the  Darling 
flows,  and  which  conveys  the  chief 
waters  of  that  great  province  to  the 
sea  by  a  southerly  course.  The  liver 
here  was  a  fine  stream,  1G5  yards 
broad,  with  a  bank  twenty-five  feet 
high.  Afler  passing  through  a  wood, 
and  finding  that  it  encircled  **  a  beau- 
tiful lake,  full  sixteen  miles  in  cir- 
cumference,*' they  also  found  that 
its  beach  and  surface  swarmed  with 
natives.  As  the  party  continued 
their  march,  the  natives  followed. 
"  Among  them  were  several  old  men, 
who  took  the  most  active  part, 
and  who  were  very  remarkablo  from 
that  bushy  fulness  and  whiteness  of 
their  beards  and  hair.  The  latter 
growing  thickly  on  their  backs  and 
shoulders  gave  them  a  very  singular 
appearance,  and  accorded  well  with 
that  patriarchal  authority  which  the 
old  men  seem  to  maintain  to  an  asto- 
nishing degree  among  those  %a.\;aki^e 
tribes.  Those  aged  cbieis  itom  l\m« 
to  time  beckoned  to  u&»  re^e^xXxk^t 
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very  often  and  fast«  *'  gowky,  gowky,  have  been  only  the  more  eflfective  if  it 
gowky,*'  which  means,  "  come.*'  had  had  twice  the  number.  But,  by  the 
Notwithstanding  this  invitation, it  may  slarvod  nature  of  those  experiments  in 
be  presumed,  as  Major  Mitchell,  states,  the  desert,  we  find  every  thing  conti- 
that  they  accepted  it  with  peculiar  nually  on  the  point  of  ruin  at  every 
caution,  whuu  they  dibcovered  tliat  change  of  temper  in  the  savages ;  the 
those  were  the  actual  tribe  with  whom  smallness  of  the  escort  actually  invit- 
they  had  the  skirmish  on  the  Darling,  iug  hostility,  and  the  fate  of  the  iutel- 
The  major  had  "  certainly  heard,  ligent  officer  at  their  head,  and  of  the 
when  still  far  up  the  Lachlan,  that  brave  and  faithful  men,  constantly 
those  people  were  coming  down  to  hazarded,  until  tlie  return  amounted  to 
light  him  ;**  but  he  by  no  means  ex-  scarcely  more  than  tin  escape, 
pected  that  they  were  to  be  the  ^rst  Night  had  closed  in,  and  the  groups 
natives  whom  he  was  to  meet  on  the  hung  still  about  them,  having  lighted 
Murray,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  up  largo  fires,  which  formed  a  cordon 
from  the  scene  of  their  former  en-  round  the  camp.  Piper  (the  native 
counter.  "  There  was  something  so  interpreter)  was  desired  to  be  particu- 
false  in  a  forced  loud  laugh,  which  larly  on  the  alert.  At  length  infer- 
the  more  plausible  among  them  would  mation  was  brought  in  that  the  sa- 
frequently  set  up,  that  I  was  quite  at  vages  had  sent  away  all  their  women, 
a  loss  to  conceive  what  they  meant  by  that  there  was  no  keeping  them  from 
this  uncommon  civility.**  In  the  course  the  carts,  and  that  they  seemed  bent 
of  the  evening  they  got  together  all  on  mischief.  Piper  also  took  the 
their  women  and  children  in  groups  alarm,  and  came  to  the  major,  inquir- 
before  the  camp.  Among  those  were  ing,  apparently  with  a  sense  of  re- 
two  daughters  of  a  woman  who  had  ponsibility,  what  the  governor  had 
been  unfortunately  killed  in  the  for-  said  about  ^<  shooting  black  fellows.** 
mer  rencounter.  The  younger  was  "  These,*'  he  continued,  '*  are  Myalls** 
the  handsomest  female  that  they  had  — (wild  natives).  His  wife  had  over- 
yet  seen  among  the  natives.  '*  She  heard  them  arranging  that  three  should 
was  so  far  from  black,  that  the  red  seize  and  strip  him,  while  others  at- 
was  very  apparent  in  her  cheeks.  She  tacked  the  tents.  The  major  told  him 
sat  before  us,  in  a  corner  of  the  group,  that  the  governor  had  said  positively, 
nearly  in  the  attitude  of  Baily's  fine  that  they  were  not  to  shoot  black  fel- 
statute  of  Eve  at  the  Fountain,  and  ap-  lows,  unless  their  own  lives  were  in 
parently  equally  unconscious  that  she  danger.  He  then  drew  up  the  men  in 
was  naked.**  But  a  true  touch  of  bar-  line,  and  they  were  ordered  to  give 
barism  follows.  **  As  my  eye,**  says  three  cheers  on  the  sending  up  a 
Major  Mitchell,  *'  lingered  upon  her  rocket.  This  proof  of  their  being  on 
for  a  moment,  while  deeply  regretting  the  alert,  put  the  blacks  to  flight, 
the  fate  of  her  mother,  the  brother  of  They,  however,  were  not  without  their 
the  dead  chief,  whose  hand  had  more  savage  cunning.  For,  on  escaping 
than  once  been  laid  upon  my  cap,  as  out  of  the  immediate  contact  of  those 
if  to  feel  if  it  were  proof  against  the  .  masters  of  fire,  they  hailed  them  from 
blow  of  a  waddy  (club),  begged  of  me  the  wood,  to  come  and  see  their 
to  accept  her  in  exchange  for  a  toma-  dancing.  This  artifice  not  succeeding, 
hawk."  which  was  probably  intended  for  the 
Of  course,  the  party  in  the  presence  massacre  of  them  all,  the  dance  soon 
of  those  savages  was  kept  in  continual  died  away,  and  the  party  were  left  in 
expectation  of  an  attack,  and  the  state  anxious  expectation  of  an  attack, 
of  men  so  many  hundred  miles  ad-  During  the  night  all  was  still ;  but 
vanced  in  the  desert,  and  with  every  soon  after  day-break,  the  tribe  were 
chance  of  general  hostility  rising  seen  to  be  in  motion.  Their  first  ma- 
against  them,  must  have  been  extreme-  noeuvre  was  to  set  the  fallen  branches 
ly  anxious.  It  seems  evident  that  on  fire.  Those  in  the  rear  were  soon 
none  of  those  expeditions  were  made  seen  busy  in  setting  the  thickets  on 
in  sufficient  force.  Why  was  there  flame,  and  the  party,  as  the  wind  blew 
but  one  man  of  science  attached  to  towards  them,  were  likely  to  beenvdop- 
each  ?  Why  but  one  botanist  ?  Why  ed  in  smoke.  The  major  ott  this  order* 
but  a  handful  of  men  as  the  escort  ?  ed  his  rifle  to  be  brought  flrom  the  hut> 
The  expedition  fhooid  have  consisted  and4he  men  to  Bt&na  to  their  arms. 
efs  bondred  men  at  least,  and  would  Two  o\d  u;?a|^»  ^Vmo  \!Adbeen  kind* 
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liiyg  the  branches,  saw  thii(»  with  the 
sagacity  of  foxes»  aud  instantly  got 
out  of  the  TFay.     Eig-ht  men  were  then 
orilereil  to  advance  ta\\a.rua  tlieni,  and 
hold  up  their  fire-arms,  but  not  to  firo 
unless  they  vere  attacked,  and  to  re- 
turn at  the  Aouud  of  the  hug-le.   The  sa- 
vages took  to  their  heels,  aud  the  party, 
thus  relieved  from  their  presence,  re- 
turned to  the  business  of  the  day,  and 
moved  forward  on  their  journey.    But 
they  were  not  so  easily  to  get  rid  of 
these   troubledome   guests.      On   ap- 
proaching the  bank  of  the  Murray, 
after  a  march  of  three  miles,  they  saw 
the  savages  in  their  rear,  still  keeping 
at  a  considerable  distance,  but  with 
endent  hostility — their  leader  carry- 
iug  a  lieavy  bundle  of  spears. 

*'  It  was  most  painful  and  alarming 
to  me,"  says  the  Major,  "  now  to  dis- 
cover that  the  knowledge  which  they 
had  acquired  of  the  nature  of  our  arms, 
by  the  loss  of  lives  last  year,  did  not 
deter  them  from  followiug  us  with  the 
mcfct  hostile  intentions,  for  this  was 
now  past  all  doubt.     We  had  endea- 
voured to  prevent  them  by  the  demon- 
stration of  the  men  advancing  with 
fire-arms,    yet    they   still   persisted ; 
and  Piper  had  gathered  from  them 
that  a  portion  of  their  tribe  was  still 
before  us.     Our  route  lay  along  tiio 
bank  of    a  river   peo])led   by   other 
powerful  tribes,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
hundred  miles  we  would  only  hope  to 
reach  the  spot  where  the  tribe  already 
following  in  our  rear  had  commenced 
the  most  unprovoked   hostilities  last 
season.      To    attempt    to    conciliate 
these  people  had,   last  year,  proved 
hopeless.     Our  gifts  had  ouly  excited 
their   cupidity,  and  our  forbearance 
had  only  inspired  them  with  a  poor 
opinion  of  our  courage,  while  their 
meeting  us  in  this  place  was  a  proof 
that  the  effect  of  our  arms  had  not  been 
sofficicnt  to  convince  them  of  our  su- 
perior strength.     A  drawn  batth*  was 
out  of  the  question,  but  1  was  assured 
by  Piper  and  the  other  young  natives, 
that  we  should  soon  lo^e  some  of  the 
tnen  in  charge  of  the  cattle." 

The  river  had  hero  taken  a  wide 
bend  to  the  south)  by  which  means  the 
route  was  perplexed  for  a  time,  and 
the  ilay*8  journey  was  again  through 
desolation.  «  No  signs  of  the  river 
vere  visible,  unless  it  might  be  a  few 
trees  which  there  resembled  the  roasts 
of  ships  in  a  dark  and  tronbled  sea, 
and  eqtaiDj  bsMudouB  waa  this  land 
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navigation,  from  our  uncertainly  as  to 
the  situation  of  the  riviT,  on  which  our 
iiiuiinof  water  depended,  and  the  ecr- 
taiuiy  that,  HhiTuvei  it  was,  there  were 
our  foes  before  us."  This  was  u  sufti- 
eienily  painful  situation.     Tiiey  had 

travelled  from   morning  liii  du>k a 

stomiwas  gathering  overhead.  *•  On  mH 
sides  the  llit  and  barren  w.L»te  blende<i 
iniperci  plibly  with  a  .^'ky  as  dJMnal  and 
ominous  as  ever  closed  in  darkne^.*•. 
One  bleak  aud  sterile  spot  hardly  ;if. 
forded  room  for  our   camp,   but  tin? 
cattle  had  neither  water  nor  trrass  that 
night.'*     At  length  tne  storm  came 
on,  and  there  was  no  want  of  water 
thus  poured  upon  them.     ( )n  the  next 
day  they  again  found  themselves  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.      At  five  miles 
from   their   renting- ])lace,    the    broad 
expanse  of  the  liver  Murray,  with  the 
luxuriant  verdure  of  its  margins,  came 
suddenly  in  view,  without  any  signs 
of  its  proximity  appearing  in  the  bar- 
ren track  over  which  thev  had  travel- 
led  twenty-three  miles.     On  the  next 
day,  as  they  recommenced  their  jour- 
nev,  thev  heard  the  voices  of  a  vast 
body  of  blacks  following,  with  prodi- 
gious shouting  and  war-cries.    «  I  was 
at  length  C(»nvinccd,*'  says  Major  Mit- 
chell, '<  that  unless  1  couhl  check  their 
progress  in  our  rear  by  some  attack, 
wiiich  might  prevent  them  from  fol- 
lowiug us  so  closely,  the  parly  would 
be  in  dang(  r  of  being  compelled  to 
light  its  w  :iy  back  against  the  whole 
population  v,ho  would  iissemble  in  our 
n*ar,   for  iu   that  season  of  dniught 
those  people  could  live  only  on  tho 
banks  of  these  large  rivers."     He  sent 
half  the  party  to  post  themselves  along 
the  bank,  while,  with  the  other  half, 
he  proceeded.     The  multitude,  seeing 
the  party  thus  posted,  began  to  ]>oise 
their  spears  ;  this  being  consiilered  as 
the  signal  of  attack,  the  tiring  began, 
which,  being  perceived  by  the  party 
in  advance,  the  general  fire,  though 
without  orders,  commenced,  and  the 
blacks,   suddenly   dispersing,    rushed 
into  the  river,  some  cro5sing  it,  and 
some  swimming  down    the    stream. 
From  tho  information  afterwanls  ob- 
tained by  Piper,  it  was  said  that  fevcn 
were  shot,  among  whom  was  th«»  chief. 
Much  as  the  Major  Regretted  this  col- 
lision, it  seems  to  have  been  unavoid- 
able, and  it  certainly  had  the  advan- 
tage of  dispersing  the  tribe. 

In  a  work  of  lh\s  orAet,  vW  \g^o- 
graphieal  details  mwl  Vwi  ^iiamv^t^- 
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Uvelj  dry,  but  the  writer  has  the  it  with  them  whenever  they  can,  sit 
happy  art  of  giving  them  a  new  inte-  round  it  wherever  they  settle  for  the 
rest  by  interspersing  them  with  strik-  night,  and  clearly  regard  it  as  a  neces- 
ing  descriptions  of  scenery  and  native  sary  of  life.  Yet  those  people,  in  a 
manners.  He  is  evidently  disposed  to  state  of  complete  nakedness,  endure, 
think  the  best  that  he  can  of  the  wild  through  the  winter,  cold  and  wet  that 
men,  but  he  is  justly  awake  to  their  would  kill  a  robust  European  in  twenty- 
dangerous  qualities.     On  the  banks  of  four  hours. 

the  Murray,  as  he  was  reconnoitering  In  another  instance  M^jor  Mitchell 
the  ground  for  a  camp,  **  I  observed,**  says,  **  At  this  camp,  where  we  lay 
says  he,  *'  a  native  on  the  opposite  shivering  for  want  of  fire/*  (it  was  in 
bank,  and  without  being  seen  by  him,  June,  about  the  middle  of  the  Austra- 
I  stood  awhile  to  watch  the  habits  of  lian  winter),  **  the  different  habits  of 
a  savage  man  at  home.  His  hands  the  aborigines  and  us  strangers  from 
were  ready  to  seize,  his  teeth  to  eat  the  north  were  strongly  contrasted, 
any  living  thing ;  his  step,  light  and  On  that  freezing  night  the  natives 
soundless  as  that  of  a  shadow,  gave  no  stript  off  their  clothes,  their  usual  cus- 
iutimation  of  his  approach  ;  his  walk  tom,  previously  to  lying  down  to  sleep 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  prowling  of  in  the  open  air,  their  bodies  being 
a  beast  of  prey  ;  every  little  track  or  doubled  round  a  few  burning  reeds, 
impression  left  on  the  earth  by  the  We  could  not  understand  how  they 
lower  animals,  caught  his  keen  eye,  bore  the  cold  thus  naked,  when  the 
but  the  trees  overhead  chiefly  engaged  earth  was  white  with  frost ;  and  they 
his  attention.  Deep  in  the  hollow  were  equally  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
heart  of  some  of  the  upper  branches  we  could  sleep  in  our  tents  without  a 
was  still  hidden,  as  it  seemed,  the  bit  of  fire  beside  us  to  keep  our  bodies 
opossum  on  which  he  was  to  dine.  warm.  For  the  support  of  animal 
The  wind  blew  cold  and  keenly  heat,  fire  and  smoke  are  almost  as  ne- 
through  the  lofty  trees  on  the  river  cessary  as  clothes  are  to  us,  and  the 
margin,  yet  that  brawny  savage  naked  savage  is  not  without  some  rea- 
was  entirely  naked.  Had  I  been  son  on  his  side ;  for,  with  fire  to  warm 
unarmed,  I  had  much  rather  have  met  his  body,  he  has  all  the  comfort  that 
a  lion  than  that  sinewy  biped ;  but  I  he  ever  knows,  whereas  we  require 
was  on  horseback,  with  pistols  in  my  both  fire  and  clothing,  and  can  there- 
holsters,  and  the  broad  river  was  flow-  fore  have  no  conception  of  the  inten- 
ing  between  us.  I  overlooked  him  from  sity  of  enjoyment  imparted  to  the  na- 
a  high  bank,  and  I  ventured  to  disturb  ked  body  of  a  savage  by  the  glowing 
his  meditations  with  a  halloo.  He  embrace  of  a  cloud  of  smoke  in  winter, 
then  stood  still,  looked  at  me  for  about  or,  in  summer,  the  luxury  of  a  bath 
a  minute,  and  then  retired,  with  that  which  he  may  enjoy  in  any  pool, 
easy  bounding  kind  of  step  which  may  when  not  content  with  the  refreshing 
be  termed  a  running  walk,  exhibiting  breeze  which  fans  him  during  the  in- 
an  unrestrained  facility  of  movement,  tense  heat.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  ex- 
apparently  incompatible  with  dress  of  posure  the  skin  of  the  Australian  na- 
any  kind.  It  is  in  bounding  lightly  at  tive  remains  as  soft  and  as  smooth  as 
such  a  pace,  that,  with  the  additional  velvet,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
aid  of  the  wammerah,  (a  short  notch-  the  obstructions  of  drapery  would  con- 
ed stick),  the  native  can  throw  his  stitute  the  greatest  of  his  objections  to 
spear  with  sufficient  force  and  velocity  the  permanent  adoption  of  civilized 
to  kill  the  emu  or  kangaroo,  even  when  Ufe.** 

at  their  speed."  The  expedition  now  wound  its 
In  some  instances,  however,  they  weary  way  towards  the  south ;  and, 
wore  short  cloaks  of  kangaroo  skins,  after  toiling  through  a  succession  of 
but  their  being  able  to  endure  the  cli-  swamps,  approached  a  country  which 
mate  in  such  a  state  of  nudity  is  alto-  put  them  all  in  good  spirits.  One  of  the 
gether  surprising.  It  was  frequently  most  pleasing  features  of  the  whole 
raining — the  winter  is  stormy — a  large  narrative  is  the  almost  youthful  buoy- 
portion  of  at  least  the  eastern  terri-  ancy  with  which  this  man  of  science 
tory  is  swampy  —  and  the  winter,  in  and  travel  evidently  enjoys  the  beau- 
general,  seems  to  be  damp  and  cold,  ties  of  nature.  The  difficulty  of  drag- 
The  Datives,  too,  are  fuHy  sensible  of  ffing  their  waggons  through  the  aink- 
the  ^ntiScadon  of  Are,  for  they  carry  ing  8o\i  ^uA  eikvastod  every  onei — 
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(AngTXBt  9) — and  it  was  Dot  uBtil  sun*  some    points    picturesque    limestone 

set  that  they  were  enabled  to  rest  from  cliffs  overhung  the  riyers,  and  cas- 

their  seTere  labour.     Next  morning',  cades   were  flowing   out  of  caverns 

however,  they  were  on  their  route>  and  hung  with  stalactities ;  at  others  the 

they  had  their  recompense.     "  At  a  shores  were    festooned    with    green 

mile  and  a  half  from  the  camp  which  creeping  shrubs  and  creepers,  or  ter- 

tbey  had  left  behind,  a  scene  opened  minated  in  a  smooth  grassy  bank> 

wkueh  gladdened  every  heart.     An  sloping  to  the  water's   edge.      The 

open  grassy  country,  extending  as  far  river  soon  opened  to  an  uniform  width 

could  see,  the  hills  round  and  of  sixty  yards,  its  waters  being  every- 


imooth  as  a  carpet,  the  meadows  where  smooth  and  unruffled,  the  cur- 
broad,  and  either  green  as  an  emerald,  rent  having  at  length  become  scarce- 
or  of  a  rich  golden  colour,  from  the  ly  perceptible.  After  rowing  about 
abundance,  as  we  found,  of  a  little  ra-  sixteen  miles  they  landed  and  encarop- 
nuncnloa-like  flower.  Down  into  ed  for  the  night.  The  sun  set  in  a 
that  delightful  vale  our  vehicles  cloudless  sky,  but  from  the  highest 
trundled^  over  a  gentle  slope,  the  earth  cliffs  nothing  was  visible  but  an  undu- 
being  covered  with  a  thick  matted  lating  woody  country.  Their  position 
turf.  That  extensive  valley  was  wa-  and  prospects  were  now  so  interesting 
tered  by  a  winding  stream,  which  glit-  that  through  the  night  they  longed  for 
tered  through  trees  fringing  each  the  day.  The  next  day  was  equally 
bank.  As  we  went  on  our  way  re-  fine,  still  they  continued  to  descend 
joicing,  I  perceived,  at  length,  two  the  stream,  the  breadth  of  which  was 
figures  in  the  distance.  They  proved  101  yards,  and  the  mean  depth  five 
to  be  a  woman  with  a  little  boy  ;  and,  fathoms.  On  the  whole,  considering 
as  toon  as  she  saw  us,  she  began  to  its  permanent  fulness,  the  character 
run.  I  presently  overtook  her ;  and,  of  its  banks,  and  the  uniformity  of 
with  the  few  words  I  knew,  prevailed  its  width  and  depth,  it  was  the  finest 
on  her  to  stop,  until  the  two  women  of  body  of  fresh  water  which  they  Iwkd 
onr  party  should  come  up,  for  I  had  seen  in  Australia,  and  the  party  wore 
long  ..been  at  a  loss  for  the  names  of  in  strong  hope  that  they  should  find  it 
localities.  She  was  not  so  much  making  its  way  to  the  ocean  by  some 
alarmed  as  might  have  been  expected,  noble  outlet. 

and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  she  and  the  It  was  long  since  remarked,  that 
women  perfectly  understood  each  every  thing  in  Australia  seemed  form- 
other.  Saohwas  the  solitary  inhabitant  ed  on  a  plan  the  reverse  of  every  thing 
of  this  splendid  valley,  resembling  a  in  other  parts  of  the  woild ;  that  the 
nobleman's  park  on  a  gigantic  scale,  swans  were  black,  the  rivers  flowed 
They  had  at  length  come  in  sight  of  frum  the  sea- shore  into  the  interior  ; 
the  river  which  they  were  to  add  to  that  the  mountains  were  the  most  fer- 
British  discoveries,  and  which  is  hence-  tile,  while  the  plains  were  the  most 
forth  to  remain  the  only  trophy  of  the  sterile  parts  of  the  soil ;  that  even  the 
somnolent  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  animals  were  as  singular  as  the  coun- 
We  presume  that  with  all  his  official  try;  and  the  Omtthon/nchusparadoX' 
considerations,  the  remarkable  placidi-  us,  and  the  kangaroo,  were  adduced 
ty,  combined  with  the  remarkable  shal-  in  proof  of  the  sport  of  nature.  The 
lownessofthis  new  discovery,  may  have  Glenelg  certainly  in  some  degree  cor- 
mvoluntarily  influenced  the  gallant  roborated  this  system  of  contraries  ; 
Major  in  his  giving  it  the  name  of  the  its  breadth  and  beauty  were  all  in  the 
Glenelg.  On  the  18th  of  August  the  interior.  As  it  approached  the  sea, 
boats  were  launched  on  the  bosom  of  with  a  bend  to  the  south-east,  the 
the  stream,  and  provisions  laid  in  for  height  of  the  banks  diminished  rapidly, 
ten  days.  Leaving  Mr  Stapleton,  with  and,  soon  after  passing  a  small  bushy 
the  remainder  of  the  party,  to  occupy  island,  the  stream  became  shallow ; 
the  point  of  a  hill,  which  he  named  a  few  low  sand-hills  appearing  bcforo 
Fort  Hare,  in  memory  of  his  com-  them,  they  rounded  a  low  rocky  point, 
manding  officer,  who  fell  at  Badajos,  and  through  an  openinfr  straight  in 
in  leading  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  light  front,  saw  the  '<  green  rolling  breakers 
divbion  to  the  storm,  he  embarked  of  the  sea.**  In  the  two  basins  at  this 
with  uxteen  men  in  two  boats.  The  entrance  there  was  scarceV^  w^Vet  ^\x^« 
river  soon  widened!,  the  aceufiry  on  the  ficJent  to  float  the  boaA.%,  ;itv^  \>cra& 
Yfanks  wms  pleMsant  and  various;  at  "  their  hopes  of  finding  a.  ^ott.  %X\^ 
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luoiUh  of  ibis  fine  river  were  at  an  business  of  the  Bay  seemed  to  be  of 
end."    The  latitude  was  32°  2'  58"  S.  importance  in  other  points.     «  I  was 
On  re-entering  the  river  to  encamp  informed,  that  only  a  few  days  before 
for  the  nighty  the  Major^  by  the  help  my  arrival,  live  vessels  lay  at  anchor 
of  a  bottle  of  whisky  given  to  the  together  there,  and  that  the  commu- 
men,  named  the  river  after  the  colo-  nication  was  regularly  kept  up  with 
nial  Secretary  ;  thus  the  name  of  that  Van  Diemen's  Land  by  vessels  from 
functionary  has  at  least  one  chance  of  Launceston.     Messrs  Henty  wereim- 
surviving  himself  in  Australia.  porting  sheep  and  cattle  as  fast  as  ves- 
Our  readers  now  may  easily  follow  sels  could  bring  them  over,  and  the 
the  route  of  the  expedition  along  the  numerous  whalers  touching  or  fishing 
shore.     Proceeding  round  the  Bay  of  there  were  found  to  be  good  custom- 
Portland,  they  were  struck  with  "  the  ers  for  farm  produce  and  whatever  else 
resemblance  to  houses  afforded  by  what  could  be  spared  from  the  establish- 
they  conceived  to  be  cliffs.     The  re-  ment.**     This  is  curious ;  but  not  the 
semblance  was  certainly  to  be  consi-  least  curious  of  it  is,  that  the  whole 
dered  strong,  for  they  were  houses,  affair  seems  to  have  been  quite  un- 
While  the  M^or  was  investigating  known  to  the  government  of  the  co- 
them  with  his  telescope,  one  of  the  men  lony  ;  it  was  evidently  so  to  the  sur- 
said  that  he  had  seen  a  brig  at  anchor ;  Teyor-general,  the  chief  officer  of  all 
soon  after  a  shot  was  heard  as  they  settlements  in  the  territory.     A  flouiv 
were  ascending  the  cliffs.    The  nature  ishing  trade,  a  large  establishment,  a 
of  the  neighbourheod  seems  to  have  constant  intercourse  with  the  neigh- 
now  been  a  consideration  of  some  im-  bouring  island,  itself  a  British  colony, 
portance,  and,  becoming  apprehensive  and  a  great  fishing  station  for  whalers, 
tiiat  the  parties  might  either  be,  or  all  seem  to  have  come  upon  his  know- 
suppose  the  Major  and  his  men  to  be,  ledge  as  matters  of  absolute  novelty, 
bush-rangers  (fugitive  convicts),  he  Yet  these  are  not  things  that  could  be 
ordered  them  to  fire  a  gun  and  sound  easily  concealed,  nor  was  there  the 
the   bugle.      But,   on  reaching  the  least  attempt  to  conceal  them.     It  is 
higher  ground,    he    discovered    not  true  that  they  may  have  been  out  of 
only  a  beaten  path  but  the  tracks  of  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Sydney, 
carts.*'     The  mystery,  however^  was  but  there  seems  no  very  adequate  rea- 
to  be  soon  developed.     A  man  made  son  why  they  should  have  been  so 
his  appearance,  who  informed  them  totally  out  of  its  knowledge, 
that  the  vessel  at  anchor  was  the  Eli-  Wild    as   the  natives   were,   and 
zabeth  of  Launceston  (in  Van  Die-  treacherous  as  the  perils  of  savage  life 
man*s  Land),  and  that  just  round  the  make  them,  the  feelings  of  human  na- 
point  they  would  come  upon  the  large  ture  were  there,  and  the  feelings,  too, 
farming  establishment  of  the  Messrs  of  a  sense  of  bettering  their  condition. 
Henty.    The  Major  accordingly  made  This  was  given  in  a  simple  but  strik- 
his  way  to  the  house,  where  he  was  ing  example  by  one  of  the  women, 
hospitably  received,    and  where    he  When  Major  Mitchell  was  about  to 
learned   that  the  Messrs  Henty  had  move  homewards  with  a  part  of  the 
been  established  two  years.  Tliey  seem  expedition,  he  observed  that  **  the  wi- 
to  have  made  good  use  of  their  time,  dow  Turanduscy,  who  was  to  remain 
It  was  obvious  from  the  magnitude  with   Mr  Stapleton*s  party  and  the 
and  extent  of  the  buildings,  and  the  carts,  was  marked  with  white  round 
substantial  fencing,  that  both  time  and  the  eyes  (the  native  fashion  of  monrn- 
labour  had  been  expended  in  their  con-  ing),  and  that  the  face  of  her  child, 
struction.     *'  A  good  garden,  stocked  Ballandella,  was  whitened  also.    This 
with  abundance  of  vegetables,  already  poor  woman,  who  had  cheerfully  car- 
smiled  on  Portland  Bay ;  the  soil  was  ried  the  child  on  her  back  when  we 
very  rich  on  the  overhanging  cliffs,  had  offered  to  carry  both  in  the  carts, 
and  tlie  potatoes  and  turnips  produced  and  who  was  as  careful  and  affectionate 
here  surpassed  \x\  magnitude  and  qua-  as  any  mother  could  be,  had  at  length 
lity  any  I  had  ever  seen  elsewhere,  determined  to  entrust  to  me  the  care 
I  learned  that  the  Bay  was  much  re-  of  her  infant.     I  was  gratified  with 
sorted  to  by  vessels  engaged  in  the  such  a  proof  of  the  mother  sconfidonco 
wbalo  tishery,  and  that  upwards  of  in  us ;  but  I  should  haye  been  less  will- 
Morcn  hundred  tons  of  oil  had  been  ing  to  take  charge  of  her  child  had  I 
shipped  there  that  season,"    But  the  not  been  tiwixe  ot  l\MlrB«^A\l«i  %UtQ 
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■  if  lUvery  to  which  the  native  females 
I  an  doomed.  The  widow  had  been 
I  hag  enough  with  us  to  be  senrible  how 
I  nnch  more  her  sex  was  respected  by 
dfiliied  men  than  aavages*  and,  as  I 
oonceifed,  it  was  with  such  sentiments 
that  she  committed  her  child  to  mj 
ehargei  under  the  immediate  care* 
koweverf  of  Piper  s  gin  (wife).*' 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  inte- 
restiog  volumes  without  a  glowing  an- 
ticipation of  the  future  greatness  of 
this  more  than  imperial  colony.  Its 
wastes  and  mountain  ranges  undoubt- 
edly at  present  appear  desolate,  but 
their  condition  is  not  to  be  decided 
QDtil  it  shall  have  been  fairly  tried  by 
the  energies  of  a  population  with  Bri- 
tish blood  in  their  veins.  They  may 
be  iotended,  too,  for  barriers  and  de- 
ienees  of  future  nations.  But  the  land 
coDtains  vast  districts  full  of  the  pro- 
mise of  boundless  fertility,  full  of  pic- 
turesque beauty,  and  already,  by  the 
boQQty  of  nature,  prepared  for  the 
best  prosperity  of  man.  The  latter 
portions  of  the  Journal  are  crowded 
with  brief  but  expressive  sketches  of 
this  fine  diversity  of  soil  and  land- 
scape. 

"  S^t.  25 One  bold  range  of  fo- 
rest land  appeared  before  us,  and,  after 
crossing  it,  we  passed  over  several 
rivulets  falling  northward,  then  over 
a  ridge,  and  then  descended  into  a 
valley  of  the  finest  description.  Grasoy 
liiils,  clear  of  timber,  appeared  beyond 
a  stream  also  flowing  northward.'* 
This  noble  country  continues,  yet 
with  new  aspects  of  luxuriance,  and 
even  of  grandeur. 

"  Sept.  26.— By  diverging  a  little 
to  the  right,  we  entered  upon  an  open 
tract  of  country  of  the  iiuest  descrip- 
tion, stretching  away  to  the  south-west 
smong'  similar  hills,  until  they  were 
lost  in  tlie  extreme  distance.  The 
whole  surface  was  green  as  an  eme- 
rald." They  now  meet  with  some 
streams  watering  this  tract,  and  ap- 
proach two  lofty  smooth  round  1  '.11.4, 
"  green  to  the  sky,"  the  unilci  si  reams 
flowing  through  an  open  dell,  through 
which  the  carts  passed  without  meeting 
any  impediment.  The  Major  ascended 
one  of  those  hills,  and  "  enjoyed  such 
a  charming  view  eastward  from  this 
summit,  as  can  but  seldom  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  explorers  of  new  countries.  The 
surface  presented  the  forms  of  virgin 
beauty  clothed  in  the  hues  of  spring, 
and  the  shining  verdure  of  the  earUi 
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was  relieved  by  the  darker  hues  of  the 
woi)d  with  which  they  were  inter- 
laced. .  .  .  The  hills  seemed  entirely 
c»f  lava,  and  1  named  the  wholu  forma- 
tion, which  seemed  so  peculiar,  the 
Mameloid  Hills,  and  the  station  Mount 
Greenock,  lo  travelling  throuj^h  this 
£<len  no  road  was  necessary,  nor  any 
ingenuity  in  conducting  wheel-car- 
riagei  wherever  we  chose.  When 
wo  had  completed  fourteen  miles,  we 
encamped  on  the  edge  of  an  open 
plain  near  a  small  rivulet,  the  oppo- 
site bank  consisting  of  grassy  forest 
land." 

The  same  country  continues.-— 
"  Sept,  27.  We  this  day  crossed  seve- 
ral fine  running  streams,  and  forests  of 
box  and  blue-gum  growing  on  ridges 
of  trapean  conglomerate.  At  length 
we  entered  on  a  very  level  and  exten- 
sive flat,  exceedingly  green,  and  re- 
sembling an  English  park.'*  This 
language  may  occasionally  seem  too 
much  resembling  the  usual  enthusiasm 
of  discoverers,  an  enthusiasm  which, 
in  the  instance  of  our  naval  officers, 
manlv  and  intelligent  a  class  as  they 
are,  has  often  produced  disappoint- 
ment. But,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  circumstances  are  diflerent.  A 
sailor  s  raptures  at  seeing  any  thing 
that  looks  like  verdure,  after  having 
been  long  wearied  by  sky  and  sea, 
ought  to  be  largely  allowed  for.  But 
Major  Mitchell  ytnn  fully  accustomed 
to  the  sight,  and  he  has  no  hesitation 
in  describing  the  wilderness  in  the  lan- 
guage of  desolation.  His  sketches 
vary  with  the  change  of  scene ;  and 
after  this  description,  glowinii  as  ii  is, 
we  have  details  of  thu  country  which 
ho  subsequently  p^issed  through  in  his 
way  north- east,  by  no  means  too  cap- 
tivating. That  ho  has  a  strong  sense 
of  natural  loveliness  is  clear,  but  wo 
altogether  doubt  that  he  has  coloured 
a  single  feature  of  his  first  impressions. 
Our  only  fault  with  him,  and  that  a 
trivial  one,  is  his  selection  of  names 
for  ]ii»  liLils  and  valleys.  A  discoverer 
may  certainly  be  granted  >ouio  allow- 
ance in  distributing  his  new-found 
realm  among  his  friends  ;  but  we  wish 
that  the  custom  were  altog(?tlier  laid 
aside  of  giving  the  names  of  insigni- 
ficant officials,  however  high  their  sta- 
tion, and  in  some  instances,  of  officials 
equally  insii^nificant  in  station  and 
person.  We  do  not  make  the  remark 
especially  with  reference  to  this  able 
man,  but  to  all ;  and  the  future  mas- 
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Thns  the  scene  ended  in  hearty  langh- 
\ag.  The' Major  observes^  "That 
ke  WIS  at  length  convinced,  that  no 
tindness  had  the  slightest  eiffct  in 
ahering  the  savage  desire  of  the  na- 
tiTes  to  kill  white  men,  on  their  first 
eomiog  among  them.  That  Austra- 
lia ean  never  be  explored  with  safety, 
except  by  very  powerful  parties,  wUi 
probably  be  proved  by  the  treacherous 
murder  of  many  brave  white  men.** 

On  October  the  I7th,  they  reached 
tbe  Murray.     No  one  could  have  mis- 
taken the  access ;  for  the  vast  extent 
of  verdant  margin,  with  its  lofty  trees 
aad  still  lakes,  coidd  have  belonged  to 
no  other  Australian  river  which  they 
hsd  met.     After  reaching  this  power- 
fbl  stream,  they  began  to  look  for  the 
mirki  of  cattle,  having  heard  that  the 
herds  of  the  settlers  had  already  ex- 
tended themselves  even  in  this  remote 
direction.     They  at  last  found  tracks 
of  the  wheels  of  a  g^g  drawn  by  one 
borse,  and  accompanied  by  others,  but 
they  were  some  months  old.    Such  are 
tbe  minute  remarks  and  trivial  objects 
which  excite  the  interest  of  men  in 
those  solitudes.     The  full  and  flow- 
ing river,  always  a  source  of  anima- 
tion, gave  an  unusual  appearance  of 
life  and  motion  to  the  desert,  where 
all  around  was  so   still.      Serpents 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  tenants  of 
the  wilderness,  and  some  were  seen  of 
a  species  apparentlv  peculiar  to  the 
river.     They  invanably  take  to  it, 
and  one  beautiful  reptile  in  particular, 
of  a  gold  colour,  with  red  streaks, 
sprung  from  under  the  Major's  horse^s 
feet,  and  *'  rode  upon  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  the  boiling  stream,  keeping 
abreast  of  us,  and  holding  his  head 
erect,  as  if  in  defiance,  and  without 
once  attempting  to  make  his  escape, 
until  he  died  in  his  glory  by  a  shot.** 
As  their  route  turned  homewards, 
they  appear  to  have  been  in  some  fear 
of  the  failure  of  their  provisions,  and 
it  became  a  matter  of  primary  impor- 
tance to  fall  in  with  some  of  the  cattle 
of  the  out  stations.     At  length  they 
found  the  tracks  not  only  of  cattle  but 
of  well- shod  horses  I     The  Major  now 
hastened  back  with  the  good  tidings  to 
the  party,  brought  the  carts  into  the 
valley,  and  pushed  onward,  cheered 
by  finding  additional  marks,  even  the 
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print  of  young  calves*  f^Qi,  "  And  at 
length,**  as  he  pleasantly  tells,  "  the 
welcome  sight  of  the  cattle  themselves 
delighted  our  longinij:  eyes,  not  to 
mention  our  stomachs,  wliich  were 
then  in  tlie  best  possible  state  to  assist 
our  perceptions  of  the  beauty  of  a 
foreground  of  fat  cattle.**  But  the 
view  was  destined  to  end  in  disappoint- 
ment. '*  We  were  soon  surrounded 
by  a  staring  herd  of  at  least  800  wild 
animals,  and  I  took  a  shot  at  one :  but 
my  ball  only  made  him  jump ;  upon 
which  the  whole  body,  apparently  very 
wild,  made  off  to  the  mountains. 
Symptoms  of  famine  began  now  to  show 
themselves  in  thesuUenness  of  some  of 
the  men ;  and  1  most  reluctintly  con- 
sented to  kill  one  of  our  poor  working 
animals,  which  was  accordingly  shot, 
as  soon  as  we  encamped,  and  divided 
among  the  party.** 

Still  advancing,  they  at  length  came 
in  sight  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  in 
sight  of  a  landscape  uniting  the  wild 
beauty  of  nature  with  some  of  the  as- 
pects of  civilisation.  Before  them 
spread  the  "  dark  umbrageous  trees, 
overshadowing  that  noble  river,  and 
the  rich  open  flats,  with  tame  cattle 
browzing  on  them,  or  reclining  in  lux- 
urious ease,  very  unlike  the  wild  herd. 
Now,  we  could  trace  the  marks  of 
horsemen  on  the  plain ;  and  as  we 
travelled  up  the  river,  horses  and  cattle 
appeared  on  both  banks.  At  length 
they  came  to  the  first  fact  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  discovered  a  small  house 
and  a  stack-yard.  An  old  settler  there 
came  out  to  meet  them,  named  Bill 
Buckley,  with  the  characteristic  wel- 
come of  a  huge  loaf  in  his  hand.  All 
was  now  couleur  dc  rose  ;  some  drays 
just  then  arrived,  coming  on  the  road 
from  Sydney,  and  containing  provi- 
sions. Piper,  too,  had  his  share  of 
exultation.  His  joy  was  great  on 
emerging  from  the  land  of  savages, 
and  coming  among  blacks,  who  no 
longer  threatened  to  kill  him  :  <  Civil 
black  fellows,*  as  he  called  them,  *  not 
Myalls.*  He  fully  exhibited  tlic  su- 
criority  of  a  traveller,  and  enjoyed 
is  lionship  prodigiously.  I^ittle 
Ballandella,  too,  the  widow's  infant, 
had  been  taken  good  care  of  by  Mrs 
Piper,  and  was  now  feasted  with  milk, 
and  seemed  quite  happy.** 
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No  weather  more  pleasant  than  thoughts — all  feelings — desire  utter- 
that  of  a  mild  winter  daj.  So  gra-  anco ;  lefl  to  themselves  they  are  not 
dons  the  season*  that  Hyems  is  like  happy  till  they  have  evolved  into 
Yer — Januarins  like  Christopher  words— winged  words — that  sometimes 
North.  Art  thou  the  Sun  of  whom  settle  on  the  ground*  like  moths  on 
Milton  said*  flowers — sometimes  seek  the  sky*  like 
"Look,  through  the  horixontal  misty  air,  eagles  above  the  clouds. 

Shorn  of  hiTbeam^"  N«  »"^^  soliloquies  in  written  poetry 

as  these  of  ours — the  act  of  composition 
an  image  of  disconsolate  obscuration  ?  is  fatal  as  frost  to  their  flow  ;  yet  corn- 
Bright  art  thou  as  at  meridian  on  a  position  there  is  at  such  solitary  times 
June  Sabbath ;  but  efi\ising  a  more  tem-  going  on  among  the  moods  of  the  mind* 
perate  lustre  not  unfelt  by  the  sleeping*  as  among  the  clouds  on  a  still  but  not 
not  insensate  earth.  She  stirs  in  her  airless  sky*  perpetual  but  imperccpti- 
Bleep  and  murmurs— the  mighty  mo-  ble  transformations  of  the  beautiful* 
ther;  and  quiet  as  herself*  though  obedient  to  the  bidding  of  the  spirit  of 
broad  awake*  her  old  ally  the  ship-  beauty ; 
bearing  sea.   What  though  the  woods 

be  leafless ^thev  look  as  alive  as  when  **  ^^^  *i*o"«  ^?"  heavenly,  these  an  empty 

laden  with  umbrage;  and  who  can  dream.' 


>» 


tell  what  is  going  on  now  within  the  ^ri,  v  ^  rr*  i.  ^  i..  i. 
hearts  of  that  calk  oak  grove  ?  The  , J^^\^V!i'°'T''^''  Tc''.i''.°^'^; 
fields  Uugh  not  now-but  here  and  ""^  *^^*  ^^^^^  ^*^*  ^.^S'^^V^  /." 
there  they  smUel  If  we  see  no  ?/  ?^  may  know  much  of  what  is 
flowers  we  think  of  them-and  less  of  .  ^V*®?/  virtuousest,  discreetest*  best* 
the  perished  than  of  the  unborn  ;  for  '°  obedience  to  them  ;  but  leaving  the 
regi^  is  vain,  and  hope  is  blest;  in  oP^n  ^ay  we  enter  at  once  mto  thick- 
peace  there  is  the  promise  of  joy-and  ®«*  °^«^***-  Y^^  *'  *^'?  monaent  do 
therefore  in  the  silent  pastures  a  per-  ^®  »^  *  spot-once  only  visited  by 
feet  beauty  how  restorative  to  mlm's  ""^^  ^''^.  ;jnremembered  for  ever  so 
troubled  heart  I  ^^^y  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  or  bright  winged 

The  Shortest  Day  in  all  the  year*  yet  years-see  it  in  fancy  as  it  then  was 

lovelier  than  the  Longest.     Can  that  *°  °**"^®'  V^  ^^«  "PI®  dew-drops 

be  the  voice  of  birds  ?    With  the  lave-  ®°  ^^^  wondrous  myrtle  beheld  but  on 

rock's  lyric  our  fancy  filled  the  sky—  **>?*  moming—such  a  myrtle  as  no 

with  the  throstle's  roundelay  it  awoke  ?^^^'  ®y*^*  ^^*^*^  ^^^'^  ^"  ^^^  ^^> 

the  wwd.    In  the  air  life  is  audible—  ^"*  ^""'  *^  ^^  «>'es  of  one  now  in 

circling  unseen.     Such  serenity  must  i^ea^e**;  . 

be  inhabited  by  happiness.  Ha  I  there  ^  Another  year  is  about  to  die— and 

thou  art,  our  Familiar— the  self-same  ^^^  ^^^  *«  ^""^^^J    "7L^^^  ?'®** 

Robb  red-bMst  that  pecked  at  our  ®^^°^  ^  on  Uie  gale  ?      Go  ask  our 

aursery  window*  and  used  to  warble  statesmen.      But    their   rule  — their 

fit>m  the  gable  of  the  aehooUhouse  his  fi^»<^a°ce  is  but  over  the  outer  worid* 

sweet  winter  song  1  ^°^  almost  powerless  their  folly  or 

In  company  we  are  silent— in  soli-  **'®*'  wisdom  over  the  inner  region  in 

tude  we  soliloquize.     So  dearly  do  we  ^^^^^  ^'^  mortals  live*  and  move,  and 

love  our  own  voice  that  we  cannot  bear  ^*^®  our  being*  where  the  fall  of  a 

to  hear  it  mixed  with  that  of  others—  throne  makes  no  more  noise  than  that 

perhaps*  drowned  ;  and  then  our  bash-  of  a  l^f  I  ^ 

lUness  tongne-tiee  us  in  the  hush,  ei-        And  what  Uny  volume  is  this  wo 

peotant  of  our  '*  golden  opinions*-  ***^o  "*  our  hand  ?  Collins,  Gray*  and 

when  an  eyes  are  turned  to  Ac  speech-  Pe*"ie !  Were  they  among  the  num- 

lesi  "  oM  man  ekMuent,"  and  you  oe^  of  those  of  whom  Wordsworth 

might  hear  a  tangle  dishevelling  itself  thought*  when  he  spoke 

in  Nescra's  hair.     But  all  alone*  by  «  of  mighty  poets  in  their  misery  dead ! 

ourselves,  in  the  country*  among  trees.  We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness, 

staadiDg  still  among  untrodden  leaves  But  thereof  comes  in  the  end  despon- 
—  ooW'^ow  we  do  speak  I     All  dency  and  madnesi  ?" 
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Migbtj  they  may  uot  be  called  by  imagery  ;  ami,  perhaps,  while  ho  was 

the  side  of  the  ygillike — l)ut  mighty  iiiiciit  uu  iiL.H'ii];tiiin,  he  did  not  suf. 

they  are,  compared  with  "uj  poor  boiii  Ml^v-iilIv    ciiiiivato   suiitimcat.       Hia 

of  a  day/'  and  on  earth  their  might  poems^are*  tlie  dcscripiion  of  a  mind 

endureth  for  ever.  not  deficient  in  fire,  nor  unfurnished 

Assuredly  there  is  something  not  with  knowledge  either  of  books  or 

dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy  in  the  life,  but  somewhat  obstructed  in  its 

character  of  crows.     What  can  be  the  progress  by  deviations  in   quest   of 

meaning  of  that  congregating  multi-  mistaken  beauties.  *    *   *    To  what  I 

tade*  OD,  in»  and  around  that  one  huge  have  formerly  said  of  his  writings  may 

single  oak,  himself  a  grove?     It  is  be  added,  that  his  diction  was  often 

mid-day — and  the  creatures  are  not  harsh,  unskilfidly  laboured,  and  inju- 

going  to  set  up  their  roost.     Now,  all  diciously  selected.     He  afiiected  the 

again    is    mute — save  an  occasional  obsolete,  when  it  was  not  worthy  of 

caw — ^buried  in  profound  meditation,  revival,  and  he  puts  his  words  out  of 

Reason!  Instinct  1  Maul  Bird!  Beast!  the  common  order,  seeming  to  think. 

Time  !  Eternity  I  Creation  !  God  I  with  some  late  candidates  for  fame. 

Pray,  who  maybe  "  The  Proprie-  that  not  to  write  prose  is  certainly  to 
Toas   op   THE   English    Classics  ?  *'  write  poetry.     His  lines   commonly 
Thb  volume  is  one  of  the  many  pub-  are  of  slow  motion,  clogged  and  im- 
licationa  of  that  mysterious  firm,  and  peded  with  clusters  of  consonants.    Aa 
we  are  afraid  even  to  whisper  a  word  men  are  often    esteemed  who    can* 
of  blame  to  the  woods.     But  why  will  not  be  loved,  so  the  poetry  of  Collins 
they  persist  in  prefacing  poetry  all  the  may  sometimes  extort  praise,  where 
world  delights  in,  with  libels  on  the  it  gives  little  pleasure.'* 
genios  that  produced  it  ?     Here  we        There  is,  we  believe,  some  uncon- 
have  all  Dr  Johnson's  stupid  slanders  scious  confusion  here  of  Collins'  read* 
on  Gray,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  ing  and  writing,  his  studies  and  his 
boys  and  virgins  may  step  across  the  compositions;  Johnson  having  huddled  ■ 
threshold  into  the  house  of  his  fame,  together  all  he  had  got  to  say  about 
with  contempt  and  scorn  of  all   his  both,  so  that  he  was  speaking  all  the 
poems  except  the  Elegy.    His  estiraa-  while,  without   knowing  it,    in  one 
tion  of  the  genius  of  Collins  the  poet  breath,  indiscriminately,  of  the  scholar 
is  not  much  nearer  the  truth,  though  and  of  tho  poet — of  his  table-talk  and 
he  writes  tenderly  and  admiringly  of  of  the  productions  of  his  genius.     His 
the  character  of  Collins  tho    man.  noble  verses — mis- named  an  Ode— 
*'  He  had  employed  his  mind  chiefly  "  On  the  Superstitions  of  the  High- 
on  works  of  fiction  and  subjects  of  lands,"  do  indeed  treat  of  <' popular 
fancy,  and  by  indulging  some  peculiar  traditions," — but  not  of  euch  as  "  the 
habits  of  thought,  was  eminently  de-  mind  is  reconciled  to  only  by  a  pas- 
lighted  with  those  flights  of  imagina-  sive  acquiescence,"  for  the  imagina- 
tion which  pass  the  bounds  of  nature,  tiou  all  the  world  over,  in  all  time, 
and  to  which  the  mind  is  reconciled  creates  and   clings  to   such    beliefs, 
only  by  passive  acquiescence  in  po-  "  Ofgiants  and  monsters"  theie  b  not 
pular  tradition.     He  loved  fairies  and  a  syllable  in  the  poetry  of  Collins- 
genii,  giants  and  monsters ;    he  de-  *'  genii"  do,  indeed,  sometimes  glide 
lighted  to  rove  through  the  meanders  along  the  glimmer  or  the  gloom,  and 
of  enchantment,  to  gaze  on  the  mag-  as  lovely  as  ever  fancy  feigned — nor    * 
Dificeoce  of  golden  palaces,  to  repose  can  the  delicacy  of  his  touch  be  ex- 
by  the  wateriaUs  of  Elysian  gardens,  ceeded  when  he  sings  of  the  Fairies. 
This  was,  however,  the  character  ra-  ''  The    meanders    of  enchantment," 
ther  of  his  inclination  than  bis  genius ;  are  words  without  meaning — pretty 
the  fiprandeur   of  wildness,  and  the  as  they    are — « to  gaze  on  the  mag- 
novelty  of  extravagance,  were  always  nifieence    of   golden    palaces,"    you 
desirc4  by  him,  but  were  not  always  must  go  to  the  works  of  some  other 
atained.     Yet,  as  diligence  is  never  architect — nor  is   there   in  all   Col- 
wholly  lost,  if  his  efforts  sometimes  lins  one  "  waterfall  in   an   Elysian 
caused  harshness  and  obscurity,  they  garden,"  by  which  the  doctor  could 
Iikewiseproduced,inhappiermoments,  have  sought  repose.     The  «  character 
sublimity  and  splendour.      This  idea  of  his  inclination  and   his  genius," 
wluch  he  bad  formed  of  exceiJence  led  was  one  and  the  aamei  axi^  no  ^o^X* 
lk[k  to  oiiffntal^iftiojifiUidlfiUegorical  ejer  deliyered  bimselE  ug  xsvot^  ^^ 
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hMfgwy  be  crfomrad  by  tiieelinie,  and  is  a  true  Oriental  Eclogue— -we  fed 

we  an  made  to  IM  that  its  inhabi-  that  the  time  is  mid-day— and  the  soena 

tants  do  not  8[  ak  like  aliens.  There-  thedesert. 
ksn,  ^Hassan,  or  the  Camdi-DriTer/* 

"  In  aflent  horror  o'er  the  boimdleis  waite 

The  driver  Hmmui  with  Us  cameli  pan'd : 

One  cndse  of  water  on  his  back  he  bore, 

And  Us  \a^  scrip  eontidn'd  a  scanty  store : 

A  fiu  of  painted  feathers  In  his  hand, 

To  guard  his  shaded  Ikce  from  scorching  sand. 

The  sultry  Son  had  gain'd  the  middle  sky. 

And  not  a  tfee,  and  not  an  heri>  was  nigh ; 

The  beasts,  wlUipain,  their  dnsty  way  pnmie, 

fibrin  roarM  the  winds,  and  dreary  was  the  Tiew ! 

'With  desperate  sorrow  wild,  th'  aflrighted  man 

Thrice  sigfa*d|  thrice,  struck  his  breast,  and  thus  began : 

**  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day. 

When  first  from  Sddras*  walls  I  bent  my  way  I 

**  Ah !  little  thought  I  of  the  Masting  wiod. 
The  thirst,  or  pinching  hunger,  that  I  find ! 
Bethink  thee,  Hassan,  where  ^all  thirst  assusge, 
When  fsils  tUs  cruise.  Ids  unrelenting  rage  ? 
•  Soon  shall  tUs  scrip  its  precious  load  resign ; 
Then  what  but  tears  and  hunger  shall  be  thine  ? 

**  Ye  mute  companions  of  my  toils,  that  bear 
In  an  my  griefra  more  than  equal  share ! 
Here,  where  no  springs  in  murmurs  break  away. 
Or  moss-crown*d  fountains  mitigaie  the  day. 
In  Tain  ye  hope  the  green  delights  to  know, 
Which  plains  more  blest,  or  verdant  vales  bestow : 
Here  rocks  alone,  and  tasteless  sands  are  found. 
And  faint  and  sickly  winds  for  ever  howl  around. — 
Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day. 
When  first  from  Scbiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way !  " 

TmOf  they  are  mere  boyish  productions — ^but  the  boyhood  of  genius  is 
haunted  by  images  of  beauty^  and  there  are  many  such  in  these  ecologies. 

*'  Come  thou,  whose  thoughts  as  limpid  springs  are  clear. 

To  lead  the  train,  sweet  Modesty  appear  : 

Here  make  thy  court  amidst  the  rural  scene. 

And  shepherd  girls  shall  own  thee  for  the  Queen. 

With  thee  be  Chastity,  of  all  afraid. 

Distrusting  all,  a  wise  suspicious  maid  ; 

But  man  the  most :  not  more  the  mountain  doe 

Holds  the  swift  falcon  for  her  deadly  foe. 

Cold  is  her  breast,  like  fiowers  that  drink  the  dew ; 

A  silken  veil  conceals  her  from  the  view. 

No  wild  desires  amidst  thy  train  be  known. 

But  Faith,  whose  heart  is  fix'd  on  one  alone  ; 

Desponding  Weakness,  with  her  downcast  eyes. 

And  friendly  pity,  full  of  tender  sighs : 

And  Love,  the  last :  by  these  your  hearts  approve. 

These  are  the  virtues  that  must  lead  to  love.*' 

Collins,  in  riper  age,  would  not  have  written  these  lines^ — but  is  it  not  well 
that  they  are  written  ?  And  are  they  not  redolent  of  the  virtue  and  happiness 
of  a  golden  age  ?     And  where  b  a  lovelier  line  than 

"  Their  eyes  blue  languish  and  their  golden  hair  ?"         • 

A  more  picturesque  line  than 

"  No  more  the  shepherd's  whitening  tents  appear  ?'* 

A  more  appalling  image  than 

**  What  K  the  Uon  in  his  rage  I  meet : 
Oft  in  the  dust  I  view  his  printed  feet  ?" 
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A  more  poetical  picture  of  fatigue  and  despair  than 

"  Oh  !  Bbky  theb,  Agib,  for  my  feel  deny, 
No  longer  friendly  to  thy  life,  to  ffy. 
Friend  of  my  heart  I  oh  I  turn  thee  and  Burvtsy', 
Trace  our  long  flight  through  all  its  length  of  way  ! 
And  first  review  that  long-extended  plain 
And  yon  wide  groves,  already  past  with  pain  I 
Yon  rugged  cliflf,  whose  dangerous  path  we  tried  I 
And  last,  this  lofty  monntain's  weary  side  I  *' 


Samuel  saith  that  the  poet*B  "  lines 
are  commouly  of  slow  motion,  clogged 
and  impeded  with  clusters  of  conso- 
nants.**— Sometimes  they  are  of  slow 
motion,  and  then  may  bo  applied  \o 
them  Dugald  Stewart's  fine  remark 
on  one  of  the  fin^t  passages  in  Gray» 
''  I  cannot  help  remarking  further, 
the  effect  of  the  solemn  flow  of  the 
verse  in  this  exquisite  stanza,  in  re- 
tarding the  pronunciation  of  the 
reader,  so  as  to  arrest  hb  attention  to 
every  successive  picture,  till  it  has 
time  to  produce  its  proper  impression. 
More  of  the  charm  of  poetical  rjrthm 


arises  fVotn  this  circtttnstance  than  is 
commonly  imagined/*  The  great 
Moral  Philosopher  tras  a  beautiful 
reader  of  poetry — eispecially  of  what 
Was  rich,  solemn,  or  stately  ;  but  there 
are  far  deeper  reasons  for  all  the  va- 
rieties of  versification,  in  the  fitness 
and  adaptation  of  sound  to  sense,  and 
of  the  measures  of  words  to  the  moods 
of  passion.  Samuel  likewise  saith, 
that  Collins  *'  puts  his  words  out  of 
the  common  order,  seeming  to  think 
that  not  to  write  prose  is  to  write  poe- 
try.'*   Never. 


*'  But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  to  fidr, 

What  was  thy  delighted  meaiare  ? 
Still  it  whispered  promis'd  pleasure, 

And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  tell ! 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong. 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale. 
She  caird  on  Echo  stiH  through  idl  the  songi 
And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close, 
An^  Hope  enchanted  smil'cl,  and  wav'd  her  golden  hair. 
And  tohger  had  she  sung — ^but  with  a  frown, 

Revenge  impatient  rose^ 
He  threw  his  blood-stain'd  sword  in  thunder  down, 
And,  with  a  withering  IooIe, 
The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 
Were  ne*er  prophetic  sound  io  fbli  of  woe. 
And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 
The  doubling  drum  wKh  fMoQS  heat ; 
And  though  soraetimet,  eadi  dreary  paue  tielweis 
Dejected  Pity  at  his  side 
Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, 
Yet  still  he  kept  bis  Wild  umdter'd  mien, 
While  each  strainVl  ball  of  sight  seemed  buntfaig  frMA  Ml  MW. 

**  Thy  numbers.  Jealousy,  to  MNiglit  were  llz*d. 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distreSsftri  sAte, 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  miz*d. 

And  now  it  conrtecl  Love,  now  raving  call'd  on  tiate. 

**  '^th  eyes  uprals'd,  as  one  Inspir'd, 
Pald^elancholy  s«t  I'etir'd, 
And  from  her  wild  sequester*d  seat, 
In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweety 
Pour*d  through  tha  mefiow  horn  her  pensiV^B  soul : 
And  daMng  soft  from  rocks  around. 
Bubbling  runnels  join*d  the  tonnd ; 
Through  gl^e»  and  glooms  the  mhigVttd  meaaare  sltoK 
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Or  o'er  some  humted  ftreams  with  fond  delay, 
Round  an  holy  calm  diffmlDg, 
LoTe  of  peace,  and  lonely  moling. 

In  hoUow  murmon  died  away." 
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What  music  I 

Take  anj  single  Terse  or  sentence 
of  exquiaite  coostraction,  where  the 
^huBe  of  ererj  word  doubles  its  beauty. 
There  is  no  explanation  can  be  ima- 
gined of  the  effect  of  snch  construc- 
tioa  on  the  Mind,  except  that  in  the 
moment  in  which  it  passes  upon  erery 
loccessiTe  word,  it  has  the  recollection 
present  to  it  of  eyery  word  it  has  pass- 
ed, with  some  doubtful  yet  rigilant  ex- 
pectation of  that  which  is  to  follow. 
It  bears  along  with  it,  in  short,  through- 
out, the  complex  impression  of  all 
wMch  it  has  passed  over,  till  it  reaches 
the  dose ;  and  in  that  beautiful,  ex- 
pressiye,  and  perfect  close,  feels  the 
instantaneous  completion  of  that  com- 
plex impression,  which  it  had  borne 
with  it  incomplete  till  that  moment. 
It  is,  difficult  to  ns»  iodeed,  to  watch 
these  processes,  but  there  are  abim- 
dant  cases  in  which  it  is  not  difficult 
to  demonstrate  that  they  must  have 
taken  plaee. 

When  sodi  a  passage  is  learnt  by 
heart,  it  is  evident  to  ourselves  that 
it  is  not  tiie  mere  sequence  of  sounds 
that  fixes  itself  by  reiterated  impres- 
non  in  the  memory ;  but  the  Mind, 
hovering,  as  it  were,  at  once  over  the 
whole  liue,  and  over  the  succession  of 
fines,  imprints  that  as  one  in  the  me- 
mory which  it  has  conceived  as  one, 
though  heard  in  many  successive  im- 
pressions of  sense  ;  antt  even  the  mis- 
placing of  a  word,  or  the  substitution 
of  a  wrong  one,  where  the  verse  would 
bear  it,  is  often  detected,  not  by  the 
derangement  or  falsification  of  the  se- 
quences of  sound,  but  by  the  impaired 
beauty  of  the  wiiole.  This  may  be 
observed  most  easily  by  every  one  in 
respect  of  tiie  more  beautiful  and  af- 
fecting poetry  of  fais  own  language. 

IndecMl,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
chief  effect  of  versification  depends 
upon  tins  power  of  the  mind  to  re- 
member mumtely  and  to  expect  ex- 
actly as  it  passes  on.  Every  one  who 
is  at  all  sensible  to  this  kind  of  har- 
mony will  be  aware  how  his  ear  expects 
the  dose  of  the  verse.  He  will  be 
aware  how  in  any  m^estic  strain  he 
feels  that  it  bears  him  on,  he  feels  that 
it  ebraws  to  Us  ehge.  Many  of  the 
jfumtrkMe  aBbeis  afttnususH  venWetL" 


tion,  in  poets  who  are  greatest  masters 
of  their  art,  may  be  explained  by  the 
interruption  that  is  given  to  the  ordi- 
nary expectation  of  the  mind  listening 
to  the  stream  of  sound  ;  many  bv  the 
exceeding  of  that  expectation  with  the 
riches  of  an  inexhaustible  harmony. 
And  as  an  observation  of  a  minuter 
kind,  we  may  remark,  that  in  this 
harmony  in  the  sound  of  verse,  the 
mind  evidently  notes  the  minutest 
transitions  of  sound  as  it  goes  on ;  the 
richness  and  numerousness  of  the  har- 
mony depending  entirely  on  the  con- 
stant instantaneous  comparison  of  eacA 
successive  syllable  of  sound,  with  those 
which  have  preceded  it — showing  de- 
monstrably that  the  mind  bears  along 
with  it,  in  the  midst  of  present  impres- 
sion, a  constant  conception  of  impres- 
sions immediatdy  past. 

Who  but  Collins  would  have  writ- 
ten the 

ODE  TO  SDfPLICITT  ? 

*'  O  thou,  by  Ifatnre  taogfat. 
To  breathe  her  genuine  tiioiq^ 
In  numbers  warmly  pure,   and  sweetly 
■trong: 
Who  first  on  mountains  wfld. 
In  Fancy,  loreliett  child, 
Thy  babe  and  Pleasnre's,  nnrs'd  the  powers 
of  song  1 

**  Thou,  who  with  hermit  heart, 

Disdain'st  the  wealth  of  art. 
And  gands,  and  pageant  weeds,  and  trail-  * 
ingpall; 

But  com^  a  deoent  fnaid* 

In  attic  robe  arrayed, 
O  chaste,  unboastful  nymph,   to  thee  I 

'*  By  all  the  honied  store 

On  Hyhla*8  thymy  shore,  , 

By  an  her  blooms,  and  mingled  nrannnrs 
dear. 

By  her  whose  love-lorn  woe. 

In  evening  musings  slow. 
Soothed  sweetly  sad  Electra's  poet's  ear ; 

**  By  old  Cephisus  deep. 
Who  spread  his  wavy  sweep. 
In  warbled  wanderings  round  thy  green 
retreat. 
On  whose  ensmelM  Me, 

When  holy  Fnedom  tted. 
No  eqnal  haunt  sHured  ^^  t«ftex%  ImX. 
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*♦  ()  si-tor  ir.efk  of  Tr.ilh, 
To  my  admiring  youlh 


Thy  sober  aid  and  native  charms  infuse  I 
The  flowers  that  sweatest  breathe, 
Though  Beauty  cuU*d  the  wreath, 

Still  ask  thy  hand  to  range  their  order*d 
hues. 
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**  Remembrance  oft  fihall  haunt  the  shore 
When  Thamt^s  in  summer  wreathes  is 
drest, 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest  I 


"  While  Rome  could  none  esteem, 
But  virtue's  patriot  theme, 
You  loved  her  hills,  and  led  her  laureate 
band ; 
But  staid  to  sing  alone 
To  one  distinguish'd  throne. 
And  turned  thy  face,  and  fled  her  altered 
land. 

*'  No  more,  in  hall  or  bower, 
The  pasbions  own  thy  power, 
Love,  only  Love,  her  forceless  numbers 
mean:  . 
For  thou  hast  left  her  shrine. 
Nor  olive  more,  nor  vine. 
Shall  gain  thy  feet  to  bless  the  servile 
scene. 

"  Though  Taste,  though  Genius  bless 
To  some  divine  excess. 
Faint 's  the  cold  work  till  thou  inspire  the 
whole ; 
What  each,  what  all  supply. 
May  court,  may  charm  our  eye. 
Thou,  only  thou,  canst  raise  the  meeting 
soul! 

<*  Of  these  let  others  ask. 

To  aid  some  mighty  task, 
I  ^nly  seek  to  find  thy  temperate  vale : 

Where  oft  my  reed  might  sound 

To  maids  and  shepherds  round. 
And  all  thy  sons,  O  nature,  learn  my  tale." 

O  Winter — Springy — Autumn  — 
Summer — ye  Seasons  all — weep  for 
your  Druid— now  and  ever  for  your 
Druid  weep  I 

ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR  THOMSON. 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  : 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise. 

To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grave. 

'*  In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 
His  airy  harp  shall  now  be  laid. 

That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds. 
May   love   through*  life   the  soothing 
shade. 

'*  Then  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here, 
Ao6,  while  its  sounds  at  distance  swell, 
&uUI  ndly  teem  in  Pity*B  ear 
To  bear  the  woodUad  p%rim's  knelL 


**  And  oft  as  Ease  and  Health  retire 
To  breezy  lawn,  or  forest  deep, 

The  friend  shall  view  yon  whitening  spire, 
And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 


« 


Bui  thou  who  own'st  that  earthly  bed. 
Ah  1  what  will  every  dirge  avail  ? 
Or  tears  which  Love  and  Pity  shed. 
That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail ! 


«i 


Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 
Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimmering 
near? 
With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  Fancy  die. 
And  joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 

'*  But   thou,   lorn  stream,  whose   sullen 
tide 

No  sedgO'Crown'd  sisters  now  attend, 
Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hill's  side 

Whose  cold  turf  jhides  the  buried  friend ! 

**  And  see,  the  fairy  valleys  fade. 

Dun  night  has  veil'd  the  solemn  view  ! 

Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade. 
Meek  Nature's  child,  again  adieu ! 

*'  The  genial  meads  assign'd  to  bless 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom ! 

Their  hinds  and  shepherd-girls  shall  dress 
With  simple  hands  thy  rural  tomb. 

**  Long,  long,  thy  stone,  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes, 

*  O  vales,  and  wild  woods,'  shall  he  say, 
*  In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies  ! '  *' 

Thomas  Brown  was  not  so  good  a 
critic  as  Du^ald  Stewart.    Ho  says — 

**  The  different  degrees  of  plea- 
sure received  from  comparisons,  as 
they  appear  to  harmonize  more  or  less 
with  the  natural  influence  of  the  prin- 
cipal suggestion  in  spontaneous  trains 
of  thought,  is  finely  shown  in  what  ha£ 
always  appeared  to  me  a  very  striking 
imperfection  in  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar stanzas  of  Gray's  very  popular 
Elegy,  I  quote,  also,  the  two  preced 
ing  stanzaa : — 

'  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial 

fire: 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have 

swayed. 
Or  wsked  to  extic)  \!bft  U*^^  lyre. 
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*  Bat  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er 

unroll; 
Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage. 
And  froxe  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

*  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear : 
Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  un- 
seen. 

And  waate  its  sweetness  on  the  desart  air. 

The  two  similies  in  this  stanza  cer- 
tainly produce  very  different  degrees 
of  poetical  delight.  That  which  is 
borrowed  from  the  rose  blooming  in 
solitude  pleases  in  a  very  high  degree, 
both  as  it  contains  a  just,  beautiful 
similitude ;  and  still  more,  as  the  simi- 
litude is  one  of  the  most  likely  to  have 
arisen  to  a  poetic  mind  in  such  a  situa- 
tion. But  the  simile  in  the  two  first 
lines  of  the  stanza,  though  it  may,  per- 
haps, philosophically,  bo  as  just,  has 
no  other  charm,  and  strikes  us  imme- 
diately as  not  the  natural  suggestion 
of  such  a  moment  and  such  a  scene. 
To  a  person  moralizing  amid  the  simple 
tombs  of  a  village  churchyard,  there 
is,  pertiaps,  no  object  that  would  not 
sooner  have  occurred  than  this  piece 
of  minute  jewellery — a  gem  of  purest 
ray  serene,  in  the  unfathomed  caves  of 

ocean. ** 

In  the  first  place,  we  object  decidedly 
to  the  expression  "this  piece  of  minute 
jeweUery:" 


«  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene/' 

is  a  line  which,  whether  aptly  introdu- 
ced or  not  into  this  description,  is  unex- 
ceptionable in  itself— there  is  nothing 
nunute  in  it — ^but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  line  conveying  a  very  splendid  and 
gorgeous  image.  But,  passing  from 
that,  why  does  this  image  strike  us  in 
a  moment  as  one  not  belonging  to  the 
moment  and  the  scene?  If  it  were 
taken  by  itself,  perhaps  it  might  so  strike 
us ;  though  we  see  no  reason  why  a 
churchyard,  however  rural  or  simple, 
being  a  place  of  <7r<ztw,  might  not  sug- 
gest any  idea  whatever,  let  its  wild- 
ness,  depth,  or  vastness  be  what  it  may. 
But  wc  opine  that  ifthewholepervading 
and  progressive  spirit  of  the  stanzas  be 
considered,  they  will  be  felt  to  contain 
no  imperfection,  but  finely  to  exemp- 
lify bow  emotions  and  nassions  of  the 
nund  connect  ideas  much  more  power- 
fyjjj  Hum  mere  conceptions  or  ideas 


ever  c\n — m  is  ciftowhere  properly  re- 
marked by  Dr  Brown.  The  mind  of  the 
poet  is  here  possessed  with  one  great 
and  sublime,  though  melancholy  and 
mouruful  thought — the  earthly  extinc- 
tion of  virtue,  power,  and  genius  which 
fate  had  hindered  from  acquiring  their 
glory  on  earth.   Now,  this  is  a  thought 
which  is  worthy  and  capable  of  filling 
the  whole  mind.     Nor  can  there  be 
imagined  any  image  or  conception, 
however  great,  which  would  be  uncon- 
genial with  it.  The  humble  character 
of  the  village  churchyard  is  for  awhile 
forgotten,    or    remembered    only  so 
faintly  as  to  be  a  kind  of  dim  accom- 
paniment to  the  scene  of  the  poet's 
excited  imagination ;   and  no  image 
from  the  external  world  could  be  out 
of  place,  however  splendid  or  august. 
The  critics  of  the  day  accused  Gray 
of  borrowing  the  idea  of  his  Elegy 
from  CoUins's  Evening!     Oh  dear! 
And  they  found  fault  with  Collins's 
Evening  for  being   in  blank  verse. 
Alas ! — So  perfect  is  its  music  that  the 
ear  never  misses  the  rhyme — the  soul 
forgets  that  there  is  such  an  artifice  as 
rhyme ;  and  the  imagination  is  so  gra- 
dually tilled  to  overflowing,  that  it  feels 
but  thinks  not  of  the  beauty  of  the  me- 
dium through  which  its  visions  arise-^ 
the  lucid  and  transparent  veil  of  in- 
spired words. 

ODE  TO  BVXNINO. 

**  If  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song. 
May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  mo- 
dest ear, 
Like  thy  own  solemn  springs. 
Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales ; 

"  O  nymph  reservM,  while  now  the  bright- 

hair*d  Sun 
Sils  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy 
skirtB, 
With  brede  ethereal  wove, 
O'erhang  his  wavy  bed  : 

«*  Now  air  is   hush'd,    save    where   the 

weak-ey'd  bat, 
With  short  shrill  skriek  flito  by  on  leathern 
wing. 
Or  where  the  beetle  winds 
His  small  but  sullen  horn, 

**  As  oft  he  rises  'midst  the  twilight  path. 
Against  the   pilgrim  borne   in  heedleit 
bum: 
Now  teach  me,  ma\d  com^^> 
To  breathe  some  sottendiftxt^ 
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«  Whose  numben,  stealing  through  thy  *'  Now  fades  the  glimmeriDg  landscape  on 

dark  ning  vale,  the  sight, 

May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit,  And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail  Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning 
Thy  genial  lov'd  return  I  flight, 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds. 
*'  For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  shows 

His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp  "  Save    that  from    yonder    ivy-mantled 
The  fragrant  Hours,  and  elves  tower 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day.  The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  com- 
plain 

"  And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  of  such  as,'  wandering  near  her  secret 

brows  with  sedge,  bower. 

And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and  love-  Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign." 
Her  still, 
The  pensive  Pleasures  sweet,  Lord   Brougham— that  universal 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car.  genius — does   not  approve   of  these 

^      ,  .1,      ,  .      .  stanzas — and  criticises  them  in  liis 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  j^^^g^ral  Discourse.      He  has  been 

scene,         .    ,    . ,  ^  ..    ,  .  „  wisely  commending  the  great  Greek 

Or  find  some  nun   midst  its  dreary  dellSy  ^       r     ^i    •    <«   u  4*       ?  m    * 

"  ,,  fi      J  orators  for  their  "  abstment  use  of  their 

Whose  walis  more  awful  nod  ...        />      k*        r  *  a 

By  th,  religiou.  gleam..  prodigious  facullies  of  expression.    A 

•'     '  smgle  phrase — sometimes  a  word — and 

"  Or  if  chiU  blustering  winds,  or  driving  t^e  work  is  done-the  desired  impres- 

j,j^Q  sion  IS  made,  as  it  werc«  with  one 

Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut,  stroke,  there  being  nothing  superflu- 

That  from  the  mountain's  side  ous  interposed,  to  weaken  the  blow,  or 

Mews  wilds  and  swelling  floods,  break  its  fall."     And  after  some  strik- 
ing illustrations,  he  goes  on  to  praise 

"  And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discover*d  *'  the  great  poet   of  Modern   Italy, 

spires,  Dante,  for  having  approached  in  thb 

And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  quality  nearest  to  tne  andcnts.     In 

o*er  all  his  finest  passages  you  rarely  find  an 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw  epithet ;  hardly  ever  more  than  one. 

The  gradual  dusky  veiL  and  never  two  efforts  to  embody  one 

idea.      '  A  guisa  di  Icon  quaudo  si 

"  While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  p^g^^*  j^  ^^^  j-jngi^  ^^^  1,^  ^l^^jj  j^^ 

oft  ho  wont,  compares  the  dignified  air  of  a  stem 

And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  p^^sonage  to  the  expression  of  the  lion 

«'!^T*e            1        ^     .^  slowly  laying  him  down.     It  is  re- 
while  Summer  loves  to  sport  —     1    I  1     *U  *  T*  *u 
B       th  th   r             r  ht  •  markable  that  Tasso  copies  the  verse 
y  ingenng  ig    .  entire,  but  he  destroys  its  whole  effect 

While  sallow  Autmnn  fills  thy  U9  with  ^J.^^"^  ^^^  "/jc^t/.c  idea,  adding 

jg^^gg  this  line,  *  Girando  gli  occhi  e  non 

Or  Winter,'  yelHng  thnmgli  the  trooblons  movondo  il  passo.'     A  better  illustra- 

alr  tion  could  not  easily  be  found  of  the 

AfTrightsthy  shrinking  train,  difference  between   the  ancient    and 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes.  medern  style.     Another  is.  furnished 

by  a  later  imitator  of  the  same  great 

**  So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule,  master.     I  know  no  passage  of  the 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Divina  Comedia  more  excursive  than 

P«aco,  the  description  of  evening  in  the  Pur* 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own,  gatorio  ;  yet  the  poet  is  content  witli 

And  love  thy  favourite  name  1  somewhat  enlarging  on  a  nngle  thought 

— the  tender  recollections  which  that 

Gray  stole  firom  this  the  idea  of  his  hour  of  meditation  gives  the  traveller 

Elajy !  at  the  fall  of  the  first  night  he  is  to 

"  The  curfew  tolU  the  knell  of  parting  day,  pass  away  from  home— when  he  hears 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  oer  the  lea,  the  distant  knell  of  the  expinng  day. 

Tbeploughmtoi  homeward  plods  his  weary  Oray  adopts  the  idea  of  the  knell  in 

w^y,  nearly  the  words  of  the  original,  and 

And  lemvm  the  world  to  dBrknem  asd  to  adds  eight  Olilhfit  c\iQQii»XaxiQM  \m  ^ 

^tf'  presenUng  a'km^  oi  gtoxnA-^j^aaL*  ^Xt 
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at  leasts  a  catalogue^  an  accurate  enu-  the  curfew  at  all — for  there  was  none — 

meration  (like  a  natural  historian^)  of  and  had  there  been,  it  would  not  have 

eTery  one   particular    belongidg^    to  tolled  till  honest  people  had  8U|)ped 

idgbtfalU  so  as  wholly  to  exhaust  the  and  undressed  for  bed.     But  he  could 

gobjecty  and  leave  nothing  to  the  ima-  not  resist  the  temptation  of  borrowing 

g:mation  of  the  reader.     Dante's  six  an  image  from  the  great  Florentine 

versesy  too,  have  but  one  epithet^  ihici,  whom  he  reverenced  ;  and,  after  all. 


ipplied  to  amici.  Gray  has  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  some  of  them  mere  repe* 
titions  of  the  same  idea  which  the  verb 
or  the  substantive  conveys,  as  drowsy 
tinkling  lulls — the  moping  owl  com- 
plains — ^the  ploughman  ploebhis  weary 
way.     Surely,  when  we  contrast  the 


faulty  as  it  is,  that  opening  line  has  an 
imposing  effect  on  the  imagination, 
which,  when  tiken  by  surprise,  be- 
lieves any  thing  that  is  solemn,  un- 
questioning of  the  truth.  Let  that 
pass,  and  all  that  follows  is  as  good  as 
can  be— both  in   sentiment  and  cx- 


simple  and  commanding  majesty  of    pression.     So  far  from  natural,  in  his 


the  ancient  writers  with  the  super- 
abundance and  diffusion  of  the  exhaus- 
tive method,  we  may  be  tempted  to 
feel  that  there  lurks  some  alloy  of  bit- 
terness in  the  excess  of  sweets.** 

Dante^s  image  of  the  lion  is  worthy 
of  all  Brougham's  admiration.  Rut 
we  beg  to  tell  his  Lordship  that  he 
"  destroys  its  whole  efiect,**  more  in- 
excnsably  than  Tasso.  Dante  says 
Dothinf^  of  *'  the  expression  of  the  lion 
Bbwly  laying  him  down."  ^'  Expres- 
iioti"  Is  v^ly  a  pauper  version  of 
"a  gtilsa;**  and  **  slowly  laying  him 


placid  mood,  would  it  have  been  to  de- 
scribe the  coming  on  of  the  evening 
by  some  single  stroke  or  touch,  that 
the  beauty  of  the  picture  is  felt  to  lie 
in  the  completeness  gradually  effected 
by  the  natural  succession  of  images-— 
each  with  its  characteristic  epithet — 
which  were  you  to  delete,  the  charm 
woidd  be  broken  and  the  vision  gone. 
It  is  not  true  that  some  of  the  epithets 
— which  his  Lordship  has  counted 
and  found  to  be  fourteen — are  mere 
"  repetitions  of  the  same  idea  which 
the  verb  or  substantive    conveys;  " 


down,'*  is  a  pompous  paraphrase  of    they  all  intensify  the  feelings  accom- 
"  tA  posa.*^  It  is  as  bad,  in  another    panying  the  ideas ;  they  all  deenen 

the  repose,  not  excepting  the  moping 
owl,  whoso  complaint  to  the  new- 
risen  moon — for  we  add  an  epithet  to 
the  long  dozen — surely  disturbs  it  not 
— her  fine  ear  open  to  every  footfall — 
even  the  poet's — ^though  he  enters  the 
churchyard  almost  as  noiselessly  as  a 
ghost. 

Here  is  the  famous  opening  of  the 
Eighth  Canto  of  the  Purgatorio,  with 
three  translations  :^- 


way,  as  Tasso^s  "  non  movendo  il 
passo.**  But  how  could  his  Lordship 
Dave  blinded  himself  to  the  essential 
difference  between  Dante's  and  Gray^s 
condition,  aim,  otject,  and  feeling, 
when  compodng  each  his  celebrated 
and  immortal  unes?  A  few  words 
did  the  bosinesa,  and  Dante  had  other 
fish  to  fry.  Gray  had  his  time  at  his 
own  diapoaal — he  hurried  no  man's 
cattle— and  the  evening  being  calm  he 
e^y^it.  'Twas  a  pity  he  mentioned 

"  Era  giA  V  era  cbe  volge  1  disio 
A'naviganti,  e  'nteneribce  il  cnore 
Lo  di  ch'  ban  detto  a  dolci  amid  a  Dio ; 

E  cbe  lo  Duovo  peregrin  d'amore 
iPange,  se  ode  squilla  di  lontano, 
Che  paia  1  giomo  pianger  che  si  mnore. 


WRIGHT. 

**  It  Was  the  hour  that  wakes  regret  anew 
Tn  men  at  sea,  and  melts  the  heart  to  tears, 
The  day  whereon  they  bade  sweet  friends  adieu  ; — 

And  thrills  the  yonthfol  pilgrim  on  his  way 
With  thoughts  of  love,  if  from  afar  he  hears 
The  vesper  beU,  that  mourns  the  dying  day.' 

BYRON. 

**  v6Ml  komrl  wbieb  wakes  the  wish  amd  nehs  tVia  hc«n 
Ofiham  wbo  wmU  the  Beam,  on  IMS  flm^ 
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When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart ; 

Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way. 
As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start. 

Seeming  to  wee  p  the  dying  day's  retun." 


[Jan. 


MEaiVALE. 

"  'Twas  now  the  hour  when  fond  desire  renews 

To  him  who  wanders  o*er  the  pathless  main, 
Raising  mibidden  tears,  the  last  adieus 

Of  tender  friends,  whom  fimcy  shapes  again ; 
When  the  late-parted  pilgrim  thrills  with  thought 

Of  his  loved  home,  if  o*er  the  distant  plain 
Perchance  his  ears  the  village  chimes  have  caught. 

Seeming  to  mourn  the  dote  of  dying  day." 

Here  is  the  noblest  Ode  in  oar  l&ng^oage. 


ODE  TO  LIBKRTT. 
STROrHB. 

**  Who  shall  awake  the  Spartan  fife, 
And  call  in  solemn  sounds  to  life, 
The  youths,  whose  locks  divinely  spread- 
ing, 
Like  vernal  hyacinths  in  sullen  hue. 
At  once  the  breath  of  fear  and  virtue 
shedding. 
Applauding   Freedom   lov*d   of  old  to 
view? 
What  new  Alceus,  fancy-blest. 
Shall  sing  the  sword,  in  myrtles  drest, 
At  Wisdom  s  shrine  a  while  its  flame  con- 
cealing, 
(What  place  so  fit  to  seal  a  deed  re- 
nown'd?) 
Till  she  her  brightest  lightnings  round 
revealing. 
It  leap*d  in  glory  forth,   and   dealt  her 
prompted  wound  1 
O  goddess,  in  that  feeling  hour, 
When  most  its  sounds  would  court  thy 
ears. 
Let  not  my  shell's  misguided  power 
£*er  draw  thy  sad,  thy  mindful  tears. 
No,  Freedom,  no,  I  will  not  tell, 
How  Rome,  before  thy  face. 
With  heaviest  sound,  a  giant-statue,  fell. 
Pushed  by  a  wild  and  artless  race. 
From  ofi"  its  wide  ambitious  baae. 
When   Time  his  northern  sons  of  spoil 
awoke. 
And  all  the  blended  work  of  strength 

and  grace 
With  many  a  rude  repeated  stroke. 
And  many  a  barbarous  yell,  to  thousand 
fragments  broke. 

EFODC. 

'*  Yet,  e*en  where'er  the  least  appear 'd 
Th'  admiring  world  thy  hand  rever'd  ; 
sun,  'midst  the  scatter'd  states  around. 
Some  remnants  of   her  strength    were 
found  } 
Tbejr  saw,  bj  wbmt  emsap'd  the  itorm, 
How  wondrouMroae  her  perfect  form ; 


How  in  the  great,  the  labour'd  whole, 
Each  mighty  master  pour'd  his  soul ; 
For  sunny  Florence,  seat  of  Art, 
Beneath  her  vines  preserv'd  a  part. 
Till  they,  whom  Science  lov*d  to  name, 
(Oh,  who  could   fear  it!)  quench*d  her 

flume. 
And,  lo,  an  humbler  relic  laid 
In  jealous  Pisa's  olive  shade  ! 
See  small  Marino  joins  the  theme. 
Though  least,  not  last  in  thy  esteem  ; 
Strike,  louder  strike  th'  ennobling  strings 
To  those,  whose  merchants'   sons  were 

kings; 
To  him,  who,  deck'd  with  pearly  pride, 
In  Adria  weds  his  green-hair'd  bride  : 
Hail,  port  of  glory,  wealth,  and  pleasure, 
Ne*er  let  me  change  this  Lydian  measure  : 
Nor  e'er  her  former  pride  relate 
To  sad  Liguria's  bleeding  state. 
Ah,  no  I  more  pleas'd  thy  haunts  I  seek. 
On  wild  Helvetia's  mountain  bleak  : 
(  Where,  when  the  favour'd  of  thy  choice. 
The  daring  archer  heard  thy  voice  ; 
Forth  from  his  eyrie  rous'd  in  dread. 
The  ravening  eagle  northward  fled.) 
Or  dwell  in  willow'd  meads  more  near. 
With  those  to  whom  thy  stork  is  dear : 
Tliose  whom  the  rod  of  Alva  bruis'd,    • 
Whose  crown  a  British  queen  refus'd  ! 
The  magic  works,  thou  feel'st  the  strains. 
The  holier  name  alone  remains ; 
One  perfect  spell  shall  then  avail. 
Hall,  nymph,  ador'd  by  Britain,  hail ! 

ANTISTROPHI. 

'*  Beyond  the  measure  vast  of  thought. 
The  works,  the  wizard  Time  has  wrought ! 

The  Gaul,  'tis  held  of  antique  story. 
Saw  Britain  link'd  to  his  now  adverse 
strand, 
No  sea  between,  nor  cIlfT  sublime  and 
hoary, 
He  pass'd  with  unwet  feet  through  all  our 
laud. 
To  the  blown  Baltie  then,  they  say. 
The  wUd  wi>'««a  foimd  iAOVVk«T  ^ivj ,  - 


Where  Orcas  howl,  hU  wolfish  monntaiiM 
rouDdibg ; 
Till  all  the  bcmded  west  at  once  'gan 
rise, 
A  wide  wild  a(orm  e'en  Nature's  self  con- 

fonndlDg, 
^thering  her  giant  sons  with  strange  un- 
couth surprise. 
This  pillared  earth  so  firm  and  wide. 
By  winds  and  inward  labours  torn, 
In  thunders  dread  was  push'd  aside, 
And   down  the  shouldering  billows 
borne. 
And  see,  like  gems,  her  laughing  train, 

The  little. isles  on  every  side, 
Mona,  once  hid  from  those  who  search  the 
mun. 
Where  thousand  elfin  shapes  abide, 
And  Wight,    who   checks   the  westering 
tide. 
For  thee  consentiog  Heaven  has  each 
bestow'd, 
A  fair  attendant  on  her  sovereign  pride  : 

To  thee  this  blest  divorce  she  ow'd. 
For  thou  hast  made  her  vales  thy  lov'd, 
thy  last  abode  1 

SSCOMD  KPOnE. 

"  Then  too,  *tis  said,  an  hoary  pile, 
'Midst  the  green  navel  of  our  isle. 
Thy  shrine  in  some  religious  wood, 
0  soul  enforcing  goddess,  stood  ! 
There  oft  the  painted  native's  feet 
Were  wont  thy  form  celestial  meet : 
Though  now  with  hopeless  toil  we  trace 
Time's  backward  rolls,  to  find  its  place ; 
Whether  the  fiery-tressed  Dane, 
r>r  Roman's  self-o*ertum'd  the  fane, 
Or  in  what  heaven-left  age  it  fell, 
'Twere  hard  for  modem  song  to  tell. 
Yet,  still,  if  truth  those  beams  infuse. 
Which  guide  at  once,  and  charm  the  Muse, 
Beyond  yon  braided  clouds  that  lie. 
Paving  the  light  embroider'd  sky ; 
Amidst  the  bright  pavilion'd  plains. 
The  beauteous  model  still  remains. 
There  happier  than  in  islands  blest, 
(^Jr  bowers  by  Spring  or  Hebe  drest. 
The  chiefs  who  fill  our  Albion's  story, 
In  warlike  weeds,  retir'd  in  glory. 
Hear  their  consorted  Druids  sing 
Their  triumphs  to  th'  immortal  string. 

**  How  may  the  poet  now  unfold. 
What  never  tongue  or  numbers  told  ? 
How  learn  delighted,  and  amax'd. 
What  hands  unknown  that  fabric  rais'd  ? 
E'en  now,  before  his  favour 'd  eyes. 
In  Gothic  pride  it  seems  to  rise  1 
Yet  Greda's  graceful  orders  join, 
Majestic,  through  the  mix'd  design  ; 
The  secret  builder  knew  to  chuse. 
Each  sphere  found  gem  of  richest  hues : 
Whate'er  Heaven's  purer  mould  contains. 
When  nearer  suns  emblaze  its  veins ; 
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There  o»the  walls  the  patriot's  sight 
May  ever  hang  with  fresh  delight. 
And,  'grav'd  with  some  prophetic  rage. 
Read  Albion's  fume  through  every  age. 
*'  Ye  forms  divine,  ye  laureate  band. 
That  near  her  inmost  altar  stand  ! 
Now  soothe  her,  to  her  blissful  train 
Blithe  Concord's  social  form  to  gain  : 
Concord,  whose  myrtle  wand  can  steep 
E'en  Anger's  blood-shoot  eyes  in  sleep  I 
Before  whoso  breathing  bosom's  balm, 
Rage  drops  his  steel,  and  storms  grow 

calm ; 
Her  let  our  sires  and  matrons  hoar 
Welcome  to  Britain's  ravag'd  shore. 
Our  youths,  enamour'd  of  the  fair. 
Play  with  the  tangles  of  her  hair. 
Till,  in  one  loud  applauding  sound. 
The  nations  shout  to  her  around, 
'  O,  how  supremely  art  thou  blest. 
Thou,  lady,  thou  shalt  rule  the  West ! 


t  »• 


Let  no  man  presume  to  soliloquize 
a  comment  on  that  Ode.  But  it  sets 
us  to  dissert  a  little  on  poetical  lan- 
guage. 

That  the'  mind  in  a  state  of  emotion 
is  liable  to  suggestions  of  analogy,  is 
well  stated  byDr  Thomas  Brown  in 
one  of  his  Lectures ;  and  indeed  the 
language  of  poetry,  which  either  is, 
or  ought  to  be  that  of  passion,  is  full 
of  all  such  analogies,  and  so  is  the 
language  of  ordinary  life  when  the 
mind  is  under  emotion.  But  what  is 
the  reason  of  this  fact  ?  It  is  this : 
The  mind  under  the  influence  of  pas- 
sion or  emotion,  is  wholly  and  vividly 
possessed  by  one  feeling.  It  lives  in 
one  warm,  bright,  entire  state.  Its 
whole  discernment,  therefore — power 
and  wish  of  discernment — is  confined 
to  one  emotion.  Whatever  thoughts 
or  conceptions,  therefore,  do  natural- 
ly belong  to  that  emotion,  crowd  in 
upon  it — and  **  possess  *» it  merely.** 
In  this  overcharged  and  heightened 
condition  of  emotion,  it  must  hap* 
pen,  that  when  the  mind  looks 
abroad  over  external  nature,  or  for  a 
moment  glances  inwardly  on  other 
conceptions  not  exactly  the  same  as 
those  or  that  one  which  rule  predomi- 
nantly over  it,  that  it  will  behold  these 
in  the  light  of  its  chief  Amotion,  and 
difPtise  over  them  the  qualities,  as  it 
were,  of  that  emotion.  It  will  thus 
bestow  on  external  nature  qualities 
which  exist  only  in  itself — and  where 
certain  acknowledged  analogies  do 
absolutely  exist,  it  will  eamestiy  seize 
upon  thesei  and  then  burst  forth  vehe- 
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don.  Thtre  if  a  popular  opinion,  or  ciple  of  Mr  Aliion't  theory,  we  seek 
rather  an  unconsidered  impression, that  to  limit  the  application  of  it. 
fights  and  sounds  are  beautiful  and  It  is  farther  remarked  by  Dr  Drown, 
sablime  in  themselves,  but  this  dis-  iu  his  Lecture  on  Resemblance,  as  a 
appears  before  examination.  A  sound  law  of  association,  that,  «  though 
b  or  is  not  sublime,  as  it  is,  or  is  not  in  a  state  of  emotion,  imaj^cs  are 
apprehended  to  be  thunder.  That  is  readily  suggc:^ted,  according  to  that 
association.  But  thunder  itself  would  principle  of  shadowy  resemblance,  it 
not  be  sublime,  if  there  were  no  more  must  bo  remembered  as  a  rule  which 
than  the  intellectual  knowledge  of  its  is  to  guide  us  io  the  use  of  figures,  that 
physical  cause — if  there  were  not  ideas  in  this  case  the  mind  seizes  tlie  analogy 
of  power,  wrath,  death,  included  in  it.  with  almost  unconscious  comparison — 
The  union  of  these  ideas  with  thunder  and  pours  it  forth  in  its  vigorous  ex- 
is  association.  Those  ideas  by  associa-  pression  with  the  rapidity  of  inspira- 
tion, carry  their  own  ideas  with  them.  tion.  It  does  not  dwell  on  the  analogy 
All  fixed  conjunction,  therefore,  of  beyond  the  moment — but  is  hurried  on 
ideas  with  ideas,  and  of  feelings  with  to  new  analogies,  which  its  seizes  and 
ideas,  is  the  work  of  association — nor  deserts  in  like  manner.*'  Now  this  ob- 
is it  possible  to  dispute  it.  But  when  the  servation  is  too  general.  In  the  first 
adrocates  of  this  theory  assert  that  transport  of  any  passion — at  its  acnw 
trains  of  thought,  or  distinct  personal  —during  its  unsubsiding  turbulence — 
i:pcollections,  are  absolutely  necessary  when  the  mind  is  scarcely  iu  possession 
to  make  up  the  emotion,  then  they  of  itself,  and  obeys  rather  than  com- 
assert  what  appears  to  us  to  be  con-  mands,  is  led  rather  than  leads — it 
tradicted  by  the  experience  of  every  does  grasp  and  quit  analogies  thus 
man.  The  impression  is  collective  suddenly ;  but  though  passion,  blind 
and  immediate.  We  know  that  all  and  headlong  at  first,  speaks  in  bro- 
onr  acquired  perceptions  are  at  first  ken,  disjointed,  and  prerupt  discourse, 
gained  by  long  processes  of  associa-  starting  from  one  image  to  another-— 
tion — that  the  eye  docs  not  of  it-  yet,  when  the  mind  has  begun  to 
self  see  form  or  figure.  When,  there-  understand  and  to  enjoy  its  passion, 
fore,  we  see  a  rose  to  be  a  rose,  it  it  b  then  exceedingly  apt  to  in- 
may  as  well  be  said  that  we  do  so  dulge  iu  the  steady,  and,  perhaps,  tri- 
by  a  process  of  association,  as  that  we  umphant  contemplation  of  some  one 
see  it  to  be  beautiful  by  a  process  of  analogy  which  seems  suited  to  it,  to 
association.  In  both  cases — the  per-  sustain  and  exalt  it.  The  mind,  then, 
ception  of  the  rose,  and  the  emotion  of  acts  under  the  combined  power  of  pas- 
its  beauty  is  equally  instantaneous —  sion  and  imagination— *and,  contem- 
and  independent  of  any  process  of  plating  its  own  workings  with  a  proud 
association  —  though  we  know  that  delight,  will  not  dismiss  hastily  any 
both  our  perception  of  it,  and  our  image  round  which  it  can  collect  its 
emotion  could  only  have  been  formed  feeling,  and  thereby  give  it  a  more  per- 
originally  by  such  a  process.  As,  manent  and  vivid  existence.  A  pas- 
therefore,  we  cannot  be  said,  by  our  sion  sometimes  calms  itself  by  this  very 
instructed  senses  to  perform  any  men-  means.  The  mind  partakes  of  the 
tal  operation  when  we  see  an  object  to  dignity  of  the  image  which  it  con- 
be  round to  neither  can  wo  be  said  templates — and  thus  the  transport  of 

to  perform  any,  when  we  feel  an  ob-  emotion  is    subdued  into  what  can 

ject  to  be  beautiful.     Voluntary  as-  now  be  called  only  an  elevated  and  ex- 

sociations  may,  doubtless,  be  added  to  cited  state  of  the  imagination.     This 

our  unreasoned  and  unwilled  percep-  being  the  case,  \i  j  ought  to  be  cautious 

tion  of  beauty,  as  of  a  rose,  or  a  hu-  how  wo  condemn  any  delineation  of 

man  countenance — and  these  trains  of  passion,  on  the  grounds  of  its  seem- 

thought,  of  which  Mr  Alison  to  finely  ing  to  dwell  too  long,  or  with  too 

speaks,  will  add  to  the  emotion.     But  much  self-possession  on  one  compari- 

the  emotion  arises  independently  of  son,  or  image,  or  metaphor,  or  simile, 

them.     We  admire  the  beauty  of  a  — for,  in  many  cases,  the  mind  does 

rose  just  as  thoughtlessly  as  we  see  it  consciously,  and  with  pleasure,  diveli 

to  have  a  slender  stalk,  circular  flower,  on  images  which,  in  its  first  burst  of 

and  serrated  leaves.     While,  there-  passion,  it  grasped  unconsciously,  or 

forej  we  admit  the  truth  of  the  prin«  with  pain.^And  fr6m  which  it  then 
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flew  off  ia  restlesftoess  and  agitation. 
In  Shakspeare  this  occurs  constantly 
— and  no  greater  metaphysician  than 
Shakspeare  everexhibited  by  examples 
the  laws  of  passion  and  of  thought. 


We  are  resolved  next  summer  to 
visit  lona  again — and  for  the  first  time 
St  Kilda.  Collins  was  a  Scotsman — 
so  was  Homo. 


**  Unbounded  is  thy  range ;  with  varied  skill 

.    Thy  Muse  may,  like  those  feathery  tribes  which  spring 

From  their  rude  rocks,  extend  her  skirting  wing 
Round  the  moist  marge  of  each  cold  Hebrid  isle. 

To  that  hoar  pile  which  still  its  ruins  shows  : 
In  whose  small  vaults  a  Pigmy  .folk  is  found. 

Whose  bones  the  delver  with  his  spade  upthrows, 
And  culls  them,  wondering,  from  the  hallow*d  ground ! 
Or  thither,  where  beneath  the  show*ry  west 

The  mighty  kings  of  three  fair  realms  are  laid : 
Once  foes,  perhaps,  together  now  they  rest. 

No  slaves  revere  them,  and  no  wars  invade  : 
Yet  frequent  now,  at  midnight  solemn  hour. 

The  rifted  mounds  their  yawning  cells  unfold. 
And  forth  the  monarchs  stalk  with  sovereign  power, 

In  pageant  robes,  and  wreath'd  with  sheeny  gold. 
And  on  their  twilight  tombs  aerial  council  hold. 

'*  But,  oh,  o*er  all,  forget  not  Kilda's  race. 

On  whose  bleak  rocks,  which  brave  the  wasting  tides. 

Fair  Naturc*s  daughter.  Virtue,  yet  abides. 
Go  !  just,  as  they,  their  blameless  manners  trace ! 

Then  to  my  ear  transmit  some  gentle  song. 
Of  those  whose  lives  are  yet  sincere  and  plain. 

Their  bounded  walks  Uie  rugged  cliffs  along, 
And  all  their  prospect  but  the  wintery  main. 

With  sparing  temperance  at  the  needful  time 
They  drain  the  scented  spring ;  or,  hunger- prest. 

Along  th'  Atlantic  rock,  undreading,  climb. 
And  of  its  eggs  despoil  the  solan's  nest. 

Thus  blest  in  primal  innocence  they  live. 
Sufficed  and  happy  with  that  frugal  fare 

Which  tasteful  toil  and  hourly  danger  give. 
Hard  is  their  shallow  soil,  and  bleak  and  bare  ; 

Nor  ever  vernal  bee  was  heard  to  murmur  there  I 


in  strains,  beautiful  as  thine  own, 
wcrt  thou  lamented,  O  Bard  of  Pity, 
of  Fancy,  and  of  Grief  I  many  years 
after  all  thy  troubles  had  found  rest, 
by  the  youthful  Wordsworth. 

REMEMBRAKCK  OF  COLLINS. 

COMPOSED   UPON  THE  THAME.S,  NEAR 
RICHMOND. 

**  Glide  gently,  thus  for  ever  glide, 
O  Thames  !  that  other  bards  may  see 
As  lovely  visions  by  thy  side. 
As  now,  fair  river,  come  to  me. 
()  glide,  fair  stream,  for  ever  so. 
Thy  quiet  soul  on  all  bestowing. 
Till  all  our  minds  for  ever  flow 
As  thy  deep  waters  now  are  flowing. 


"  Vain  thought  I  yet  be  as  now  thou  art, 
Tliat  in  thy  waters  may  be  seen 
The  image  of  a  poet's  heart. 
How  bright,  how  solemn,  how  serene  1 
Such  as  did  once  the  poet  bless. 
Who,  murmuring  here  a  later  ditty, 
Could  find  no  refuge  from  distress 
But  in  the  milder  grief  of  pity. 

"  Now  let  us,  as  we  float  along. 
For  him  susi>en<l  the  dashing  oar ; 
And  pray  that  never  child  of  song 
May  know  that  poet's  sorrow  more. 
How  calm  !  how  still  I  the  only  sound 
The  dripping  of  the  oar  suspended  1 
The  evening  darkness  gathers  round. 
By  virtue's  holiest  powers  attended.*' 
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Bem  JokSON   by  Barry  Cornwall  1  ter.     In  regird  to  hit  Uttrary  prttcnuon* 

This  it  really  too  much.     The  most  (a   qumtion  dep«ndiiig   on  opinion,  rather 

masculine  of  intellects  edited  by  the  than  facta),  something  moat  be  deducted, 

most  effeminate— one  of  the  greatest  we  think,  from    the    amount  of  Jonion'a 

of  England's  poets  patronized  by  one  meriti,  aa  summed  up  bj  Mr  Giffotd.  The 

of  her  smallest  poetasters.  critic's  indignation  at  the  many  calumnies 

WiLUAM   ShaK8P£ARE  by  Thomas  P'oi»g»^^»  during  so  many  yeara,  against 

Campbell.  ^^*  favourite  author,  led  to  his  rendering 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  by  Ro-  ^°J  (»  ^  •P^^)  extreme  justice. 
bert  Sonthey.  ^  Oifford*s  work  commences  with  a 

These  are  felt  to  be  fitting  coiy  unc  "«'*<»'  ^*f^,  ^'°"  ^"^  f^"^  **^  Pf"^ 

tions  of  xiianes  and  natmS,  and  we  ^^\    ^^  J^»'  although  not  stncily  a 

rejoice  to  haU  the  adyent  of  anspiclons  "f^P'*  ^^  *^;f  ^«^!»y  *??»[•  T'^^'^X^ 

times,  when  the  most  iUustrions  of  *^*  T^*'  *^,*  'P!"*  "  ''^^  '\  "  '^""^ 

!t~r.'  .  Ijf    Jr   '    "*"»"*Y       *'*  Ben  Jonson  liTed  at  the  same  'time*  witii 

the  Irdng  perform  pious  service  to  ^^^  ^^  ^„  ,^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^„ 

the  most  lUustnous  of  the  dead ;  when  ^^^  ^  Commonwealth  (indoding  Shak- 
star  IS  seen  joimng  star,  never  to  set,  ^-^^f^  .   ^j     \,  ^,  A^d  him 

in  the  Great  Constellation,  Genius,  characterised,  in  the  eulcgj  aboTe  referred 

from  age  to  age  m  widening  splendour  ^^  |^ 

that  wanes  not  glorifying  the  Hea-      '.TheMu«»'/-ir«/ugi.tinnodarkti«e; 

Tens.  The  wonder  of  a  learoed  age ;  tMe  tin*         ^^ 

Bat  mercy  on  us  I  Ben  Jonson,  by  "'**^  "*"*  «"•  ^"  *  "*®  "***  proportioned 

Barry  Cornwall  ?  an  eagle  heralded  by  To  Nature,  the  bett  judge  of  what  was  fit : 

a  wren ;  or  is  it  absolutely  a  tom-tit?  T^tjeeptst,  plainest,  hiou»t,  cieamt  pen. 

What  a  MEMOIR ! 

«*  The  life  of  Ben  Jonson/*— quoth  phrases  which,  however  sincerely  bestowed, 

he, — «*  has  been  repeatedly  written ;  •»"«»  ^  "y  **>•  ^*»»*»  injudicious  in  them- 

somedmes  carelessly,  and  'toot  unfre-  ■«*^"  '  "^»  moreover,  do  not  seem  weU 

quently  in  a  hostile  spirit."     AlwaifS  ■^•P?^  Y"  ^^'^^^  •  «"^f>.  narratire,  in 

carelessly,  and  always  in  a  hostOe  ^^'^^•^';^^  testimony  and  'the  ngour  of 

spirit.  tiU  Gifford  took  it  in  hand,  and  *$•  f™!  *?  ^•'^^  ^^^  "^"•^•^  "P*^"'  *' 

tben  it  liad  justice  done  it-not  "  ex-  *^' .^*'' ?^  '7*'l  ^^ST^r  ir  a  ^^  ^ 
.          •   ^      It       *L«    *-  ^    1.1       V  J  »»  We  think  that  Bir   Gifford  naa  eati- 

^^^^l^^^"^^J^^^y'  mated  Jon«,n  too  highly.     But  we   shaU 

says--for  thwe   are  words   without  ^,„,„^  ^„     j^„  ^„*^i  ^,a       ^  before 

mcamng-but    Ae   charocter   of  the  we  conclude  the  present  memoir;  and,  in 

man  and  the  genius  of  the  poet  were  gpeaking  of  his  qualities  as  a  writer,  we  may 

brought   forward   in  the  broad  day-  perhaps  adrert  to  those  points  in  hU  mora! 

light  of  truth.  character  which  his  kst  biographer  has  so 

*'  Hereafter,  the  Memoirs  of  Mr  Gif-  anxiously  deCsnded.      In   tha  m«SA  \mA 

&id  Bust  eoselitBte  <b#  iSwodstfoo  for  sU  (and  lest  want  of  tpaea  oc  o'CbaT  oacnsnt- 

M/gamemte  tMuUagtbo  po0t*§  monJ  dun^  stanc«  should  prevcQl  1^\  ii%  wSiuMva**' 
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ledge,  with  pleaiure,  tbat  Mr  Gifford  bai 
gaccMefulIjr  rmdicated  him  from  many 
charges  of  baaeneta  and  ingratitude,  and  has 
presented  his  hero  to  the  public  in  a  new 
and  pleasing  light.  It  ia  a  pitj  that  all 
this  was  not  accomplished  with  lest  aeef  bity 
towards  other  critics,  and  accompanied  with 
more  moderate  pretension  on  behalf  of  the 
poet  himself." 

True  '<  that  hereafter  the  memoirs 
of  Mr  Gifford  must  constitute  the 
Jbundation  for  all  arg^uments  touching 
the  poet*s  moral  character."  More 
than  that— they  furnish  all  the  ail- 
ments necessary  for  its  Tindication> 
and  to  those  arguments  Barry  Corn- 
wall  could  not  add  one  efficient  word. 
Yet  he  ought  to  have  shown  how  Gif- 
ford scattered,  in  his  ire,  all  the  accu- 
mulated calumnies  of  ages,  like  chaff 
before  the  wind.  '*  We  may  perhaps 
jidyert  to  those  points  in  hb  moral 
character  which  his  last  biographer 
has  anxiously  defended.  In  the  mean 
time  {and  lest  want  qf  space  or  other 
cbraimstances  should  prevent  this),** 
&c.  &c.  Who  ever  heard  before  of  a 
biographer  prefacing  his  memoirs  of 
a  great  man,  with  an  avowal  of  the 
*  uncertainty  of  his  finding  room  to  ad* 
Tert  to  any  dbputed  points  in  his 
moral  character ! 

Mr  Barry  Cornwall  is  pleased  to 
olject  to  the  motto  of  Mr  Gifford's 
book  —  which  **  announces  to  the 
reader  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written." 
He  wisely  says,  the  motto  "i»  not 
strictly  a  sample  of  the  biography  it- 
self;"  and  then  pretending  to  quote 
it>  leaves  out  the  lines  which  GUford 
printed  in  capitals,  to  show  that  they 
were,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  poet*s  powers. 
**  The  voice  meat  echoed  by  consenting 


Thx  soul  which  akswsred  best  to  all 

WXLL  lAlD 
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MADE." 

There  is  something  very  mean  in  the 
omission. 

But  he  knows  not  what  he  would 
be  at— and  after  all  agrees  with  Gifford 
in  his,  '<  to  say  the  least  of  it,  injudi- 
cious,*' estimate  of  Jonson.  It  was 
absurd  in  Gifford  to  take  Cleveland's 
lines  for  a  motto,  because  •*  Ben  Jon- 
•on  lived  at  the  same  time  with  almost 
all  our  eminent  dramatists  who  pro- 
eeded  the  Commonwealth,  &c."  Well 
— wIiMt  then?  Barry  bravely  saya, 
^»V»liia£r  bis  fault-ending  with  Gif- 


ford's injudicious,  excessive  and  undue 
eulogium,  "  it  is  small  disparagement 
to  Jonson  to  say  that  he  stands  second 
only  to  so  wonderful  a  man  (Shak- 
speare),  and  we  think,  on  the  whole, 
he  must  be  held,  in  the  drama,  to  oc- 
cupy the  second  place.  The  palm 
should  always  be  assigned  to  origi- 
nality, and  among  the  contemporaries 
of  Shakspeare,  Jonson  was  the  most 
original."  This  is  no  slight  praise  /  / 
considering  that  amongst  these  were 
Marlowe,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Marston,  Decker,  Middleton,  Mas- 
singer,  Toumeur,  Ford,  and  others. 
Yet  he  says,  "  We  think  Mr  Giffurd 
has  estimated  Jonson  too  highly.** 
Has  that  critic  placed  him,  then,  on  the 
same  level  with  Shakspeare?  No — 
he  has  said  over  and  over  ag^,  that 
he  stands  far  below  Shakspeare — and 
toarified  all  the  malignant  fools  who 
falsely  accused  Ben^of  enviously  aim- 
ing at  rivalry  with  the  Unreachable. 

"  We  shall  now  enter  upon  our 
brief  Memoir,  premising  that  we  are 
quite  aware  of  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing a  task  of  this  nature,  and  begging 
the  reader  to  understand,  that  all  the 
merit  which  we  claim  for  ourselves, 
is  the  having  spoken  with  sincerity  on 
a  subject,  upon  which  it  has  already 
been  the  lot  of  many  menPto  differ.** 
No  man  should  undertake  a  difficult 
task,  without  a  well-founded  assurance 
that  he  can  accomplish  it.  It  is  not 
enough  to  '*  speak  with  sincerity  ;** 
he  must  sneak  with  knowledge  and 
power.  Why  should  he  be  insincere? 
And  what  avails  sincerity,  if  you  show 
yourself  to  be  a  sumph?  But  there 
are  no  difficulties  of  any  moment  at* 
tending  the  *'  task  **  of  writing  now 
a  brief  memoir  of  the  Life  and  Wri- 
tings of  Ben  Jonson.  The  materials, 
and  far  more  than  the  materials,  are 
in  Gifford.  Is  the  subject,  on  which 
^*  it  has  been  the  lot  of  many  men  to 
differ,**  the  character  of  the  man  ? 
Of  Ma/ he  declares,  ''  with  pleasure," 
that  Gifford*8  vindication  has  been  com- 
plete. Is  it  the  genius  of  the  poet  ? 
Upon  that  "  it  has  not  been  the  lot  of 
many  men  to  differ'* — they  have  been 
unanimous  in  declaring  it  of  the 
highest  order.  But  Mr  Cornwall  has 
no  rightful  claim  to  the  merit  6f  since- 
rity— ^that  virtue  cannot  exist  along 
with  prejudice  and  ignorance — and  he 
has  shewn  himself  very  ignorant — and 
very  prejudiced — equally  regarding 
Ben  Jonaoa'ft  wuX\i^s%  asA  his  life. 
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«  B«n  Jonfon  wii  born  in  the  City 
if  WMtmintten  in  the  year  1674. 
HuJiUker,  a  Scottish  gentleman  from 
Annandale,  was  imprisoned^  and  de- 
prived of  his  estate  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary  (on  account  of  his  reli- 
ciooB  opinions^  as  is  supposed),  and 
died  about  a  month  before  our  author 
tame  into  existence !  ** — that  is  '<  before 
Ben  was  bom."  Giffbrd  says,  <<  Hi$ 
pundfather  was  a  man  of  some  family 
ind  fortune*  originally  settled  at  An- 
asndaley  in  Scotland,  from  wliich  place 
be  reoioTed  to  Carlisle,  and  was  sub- 
lequently  taken  into  the  service  of 
Henry  VII I«     Hi$  father ,  who  was 

Chitiij  about  the  Court*  suffered  a 
g  impriionment  under  Queen  Mary, 
snd  was  finally  deprived  of  his  estate. 
If  religion  was  the  cause,  as  is  uni- 
Terully  supposed,  persecution  only 
lerved  to  increase  his  zeal ;  for  he 
Altered,  some  time  afterwards,  into 
k>ly  orders,  and  became,  as  Anthony 
Wood  informs  us,  '  a  grave  minister 
of  the  gospel.'"  What  does  Barry 
Comwdl  mean,  then,  by  saying  that 
Ben  JoTOon'tJather  was  a  gentleman 
from  Annandale  ?  Why  does  he  sink 
ihe  grandfather  t  And  why  omit  to  toll 
that  *'  the  Scottish  gentleman  from 
Annandale,**  after  his  imprisonment 
became  a  clergyman?  All  this  is 
vilful  blundering  with  his  eyes  open, 
for  Gifford's  Memoir  was  lying  on  his 
table,  and  he  had  no  other  means  of 
information  with  regard  to  these  or 
any  other  facts. 

Gifford's  statement — taken  from  the 
**  Heads  of  a  Conversation" — of  which 
more  anon — is  meagre  and  unsatisfac- 
tory enough— but  'tis  stupid  thus  to 
misrepresent  it,  Gifford  had  no  au- 
thority for  saying  that  Jonson*s 
grandfather  '*  was  a  man  of  some  fa- 
mily and  fortune,"  though  he  may 
have  been  so ;  and  there  is  no  such 
**  place"  as  Annandale  "  at'*  which 
the  family  of  the  poet's  progenitors  is 
said  to  have  been  "  settled."  Annan- 
dale, Nithsdale,  Tweeddale,  Clydes- 
dale,  are  dintrictt — bordering  each  on 
its  own  beautiful  river.  Neither  do 
we  understand  liow  Queen  Mary  of 
England  could  deprive  a  "  Scottish 
gentleman"  of  his  estate  in  Scotland. 
All  that  Ben  Jonson  said  to  Drom- 
mond  was,  that  "  his  grandfather 
came  from  Carlisle,  and,  he  thought, 
from  Annandale  to  it ;  he  served  I^ing 
Henij  VI II.,  and  was  a  gentleman. 
Hit  mher  hseei  off  Aii  estate  under 


Queen  Mary,  having  been  cast  in 
prison  and  for-faitted ;  at  last  turn- 
ed minister,  so  he  was  a  minister's 
son."  "  All  his  estate"  must  mean 
merely  *'  property;"  and  here  we 
cannot  help  quoting  a  siguiflcant  note 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's :— "  By  the  way, 
if  Jonson's  grandfather  actually  came 
from  Annandale,  his  name  must  have 
been  Anglicized  on  his  expatriation. 
There  are  no  Jonsons,  or  Johnsons, 
in  that  district,  but  Johnstones  full 
many."  Was  Ben,  after  all,  an  Eng- 
lishman ? 

Heaven  forbid  1  We  believe  that, 
like  most  great  poets,  he  was  of  Scot- 
tish extraction  ;  but  we  have  a  very 
doubtful  account  of  his  lineage. 

Barry  then  takes  Ben  to  Westmin- 
ster, and  removes  him  thence  "  either 
into  St  John's  or  Trinity  College;" 
but  he  says  that  "  the  records  of  the 
University  do  not  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine precisely  where,  nor  how  long  he 
was  a  resident  at  Cambridge."  They 
do  not ;  for  his  name  is  not  to  be 
found  in  its  records ;  and  we  agree 
with  Mr  David  Laing,  that  '<  there  is 
no  evidence  that  ho  ever  had  the  be- 
nefit of  an  academical  education." 
Gifford  gives  plausible  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  he  had  been  at  Cambridge 
for  many  months — probably  not  less 
than  a  year.  Barry  Cornwall,  who 
of  himself  knows  nothing  about  the 
matter,  sets  them  aside,  or  it  is  more 
likely  never  attended  to  them,  and 
says  that  Jonson  "  was  compelled, 
after  a  short  stay  of  a  few  weeks  or 
months t  to  quit  the  University.**  Had 
he  been  a  Cantab,  we  think,  he  would 
have  gloried  in  declaring  it  in  the 
magnificent  dedication  of  his  Volpone, 
"  To  the  most  noble  and  most  equal 
sisters,  the  two  famous  Universities.** 

Ben's  mother,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  having  married  a  master  brick- 
maker — no  unequal  match — Ben- 
Cantab  or  no  Cantab — *'  could  not 
endure  the  occupation" — and  in  his 
18th  year  joined  the  army  in  Flanders 
as  a  volunteer.  Gifford  says  that 
having,  '<  both  from  birth  and  cduca^ 
tion,  probably  been  encouraged  to 
look  to  the  Church  for  an  establish* 
ment,  he  was  exceedingly  mortified  at 
this  new  destination"~that  of  a  brick- 
maker.  Therefore  he  gave  both  up, 
and  became  a  soldier  and  then  a 
player.     Barry  says — 

."  After  a  campaign  ot  Ivo,  V«  ia\^»i»«^ 
liome,    havbg  signalmd  \uiiA«\i,  \a  ^i^ 
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interim^  by  TtiiquitliSiig  an  tnemj  in  tingl* 
combat,  and  killbg  him  and  baaring  off  hia 
apoilty  in  tht  pretence  of  both  armiei.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  obtained  any  ranV 
or  advantage,  or  indeed  any  especial  repu- 
tation, either  for  thii  gallant  action  or  for 
his  general  serTices  in  the  field.  Yet,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  combat  took 
place,  as  stated  by  Jonson  to  Drummond ; 
for  Ben  was  a  fellow  of  a  fine  masculine 
character,  and  however  he  may  have  possess- 
ed the  *  Roman  infirmity'  of  boasting,  ai 
Howell  relates,  he  would  not  wilh'ngly  mis- 
state a  fact." 


Here  it  is  ssdd  that  Ben  "  signalized 
himself/'  but  that  it  does  not  appear 
''he  gained  any  especial  reputation^ 
^tber  for  this  galLmt  exploit*  or  for 
his  general  service  in  the  field.*'  It 
is  rather  too  much  to  expect  of  a  pri- 
Tate  soldiery  that  he  shall  he  distin- 
guished ''for  his  general  services  in 
the  field ;"  and  rather  too  much  to  Mlj, 
that  a  private  soldier  "  signalizes  him- 
self," without  gaining  any  especial  re- 
Eutation— the  act  by  which  he  G|igp&- 
zes  himself,  having  been  the  "  killing 
an  enemy  in  single  combat,  and  bear- 
ing off  his  spoils  in  presence  of  both 
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matic  career  is  hid  in  obscarity.  It  it  pro- 
bable that  he  acted  at  the  theatre  called 
'  The  Green  Curtain'  in  Shoreditch,  and  it 
is  tolerably  certain  that  he  made  additions 
to  existing  playa,  and  wrote  others,  in  con« 
junction  with  contemporary  poets.  These, 
in  fact,  were  his  sole  or  principal  means  of 
support.  Whether  he  acted  badly,  as  ia 
asserted  by  some,  or  wrote  unsuccessfully, 
as  u  alleged  by  others,  remains  uncertain  ; 
and,  in  effect,  these  matters  are  not  very 
important.  There  is  no  entire  play,  trace- 
abls  to  his  pen,  anterior  to  Every  Man  in 
hit  Humour^  which  was  not  produced  till 
November,  1596.  Previously  to  that  time, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  established  a 
footing  at  the  theatres.  Amongst  other 
things,  he  was  employed  to  make  additions 
to  a  play,  by  Kyd,  called  The  Spanish 
Tragedy ^  or  Hiercnymo  it  mad  again.  It 
has  been  stated  by  some  authors,  that  ho 
took  Mad  Jeronymo's  part.  This  is  denied 
by  Air  Gifford,  who  quotee  several  pasaagea 
to  show  that  the  personator  of  Jeronymo 
must  necessarily  have  been  of  amall  stature* 
Now,  to  show  how  careful  critics  should  be 
who  deal  hard  measure  to  their  brethren  of 
the  craft,  the  passages  quoted  by  Mr  Gifford 
are  taken  from  another  play,  entitled  (when 
it  was  subsequently  printed  in  1605)  The 


armies."  That  valorous  gentleman,  -^'/.Pf^  ^f  J^ronymo^-^n  production 
Mr  A.  Chalmers,  observes,  that  "  one 
man's  killiDg  and  stripping  another,  is 
a  degree  of  military  prowess  of  no 
very  extraordinary  kind.*'  Old  Gif- 
ford, who  was  steel  to  the  back  bone, 
thinks  that  in  days  when  great  battles 
were  rarely  fought,  and  armies  lay  for 
half  a  campaign  in  sight  of  each  other, 
and  when  it  was  not  unusual  for  chami 
pions  to  advance  into  the  midst  and 
challenge  their  adversaries,  we  may 
venture  to  admit  the  gaUantry  of  the 
youthful  volunteer.  Barry  Cornwall 
goes  a  step  farther  than  Alexander 
the  Small,  and  says,  "there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  combat  took 
place,  as  stated  by  Jonson  to  Drum- 
mond**— for,  "  that  Ben  would  not 
wiUiogly  mistate  a  fact" — that  is, 
tell  a  vain-glorious  lie.  Is  there  any 
doubt  f     What  does  the  man  mean  ? 


"  He  returned  once  more,  as  we  have 
said,  to  hi«  mother's  house.  Whether  he 
«vcr  resumed  the  bricklayer'a  trade,  or 
•ought  for  any  employment  in  which  his 
learning  could  help  him,  ia  uncertain.  If 
the  former  were  the  case,  it  was  during  a 
short  interval  of  time  onlyi  for  he  soon 
afterwards,  according  to  the  general  account, 
took  refuge  on  the  stage.  At  this  time,  ht 
mM0  mboat  nineteen  jroavB  of  age. 
"  The  eomaeacfmeat  pf  Jwwi%  dr** 


// 


which  has  not  been  established  to  be  the 
work  of  Kyd,^to  which  Jonson  did  not 
make  additions,— and  in  which  certainly 
Jeronymo  is  not  mad  at  all.  In  the  other 
play — a  continuation,  indeed,  of  the  history 
contained  in  the  '  First  Part'^-there  is  no 
mention  of  any  stature  peculiar  to  Jerony- 
mo, and  therefore  the  character  might  have 
been  played,  without  any  inconsistency 
obvious  to  the  audience,  by  an  actor  of  any 
bulk  or  height." 

This  is  wretched  writing.  "  He 
iooh  refuge  on  the  stage!"  From 
what  ?  "  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  he 
made  additions  to  ezbting  plays,  and 
wrote  others,  in  conjunction  with  con- 
temporary poets."  "  These,  infad, 
were  his  sole  or  principal  means  of  sup- 
port." "  Whether  he  acted  badly,  as 
IS  asserted  bv  some,  or  wrote  unsuc- 
cessfully, as  IB  alleged  by  others,  re- 
mains  uncertain,  and  in  effect  tucsb 
MATTERS  are  not  very  important." 
"  He  seems,  however,  to  have  esta- 
blished a  footing  at  the  theatres." 
What  ?  By  acting  badly  and  writing 
unsuccessfully  ?— And  snpposiog  he 
had  done  both,  "  were  these  matters 
not  very  important"  to  a  pennylets 
youth,  who  "  had  taken  refuge  on  the 
stage?" 

It  B««XQa  U  tot  fight  iocredibkr 
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tfnt  B^Tiy  Cornwall  should  correct  part,  and  others.*  The  Painter*s  part 
Wflliam  Glfford.  Yet  in  the  ahove  was  consequently  the  last  improye- 
puuge  he  does  so — ^not  of  himself —  ment  made  by  Ben  Jonson. " 
nt  through  Mr  J.  Payne  Collier.  That  Hawkins,  m  his  Origin  of  (he  Eng^ 
gvotleiiijuii  in  his  excellent  Annals  of  lish  Stage,  not  knowing  that  those  ad- 
c&c  Siage,  sajSy  **  that  the  First  Part  of  ditions  were  hy  Jonson,  contemptuous- 
Jenmimo  ia  the  first  play  upon  record  \y  says,  *'  that  they  were  foisted  in  hy 
that  bears  evidence  of  having  been  the  players/'  and  degrades  them  to  a 
written  for  a  particular  performer — a  note.  Gifford  passes  them  over  almost 
msn  of  unusually  small  stature — and  without  notice.  Barry  Cornwall,  taught 
in  many  places  this  circumstance  is  by  Charles  Lamb,  who  calls  them  the 
brought  forward.  Now,  it  is  evident^  *'  very  salt  of  the  Play,**  and  conjee- 
that  if  there  be  any  truth  in  Dekker*s  tures  they  might  have  been  written 
inerdon  (controverted  by  Gifford),  by  Webster,  says,  that  "  neither  Jon- 
that  Ben  Jonson  originally  perform^  son  nor  any  of  his  contemporaries— 
the  part  of  Jeronimo,  he  must  allude  always  omitting  Shakspeare  —  need 
not  to  the  tragedy  now  under  consi-  have  scrupled  to  confess  himself  the 
deration,  but  to  the  Spanish  tragedy,  author.**  He  says,  at  the  same  time, 
where  nothing  is  said  regarding  the  with  his  usUal  ignorance,  *'  that  Jon- 
pflTKnuJ  appearance  of  the  hero  or  his  son  is  supposed  to  have  made  addi- 
representative.**  tions  to  the  Spanbh  Tragedy  ** — and. 
Still  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  with  his  usual  imbecility,  that  **  it 
Giflbrd  committed  any  mistake.  Mr  contains  a  passage  or  two  that  dC' 
Collier  says  rightly,  that  the  Spanish  serve *>  he  remembered;'*  which  '^pas- 
TragedUf  **  may  be  fitly  termed  the  sage  or  two "  are,  in  his  opinion, 
•eeond  part  of  Jeronimo.**  What,  worthy  of  any  man  save  Shakspeare. 
dien,  would  an  audience  have  thought  Mr  Collier  says  well,  that  *^  these 
of  Big^  Ben  personating  in  the  second  very  striking  and  characteristic  addi- 
partofa  tragedy,  the  character  which,  tions  represent  Ben  Jonson  in  rather 
in  the  first  part,  had  been  acted  by  and  a  new  light,  for  certainly  there  is  nu- 
writtenfor  a  dwarf?  thing  in  his  own  entire  plays  equal- 
Barry  Cornwall  is  pleased  to  say  in  ling  in  pathetic  beauty  some  of  his 
the  above  pompous  passage— exulting  contributions  to  the  Spanish  Tra- 
in his  victory  over  Uiffora— that  "  the  gedy."  I'hat  the  passages  added  in 
First  Part  of  Jeronimo  '*  is  aproduc-  the  edition  of  1602  are  by  Jonson  we 
tion  which '^hasnot  been  established  to  believe — the  proof  seems  positive- 
be  the  work  of  Ryd.'*  He  knows  no-  that  it  is  so  with  regard  to  **  the 
thina^  about  the  matter — but  Mr  Col-  Painter's  part  **  is  indisputable — and 
lier  knows  eyery  thing  about  it  that  that  part  is  in  the  same  strain  with 
can  be  known — and  be  says  "  it  is  what  immediately  precedes  it. 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  Kyd.'*  And  here  it  is  only  worth  while 
Of  the  **  Spanish  Tragedy,**  Mr  farther  to  observe,  that  Mr  Cornwall, 
Cottier  says  truly,  that  *'  it  is  a  very  who  will  blunder,  if  blundering  be 
powerful  performance.  The  storr  within  human  reach,  tells  us  in  the 
has  many  incongruities  and  absurdi-  above  passage,  on  which ^  wo  have 
ties,  and  various  passages  and  situa-  written,  we  perceive,  ^  without  iiN 
tions  were  made  the  laughing^tocks  tending  it,  an  unmerciful  critique, 
of  fnbsequent  dramatists ;  but  parts  that  Ben  Jonson  had  been  employed 
of  it  are  in  the  highest  degree  pathetic  to  make  additions  to  the  Spanish  Tra- 
and  interesting.**  It  went  through  gedy,  before  he  wrote  Every  Man  in 
more  editions  than  perhaps  any  play  his  Humour ^  which  was  brought  out 
of  the  time.  It  is  shown  in  Malone*s  in  1596 — whereas,  we  have  seen  that 
Shakspeare  by  Boswell,  that  on  the  he  was  not  employed  to  do  so  till 
25th  September,  1601,  Ben  Jonson  1601  and  1602.  Barry  is  the  facile 
was  paid  40s.  for  ^'  writing  his  addi-  princeps  of  Chronologers. 
tions"  to  it;  and  Mr  Collier  says.  He  then,  with  his  usual  want  of 
*'  that  the  precise  amount  of  the  addi-  judgment,  quotes  some  twenty  lines 
Uoos  is  ascertained  bv  comparing  the  or  so — without  saying  a  single  syllable 
older  printed  copy  of  1599  with  that  to  enable  readers  who  see  them,  for 
of  160S,  which  professes  to  be  <  newlv  the  first  time,  to  know  what  they  are 
corrected,  amended,  and  enlar^^,  about,  or  what  has  Viap^ene^  \a  \)Iqa 
inAiikewmifmdiiffihmoftbePtdntefB  two  persons  appearing Vetor^MDoemt 
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to  make  the  one  so  miierable  and  the 
other  so  mad.  The  passage  being  a 
pet  one  with  him^  and  his  masters^  he 
opines  it  must  be  familiar,  and  every 
thing  else,  too,  before  and  after  it  in 
the  play,  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Let  us  give  it  nearly  entire :  A  father 
has  gone  mad  on  finding  his  murdered 
son  hanging  on  a  tree  in  his  own  or- 
chard. 


« 


Oh,  but  my  Horatio  grew  oat  of  reach  of 
those 

latatiate  humoun :  he  lored  hit  loriiig  pa- 

rents : 
He  was  my  comfort,  and  his  mother's  joy, 
The  very  arm  that  did  hold  up  our  hoasoi— 
Our  hopes  were  stored  up  in  him, 
None  but  a  damned  murderer  could  hate  him. 
He  had  not  seen  the  back  of  nineteen  years. 
When  his  strong  arm  unhors*d  the  proud 

Prince  Balthazsr; 
And  his  great  mind,  too  full  of  honour,  took 
To  mercy  that  valiant  but  ignoble  Portu- 
guese. 
Well,  heaven  is  heaven  still ! 
And  there  is  Nemesis,  and  furies, 
And  things  called  whips. 
And  they  sometimes  do  meet  with  marderen: 
They  do  not  always  'scape,  that's  some  com- 
fort. 
Ay,  ay,  ay,  and  then  time  steals  on,  and 

steals,  and  steals, 
Till  violence  leaps  forth,  likt  thunder 
Wrapt  in  a  ball  of  fire, 
And  so  doth  bring  confusion  to  them  all. 

"  Jaquks  and  Pssao,  servanit. 
**  Jaq,  I  wonder,  Pedro,  why  our  mas- 
ter thus 
At  midnight  sends  us  with  oat  torches  lit, 
When  man  and  bird  and  beast  are  all  at  rest, 
Save  those  that  watch  for  rape  and  bloody 
murder. 
**  Ped,  O  Jaques,  know  thou  that  our 
master's  mind 
Is  much  distract  since  his  Horatio  died  : 
And,  now  his  aged  years  should  sleep  in  rest, 
His  heart  in  quiet,  like  a  desperate  man 
Grows  lunatic  and  childish  for  his  son  : 
Soinetimes  as  he  doth  at  his  table  sit, 
He  speaks  as  if  Horatio  stood  by  him. 
Then  starting  in  a  rage,  falls  on  the  earth, 
Crits  out,  Horatio,  where  is  my  Horatio  ? 
So  that  with  extreme  grief,  and  cutting  sor- 
row. 
There  is  not  left  in  him  one  inch  of  man : 
See  here  he  comes. 

•*  HiiRoirTifo  entert, 
•*  JTier.  I  pry  thro'  tYBty  crevice  of  each 
wall. 
Look  at  each  tree,  and  teareh  thro'  evtiy 
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Dive  in  the  water,  and  stars  up  to  heavens 
Yet  oanaot  I  behold  my  tea  Horatio. 
How  now,  who's  there,  sprighta,  sprighto  ? 
"  P§d.  We  are  your  servants  that  attend 

you,  sir. 
**  Hier.    What  make    you    with    your 

torches  in  the  dark  ? 
'*  Ped.    You  bid  ui  light  them,  and  al- 

tend  you  here. 
"  //ler.  No,  no,  you  are  deceived,  not  I, 
you  are  deceived ; 

Was  I  so  mad  to  bid  you  light  your  torchtc 
now  ? 

Light  me  your  torches  at  the  mid  of  noon. 
When  as  the  sun-god  rides  in  all  hit  glory ; 
Light  me  your  torches  then. 
"  Ped,  Then  we  bbm  daylight 
•«  Hier,  Let  it  be  burnt ;  night  it  a  mur- 
d'rous  slut, 
That  would  not  have  her  treasons  to  be  teen ; 
And  yonder  pale  fac'd  Hecate  there,  the 
moon. 

Doth  give  consent  to  that  it  done  in  dark- 
nest. 

And  all  thote   ttart  that  gate  upon   her 

face. 
Are  aglett  on  her  tkeve,  pbt  on  her  train  : 
And  those  that  thould  be  powerful  and  di- 
vine. 
Do  tleep  in  darkness  when  they  most  thould 
thine. 
**  Ped.  Provoke  them  not,  lair  tir,  with 
tempting  wordt. 
The  heavens  are  gracious ;  and  your  miteriet 
And  sorrow  make  yoa  speak  you  know  not 
what. 
'*  Bier.    Vilhdn,   thou   liett,   and   thou 
doest  nought 
£ut  tell  me  I  am  mad :  thou  liest,  I  am  not 

mad: 
I  know  thee  to  be  Pedro,  and  he  Jaques. 
I'll  prove  it  to  thee ;  and  were  I  mad,  how 

could  I? 
Where  was  the  the  tame  night,  when  my 

Horatio  wat  murder'd  ? 
She  should  have  shone:    teareh  then  the 

book: 
Had  the  moon  thone  in  my  boy't  &oe,  there 

wat  a  kind  of  grace. 
That  I  know,  nay,  I  do  know,  had  the  mur- 

d*rer  teen  him, 
Hit  weapon  would  have  fallen,  and  cut  the 

earth. 
Had  he  t>een  fram'd  of  nought  but  blood  and 

death ; 
Alack,  when  mitchief  doth  it  knows  not 

what. 
What  shall  we  say  to  mischief? 

IsABKLLA,  Ait  W\fef  emUn, 
'*  Ita.  Dear  Hieronymo,  come  ina  doort, 

0  seek  not  meant  to  increate  thy  aorrow. 

^  HUr.  Indeed,  laabella,  we  do  aothiog 
here; 

1  do  aat  ct|t  «ik  Pedro  mad  JafOM : 

Kot  I  ^ndMd,ira  tx%  iv^  tBaan  t'^'^  tMny. 


nmD  jMRfum  oj  joen  jmu9m. 


^  Zm.  Hsv  ?  btlMRy  Iter*,  bt  merry 
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ii  ast  thk  t^  plaet,  tad  tkii  tb»  very  traa, 
Wkcre  my  Horatio  diod,  whfft  bo  wn 

aarder'd? 
*'  Bitr.  Wm,  doBot  tty  wlkat :  ]et  htr 

weep  it  oat. 
Tki*  wms  tbe  tree,  I  eet  it  of  a  kernel ; 
Aid  whan  o«r  hot  Spain  eoaU  not  let  it 

grow. 
Bat  tkat  the  iaiant  and  the  human  tap 
Began  to  witheft  duly  twioe  a  morning 
Wonid  I  ba  eprinkling  it  with  fonntain 


▲t  last  it  grew  and  grew,  and  bore  and 


Ijfl  at  length  it  grew  a  gallowa,  and  did 

boar  our  aon. 
It  boro  thy  fruit  and  mine.     O  wicked, 

wicked  plant. 
See  who  knocka  there. 

(  Otte  kmookt  viMm  ol  the  door,) 
**  Pod*  It  is  a  painter,  air. 
"  Hier,  Bid  him  oome  in,  and  paint  eoma 
ooaubrt. 
For  anrely  there*e  none  livca  bat  painted 

eomfort. 
Let  bim  eome  in,  one  knowa  not  what  may 

chanee. 
God  a  will  that  I  ihould  Mt  thia  tree !  but 


Mietera  nngratefnl  aerranti  rear  from  nonghl^ 
And  then  they  hale  tham  that  did  bring 
them  upi 

Th»  Painter  entert» 
**  Pain.  God  bleaa  yon,  air, 


"  Hier.  Nor  I, 
ona  of  mino 
Waa  worth  a  legion.     BotaUlaone. 
Pedro,  Jaqnea,  go  in  a  doora,  laabeUa,  gd. 
And  thia  good  fellow  here,  and  I, 
WiU  range  thia  hideona  orchard  op  and 

down, 
Like  two  ahe  liona  reaTod  of  their  yomig. 
Go  in  a  doora  I  lay.  [  Freaaf, 

I  The  Pamter  and  he  tU  dotm^ 
Come,  let'a  talk  wiaely  now. 
Waa  thy  aon  murdered  ? 
"  Pain.  Ay,  air, 
"  Hier,  So  waa  mine. 
How  doat  thou  take  it  ?  art  thou  not  aome- 

timet  mad? 
la  there  no  tricka  that  come  before  thiM 
eyea? 
"  Pain,  O  lord,  yea,  air. 
**  Hier.  Art  a  peiinter  ?  canst  paint  me 
a  tear,  a  wound  ? 
A  groan  or  a  aigh  ?  eanat  paint  me  audi  a 
tree  as  this  ? 
*<  Pain.  Sir,  I  am  sore  you  haTO  hMrd 
of  my  painting : 
My  name's  Bazardo. 

"  Hier,  Bazardo  ?  'fore  God  an  ezeel« 
lent  fellow.  Look  you,  sir. 
Do  you  see  ?  I'd  have  you  paint  me  in  my 
gallery,  in  your  oil  colours  matted,  and 
draw  me  five  years  younger  than  I  am :  do 
you  see,  sir  ?  let  five  years  go,  let  them 
go, — ^my  wife  Isabella  atanding  by  me« 
with  a  speaking  look  to  my  son  Horatic^ 
which  ahould  intend  to  thia,  or  aoma  aoeh 
like  purpose  ;  Ood  bU$t  thee,  my  eweet 
ton  I  and  my  hand  leaning  upon  hia  head 


**  Hier.  Wherefore  ?  why,  thou  scon-     thus,  sir,  do  you  see  ?  may  it  be  done  ? 

•*  Pain.  Very  well,  sbr. 
**  Hier.  Nay,  I  pray  mark  me,  rir : 
Then,  air,  would  I  hare  you  paint  me  thia 

tree,  thia  rery  tree : 
Canst  paint  a  doleful  cry  ? 
*'  Pain,  Seemingly,  air. 
•*  Hier,  Nay,  it  ahould  cry ;  but  aU  If 
one. 
Well,  air,  paint  me  a  youth  ran  thro'  and 
thro'  with  yillaina'  swords  hanging 
upon  this  tree. 
Canst  thou  draw  a  murd'rer  ? 

**  Pain.  1*11  warrant  you,  air ;  I  haT* 
the  pattern  of  the  most  notorious  TJflaini^ 


fulTiUain? 
How,  where,  or  by  what  means  ahould  I 
be  bleat? 
'*  Zm.  What  wooldat  thoa  haTe,  good 

fellow? 
*'  Pain.  Juatice,  madam. 
*'  Hier.  O,  ambitious  beggar,  wouldst 
thou  have  that 
That  Uvea  not  in  the  worid  ? 
Why,  all  the  undeWed  mines  cannot  buy 
An  ooDce  of  Justice,  'tis  a  jewel  so  ines- 
timable. 
I  ten  tbee,  God  hath  engroaa'd  all  Juatice 

in  hiahanda, 

Aad  there  ia  none  but  what  comes  from     that  ever  lived  in  all  Spain. 
Mm. 
**  Pfftn.  O  then  I  aee  that  God  must 

right  me  for  my  murder 'd  son. 
*'  l^icr.  How,  was  thy  son  murder'd  ? 
'*  Pmin.  Ay,  sir,  no  man  did  hold  a  son 

aodear. 
"  Hier,  What,  not  aa  thine?  that's  a 
lie, 
Aamaaayaa  the  earth:  Ihadason, 
Whoae  ieaat  onvalned  hair  didweifpi 
A  thoasand  of  thy  lona,  and  he  waa  mnr- 
dar'd. 
'^ ^AfiR.  Ahi^  Mir,  Ikikdao  mon Imth; 


**  Hier.  O,  let  them  be  worse,  worae  : 

stretch  thine  art. 
And  let  their  beards  be  of  Judaa'a  own 

colour. 
And  let  their  eye-browa  jut  over :  fai  any 

caae  observe  that ; 
Then,  sir,  after  some  violent  noise. 
Bring  me  forth  in  my  shirt,  and  my  gown 

under  my  arm,  with  my  torch  in  ay 

hand,  and  my  sword  rear*d  up  th«i,<^ 
And  with  [these  wordi;  What  iuAm  W 

dhti  f  foAo  ealU  HitroafiM^t 
liiiyUbadwM? 
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**  Fain*  Tet»  i!r.  ten  inchft  longtr  Uuui  bit  own.    Be  that  as 

*<  HUr.  Welly  liry  tlien  bring  me  fortli»  it  may,  be  bkoself,  in  conaequence  of  the 

bring  me  thro'  alley  and  alley,  atili  with  a  man's  death,  wai  thrown  into  priwn,  under 

distracted  countenance  going  along,  and  an  accutation  of  murder, 

let  my  hair  heave  up  my  night-cap.  **  It  was  during  this  incarceration  that  he 

"  Let  the  clouds  scowl,  make  the  moon  was  induced  to  renounce  the  Protestant  for 

dark,  the  stars  extinct,  the  winda  blowing,  the  Romish  Church.     In  his  prison,  he  wa« 

the  bells  telling,  the  owls  shrieking,  the  visited  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  under 

toada  croaking,  the  minutes  jarring,  and  the  influence  of  whose  arguments  or  per« 

the  clock  striking  twelve.  suasions,  and  the  melancholy  induced  by  his 

"  And  •then  at  last,  sir,  starting,  beBold  a  own  precarious  situation,  he  became  a  tem* 

man  hanging,  and  tott'ring,  and  tott'ring,  porary  convert  to  the  Church  of  Rome.   He 

as  you  know  the  wind  will  wave  a  man,  appears'  to  have  been  beset  by  dangers*  or 

and  I  with  a  trice  to  cut  him  down.  else  full  of  apprehensions,  at  thb  period. 

*'  And  looking  upon  him  by  the  ad  van-  Spies  were  set  to  catch  him,  according  to 

tage  of  my  torch,   find  it  to  be  my  son  his  own  account ;  but  he  was  warned  againat 

Horatio.  these  emissaries   by  his  jailer   and  saved. 

**  There  you  may  show  a  passion,  there  How  far  this  was  a  matter  of  fact,  or  ima- 

you  may  show  a  passion.  gination,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

"  Draw  me  like  old  Priam  of  Troy,  cry-  But  it  seems  singular  that  Jonson,  who  was 
ing,  the  house  is  a  fire,  a  fire,  the  house  then  liable  to  be  tried  for  his  life  for  mur- 
is  a  fire ;  and  the  torch  over  my  head ;  der,  and  who  was  beyond  a  doubt  a  Pro- 
make  me  curse,  make  me  rave,  make  me  testant  on  his  entering  prison,  should  excite 
cry,  make  me  mad,  make  me  well  again,  such  serious  and  sudden  suspicion  of  being 
make  me  curse  hell,  invocate,  and  in  the  connected  with  any  Popish  conspiracy,  as  to 
end  leave  me  in  a  trance,  and  so  forth.  induce  the   government  to  surround  him 

"  Pam,  And  is  this  the  end  ?  with  spies.     And  had  even  that  been  the 

"  Hier,  O  no,  there  is  no  end :  the  end  case,  one  does  not  well  see,  first,  how  his 

is  death  and  madness  ;  jailer  should  learn  that  the  persons  alluded 

And  I  am  never  better  than  when  I  am  to  were  spies ;  or,  secondly,  why  he  should 

mad  ;  communicate  the  matter  to  Jonson,  to  whom 

Then  methinks  I  am  a  brave  fellow ;  ]}«  was  a  stranger,  and   thus   compromise 

Then  I  do  wonders ;  but  reason  abuieth  himself  with  the  persons  above  him.     We 

me  ;                                      ^  are  inclined  to  treat  the  matter  as  altogether 

And  there's  the  torment,  there's  the  hell,  yery  doubtful ;  the   more  especially  as  the 

At  last,  air,  bring  me  to  one  of  the  mur*  attempt  never  was  repeated  after  Jonson  was 

derers ;  delivered  from  his  imprisonment.     It  was 

Were  he  as  strong  as  Hector,  never  known  to   what   eireumstances  our 

Thus  would  I  tear  and  drag  him  up  and  author  was  indebtejd  for  his  deliverance  ; 

down.  unless,  aa  has  been  thought,  it  was  that  be 

(He  heat*  the  painter  in  J.'*  was  the   party  challenged,  a  drcumstance 

True,  as  Mr  Collier  says,  there  is  that  must  have  operated  in  bis  favour  before 

nothing  in  Jonson's  entire  plays  equal-  » ju'j*  but  which  would  scarcely  have  saved 

ling  the  best  parts  of  this  "  in  pathetic  bim  from  a  trial." 

beauty  ;"  but  in  Sejanus  and  Catiline,  ^             .     ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^re  of 

his  only  surviving  tragedies,  there  could  ^    Barry  Cornwall's  impertinence  to 

jjo/^;  and  what  forbids  us  to  believe  ^     jj^^^^     „  I^   recounting   the 

that  his  genius  was  equal  to  the  pro-  ^^^.^ji^^  ^  Dnimmond,  he  says  that 

ducUon  of  thiB-.^e  wonderful,  the  ^         ^^^^^  ^^        ^t  into  theiseld  a 

woful.  and  the  wdd-inspired  by  its  ,^  JP^„  ^^^^^  l*„^er  than  hU  own. 

imaginations  of  misery  and  madness  t  ^^  ^^^  ^^  .^  mayr\c.     Was  it  not 

wi°£;„m  fn  th«  M«mn?r  truo  ?     Was  Bcu  bounciug  ?     What 

We  return  to  the  Memoir.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^    ,,  ^^  ^^^  melancholy 

"  What  Jonson's  success  was  at  this  pe-  induced  by   Ben's  precarious   situa- 

riod,  as  an  author  or  an  actor,  is  doubtful.  ^-^^  yt      ^^   ^^^   not   guy  he  was 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  hU  progreas  was  melancholy  —  but   that  he  took  the 

interrupted  by  a  melancholy  event,  ansmg  .^^^  "atWsword."     What  does  he 

outofaquarrel  w.tb.  player.    Thw  person  ^^^^   ,       ^    *^  temporary   convert?" 

(whose   n«ne  i.   not   known)  sent  him  a  ^    continued  in  his  adopted  creed  for 

challenge,  and  the  coMequenee  was  that  a  ,^^^^                   The   prisoner  himself 

dael  took  place,  m  which  Jonson  slew  his  •«'"«'^  jwmo.                i                  m*u^- 

Bitagonbt.  receiving   at   the  same  time  a  »?*^  j^^^i^^^^"!^,?'"T"!^^^ 

J«iwom,dinbUownann.  In  recounting  placed  two  damned  TlUauiS  to  catch 

^traoBMetiaa  to  Drummood,  he  saya,  that  advantage  of  him,  wiUi  him,  but  be 

w  uppoBM  brought  into  thf  A^ld  a  sword  ^aa  advertweai)^  YjiaUc^t  \  or  the 


ik0 

Jkm 


'^12«*  BWy*  „  V  rety    *fKf'h  ugly  «"»*?^fihan  by  words 

••    5^Srttt«*«-"    L„,  ,,»art,    »*  •'f„- mote  forcibly  *»»°^<,n»ane. 


Sucb  wo""j^  Vorld— fe»- 
^tM.wicVe4w°;^„,ely« 

comptotrid^SOtocredibto 


ore  »"•—.„«(•  tu  Rom»»«» 
i>«*""T    lew  of 


aff9mVBBO0B^ 


re 

•» 


or 
elf 

he 


-18S8L3  ^^^  EdiHon  of  Ben  Jomm^. 

niB»**  tnd  adapts  his  language  to  hi^ 
rabjeety  and  to  his  hearers ;  jet  eren 
In  his  advice — and  admirable  advice  it 
b  to  all  men — to  Master  Stephen^  a 
country  gull,  he  warms  into  poetry— 
as,  for  example,  when  he  says  finelj, 

**  Nor  stand  to  mueh  on  yonr  gentility, 
Wkiek  is  am  airy  and  mart  horrcmtd  thi»ff 
Fnm  dead  mta^i  duit  and  h<mu,  amd  nont 

ofjfomrs, 
Ssttpt  pau  make  or  hold  it," 

Then,  what  can  be  better  than  this-* 


Aj,  that  will  h€  the  leiit ;  and  dimi  'twill  bo 
An  boor  before  I  can  ditpatcb  with  htm, 
Or  Ytry  near ;  well,  I  will  saj  two  bonre. 
Two  houre  !  ha  !  tfaingt  nerer  dreamt  of  jtty 
Maj  be  contrived,  aj,  and  effected  too. 
In  two  bonre*  absence  ;  well,  I  will  not  go. 
Two  bouri  I  No,  fleeting  Opportunity, 
I  will  not  giye  your  tubtilty  that  icope. 
Wbo  will  not  judge  bim  wortby  to  be  robb'd. 
That  sets  his  doors  wide  open  to  a  thief. 
And  thews  the  felon  where  his  treasure  liat  ? 
Again,  what  earthy  spirit  but  will  attempt 
To  taste  the  fruit  of  beauty's  golden  tree, 


and  is  it  not  suffidently  poetical  for    ^'^•°  ^••*^«*»  •*••?  •«*>•  «P  *he  dragon^ 
blank  yerse  in  a  comedy  ?  *^^*  ^ 


**  I  will  not  atop  bia  journey, 
Kor  pnetlflo  any  Tiolent  meant  to  stay 
Th*  anbridled  eonrse  of  yootb  on  him ; 

for  that 
Boatrainod  proves  more  impatieat;  and 

in  kind 
like  to  the  eager,  but  the  generous  grey- 
hound, 
Vho  ne*er  to  little  firom  hit  game  withheld,. 
Tnnt  head,  and  leapt  np  at  hit  holder  t 
throat." 

Or  again. 


i< 


My  pretence  shall  be  at  an  iron  bar 
*Twixt  tbe  conspiring  motivet  of  detire : 
Tea,  any  look  or  glance  mine  eye  ejectt 
Shall  check  occasion,  at  one   doth   bit 
tlaye. 


eyes 

1  will  not  go.     Business,  go  hy  for  once. 

No,  beauty,  no  ;  you  are  of  too  good  carael, 

To  be  left  so,  without  a  guard,  or  open. 

Your  lustre,  too,  *ll  inflame  at  any  distance, 

Draw  courtship  to  you,  as  a  jet  doth  straws ; 

Put  motion  in  a  stone,  strike  fire  from  ioe. 

Nay,  make  a  porter  leap  you  with  his  bar- 
den. 

You  must  be  then  kept  up,  dote,  and  wtU 
watched. 

For,  girt  yon  opportunity,  no  quiektand 

Devours  or  t wallows  swifter  1*' 

And  so  in  a  hundred  other  instances 
where  the  thought,  feeling,  and  ex- 
pression are  fall  of  force  and  fire. 

Perhaps  Barry  Cornwall  does  not 
know  that  in  the  quarto  there  is  a  pas- 


When  be'forgeU  the  limits  of  protcrip-    Mge— afterwards  omitted —probably 
llQ^^t  because  too  poetical— of  which  Gif- 


Take  a  longer  passage. 

**  Dame  K,     Pnj  Heaven  it  do. 

"   Kit.     A  new  disease  !  I  know  not, 

new  or  old, 
Bnt  it  may  well  be  ca]l*d  poor  mortala'  plagne ; 
For,  like  a  pestilence,  it  doth  infect 
The  houses  of  the  brain.     Firtrit  begins 
5^lely  to  work  upon  the  phantasy. 
Tilling  her  seat  with  such  pestiferous  air, 
As  aoon  corrupts  the  judgment ;  and  from 

thence. 
Sends  like  contagion  to  tbe  memory : 
Still  each  to  other  giving  the  infection, 
"Wbich  as  a  subtle  vapour  spreads  itself 
Confusedly  through  every  sensive  part, 
Tin  not  a  thought  or  motion  in  the  mind 
Be  free  from  the  black  poison  of  suspect. 
Ah!  but  what  misery  ia  it  to  know  thb? 
Or,  knowing  it,  to  want  the  miad'a  erection 
la  audi  eztremet  ?  Well,  I  will  once  more 

ttrive, 
In  spile  of  this  blade  dond,  myself  to  be. 
And  shake  tbe  fever  off  that  thns  shakes 
-    lEait. 


And  again — 

'*  J[it.     O,  that  it  well;  fetdi  me  my 
desk,  mjr  doak  1— 
8te/JUt  me  tee,  ma  hour  to  go  end  eome ; 


ford  truly  says,  <'  it  would  be  unjust 
to  Jonson,  as  well  as  to  the  reader,  to 
suppress  the  passage,  which  is  full  of 
noble  feeliDg,  at  once  rational,  fervid^ 
and  sublime.  It  breathes  the  verj 
spirit  of  high  antiquity,  and  forms  one 
of  those  numerous  sources  from  which 
Milton  (the  unwearied  though  unno- 
ticed follower  of  this  great  poet)  de- 
rived inspiration  and  figour.'* 

<*  I  can  refell  opinion ;  and  approve 
Tbe  state  of  poesy,  such  aa  it  is, 
Blessed,  eternal,  and  most  true  divine ; 
Indeed,  if  you  will  look  on  poesy. 
As  she  appears  in  many,  poor  and  lame. 
Patched  up  in  remnants  and  old  worn  oat 
rags,  ^ 

Half  starved  for  want  of  her  peculiar 
food. 

Sacred  invention  ;  then,  I  must  confirm 
Both  your   conceit  and  censure  of  bar 

merit: 
But  view  her  in  her  gloriout  ornaments, 
Attired  in  the  migesty  of  art. 
Set  higb  in  spirit  with  the  preciont  taste 
Of  sweet  philosophy ;  and,  which  it  mott, 
CrownM  with  tbe  rich  traditiont  of  a 

tool. 
That  hates  to  have  her  dSi^nV^  ^tra^^ioM^ 
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With  any  relish  of  an  aarthly  thought, 

Oh,  then,  how  proud  a  preience  doth 
■be  bear. 

Then  the  U  like  henelf,  fit  to  be  leen 

Of  none  bat  grave  and  conaecrated  eyea. 

Nor  is  it  any  blemish  to  her  fame. 

That  such  lean,  ignorant,  and  blasted 
wiU, 

8ach  brainless  gnlls,  should  utter  their 
stolen  wares 

'^th  such  applauses  in  our  vulgar  ears ; 

Or  that  their  slubber'd  lines  hare  current 
pass, 

From  the  fat  judgments  of  the  multitude ; 

But  that  this  barren  and  infected  age, 

Should  set  no  difference  'twixt  these  emp- 
ty spirits. 

And  a  true  poet:  than  which  reverend 
name 

'Nothing  can  more  adorn  humanity." 

''  The  persons  of  the  drama  speaic 
partly  in  blank  yerse^  and  there- 
fore should  occasionally  be  poetical.*' 
Oh!  Barry  Comwidil  Barry  Corn- 
wall, oh ! 

Let  us  now  hear  him  on  the  Sileni 
Womang  The  Fox,  and  Ihe  Alche^ 
miit 

"  In  1605,  appeared  Folpone,  or  ike 
Fox;  in  1609,  Epicaene,  or  tht  Sileni 
Woman;  m  1610,^  The  Alchemist,  and 
in  1611,  CatUine.  In  regard  to  Epi- 
ctme,  we  think  that,  with  considerable 
humour  «nd  some  diversity  of  character, 
the  entire  drama  is  a  fatiguing  and  impro- 
bable work.  Tbe  first  scene  contains 
those  delightfhl  lines,  which  everybody 
knows : — 

'  Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  Cace* 

ThAt  nukM  ilmi^leity  s  ^raoe « 

RobM  kMMtljr  floirlDf «  hair  as  firee ; 

Such  sweat  ncalcct  more  taketh  mr. 

Than  all  Ih*  adnlterlasorait; 

They  strike  mfaie  eyes,  but  nol^y  heart.'  | 

There  is  something  like  Molidre  in  the 
diaracter  of  Morose ;  and  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Otter  (the  land  and  sea  captain) 
and  his  wife,  is  a  curious  leaf  stolen  out  of 
the  mysterious  book  of  married  life.  This 
is  the  captain's  account,  in  private,  of  lArs 
Otter  :— <  She  takes  herself  asunder  still 
when  she  goes  to  bed,  into  some  twenty 
boxes ;  and  about  next  day  at  noon  is 
put  together  again,  like  a  German  clock ; 
and  so  comes  forth,  and  rings  a  tedious 
"larnm  to  the  whole  house,  and  then  is 
quiet  again  for  an  hour,  but  for  her  quar- 
ters.' 

"  Volpone  and  The  Alchemist  pass, 
by  general  assent,  as  the  two  best  dramas 
of  Jonson.  They  are  AiU  of  sharp, 
weighty,  vigorous  writing,  and  may  justly 
be  placed, — together,  we  think,  with  *  Se- 
^aiHis'  and  *  Every  Man  in  his  Humour ' 
C'Om  Utter  on  secoaat  it§  atag9  qualiiloa- 


tions),  at  the  head  of  his  dramatic  compo- 
sitions. We  do  not  [recollect  to  have 
seen  it  remarked,  that  The  Alchemist  and 
Folpone  are  essentially  alike  in  their  con- 
stitution ;  the  whole  material  and  burthen 
of  each  play  consisting  of  a  tissue  of  cheats, 
effected  by  two  confederate  sharpers,  upon 
various  gulls  gaping  for  money,  who  come 
successively  before  them,  in  order  to  enable 
the  author  to  exhibit  the  wit  and  roguery 
of  his  two  principal  characters,  and  the 
simplicity  or  greediness  of  the  victims. 
This  is  done  in  a  series  of  scenes,  '  long 
drawn  out.'  Of  the  two  plays,  notwith- 
standing some  powerful  writing  in  the  early 
part  of  Folpone,  we  prefer,  we  confess,  T%e 
Alchemist.  It  has  more  probability — it  is 
fuller  of  character — it  is  better  constructed 
~and  it  comprises  poetry  of  a  higher 
order.  The  learning  of  Jonson  unfolds 
itself  very  happily  in  the  gorgeous  visions 
of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon<«which  are  as 
magnificent  and  oriental  as  an  Arabian 
dream." 

Withont  wasting  a  word  on  this 
disparaging  and  derogatory  drivel* 
let  us  quote  a  screed  from  The  Fox, 
The  argument  of  this  glorious  drama 
is  given  in  an  acrostic. 
"  y  olpone,  childless,  rich,  feigns  sick, 

despairs, 
O  ffers  his  estate  to  hopes  of  general 

heirs, 
L  ies  languishing :  his  Parasite  receives 
P  resents  of  all,  assures,  deludes ;  then 

weaves 
O  ther  cross  plots,  which  ope  themselves, 

are  told. 
N  ew  tricks    for  safety  are  so  bought ! 

they  thrive ;  when  bold, 
E  ach  tempts  the  other  again,  and  all  are 

sold." 

The  Play  opens  thus  i^ 

"  SCENE  I A  Jioom  in  VoLroKas' 

House, 

*'  Enter  VoLroNK  and  Moscju 
**  Volp.  Good  morning  to  the  day  ;  and 
next,  my  gold  I— 
Open  the  shrine,  that  I  may  see  my  saint. 

[MoscA  withdraws  the  ewfom,  emd 
discovers  pihs  offfoH^  plate,  jewels^ 

.    *'■    . 

Hail  the  world's  soul,  and  mine !  more  glad 

than  is 
The  teeming  earth  to  see  the  long*d-for  sun 
Peep  through  the  horns  of  the  celestial  Ram, 
Am  I,  to  view  thy  splendour  darkening  his ; 
That  lying  here,  amongst  my  other  hoards, 
Shew'flt  like  a  flame  by  night,  or  like  the  day 
Struck  out  of  chaos,  when  all  darkness  fled 
Unto  the  oentre.     O  thou  son  of  Sol, 
^ut  brighter  than  thy  fisther,  let  me  kiss, 
With  iden!lio&,  tiiee,  aad  every  reKck 
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TiMBbag  th«  bat  of  thiogi,  ud  fiff  tran- 


Al  fljU  of  jojy  in  cbildreD,  pirenli,  iritndiy 
Or  OBjr  oAer  wakiiig  droam  on  oorth : 
Tkf  loob  vben  th«j  to  Venot  did  ■aeribo^ 
TImj  aikould  baro  gi?aii  ber  twentj  tbou- 

Mud  Cupida; 
Soeb  an  thj  baantiaa  and  oar  loTia  I  Daar 

Tfirhaa,  tbo  donb  god,  ibat  giT'at  aU  man 


TboQ  canal  do  ooogbly  and  yet  mak*at  man 

do  aU  ibinga; 
Tba  prioa  of  aoida ;  aran  baOf  witb  tbat  to 

boot. 
If  mada  wortb  baaren.     Tbon  art  Tirtoa, 

lama^ 
Hononr,  and  all  tbioga  alaaw    Wbo  can  get 

tba^ 
He  aball  be  noble*  ralianty  boneat.  wiae 
*•  Moa.  And  wbat  be  wiU,  air.     Ricbea 

are  in  fortune 
A  greater  good  tban  witdom  ia  in  nature. 
^  Futp.  Troe,  m/ beloired  Moeea.     Yet 

I  glory 
Mora  in  the  cunning  pnrcbaae  of  m j  wtaltb, 
Tban  in  tbe  glad  poiaeetion,  ainee  I  gain 
Ko  coBunon  waj ;  I  nae  no  trade,  no  Ten- 

tve; 
I  wound  no  aartb  wilb  plougbabarea,  fat  no 


Tofted  tbe  ibamblea;  bave  no  milla  for 

iron. 
Oil,  com,    or   meuy  to  grind   tbem   into 

powder: 
I  Uow  no  subtle  glaaa,  ezpoae  no  tbipt 
To  tbrcot'ninga  of  tbe  furrow-faced  Me ; 
I  turn  no  monies  in  tbe  public  bank, 
Nor  usure  priTste. 

"  Aloe.  No,  sir,  nor  derour 
Baft  prodigals.     You  sball  bare  lome  wiU 

swallow 
A  melting  beir  as  gliUy  as  your  Dutcb 
WiU  pills  of  butter,  and  ne'er  purge  for  it ; 
Tear  fortb  tbe  fatbers  of  poor  Cuniliee 
Out  of  tbeir  beds,  and  coffin  tbem  ali?e 
In  some  kind  clasping  prison,  wbere  tbeir 

bonee 
May  be  fordicoming,  wben  tbe   flesb   ia 

rotten: 
But  your  sweet  nature  dotb  abbor  tbeae 


Youloatbe  tbat  widow*a  or  tbe  orpban*a  tear* 
Bbould  waab  your  paTcmenta,  or  tbeir  pite- 


Ring  in  yoor  rooft,  and  beat  tbe  air  for  rea- 


«f 


« 


ro^f,  Rs^t,  lloeea;  Idokwtbait. 
iAw.  And  beaidc%  air. 
Yon  are  aot  Ukt  ibf  lUumhv  Outi  doA 


Witb  abnge  flail*  watcbiiig  a  bcap  of  com. 
And,  bungry,  dares  not  taate  tbe  smaUest 

grain, 
But  feeds  on  mallows,  and  ancb  bitter  berbe; 
Kor  like  tba  mercbant,  wbo  batb  fill'd  bit 

Tanlts 
Witb  Romagnia,  and  ricb  Candian  winea, 
Yet  drinka  tbe  Icee  of  Lombard's  Tincgar : 
You  will  lie  not  in  atraw,  wbilst  motbs  and 

worms 
Feed  on  your  sumptnoua  bangings  and  aoft 

beds; 
Yon  know  tbe  use  of  riebes,  and  dare  gift 

now 
From  tbat  brigbt  beap,  to  me,  your  poor 

obeerTer, 
Or  to  your  dwarf,  or  your  bemu^ibrodito, 
"^our  eunucb,  or  wbnt  otber  bousebold  trifle 
Your  pleasure  alb»ws  maintenance 
*'  Folp.  Hold  tbee^  Moaca, 

[  Oivet  him  wtonti/. 
Take  of  my  band ;  tbou  strik'st  on  trutb  ia 

•11, 
And  tbey  are  enrions  term  tbee  parasite. 

Call  fortb  my  dwarf,  my  eunncb,  and  my 

fool, 
And  let  them  make  me  sport.    lExit  Moa.] 

Wbat  sbould  I  do, 
But  cocker  up  my  genius,  and  lire  free 
To  all  deligbts  my  fortune  calla  me  to  ? 
I  bare  no  wife,  no  parent*  ebild,  ally. 
To  give  my  substance  to ;  but  wbom  I  mako 
Most  be  my  beir :  and  Uiia  makes  men  ob« 

serye  me : 
Tbis  draws  new  clients  daily  to  my  bonae» 
Women  and  men  of  erery  sei  and  age, 
Tbat  bring  me  preaents,  send  me  plate,  coin, 

jewels, 
Witb  bope  tbat  when  I  die  (wbicb  tbey 

expect 
Each  greedy  minute)  it  shall  then  return 
Ten-lbid  upon  tbem ;  wbilst  some,  coretoua 
Above  the  rest,  seek  to  engross  me  whole. 
And  counter- work  tbe  one  unto  the  other, 
Contend  in  gifb,  as  tbey  would  seem  in  Iots: 
All  which  I  sufRtr,  plajrlng  with  their  hopea. 
And  am  content  to  coin  them  into  profit, 
And  look  upon  their  kindneas,  and  take  more. 
And  look  on  tbat ;  still  bearing  them  in  band. 
Letting  tbe  cherry  knock  agsinst  their  lipa^ 
And  draw  it  by  their  mouths,  and  back 

again — 

How  now  1" 

ConrinOf  a  greedy  merchant*  be- 
liefing  Volpone  to  be»  as  he  appearit 
a  rick*  decrepit*  and  impotent  volop- 
tnaiy*  to  gain  favour  with  the  Fox 
brings  him  his  own  beautiful  and 
chaste  wife*  Celia*  and  offers  to  submit 
her  to  his  embraces. 

**  Cti.  O  tfod,  and  bis  good  angels* 
wbitbar*  wbitber« 

Is  ahs«o  fled  bwaMaVraMiU?  ^^viitin^  vvi^ 
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if^  EdUm  qfS^Jbmon. 


tPebi 


Mtn  dtft  put  off  xour  hcmimn  and  thtlr 

own? 
If  that,  wbicli  ever  wu  a  caute  of  lift, 
Mow  pliced  within  the  bMoit  oarcumttanet, 
And  modeety  an  exile  made  for  money  ? 
'*  yolp.  Aj,  in  Corvino,  and  inoh  oarth- 
fed  mindif,     [^L^apimgpom  hi$  eouelL 
That  never  taeted  the  true  heaven  of  love.  ' 
AMure  thee,  Celia,  he  that  would  sell  thee. 
Only  for  hope  of  gain,  and  that  uncertain, 
He  would  have  sold  hie  part  of  Paradbe 
For  ready  money,  had  he  met  a  copeman. 
Why  art  thou  mazed  to  lee  me  thue  revived  ? 
Rather  applaud  thy  beauty's  miracle ; 
'Tie  thy  great  work;  that  hath,  not  ooir 

alone, 
Bat   eundry  timet  raieed   ne,    in    atvenJ 

thapei, 
And,  but  thia  morning,  like  a  mountebank. 
To  iee  thee  at  my^irindow ;  ay,  before 
J  would  have  left  my  pracUce,  for  my  love 
In  varying  figure*,  I  would  have  contended 
With  the  blue  Protaeus,  or  the  horned  flood. 
Now  art  thou  welcome. 
•«  Cel.  Sir! 

"  Volp.  Nay,  fly  me  not 
Nor  let  thy  falae  imagination 
That  I  was  bed-rid,  make  thee  think  I  am 

•o: 
Thou  tbalt  not  find  it,     I  am,  now,  at  freth. 
At  hot,  at  high,  and  in  at  jovitl  plight, 
At  when,  in  that  to  celebrated  tcene. 
At  recitation  of  our  comedy. 
For  entertainment  of  the  great  Valoit, 
I  acted  yoiiQg  Antinout ;  and  attraeted 
The  eyet  and  ears  of  all  the  ladiet  pretent. 
To  admire  each  graceful  getture,  note,  and 
footing.  ISingt. 

Come,  my  Celia,  let  us  prove. 
While  we  can,  the  »ports  of  love, 
Time  will  not  be  ours  for  ever. 
He,  at  length,  our  good  will  sever  i 
Spend  not  then  hb  gifu  in  vaia ; 
Suns,  that  set,  may  rise  again  ; 
But  if  once  we  lose  this  light, 
'Tis  with  us  perpetual  night. 
Why  should  we  defer  our  joys  ? 
Fame  and  rumour  are  but  toys. 
Cannot  we  delude  the  eyet 
Of  a  few  poor  bout ebold  spies  ? 
Or  his  easier  ears  beguile, 
Thus  removed  by  our  wile'— 
'Tia  no  sin  love's  fruits  to  steal : 
But  the  sweet  thefu  to  reveal ; 
To  be  taken,  to  be  seen. 
These  have  crimes  accounted  been. 
*'  CeL  Some  serene  blast  me,  or  dire  Tight- 
ning  strike 
Thie  my  offending  face  ! 

«*  Folp,  Why  droope  my  Celia  ? 
Thou  hast,  in  place  of  a  base  husband,  foonel 
A  worthy  lover :  use  ihy  fortune  wall, 
With  secrecy  and  pletsure.      See,  behold, 
ff^  tbou  art  quttn  of;  not  io  exptotatioiv 
^Ifeedotbert:  butpon^ndukiciQmn'd, 


See,  here,  a  rope  of  peari :  and  each  mora 

orient 
Than  that  the  brave  .Egyptian  queen  cap 

roused : 
Dissolve  and  drink  them.  See  a  carbuncle, 
Blay  put  out  both  the  eyet  of  our  9t  Mark ; 
A  diamond,  would  have  bought  Lollia  Pau- 
lina, 
When  the  came  in  like  ttarlight,  hid  with 

jewelt. 
That  were  the    tpeils  of  provinces;    take 

theee. 
And  wear,  and  lose  them :  yet  remains  an 

ear-ring 
To  purchase  them  again,  and   thb  wholo 

atatt. 
A  gem  but  worth  a  private  patrimony. 
Is  nothing  :  we  will  cat  such  at  a  meal. 
The  heads  of  parrots,  tongues  of  nightingales. 
The  brains  of  peacockt,  and  of  ostriches. 
Shall  be  our  food:  and  could  we  get  the 

phoenix. 
Though  nature  lost  her  kind,  she  were  our 

dish." 
"  Cel,  Good  tir,  thete  thinp  might  move 

a  mind  affected 
With  tuch  delightt ;  but  I  whose  innoceoOe 
It  all  I  can  think  wealthy,  or  worth  th* 

enjoying, 
And  which,  onoe  lott,  I  have  nought  to  loa# 

beyond  it, 
Cannot  be  taken  with  thete  atntpal  baita : 
If  you  have  conscience- 


« 


Volp*  'Tis  the  beggar's  virtue ; 
If  thou  hast  wi»dom,  hear  me,  Celia. 
Thy  bath  shall  be  the  juice  of  July-flowert, 
Spirit  of  roses,  and  of  violets, 
The  milk  of  unicorns,  and  panthers*  breath 
Gather'd  in  bagt,  and  mixt  with  Crettn  winet. 
Our  drink  shall  be  prepared  gold  and  amber ; 
Which  we  will  take,  until   my  roof  whirl 

round 
With   the  vertigo  ;    and  my   dwarf  shall 

dance, 
"Vly  eunuch  ting,  my  fool  make  up  the  antio, 
Whiitt  we,  in  changed  shapes,  eet  Ovid's 

Ules, 
Thou,  like  Europa  now,  and  I  like  Jove, 
Then  I  like  Mart,  and  thou  like  Eryeioe : 
So,   of  the  rest,   till  we   have  quite   run 

through. 
And  wearied  all  the  fables  of  the  gode. 
Then  will  I  hava  thee  in  more  modern  forms. 
Attired  like  some  sprightly  dame  of  France, 
Brave  Tuscan  lady,  or  proud  Spanish  beauty; 
Sometimes,  unto  the  Persian  Sophy's  wife ; 
Or   the  grand  signior'a  mistress;  and,  for 

change. 
To  one  of  our  most  artful  courtetana. 
Or  some  quick  Negro,  or  cold  Russian; 
And  I  will  meet  thee  in  as  msny  shapes  : 
Where  wa  may  to  traosfota  our  wandering 

toult 
Out  aX  ow  lipa»  and  aaora  up  tnmt  of 
pleaauTci,  \Sing9, 


Ipir  tD  ten  tlwm  M  dMV  flow  I 
iid  tbt  «iTloiu.  wli«n  nnf  n 
fitf  Ibitr  nnmbtr  1%  bt  paid, 

Cd,  If  70uhaT«  cart  tkal  will  bt  phtetd 

-•reyet 

I  em  b«  open  d—- «  htart  thtl  wmj  b« 

toieh'd — 

tttj  put  that  jti  soniub  wum  iboot 


Of 


,9M  have  a  gmrd  i 


BhtTe  touch  of  holy  nint*— or  heai 
M  th«  graee  to  let  mo  'icepe     if  not, 
iMittifiil  and  kill  me.     Yoo  do  know, 
aereatare,  hither  ill  betray'd, 
le,  whose  ahame  I  would  forgot  it  ware : 

0  wUl  deign  me  neither  of  thoM  gracea, 
'eed  your  wraih,  tify  rather  than  yonr 
lost, 

1  Toioe  comet  ilitr«r  manlinaae), 
Nuuah  that  unhappy  crime  of  nature, 
h  you  miscal  my  beauty :  flay  my  faca» 
mm  it  with  ointmenta,  for  Mdboing 

blood  to  this  rebelliom.     Rnb  theao 
bands, 

what  may  cauae  an  eating  leproay, 
to  my  bonea  and  marrow :  any  thing, 
auy  difcfavour  me,  sare  in  my  honour— 
[  will  kneel  to  yoo,  pray  for  yon,  pay 
lown 
uand  hourly  towi,  eir,  for  yoor  health ; 

%  and  think  you  virtnoue 

Volp,  Think  me  cold, 

n  and  impotent,  and  to  report  me  ? 

1  had  Nestor  •  hernia,  thou  wouldst 
hink. 

legeoerate,  and  abuse  my  nation, 
ly  with  opportunity  thus  long ; 
lid  hare  done  the  act,  and  then  hart 
tarley'd. 

or  ril  force  thee.  [^Seizei  her, 

7el  O,  just  God ! 
^olp.   In  vain 

ton.  {rushing  in.)  Forbear,  foul  rarish- 
•T,  libidiooos  swioe  I 
he  forced  lady,  or  thou  diest,  impostor, 
hat  I'm  loth  to  snatch  thy  punishment 
fthe  band  of  justice,  thou  should^t,  yet, 
kde  the  timely  sacrifice  of  vengeance 
}  this  altar,  and  thb  dross,  thy  idol, 
let's  quit  the  place,  it  is  the  den 


Aji<i  iMi|  «r«  w       inau  moot  his  just  reward. 

l£x€mU  BoM.  and  Ckl. 
"  t^olp.  Fall  on  me,  roo^  and  bury  me  in 
ruin! 
Beoomo  ny  graTa,  that  wert  my  shelter !  O ! 
I  am  onmask'd,  vnapiritad,  undone, 
Betn^M  to  bfggary,  to  infamy''.-^-. 

O  Raei  Bin  Jonson  ! 

We  moat  go  back  a  few  years— 
having  omitted  to  mentioD«  at  the 
right  time  and  place>  "  a  brave 
bit*'  of  Barry *8  impertinence.  **  The 
next  drama  produced  (1599%  was 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour, 
which  appears  to  have  succeeded,  and 
to  have  attracted  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
the  theatre.  To  please  '  his  Sove- 
reign* (Davies  says)  *  he  altered  the 
conelusion  of  his  play  into  an  elegant 
panegyric*  To  our  thinking,  tlie 
panegyric  is  the  very  worst  part  ^  of 
the  play.**  Bravo !  Now  when  Barry 
indited  this  impudent  '^  dictum,*'  he 
had  the  following  words  by  Daviei 
before  his  eyes: — **  Mr  ColUns  the 
poet  first  pointed  out  to  me  the  pecu^ 
Uar  beauty  of  this  address.**  But 
what  cares  Barry  for  Mr  Collins 
the  poet  ?  We  daresay  he  thinks 
the  Ode  to  the  Passions,  but  a 
poor  affair — not  sufficiently  intense. 
The  Address  is  a  fine  one — and  pos- 
sesses *•  the  peculiar  beauty"  pointed 
out  to  good  Master  Davies  by  Mr 
"  Collins  the  poet."  It  is  in  fact  an 
epilogue  spoken  by  Macilente,  "  a 
man  well-parted,  a  sufficient  scholar, 
and  travelled;  who,  wanting  that 
place  in  the  world's  account  which  he 
thinks  bis  merit  capable  of,  falla  into 
such  an  envious  apoplexy,  with  which 
his  judgment  is  dazzled  and  distasted^ 
that  he  grows  violently  impatient  of 
any  opposite  happiness  in  another.** 
But  subdued  by  the  gracious  presence 
of  the  virgin  Queen,  he  excldm^— * 


*'  Never  till  now  did  object  greet  mine  eyes 

With  any  light  content :  but  in  her  gracea 

All  my  malicious  powers  have  lost  their  stings. 

Envy  is  fled  my  soul  at  sight  of  her, 

And  she  hath  chased  all  black  thoughts  from  my  H<Mft»w, 

Like  as  the  sun  doth  darknesa  from  the  world. 

My  stream  of  humour  ia  run  out  of  me. 

And  as  our  city's  torrent,  bent  t'  infect 

The  hallow'd  bowela  of  the  siWer  Thames, 

Is  check'd  by  strength  and  cleameaa  of  the  riwr. 

Till  it  hath  apent  itself  even  at  the  ahore ; 

So  in  the  ample  and  nnmoasured  flood 

Of  her  perfections,  are  my  pusioBs  drown'd^ 

And  I  have  now  a  qpdrit  as  sweet  and  deer 
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Am  the  more  nrefled  and  labtle  air :— 
With  whieh,  and  with  a  heart  aa  pure  as  ftre» 

Yet  humble  at  the  earth,  do  I  implore,  [JTaattv* 

O  heayeD,  that  ahe,  whose  presence  hath  effected 
This  change  in  me,  may  suffer  most  late  change 
In  her  admired  and  happy  gOTemment : 
May  still  this  Island  be  call'd  Fortunate, 
And  rugged  Treason  tremble  at  the  sounds 
When  Fame  shall  speak  it  with  an  emphasis  ; 
I«et  foreign  polity  be  dull  at  lead. 
And  pale  Inyasion  come  with  half  a  heart. 
When  he  but  looks  upon  her  blessed  soiL 
The  throat  of  War  be  stopt  within  her  land» 
•And  turtle-footed  Peace  dance  fairy  rings 
About  her  court ;  where  never  may  there  come 
Suspect  or  danger,  but  all  trust  and  safety. 
Let  Flattery  be  dumb,  and  Enyy  blind 
In  her  dread  presence ;  Death  himself  admire  her : 
And  may  her  virtues  make  him  to  forget 
The  use  of  his  inevitable  hand. 
Fly  from  her.  Age ;  sleep,  lime,  before  her  throne ; 
Our  strongest  wall  falls  down,  when  she  is  gone." 

Long  live  Yictoeia«  our  Gracious  occasion^  to  poor  Ben.    In  taying  of 

Queen  1  Gifford's  account  of  the  matter,  '*  this 

And  here  we  must  pause  for  a  mi-  is  not  a  very  liberal  interpretation  of 

nute  or  two  on  our  progress,  a  little  the   great   poet*s    motives,'*    Barry 

before  [this*  time  (1598)  when  £very  spealu  nonsense— Giffbrd  states  a  fact 

Man  in  his   Humour  was  brought  implying  neither  praise  nor  blame, 

out — recast — at   the    Blackfriars— .  Would  Barry  Cornwall  still  childishly 

Shakspeare's  name  standing  at  the  cling  to  the  old  wife*s  tale  ? 

head  of  the  principal  performers  in  it.  And  here  we  must  again  pause  on 

"  In  the  year  1598,  Jonson  became  ^^  progress,  only  a  Uttle  farther  on, 

acquainted  with  Shakipeare ;  and  it  was  *<>  VOi^t  out  another  oversight,   for 

through  his  medium  that  *  Every  Man  in  which  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 

Aif  Humour  *  was  brought  out.  ThU  aros^  account  otherwise  than  by  the  suppo- 

as  some  authors  assert,  from  generosity  sition  of  a  latent  ill-will  to  Jonson  in 

on  Shakspeare's  part;  whilst  Mr  Gifford  his  magnanimous  biographer. 

asserts  that  his  *  meriu  must  be  confined  «  j^  ^„  ^  ^^^  i^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

to  procuring  for  his  own  theatre  an  im-  t^oevenU-therecondUationandthenew 

proved  copy  of  a  popu^M-  performance,  outbreak^that    Jonson,    Chapman,    and 

Thb  is  not  a  very  liberal  interpretaUon  of  Mar,ton,  produced  their  joint  comedy  of 

tiie  great  poets  motives;  but  Shakspewe  ,  EaUward  HotT  for  which,  because  it 

does  not  appear  to  be  a  favourite  with  Mr  |^      ^ed  to  contain  a  few  words  reflecting 

Gifford.      In  either  case,  however,   the  ScoUmen,  Ben  and  his  two  coadju- 

event  was  productive   of   advantage   to  ^^„  ^^^  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  or 

Jonson.  for  it  seems  to  have  led  to  his  ^^^^  ^.      ^^^^  ^  ^,^^3  ^^^^  ^    ri^„^ 

acquaintance   with  persons  of  rank  and  ^.^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  preliminary  of  a  judi- 

meriL  HUold  associates,  indeed,  or  some  ^  .^^^      The  three   culpriU  were, 

of  them,  ranged  themselves  in  opposiuon  however,  speedily  pardoned ;  although  it 

to  him ;  but  wheUier  this  is  owing  to  envy  ^^  g^^  reported  that  their  ears  and 

on  their  parts,  or  to  unreasonable  preten-  ^^,^,  ^^^  ^^  y^  ,jij_^  indignity  which 

alons  on  his,  we  wiU  for  the  presentforbear  ,^  ^^^^^ ^  j^^„».  ^^^^^^^  ^^at  she  de- 

to  inquire.  ligned,  had  the  threat  been  carried  into 

ti u     u*         i^x/N.i*»    J    1     ^      execution,  to  have  mixed  some  *  strong 

Barnr  should  have  let  Gifford  alone.     ^„^  j^^'     j,^„.  ^^  ,,3,  ^„.,  ^j^^. 

The  old  gentleman  found  that  a  fool-  ^he  play  which  gave  rise  to  this  hubbub 

ish  fable,  with  variations,  had  long  /^y  the  way,  it  was  the  foundation  of 

been  afloat— too  foolish  to  be  here  re-  Hogarth's  Indmttnf  and  IdUneu),  was  a 

ported — in  which  Shakspeare  the  illus-  ^ery  harmless  performance,  comprehend- 

trious  was  represented  as  extending  a  log   little  that  could  offend  the  sorest 

helping  hand  to  Jonson  the  obscure,  vanity.    Ithasasoeneortwoofeonsider- 

He soon  demolished  the  £Eible,  and  with  able  humour,  whieh  Jonson  may  possibly 

/r  /hii  Sbakspeare'B  generoAij,  on  this  have  sap^n^d  sit  itf^rtned*" 
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<*  JontoDj  Chapman,  and  Manton  Of  Jonson's  two  noble  tragedies — 

produced  their  joint  comedj  of  EaeU  Sejanus  and  Catiline^  it  was  not  to  be 

ward  Hoe."    Jonson  had  little  or  no-  supposed  that  such  a  critic  could  feel 

thing  to  do  with  it ;  and  Barry  must  aught  of  the  true  Roman  grandeur. 

know   that    be  told   Dmmmond    he  But  he  makes  an  effort  to  do  hb 

had  no  hand  in  the  offensive  passages,  worst— we  mean  hb  best. 

whatever  they  may  have  been ;  that  ♦«  Sejanua   b  a  lofty  production,  and 

they    were    entirely  Chapman's  and  built  up  of  strong  materUli.     It  has  its 

Marston*8.   Barry  must  likewise  have  foundation  in  the  Annalt  of  Tacitua,  and 

known  that  Jonson  was  not  sentenced  the  historical  characters  are  carred  oat 

to  imprisonment  (indeed,  neither  were  with  great  care  and  labour.     The  author 

Cnapman    and    Marston — only  com-  has,  in  this  play,  brought  his  learning  to 

mitted}y   but  that  he  voluntarily  ac-  good  account,  and  has  told  his  story  *  after 

eompanied    hb    friends,    because    he  the  high  Roman  fashion.'     The  mistress 

considered  himself  to  be  **  an  acces-  of  the  world  never,  indeed,  produced  a 

lory    before   the   act."      That  noble  great  tragic  writer ;  but  the  present  drama 

trait  of  a  kind  and  generous   spirit  ""'S^^  *^^^®  ****"  ^^^  ^°'^  °^  °"®  °^  ***® 

Barry  omits  to  mention.     *'  This  is  rhetoricians  of  old  Rome,  for  any  thing 

not  a   very  liberal  interpretation  of  *^^  ^«  «««  ^°  **^«  contrary,  either  in  its 

the  motives  of  our  great  poet."  jentimenis  or  general  construction       It  is, 

Barry  says,  as  if  he  knew  aU  about  ^/^l"^  comparison   better  than  Ca/r/m. 

it,  that  the  three  were  imprisoned  be-  ^'  \^«  ff"?  ''"^l  !  /^JT  ^^^^.t  'i„ 

T7     *.       J    IT          ^  •     J  *-,  wants  vitality,  activity,  ease,  and  that  in- 

cansa  Eaeiward  Hoe  contained  «  a  ^^g^^^,,,  ^^\^  reality  and  truth,  which 

few  words  reflecUng   on  Scotsmen."  .^^,  .^^^  ^^arm  to  the  wonderful  dramas 

The  only  passage  now  m  the  play  ^^  shakspeare.     In  effect,  it  is  too  like 

about    ScoUmen  is  so  harmless,  that  ^  translation.   Each  single  sentence  might 

we  do  not  beheve,  "  slavish  as  was  perhaps  have  been  uttered  by  the  person 

the  subjection  of  the  stage  in  those  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  in  the  play ;  but  not 

timeSv"  that  it  could  have  been  the  ©ne  of  the  characters  would  have  uttered 

cause  of  their  imprisonment.     It  is  all  that  is  written  down  for  him.     The 

not  probable  that  the  most  offensive 

words  would  be  printed — for  it  had 

been  thought  likely  to  prove  a  nose- 


ilitting  concern. 

And  here  we  must  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment longer,  on  our  progress,  to 
say  that  Barry  does  not  think  it 
worth  fab  while,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  to  tell  that  not  long  after  Ben's 
liberation^  he  was  again  imprboned 
with  Chapman  for  reflecting  on  some 
one  in  a  play — and  wrote  to  the  Earl 
of  Salbbury,  '*  I  am  here,  my  most 
honoured  Lord,  unexamined  and  un- 
heard, eommitted  to  a  vile  prison,  and 
with  me  a  gentleman  (whoso  name 
may  perhaps  have  come  to  your  Lord- 
ship), one  Mr  George  Chapman,  a 
learned  and  honest  man.*'  The  let- 
ter concludes  with  thb  characteris- 
tic sentence* — ''  if  in  your  wbdoms 
(the  EarPs  and  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's), it  shall  be  thought  necessary 
that  your  Lordship  will  be  the  ho- 
noured cause  of  our  liberty,  when  free- 
ing us  from  one  prison  you  will  re- 
move us  to  another;  which  is  eter- 
nally to  bind  us  and  our  names  to  the 
thankful  honouring  of  you  and  yours 
to  posterity,  as  your  own  virtues  have 
by  many  descents  of  ancestors  en- 
nobled jon  to  time, " 

rot,  XLV,  NO,  CCLXXX, 


entire  dialogue  wants  fluctuation  and  relief. 
The  great  master-spirit  of  Imagination, 
which  fuses  and  moulds  every  thing  to  its 
purpose,  and  which  produces  force  and 
character,  consistency  and  harmony,  from 
meagre  facts  and  shapeless  materials,  b 
not  there." 

"  It  has  its  foundation  in  the  an- 
nals of  Tacitus.**  Indeed !  All  that 
is  here  said  about  "  the  great  master- 
spirit of  Imagination**  b,  we  daresay, 
very  fine ;  but  we  have  seen  it  scores 
of  times  within  these  do^en  years  in  all 
the  Journals  of  Little  Britain — and  we 
turn  from  it,  fine  as  it  is,  to  some  sen- 
tences of  Thomas  CampbelFs  philoso- 
phy— "  musical  as  is  Apollo*s  lute." 
<'  The  reception  of  Sejanus  was  at 
first  unfavourable,  but  it  was  remo- 
delled, and  again  presented  with  bet- 
ter success,  and  kept  possession  of  the 
theatre  for  a  considerable  time.  What- 
ever thb  tragedy  may  want  in  the 
agitating  power  of  poetry,  it  has  a 
strength  and  dramatic  skill  that  might 
have  secured  it,  at  least,  from  the 
petulant  contempt  with  which  it  has 
been  too  often  spoken  of.  Though 
collected  from  the  dead  languages,  it 
is  not  a  lifeless  mass  of  antiquity,  but 
the  work  of  a  severe  and.  «\xoiie,  \mv 
gination,  compelling  «\ia\^  ^  Xx^^ 

I. 
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and  consistency  to  rise  in  dramatic 
order  from  the  fragments  of  Roman 
eloquence^  and  history ;  and  an  air 
not  only  of  life  but  of  grandeur  is 
given  to  thoso  curiously  adjusted  ma- 
terials. The  arraignment  of  Caius 
Silius  before  Tiberius,  is  a  great  and 
poetical  cartoon  of  Roman  charac- 
ters; and  if  Jonson  has  translated  from 
Tacitus,  who  would  not  thank  him  for 
embodying  the  pathos  of  history  in 
such  lines  as  these,  descriptive  of  Ger- 
manicus  ? — 


[Feb. 


*'  O  that  man  I 
If  there  were  deeds  of  the  old  virtue  left, 
They  lived  in  him. 

What  his  generals  lacked 

In  images  and  pomp,  they  had  supplied 

With  honourable  sorrow — soldiers*  sad- 
ness, 

A  kind  of  silent  mourning,  such  as  men 

Who  know  no  tears,  but  from  their  cap- 
tives, use 

To  show  in  such  great  losses." 

<*Tho  tragedy  of  Catiline,**  says  Mr 
Campbell,  "appeared  in  1 61 1,  prefaced 
by  an  address  to  the  ordinary  reader,  as 
remarkable  for  the  strength  of  its  style, 
as  for  the  contempt  of  popular  judg- 
ments  which  it  breathes.  Such  an  ap- 
IJ^eal  from  ordinary  to  extraordinary 
readers  ought,  at  least,  to  have  been 
made  without  insolence ;  as  the  diiier- 
enco  between  the  few  and  the  many,  in 
mitters  of  criticism,  lies  more  in  the  w  ,  ,  .  _.  , • 
power  of  explaining  their  sources  of    *'***'  *^^i,  "''*  ^^'^^ 


To  make  us  tht  desperate  object  of  his 

choice, 
Wherein  the  danger  almost  poised  the 

honour : 
And,  as  he  ro8«,  the  day  grew  black  with 

him, 
And  Fate  descended  nearer  to  the  earth, 
As  if  she  meant  to  hide  the  name  of  things 
Under  her  wings,  and  make  the  world  hor 

quarry. 
At  this  we  roused,  lest  one  small  minute's 

stay 
Had  left  it  to  be  inquired,  what  Rome  was ; 
And,  as  wo  ought,  arm*d  in  the  confidence 
Of  our  great  cause,  in   form  of  battle 

stood ; 
Whilst  Catiline   came  on,  not  with   the 

face 
Of  any  man,  but  of  a  public  ruin. 
His  countenance  was  a  civil  war  itself. 
And  all  his  host  had  standing  in  their  looks 
The  paleness  of  the  death  that  was  to 

come; 
Yet  cried  they  out  like  vultures,  and  urged 

on, 
As  if  they  would  precipitate  our  fates. 
Nor  stay'd  we  longer  for  them  :  but  him- 
self 
Struck  the  first  stroke ;  and  with  it  fled  a 

life. 
Which  cut,  it  seem'd  a  narrow  neck  of 

laud 
Had  broke  between  two  mighty  seas,  and 

either 
Flowed  into  other ;  for  so  did  the  slaugh- 
ter; 
And  whirl'd  about,  as  when  two  violent 

tides 

The  Furies  stood 


pleasure  than  in  enjoying  them.  Cati- 
line,  it  is  true,  from  its  classical  sources, 
has  chiefly  to  be  judged  by  classical 
readers  ;  but  its  author  should  have 
still  remembered  that  popular  feeling 
is  the  great  basis  of  dramatic  fame. 
The  haughty  preface,  however,  dis- 
appeared from  later  editions  of  the 
play,  while  its  better  apology  remain- 
ed m  the  high  delineation  of  Cicero's 
charactcT,  and  in  passages  of  Roman 
eloquence  which  it  contains ;  above 
all,  in  the  concluding  speech  of  Pe- 
treius.  It  is  said,  on  Lord  Dorset's 
authority,  to  have  been  Jensen's  fa- 
vourite production." 

The  concluding  speech  of  Petroius 
is  indeed  most  magnificent, 

"  Pet,  The  straits  and  needs  of  Catiline 
being  such. 

As  he  must  fight  with   one  of  the  two 
armies, 

That  tbea  hmd  near  ioeJosed  him  s   it 
pleased  At9 


on  hills, 

Circling  the  place,  and  trembling  to  see 
men 

Do  more  than  they ;  whilst  Piety  left  the 
field, 

Grieved  for  that  side,  that  in  so  bad  a 
cause 

They  knew  not  what  a  crime  their  valour 
was. 

The  sun  stood  stiU,  and  was,  behind  the 
cloud 

The  battle  made,  seen  sweating,  to  drive 
up 

His  frighted  horse,  whom  still  the  noiae 
drove  backward. 

And  now  had  fierce  Enyo,  like  a  flame, 

Consumed  all  it  could  reachy  and  then  it- 
self, 

Had  not  the  fortune  of  the  common- 
wealth 

Come,  Pallas  like,  to  every  Roman 
thought : 

Which  CaUline  seeing,  and  that  now  his 
troops 

Cover'd  that  earth  they  bad  fought  on, 
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AmUtloiif  of  great  fame  to  crown  hii 
HI. 

Collected  an  hii  fury,  and  ran  in, 
Ann'd  with  a  glory  high  aa  hii  deipair. 
Into  our  battle,  like  a  Libyan  lion 
Upon  his  hunters,  scornful  of  onr  wea- 
pons, 
Otf elesB  of  womids,  plucking  down  Htcb 

about  him, 
Till  he  bad  circled  in  himself  with  death ; 
Then  fell  he  too,   t'embrace  it  where  it 

lay. 
And  as  in  that  rebellion  'gainst  the  gods, 
lliucrra  holding  forth  Alednsa's  head. 
One  of  the  giant-brethren  felt  himself 
Grow   marble   at  the  killing  sight,  and 

now 
Almost   made   stone,   began  to  inquire, 

what  flint, 
Wliat  rock  it  was,  that  crept  through  all 

his  limbs. 
And  ere  he  could  think  more,  was  that 

he  fear'd ; 
So  Catiline,  at  the  sight  of  Rome  In  us, 
Became  his  tomb:  yet  did  his  look  re- 
tain 
Some  of  his  fierceness,  and  his  hands  still 

moved. 
At  if  he  laboured  yet  to  grasp  the  state 
With  those  rebellious  parts.** 

We  shall  take  another  opportunity 
to  speak  of  Jonson's  *'  Masques^*' 
wbich»  in  this  Memoir^  are  in  some 
respects  highly  commended,  but  so 
poorly,  that  it  b  evident  our  critic  cares 
not  for  them ;  indeed  ho  confesses,  '<  the 
dialogue  in  the  Masques  generally 
strikes  us  as  being  tedious  and  some- 
wh<it  too  pedantic,  even  for  the  classic 
subjects  represented.'*  This  is  harm- 
less want  of  perception ;  but  what 
follows  demands  seyere  reproof. 

*'  On  referring,  after  an  interval  o^ 
many  years,  to  these  old  masqups,  we  find 
ourselves  somewhat  staggered  at  the  cha- 
racter of  the  jests,  and  the  homely  (not  to 
say  vulgar)  allusions  in  which  they  abound. 
The  taste  of  the  times  was,  indeed,  rude 
enough ;  and  we  can  easily  understand, 
that  jests  of  this  nature  were  tolerated  or 
even  relished  by  common  audiences.  But 
when  we  hear  that  the  pieces  which  con- 
tain them  were  exhibited  repeatedly,  with 
applause,  before  the  nobles  and  court 
ladies  of  the  time  (some  of  them  young 
unmarried  women),  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion, that  civilisstion  must  have  Ikiled 
in  some  respects,  and  to  fear  that  the  re- 
fined and  graceful  compliments  which  our 
author  so  frequently  lavished  upon  the 
high  *  damaa '  of  King  James's  court,  was 
a  pure  waste  of  his  poetical  bounty.  It  is 
scaMely  poisfh/d  Aaf  the  ladieB  who  eotdd 
tit  tmd  hear  iokiw,  tu  coturgertbwa  Srnol^ 
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let's,  ottered  night  after  night,  could  ever 
have  fully  relished  the  delicate  and  spark- 
ling verses  which  flowed  Arom  Jonson's 
pen. 

This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
downright  nonsense  and  senseless 
slander.  The  *'  Masques"  are  perfect- 
ly pure.  A  small  shock,  indeed,  must 
suffice  to  "  stagger*'  Missy  Cornwall. 
An  occasional  coarse  or  indelicate  allu- 
sion occurs,  not  thought  to  he  such,  or 
not  distasteful  in  those  days,  and  'tis 
easy  to  overlook  them  now  ;  they  are 
exceedingly  rare  ;  and  the  prevalent 
expression,  as  well  as  spirit  of  those 
exquisite  productions  is  that  of  con- 
summate grace,  elegance,  and  beauty. 
With  the  omission  of,  perhaps,  not 
moro  than  half  a  dozen  audacious  or 
licentious  phrases,  in  which  no  harm 
was  meant,  there  is  not  one  of  them 
that  might  not  be  represented  now, 
hefore  and  hy  the  most  delicate- 
minded  of  women ;  and  the  greater 
number  of  them  are  throughout  as 
chaste  in  their  glowing  language^  as 
the  Arcades  or  Camus  of  Milton. 

Some  pages  back  we  quoted,  with- 
out comment,  a  remark  of  Mr  Com- 
wall's,  which  ho  thinks  is  new — "  We 
do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  re- 
marked that  The  Alchemist  and  Vol* 
pone  are  essentially  alike  in  their  con- 
stitution ;  the  whole  material  and  bur- 
then of  each  play  consisting  of  a  tissue 
of  cheats,  effected  by  two  confederate 
sharpers,  upon  Tarious  g^lls  gaping  for 
money,"  &c.  The  remark  was  not 
worth  making,  it  is  so  obvious  and 
trivial ;  they  are  "  alike,  but  oh  how 
different  1"  Between  Yolpone  the 
Fox,  and  Subtle  the  Alchemist,  though 
both  sharpers,  how  wide  the  distance ! 
And  what  gull,  in  the  other  play,  may 
be  compared  with  Sir  Epicure  Mam- 
mon? The  forms  of  the  two  plays 
are  cast  in  a  somewhat  similar  mould 
—but  that  is  all ;  and  we  are  lost  in 
astonishment  at  the  genius  that^  from 
beginning  to  end  of  both,  in  the  proud 
consciousness  of  power,  keeps  cease- 
lessly pouring  forth  its  inexhaustible 
riches. 

*•  ScEKi  I An  OMier  Room  in  Lovi- 

wit's  Home. 

Snter  6ia  Ericnaa  Mammoit  and  SoaiiT. 

Mam,  Come  on,  sir.     Now  you  set  your 
foot  9iA  shore 
In  Now  Orbt ;  here't  iha  mV  V«t>ai\ 
And  there  witldn,  at,  ata  \\a  ||^o\^«am\«MK 
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Three  y^ars,  but  we  have  reach'd  it  in  ten 

months. 
This  is  the  day,  wherein,  to  all  my  friends, 
I  will  pronounce  the  happy  word,  Be  rich  ; 
This  day  you  shall  bx  spectatissimi. 
You  shall  no  more  deal  with  the  hollow  dye, 
Or  the  frnil  cird. 

keeping 
The   livery-punk  for  the  young  heir,  tbat 

must 
Seal,  at  all  hours,  in  his  shirt :  no  more 
If  he  deny,  have  him  beaten  to't,  as  he  is 
That  brings  him  the  commodity.     No  more 
Shall  thirst  of  satin,  or  the  covetous  hunger 
Of  velvet  entrails  for  a  rude-spun  cloke, 
To  be  display 'd  at  madam  Augusta's,  make 
The  sons  of  Sword  and  Hazard  fall  before 
The  golden  calf,  and  on  their  knees,  whole 

nights. 
Commit  idolatry  with  wine  and  trumpets : 
Or  go  a  feasting  after  drum  and  ensign. 
No  more  of  this.     Yuu  shall  start  up  young 

viceroys, 
And  have  your  punks,  and  punketees,  my 

Surly. 
And  unto  thee  I  speak  it  first,  Bx  rich. 
Where  is  my  Subtle,  there  ?     Within,  ho  I 
Face,  (  Within,^  Sir,  he'll  come  to  you 

by  and  by. 
Mam,  That  Is  his  fire-drake. 
His  lungs,  his  Zephyrus,  he  that  puffs  his 

coal^. 
Till  he  firk  nature  up,  in  her  own  centre. 
You  arc  not  faithful,  sir.     This  night,  1*11 

change 
All  that  is  metal,  in  my  house,  to  gold  : 
And,  early  in  the  morning,  will  I  send 
To  all  the  plumbers  and  the  pewterert. 
And  buy  their  tin  and  lead  up ;  and  to  Loth- 

bury 
For  all  the  copper. 

Sur.   What,  and  turn  that  too  ? 

Mam,  Yes,  and  I'll  purchase  Devonshire 

and  CornwAlI, 


Give  safety,  valour,  yea,  and  victory. 

To   whom    he  will.     In  eight-and-twenty 

days, 
1*11  make  an  old  man  of  fourscore,  a  child. 
Sur,  No  doubt ;  he's  that  already. 
Mam,  Nay,  I  mean. 
No  more  be  at  charge  of     Restore  his  years,  renew  him,  like  an  esgle. 

To  the  fifth  age  ;  make  him  get  sons  and 

daughters. 
Young   giants  ;    as   our  philosophers   have 

done. 
The  ancient  patriarchs,  afore  the  flood, 
But  taking,  once  a- week,  on  a  knife's  point. 
The  quantity  of  a  grain  of  mustard  of  it ; 
Become  stout    Marses,  and    beget   young 
Cupids. 
Sur,  The  decay 'd  vestals  of  Pict-hatch 
would  thank  you. 
That  keep  the  fire  alive,  there. 

Mam.  *Tia  the  secret 
Of  nature  naturiz'd  against  all  infections, 
Cures  all  diseases  coming  of  all  causes  ; 
A  month*s  grief  in  a  day,  a  yearns  in  twelve  ; 
And,  of  what  age  soever,  in  a  month  : 
Past  all  the  doses  of  your  drugging  doctors. 
1*11  undertske,  withal,  to  fright  the  plague. 
Out  of  the  kingdom  in  three  months. 

Sur.  And  I'll 
Be  bound,  the  players  shall  sing  your  praises, 

then. 
Without  their  poets. 

Mam.   Sir,  1*11  do*t.     Mean-time, 
I'll  give  away  so  much  unto  my  man. 
Shall  serve  the  whole  city,  with  preservative, 
Weekly  ;  each  house  his  dose,  and  at  the 
rate— i 
Sur.  As  he  that  built  the  Water  work, 

does  with  water  ? 
Mam,   You  are  incredulous. 
-    Sur.  Faith  I  have  a  humour, 
J  would  not  willingly  be  guU'd.    Your  stone 
Cannot  transmute  me. 

Mam.  Pertinax  [my]  Surly, 
Will  you  believe  antiquity  ?  records? 


And  make  them  perfect  Indies !  you  admire  I'll  shew  you  a  book  where  Moses  and  his 
now  ?  sister, 

Sur,  No,  faith.  And  Solomon  have  written  of  the  art ; 

Mam.   But  when  you  see  th*  effects  of  Ay,  and  a  treatise  pcnn'd  by  Adam-^ 


the  Great  l^Iedicine, 
Of  which  one  part  projected  on  a  hundrfpd 
Of  Mercury,  or  Venus,  or  the  moon. 
Shall  turn  it  to  as  many  of  the  sun ; 
Nay,  to  a  thousand,  so  ad  infinitum  : 
You  will  believe  me. 

Sur.  Yes,  when  I  see*t,  I  will. 
But  if  my  eyes  do  coien  roe  so,  and  I 
Giving  them  no  occasion,  sure  I'll  have 
A  whore,  shall  piss  them  out  next  day. 

Mam,  Ha !  why  ? 
Do  you  think  I  fable  with  you  ?  I  assure 

you. 
He  that  has  once  the  flower  of  the  sun. 
The  perfect  ruby,  which  we  call  elixir, 
Mft  onJj  cMa  do  th^t^  but^  by  kt  yirtu; 
Cv  confer  hoaour,  hre,  reipee^  long  lift  ; 


Sur.   How! 

Mam,  Of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  in 

High  Dutch. 
Sur,    Did    Adam    write,   Sir,  in    High 

Dutch  ? 
Mam,  He  did  ; 
Which  proves  it  was  the  primitive  tongue. 
Sur,  What  paper  ? 
Mam,  On  cedar  board. 
Sur,  O  that,  indeed,  they  say» 
Will  last  'gainst  worms. 

Mam,  'Tis  like  your  Irish  wood, 
'Gainst  cob-webs.   I  have  a  piece  of  Jaaon'a 

fleece,  too. 
Which  was  no  other  thin  a  book  of  alchemy* 
Writ  in  large  aheep-akin,  a  good  hit  ram- 
TaUuvu 
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ShcIi  w«a  PyxlkBgOTm*  thigh.  Pandora's  tnby 
Andy  all  that  fiible  of  lledea*a  chirma. 
The  manner  of  our  work  ;  the  bulU*  our 

furnace, 
Still    breathing  fire ;  our  argent- vire,  the 

dragon : 
The  dragon**  teeth,  mercury  lubliinatei 
That  keepa  the  whiteness,  hardness,  and  the 

biting; 
And  thejr  are  gather 'd  into  Jason's  helm. 
The  alembic,  and  then  sow*d  in  Mara  hu 

field. 
And  thence  sublimed  so  often,   till  they're 

fia'd. 
Both  this,  the   Hesperian  garden,  Cadmus* 

story, 
JoT«*s  shower,  the  boon  of  Midas,  Argus* 

eyes, 
Boccaoe  his  Demogorgon,  thousands  more. 
All  abstract  riddles  of  our  stone."-— 

But  hear  Barrj. 

'*  In  enforcing  a  proposition,  however,  ht 
•ccnmulates  sentence  after  sentence,  thought 
after  thought,  till  the  original  idea  is  lost 
or  looks  impoverished,  amidst  the  wealth 
with  which  it  is  surrounded.  This  not  only 
injures  the  idea,  but  mars  the  truth  of  his 
eharacters.  It  is  the  fauit  even  of  Sir 
Epicure  Mammon's  splendid  visions.  There 
is  nothing  savouring  of  luxury  which  the 
Roman  writers  have  put  upon  record,  that 
he  does  not  treat  us  with.  A  true  epicure 
would  have  had  a  more  select  taste,  we  think, 
and  have  contented  himself  with  fewer  deli- 
cacies. At  all  evenU,  he  would  not  have 
placed  all  things  upon  a  level ;  for  that 
shows  that  he  bad  a  true  relish  for  none. 
He  who  appreciates  wines,  likes  the  best 
wines,  which  are  few.  He  who  really  loves 
**  the  sex,"  loves^but  one  woman — at  a 
tune. 

That  is  rich.  An  original  idea« 
looking  impoTerished  amidst  the 
wealth  with  which  it  is  surrounded ! 
or  lost — and — only  think — injured  br 
being  lost  1  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  is 
not,  it  seems,  a  true  epicure  after  all 
—perhaps  neither  is  he  a  true  Mam- 
mon. A  true  epicure  would  have 
'*  had  a  more  select  taste  *'— '<  con- 
tented himself  with  fewer  delicacies'* 
— some  rtcherchea  entremets.  Sir 
Epicure  Mammon  **  placed  all  things 
upon  a  level" — therefore  he  had  a 
true  relish  for  none.  *'  O  rare 
Ben  Jonson!*'  what  a  dunce  wert 
thou  I  as  ignorant  of  meats  as  of 
wines.  "  He  who  appreciates  wines, 
likes  the  best  wines,  which  are  few  1** 
So  says  the  sage  of  the  East — Sir 
Epicnre  Barry  ComwaU^naj/  shade 
of    Be^Jsmin  the  Ruler!    with  a 


thin  shrill  voice,  ho  cries,  "  He  who 
really  loves  '  tho  sex,*  loves  but  one 
woman  at  a  time.**  O  Ben !  heard  ye 
ever  of  such  a  ninny  I  And  this  is 
the  identical  philosopher  who  was 
prating  a  few  pages  <igo  of  the  groat 
master-spirit  of  Imagination.  Sir  Epi- 
cure Mammon  contented  with  "one 
woman — at  a  time" — and  two  or  three 
entremets.  Poor  dear  Charles  Lamb ! 
thou  wert  spared  the  hearing  of 
this.  **  What  a  towering  bravery" — 
such  were  thy  words,  speaking  of  Sir 
Epicure — « there  is  in  bis  sensuality  1 
Heaffectsnopleasureunder  a  sultaunP' 
Behold,  O  shade  of  Elial  your  much- 
admired  imaginative  lord  of  a  harem 
of  liouris,  bound  by  Barry  to  one  wo- 
man— at  a  time — and  weep.  Well 
didst  thou  once  say  in  thy  **  Speci- 
mens** **  the  judgment  is  perfectly 
overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  of  images, 
words,  and  book-knowledge  with  which 
Mammon  confounds  and  stuns  his  in- 
credulous hearer.  They  come  pour- 
ing out  like  the  successive  strokes  of 
Nilus.  They  'doubly  redouble  strokes 
upon  the  foe.'  Description  outstridcs 
proof.  We  are  made  to  believe  ef- 
fects before  we  have  testimony  for 
their  causes:  a  lively  description  of 
the  joys  of^  heaven  sometimes  passes 
for  an  argument  to  prove  the  ezistenco 
of  such  a  place.  If  there  be  no  one 
image  which  rises  to  the  height  of  tho 
sublime,  yet  the  coullucnce  and  as- 
semblage of  them  all  produces  an  ef- 
fect equal  to  the  grandest  poetry.'* 

'*  He  affects  no  pleasure  under  a 
sultaun.**  Barry  Cornwall  says  there 
is  no  true  epicurism  in  such  sensuality 
— and,  certes,  there  is  much  virtue  in 
the  word  true.  He  who  loves  but  one 
woman  has  much  the  best  of  it  in  taste, 
morals,  reason,  and  reli^on.  But  that 
is  not  the  question — and  here  there  are 
loud  cries  of  «  Question !  **  '*  At  a 
time  I"  —  aha!  who  could  have  sus- 
pected such  lax — such  licentious  ethics 
from  so  innocent  a  creature?  He 
more  than  insinuates  that  the  true  epi- 
cure may  change  his  mistress  as  often 
as  he  pfeases->and  live  in  perpetual 
fruition  of  honeymoons. 

But  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  SirEpicure  Mammon  at  had  first  no 
mistress  at  all — not  even  '*  one  woman 
—at  a  time."  It  was'his  imagination 
he  was  feeding  with  tfiose  voluptuous 
dreams ;  and  we  know  ''such  tricks  hath 
strong  imaginalion."  ^c»Vit!ti«x\^V« 
a  dinner  to  sit  dlowTi  \,o-r^«Mn\A% 
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tke  name— merely  cold  mutton^  or  a 
greasy  chop — for  he  was  out  at  the 
elbows ;  and  batcher^  baker,  and  poul- 
terer, were  all  inexorable;  but  he 
gloried  in  the  prospect  of  the  Philo- 
sopher's Stone — "  far  o£f  its  coming 
shone*' — now  he  is  as  a  son  of  the 
morning — and  he  riots  and  revels  in 
all  conceivable  extremes  and  varieties 
of  all  sensual  passion  and  sensual 
bliss.  That  is  the  poetry — the  philo- 
sophy of  the  play.  Barry,  a  little 
while  ago  knew  it  was,  for  he  spoke 
*'  of  the  gorgeous  visions  of  Sir  Epi- 
cure Mammon,  which  are  as  magnifi- 
cent and  oriental  as  an  Arabian 
dream.'*  Oriental  as  an  Arabian 
dream  1  What's  that? 

Hear   Mammon  ^  agam— pouring 
himself  out  to  Face. 

"Face,   Yei.tir. 
3fam,  For  I  do  mean 
To  have  a  list  of  wives  and  coneubioca, 
Equal  with  Solomon,  who  had  the  atone 
Alike  with  me ;  and  I  will  make  me  a  back 
With  the  elixir,  that  shall  be  as  tough 
Aa  Hercule,  to  encounter  fifty  a  night— 
Thou  art  sure  thou  aaw'st  it  blood  ? 
Face.  Both  blood  and  spirit,  sir. 
Mam,  I  will  have  all  my  beds  blown  up^ 

not  stuft : 
Down  is  too  bard :  and  then,  mine  oval 

room 
Fin*d  with  inch  pictures  as  Tiberius  took 
From  Elephantis,  and  dull  Aretine 
Bnt  coldly  imitated.     Then,  my  glasses 
Cut  in  more  subtlo  angles  to  disperse 
And  multiply  the  figures,  as  I  walk 
Naked  between  my  suecnbie.     My  mists 
111  have  of  perftime,  vapoured  'bout  the 

room, 
To  lose  ourselves  in ;  and  my  baths,  like 

piU 
To  fiill  into ;  from  whenoa  we  will  eoaia 

forth. 
And  roll  us  dry  in  gossamer  and  roact.— • 
la  it  arrivod  at  ruby  ?— Where  I  spy 
A  wealthy  citixen,  or  [a]  rich  lawyer, 
Have   a  sablimed  pure  wife,  unto  that 

feUow 
1*11  send  a  thousand   pound  to    be  my 

cuckold. 
Face.  And  I  shall  carry  it  ? 
Mam*  No.     Ill  have  no  bawds. 
Bat  fathers  and  mothers ;  they  will  do  it 

best, 
Best  of  sin  others.     And  my  flatterers 
Shan  be  the  pure  and  gravest  of  divines. 
That  I  can   get   for  money.      My  mere 

fboli, 
Blo<|nent  burgesMS,  and  then  my  poets 
nm  mme  that  writ  so  subtly  of  the  flurt, 
/  ir///  enterUin   still    for    that 


The  few  that  would  give  out  themselves 

to  be 
Court  and  town-stallion,  and,  each- where, 

bely 
Ladles  who  are  known  most  innocent  for 

them  ; 
Those  will  I  beg,  to  make  me  eunuchs  of : 
And  they  shall  fan  me  with  ten  ostrich 

tails 
A-piece,  made  in  a  plume  to  gather  wind. 
Wo  will  bo  brave,  Puffe,  now  we  have  the 

med'cine. 
My  meat   shall   all   come  in,  in   Indian 

shells, 
Dishes  of  agat  set  in  gold,  and  studded 
With  emeralds,  sapphires,  hyacinths,  and 

rubies. 
The  tongues  of  carps,  dormice,  and  camels* 

heels, 
Boil'd  in  the  spirit  of  sol,  and  dlssolv'd 

pearl, 
Apiclus'  diet,  'gainst  the  epilepsy : 
And  I  will  eat  theso  broths  with  spoons 

of  amber. 
Headed  with  diamond  and  carbuncle. 
My  foot-boy  shall  eat  pheasants,  calver*d 

salmons. 
Knots,  godwits,  lampreys :  I  myself  will 

have 
The  beards  of  barbels  senred,  instead  of 

sallads ; 
Oil'd  mushrooms ;  and  the  swelling  unc- 
tuous paps 
Of  a  fat  pregnant  sow,  newly  cut  off, 
Drest  with  an   exquisite,  and   poignant 

sauce  ; 
For  which,  I'll  say  unto  my  cook,  TA«re*t 

Go  forth,  and  be  a  knight, 
.  Face,   Sir,  111  go  look 
A  little,  how  it  heightens.  [£xi/. 

Mam.  Do. — My  shirts 
111  have  of  taflfeta-sarsnet,  soft  and  light 
As  eobwebe ;  and  for  all  my  other  raiment. 
It  shall  be  such  as  might   provoke  the 

Persian, 
Were  he  to  teach  the  world  riot  anew. 
My  gloves  of  flshea   and   birds'   skins, 

perfumed 
WUh   gums    of  paradise,    and    eastern 


air  - 


Wo  must  have  an  article  on  tbese 
two  plays — mean-while  a  parting  page 
or  two  with  Mr  Barry  Cornwall  about 
his  treatment  of  the  root  of  Hawthom- 
den. 

"  He  set  out,  on  foot,  it  seems,  for  that 
comtry  in  the  summer  of  1618;  passed 
some  months  with  Mr  Stuart  and  other 
flrlends  in  the  north  ;  and  finally  arrived  at 
the  house  of  Mr  William  Dmmmond,  the 
poet  of  Hawthomden,  in  April,  1619. 
JfoasoB  spent  the  greater  part  of  this 
nonth  with  DrvBflBaonA  \  »aA«  Is^thia  eonfi- 
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d«ne«  of  Csnlliar  intercourie,   entnuted 

hini  with  Tsrioni  particuUrt  of  hii  life, 

and  with  wmuj  of  hii   opioioni  on  men 

tod  books.     All  thif  locUl  fireiide  Ulk 

DmmiDond  priTateljr  let  down  in  writing, 

and  mftcfTwudf  pabliihed  in  hii  notorious 

CcfHwersaiiam,  Now,  coniidering  that  parts 

of  this  cuMiMimieation  roniiited  of  Jonson'a 

firee  strictures  upon  his  brother  poets  and 

cootempormiies,  and  that  the  whole  was 

giTeo  to  the  world  without  explanation  or 

■oflening  of  any  sort ;  and  that  it  was,  in 

Cact,  set  down  from  Drummond's  memory 

^in  which  case,  all  tlie  censure  would  na- 

tnrally  bo  divested  of  the  ordinary  quail- 

l^ing  phrases  which  probably  accompanied 

it\  we  think  that  the  publication  was  as 

complete  a  piece  of  treachery  as  can  bo 

foond   fai   the  history   of   literary   men. 

Dnxmmond  of  llawthornden  has  written 

poems  of  much  merit ;  but  we  trust  that, 

whoever  may  read  thorn  hereafter,  will 

never  forget  that  he  was  a  traitor  to  his 

friend  and  guest,  and  that  he  has  discre- 

dtled  the  name  of  poet,  and  tarnished  the 

hospitality  of  his  hospitable  country. " 

<'  All  this  fireside  talk^  Drammond 
privatefy  set  down  in  writings  and  af- 
terwards puhlished  in  hb  notorious 
Conversahon,*'  Why,  he  could  not 
well  have  set  it  down  puhlicit/ ;  so 
there  was  no  offence  in  the  mere  priva- 
cy, had  there  been  none  in  the  thing  it- 
self. Neither  do  we  see  the  enormous 
wickedness  of  ''  setting  it  down  from 
memory*'— for  how  else  can  you  set 
down  any  thing  yon  hear?  Barry 
Comwally  it  appears,  "sets  down** 
much  of  what  he  reads,  from  imagi-  ■ 
nation.  He  does  not  even  know  the 
title  of  the  unlucky  leaves  which  pro- 
bably he  never  perused.  However, 
considering  this,  and  that,  and 
t* other  thing,  Barry  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  *'  the  publication  was  as 
complete  a  piece  of  treachery  as  can 
he  found  in  the  history  of  literary 
men."  And  how  is  the  sinner  to  w 
punished?  Whoever  may  read  his 
verses,  must  keep  in  his  mind  one  pre- 
dominant feeling  of  reprobation  and 
scorn  of  the  unhallowed  traitor. 
T!u8  it  vi  more  especially  the  bounden 
duty  of  all  Scotsmen  to  do,  as  the 
Poet  of  Hawthomden  has  "  tarnished 
the  hoMpKaH^  of  their  hospitable 
comitry.^  What !  Is  there  to  be  no 
forgiveness?  Scotland  is  not  only  a 
hoqdtahle,  but  she  Is  a  Christian 
eoan^;  and  must  she  never  forget 
file  oflence  of  a  favourite  son  ? 

Whit  Wdold  fiuTf  CornwBll  think 
otm  W0f0  we  to  calf  on  Chrhtendom 


never  to  forget  that  ho  is  an  ignorant 
calumniator  of  the  distinguished  dead? 
Ho  too  **  has  written  poems  of  much 
merit" — though  his  genius  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
Drummond  of  Hawthorndcn — a  me- 
morable name  in  our  poetical  litera- 
ture. He  too  U  a  worthy  privato 
cliaracter — so  was  Drummoud.  "  His 
memory,'*  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
*'  has  been  uniformly  handed  down  to 
us  as  that  of  an  amiable  and  retired 
scholar,  loved  bv  his  friends  and  re- 
spectcd  by  the  literary  men  of  his 
time."  Why  seek,  then,  to  affix  an 
indelible  stain  on  a  name  of  which 
his  country  has  reason  to  he  proud  ? 
And  why,  in  particular,  all  this  boil- 
ing indignation  in  tlio  breast  of 
Barry  Cornwall  ?  Gilford  was  a  bitter 
creature ;  and  then  ho  wjis  entitled  to 
resent  any  injustice  done  to  Jonson, 
for  he  was  likewise  a  good  creature, 
had  studied  Ben,  knew  and  loved  him 
well,  and  was  his  triumphant  cham- 
pion against  a  host  of  calumniators 
whom  he  slew  and  trod  into  tho  mire. 
Conceiving  Drummond,  in  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  case,  to  have 
been  the  most  culpable  of  them  all,  he 
waxed  so  exceeding  wroth,  that,  with 
red  eyes,  ho  saw  in  him  an  absolute 
fiend.  In  short,  he  fell  into  mono* 
mania.  You  had  only  to  utter  the 
word  "  Drummond,*'  in  order  to  see 
him  '*  into  such  vagaries  fall  as  he 
would  dance.*'  But  the  gentle  Barry  I 
Why  should  he  be  transformed  into 
such  a  virago?  "  What  is  Hawthom- 
den to  him,  or  ho  to  Hawthomden  ?" 
At  this  moment  he  knows  little — and 
seems  to  care  less  about  Ben  Jonson, 
—and  it  is  laughable,  and  something 
more,  to  see  him  sporting  the  indig- 
nant, to  hear  his  velp  after  the  growl 
of  Gifford — to  benold  the  lap-dog  af- 
fecting the  lion. 

By  the  bye  with  what  indignation 
and  horror  must  not  the  high-souled 
Barry  Cornwall  gaze  at  the  vignette 
which  insults  the  shade  of  Ben  Jon- 
son, on  tho  vcrv  tlt1c-p<ige  of  this  edi- 
tion of  his  woiks!  Mr  Moxon  having 
**  hired  a  poetaster"  to  traduce  Drum- 
mond, and  to  excommunicate  the 
gentle- hard  for  ever  from  the  sympa- 
thies of  his  kind,  at  the  same  time  en- 
gages a  painter  and  an  engraver  to 
exhibit,  to  the  eyes  of  all  posterity, 
the  abode  of  this  traitor  to  friendsmp 
and  violator  of  all  lYie  tnoiX  «%jct^  <9i^ 
servances  of  domesAc  \tf^\     t>MJ» 
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*Und8  Hawthornden  — engraved  bj  *'  Such,'*  says  he>  ''are  the  remarks 
Finden  from  Harding — that  the  **  tribe  of  Jonson  on  his  contemporaries — 
of  Ben*'  may  feast  their  eyes  on  a  set  down  in  malice,  abridged  with- 
sight  of  the  place  where  their  father  out  judgment,  and  published  without 
was  decoyed,  cozened,  and  betrayed,  shame;"  and  Barry  supposes  that  to 
It  is  but  a  sorry  affair — without  either  mean,  "  published  without  shame"  by 
beauty  or  grandeur.  But,  in  nature,  Drummond.  Did  this  blindest  of 
the  place  is  fair,  and  seems  a  fit  habi-  biographers  never  see  these  words  of 
tation  for  gentle  spirits  delighting  in  Gifford, — «  At  any  rate,  he  seems  to 
peace.  think  that  there  is  nothing  unusual  or 
But  Barry  must  not  be  let  off  with  improper  in  framing  a  libellous  attack 
this  mild  rebuke — for  his  offence  has  on  the  character  and  reputation  of  a 
not  yet  been  mentioned — and  he  must  friend,  keeping  it  carefully  in  store  fur 
atrip  to  receive  the  knout.  His  maun  tlUrty  years,  and  finally  bequeathinj 
accusation  against  Drummond  is  i^,  fairly  engrossed,  to  the  caprice  or 
FALSE.  This  "  Notorious  Conversa^  cupidity  of  an  executor  J**  It  never  was 
Hon'* — (the  ''  Heads*'  of  it)  was  set  fairly  engrossed — nor  bequeathed  ; 
down  in  the  year  1 619 — and  first  given  nor  was  it  published  from  cupidity — 
to  the  world  in  XIW,  upwards  of  that  is  a  childish  charge  ;  and  now  iu 
^ty  years  after  Drummond  had  been  the  year  1838,  *'  with  visage  all  in- 
laid in  his  grave  I  flamed,"  steps  forth,  crow-quill  in 
Where  can  Barry  Cornwall  have  hand,  Mr  Forcible  Feeble,  and  lets 
been  living,  during  the  last  twenty  dribble  from  it  snib,  in  wishy-washy, 
years,  not  to  have  heard  a  whisper  of  an  anathema  couched  in  the  form  of 
all  the  many  discussions  respecting  a  sickly  falsehood. 
Ben*s  vbit  to  Hawthomden,  that  ever  It  used  to  be  said,  and  believed,  that 
a^d  anon  kept  rising  and  falling  before  Ben  Jonson  made  a  journey  on  foot 
the  eyes  ana  ears  of  the  literary  pub-  to  Scotland,  solely  to  visit  Drummond 
Ue,  since  the  appearance  of  Gifford*s  in  his  own  house  at  Hawthomden. 
edition  in  1616  ?  In  the  Second  Vol-  The  notion  is  too  absurd,  and  has  long 
ume  of  Maga,  the  question  was  for  a  been  discarded  by  the  most  credulous, 
while  set  at  rest ;  and  Drummond*s  There  is  no  positive  evidence  of  his 
character  released  from  the  grava^  having  been  at  Hawthomden  at  all — 
men  of  the  charge  so  incessantly  in-  though  nobody  doubts  ho  was — and 
aisted  on  by  that  tmculcnt  critic,  tradition  has  consecrated  the  scene — 
Thomas  Campbell,  in  an  article  in  **  When  Jonson  sat  in  Drummond's  classic 
JBrewsters  Encyclopadia,  showed  its  shado.*' 

foolish  injustice;  Sir  Walter  Scott  According  to  Gifford  (and,  of  course, 
followed  in  the  Border  Antiquities,  B.  c),  Ben  passed  the  chief  part  of 
and  his  vindication  is  reprinted  in  April,  1619,  at  Hawthomden.  Barry 
the  7th  volume  of  his  Prose  Works ;  says,  with  infantile  simplicity, "  he  set 
David  Laing,  with  his  usual  accuracy  out  on  foot,  it  seems,  y&r  that  country, 
and  acumen,  set  the  affair  over  again  in  the  summer  of  1618 ;  passed  some 
in  its  tme  light,  in  a  paper  printed  in  months  with  Mr  Stuart  and  other 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Anti-  friends  in  the  north,  and  finally  arrivtd 
quaries  of  Scotland ;  and  in  almost  at  the  house  of  Mr  William  Drum- 
every  literary  joumal  in  Britain  has  it  mond,  the  poet  of  Hawthomden,  in 
been  stated  that  the  Heads  of  a  Con-  April,  1619.*'  ''  In  the  north**  does 
versation  did  not  see  the  light  till  not  here  mean  the  north  of  Scotland, 
more  than  half  a  century  after  Drum-  but  merely  *'  that  country ;  '*  for  to- 
mond  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  wards  the  end  of  September,  Taylor 
•«  Where  ha'e  you  been  a*  day,  my  the  Water  Poet,  saw  Jonson,  who  was 
boy  Barry  ?'*  then  living,  he  says,  with  a  Mr  Stu- 
But  perhaps  he  was  led  wrong  by  Gif-  art  in  Leith.  So  seven  months  afier^ 
ford.  Not  at  all ;  he  shut  his  eyes,  and  wards  *'  he  finally  arrived  at  Haw- 
blindfold  stumbled  into  the  exploded  thomden,"  distant  about  two  hours* 
blunder.  Gifford  knew  that  the  Heads  smart  walk  from  that  ancient  port  I 
were  first  published  in  the  folio  of  Jonson  left  Leith  on  his  return  to 
1711;  but  such  was  bis  inveterate  London,  on  ^^  25M  (T/'JantMiry,  16  9 
hatred,  that  he  would  not  plainly  say  —as  we  are  informed  in  a  transcript,  by 
m>,  juidat  times  he  wiiteB  as  if  he  de-  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  of  Drummond's 
Mired  to  avert  bia  ejreg  from  the  fact,  'own  MS.  uolw  ot  to  CQUversatlons 


in  April  fklb 
moad.  Gifbrd.M&ruwei 
Sa4  no  other  reuon  for  fi> 
April,  bat  this— Bmi  writs*  to 
Boad  from  London  o»  tie  lOtA 
ms,  Bondoniiiff  hit  «af«  i 
lad  U>  ^Tlng  hu  t  gndoa 
liMT  wiA  tiio  King— ud  Gifi 
lowiag  him  between  a  fortnij 
ttree  waek*  for  «  walk  of  fo' 
dnd  mile*  (not  bad  work  for  a 
■■■riy  fifty  yean  of  b^,  and  I 


tfBen  Jim$oH. 

-     deitroyed  a  gloHoiu  wreath  ubont  to 
<T  i<         be  woTen  round  the  head  of  Seot- 

■     land. 
.  'i  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  left  Lon- 

■tay  don,onhiapeiioilesipilgriinBge,oathe 
the  Uth  July,  161B,  and,  it  was  said  by 
some  witty  rogues,  in  imitation  and 
ridicule  of  Ben  JoDson,who,  therefore, 
muit  have  left  London  before  that  date 
— say  about  the  end  of  June — and  we 
find  him  again  in  London  early  in 
Hay  of  the  followiog  year.  His  ex. 
cunion  to  and  fro,  and  through  Soot- 
laud,  occupied  about  ten  monlba ;  and 
aa  it  appears  he  was  three  months  on 
his  journey  from  Leith  to  London— 
probably  ha  was  three  montha  o: 


«  weight),  confideotiy  tfflnns  that  journey  from  London  to   Leitb.     In 

b*  puaed  the  greater  part  of  April  at  what  town  of  any  size  in  Britain  would 

H*wthomden.  But  do  wherehavewe  he,  the  moat  eminent  man  of  genius 

bean  aUe  to  find  any  ground  for  the  of  his  age,  not  have  been  welcomed  ? 

MJitafcwt  aawrtion  that  he  wen  t  there  in  In  what  house  or  hall  would  he  not 

Aabegloning,  andleftit  towards  the  have  been  an  honoured  guest?    In 

endof  April.    We  have  wen  from  Sib-  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  we 

bald'aTnuiseript,  thatheleft  Leithou  know  from  himself,  as  well  as  from 

the  SNA   of  Jiutmry—ia   ib     same  the  grateful  Taylor,  that  b 


a  in  wUoh  he  had  airiTeu 
vnbably  in  September,  161  at 

ha  bad  pnrchawd  the  said  s  on 
Ua  way  down,  at  Damton— wi  re 
beliCTe  is  near  Benrick— tl  i  mey 
had  excoriated  his  feet  laiiiy — and 
that  be  purposed  to  drop  them  at 
Damlon — on  his  way  up — and  provide 
himself  there  with  a  new  pair.  They 
had  probatdy  seen  some  service  on 
his  many  tramps  over  Scotland.  Loch 
Lomond,  we  know,  he  visited  ;  and 
caa  there  be  any  doubt  that  he  walked 
into  the  heart  of  the  Highlands  ? 
What  a  book  his  '•  Discoveries" 
wonld  have  been  I     That  fatal  fire 


the  midst  of  the  beet  society ;  and 
many  a  jovial  night  must  bis  presence 
have  illumined  in  the  city  or  suburban 
dwellings  of  our  nobility  and  gentry, 
besides  the  "low-roofed  house"  of 
Hawtbornden.  No  doubt  he  and 
Drummond  met  many  a.  time  and 
oft;  for  *ho  more  fit  to  converse  with 
the  illustrious  Euglish  poet  than  hit 
brother  bard — a  man  wlio  had  seen 
something  of  the  world  too,  an  ac< 
complished  scholur,  and  a  devolcd 
loyalist  ?  There  is  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  Drummond'a  notes  were 
all  notes  of  conversations  at  Hairthora- 
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SiNC£  the  Manchester  demonstra-  a  jouraol  to  which,  not  Whigs  only, 
tion,  it  is  apparent  to  every  body  that  but,  from  old  remembrances  of  half  a 
this  great  question  is  rapidly  drawing  century,  we  Tories  acknowledge  a 
to  a  crisis.  In  this  most  practical  of  sentiment  of  brotherly  kioduess — the 
countries,  when  any  question  is  once  old  familiar  Morning  Chronicle  of 
transferred  from  the  arena  of  books,  London — no  longer  attacking  thintfs, 
pamphlets, — controversy,  in  short,  and  parties,  and  doctrines,  but /7^vo»j 
conducted  by  the  press, — to  the  official  essential  to  the  composition  of  our 
arena  of  public  institutions,  **  cham-  community:  not  persons  only,  but  an 
bers  of  commerce,*'  authentic  commit-  entire  order  of  persons :  and  this  order 
tees  of  any  denomination,  sanctioned  not  in  the  usual  tone  of  party  violence, 
by  the  presence  of  great  leading  trades-  which  recognises  a  worth  in  the  man 
men,  we  all  know  that  such  a  question  while  it  assaults  him  in  some  public 
must  very  soon  agitate  the  great  coun-  capacity ;  but  flying  at  the  throats,  as 
eil  of  the  nation ;  agitate  the  landed  it  were,  of  the  country  gentlemen  in 
aristocracy ;  agitate  the  thinking  class-  a  body,  and  solemnly  assuring  its 
es  universally ;  and  (in  a  sense  pecu-  readers,  that  one  and  all  are  so  possess- 
liar  to  this  com  question)  agitate  that  ed  by  selfishness,  and  even  by  malig- 
class  to  frenzy,  amongst  whom  "  Give  nity  to  the  lower  classes,  that  they 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread*'  is  the  11-  would  rather  witness  the  extinction  of 
tany  ascending  for  ever  to  heaven,  the  British  manufacturing  superiority. 
Well  it  will  be  for  us,  and  no  thanks  or  (if  it  must  be)  of  the  Dritish 
to  some  sections  of  the  press,  if  this  manufactures,  than  abate  any  thing  of 
latter  class  do  not  pursue  the  discus-  their  own  pretensions.  As  a  matter 
sion  sword  in  hand.  For  they  have  of  common  sense,  putting  candour  out 
been  instructed,  nay  provoked  to  do  of  the  question,  why  should  the  landed 
so,  in  express  words.  And  they  are  aristocracy  bo  more  selfish  than  other 
indirectly  provoked  to  such  a  course  orders?  Or  how  is  it  possible  that 
by  two  separate  artifices  of  journals  any  one  order  in  a  state  should  esscn- 
far  too  discreet  to  commit  themselves  tially  difier  from  the  rest,  among  which 
by  any  open  exhortations  to  violence,  they  grow  up,  are  educated,  marry, 
But  in  what  other  result  can  popular  and  associate  ?  Or,  in  mere  consis- 
fury  find  a  natural  out-break,  when  tency,  what  coherency  is  there  between 
abused  daily  by  the  representation,  the  assurances  that  our  own  landed  in- 
that  upon  this  question  depends  the  terest  will  not  suffer  by  the  extinction 
comfort  of  their  lives — that  the  Com  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  these  impnta- 
Laws  are  the  gates  which  shut  them  tions  of  a  merely  selfish  resistance  to 
out  from  plenty — and  abused  equally  that  extinction  ?  This  dilemma  is  ob- 
by  the  representations,  that  one  large  vious.  Either  the  landlords  see  or 
class  of  their  superiors  is  naturally,  by  they  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  the 
position,  and  by  malignity  of  feeling,  changes  which  are  demanded  ?  If 
their  deadly  enemy  ?  We,  of  thb  Bri-  they  do  not,  what  becomes  of  their 
tish  land,  are  familiar  with  the  violence  selfishness  ?  Not  being  convinced  of 
of  partisanship  ;  we  are  familiar  with  the  benefits  to  result,  they  must  be  do- 
its excesses  ;  and  it  is  one  sign  of  the  ing  their  bounden  duty  in  resisting 
health  and  soundness  belonging  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  thev  do 
those  ancient  institutions,  which  some  — besides  that  in  such  a  case  they  nave 
are  so  bent  upon  overthrowing,  that  credit  granted  to  them  for  a  clear- 
the  public  safety  can  bear  such  party  sightedness  which  elsewhere  their  ene- 
violences  without  a  tremor  reaching  mies  are  denying  them — the  conclusion 
its  deep  foundation.  But  there  are  must  be,  not  that  they  are  selfish,  but 
limits  to  all  things ;  or,  if  it  were  other-  insane.  The  prosperity  of  manufac- 
wise,  and  the  vis  vitte  were  too  pro-  turing  industry  is,  upon  any  theory, 
foundly  lodged  in  our  frame  of  polity  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  prosperity 
to  be  affected  by  local  storms  and  by  to  the  agricultural  body.  In  the  rase, 
transitory  frenzies,  even  in  that  case  therefore,  supposed,  that  the  landlords 
// 19  Bbocking  to  witness  a  journal  of  are  aware  or  a  peremptory  necessity 
^oeimt  aaihoritjr  amoDgnt  onnehres'^  in  tiie  mMmfacVaita^  \»L\«t«iX  fm  a 
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change  in  the  Com  Laws,  it  is  not  consideratioDs  is«  that  the  difference  on 
wlfisbness^    it    is    not   ^*  malignity'*  manufactured  goods  generally  might, 
(compreheDsible  or  incomprehensible)  perhaps,  at  most  turn  out  l-5th  of 
in  that  class  towards  the  lowest  class  l-5th  of  l-4th  on  the  present  price  ; 
which  could  stand  between  them  and  total  about  1-lOOth  part  of  the  cxist- 
their  own  inalienable  interest.  So  that  ing  price  :  and  this^  observe,  on  the 
upon  either  horn  of  the  dilemma — see-  supposition,  that  the  total  dittbreuee  ' 
ing  or  not  seeing  the  soundness  of  the  went  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer, 
reTolulion   demanded — the   landlords  and  not,  as  in  fact  it  would,  to  the  bc- 
could  find  no  principle  of  action,  one  neiit  of  profits.    However,  allow  even 
way  or  other,  m  selfishness.     Selfish-  his  own  extravagant  calculations  to 
ne^,  in  fact,  could  operate  only  upon  the  enemy.    Then,  because  bread,  ac- 
the  case  of  a  ttiviekd  interest :  where-  cording  to  him,  will  sink  one-half,  and 
as  all  parties  have  sense  enough  to  because  bread  he  affirms  to  be  one- 
admit,  that  the  interest  of  land  and  half  the  outlay  of  the  workman,  and 
manufactures  are  bound  up  together,  because  wages  constitute  (suppose  him 
Or,  if  they  were  not,  it  would  be  the  to  say)  one-third  of  the  price  general- 
dear  right  of  the  landlords,  and  no  ly,  this  would  amount  to  one- half  of 
selfishness  at  all,  to  prefer  their  own  one-half  of  one-third,  or — but  remem- 
order.     But  the  case  is  imaginary.  her,  by  a  most  extravagant  assump- 
One  other  monstrous  paralogism,  let  tlon  as  the  basis — to  1-1 2th  discount 
me  notice,  in  this  Manchester  Cham-  upon  tho  present  prices. 
her  of  Commerce,  subsequent  to  the         Hence — that  is  to  say,  by  this  last 
public  meeting :   they  have  hired  a  argument — it  appears,  that,  conceding 
public  room,  and  are  making  other  ar-  tho  very  largest  postulates,  the  enemy 
rangements  for  an   exposure  to  tho  has  made  1-1 2th — or  a  fraction  more 
public  eye  of  continental  wares  cor-  than  8  per  cent  is  the  total  amount  of 
responding  to  our  own  staple  manu-  difference  which  this  enormous  change 
factures,  labelled  with  the  prices  here  in  the  policy  of  the  country  can  effect 
and  on  the  Continent.     Well,  what  is  in  our  manufactures, 
the  inference  which  the  spectator  is  to        Suppose,    for  example,  upon  100 
draw  ?     This— that  our  empire,   our  shillings,  a  sum  of  33  goes  on  wages, 
supremacy  as  manufacturers  is  shaken.  15  on  profits,  and  52  on  raw  material. 
Be  it  so.     I  enter  not  upon  the  ques-  (including  tho  wear  and  tear  of  ma- 
tion  of  fact  or  of  degree ;  let  the  point  chinery).     The  loaf  sinks  from  a  shil- 
be  conceded.   What  then  ?   The  main  ling  to  sixpence  (though  the  most  im- 
question,  the  total  question,  remains  pudent  of  the  enemy  hardly  goes  so 
untouched,  viz.  Under  the  operation  far).     The  workman,  he  affirms,  has 
of  what  CAUSE  has  this  change  been  hitherto  spent  16s.  tld.  on  bread,  he 
accomplished?      The   Chamber  will  now  spends  8s.  3d.;  so  far  the  100 
» answer.  That  the  cause  lies  in  tho  dif-  shillings  sink  to  91s.  9d.     Upon  this 
ferent  prices  of  bread ;— but  that  is  the  sum  15  per  cent  will  amount  to  about 
very  question  at  issue.    Did  oyer  man  elghteenpence  less  than  before,  that 
hearofsueha/^^iopriiici/>ii9  Wages  is,  to  13s.  6d.     Total  discount  upon 
are  but  one  element  of  price — bread  100  shillings,  9s.  9d. 
is  but  one  element  of  wages.  Yet,  again,  consider  that  this  pre' 
On  this  subject  I  shall  remark  brief-  sutnes  the  total  saving  to  be  allowed  to 
ly,  that  it  is  not  true,  as  the  ordinary  the  purchaser.  But,  if  that  be  so,  how 
calculation  runs,  that  one-half,  or  nearw  is  the  workman  benefited  f    Or,  if  that 
ly  one-half  of  the  working-man's  ex-  be  not  so,  and  the  total  saving  (which, 
penditure  goes  in  bread;    potatoes,  for  mant/reasons,  is  impossible)  should 
more  and  more  in  each  successiye  year,  go  to  the  workman,  then  how  is  the  ma' 
are  usurping  upon  bread :  as  an  aye-  nufacturer  benefited  i 
rage,  one-flhh  part  would  be  nearer        In  the  first  case,  what  motive  has 
to  the   truth.      Then,  again,  bread  the  working  class — now  under  such 
could  noty  on  an  average  of  years,  be  exoitement — to  stir  in  the  matter  ?    In 
had  50  per  eent  cheaper,  as  is  assimied;  the  second  case,  what  motive  has  the 
but  20  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent  at  most.  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  stir  ?  If  the 
all  expenses  allowed  for.   Thirdly  and  whole  9s.  9d.  be  given  to  the  workman, 
finally,  wages  cannot  be  assumed  as,  how  would  the  manufacturing  interest 
on  an  ayerage,  making  more  than  J -4th  be  aided?    The  CotitAAenX  e«x%%  tl<^ 
of  jusIm.     Tb0  imm  of  wbieb  three  thing  about  the  paiUjCu\ax  ^tcV^o^^o^ 
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thoogbtfnl  man  "wUl  detect,  perhaps,  his  own  land  has  no  rent  to  pay,  and 

for  himself,  is—that  always  the  lowest  can  always  undersell  and  drive  out  of 

qoalltj  in  cultivation  (No.  3,  in  this  the  market  him  who  charges  rent  also 

case,)   will  pay  no  rent.      This  has  in  the  price  of  his  corn.     And  if  it  is 

furnished  the  main  stumbling-hlock  to  not  charged  in  the  price,  if  the  grower 

the  reception  of  the  doctrine ;  "  there  takes  his  outlay  in  rent  out  of  his  pro- 

w  no  such  land,"  say  multitudes ;  ''all  fits,  then  it  is  not  Vent  in  any  but  a 

land  pays  rent.**     Not  so.     One  con-  verbal  sense. 

Eideraiion  may  convince  anv  man  that  _    .. 

there  is  always  land  which  pays  no         ^^'  ^*  I 1 _I 

rent.     For  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  «     «             *v   a-  "        i.      ».t     i  s 

it  wUl  be  a  sufficient  indu^ment  to  ^^"^  ^^™^*  ^^^^'""^  ^^'^^  N^-  ^  ^ 


grain.     He  has  the  same  inducement    ^^^'  **       ipn<?e 


as  any  body  else  Tthat  i;,"he'obtaini    P^^J  °?  ^^?'  °^^'  ^«'J^«  frAT"" 
^fif»  ««a  W«o.I«  .  5.nH  who  nhf«;n.    ?« .^0  1  paid  nouc,  when  that  had 


Profits  and  Wages ;  and  who  obtains  r/'Y  *  I'**"  "?"«'  VX            m    o 

^^^z  mfenor  competitor.  But  because  No.  2 

more '  .     .      ..'^           i  <»  .^. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  however  *=°"f'  ''y ."»  ^"'^  dcfimtion,  more  to 

low  the  quality  of  land  ma^  be  upon  ?/??"'=**,'''  T?  '*«"''  i»'**  ''•**  '• 

u •  1.          1  *•      r             ii        1  *1  -A  it  No.  2  ?j — that  more  becomes,  on 

which  population  forces  culture,  let  it  ^     ,     ^     '     '.  ,    .    .gn-psent^  in 

be  No.  25  suppose,  eternally  there  i?®*,.'  rent,  which  is  represented  m 

wUl  be  a  lower  than  the  lowest  of  the  *^^  '^^«'^'^  ^^  ^**^  ^^'^"  'P^^^'  ^^'- 


rent-paying  lands  [No.  28]  which  will      Sq^  i,  f  j  j    i    i    i 

be  capable  of  culture  under  the  single  ^   I 1 

condition  of  paying  no  rent  '   -  — 


However,  at  this  moment,  and  for  responding  exactly  in  amount  to  the 
the  present  purpose,  no  matter  whe-  excess  of  costs  on  No.  2.  No.  2  di- 
ther there  be  non-rent  paying  land  vides  into  wages  and  profits  only ;  but 
under  culture  or  not:  it  is  quite  enough  the  wages  (in  which  is  included  all 
if  it  be  granted  that  the  worst  quality  other  expenses)  arc  more  than  the  cor- 
of  land,  and  not  any  average  quality,  responding  section  in  No.  1 ;  and  pre- 
or  superior  quality,  determines  the  cisely  that  *'  more,"  that  excess,  be- 
price  for  the  whole :  common  sense  comes  rent  upon  No.  1 . 
will  extort  this  concession  from  every  One  farther  stage  we  will  take,  and 
body.  The  price,  in  other  words,  have  done.  Population  increasing, 
must  always  be  such  as  to  cover  the  calls  at  length  for  No.  3,  and  then  the 
worst  and  ieast  advantageous  circum-  diagram  will  stand  thus  in- 
stances of  culture,  not  the  best  and 


mojt^  advantageous.  ^^'   ^*  I j I    I    I    I    I    I 

What  follows  ?     Why,  that,  as  the  2.  |  | |    |    |    | 

differences  of  land  increase  by   de-  31'  1  1 

scending  lower  and  lower,  regularly  — 

these  differences  swell  the  price.    The  That  is,  just  as  No.  2  exceeded  No.  1 

doctrine  is  familiar  to  many :  for  those  in  cost,  so  does  No.  3  exceed  No.  2 ; 

to  whom  it  is  not,  a  short  illustration  and  the  excess  becomes  rent  upon 

to  the  eye  will  suffice.  N^,  2,  and  two  renU  upon  No  1. 

The  diagram  below  represents  the  .   Were  No.  4  called  for,  that  would 

total  price  of  com,  and  it  is  divided  create  rent  upon  No.  3,  two  renU 

into  two  sections,  in  order  to  repre-  upon  No.  2,  three  upon  No.  1,  and  so 

sent  to  the  eye  the  two  elements  of  its  on  for  ever  ;  the  rent  always  express- 

pnee—wages  and  profits ;  which  two  ing  the  exact  difterence  in  cost  between 

are  all  that  exist,  or  can  exist,  so  long  ^ny  one  number  and  that  immediately 

us  only  one  quality  of  land  is  used,  below  it. 
At  any  risk  of  tediousness,  I  repeat 

the  reason:  it  is  because,  so  long  as  argument   on   the  cowk  questiom, 
a  capitalist  will  always  find  a  sufficient         founded  ox    the    preceding   ex. 
motive  for  employing  his  funds  on        planation. 
what  produces  him  the  usud  rate  of        Let  us  'apply  all  this  to  the  com 

profit,  a  moral  impossibility  exists  that  question,  after  first  paxxsin^  to  u<^tk«) 

rent  can  h^jMtt/*   The  man  who  farms  that  even  the  foWoirvrt  ol  '^^wowt^a 
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hare  often  failed  to  percoiTO  in  pnUie  Accurate  statiaticg^  will  dismiss  the 
questions  of  great  moment— 4he  ex-  dispute  in  this  summary  way  : — "  It  is 
tensive  application  of  this  very  doc-  idle  to  ask  what  were  best — com  laws 
trine.  or  none — to  import  freely  or  to  ex- 
For  ezamplcf  twenty  years  ago,  elude — for  the  whole  project  is  a  chi- 
when  the  China  question  was  at  times  mera :  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  import 
nnder  discussion,  some  eminent  econo-  in  the  extent  proposed :  so  we  need  not 
mists  said,  by  way  of  meeting  a  par*  lose  time  and  temper  in  discussing  the 
ticular  argument,  "  Of  what  consc-  policy.  America  nerer  was  able  to  fur- 
quence  to  this  mighty  Chinese  nation,  nish  flour  for  more  than  three  days*  con- 
of  perhaps  three  hundred  millions,  is  sumption  of  Britain  ;  the  Baltic  and 
the  littlcdcmand  of  Great  Britain  ?*'  all  other  resources  never  yet  furnished 
That  demand  is  not  little ;  neither  in  grain  for  six  weeks*  consumption." 
an  absolute  sense  little,  nor  in  relation  This  answer,  however^  or  evasion, 
to  the  doiflestlc  consumption  of  China,  will  serve  us  no  longer.  The  Phi- 
But  suppose  it  u*ere  little — suppose  listines  now  meet  us  with  this  reply  :— 
that  (lostead  of  forty  millions  pounds'  %  '^  True ;  but  whose  fault  was  that  ? 
weight  annually)  it  were  but  one  mil-  Our  own.  Nobody  will  grow  what 
lion,  still  if  this  small  addition  to  the  he  has  no  prospect  of  selling.  But 
native  demand  should  happen  so  to  let  England  make  it  fUlly  understood 
operate  as  to  push  back  the  culture  in  the  Baltic,  that  she  will  take  all 
upon  but  one  degree  lower  of  soil,  the  foreign  grain  which  can  support  a 
und  that  this  were  to  make  a  difference  fair  market  competition  with  her  own, 
of  but  one  dollar  an  acre  in  the  rent,  neither  party  drawing  artificial  helps 
then  let  it  be  remembered  now,  look*  from  duties,  bounties,  or  any  fiscal  im- 
ing  to  the  way  in  which  rent  acts,  how  posts  whatever,  in  that  case  we  shall 
vast  might  even  that  slight  addition  see  a  difierent  scene.'* 
prove  in  its  results  ?— and  vast,  for  the  Well ;  how  different  ?  To  what  ex- 
very  reason  alleged  in  proof  that  it  tent?  Here  comes  the  pinch  nf  the 
would  be  trivial ;  viz.,  in  proportion  inquiry.  Some  imagine  that  foreign 
to  the  vast  population  of  China,  and  grain,  unrestricted,  would  drive  out 
its  consequent  vast  consumption  of  the  English  as  completely  as  the  Nor- 
tea  (even  admitting  that  the  majority  way  rat  has  driven  out  or  extcrmiu- 
0^  the  people  are  not  rich  enough  to  nted  the  old  aboriginal  rat :  our 
taste  it).  For  such  as  is  the  consump-  sheaves,  as  in  the  Scriptural  dream, 
lion  of  tea,  such  will  be  the  scale  of  would  bow  to  the  Polish.  Upon  this 
soils  employed.  The  dollar  addi-  basis  it  is  that  some  argue  this  ques- 
tional, by  the  supposition,  on  the  pen-  tion  :  they  contemplate  the  result  of 
ultimate  quality  of  land,  would  be  two  English  agriculture  being  literally  an- 
dollars  an  acre  on  the  ante-penulti-  nihilated.  And  if  you  ask,  what  then 
mate,  three  on  the  land  next  above,  becomes  of  that  part  of  our  rural  po- 
four  on  the  next,  and  so  on.  If  the  vast  pulation? — they  answer,  "Oh!  the 
extent  of  the  tea-drinking  population  cheapness  of  bread  will  leave  money 
should  force  the  culture  upon  seventy  disposable  for  butcher*s  meat :  there 
grades  of  soil,  as  it  might,  how  tre-  will  be  more  extensive  grazing  and 
mendous  might  be  the  result,  even  fattening.  In  that  wav  we  dispose  of 
from  a  single  additional  grade  being  part:  the  other  part  will  go  into  towns 
-called  into  action!  And  the  reason  and  make  the  cotton  or  iron  goods, 
why  nations  are  only  by  degrees  made  by  which  we  shall  pay  the  Poles  for 
sensible  of  such  changes,  is,  that  manufacturing  our  bread.*' 
leases  or  other  contracts  (which  as  to  But  this  result  would  not  take  place 
land  must  always  be  of  some  dura-  in  this  extent,  even  if  the  restrictions 
tion)  do  not  sufter  the  total  effects  to  on  foreign  corn  were  totally  removed, 
appear  at  once :  a  certain  proportion  Imagine  two  equal  vats — one  full,  one 
of  the  subsisting  contracts  falls  in  empty ;  let  off  the  water  of  the  one 
every  year ;  and  until  then,  until  rents  into  the  other,  the  level  of  subsidence 
are  revised  and  suited  to  the  new  price,  wilfbe  found  when  each  becomes  half 
the  advantage  flows,  of  necessity,  into  full.  Invert  the  operation  of  rent, 
the  channel  of  proflts.  as  just  explained  ;  imagine  it  retro- 
No  w,  apply  all  this  to  the  great  grading  through  the  very  same  stops 
question  before  us.  Multitudes  of  by  which  it  advanced,  and  it  will  be 
men,  like  Mr  Jacobs,  buiidlng  upon  Been  thai  En^Vuftx  ct^m  \\iwVr«  after  a 


and  408. 

But  now  eomes  the  ugly  fact  to 
meet  the  Philistuiefly — thai,  just  as 
rait  ufUhreaded  tt»  steps  in  England, 
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rmry  few  steps,  will  j|f|TQ  declined  like  the  British  can  be  produced  by 
much  nearer  to  continental  prices,  the  Poles  without  a  far  worse  deve-* 
The  common  price  at  which  wheat  lopement  of  rent  and  costs  than  with 
has  settled  of  lateyears^isGOs.  Now*  us?  Land  has  been  often,  and  most 
a  Tery  few  of  the  lower  qualities  of  conveniently  for  purposes  of  argu- 
loil  withdrawn,  even  on  that  sole  ment,  treated  as  a  corn-manufacturing 
change,  English  com  would  fall  to    machine,  subject  only  to  the  condition 

that  these  machines  are  of  various 
powers.  Now  at  present,  merely  the 
best  machines  are  used.  But  a  per- 
manent demand  from  England,  eight 
so  and  inevitably  would  rent  on  the*  times  and  a-half  greater  than  the  great- 
Continent  travel  on  through  those  very  est  and  most  memorable  over  heard  of, 
stages  which,  in  England,  have  raised  would  at  once  create  a  run  upon  these 
our  corn  to  a  higher  level  than  elsC'  machines,  which  in  one  revolving  year 
where.  It  is  no  matter  where  the  com  would  far  more  than  reproduce  the 
is  grown,  so  far  as  regards  this  inevi-  highest  prices  known  amongst  our« 
table  e£Rsct,  that,  in  Poland,  as  every    selves. 

where  else,  land  presents  us  with  a  But  this  is  not  all :  the  pressure  of 
seale  of  large  varieties.  This  mon-  rent  advances  slowly,  and  only  in  cor- 
strous  deception  b  practised  upon  us  respondence  with  the  population,  and, 
at  present :  we  see  little  grain  (little  at  any  rate,  this  pressure  is  met  and, 
wheat,  at  any  rate)  which  has  not  relieved  by  the  opposite  process  in 
come  from  the  higher  qualities  of  soil ;  -manufactures.  But,  besides  this  com- 
and  naturally  enough,  because  in  Po-  pensation,  in  England,  where  agricul- 
land  the  populatiou,  as  a  whole,  is  tural  skill  is  great  and  capital  over- 
scanty  (relatively  to  the  extent  of  flowing,  we  have  other  compensations, 
ground),  and  the    population,  as  a    sujfflamina,  or  drags,  which  retard  the 


wheat-consuming  population,  is  quite 
trivial.  Hence  it  is  that  the  developo- 
ment  of  rent  has  but  commenced. 
But  let  England  transfer  her  agricuU 
ture  to  Poland,  instantaneously  the 
rery  same  cycle  of  effects  will  be  tra- 
versed which  in  England  has  been 
traversed  since  1775 ;  soils  of  every 
quality  will  be  called  into  action; 
rent  will  arise  in  its  graduated  scries 
upon  every  separated  quality  ;  a  race 


motion  of  price  upwards,  in  the  con- 
tinual application  of  improved  ma- 
chinery or  improved  processes  to  our 
agriculture.  The  full  weight  of  de- 
clension in  the  soil  has  never  been 
suffered  with  us  to  make  itself  felt ; 
it  has  been  checked,  thwarted,  kept 
down  in  every  stage  by  growing 
knowledge  and  growing  wealth.  In 
Poland  none  of  these  sufflamina  will  be 
available.     I  need  not  say  that  every 


of  wealthy  fanners,  stout    yeomen,    thing  will  have  to  be  created;  that 


happy  labourers,  aristocratic  landlords, 
will  again  arise ; — but  unhappily,  how- 
ever, it  cannot  be  added — and  no  mis- 
take, for  there  will  be  the  capital  mis- 
take that,  instead  of  our  own  natural 
brothers,  this  race  will  be  all  owskis 
and  wiskis.  That,  however,  is  a  col- 
lateral theme;  what  I  now  wish  to 
notice  is — simply  the  effect  upon  price. 


without  our  laws  and  institutions  and 
national  energy  it  cannot  be  created, 
any  more  than  an  academy  of  belles 
lettres  in  Caffraria.  And  thus  the 
full  weight,  unbroken,  unimpeded,  will 
descend  upon  prices  from  the  de- 
creasing qualities  of  the  soil  ranging 
through  all  the  gamut,  and  from  th^ 
absolute  defect  of  the  vast  apparatus 


Were  the  plan  realized  which  is  sane-    in  roads,  fences,  esnals,  &c.,  as  well 


tioned  by  the  present  revolutionists, 
the  grossest  delusion  would  bo  un- 
masked which  has  ever  duped  a  people. 
This  delusion  consists  in  reasoning 
ttpon  the  basis  of  Baltic  prices  as  they 
are  or  have  been,  though  they  them- 
selves admit  (by  making  it  our  crime) 
that  never  yet  has  a  forty  days'  con- 
sumption been  grown  on  our  account. 
Are  these  men  maniacs?  Do  they 
suppose  that  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-fire  ds/$*  consumpdoD  of  a  race 


as  the  more  intelleelual  parts  of  that 
apparatus,  which    In    Scotland    and 
eastern  England  hqs jtC^velled  through 
centuries  to  a  poll 
This  upon  the 
tion  of  the  new  pre 
be  urged  in  reply, 
ditional,  and  the  imp< 
until  the  two  prices,  ours  and  the  Bal- 
tic, meet  in  one  level.  I  have  already 
said,  that  in  that  casu  imicXi  ^e^v^T  ^^v- 
tions  wiU  need  to  \)^  m«A^  Vcv  "^^^^^ 


rfection. 

ditional  adop- 

But  it  will 

oso  it  con- 

tion  to  go  on 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  HIMSELF.      BY  THE  IfilSU  OTSTER-EATER. 


FASCICULUS  THE  FOURTH. 


*F  By  the  conteoipUtion  of  antiquity*  the  mind  Itself  becomei  antique  *' 

Edmund  Burke, 


I  NEYBR  could,  for  thc  life  of  me,  dis- 
cover  why  inquisitive  ruin-hunters  and 
nibhUb-exeavators   must  be    at    the 
trouble  of  crossing  the  sea,  and  rat- 
tling along  stony-hearted  roads  to  Her- 
caUnenm  and  Pompeii,  while  there  is 
so  much  interesting  rubbbh  and  ne- 
glected ruination  at  home.    You  have 
been  to  Herculaneum,  of  course — and 
Vesarinsy  of  course — and  Pompeii,  of 
course.     You  have  seen  the  skeletons 
with  gold  bracelets,  and  the  real  Ro- 
man penny  rolls   "  all  hot." — You 
have  been  to  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Naples,  of  course,  and  have  seen  the 
gigantic  cameo  cut  out  of  an  oyster 
shell,  as  broad  as  the  brim  of  Mr 
Fyssche  Palmer's  white  liat,  and  near- 
ly as  thick  as  the  Right  Honourable 
Mr  Forcible  FeebIo*s  skull — you  have 
seen  a  papyrus  unrolled,  and,  although 
jou  look  at  it  very  gravely  for  half  an 
hoar,  with  your  head  on  one  side,  you 
can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it. 
Your  Guide-book  informs  you,  that 
No.  1019  is  a  bill  of  fare  from  the 
Cato*8  Head  Tavern  and  Chop-house, 
Pompeii — ^it  may  be — and  for  all  you 
know  to  the  contrary,  it  may  with 
equal  probability  be  the  story  of  John 
Gilpin  turned  upside  down .   Go  home, 
sir,  I  advise  you  as  a  friend,  mind 
your  business,  if  you  have  any,  and 
don't  stay  here>  to  make  a  fool  of  your- 
self. 

The  Irish  Pompeii,  which,  of  course, 
jou  have  not  seen,  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  because  it  lies  under  your 
nose,  is  situate,  lying,  and  being  in 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
ciUed  Ireland,  and  is  occasion- 
ally called  and  known  the  Earl  of 
Meath's  Liberty,  or,  simply.  The  Li- 
berty. It  is  bounded  to  the  north  by 
Thomas  Street,  the  scene  of  the  Re. 
bellion  of  Emmett,  in  1803  •  to  the 
south,  by  Harold's  Cross,  and  the 
Royal  Canal ;  to  the  oast,  by  St  Pa- 
trick's Cathedral;  and,  to  the  west, 
by  the  New  Market  and  the  Circular 
Road,  and  contains,  upon  a  moderate 
computation,  the  ruins  of  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  houses,  and  a  pauper  po- 
pulation of  probAhlf  sixty  thouawd 
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souls.  It  is  termed,  with  great  pro- 
priety, The  Liberty — I  presume,  from 
the  free  and  easy  style  of  the  tene- 
ments and  their  inhabitants.  The 
most  unbounded  hospitality  would  pre- 
vail, if  there  happened  to  be  any  thing 
to  give,  for  every  body  literally  keeps 
open  house  all  the  year  round,  the 
doors  having  long  since  been  removed 
to  facilitate  the  practice  of  their  pecu- 
liarly Irish  virtue  of  hospitality  ;  and 
thc  window-frames  have  in  like  man- 
ner disappeared,  in  search  of  another 
situation.  Street  after  street  of  these 
tenements  present  themselves  to  the 
eye  of  the  curious  stranger,  naked  of 
window  as  of  door ;  and  save  that  they 
are  densly  inhabitated,  and  still  retain 
staircases  and  floors,  more  like  a  city 
sacked  by  fire  than  the  result  of  any 
ordinary  process  of  gradual  desolation 
and  decay.  The  sewers  are  long  since 
impervious,  and  a  mantle  of  chick- 
weed  verdantly  luxuriates  over  the 
stagnant  puddle  that  fills  the  various 
avenues  from  side  to  side — it  is  no 
stroke  of  imagination  to  say,  that  you 
breathe  an  atmosphere  of  typhus — 
contagion  is  palpable — you  may  cut 
the  malaria  with  a  knife. 

If  I  were  to  tell  you  of  the  solitaiy 
rambles  I  have  had  in  this  metropolis 
of  utter  desolation — of  the  sights  I  nave 
seen^of  the  sermons  I  have  drank  in 
with  my  eyes,  that  with  mute  elo- 
quence would  melt  the  very  stones  un- 
der our  feet — half-grown  boys  literally 
naked,  in  their  buff,  about  the  streets— 
and  grown  girls  hiding  their  naked- 
ness under  dirty  straw,  within  doors-— 
exanimate  wretches,  dragging  their 
carcases  along,  holding  on  by  the  wall, 
attenuated  by  no  disease,  sick  of  the 
want  of  food  alone ; — if  I  were  to  par- 
ticularize an  instance  from  this  mass 
of  misery,  and  concentrate  its  hideous- 
ness  before  you,  I  dare  say  you  would 
conclude  me  deranged  or  drunk. 

Gracious  God  I  is  it  not  enough  to 
drive  a  man  mad,  to  hear  the  frantic 
buffoonery  of  liberators,  agitators,  de- 
magogues, and  paid  patriots,  whose 
lives  pass  away  in  t]he  eoii\i\^axie^  V^. 
give  variety  to  exlorlvou— ^\xQ  ^i^u* 
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my  brother  and  myself— the  female  but  first  and  chiefly  that  **  there  is  a 
progeny  having  been  taken  out  of  Tri-  double  letter  in  the  post  for  Mistress 
poll  by  another  aunt,  who  resided  in  JMackintosh  frae  her  son  the  Major.** 
the  county  Tipperary,  and  upon  whose  Mind  I  have  presumed  in  this  case 
ihonlders  devolved  the  pleasing  and  that  you  are  one  of  those  acute  grouse- 
pTo6table  duty  of  supporting  this  shooters  who  can  look  over  the  bridge 
moiety  of  the  family  of  her  beggarly  of  their  own  noscs^  otherwise  you 
relations,  in  addition  to  her  own,  as  would  never  think  of  following  with 
Tuoal  and  customary  all  over  Ireland,  your  eyes  that  venerable  lady  in  wi- 
In  other  countries  poor  and  honest  dow*s  weeds  who  keeps  the  crown  of 
people  are  sometimes  seen  enriched  in  the  causeway,  holding  up  her  dress  a 
their  old  8^e  by  the  successful  exertion  very  little  with  her  left  hand,  while  a 
of  their  relatives  who  have  struggled  reticule  embarrasses  her  right,  and 
into  independence,  and,  it  may  be,  from  the  fold  of  her  bosom  peers  some- 
perished  in  the  struggle,  in  some  far  thing  white,  like  the  corner  of  a  des- 
distant  and  pestilential  clime ;  in  other  patch. 

countries,  you  see  the  wealth  accumu-  There  she  comes — Mrs  Mackintosh 
lated  by  daring  adventurers,  who  left  herself,  straight  from  the  post-oflice 
their  native  land  without  a  rag  to  — and  there  she  goes,  without  stop  or 
their  backs,  returning  to  enrich,  in  stay,  straight  into  the  little  sliop  with 
schools,  hospitals,  and  colleges,  the  three  watch  dials  hanging  by  bits  of 
land  that  knows  no  other  preference  string  in  the  window.  Heaven  help 
with  them  than  it  was  the  land  of  their  you,  Saunders  Maclntyre,  if  the  good 
birth.  In  other  countries,  you  see  tho  lady*s  specs  arc  not  '' busked"  and 
successful  adventurer  himself,  whom  ready  in  tho  case !  What  a  time  she 
God  has  blessed  with  life  and  the  for-  stays  with  Saunders  to  be  sure.  Hero 
tone  of  war  crowned  with  wealth,  she  comes  at  last,  spectacles  on  nosoj 
coming  home  to  diffuse  happiness  steering  right  for  our  hotel.  Yes — 
every  where  within  his  sphere — to  no — she  is  gone  into  the  county  bank, 
look  about  him  for  young  men  to  as-  and  there  she  is  again  coming  out. 
sist  and  send  forth  upon  the  sea  of  She  fumbles  with  her  bosom — her 
life — to  solace  the  aged  and  tho  un-  spectacles  are  dim — she  takes  them 
fortunate  ;  or,  it  may  be — tender  and  of)*,  wipes  her  eyes  stealthily,  and  puts 
delightful  hope— to  renew  the  loves  them  on  again.  Off  again  !  Ah ! 
of  his  purer  and  happier  days  with  the  poor  old  lady,  I  see  how  it  U.  Here, 
betrothed  partner  of  his  heart  —  to  Carlo,  Carlo  —  Grouse  —  down,  you 
wander  with  her  through  scenes  con-  old  beast — whew  I  come  in  to  heel ! — 
seerated  by  their  early  loves — to  la-  I'oor  body  !  her  heart  is  at  the  other 
ment  together  the  bitter  lot  that  sepa-  side  of  this  world,  and  her  little  rem- 
rated  them  so  long  and  joined  them  nant  of  worldly  hope  and  pride  is  with 
so  late — ^to  press  lip  to  lip  and  heart  tho  Major  in  Hindostan — he  is  grate- 
to  heart,  in  the  proud  consciousness  ful,  and  she  is  happy.  You  are  friends 
that  they  have  held  sacred  their  plight-  with  that  Major,  I'll  lay  you  lialf-a- 
ed  faith,  and  enjoying  the  little  that  dozen  of  champagne,  although  yon 
of  life  remains,  look  beyond  this  poor  never  heard  of  him  before,  and  if  you 
earthly  habitation,  in  the  anticipated  don't  devote  your  second  caulker — 
enjoyment  of  a  prospect  that  knows  the  first  is  for  a  little  blue- eyed  minx 
DO  horizon — a  spring  that  tastes  not  -—to  the  Mtyor  s  health,  and  prospcri- 

of  change.  ty  to  him,  all  I  can  say  is you 

In  Scotland  now — perhaps  you  have  are  not  the  sportsman  I  took  you  fort 
shot  grouse  on  the  Scottish  moors —  In  poor  unfortunate  Ireland,  on  tho 
I  don't  accuse  you,  mark  ye,  of  hav-  contrary,  if  you  were  to  shoot  snipe 
ing  really  shot  any,  but  only  of  firing  and  cocks — there  are  no  grouse  worth 
with  intent  to  kill — but  you  have  pur-  looking  at — from  this  date  until  [the 
chased  a  few  brace  from  tho  village  ensuing  illustration  is  private  proper- 
poachers,  and  sent  them  off  like  Jack  ty,  and  all  poets,  play-wrights,  or 
in  the  box,  which  does  quite  as  well,  penny-a-liners,  found  trespassing,  will 
When  you  are  at  breakfast  next  morn-  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour 
ing  you  are  sure  to  hear  from  tho  of  the  law]  I  say,  imtil  you  hlue- 
chambermaid,  if  you  have  had  tho  jnouUI, yoxir  eyes  would  never  bo  bless- 
brains  to  insinuate  yourself  into  her  ed  with  tho  sight  of  a  dowXAe  \«\V.«t 
good  graces^  the  entire  riUttge  gossip  ;  worth  the  postage  *,  Vaiafit>\£  ^Q>x^I^1 
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i          loe  of  ments   of  ynlgar-fractions^  thorough 
.          »   haJ          r-  bass,  and  the  use  of  the  globes,  at  the 
pi  ink.     Nun  when  I  t&i      of  rate  of  one  shilling  sterling  per  head 
ia,  WIS  1           lignadoU  oi  per  week,  finding  her  own  India- rub- 
■Uog^ellM      without   cause,  lur  ber  and  slate-pencil. 
iwn  no  two  fluids  in  nature  more  Miss  Cobbe,  for  that  was  the  name 
ly  SncompaUble   than   your  of  the  gOTcmess,  had  a  sad  antipathy 
^'Vnter  and  your  ink ; — ^wherever  to  washing  her  face,  and  no  lesa  a 
of  ink  is  established  the  strong  propensity  to  moisten  her  clay 
witer  dynasty  falls  rapidly  to  — perhaps  the  one  was  a  set-off  against 
-;— the  two  grand  antagonising  the  other,  and  before  you  get  too  vir- 
in   tpiritnal  matters*  whose  tnously  indignant  upon  the  subject^ 
;  for  the  poflsessions  of  immortal  let  me  do  Miss  Cobbe  the  justice  to 
began  idth  Beelzebub  and  Saint  say  that  she  never  drank  in  the  mom^ 
,  and  wliich  has   continued  ing,  that  she  neyer  was  drunk  in  the 
intermission  to  this   blessed  evening,  but  merely  "  comfortable,** 
» aDMir  to  me  to  be  no  other  than  and  that  nobody  ever  saw  her  drink, 
Boiinentbe  Pope,  and  His  High  because  she  bought  her  own  liquor, 
/MMitiBnM  the  (printer's^  Devil !  broke  her  own  sugar,  put  on  her  own 
I  Thenreas  groans,  and  well  it  may,  kettle,  and  then — turned  the  key  in 
^idcr  me  temporal  oppression  of  the  her  two-pair  back,  and  made  herself 
me;  and  wlierever  throughout  the  *'  comfortable**  at  her  leisure.     Poor, 
'mrid  yon  find  ignorance,  beggary,  desolate  thing!  friendless,  homeless, 
inolatlon,  and  strife,  you  have  an  husbandless,  at  the  corner   of  life, 
•fportnnily  of  doing  homage  to  the  turning  into  Old  Street,  who  can  be 
~90itnal  tyranny  of  the  other.  surprised  if  she  came  home  from  her 
To  which  of  these  potentates  the  hopeless  task,  to  accomplish  the  fe- 
ikinate  triumph  must  belong,  is  a  male  bumpkins  of  punch-seUers  and 
apeenlation  upon  which  posterity  may  pawnbrokers,  and  sought  in  her  hot- 
floploy  itself  with  more  advantage  than  tie  for  a  few  moments  of  ideal  happi- 
onrcc^mporaries.  In  a  World  of  cant,  ness,  of  which  Aie  cold  and  heartless 
hypocrisy,  and  humbug,  his  Holiness  world  denied  her  the  reality  !    Who 
tae  Pope  must  long  play  an  important  can  tell  with  what  bright  hopes  and 
part — ^wherever  intelligence  is  flooded  cheery  prospects  the  poor  thing  may 
orer  the  vast  ei^panse  of  the  popular  have  set  out  in  life—- ^^ho  knows  by 
ndnd,  and  man  rejoices  in  the  glorious  what  successions  of  heart-blights  those 
fertilization  that  waits  upon  its  over-  hopes  and  prospects  have,  one  by  one, 
flow,  the  Printer^s  Devil  must  be  re-  like  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  faded  in 
garded  with  the  profoundest  venera^  a  shower  of  tears — who  has  heard  (for 
tion.    The  ignorant,  the  imbecile,  the  the  poor  girl  is  proud  and  will  not 
aged,  and  the  unfortunate,  seek  con-  complain)  the  story  of  her  love  and 
station  from  the  one ;  the  intelligent,  lost  affections,  or  the  tissue  of  unde- 
the  vigorous-minded,  the  young,  and  served  misfortunes    that   have  made 
the  hopeful,  enlist  their  energies  and  her  that  she  is  ?     In  regarding  fallen 
their  prayers  in  the  success  of  the  man,  or,  saving  your  ladyship's  virtu- 
other.     For  myself,  1  take  no  part  in  ous  indignation,  fallen  woman,  let  me 
the   struggle  on   either  side.     Your  implore  your  reverences  of  both  sexes. 
Holiness  must  excuse  me.     To  hold  over  your  claret  and  ratafia,  to  keep . 
your  triple  gossamer  merely  ? — with  this  little  bit  of  dogmatic  morality  up- 
the  g^atest  pleasure  ;  fair  play*s  a  permost  in  your  heads,  so  that  it  may 
jewel,  and    civility  costs   nothing —  have  a  chance  to  fall  down  by  its  own 
make  a  ring,  there,  gentlemen,  make  weight    and    mollify   your    hearts-— 
a  ring — now,  stand  clear — all  ready  where  one  individual  walks  voluntaiily 
— pulTaway,  Pope  ;  pull  away.  Devil  I  into  vice,  one  thousand  are  deceived 
My  aunt  had  demised,  set,  and  to  into  it  by  unsuspected  villany,  or  forced 
farm  let  her  two-pair  back  to  a  mom-  into  it  by  the  pressure  of  irresistible 
ing  or  daily  governess  of  a  certain  misfortune. 

age,  very  popidar  in  the  families  of  So  much  for  the  lodgers ;  now  as  to 

several    licensed   victuallers,    and    a  the  landlady.     My  aunt  was  one  of 

pawn-broker  of  long  standing,  whose  that  tribe  of  helpless  animated  beings 

young  ladies  she  was  employed  to  in-  who  get  through  life  like  a  vegetable 

•tract   in  the  lady^llke  i^ccomplish-  or  a  zoophyte,  without  forethought. 


learning  at  all — we  ask  for  nil       », 
I                ii  and  we  get  nothing  bat  eulogy  |  mad. 
n»  111         v       .  the  publication  of  their  mlnatreUy  by 
I             lu  «  Hr  Hardimao,  prove*  to  a  demonitra. 
t  m        rioiiii  tioD  how  Terj  tittle  poetiy  will  maka 
en  pottarttj  d        lu  a  big  book — there  is  not,  in  the  whoU 
tmderaM*  Oi  ».al  ooliection,  one  itanu  worth  a  two* 
iir  or  to  lom*  aueh  peanj  taok,  for  rigour  of  thou^it, 
irawa  moit  raMOO-  teneiuBt  of  eipreiuon,  or  harmony 
iba  nranlcnt  dbpo-  of  TeruOeation.     If  there  be,  let  na 
«r  tM  &ded  gloHai  have  it  pnbliihed,  and  pro  in  an  a». 
■ancti^f  andDoeay  i  eoUDt  oi  the  tale  i  the  publie  are  tba 
dy apon  tboi    Ulna-  bettpoMihlejudgeaofnationalpoatiT. 
no  tea  illi     riona  How  the  religion  of  the  leanied  M 
iAm,  ItTea,  ot  v     a,  Iri^  waa  exhibited,  remaiu  to  to 
ow  nothing,  wuoaa  proved.  We  prarame  th^  oouM  bavi 
I  aoldy  np<a  tbe  re-  na  reli^n  whatever,  until  the  eaptt> 
age  in  wUok  they  vity  of  Sunt  Patrick,  by  Nial  of  tlw 
itany  of  them  Uved  Nine  hoitagea ;  from  which  time,  until 
ra  judged  hy  a  par-  the  adTentnre  of  the  Engiiah  uodic 
ly  on  the  principle,  Strongbow,  cow-atealing  and  maMi 
TO  magniflco."  Tbe  ilayiog  are  tbe  only  goodworki  opoa 
,  and  writer  of  n>.  recoro.     The  teltiioony  of  a  partial 
■anca  may,  ana  tbe  patriot  onght,  and  natioaal  hUloiian,  Mr  Hoora,  to 
VHfa^a,  to  foiter  and  encourage  this  the  learning,  poeby,  and  derotion  of 
ibpniition  to  exaggenOe  the  workf  the  oodent  Iriab,  might  have  set  tto 
whKh  our  (athen  hare  done  in  the  question  at  reat.     Ha  liaa  left  it,  faow^i 
put  times,  and  in  the  old  dayi  before  ever,  a*  he  found  it,  giring  nolhiitg 
tham )  bnt  it  1*  the  privil^e  of  the  more  than  a  confused  Jumlila  of  tAt 
i&iten  of  the  world  to  donutud  upon  scure  names,  arbitrary  dates,  and  mi< 
wbat  existing  monnmeula,  of  wbat  proved  traditions.     Yet,  for  the  elnoi* 
vsloe,  and  to  what  amount,  Ireland  dation  of  this  negative  quandtv,  hai 
pretends  to  claim  an  intellectual  ele-  public  money  been  voted.  Royal  Aoft> 
vUioo  among  tbe  nations  in  timei  demies  chartered,  and  learned  tocietiea 
when  her  inhabitants  were,  to  all  ap>  embodied,  where  papera  upon  ths  pro- 
pearance,  ignorant  of  the  more  otai-  bable  uses  of  the  round  towers  are  to 
nary  and  necessary  arts  of  life,  when  oe  found,  longer  and  more  nonsend- 
ber  peasantry  lived  in  holes  in  the  cal  than  the  round  towers  themielves, 
(ocki,  and  her  palaces,  of  which  we  from  tho  erudite  pens  of  the  Counsel- 
bear  such    bombastic    eulogies — her  lor  O'Rubbiahiea  of  their  day — than 
Emania  and  her  Tara  were  royal  re.  whom  tbe  merest  cotton- factory  boyi 
ridenees  of  wattles  plastered  with  cow-  at  three  and  sixpence  per  week,  doea 
dung — and  of  which,  at  this  day,  not  more  for  his  species  and  for  himself. 
the  most  trivial  trace  can,  by  tbe  most  Tbe  antiquarian,  it  is  true,  triumph- 
energetic  enthusiast,  lie  detected,  sntly  refers  the  sceptic  to  monkisb 
The  learned  Romans  left  evidences  manuscripts  which  he  has  never  read) 
of  their  learning,   records   of  their  but  which  may,  ho  conceives,  bo  vala- 
^ory,  and  monumeuU  of  their  power  able    because   they    are  voluminons. 
— the  learned  Greeks  did  the  same —  But  the  best  proof  of  the  utter  worth* 
the  learned  Egyptians  perpetuated  the  lessnega  of  these  spoiled  sheepakinB  ii, 
Biemory  of  their  amazing  folly  and  that  they  have   never   been  thought 
superstition — the  learned   Irish,  "in-  worthy  any  other  notice  from  the  pub- 
suta  doctorum  atque  sanctorum,"  the  lie  at  large,  than  that  ignorant  curio- 
isle  of  the  erudite  and  (he  holy,  have  aity  which  is  expressed  on  seeing  them 
left  nothing,  or,  which  is  the  same  by  casual  visitants  to  the  libraries  of 
thing,  nothing  worth  any  thing,  un-  antiquaries.     There   is,    no  doubt,   a 
leas  it  is  determined  to  affix  a  reputa-  considerable  number  of  these  useleaa 
tion  to  the  unread  and  incompatible  documents    scattered    about    Ireland, 
trumpery  of  O'Flaherty  and  O'Con-  but   they  are  all,  without  exeeptloD, 
nor,or  to  the  long-winded  hypothetical  mere  dry  chronicles  of  long-foivottaa 
argomentatiotiB  of  a  Leland  or  a  Val*  ftmily  pe^grees,  of  no  sort  of  valna 
laBcay.  whstaver,  not  avas  to  the  01      r*. 
Ir  hat  tbe  leaned  Ml  Iriih  bad  no  Tbe  aaiUeat,  and,  indaad, 
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early  encouragement  of  education  in 
Ireland,  is  contained  in  a  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.,  wherein  it  is  expressly 
declared  and  provided,  "  That  each 
and  every  incumbent  shall  contribute, 
at  the  least,  forty  shillings  per  annum 
towards  erecting  and  maintaining  a 
school  in  each  and  every  vicarage, 
parish,  or  incumbency.**  One  has 
only  to  contrast  the  terms  of  this 
enactment  with  that  of  the  Scottish 
Estates,  wherein  it  was  enacted  '*  that 
a  good  and  sufficient  school  shall  be 
erected  and  maintained  in  every  pa- 
rish,** and  wherein  it  was  declared  that 
a  certain  sufficient  contribution  for  the 
teacher  should  be  a  fixed  charge  upon 
the  heritor,  or  owner  of  the  first  estate 
of  inheritance,  to  be  convinced  that 
some  curse  has  hung  over  Ireland,  in 
matters  of  legislation,  as  in  every 
thing  else.  To  these  five  little  words, 
''  a  good  and  sufficient  school,**  intro- 
duced into  an  Act  of  Parliament,  not 
longer  than  my  thumb,  is  Scotland  in- 
debted at  this  day  for  nearly  every 
solid  glory  she  possesses. 

In  these  few  words,  the  pride  of 
her  statute-book,  must  she  confess 
the  source  of  that  proud  pre-eminence 
which  her  sons  are  enabled  to  struggle 
for  and  to  attain  in  every  land  under 
heaven,  while  the  poor  Irish  are  seen 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
While  the  very  name  of  an  Irish- 
man raises  prejudice  and  disgust,  and 
is  considered  synonymous  with  drunk- 
enness, riot  and  confusion, — the  Scot, 
by  the  discipline  of  his  good  and  suf- 
ficient school,  is  raised  above  the  la- 
bour of  the  hands,  receives  the  superior 
remuneration  and  respect  duo  to  the 
nobler  labour  of  the  head,  and  glori- 
ously repays  his  careful  country  for 
the  pains  she  bestowed  upon  his  in- 
struction, by  carrying  her  credit  and 
her  honour  to  whatever  station  and 
whatever  land  his  natural  and  national 
enterprise  directs  his  steps.  In  the 
same  spirit  that  inflicted  upon  Ireland 
the  ''  forty  shilling"  enactment,  drawn 
up,  in  all  probability,  by  some  un- 
fledged owlet  of  a  secretary  of  state, 
has  every  subsequent  act  relating  to 
education  in  Ireland  been  concocted ; 
with  thb  difference,  that  whereas  the 
''forty  shilling*'  statute  did  incalcul- 
able barm  in  two  or  three  words, 
later  acts  of  Parliament  have  had 
their  mischievous  tendencies  so  enve- 
Joped  in  an  ocean  of  verbiage,  that  it 
ir  tU£Bcult  to  Bay  wbicb  was  the  great- 
^f  oppreoaioa'^io  read  or  to  obey. 


Of  late,  too,  they  are  equally  perni- 
cious and  extravagant, — if  the  "  forty 
shilling'*  statute  did  no  good,  it  wast- 
ed no  money, — whereas,  in  our  own 
day,  we  have  seen,  and  indeed  may 
see  every  day,  fifty  thousand  a-ycar 
voted  away  by  the  servile  adherents 
of  a  blackguard  faction,  which  it  is 
the  courtesy  to  call  a  Government,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  melted  by  a  herd 
of  stipendiary  sycophants  and  swind- 
lers, and  of  setting  the  various  sects 
of  Christians  more  bitterly  together 
by  the  ears,  than  ever. 

Of  course  nothing  could  be  done 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  in 
consequence  of  that  accursed  ''  forty 
shilling'*  enactment,  and  nothing  was 
done  :  the  people  beheld  the  spectacle 
of  a  richly  endowed  establishment  for 
spiritual  instruction,  in  which  two 
pounds  a-year  was  the  fixed  and  un- 
alterable stipend  for  the  temporal  in- 
struction of  an  entire  parish,  and  in 
this  very  circumstance  began  that 
hostility  to  the  Church  Establishment 
which  has  pursued  her  steps  unremit- 
tingly ever  since. 

The  next  brilliant  adventure  of  the 
Educational  Legislators  of  Ireland — 
generally  half-grown  whelps,  who  go 
over  there  like  medical  students,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  diploma,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  may  set  up  shop 
on  their  own  account  and  do  as  much 
legislative  mischief  as  possible  else- 
where,— was  the  conversion  of  the 
public  money  to  the  wholesale  manu- 
facture of  Protestants,  under  ciicum- 
stances  that  could  not  possibly  have 
failed  to  render  a  manufactory  of  che- 
rubim and  seraphim  equally  odious 
and  unsuccessful. 

Thb  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Protestant  Foundling  Hospitals  and 
the  Protestant  Charter  Schools,  which 
together,  have  hopelessly  and  utterly 
consumed  more  money  than  would 
have  well  and  truly  established  in 
every  parish  in  Ireland  a  good  and 
sufficient  school  for  each  of  the  sepa- 
rate denominations  of  Protestant,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Roman  Catholic,  where 
necessary.  And  this,  too,  with  the 
additional  misfortune  of  demoralizing 
the  people  they  were  intended  to  con- 
vert, and  of  making  bastardy  an  in- 
ducement to  the  prosperity  of  Protest- 
antism. But  it  would  not  do ;  that 
which  begins  by  becoming  odious,  will 
surely  end  by  becoming  contemptible ; 
and  contributing  to  render  Protestant- 
ism odious  and  coulein^vMe)  ii«a  «ll 
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How>  iodeed.  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
L-yi  oae  glimn  r  of  Gommoii  seDse, 
nost  uncommon  quality  in  legis- 
had  erer  Tisited  the  perpetnir 
f4vof  theee  abominable  ''brat-houses** 
kidnapping  schoolsy  he  most  hare 
ecmTfoced  that  any  attempt  to 
IknB  a  trade  in  Protestantism  by  the 
awonragement  of  bastardy^  by  the 
tyiamrr  of  landlords^  or  by  the  kidnap- 
fiigoichildren»  mosthaTe  fallen  to 
Ihe  gnmnd.  Why  ? — For  no  other 
iMsen  than  beeanse  it  ought  to  fall  to 
the  gtrmmd.  I  often  wonder  that 
Btkns  people,  who  can  be  yery  angry 
peeple^  too,  if  you  tell  them  uiey  are 
as  Mind  as  moles,  will  not  see>  that 
by  uniting  Protestant  Christian  in« 
terests  wiSi  Protestant  leg^  interests 
ind  Protestant  political  interests,  they 
Jmie  precluded  erery  possible  chance 
of  adVancing  the  reformed  religion 
vpm  its  own  merits,  and  have  render- 
ed its  ministrations  not  merely  unprofit- 
able bnt  positively  detestable.  There 
lib  by  a  great  deal,  too  much  zeal,  tem- 
pered with  by  much  too  littie  discre- 
tion and  want  of  consideration  for 
the  feelings  of  the  people  whose 
eternal  enlightenment  is  the  end  in 
view.  Popular  prejudices  in  religion 
are  as  much  a  point  of  honour  as  a 
matter  of  conscience — probably  more 
of  the  former  than  the  latter  ;  nor  can 
they  with  success  be  opposed  abruptly, 
but  rather  retiringly,  as  the  obstinate 
waves  of  ocean  are  repelled,  not  by  a 
perpendicular  wall,  but  by  a  receding 
resistance. 

After  the  smash  of  the  charter 
schools  and  the  foundling  hospitals, 
nothiog  was  done  for  educating  the 
poor  of  Ireland  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Rildare  Place  Society, 
upon  the  amalgamating  or  hocus-pocus 
theory  of  education.  The  hocus-pocus 
philosophy  of  national  education  was 
conceived  in  the  brain  uf  some  ignorant 
old  woman,  who  took  it  in  her  wrinkled 
old  noddle  that  it  would  be  a  benevolent 
thing  if  littie  Popish  brats  and  little 
Protestant  brats  could  misspell  the 
same  words  out  of  the  same  Universal 
Spelling  Book,  in  the  same  school-^ 
could  have  an  opportunity  of  spitting 
in  each  others'  dear  littie  Protestant 
and  Popish  eyes,  when  the  master*s 
back  was  turned,  and  also  of  quarrel- 
ling and  boxing  about  their  respective 


religions  as  th^went  to  their  respec* 
tive  homes.  The  most  odious,  dis- 
gustbg,  and  idiotic  cant  was  set 
a-going  by  this  benighted  old  she- owl, 
whom  some  people  will  have  it  was 
no  other  than  my  Lord  Fingal,  while 
others  contend  hard  for  the  claims  of 
Doctor  Troy^about  the  vast  advan- 
tages, in  a  distracted  country,  of  little 
S super  vagabonds,  of  different  creeds, 
eing  permitted  to  spit  reciprocally 
down  each  other's  gullets,  which  they 
facetiously  called  the  United  System  of 
Education .  Well,  the  hocus-pocus  pro- 
mised public  plunder,  and  that  was 
enough.  The  vermin  tiiat  creep  in  and 
out  of  that  loathsome  nest  of  human 
debasement,  Dublin  Castle,  began  to 
be  on  the  ^t  vive — rival  churchmen 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  came  to  a 
temporary  and  hollow-hearted  truce, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  hocus- 
pocus — and,  it  must  honestlv  be  con- 
fessed, with  every  secret  disposition 
on  both  sides  to  a^  contraband  pro- 
selytism.  An  army  of  officials,  a  mo- 
del school  most  eicellent  of  its  kind, 
and  a  staff  of  inspectors  were  orga- 
nized instanter — schools  every  where 
built — teachers  of  both  sexes  instruct- 
ed at  the  Central  Model  School  in 
Dublin,  and  dispatched  to  the  pro- 
vinces— an  annual  hocus-pocus  report 
read  and  adopted — and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  Kildare  Place  Society  was 
going  on  swimmingly ;  when,  alas 
for  the  hocus-pocus  theory  of  educa- 
tion I  a  bull  got  loose  at  Rome,  clear- 
ed his  way  to  the  Kildare  Place  So- 
ciety House,  broke  into  the  Model 
School,  *gored  the  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, put  the  little  brats  of  all  deno- 
minations to  flight,  and  demolit^hed 
the  scenery,  machinery,  dresses,  and 
decorations. 

The  next  and  last  grand  hocus-po- 
cus, was  the  Board  of  National  Hocus- 
pocus,  composed  of  a  parcel  of  tract- 
able adherents  of  the  Whig  faction, 
whose  common  interest  in  politics 
might  counteract,  it  was  hoped,  the 
centrifugal  tendency  of  their  various 
creeds,  and  that  party  might  join 
whom  theology  put  asunder. 

This  hocus-pocus  did  all  that  was  or 
could  be  expected  of  its  heterogeneous 
constitution — set  the  whole  country  in 
an  uproar,  and  added  one  more  bone 
of  contention  to  the  many  already  con- 
tended for  in  Ireland.  Protestant  and 
Presbyterian  utterly  repudiated  all  con- 
nexion with  it,  on  the  high  and  holy 
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t*  murdeiiiig "   her  dtriiBg   listeria  I  did  not  care  so  tnateriallf  about* 

■on,  a  full  cousiDy  thirty-three  times  but  the  loss  of  my  little  independence 

remoTed,  of  Sir  Orson  Snake»  Baronet*  was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of* so 

of  Corkscrew  Lodge,  head  and  chief  sensibly  does  self-interest  touch  us  at 

of  the  real*  ouldf  ancient*  good-for-  the  earliest  age* — threepence  a-week 

drinking-and-nothing-else    Snakes  of  was  a  halfpenny  a-day*    for   every 

Galway.  The  warrant  being*  of  course,  working-day.     My  aunt*  to  be  sure* 

refused*  my  aunt  declared  she  would  was — my  aunt*  and  that  was  all ;  so* 

**  skiver  the  heart  *'  of  Lady  Harher-  with  small  deliberation*  to  the  devil  I 

ton,  for  allowing  her  darling  boy  to  be  pitched  my  aunt*  her  second-rate  lodg- 

**  thumped  ; "   whereupon    she    was  mgs  in  a  third-rate  street*  her  devo- 

very  properly  bound  over  to  keep  the  tion,  her  dirt*  her  insufferable  pridoi 

peace  towards  his  Mijesty*s  subjects*  and  the  Snakes  of  Galway  1 
and  to  her  ladyship  in  particular*  and  I         With  tears  in  my  eyes*  I  lamented 

was  graciously  permitted  to  return  to  my  hard  fate  to  my  benefactor — tears* 

myprimitive  education  of  blackguard-  which  the  good  easy  man  attributed 

faig  about  the  streets  and  bobbing  for  to  the  laudable  emotion  of  a  lov^  of 

eels.  learning,  acting  upon  an  ingenuous 

At  these  pursuits  I  might  have  con-  and  sensitive  mind, — never  dreaming 

tinned  long  enough*  had  not  a  chari-  that  the  probable  loss  of  the  six  halN 

table  neighbour  of  ours  promised  me  pence  per  week  had  opened  the  foun- 

threepence  a-week  while  I  went  regu-  tains  of  mine  eyes  on  this  occasion, 

larly  to  the  Model  School  of  the  Kil-  Instead*    however*   of    withdrawing 

dare  Place  Society.     Here  I  actually  his  bounty*  he  advised  me  to  try  some 

learned  to  read*  and  to  perform  a  series  profitable  line  of  life*  towards  which 

of  eccentric  evolutions  with  the  tip  of  he  munificently  presented  me  with  a 

my  fore-finger*  in  a  platter  of  sand*  capital*inready  cash,  of  half- a-crown. 

which  I  was  led  to  imagine  nothing  After  some  time  spent  in  considern- 

less  than  signing  my  own  name.     I  tion  of  the  various  avenues  to  fortune 

also  came  to  understand  that  the  world  which  might  be  opened  by  the  magio 

had  two  halves*  and  four  quarters*  and  of  two  and  sixpence*  I  determined  in 

indeed*  to  this  very  day*  I  cannot  well  favour  of  literature  ; — I  had  thoughts 

imag^e  how  the  world  could*  by  any  of  stay- tape*  needles*  pins*  buttons* 

possibility*  have  more  or  less.  and  buckram ;  but  all  gave  way  to 

All  this*  and  very  little  more*  I  was  my  attachment  to  literature*  not  from 

bribed  to  attain  by  the  stimulus  of  any  love  for  letters*  but  because  letters 

threepence  per  week  ;  for*  although  I  were  associated  in  my  mind  with  the 

hated  learning  as  a  National  school-  celestial  music  of  six  weekly '*  browns'* 

master  hates  the  gospel*  I  had  sense  harmoniously  chiming  in  the  left-hand 

enough  to  know  that  threepence  a-  pocke^for  I  am  left-handed*  like  Ck>l- 

week  was  an  income  not  to  be  sneezed  kitto)  of  my  corduroy  **  smalls.*'   Ao- 

at.     Of  course  I  kept  the  threepence  cordingly  I  embraced  literature*  the 

a-week  a  profound  secret  from  my  aunt*  trade  of  groat  men*  and  began  profes- 

but  that  did  not  save  me  from  the  mis-  sional  life  as  a  newsman.   If  you  have 

chievous  exercise  of  the  unhappy  crea-  never  been  in  Dublin  you  are  not  pro- 

ture's  folly  and  absurdity.  Some  good-  bably  aware  that  the  regular  trade  of 

naturedfnend  had  told  her  that  pauper  a  news- vender  is  there  unknowUi— 

children  were  received  at  the  Kildare  subscribers  to  the  various  newspapers 

Place  Model  School*  and  educated  in  are  furnished  with  their  copies  direct 

the  same  classes  as  her  sister*s  son*  a  from  the  newspaper  office*  while  casual 

scion  of  the  noble  Snakes  of  Galway.  readers  depend  upon  peripatetic  news- 

My  aunt's  blood  was  up  in  a  twinlAing.  mongers  who  go  about  shouting  the 

She  wondered  who  had  dared  to  in-  names  ofnewspapers  at  the  top  of  their 

duce  her  sister*s  son  to  *'  demean  him-  lungs*  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the 

self  in  a  school  with  ragamuffins*'*  and  other.     These  people  are  also  accus- 

informed  me  that  if  I  put  my  foot  over  tomed  to  lend  the  various  papers  to 

the  threshold  of  a  school  where  **  beg-  those  who  require  them  for  a  short 

fars'  brats**  were  permitted  to  enter  time,  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  or  two- 
need  never  darken  her  door.   There  pence  per  paper*  as  may  bo  agreed 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  give  up  my  on*  and  in  this  way  make  a  profit  of 
aunt*  or  ^ve  up  the  tiireej^enee  a-week  from  twopence  to  c\g;\i\^ii'^«ii^A  "^ 
anif  tb9  MoM  ScbooL     The  latter  diem.  I  was  ob'\iged\A>M'^\^>^l'V^ 
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of  day  to  await  the  opeoing  of  the  descriptions  of  the  habitations  of  un- 
newspaper  offices,  for  our  hope  of  sale  shaven  highwaymen  and  juvenile  pick- 
depended  much  on  being  early  in  the  pockets,  but  I  have  lived  in  places  of 
market;  the.moming  coaches  were  next  this  kind  myself,  and  never  saw  any 
to  be  attended  to,  and  canvassed  for  thing  describable,  although  I  can  enu- 
purchasers  ;  then,  if  I  had  luck,  I  was  mcrate  very  many  things  that  are 
accustomed  to  indulge  in  a  "  penny  not.  The  places  were  poor  and  not 
dog,"  a  "  crubcen,"  and  a  **  cropper,"  very  clean,  to  be  sure,  but  at  nine- 
which,  it  may  be  proper  to  apprise  the  pence  a- week  I  saw  no  opportunity 
uninitiated,  are  terms  translatable,  re-  of  doing  better, 
spectively,  by — a  penny  roll,  a  boiled  I  hope  I  will  not  be  construed  into 
pig's  trotter  with  the  skin  on,  and  a  having  any  intention  to  disparage  the 
glass  of  raw  whisky.  When  sales  Cockney  school  of  prose  by  these 
wefe  dull,  I  contented  myself  with  observations.  The  Newgate  Ca/tn' 
the  *'  cropper'*  only,  and  thus  you  see  dar,  and  the  Lives  of  Eminent 
how  it  is  that  poverty  and  drunken-  Housebreakers  and  Highwaymen,  I 
ness  come  to  be  so  constantly  asso-  take  to  be  historical  works  of  a  very 
elated.  high  order,  of  an  undoubted  accuracy 
If  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  and  research  in  matters  of  fact, 
breakfast,  which  always  depended  great  probability  and  truth  in  the 
upon  the  humour  of  the  passengers  by  deduction  of  inferences,  manly  vigour 
the  early  morning  coaches — it  was  now  of  sentiment,  and  elegant  terseness 
nine  o'clock,  at  which  hour  I  was  ex-  of  expression.  Even  as  to  minor  li- 
pected  to  deliver  the  morning  papers  terary  graces,  I  think  it  impossible 
with  my  respective  customers — running  for  any  refined  and  feeling  mind  to 
from  house  to  house  to  receive  and  peruse  the  account  of  ''  Durothy 
re-deliver  my  papers,  standing  a  little  Hastie"  in  the  Newgate  Calendar, 
while  at  the  hall  doors  until  the  lazy  who  smoked  three  pipes  of  tobac- 
Borvants  tumbled  up,  in  which  interval,  co,  and  imbibed  two  pots  of  halfand- 
I  improved  my  political  information  half,  silting  up  in  her  coffin,  having 
by  a  cursory  glance  at  the  leading  been  an  hour  before  turned  off  at  Ty- 
article,  occupied  me  until  dinner  time,  burn,  without  confessing  that  in  pa- 
when  a  bowl  of  beef  broth  with  cab-  thetic  passages,  that  spirit-stirring 
bage  in  it,  and  another  '<  dog,"  served  work  is  no  less  great  than  in  simple 
me  for  dinner,  and  then  I  was  off  like  narrative  and  unexaggerated  descrip- 
a  shot  to  be  first  for  the  evening  tion. 

papers.  When  these  were  issued,  my  But  I  am  no  less  bound  in  candour 
rounds  recommenced,  broken  in  upon  (sitting  for  a  moment  in  the  critical 
only  by  attendance  on  the  exit  of  the  chair)  to  confess,  that  when  I  see 
evening  mails,  and  occasional  ^berra-  murdering  pedagogues,  who  taught 
tions  into  the  punch-houses  in  search  Hebrew  and  astronomy,  and  cut  their 
of  '<  a  cropper ;"  until  midnight,  when  neighbour's  throats — hunted  highway- 
I  received  my  last  Evtning  Post,  or  men,  whose  chief  recommendation  to 
Evening  Mail,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  public  seems  to  be  their  great 
from  the  hands  of  the  sleepy  footman  capabilities  for  running  away — scnti- 
or  worn-out  waiting-maid,  and  slunk  mental  house-breakers,  talking  plato- 
home,  very  often  wet  through  and  nics,  and  keeping  mistresses,  degraded 
through  with  a  long  winter  day  rain,  from  their  natural  and  legitimate  im- 
to  balance  my  account  on  my  ten  mortality  in  the  Newgate  Calendar, 
fingers  with  the  publishers  of  the  and  got  up,  for  the  trade,  in  all  the 
Dublin  newspapers,  and  strike  a  ba-  trumpery  namby-pamby  ism  of  fashion- 
lance  in  my  own  favour,  after  a  hard  able  novels,  faded  dialogue,  stale 
day's  work,  of — fivepenco  halfpenny,  jokes,  and  melo-dramatic  tricks,  bor- 
I  spare  you  a  description  of  my  rowed  from  the  penny  theatres  and 
three-pair  back  in  Golden  Lane,  inserted  by  way  of  plot,  I  am  not  a 
where  I  was  accustomed  to  repose  on  little  inclined  to  turn  to  the  last  few 
*'  half  a  bed"  (for  a  bed,  read  straw-  pages  of  the  last  volume  in  the  hope 
matrass  with  a  counterpane  flung  over  of  finding  the  sentimental  author  and 
it),  at  ninepence  sterling  per  week,  his  sentimental  felon  **  turned  off'*  in 
because  there  was  really  nothing  to  eternal  enjoyment  of  each  other's  very 
describe.  I  have  seen  in  print,  to  be  delectable  society.  Of  course,  as  I  said 
sa/v,  very  picturesque  ana  elaborate  before,  1  irvoid  not  by  any  meanB 
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be  undentood  as  pnttiDg  the  era  of 
AddisoD,  Swift,  and  Steele,  Smollet, 
Bichardsont  or  Goldsmith,  in  compe- 
tition  with  the  exalted  Cocluiej  lite- 
rature of  our  day,  which,  together 
with  the  CkMiknej  school  of  architec- 
ture, inspires  the  awe-struck  specta- 
tor, or  reader,  as  the  case  may  he, 
widi  nungled  sentiments  of  exalted 
reyerenco  and  rapture — 

**  With  my   sentimentallbuB  pickpocket- 

ormn. 
And  pathos  and  bathos  delightful  to  see— ^ 
With   my   stucco   and   paint,    a-la-mode 
Cockney-orom. 
Sing  hi  diddle,  ho-diddle,  pop  diddle 
dee." 

I  went  on  in  the  literary  line  of  life 
for  ahout  three  years  and  three  quar- 
ters with  fluctuating  success.  In  the 
Parliameutary  season,  when  trade  was. 
hrisk,  I  eat  always  one,  and  occa- 
sionally two  meals  a- day,  and  kept  my 
toes  within  their  appropriate  leathers. 
About  Christmas  and  in  the  long  va- 
cation, I  assure  you  solemnly,  I  was 
obliged  occasionally  to  take  to  ballad- 
sing^ng,  to  rabe  a  penny.  I  daresay 
you  think  this  cursed  low  —  and ,  I 
agree  with  your  worship— but  business 
was  slack,  and  times  dull,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  dreadful  murders  in 
Tipperary,  which  averaged  in  my  time 
about  five  per  week,  and  went  ofl*  brisk- 
ly at  a  halfpenny  a-piece,  may  I  never 
taste  a  drop  of  any  thing  stronger  than 
my  aunt's  congo  if  I  could  have  made 
the  two  ends  meet. 

During  all  this  period  I  made  great 
•  progress  in  the  study  of  leading  ar- 
ticles and  the  whole  mechani;im  of 
newspaper  manufacture,  which  it  will 
be  my  duty  to  detail  to  you  at  more 
length  in  connexion  with  my  distin- 
gubhed  career  as  sub-editor,  foreign 
correspondent,  and  city  intelligencer 
of  the  "  Flare-vp"  Metropolitan  Sun- 
day paper,  of  which  more  in  its  pro- 
per place. 

My  old  patron,  to  whoso  munifi- 
cence I  was  indebted  for  the  half- 
crown  with  which  I  established  myself 
as  a  "  diffuser  of  useful  knowledge,'* 
continued  to  be  very  kind  to  mo  on 
all  occasions,  and  indeed  I  must  have 
gone  for  a  soldier  many  times  if  he 
had  not  now  and  then  volunteered  the 
loan  of  a  sixpence. 

On  Christmas  day,  New-year*s  day, 
Easter  Sunday,  and  Whit  Monday, 
as  tore  as  those  }oDg-expectcd  festU 


vals  came  round,  my  generous  Me- 
caenas  gave  me  a  dinner— not  a  dirty 
plateful  of  trimmings  and  potato 
skins,  as  if  I  had  been  co-equal  with 
the  pigs  in  a  sty  (the  coin  in  which  a 
great  many  pious  alms-givers  lend  to 
the  Lord),  but  the  joint  on  which  his 
own  good-hearted  family  had  regaled 
themselves,  brought  to  a  little  back 
parlour  by  one  of  his  rosy-cheeked 
daughters — may  I  never  prosper  in 
lo\e  if  I  have  seen  so  fine  a  girl  before 
or  since — with  a  black  jack  of  sound 
beer,  potatoes,^and  bread — as  the  beg- 
garly Mounseers  say,  "  a  discretioHi,** 
When  I  had  tucked  in  a  week*s 
victuals,  at  the  very  least,  the  rosy- 
cheeked  darling  entered,  bearing  a 
full,  hearty,  honest  tumbler  of  punch, 
with  her  father*s  compliments,  hoping 
I  had  made  a  good  dinner ;  where- 
upon it  was  my  custom  to  drink 
healths  a  piece  to  you,  miss,  to  your 
good  father  and  mother,  and  all  be- 
longing to  them,  prefaced  with  what 
I  observed  the  newspapers  to  call  a 
'<  neat  and  appropriate  speech.** 

To  see  what  honours  and  dignities 
a  man  may  arrive  at  in  this  free  coun- 
try i  here  you  see  me,  the  little  news- 
paper boy — now  a  big  boy — record- 
ing his  various  efforts  in  search  of 
bread  in  a  production  as  widely  dif- 
fused as  civilisation  itself — admitted 
to  the  participation  of  Mag  a,  bound 
up  in  the  same  reverend  wrapper  (let 
me  speak  it  exulting  humbly),  with 
the  critic,  the  orator,  philosopher,  na- 
turalist,    statesman,     philanthropist, 
POET — with,     in    two    imperishable 
words^  Christopher  North  himself! 
Let  us  have  none  of  your  Radical 
trash   about  aristocratic  exclusion— 
the  fashionable  world,  it  is  true,  is  ex- 
clusively aristocratic,  and  it  ought — 
three  thorough-bred  generations,  at 
the  least,   are  indispensable    to  the 
constitution  of  a  visitor  at  Almack*s ; 
and  sooner  than  let  ''faggot  peers** 
or  mushroom  baronets  quiver  a  meta- 
tarsal bone  within  those  crimson  cords 
that  limit  the  gay  confusion  of  the 
dance — strike  me  hideous — or,  it  is  all 
the  same — amputate  my  whiskers  I 

Political,  legal,  magisterial  honours 
—employments,  civil  and  military— 
every  man  that  can,  even  an  oyster- 
eater,  aye,  or  an  oyster-seller,  if  ho 
chooses  to  try,  may  win.  Come  on, 
then,  my  generous  rivals  in  the  piur- 
suit  of  honourable  fame — the  <^o\\X^i 
is  noble,  apd  i\oe%  «(\UL^\\Qu^>a  \.^>^ 
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t        I    ft  in  hlBted  off  the  stage  $   nnmiping 
10             Bttii  pe  1  muipmery   and    braggadocio   impu* 
[}  i  :               r  we  e»u  dence  are  the  farourite  charactersy 
todeai  ;        dij      irithimpiii*  allowed  to  do  any  thing,  or  do  iiothiiiff» 
^4il|r*    Oood-l        ur  1       lOYialitj  are  at  long  as  they  can  amuse  the  people 
AaaasiDi  the  oeni  wean  eiery  daji  br  pocketing  their  money  with  a  jerk 
ftftlla  wbieh  be  is  most  success;  il«  qd  i      a  trick.    I  have  been  grravely  toldf 
liilMliki  poiat.    Therekati  t     n  a  i     d,  lying,  filthy,  saccessfol 
itfiilsny»  wheie  the  power  of  ^  ioke  agdnst  the  Tories,  is 
kg  Asm  efaaraeters  k  impo         i  w(paa      ui*     torasatreasnrywar- 
iii  tet  k  an  awM  state,    m         s  rant  for  a  i  d  pounds.    "  What 
Iks  lesanTBes  of  the  derll  do  c   i  semus  k  we  ium  to  farce.'*    We  are 
kiw    Imi  niikiis  in  flnlioimhsl           &  become  the  most  humorous  people^ 
be  k  leaHty*  sets  op  hk  woode         •  eicepting  in  our  caricatures— there 
iHtes  the  hacompatibiliti^  mirtu  our  humour  k  very  small,  indeed,  and 
ilsMSt  TillatiT,  and  deterioratM  uu*  our  wit  may  ran  in  a  <^rricle  with 
■an  Batme  by  an  example  beyond  onr  humour,  well  matched   ponies, 
kaman  nature.    Such  had  t)een  my  Punch  had  a  language  of  hk  own — it 
nieCtiotts  when  I  reached  home ;  I  k  said  to  be  parUy  obsolete,  and  that 
tbew  myself  into  a  ehur,  hoping  that  some  of  our  most  ingenious  and  clever 
tkkgs  were  not  quite  so  bad,  and  was  writers  have  been  employed  in  enrich* 
villuig  to  give  up  all  my  conclusion,  ing  hk  vocabulary.     For  this,  they 
wksa,  without  troubling  my  head  fur-  have  sought  eipressions  suited  to  hk 
tker  about  the  matter,  I  took  up  the  practices ;  they  have  therefore  dived 
■swspsper  of  the  day.     I  was  fint  led  uito  tiiose  dens  of  iniquity  where  ther 
toDotioe  the  Police  Reports.     I  was  would  be  most  likely  to  meet  with 
Urook  with  the  coincidence  in  certain  them,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  they 
respects  between  them  and  the  ezhibi-  have  brought  back  an  ample  store : 
tkm  I  had  seen.     The  reporters  had  They  have  entered,  too,  into  the  verr 
been  each  severally  acting  the  pecu«  mvstery  and  power  of  the  Jovial  vif* 
liar  parts  of  their  proprietorship,  and  lam,  and  as  they  have  learnt  from  him 
drtssed  up  and  pulled  the  strings  of  the  value  of  covering  ill  deeds  with  odd 
theur  puppets  as  they  pleased,  and  put  gestures  and  funny  names,  it  is  very 
what  words    they   liked    into    their  hard  to  know  things  by  what  they  are 
months ;  or,  verUy,  the  manners  of  called ;  and  slang  words,  and,  if  the 
Ponch  and  his  proprietors  had  infect-  expression  may  be  allowed,  slang  ap- 
ed the  whole  community,  and  set  off  parel,  so  pass  off  meretricious  morali- 
justiceB  and  culprits  to  enact  buffoon-  ty,  that  half  the  world  take  her  for  real 
eries,  before  the  scarcely  sober  world,  virtue.     Some,  in  other  respects  ele- 
I  came  to  thk  case — and  such  are  to  gant  writers,  seeing  the  thing  become 
lie  seen  in  every  day's  report :   After  a  sort  of  fashion,  have  been  bolder 
many  had  been  fined  and  punished  for  still,  and  not  only  brought  back  the 
drunkenness  and  general  disorderly  language  from  those  dens  of  iniquity, 
conduct — some  first  offences,  dull  dogs  but  have  actually  brought  the  cha- 
who  had  nothing  to  say  for  themselves  racters  themselves,  and  made  them 
— ^  notorious  offender  is  brought  up ;  speak  and  act  pretty  much  as  they  do, 
he  has  the  gilt,  and  in  his  peculiar  perhaps,  in  real  life,  occasionally  for 
way  uses  it ;  by  a  few  quaint  answers,  the  purpose  of  making  them  more  in- 
gots the  laugh  on  hk  side,  and  k  let  teresting,  engrafting  upon  them  the 
off,  and  vrith  a  burlesque  virtuous  ad-  manners  of  what  is  called  a  higher  so- 
monition,  that  reads  as  if  it  wore  ciety,  and,  that  there  may  be  a  fair  re- 
ahortened  to  save  magistracy  from  the  ciprocity,  occasionally  engrafting  upon 
downright  indecency  of  a  horse-laugh .  more  polished  characters  the  manners. 
We    shall    have    HB.    caricaturing  the  slang  included,  of  scoundrels  and 
Virtue  *«  holding  both  her  sides,"  and  pickpockets.     Punch  himself,  there- 
Justice  dropping  the  scales,  no  longer  fore,  to  keep  pace  with  the  fashionable 
able  to  stand  upright,  from  indulging  world  who  have  taken  to  his  walk,  is 
in  risibility  at  seeing  the  broad  farce  obliged  to  undergo  changes.     It  is  to 
of  Humour  enacted  by  Vice.  Quit  the  be  hoped  they  will  be  for  the  better, 
reports,  turn  to  the  politics — there  too  but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  examples 
k  the  stage  set  up,  the  puppets  work-  set  him  lead  to  the  worse.    From  thk 
ed,  their  triokeriea  exhibited,  and  with  adoption  hi  our  modem  novels  and 
l)uffoonery  lor  argament,  spber  trutii  lasmonable  writings  of  every  descrip- 
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tlon  of  this  lowest  London  slangs  as  it  had  to  entertain  a  youth  just  returned 
may  be  called  in  their  own  style  *'  the  from  Eton.  He  asked  him  if  he  had 
London  particular,"  we  may  be  con-  any  brothers  or  sisters.  What  was 
sidercd  at  present  in  a  transition  state  his  reply  ?  He  *'  believed  there  was  a 
from  one  great  class  of  ideas  to  an-  chap  at  home.*'  Now^  is  it  possible 
other,  of  which  the  bounds  and  limits  that  this  affectation,  even  if  for  the 
are  yet  undefined.  Real  morality  is  a  present  it  be  affectation  only,  should 
sort  of  neutral  ground,  for  the  present  not  engender  cold-blooded  selfish- 
tacitly  abandoned,  until  the  new  sets  ness  ?  A  youth,  such  as  I  have  describ- 
of  names  shall  be  properly  located  by  ed,  has  been  evidently  under  a  deteri- 
our  new  high  commissioners.  Untu  orating  system  of  artificial  education- 
then,  there  is  great  confusion  ofththgs  I  speak  of  education  as  not  of  books 
and  of  words.  It  cannot  be  expected,  only—- every  thing  is  education  that  is 
therefore,  that  we  should  be  so  shocked  said  or  done  by  or  before  the  young, 
as  we  used  to  be  at  either.  Our  good-  He  will  read  slang,  and  think  himself 
nature  is  sadly  suffering  from  our  sufficiently  learned ;  he  will  talk  slang, 
good-humour.  We  prefer  laughing  and  think  himself  a  wit ;  he  will  gri- 
with  the  facetious  rogue,  and  fall  into  mace  it,  and  pronounce  himself  a  gen- 
his  view  of  cases  that  ought  to  excite  tleman  ;  he  will  look  it,  and  fancy 
our  better  sympathies.  And  thus  we  himself  independent.  He  will  put  it 
adopt  a  sort  of  scorn  of  virtue ;  we  on  him  with  his  very  clothes,  will  eat 
excuse  our  lack  of  charities,  by  turn-  it,  drink  and  smoke  it,  sleep  upon  it, 
ing  into  ridicule  those  that  should  be  and  wake  upon  it,  till  he  is  little  bet- 
the  objects  of  them.  You  will  see  one  ter  than  an  ape,  with  worse  feelings 
scrutiuize  with  his  glass  his  father's  than  an  ape — and  an  ape  will  he  be 
friend,  now  old  and  poor,  and  not  see-  to  the  end  of  his  life,  for  even  his 
ing  under  the  shabby  coat  the  heart  walking  upright  is  artificial,  and  not 
of  worth  and  perhaps  of  extreme  suf-  as  nature  intended  he  should, 
fering,  shall  coldly  pronounce,  as  ho  I  said,  that  were  I  a  woman  in  the 
thinks  wittily,,  the  slang,  that  the  old  lower  ranks  of  life  I  would  make  a 
gentleman  is  a  little  «  seedy."  It  mob,  and  drive  Punch  out  of  the 
would  be  better  for  him  if  he  could  streets— were  I  a  woman  at  all  I  would 
construe  the  lines  of  the  Roman  Sa-  move  my  whole  sex  against  the  heart- 
tirist.  less  gay,  the  jovial  profligate.     Their 

'*  Nil  habet  infeliz  paupertaa  duriiis  existence  in  society  is  a  dishonour  to 

in  se.  their  own  sex,  and  an  insult  to  the 

Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  faciL"  other.     The  age  of  chivalry  was  the 

There  is  an  assumption  of  heartless-  golden  age  of  virtuous  sentiment,  in 

ness  in  this  "  humour"  that,  it  is  to  be  comparison  with  the  cold  calculating 

hoped,  for  the  honour  of  human  na-  age  that  is  coming,  or  well-nigh  come 

ture,  has  not  a  corresponding  reality  upon  us.     Time  was  when  our  youth 

within.  But  kind  feelings  grow  kinder  at  least  were  generous,  and  by  an  in- 

by  cultivation,  and  cold  feelings  be-  nate  virtue,  the  remains  of  a  better 

come  quite  benumbed,  and  benumb-  instinct,  felt  respect  for  woman  as 

ing  all  that  comes  in  contact  with  woman,  and  acknowledged   without 

them,  by  being  ever  kept  in  this  bril-  shame  the  chain  that  bound  them  to 

liant  ice.  Brilliant,  indeed !— it  is  pay-  do  her  service.  They  owed  allegiance 

ing  it  a  compliment  it  little  deserves,  to  the  sex  as  champions  of  virtue ; 

Those  who,  early  in  life,  are  ashamed  and  the  more  tender  were  their  senti- 

to  show  feelings,  are  soon  ashamed  to  nients,  they  were  the  more  manly, 

have  them,  take  the  lesson  they  are  The  general  casts  of  their  minds  was, 

taught,  and  first  talk  themselves  and  as  happily  the  poet  of  a  romantic  age 

soon  act  themselves  out  of  them.     I  describes  his  own  :— 

have  been  quite  astonbhed  at  the  tone  «  xr      l^  •    «i.  j      tt         «      'a 

and  language  in  which  I  have  of  late       ^'h'Jow'el^'"  "    "  °  * 

yoaw  heard  young  persons  speak  of  That  mores  more  dear  eompasiion  of 
their   parents.     Reverence  is  gone.  ^^^^ 

The  spendthrift  son.  and  the  cheated  Than  Beauty  brought  funworthy  wretch- 
old  father  of  the  Roman  stage,  are  edness 

coming  up  again,  emerging  stronger  By  Knvy't  frowns,  or  Fortune's  frMks 
than  ever  into  real  life.      Brothers  unkind— 

mndMuters  are  '^  bores.''    A  gentle-  I,  whether  \a\e\^  tbsQii«jli  her   li>«wty 

/»«  not  long  sloQe  told  me  mt  he  Wind, 
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Or  through  allegiAnce,  and  fut  fealty, 
WUch  I  do  owe  unto  all  womankind, 
Fed   my   heart  pierced    with   so   great 

•gony, 
Wheo  sach  I  lee,  that  all  for  pity  I  could 

die !"  e 

These  are  beautiful  lines — but  who 
will  now-a-days  read  and  acicowledge 
them  ?  Nine  young  men  out  of  every 
ten  one  meets  with  would  not  for  a 
trifle  read  them,  and  own  their  virtue 
before  eacb  other.  Our  modern  poets 
of  "  the  fadhion*'  have  not  dared  to 
treat  of  love«  as  love  should  be  treated 
of,  and  felt,  hut  have  given  its  name, 
to  cover  the  deceit,  to  a  silly  fancy, 
tod  have  sought  out  beauty  iu  an  Eas- 
tern harem,  as  if  they  were  incapable 
of  conceiving  the  real,  the  noble,  and 
ennobling  passion,  that  ever  brings 
with  it  into  the  mind  it  enters,  ten- 
demess*  generosity,  courage — lifting, 
rising  human  character,  and  illumi- 
nating it  with  almost  angelic  bright- 
ness. We  see  little  indeed  of  this 
DOW.  And  what  do  wo  see  in  its 
stead  ?  Take  the  following  dialogue 
which  took  place  a  short  time  since 
in  my  presence — A  and  B,  two  youths, 
ages  about  twenty -one.  Oxford  term 
over. 

A.  "  WeU,  B,  glad  to  see  you. 
Stay  long  in  town  ?" 

j6.  "  No,  Fm  off  to-morrow.  Go- 
ing to  hunt  in shire.     Then  go 

for  pheasant-shooting  to Hall — 

Sir  P.  P.'s — good  fellow — gives  co/^i- 
Udfeed»r 

A,  "  I  only  stay  here  a  week  just 
to  see  the  fun,  and  am  off  for  Brighton .  '* 

B.  "  For  Brighton  are  you  ?  why, 
George  Sighaway  is  gone  there^* 
quiz  him  out  of  his  love.  The  fool 
of  a  fellow  is  deucedly  taken  with 
some  girl  there.** 

A,  "  What — is  he  going  to  be  mar- 
ried  first  and  japanned  after,  or  japan- 
ned first  and  married  next,  or  take 
the  two  black  jobs  at  once  ?'* 

Here  both  laughed  heartily. 

B.  **  No,  no  I  not  so  bad  as  that— 
I  don't  think  he*s  going  to  marry  the 
girl.  He  isn*t  quite  such  a  fool  as 
that.*' 

A.  "  Well,  perhaps  we  shall  see 
you  taken  in  one  of  these  odd  days.'* 

B,  **  No  objection,  if  you  can  but 
tell  me  of  a  good  spec — not  less  than 
twenty  thousand.** 

A»    "I   suppose   70u*Ji  take  a 
( Byron  Beautf'  with  mteen  ?" 

VOU  XLY,  NO,  CCLXXX, 


B.  **  I  think  I  should  go  too  cheap, 
and  one  mustn't  underrate  oneVself." 

And  so  away  they  walked — and 
away  I  walked ;  they  in  their  conceit, 
I  iu  disgust.  Are  these  men  ?  thought 
I — were  they  of  "  woman  born.** 
Have  they  sisters  ?  Sisters,  oh  no — 
that  must  be  impossible.  They  might 
have  slandered  their  mothers — but 
the  words  ''  taken  in**  could  not  have 
come-  from  one  who  had  sbters  to 
love  and  to  protect.  They  could  not 
have  been  quietly  and  unblushingly 
heard  by  one  who  had  a  sister  whose 
pure  character  was  dear  to  him.  In- 
dignation at  the  suspicion  implied, 
that  a  sister  could  ''  take  in**  any  one, 
would  have  roused  in  a  brother  the 
little  remnant  of  the  dormant  man 
within  him.  And  if  the  being  blessed 
with  a  sister  only,  lovely  as  the  title 
is,  and  as  the  bond  is,  that  name 
confers,  shall  it  be  asked  if  either 
of  them  love  even  one  dearer  than 
sister  ?  It  is  impossible !  The  thought 
is  a  profanation.  If  half  of  our  mo- 
dern young  men  were  choked  in  some 
of  their  "  deuced  good  feeds,'*  and 
the  world  left  to  be  peopled  by  the 
other  half,  the  ensuing  generation 
would  not  inherit  too  much  goodness. 
Our  modern  young  gentlemen  are 
but  ill  plants,  grow  like  cucumbers, 
more  to  belly  than  head,  and  have 
but  little  pips  for  hearts.  It  was  quite 
different  in  my  younger  days.  Who 
would  believe  it  now?  but  we  were 
certainly  in  some  way  gifted  then. 
We  saw  angels — and  now  one  scarcely 
even  hears  of  them.  It  was  an  angel- 
seeing  age  ;  I  have  myself  seen  many. 
I  first  began  to  see  them  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  that  was  in  the 
year — but  no,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
meution  the  year,  the  angels  might 
not  like  again  to  visit  me,  if  I  did — 
and  I  still  live  in  hope.  I  cannot 
exactly  say  how  many  I  saw  before  I 
was  twenty,  but  they  all  struck  me  aa 
having  very  beautiful  hair — their  eyes 
were  heavenly  ;  but  if  the  first  sight 
was  enchanting,  the  first  touch  of  the 
litUe  finger  of  one,  thrilled  me  all 
over,  and  then  I  knew  and  felt  it  was 
an  angel.  What  is  extraordinary  is, 
that  I  have  seen  them  of  all  ages,  and 
up  to  a  certain  point,  they  seemed  to 
advance  in  age  as  I  did,  and  after 
that,  to  grow  somewhat  younger.  I 
have  seen  them  in  cities,  and  townst 
in  Tillages,  in  the  co\m\.T^)\xi^^%ix^^> 
at  concerts,  in  cYi\ircYiQ&,  «xl^^v^^^) 
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crnued  ?  I  was  Beautj^s  murderer.  I  and  armfi,  heraldic  and  otherwise,  are 
nwthe  beautiful  ringlets  torn  from  her  united,  but  souls  too  arc  united,  wo 
heady  and«  oh,  the  horror  of  the  sight !  have  not  a  dozen  pages  in  literature. 
Her  teeth  and  the  whole  jaw  hanging  after  Homer,  that  give  us  any  notion 
ont  of  her  mouth.  It  was  terrible.  In  of  it.  Meagre,  indeed,  are  the  accounts 
^pair  I  threw  myself  before  the  of  our  Portias  and  Arrias,  with  their 
Bare  and  stopped  her,  when  Adelaide  Paetuses  and  Brutuses,  of  whom  our  Sir 
ilid  down  from  the  saddle.  I  stood  John  Brutes  arc  no  descendants.  I 
aghast,  looking  at  her  face,  when  sud-  say, since  Homer,  fur  he  docs  all  things 
deuly,  with  a  jerk  and  a  snap,  in  went  well,  and  tells  us  the  truth,  the  whole 
jaw  and  teeth,  and  all  was  rignt  again  ;  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ;  and 
tod,  gmng  me  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  she  we  have  lovely  portraits  of  Andro- 
exelaimed  in  rather  a  shrill  voice,  machc  with  her  Hector  and  Astyanax 
**  What  the  divil  are  you  staring  at,  — and  of  the  ever-loving  and  chaste 
yon  fool?'*  I  ^as  suddenly  discn-  Penelope,  whose  suitors,  by  the  bye, 
chanted.  The  lost  vision  of  Julia  re-  may  very  much  resemble  our  modem 
turned  to  me.  We  rode  home  some-  young  men,  fur  they  did  not  care  three 
what  silently.  I  gained  my  Julia,  farthings  about  Penelope  for  Pene- 
and  Adelaide  lost  me  and  two  fine  lope's  sake,  but  had  **  deuced  good 
ringlets,  which  she  probably  thought  feeds,'*  and  intrigued  with  the  maid- 
woold  as  soon  take  root  in  the  ground  servants.  And  Helen — there  is  a  his- 
as  upon  her  head,  and  did  not  deign  tory  beyond  courtship  I  It  was  a  per- 
to  pick  up.  I  had  seen  ruin  enough  petual  courtship  by  her  devoted  good- 
without  proceeding  to  that  of  tho  man  Menelaus,  who  never  ceased  run- 
ctstle.  niug  after  her,  when  Paris  had  run 
it  is  said  wo  are  progressing  daily  away  with  her,  and  against  her  con- 
towards  perfection.  Our  speed  may  sent,  by  the  bye — all  the  wickedness  of 
be  too  great  to  allow  us  to  stop  and  the  thing  was  Venus' s  doing.  We  do 
look;  or  for  any  thing  besides  '*  deuced  not  lose  our  interest  fur  Helen,  though 
good  feeds,"  "  shares,**  and  "  good  she  had  been  married,  and  run  away 
•pecs.**  The  age  takes  that  turn —  with  after.  She  is  still  the  very  ani- 
and  so  words  change  their  meaning,  mating  soul  and  beauty  of  the  "  Tale 
The  "golden  age'*  in  one  sense  is  not  of  Troy  divine.**  So  wonderful  was 
the  *'  golden  age"  in  another.  Our  she,  that  ^Eschylus,  who  takes  us  into 
most  romantic  writers,  that  would  fain  Menelaus's  palace,  shows  us  the  be- 
fbllow  *•  the  course  of  true  luvc,'*  as  wildered  husband  walking  his  deserted 
far  as  they  find  it  navigable,  would  as  halls,  feeding  his  love  only  by  a  look  at 
toon  think  of  endeavouring  to  discover  her  many  statues.  That,  too,  must 
the  source  of  tho  Niger,  as  to  sail  their  have  been  the  age  of  angol- seeing ;  or 
little  frail-boats  a  mile  beyond  Matri-  Priam  and  his  old  ooiuisellors  would 
mony  Point — as  if  it  there  terminated  in  never  have  paid  her  tho  worship  they 
ahngeswamp.  Whercis  the  true  loyal '  did.  And  no  one  speaks  ill  of  her  but 
historian  ofthesweetpas&ion,  who  shall  herself — *u«»  Sea  i(>: — which,  translat- 
faithfully  delineate  all  the  home  ten-  cd,  is-nothing  more  than  calling  herself 
demcsses,  and  show  the  sunlit  play  of  afemaledog— what  every  body  uow|call3 
tho  perennial  fountain  in  the  ever-  everybody  from  unsweet  lii>s.  Still 
blooming  garden  of  wedded  love,  whose  there  must  be  in  life  some  evil  examples 
infants  arc  endearing  cupids,  such  as  — and,  accordingly,  we  find  them  in 
Bartolozzidrewand  painted  in  a  fleshy  Homer.  Clytemnestra  had  a  strong 
red,  as  patterns  for  connubial  bliss?  arm — no  more  need  be  said.  His  very 
He  never  told  their  parentage.  They  gods  had  their  differences  of  opinion, 
were  so  innocent  they  must  have  been  but  still  Jupiter  was  Jupiter,  and  Juno, 
the  progeny  of  the  angels  ;  or,  more  Juno — and  they  made  up  their  miffs,  and 
probably,  of  some  of  Angelica  Kauff-  had  undoubtedly  a  very  fine  family, 
man's  pairs.  Modern  historians  of  the  The  Greeks  had  magnificent  and  ten- 
passion  stop  short  at  the  most  interest-  der  women  —  and  how  they  loved 
ing  point,  when  examples  would  be  them  1  Yet  was  their  love  nothing  to 
really  scrvicable ;  and  there  wo  are,  the  love  the  women  bore  them.  Look 
obliged  to  embark  upon  a  perilous  sea,  at  Medea ;  her  history,  too,  is  post-con- 
witliout  star,  unless  they  be  evil  stars,  iiubial — she  murdered  Uer  wixl  ^Va\- 
and  with  no  compass  at  all.  Great  as  dren  rather  ihau  seeV\\eT[v>\Tv^et  ^%Vi^ 
tbe  state  of  wedded  happiness  must,  \n  mother.  And  dear  K\ecs\\s — ^^^  ^^ 
jtaoBt  CM8€9,  be,  whea  not  only  Iianif  beautiful  tale— VYie  \o^cV\«sV,  <u^  t»»^^ 
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in  iUttcrieSf  because  Nature  moulded  elegant  and  amiable  dominion  will 

bit  lips  for  truth ;  they  are,  therefore,  demand  our  delicate  attentions  whicli 

ntber  of  a  manly  shape,  which  vou  will  grace  us  like  reflected  beauty, 

will  quit©  love  when  you  know  their  even  perhaps  the  best  beauty.     The 

character,  than  of  that  versatile  auH  habit  of  pleasing  is  ever  rewarded  by 

changeable  grimace,  which,  when  you  the  habit  of  being  pleased.     Where 

do  understand,  you  will  no  more  like  there  is  a  due  deference  to  the  sex, 

than  you  do  the  unnatural  evolutions  and  a  romantic  caution  not  to  oflcnd, 

of  tumblers — both  alike  the  effects  of  of  how  little  consequence  will  be  a  few 

early   distortions    from  the  original  discrepancies  of   ta^te    and    temper, 

stamp  of  truth.  And,  when  such  a  one  Things  that  are  not  quite  pleasant  in 

does  utter  sweet  things  to  you — how  themselves,  will  be  gilded  over  with 

sweet— I  theywill  not  come  from  a  mouth  agreeability.     I  have  seen  the  hapi»y 

timted  with  cigar.     His  soft  and  pure  effects  of   pursuing    the    deferential 

breathings  will  need  no  fumigation —  system.     I  knew  a  gentleman  much 

they  will  have  a  natural  enchantment,  given  to  study  and  reflection there 

You  will  be  spared  the  incense  of  to-  was  a  charm  to  him  in  silence.  But 
bacco — the  odious  inoenso  of  a  lying  ho  was  wedded  to  one  who  knew  it 
breath — the  insult  of  tobacco.  Wer&  not.  He  was  the  most  polite  listener, 
I  a  woman,  I  bad  rather  be  a  widow  even  when  what  he  hoard  was  not  to 
and  wear  weeds,  such  as  might  become  his  own  praise.  He  neither  could  nor 
a  widow,  than  admit  a  filthy  fellow  to  would  see  a  fault  in  the  wife  of  his 
blow  his  weed  into  my  nostrils.  But  bosom,  and  though  her  incessant  speech 
oh!  I  am  raving  like  an  impatient,  ill-  was  a  sad  interruption  to  him  for 
conditioned  man,  and  showing  how  years,  and  perhaps  deprived  the  world 
onfitwe  are  forconversion  into  women,  of  valuable  inventions,  so  far  from 
They  have  patience — can  endure  that  complaining  of  or  to  her,  he  rather 
and  a  ^reat  deal  more.  Do  1  forget  called  himself  to  task  for  feeling  it  an 
Griselda — patient  Griselda!  Every  annoyance.  Now,  one  of  the  brute- 
woman  is  a  "  patient  Griselda**  who  school  would  have  plainly  said,  "  My 
has  a  smoking  husband.  It  must  be  dearmadam,  your  talk  is  a  great  bore,** 
the  poison  of  that  noxious  weed  that  and  perhaps  used  still  coarser  lan- 
bas  pinched  in,  and  deteriorated  to  guage.  Not  he.  He  bore  it  smilingly 
such  a  degree  as  we  see  them,  the  fur  years,  rather  than  endure  the 
bodies  of  the  young  men  of  the  pre-  cruelty  of  making  her  aware  of  it ; 
sent  day.  Half  of  them  are  dwindling  and  at  last,  most  happily  invented  an 
fast  into  shadows,  nipt,  cast  off*,  smok-  instrument  which  secured  enjoyment 
ing  away  their  own  epitaphs — "Fumus  to  both.  It  was  made  of  wire,  and 
et  umbra  sumus"—- we  are  but  smoke  passed  over  the  head,  reaching  on 
and  shadow.  either  side  to  each  ear,  wheru  the 
Who  shows  disrespect  to  woman-  wire  was  ingeniously  turned  inwards, 
kind  insults  his  own  mother  ;  who  and  formed  at  the  same  time  a  coil, 
shows  ^respect  to  age,  offers  his  own  which  was  thickly  padded,  and  press- 
person  for  scorn  to  shoot  at,  at  twenty  ed  in  upon  the  ears  ;  they  were, 
paces.  For  to  that  age  is  he  progress-  in  fact,  ear-dampers.  The  wire  was 
mg,  and  some  twenty  paces  will  bring  so  slight  as  not  to  be  visible  under 
him  to  the  point.  Yet,  is  such  disre-  the  hair,  and  so  likewise  by  a  little 
spect  too  common.  It  is  a  mark  of  arrangement  were  the  dampers  them- 
a  selfish  heart  and  a  mean  mind,  selves  concealed.  He  told  mo  he  had 
Whence  comes  it,  and  to  what  degra-  worn  them  for  years,  that  he  could  think 
dation  is  it  to  lead  ?  We  never  shall  and  reflect  with  perfect  security,  with- 
go  on  as  we  ought  to  do,  until  there  out  interruption,  merely  occasionally 
be  in  our  manners  and  feelings  an  bowing  his  head  politely  as  in  assent 
infuuon  of  the  spirit  of  chivalric  days,  to  what  in  reality  he  did  not  hear ; 
Men  were  then  brave  and  gentle  that  and  his  dear  talkative  wife  spoke  in 
could  neither  write  nor  read.  And  raptures  of  his  sweetness  of  temper, 
now  we  read  and  write  ourselves  out  for  he  never  contradicted  her.  I  have 
of  all  that  is  good.  There  never  can  described  the  instrument  that  it  might 
be  a  better  time  to  commence  a  change,  be  useful  in  cases  of  domestic  discord. 
Have  we  not  a  young  Queen?  A  Oh!  M.  Gisquetl  M.  G\%Q^e\.\  ^v^ 
moto  **  GXioiona  GlorUaa,"  So  even  you  really  kick,  and  e\x%  ^o\it  ch^re 
in  our bpmea  Jet  the  empire  of  womaxk'  amief  Did  you  Tea&y^to^ow  Vo  ^ 
Jdad  be rmtmed^ fully  reBtored.  That  virtuous  woman,  wVC^ir^om^oxiL^^^ 
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not  boast  of  any  familiarity,  to  defame  attention  to  the  ruin,  and  loyes  it  a 
her  own  character,  in  order  to  enable  it  is,  while  ho  feels  within  bim  the 
yoUi  with  a  double  falsehood,  to  make  cbarm  of  imagining  its  former  per- 
your  mistress  jealous  ?  And  did  you  fection.  Oh,  if  women  were  but  more 
do  this  affecting  sentimentality,  for  scarce,  we  should  fight  for  tbem  as 
the  indulgence  of  which  you  had  in-  the  greatest,  the  best  riches— but  we 
suited,  and  ruined  the  peace  and  wel-  •  are  thankless,  and  abuse  the  prodigal- 
fare  of  your  **  amiable  **  wife  and  fa-  ity  of  nature.  There  are  in  England, 
mily  ?  In  England,  if  it  were  possible  Wales,  and  Scotland,  four  hundred 
that  such  a  letter  as  M.  Gisquet*s  to  and  ninety  thousand  two  hundred  and 
Mad.  Focaud  could  be  written,  the  seventy  more  women  than  men  1  So 
writer  would  be  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  that  because  every  man  may  have  at 
But  in  France — France,  once  the  po-  least  one,  many  will  perversely  Iftive 
lite,  now  under  the  new  regime  of  none — and  how  many  ill-use  those  they 
"  Young  France'* — persons  in  their  have  I  We  shall  never,  as  I  before 
sober  senses  enact  monstrosities  against  said,  go  on  well  till  feminine  dominion 
morals  and  manners ;  and,  what  is  be  restored.  There  is  love  and  gen- 
worse,  their  sanity  is  not  doubted,  tleness  even  in  its  most  severe  enact- 
Brutality,  that  in  the  first  French  Re-  ments.  The  submission  it  exacts  on« 
volution  sent  out  boat- loads  of  accom-  nobles.  I  will  venture  to  offer  two 
plished  and  beautiful  women,  guilty  examples,  the  one  from  high,  the  other 
only  of  aristocratic  manners,  to  be  from  low  life.  They  will  show  the 
sunk,  has  grown  to  a  very  refined  tenderness  and  reasonableness  of  the 
monster ;  and  has  learnt  to  cover  with  sex,  how  fit  they  are  to  direct,  and 
a  gauzy  sentimentality  the  innate  de-  how  much  the  happiness  of  mankind 
pravities  of  a  base  and  cowardly  heart,  is  maintained  by  concessions  to  them, 
liappy  is  the  nation  that  cherishes  That  of  low  life  will  be  given  in  a 
female  influence  1  Chivalric,  heroic,  dialogue  which  actually  took  place^ 
romantic,  are  epithets  of  one  great  and,  that  it  may  not  lose  an  iota  of 
virtue  arising  from  devotion  to  woman,  truth,  it  shall  be  given  in  the  proper 
and  faith  in  her  purity  and  exceeding  dialect,  and  verbatim.  The  scene  is 
loveliness.  The  possessor  of  this  vir-  in  that  part  of  Devonshire  which  bor- 
tuo  will  be  happy  in  the  thoughts  it  ders  on  the  county  of  Somerset.  A 
engenders — he  will  deeply  luve  one  gentleman  who  had  not  seen  his  nurse 
woman,  and  will  deem  all,  as  partak-  for  some  years,  happening  to  be  in 
ing  of  her  nature,  to  be  endowed  with  the  village  where  she  lived,  called  on 
a  portion  of  her  goodness  ;  and  for  her  her,  when  this  conversation  ensued : — 
sake  will  think  himself  bound  to  pro-  Nurse,  "  Lor  a  massy,  sir  I  is  it 
tcct  all.  It  pains,  it  angers  me,  to  you  ?  Well,  sure,  I  be  cruel  glad  to 
hear  people  speak  as  they  do  con-  zee  ycl  How  is  mistrcs — and  the 
temptuously  of  old  maids  and  old  young  ladies — andmaister?*' 
women.  It  surely  ought  to  be  enough  Master.  '<  All  well,  nurse,  and  de- 
that  men  virtually  reject  all,  to  whom  sire  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  you. 
they  might  make  offers  of  themselves.  You  are  quite  stout,  I  am  glad  to  see 
and  do  not,  need  not  add  unnecessary  — and  how  is  your  husband?" 
insult.  For  my  own  part,  I  see  in  Nurse,  '*  My  husband !  Ou,  may- 
every  elderly  maiden  an  object  of  ad-  hap,  sir,  you  ha*nt  a  beared  the 
miration   or  of  sympathy — one  who  news?" 

has  been  bereaved  by  death  or  evil         Master,  '*  The  news  I    No.    I  hope 

circumstances  of  all  she  loved  ;  or  one  he  is  not  dead  ?" 
who  in  saintly  blessedness  has  devoted        Nurse,  **  Oh  no,  sir,  but  he*s  dark.*' 
her  life  to  a  gentle  and  extensive  be«        Master,  "  Dark?   what,  blind  I— 

nevolence.     If  there  were  not  some  How  did  that  happen?*' 
few  such,  richly  endowed,  to  perform        Nurse,   "  Why,  there  now,  sir,  Y\\ 

this  assigned  task,  how  cheerless  would  tell  ye  all  about  it.     One  morning 

be  many  a  secluded  and  miserable  'tis  so  long  ago  as  last  apple-picking 

homo  and  corner  of  human  life,  where  — I  was  a  gitting  up,  and  I  waked 

man  will  not,  pcrhapscannot  enter ;  Jahn,  and  told  un  'twas  time  vor  he 

and  the  married  could  only  do  so  in-  to  be  upping  too.     But  he  was  always 

effoctually.    As  to  wn  aged,  or,  as  she  lazy  of  a  morning :    zo  a  muttered 

^j'a  mockery  called, ''an  old  woman,''  some* at   and   snoozed    round    agin. 

/  would  view  ber  with  the  eye  of  an  Zo,  arioT  a\wt,  \  %^\»dk  \o  ^aaDL  «|>sl. 

MauquMry,  wbopaygthe  more  devoted  «  Jato;  wj%  \|  •  irt^iX  ^  vonoun^ 
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there  Tor  ? — ^f(it  up.*  '  Zo/  says  he, 
*  what*s  the  use  of  gittiDg  up  bevore 
'tis  light?'  '  Oh/  zays  I,  '  tisn't 
lights  is  it?  Thee*8t  know  what*8 
behind  the  door.  I'll  zoon  tell  thee 
vhether  *tis  light  or  no,  you  lazy  vel- 
ler.'  '  Then/  zays  he,  turniug  his 
beady  '  ^^y>  '^^  '^  ^^^  ^  pitch.' 
Now  that  aid  perToke  me — I'll  tell 
your  honour  the  truth — and  I  begin- 
ned  to  wallop  un  a  bit.  But — Lor  a 
Biassy — God  forgive  me !  in  a  minute 
the  blid  gushed  to  my  heart — and 
gi'd  me  zitch  a  turn,  that  I  was  vit  to 
drap !  Vor,  initead  of  putting  up  his 
tnns  to  keep  off  the  stick,  as  a  used 
to  do,  there  was  he,  drowing  *em  all 
all  abrodd ! — and  a  said  '  Don't  ye— 
don't  ye — I  can't  zee !  If  'tis  light  I 
be  dark  I '  '  Oh,*  zays  I,  '  my  dear. 
Ton  ben*t,  to  be  zure.*  '  Ees/  says 
be,  *  I  be,  zure  enough.*  Well,  I 
was  a-gushed — zo  I  put  down  the 
slick,  and  looked  to  his  eyes,  but  I 
couldn't  zee  nort  in  *em.  '  Zo,'  zays 
I,  'why,  there's  nort  in  your  eyes, 
Jahn,  you'll  be  better  by'ra  bye.'  Zo 
I  got  un  up,  and  dressed  un,  and  tookt 
uo  to  the  winder.  '  There,'  zaid  I, 
Jahn,  can't  ye  z.e  now?'  But  no, 
a  zaid,  a  couldn't.  '  Then,*  zays  I, 
'  I  know  what  'tis.  'Tis  your  zight*s 
a-turned  inward.'  Zo  I  took't  a  pair 
of  zizzera,  not  sharp  tapped  ones, 
your  honour,  and  poked  to  his  eyeM 
to  turn  the  zight  outward  agin — but 
I  couldn't.  Well,  then  I  brought 
un  down-stairi  into  this  here  room, 
your  honour.  '  Zo,'  zays  I,  Jahn,  'can't 
ye  zee  in  this  room,  neither  ?'  and  a'  zaid 
no,  a  couldn't.  Well,  then  1  thought 
of  the  picturs—he  was  always  cruel 
Tond  of  picturs — thinks  a,  pr'aps  a 
may  zee  tney  ;  zo  I  tookt  *um  up  to 
thin.  '  There,'  zays  I,  *  Jalm,  don't  ye 
zee  the  pictur  ? — 'tis  Taffy  riding  upon 
his  goat.*  But  a  zaid  no,  a  couldn't. 
Zo  then  a*  tookt  un  up  to  t'other  pic- 
tur. •  There' — sir,  he  was  always  very 
vond  of  thin — and  I  pushed  his  nose 
close  to  un ;  '  there,'  says  I,  <  to  be  sure 
you  zee  this  pictur,  can't  ye  ? '  But 
a  zaid  no.  '  Why,*  zaid  I,  <  *tis  Joseph 
and  his  brethren ;  there  they  be — 
tliere  be  twelve  of  *om — can't  ye  zee 
ne'er  a  one  of  'em  ? '  But  a  zaid  no, 
a  couldn't  zee  none  of  'em.  '  Then,' 
says  I,  '  'tis  a  bad  job — ^your  zight's 
a  turned  inward.'  Zo  we  pomsterred 
With  un  a  bit,  and  then  tried  some 


doctor's  trade,  but  it  didn't  do  un  no 
good ;  and,  at  last,  wo  was  told  there 
was  a  vino  man  at  Exeter  vor  zitoh 
things — zo  we  zent  un  up  to  he. 
Well — there — the  Ezeter  doctor  zeed 
un,  and  tookt  his  box  of  tools,  and 
zarched  about  his  eyes  a  bit ;  and  then 
a  zent  un  home  with  this  word,  that 
he  couldn't  do  un  no  good,  and  no- 
body else  couldn't  do  un  no  good,  vor 
a'd  got  a  gustavus.*  Zo  he's  dark 
ever  since,  vour  honour,  but  he's  very 
well  to  health." 

I  take  the  next  example  from  th^f 
Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britawiicaa 
and  by  it  will  bo  seen  how  sadly  tho 
power  of  women  has  been  reduced. 

Sir  John  Spencer  was  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  in  1594,  commonly  caUedj 
from  his  great  wealth,  rich  Spencer. 
He  had  by  his  lady  (Alice  Bromfield; 
one  solo  daughter  and  heiress,  Eliza^ 
beth,  of  whom  there  is  a  tradition« 
that  she  was  carried  off  from  Canon- 
bury  houso  in  a  baker's  basket,  by  tho 
contrivance  of  William,  the  second 
Lord  Compton,  Lord  President  of 
Wales,  to  whom,  in  the  year  1594t 
slic  was  married.  The  following  let* 
tor  fxom  her  to  her  lord,  without  dat^ 
but  written  probably  in  or  about  thu 
year  1617,  shows  the  extravagant  ex- 
pectations of  women  of  the  seventeenth 
century : — 

''  My  sweet  Life, — Now  I  havo 
declared  to  you  my  mind  for  the  set- 
tling of  your  state,  I  supposed  that  it 
were  best  for  me  to  bethink  or  consi- 
der with  myself  what  allowance  were 
moetcst  fur  me.  In  considering  what 
care  I  havo  had  of  your  estate,  and 
how  respectfully  1  dealt  with  thoaej 
which,  both  by  the  laws  of  God,  of 
nature,  and  of  civil  polity,  wit,  reli- 
gion, government,  and  honesty,  yon, 
my  dear,  are  bound  to,  I  pray  and  be- 
seech you  to  grant  me  L.1600  per  an- 
num, quarterly  to  be  paid.  Also  I 
would  (besides  that  allowance  for  my 
apparel)  have  L.600  added  yearly 
(quarterly  to  be  paid),  for  the  per- 
formance of  charitable  works ;  and 
those  things  I  would  not,  neither  will 
bo  accountable  for. 

**  Also  I  will  have  three  horses,  for 
my  own  saddle,  that  none  shall  dare 
to  lend  or  borrow ;  none  lend  but  \, 
none  borrow  but  you. 

**  Also  I  would  have  two  gentle- 
women, lest  one  should  be  sick,  or 
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have  some  other  lett ;  also  believe  that 
it  is  an  undecent  thing  for  a  gentle- 
woman to  stand  mumping  alone^when 
God  hath  blessed  this  lord  and  lady 
with  a  good  estate. 

**  Also>  when  I  ride  a-huuting  or 
hawking^  or  travel  from  one  house  to 
anotlicr,  I  will  have  them  attending ; 
8O9  for  either  of  these  said  women,  I 
must  and  will  have  a  horse  for  either 
of  them. 

*'  Also  I  will  have  six  or  eight  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  I  will  have  mj  two 
coaches — one  lined  with  velvet  for 
myself,  with  four  very  fair  horses,  and 
a  coach  for  my  women,  lined  with 
sheet  cloth — one  laced  with  gold,  the 
other  with  scarlet,  and  laced  with 
watered  lace  and  silver,  with  four 
good  horses. 

'*  Also  I  will  have  two  coachmen-— 
one  for  my  own  coach,  the  other  for 
my  women. 

**  Also,  at  any  time  when  I  travel, 
I  will  be  idlowed  not  only  carroches 
and  spare  horses  for  me  ^nd  my  wo- 
men, but  I  will  have  such  carriages  as 
shall  be  fitting  for  all,  orderly;  not 
pestering  my  things  with  my  women's 
—nor  theirs  with  chambermaids*— 
nor  theirs  with  washerwomen's. 

**  Also  for  laundresses,  when  I  tra- 
vel, I  will  have  them  sent  away  before 
with  the  carriages,  to  see  all  safe  ;  and 
the  chambelr-maids,  I  will  have  go 
before  with  the  greens,  that  the  cham- 
bers may  bo  ready,  sweet  and  clean. 
Also,  for  that  it  is  indecent  to  crowd 
up  myself  with  my  gentleman-usher 
in  my  coach,  I  will  have  him  to  have 
a  convenient  horse,  to  attend  mo  cither 
in  city  or  in  country.  And  I  must 
have  two  footmen,  and  my  desire  is,  that 
you  defray  all  the  charges  for  me. 
And  for  myself,  besides  my  yearly 
allowance,  I  would  have  twenty  gowns 
of  apparel ;  six  of  them  excellent  good 
ones,  eight  of  them  for  the  country, 
and  six  other  of  them  very  excellent 
^^d  onea.  Also,  I  would  have  to  put 
in  my  purse  L.2000  and  L.200,  and 
so  for  you  to  pay  my  debts.  Ako,  I 
would  have  L.6000  to  buy  me  jewels, 
and  L.4000  to  buy  me  a  pearl  chain. 
Now,  seeing  I  am  so  reeuonable  unto 
you,  I  pray  you  to  find  my  children 
apparel  and  their  schooling  ;  and  also 
my  servants  (men  and  women)  their 
wages.    Also,  I  will  have  my  houses 
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furnished,  and  all  my  lodging  cham« 
hers  to  be  suited  with  all  such  furni- 
ture as  is  fit,  as  beds,  stools,  chairs, 
suitable  cushions,  carpetfi,  silver  warm- 
ing-pans, cupboards  of  plate,  fair 
hangings,  and  such  like ;  so  for  my 
drawing-chambers  in  all  houses,  I  will 
have  them  delicately  furnished,  both 
with  hangings,  couch  canopy,  glass, 
carpet,  chair  cushions,  and  all  things 
thereunto  belonging.  Also,  my  de- 
sire is,  that  you  would  pay  all  my 
debts,  build  Ashby  house,  and  pur- 
chase lands,  and  lend  no  money  (as 
you  love  God)  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  (Thomas  Earl  of  Suffolk)  who 
would  have  all,  perhaps  your  life  from 
you.  Remember  his  son,  my  Lord 
Walden,  what  entertainment  he  gave 
me  when  you  was  at  Tilt  Yard — if 
you  were  dead,  he  said,  he  would  be 
a  husband,  a  fatlicr,  a  brother,  and  he 
said  he  would  marry  me.  I  protest  I 
grieve  to  see  the  poor  man  have  so 
little  wit  and  honesty,  to  use  his  friend 
so  vilely.  Also,  he  fed  me  with  un- 
truths concerning  the  Charter-house, 
but  that  is  the  least ;  ho  wished  mo 
much  harm  ;  you  know  him.  God 
keep  you  and  mc  from  such  as  he  is ! 
So  now  that  I  have  declared  to  you 
what  I  would  have,  and  what  that  is 
I  would  not  have,  I  pray  that,  when 
you  be  an  earl,  to  allow  mc  L.IOOO 
more  than  I  now  desire,  and  double 
attendance. 

"  Your  loving  wife, 

Eliza  Compton.** 

> 

I  will  not  add  more  than  to  remark 
with  what  tender  delicacy  she  would 
provoke  her  husband  to  just  so  much 
jealousy  as  should  make  him  proud 
and  happy  in  her  virtues ;  and  that  sho 
shows  the  virtue  of  a  prudent  woman, 
in  requiring  quarterly  payments,  well 
aware  that  **  short  accounts  make 
long  friendships."  This  circumstance, 
too,  reminds  me  of  the  strict  prudence 
of  an  elderly  maiden  lady,  who,  with 
a  pride  above  being  dependent  upon 
wealthier  relatives,  retired  daily  to 
her  chamber  to  pray  for  a  *'  comfort- 
able competency,"  which  she  always 
explained  in  these  words,  and  with  a 
more  elevated  voice.  '<  And  lest,  O 
Lord,  thou  shouldst  not  understand 
what  I  mean,  I  mean  Four  Hundred 
a-year  paid  quarterly." 
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AN  nCTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FHILOSOPHT  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Part  VI— Cuap.  I. 


Philosofby  has  loDg  ceased  to  be  con- 

adered  a  yalid  and  practical  discipline 

of  life.     And  why  ?   Simply  because 

the  commences  by  assuming  that  man* 

Hke  other  natural  thingSj  is  a  passive 

ereatarcj  ready-made  to  her  hand ;  and 

thus  she  catches  from  her  object  the 

same  inertness  which  she  attributes  to 

him.    But  why  does  philosophy  found 

on  the  assumption  that  man  is  a  being 

who  comes  before  her  ready-shaped— 

hewn  out  of  the  quarries  of  nature — 

fishioned  into  form^  and  with  all  his 

lineaments  made  distinct,  by  other 

hands  than  his  own  ?  She  does  so  in 

imitation  of  the  physical  sciences :  and 

thus  the  inert  and  lifeless  character  of 

modem  philosophy*  is  ultimately  at- 

tribntableto  her  haTing  degenerated 

into  the  status  of  a  physical  science. 

But  is  there  no  method  by  which 
Tigonr  may  yet  be  propelled  into  the 
moribund  limbs  of  philosophy :  and 
by  which,  from  being  a  dead  system 
of  theory,  she  may  be  renovated  into 
a  living  discipline  of  practice  ?  There 
is, — ^if  we  wiU  but  reflect  and  under- 
stand that  the  course  of  procedure 
proper  to  the  physical  sciences,  name- 
ly, the  assumption  that  their  objects 
and  the  facts  appertaining  to  these  ob- 
jects, lie  before  them  ready-made — is 
utterly  inadmissible  in  true  Philoso- 
phy— is  totally  at  variance  with  the 
scope  and  spirit  of  a  science  which 
professes  to  deal  fairly  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  Man.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
point  out  and  illustrate  the  deep-seated 
contrardistinction  between  philosophi- 
cal and  physical  science ;  for  the  pur- 
pose, more  particularly,  of  getting 
light  thrown  upon  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  our  species. 

When  an  enquirer  is  engaged  in  the 
scientific  study  of  any  natural  object, 
let  ns  say,  for  instance,  of  water  and 
its  phenomena,  his  contemplation  of 
this  object  does  not  add  any  new 
phenomenon  to  the  facts  and  qualities 
already  belonging  to  it.  These  phe- 
nomena remain  the  same,  without 
addition  or  diminution,  whether  he 
studies  them  or  not.  Water  flows 
downwards,  rushes  into  a  vacuum 
under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
eroJressUjis  other  phenomena,  whe- 


ther man  be  attending  to  them  or  not. 
His  looking  on  makes  no  difibrence  as 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  water  is  con- 
cerned. In  short,  the  number  and 
character  of  its  facts  continue  alto- 
gether uninfluenced  by  his  study  of 
them.  His  science  merely  enables 
him  to  classify  them,  and  to  bring 
them  more  clearly  and  steadily  before 
him. 

But  when  man  is  occupied  in  the 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  his  own 
natural  being,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
philosophising,  the  case  is  very  mate- 
rially altered.  Here  his  contempla- 
tion of  these  phenomena  does  add  a 
new  phenomenon  to  the  list  already 
under  his  inspection:  it  adds,  name- 
ly, the  new  and  anomalous  phenome- 
non that  he  t.s  contemplating  these 
phenomena.  To  the  old  phenomena 
presented  to  him  in  his  given  or 
ready-made  being — for  instance,  his 
sensations,  passions,  rational  and  other 
states — which  he  b  regarding,  there  is 
added  the  supervision  of  these  states ; 
and  this  is  itself  a  new  phenomenon 
belonging  to  him.  The  very  fact  that 
man  contemplates  or  makes  a  study 
of  the  facts  of  his  being,  is  itself  a  fact 
which  must  be  taken  into  account ;  for 
it  is  one  of  his  phenomena  just  as  much 
as  any  other  fact  connected  with  him 
b.  In  carrying  forth  tho  physical 
sciences,  man  very  properly  takes  no 
note  of  his  contemplation  of  their 
objects  ;  because  this  contemplation 
does  not  add,  as  we  have  said,  any 
new  fact  to  the  complement  of  pheno- 
mena connected  with  these  objects. 
Therefore,  in  sinking  this  fact,  he  does 
not  suppress  any  fact  to  which  they 
can  lay  claim.  But  in  philosophising, 
that  is,  in  constructing  a  science  of 
himself,  man  cannot  suppress  this  fact 
without  obliterating  one  of  his  own 
phenomena;  because  roan*s  contem- 
plation of  his  own  phenomena  is  it- 
self a  new  and  separate  phenomenon 
added  to  the  nven  phenomena  which 
he  is  contemplating. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  most  radical 
distinction  laid  down  between  physics, 
and  philosophy.    In  ourselves,  as  well 
as  in  nature,  a  cettam  ^v^eti  ««n»^  ^1 
phenomena  la  pteseuX^  lo  ws  ^J<s««- 
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vatioDj  but  in  studying  tho  objects  man ;  but  tho  representation  of  an  au- 
of  nature^  we  add  no  new  phenome-  tomaton,  that  is  what  it  cannot  help 
non  to  the  phenomena  alreaJdy  there;  being, — a  phantom  dreaming  what  it 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  in  studying  cannot  but  dream — an  engine  perform- 
ourselves  we  do  add  a  new  phenome-  ing  what  it  must  perform — an  incar- 
non  to  the  other  phenomena  of  our  nate  reverie — a  weathercock,  shifting 
being, — ^we  add,  to  wit,  the  fact  that  helplessly  in  the  winds  of  sensibility 
we  are  thus  studying  ourselves.  Be  — a  wretched  association  -  machine, 
this  new  phenomenon  important  or  through  which  ideas  pass  linked  to- 
unimportant,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  evident  gether  by  laws  over  which  the  ma- 
that  in  it  is  violated  the  an^ogy  be-  chine  itself  has  no  control — any  thing, 
tween  physics  and  philosophy — be*  in  short,  except  that  free  and  self-sus- 
tween  the  study  of  man  and  the  study  tained  centre  of  underived,  and  there- 
of nature.  For  what  can  be  a  greater  fore  responsible  activity,  which  we  call 
or  more  vital  distinction  between  two  Man. 

sciences  or  disciplines  than  this ;  that  If  such,  therefore,  be  the  false  re- 
while  the  one  contributes  nothing  to  presentation  of  man  which  philosophy 
the  making  of  its  own  facts,  but  finds  invariably  and  inevitably  pictures 
them  all  (to  use  a  very  familar  collo-  forth,  whenever  she  makes  common 
quism)  cut  and  dried  beneath  its  cause  with  the  natural  sciences, 
hand — the  other  creates,  in  part  at  we  have  plainly  no  other  course  left 
least,  its  own  facts — supplies  to  a  cer-  than  to  turn  philosophy  aside  from 
tain  extent,  and  by  its  own  free  efforts,  following  their  analogy,  and  to  guide 
as  we  shall  see,  the  very  materials  out  her  footsteps  upon  a  new  lino  and  dif  < 
of  which  it  is  constructed.  ferent  method  of  enquiry.  Let  us 
But  the  parallel  between  physics  then,  turn  away  the  attention  of  phi- 
and  philosophy,  although  radically  losophy  from  the  facts  which  she  does 
violated  by  this  new  fact,  b  not  to-  not  contribute  to  her  object  (viz.  the 
tally  subverted ;  and  our  popular  phi-  ready-made  phenomena  of  man)  ;  and 
losophy  has  preferred  to  follow  out  let  us  direct  it  upon  the  new  fact  wliioh 
the  track  where  the  parallel  partially  she  does  contribute  thereto — and  let  us 
holds  good.  It  is  obvious  that  two  see  whether  greater  truth  and  a  more 
courses  of  procedure  are  open  to  her  practical  satisfaction  will  not  now  at- 
ohoioe.  Either  following  the  analogy  tend  her  investigations. 
of  the  natural  sciences,  which  of  them-  The  great  and  only  fact  which  phi- 
selves  add  no  new  fact  to  their  ob-  losophy,  of  herself,  adds  to  the  other 
jects,  she  may  attend  exclusively  to  phenomena  of  man,  and  which  no- 
the  phenomena  which  she  finds  in  thing  but  philosophy  can  add,  is,  as 
man,  but  which  she  has  no  hand  in  we  have  said,  the  fact  that  man  does 
contributing — or  else,  breaking  loose  philosophize.  The  fact  that  man  phi- 
from  that  analogy,  she  may  direct  losophizes,  is  (so  often  as  it  takes 
her  attention  to  the  novel  and  unparal-  place)  as  much  a  human  phenomenon 
leied  phenomenon  which  she,  of  her-  as  the  phenomenon,  for  instance,  of 
lelf,  has  added  to  her  object,  and  which  passion  is,  and  therefore  cannot  legi- 
we  have  already  described.  Of  these  timately  be  overlooked  by  an  impar- 
two  courses  philosophy  has  chosen  to  tial  and  true  philosophy.  At  the 
adopt  the  former :  and  what  has  been  same  time,  it  is  plain  that  philosophy 
tho  result  ?  Surely  all  the  ready-made  creates  and  brings  along  with  her  this 
phenomena  of  man  have  been,  by  this  this  fact  of  man ;  in  other  words,  does 
time,  sufficiently  explored.  Philoso-  not  find  it  in  him  ready-made  to  her 
phers,  undisturbed,  have  pondered  hand : — because,  if  man  did  not  philo- 
over  his  passions,  —  unmoved  they  sophise,  the  fact  that  he  philosophizes 
have  watched  and  weighed  his  emo-  would,  it  is  evident,  have  no  manner 
tions.  His  affections,  his  rational  of  existence  whatsoever.  What,  then, 
states,  his  sensations,  and  all  the  does  this  fact  which  philosophy  her- 
other  ingredients  and  modifications  self  contributes  to  philosophy  and  to 
of  his  natural  frame-work  have  been  man,  contain,  embody,  and  set  forth, 
rigidly  scrutinised  and  classified  by  and  what  are  the  consequences  result- 
them ;  and,  after  all,  what  have  they  ing  from  it  ? 

nude  of  it — what  sort  of  a  picture  The  act  of  philosophising  is  the  act 

^^^  tbeir  re§eMTohe§  preaent&i  io  ovcc  of  lyiiemalicilly  contemplating  our 

obtervMiioa?  Not  the  picture  of  a  own  luAuni  ot   |\N«a  '^Yk»&xn&«Qa.. 
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But  the  act  of  contemplating'  our  own 
phenomena    unsystematicalfys    u    no 
other  than  our  old  friend,  the  act  of 
consciousness :  therefore  the  only  dis- 
tinction between  philosophy  apd  con- 
sciousness is,  that  the  former  is  with 
system,  and  the    latter   without    it. 
Thus,  in  attending  to  the  fact  which 
philosophy  brings  along  with  her,  we 
find  that  consciousness  and  philoso- 
phy become  identified, — that  philoso- 
phy is  a  systematic  or  studied  con- 
BcionsnesSv  and  that  consciousness  is 
an  unsystematic  or  unstudied  philo- 
sophy.    But  what  do  we  here  mean 
by  the  words  ^stematic  and  unsystem- 
aOcf     These  words  signify  only  a 
greater  and  a  less  degree  of  clearness, 
expansion,  strength,  and  exaltation. 
Philosophy   possesses   these   in    the 
higher  degree,  our  ordinary  conscious- 
ness in  the  lower  degree.     Thus  phi- 
losophy is  but  a  clear,  an  expanded,  a 
strong,  and  an  exalted  consciousness ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  conscious- 
ness is  an  obscurer,  a  narrower,  a 
weaker,  and  a  less  exalted  philosophy. 
Consciousness  b  philosophy  nascent ; 
philosophy  is  consciousness   in    full 
bloom  and  blow.     The  difference  be- 
tween them  is  only  one  of  degree,  and 
not  one  of  kind ;  and  thus  all  conscious 
men  are  to  a  certain  extent  philoso- 
phers, although  they  may  not  know  it. 
But  what  comes  of  this  ?     Whither 
do  these  observations  tend?  With  what 
purport  do  we  point  out,  thus  par- 
ticularly, the  identity   in   kind   be- 
tween philosophy  and  the  act  of  con- 
sciousness?    Reader  I    if   thou  hast 
eyes  to  see,  thou  canst  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive (and  we  pray  thee  mark  it  well) 
that  it  is  precisely  in  this  identity  of 
philosophy  and  consciousness  that  the 
merely  theoretical  character  of  phi- 
losophy disappears,  while,  at  this  very 
point,  her  ever-living  character,  as  a 
practical  disciplinarian  of  life,  bursts 
forth  into  the  strongest  light.     For 
consciousness  is  no  dream — no  theory ; 
it  is  no  lesson  taught  in  the  schools, 
and  confined  within  their  walls ;  it  is 
not  a  system  remote  from  the  practi- 
cal pursuits  and  interests  of  humanity  | 
but  it  has  its  proper  place  of  abode 
upon  the  working  theatre  of  living 
men.     It  is  a  real,  and  often  a  bitter 
struggle  on  the  part  of  each  of  us 
against  the  fatalistic  forces  of  our  na- 


ture, which  are  at  all  times  seeking  to 
enslave  us.     The  causality  of  nature, 
both  without  us,  and  especially  within 
us,  strikes  deep  roots,  and  works  with 
a  deep  intent.  The  whole  scheme  and 
intention  of  nature,  as  evolved  in  the 
causal  nexus  of  creation,  tend  to  pre* 
vent  one  and  all  of  us  from  becoming 
conscious,  or,  in  other  words,  from 
realbing  our  own  personality.     First 
come  our  sensations,  and  these  mono- 
polise the  infant  man  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  so  fill  him  that  there  is  no  room 
left  for  his  personality  to  stand  beside 
them ;  and  if  it  does  attempt  to  rise, 
they  tend  to  overbear  it,  and  certainly 
for  a  time  they  succeed.     Next  come 
the  passions,  a  train  of  even  more 
overwhelming  sway,  and  of  still  more 
flattering  aspect ;  and  now  there  is 
even  less  chance  than  before  of  our  ever 
becoming  personal  beings.  The  causal, 
or  enslaving  powers  of  nature,  are  mul- 
tiplying upon  us.  These  passions,  like 
our  sensations,  monopolise  the  man, 
and    cannot  endure  that  any  thing 
should  infringe  their  dominion.     So 
far  from  helping  to  realise  our  per- 
sonality, they  do  everv  thing  in  their 
power  to  keep  it  aloof  or  in  abeyance, 
and  to  lull  man  into  oblivion — of  him' 
self     So  far  from  coming  into  life, 
our  personality  tends  to  disappear, 
and,  like  water  torn  and  beaten  into 
invisible  mist  by  the  force  of  a  whirl- 
wind, it  often  entirely  vanishes  beneath 
the  tread  of  the  passions.  Then  comes 
reason ;  and  perhaps  you  imagine  that 
reason  elevates  us  to  the  rank  of  per- 
sonal beings.     But  looking  at  reason 
in  itself — that  is,  considering  it  as  a 
straight,  and  not  as  a  reflex  act,* 
what  has  reason  done,  or  what  can 
reason  do  for  man  (we  speak  of  kind, 
and  not  of  degree,  for  man  may  have 
a  higher  degree  of  it  than  animals), 
which  she  has  not  also  done  for  beavers 
and  for  bees,  creatures  which,  though 
rational,  are  yet  not  personal  beings  ? 
Without  some  other  power  to  act  as 
supervisor  of  reason,  this  faculty  would 
have  worked  in  man  just  as  it  works 
in  animals, — that  is  to  say,  it  would 
have  operated  within  him  merely  as  a 
power  of  adapting  means  to  ends, 
without  lending  him  any  assistance 
towards  the  realisation  of  his  own  per- 
sonality. Indeed,  being,  like  our  other 
natural  modifications,  a  state  of  mo- 
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nopolj  of  the  man^  it  would,  like  them,  and  in  its  results ;  and  this  is  what  wc 

have  tended  to  keep  down  the  estab-  are  h0re  particularly  desirous  of  having 

llshment  of  his  personal  being.  noted.     For  what  act  can  be  more 

Such  are  the  chief  powers  that  enter  vitally  practical  than  the  act  by  which 

into  league  to  enslave  us,  and  to  bind  we  realise  our  existence  as  free  per- 

us  down  under  the  causal  nexus,  the  sonal  beings  ?  and  what  act  cau  be 

moment  we  are  bom.     By  imposing  attended  by  a  more  practical  result 

their  agcncv  upon  us,  they  prevent  us  than  the  act  by  which  we  look  our 

firom  exercising  our  own.     By  filling  passions  in  the  face,  and,  in  the  very 

us  with  them,  they  prevent  us  from  be-  act  of  looking  at  them,  look   them 

coming  ourselves.     'I'bey  do  all  they  down  f 

can  to  withhold  each  of  us  from  be-  Now,  if  consciousness  be  an  act  of 

coming  "  I."     They  throw  every  ob-  such  mighty  and  practical  eflSciency 

Btade  they  can  in  the  way  of  our  in  real  life,  what  must  not  the  practi- 

becoming    conscious    beings  ;     they  cal  might  and  authority  of  philosophy 

strive,  by  every  possible  contrivance,  be?     Philosophy  is  consciousness  dK« 

to  keep  down  our  personality.     They  blimed.     If,  therefore,  the  lower  and 

would  fain  have  each  of  us  to  take  all  obscurer  form  of  this  act  can  work  such 

our  activity  from  them,  instead  of  be*  real  wonders  and  such  great  results, 

coming,  each  man  for  himself,  a  new  what  may  we  not  expect  from  it  in  its 

centre  of  free  and  independent  action,  highest  and  clearest  potcnce  ?     If  our 

But,  strong  as  these  powers  are,  and  unsystematic  and  undisciplined  con  • 
actively  as  they  exert  themselves  to  sciousness  be  thus  practical  in  its  re- 
fulfil  their  tendencies  with  respect  to  suits  (and  practical  to  a  most  momen- 
man,  they  do  not  succeed  for  ever  in  tous  extent  it  is),  how  much  more 
rendering  human  personality  a  non-  vitally  and  efiectively  practical  must 
existent  thing.  After  a  time  man  not  our  systematic  and  tutored  con- 
proves  too  strong  for  them  ;  he  rises  sciouness,  namely  philosophy,  be  ? — 
up  against  them,  and  shakes  their  Consciousness  when  enlightened  and 
shackles  from  his  hands  and  feet.  He  expanded  is  identical  with  philosophy. 
*  puts  forth  (obscurely  and  unsy  temati-  And  what  is  consciousness  enlightened 
cally,  no  doubt),  but  still  he  puts  and  expanded?  It  is,  as  we  have 
forth  a  particular  kind  of  act,  which  already  seen,  an  act  of  practical  anta- 
thwarts  and  sets  at  nought  the  whole  gonism  put  forth  against  the  modifica- 
oausal  domination  of  nature.  Out  of  tions  of  the  whole  natural  man  :  and 
the  working  of  this  act  is  evolved  man  what  then  is  philosophy  but  an  act  of 
in  his  character  of  a  free,  personal,  and  practical  antagonism  put  forth  against 
moral  being.  This  act  is  itself  man  ;  the  modifications  of  the  whole  natural 
it  is  man  acting,  and  man  t;i  act  pre-  man  ?  But  further,  what  is  this  act  of 
cedes,  as  we  have  seen,  man  in  heing,-^  antagonism,  when  it,  too;  is  enlight- 
that  is,  in  true  and  proper  being.  Na-  ened  and  explained  ?  What  is  it  but 
ture  and  her  powers  have  now  no  con-  an  act  of  freedom — an  act  of  resistance, 
straining  hold  over  him;  he  stands  by  which  we  free  ouselves  from  the 
out  of  her  jurisdiction.  In  this  act  he  causal  bondage  of  nature — from  all  the 
has  taken  himself  out  of  her  hands  natural  laws  and  conditions  imder 
into  his  own  ;  he  has  made  himself  which  we  were  born :  and  what  then 
his  own  master.  In  this  act  he  has  isphilosophy  but  an  act  of  the  highest, 
displaced  his  sensations,  and  his  sen-  the  most  essential,  and  the  most  prac- 
sations  no  longer  monopolise  him  ;  tical  freedom  ?  But  further,  what  is 
they  have  no  longer  the  complete  this  act  of  freedom  when  it  also  is 
mastery  over  him.  In  this  act  he  has  cleared  up  and  explained  ?  It  turns 
thrust  his  passions  from  their  place,  out  to  be  Human  Will — for  the  refusal 
and  his  passions  have  lost  their  su-  to  submit  to  the  modifications  of  the 
prome  ascendency.  And  now  what  whole  natural  man  must  be  grounded 
18  this  particular  kind  of  act  ?  What  on  a  law  opposed  to  the  law  under 
is  it  but  the  act  of  consciousness — the  which  these  modifications  developo 
act  of  becoming  "I" — the  act  of  themselves-— namely,  the  causal  law — 
placing  ourselves  in  the  room  which  and  this  opposing  law  is  the  law  called 
lensation  and  passion  have  been  made  human  will :  and  what  then  is  philo- 
io  vMcate  ?  This  act  may  be  obscure  sophy  but  pure  and  indomitable  will  ? 
In  the  extreme,  but  still  it  is  an  act  of  or,  in  othOT  woTd&>  the  most  practical 
iAe  mo8t  practical  kind,  both  in  itself  of  att  conctWuXAe  wilB,  \t^%sia!a<(^\i  ^ 
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win  is  the  absolute  source  and  foun- 
tainhead  of  all  real  activity.  And, 
finally*  let  us  ask  again — what  is  this 
act  of  antagonbm  against  the  natural 
states  of  humanity > — what  is  this  act 
in  which  we  sacrifice  our  sensations^ 
passionsy  and  de^res>  that  is  our  false 
tdveSf  upon  the  shrine  of  our  true  selves 

what  is  this  act  in  which  Freedom 

and  Will  are  embodied  to  defeat  all 
the  enslaving  powers  of  darkness  that 
are  incessantly  beleaguering  us — what 
is  it  but  morality  of  the  highest,  noblest, 
and  most  active  kind  ?  and,  therefore, 
what  is  human  philosophy,  ultimately, 
but  another  name  for  human  virtue  of 
the  most  practical  and  exalted  cha- 
racter? 

Such  are  the  steps  by  which  we  vin- 
dicate the  title  of  philosophy  to  the 
rank  of  a  real  and  practical  discipline 
of  humanity.  To  sum  up : — we  com- 
menced by  noticing,  what  cannot  fail 
to  present  itself  to  the  observation  of 
every  one,  the  inert  and  unreal  cha- 
racter of  our  modem  philosophy — 
metaphysical  philosophy  as  it  is  called 
— and  we  suspected,  indeed  we  felt  as- 
sured, that  this  character  arose  from 
our  adopting,  in  philosophy,  the  method 
of  the  physical  sciences.  We,  there- 
fore, tore  philosophy  away  from  the 
analogy  of  physics,  and  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  their  procedure  we  made  her 
contemplate  a  fact  which  she  herself 
created,  and  contributed  to  her  object, 
a  fact  which  she  did  not  find  there — 
the  fact  namely,  that  an  act  of  philo- 
sophising was  taking  place.  But  the 
consideradon  of  this  factor  actbrought 
us  to  perceive  the  identity  between 
consciousness  and  philosophy,  and  then 
the  perception  of  this  identity  led  us  at 
once  to  note  the  truly  practical  cha- 
racter of  philosophy.  For  conscious- 
ness is  an  act  of  the  most  vitally  real 
and  practical  character  (we  have  yet 
to  see  more  fully  how  it  makes  us 
moral  beings).  It  is  ««t'  i^^x^*  the 
great  practical  act  of  humanity — the 
act  by  which  man  becomes  man  in  the 
first  instance,  and  by  the  incessant 
performance  of  which  he  preserves  his 
moral  status,  and  prevents  himself  from 
falling  back  into  the  causal  bondage 
of  natuic,  which  is  at  all  times  too 
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ready  to  reclaim  him  ;  and,  therefore, 
philosophy,  which  is  but  a  higher 
phase  of  consciousness,  is  seen  to  be 
an  act  of  a  still  higher  practical  cha- 
racter. Now,  the  whole  of  this  vin- 
dication of  the  practical  character  of 
philosophy  is  evidently  based  upon  her 
abandonment  of  the  physical  method, 
upon  her  turning  away  from  the  given 
facts  of  man  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
fact  which  is  not  given  in  his  natural 
being,  but  which  philosophy  herself 
contributes  to  her  own  construction 
and  to  man,  namely,  the  act  itself  of 
philosophising,  or,  in  simple  language* 
the  act  of  consciousness.  This  fact 
cannot  possibly  bo  given  :  for  we  have 
seen  that  all  the  given  facts  of  man's 
being  necessarily  tend  to  suppress  it ; 
and  therefore  (as  we  have  also  seen) 
it  is,  and  must  be  a  free  and  unde- 
rived,  and  not  in  any  conceivable 
sense,  a  ready-made  fact  of  humanity. 
Thus,  then,  we  see  tha^  philosophy, 
when  she  gets  her  due — when  she  deals 
fairly  by  man,  and  when  man  deals 
fairly  by  her — in  short,  when  she  is 
rightly  represented  and  understood, 
loses  her  merely  theoretical  complexion 
and  becomes  identified  with  all  the  best 
practical  interests  of  our  living  selves. 
She  no  longer  stands  aloof  from  hu- 
manity, but,  descending  into  this 
world^s  arena,  she  takes  an  active  part 
in  the  ongoings  of  busy  life.  Her  dead 
symbols  burst  forth  into  living  realities 
— the  dry  rustling  twigs  of  science  be- 
come clothed  with  all  the  verdure  of 
the  spring.  Her  inert  tutorage  is 
transformed  into  an  actual  life.  Her 
dead  lessons  grow  into  man's  active 
wisdom  and  practical  virtue.  Her 
sleeping  waters  become  the  bursting 
fountain-head  from  whence  fiows  all 
the  activity  which  sets  in  motion  the 
currents  of  human  practice  and  of 
human  progression.  Truly,  y^t^t 
ftavr$v  was  the  sublimest,  the  most 
comprehensive,  and  the  most  practical 
oracle  of  ancient  wisdom.  Know  thy^ 
self  and,  in  knowing  thyself,  thou 
shalt  see  that  this  self  is  not  thy  true 
self ;  but,  in  the  very  act  of  knowing 
this,  thou  shalt  at  once  displace  this 
false  self,  and  establish  thy  true  self  in 
its  room. 


Chapter  II. 


Philosophy,  then>  has  a  practical  as 

weU  as  a  theoretical  side  ;  besides  being 

a  system  of  /fpeculatire  truth,  It  is  a 


real  and  effective  dUd^Wx^^  ^l  \\>\\£v^ 
nity.     It  is  t\ie  pom\.  ot  eo\x^iX\tji>XwiN^ 
which  lifc,knoiftedje>  wi^  V\t\>x^^^^' 
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ilwrnrSf  lott  hold  of  in  the  labvrinths 
of  philosophy — a  clue,  the  loss  of 
which  has  made  enquirers  represent 
nun  as  if  he  lived  m  distinct*  sec- 
tionsy  and  were  an  inorganic  aggluti- 
nation of  several  natures*— the  percl- 
pienty  the  intellectual^  and  the  moral 
—with  separate  principles  regulating 
each.  This  clue  consuts  in  our  tra- 
ring  the  principle  of  our  moral  agency 
back  into  the  very  principle  in  virtue 
of  which  we  hecome  percipient  beings 
—and  in  showing  that  in  both  cases 
it  is  the  same  act  which  is  exerted^- 
an  act,  namely,  of  freedom  or  anta- 
gonism against  the  caused  or  deri- 
vative modifications  of  our  nature. 
Thos,  to  use  the  language  of  a  foreign 
writer,  vre  shall  at  least  make  the  at- 
tempt to  cut  our  Bcientiflc  svstem  out 
of  one  piece,  and  to  marshal  the  frit- 
tered divisions  of  philosophv  into  that 
organic  wholeness  which  belongs  to 
the  great  original  of  which  they  pro- 
fess, and  of  which  they  ought  to  be 
the  faithful  copy — we  mean  man  him- 
self. In  particular,  we  trust  that  the 
discovery  (if  such  it  may  be  called) 
of  the  principle  we  have  just  mention- 
ed, may  lead  the  reflective  reader  to 
perceive  the  inseparable  connexion 
between  psychology  and  moral  philo- 
sophy (we  should  rather  say  their 
essential  sameness),  together  with  the 
futility  of  all  those  mistaken  attempts 
which  have  have  been  often  made  to 
break  down  their  organic  unity  into 
the  two  distinct  departments  of  "  in- 
tellectual" and  "  moral"  science. 

Another  consideration  connected 
with  this  principle  is,  that,  instead  of 
being  led  by  it  to  do  what  many  phi- 
losophers, in  order  to  preserve  their 
consistency,  have  done — instead  of 
being  led  by  it  to  observe  in  morality 
nothing  but  the  features  of  a  higher 
self-love,  and  a  more  refined  sensuali- 
ty, together  with  the  absence  of  free- 
will :  we  are,  on  the  contrary,  led  by 
it  to  note,  even  in  the  simplest  act  of 
perception,  an  incipient  self-sacrifice, 
the  presence  of  a  dawning  will  strug- 
gling to  break  forth,  and  the  aspect  of 
an  infant  morality  beginning  to  de- 
relope  itself.  This  consideration  we 
can  only  indicate  thus  briefly ;  for 
we  must  now  hurry  on  to  our  point. 


We  are  aware  of  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  invest  our  emo- 
tions with  the  stamp  and  attribute  of 
morality  :  but,  in  addition  to  the  tes- 
timony of  our  own  experience,  we 
have  the  highest  authority  for  holding 
that  none  of  the  natural  feelings  or 
modifications  of  the  human  heart  par- 
take  in  any  degree  of  a  moral  charac- 
ter. We  are  told  by  revelation,  and 
tho  eye  of  reason  recognises  the  truth 
of  the  averment,  that  love  itself,  that 
is,  natural  love — a  feeling  which  cer- 
tainly must  bear  the  impress  of  mo- 
rality if  any  of  our  emotions  do  so  ;— 
we  are  told  by  revelation,  in  emphatic 
terms,  that  such  love  has  no  moral 
value  or  significance  whatsoever.  "If 
ye  love  them,*'  says  our  Saviour, 
*'  which  love  you,  what  reward  have 
ye  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  the 
same  ?'*  To  love  those  who  love  us, 
is  natural  love:  and  can  any  words 
quash  and  confound  the  claim  of  such 
love  to  rank  as  a  moral  excellence  or 
as  a  moral  developement  more  eflcc- 
tually  than  these  ?  * 

"  But,"  continues  the  same  Divine 
Teacher,  "  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your 
enemies ;"  obviously  meaning,  that  in 
this  kind  of  love,  as  contradistinguish- 
ed from  the  other,  a  new  and  higher 
element  is  to  be  found— the  clement  of 
morality — and  that  this  kind  of  love 
is  a  state  worthy  of  approbation  and 
reward :  which  the  other  is  not.  Here 
then  we  find  a  discrimination  laid 
down  between  two  kinds  of  love  :— 
love  of  friends,  and  love  of  enemies : 
and  the  hinge  upon  which  this  discri- 
mination turns  is,  that  the  character  of 
morality  is  denied  to  the  former  of 
these,  while  it  is  acceded  to  the  latter. 
But  now  comes  the  question :  why  is 
the  one  of  these  kinds  of  love  said  to 
be  a  moral  state  or  act,  and  why  is 
the  other  not  admitted  to  bo  so  ?  To 
answer  this  question  we  must  look 
into  the  respective  characters  and  in- 
gredients of  these  two  kinds  of  love. 

Natural  love,  that  is,  our  love  of 
our  friends,  is  a  mere  aifair  of  tempe- 
rament, and  in  entertaining  it,  we  are 
just  as  passive  as  our  bodies  are  when 
exposed  to  the  warmth  of  a  cheerful 
fire.  It  lies  completely  under  the 
causal  law ;  and  precisely  as  any  other 


•  "  Yon  may  trnderstand,"  lays  S.  T.  Coleridge,  **by  iiufcf,  life  in  tectiom,'*     "B»i 
this  he  meaofl  tlis^  emeh  ituect  Jam  several  centres  of  vitaUiy,  and  t\o\  iiv«t«V}  Qti«\  ^ 
thttithaMDo  orgnnie  naity,  or  at  least  no  such  dedded  OTgaiAcui^V^  «a  \\»Xii\^sav 
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natural  effect  is  produced  bj  its  cause^ 
it  is  generated  and  entailed  upon  us 
by  the  love  which  our  friends  bear  to- 
wards us.  It  comes  upon  us  unsought. 
It  costs  us  nothing.  No  thanks  to  us 
for  entertaining  it.  It  is,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  a  passion ;  that  is 
to  BAj,  nothing  of  an  active  character 
mingles  with  the  modification  into 
which  we  have  been  moulded.  And 
hence^  in  harbouring  such  love»  we 
make  no  approach  towards  rising  into 
the  dignity  of  free  and  moral  bemgs. 

But  the  character  and  groundwork 
of  the  other  species  of  love — of  our 
love»  namely,  of  our  enemies^  is  widely 
difi^irent  from  this.  Let  us  ask  what 
is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  precept : 
*'  Love  your  enemies  ? "  Does  it 
mean,  love  them  with  a  natural  love 
•^love  them  as  you  love  your  friends  ? 
Does  it  mean,  make  your  love  spring 
up  towards  those  that  hate  you,  just 
in  the  same  way,  and  by  the  same 
natural  process  as  it  springs  up  to- 
wards those  that  love  you  ?  If  it 
means  this,  then,  we  are  bold  enough 
to  say,  that  it  plainly  and  palpably 
inculcates  an  impracticability  ;  for  we 
are  sure  that  no  man  can  love  his  ene- 
mies with  the  same  direct  natural 
love  as  he  loves  his  friends  withal ;  if 
he  ever  does  love  them,  it  can  only  bo 
after  ho  has  passed  himself  through 
some  intermediate  act  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  natural  emotion  of 
love.  Besides,  in  reducing  this  kind 
of  love  to  the  level  of  a  natural  feel- 
ing, it  would  be  left  as  completely 
stripped  of  its  character  of  morality 
as  the  other  species  is.  But  Christi- 
anity does  not  degrade  thb  kind  of 
love  to  the  level  of  a  passion,  neither 
does  it  in  this,  or  in  any  other  case, 
inculcate  an  impracticable  act  or  con- 
dition of  humanity.  What,  then,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  precept — Love  your 
enemies  ?  What  sort  of  practice  or 
discipline  does  this  text,  in  the  first 
instance,  at  least,  enforce  ?  What  but 
this  ?  act  against  your  natural  hatred 
of  them — resist  the  anger  you  natu- 
rally entertain  towards  them — quell 
and  subjugate  the  boiling  indignation 
of  your  heart.  Whatever  subsequent 
progress  a  man  may  make,  uuder  the 
assistance  of  divine  grace,  towards 
entertaining  a  positive  love  of  his  ene- 
mies, this  Jiegative  step  must  unques- 
tionably take  the  precedence :  and 
mast  assuredly  such  ass/stance  will  not 
te  roucbsafed  to  him,  unless  he  first 
ofal/  take  the  iaitUtive  by  putting 


forth  this  act  of  resistance  against 
that  derivative  modification  of  his 
heart,  which,  in  the  shape  of  hatred, 
springs  up  within  him  under  the  breatb 
of  injury  and  injustice,  just  as  natu- 
rally as  noxious  reptiles  are  generated 
amid  the  foul  air  of  a  charnel-house. 

The  groundwork,  then,  of  our  love 
of  our  enemies,  the  feature  which 
principally  characterises  it,  and  the 
condition  which  renders  it  practicable, 
is  an  act  of  resistance  exerted  against 
our  natural  hatred  of  them  ;  and  this 
it  is  which  gives  to  that  kind  of  love 
its  moral  complexion.  Thus,  we  see 
that  this  kind  of  love,  so  far  from 
arising  out  of  the  cherishing  or  enter- 
taining of  a  natural  passion,  does,  on 
the  contrary,  owe  its  being  to  the  sa- 
crifice of  one  of  the  strongest  passive 
modifications  of  our  nature :  and  we 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  without 
this  sacrificial  act,  the  love  of  our  ene- 
mies is  neither  practicable  nor  con- 
ceivable: and  if  this  act  does  not 
embody  the  whole  of  such  love,  it  at 
any  rate  forms  a  very  important  cle- 
ment in  its  composition.  In  virtue  of 
the  tone  and  active  character  given  to 
it  by  this  element,  the  love  of  our 
enemies  may  be  called  moral  love,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  love  of  our 
friends,  which,  on  account  of  its 
purely  passive  character,  we  have 
called  natural  love. 

And  let  it  not  be  thought  that  this 
act  is  one  of  inconsiderable  moment. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  mighty  act,  in  the  put- 
ting forth  of  which  man  is  in  nowise 
passive.  In  this  act,  he  directly 
thwarts,  mortifies,  and  sacrifices,  one 
of  the  strongest  susceptibilities  of  his 
nature.  He  transacts  it  in  the  free- 
dom of  an  original  activitv,  and,  most 
assuredly,  nature  lends  hmi  no  help- 
ing hand  towards  its  performance.  On 
the  contrary,  she  endeavours  to  ob- 
struct it  by  every  means  in  her  power. 
The  voice  of  human  nature  cries— 
"  By  all  means,  trample  your  enemies 
beneath  your  feet,"  "  No,*'  says  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  '*  rather  tread  down 
into  the  dust  that  hatred  which  impels 
you  to  crush  them." 

But  now  comes  another  question : 
What  is  it  that,  in  this  instance,  gives 
a  supreme  and  irreversible  sanction 
to  the  voice  of  the  Gospel,  rendering 
this  resistance  of  our  natural  hatred  of 
our  enemies  right,  and  our  non-resist- 
ance of  that  hatred  wrong  f 

We  \i&ve  \>\3Lt  to  «kAnsit  iViAt  free- 
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KuJIitlknldi     c^af((»>      tetiuali* 
Hpl  eniMli^  wdiefa,  eru  Jnce  the 
Hi  of  Mkn,  I      t  be  admitted  to  un- 
Hl  Itielf  in  eacn  individttal's  case* 
Ka  dark  tissw  of  uoqualified  evil — 
m%  bave  bat  to  admit  that  the  work- 
Sfeeot  of  this  freedom  is  the  great 
;flM  of  num,  and  constitutes  lib  true 
fflilf;  and  we  have  also  but.  to  admits 
'Ifat  wbaleYer  conduces  to  the  accom- 
jMiiiunit  of  this  end  if  right ;  and  the 
-  fMitionjnst  broached  easily  resolves 
iNlf.    For,  supposing  man  not  to  be 
•MnaDy  free>  let  us  ask  how  is  the 
Mof  homan  liberty  to  bo  attained? 
bit  to  be  attained  by  passively  im- 
Vbiiig  the  Tarious  impresuons  forced 
i|Nn  us  from  without  ?    Is  it  to  be  at- 
tuned by  yieldiDg  ourselves  up  in 
l^bat  ohiedience  to  the  manifold  mo- 
ofieatioiu  which  stamp  their  moulds 
i^on  US  from  within?    Un^uestion- 
uly  not.     All  these  impressions  and 
nodifieations  constitute  the  very  badges 
of  our  slavery.     They  are  the  very 
trophies  of  the  causal  conquests  of 
Btbirey  planted  by  her  on  the  ground 
wiraie  the  tme  man  ought  to  have 
itood,  but  where  he  fell.     Now^  since 
boBum  freedom,  the  great  end  of  man, 
is  thus  contravened  by  these  passive 
conditions  and  susceptibilities  of  his 
nature,  therefore  it  is  that  they  are 
wrong.     And,  by  the  same  rule,  an 
act  of  resistance  put  forth  against  them 
is  right,  inasmuch  as  an  act  of  this 
kind  contributes,  every  time  it  is  ex- 
erted, to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
great  end. 

Now,  looking  to  our  hatred  of  our 
enemies,  we  see  that  this  is  a  natural 
passion  which  is  most  strongly  forced 
upon  us  by  the  tyranny  of  the  cau- 
sal law ;  therefore  it  tends  to  obli- 
terate, and  counteract  our  freedom. 
But  our  freedom  constitutes  our  true 
and  moral  selves — it  is  the  very  essence 
ofour  proper  personality:  therefore,  to 
entertain,  to  yield  to  this  passion,  is 
wrong,  is  moral  death,  is  the  extinc- 
tion of  our  freedom,  of  our  moral 
being,  however  much  it  may  give  life 
to  the  natural  man.  And,  by  the 
same  consequence,  to  resist  this  pas- 
sion, to  act  against  it,  to  sacrifice  it, 
is  right,  is  free  and  moral  life,  how- 
ever much  this  act  may  give  the 
death-stroke  to  our  natural  feelings 
and  desires. 

But  how  shall  we,  or  how  do  we, 
or  how  can  we,  act  against  our  hatred 
of  our  enemies  ?    We  answeri  simply 
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by  becoming  conscious  of  it.  By 
turning  upon  it  a  reflective  eye  (a  pro- 
cess by  no  means  agreeable  to  our 
natural  heart),  we  force  it  to  faint  and 
fade  away  before  our  glance.  In  this 
act  wo  turn  the  tables  (so  to  speak) 
upon  the  passion,  whatever  it  may  be, 
that  is  possessing  us.  Instead  of  its 
possessing  us,  we  now  possess  it.  In- 
stead of  our  being  in  its  hands,  it  is 
now  in  our  hands.  Instead  of  its  being 
our  master,  we  have  now  become  its ; 
and  thus  is  the  first  step  of  our  moral 
advancement  taken;  thus  is  enacted 
the  first  act  of  that  great  drama  in 
which  demons  are  transformed  into 
men.  In  this  act  of  consciousness^ 
founded,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen, 
upon  will,  and  by  which  man  becomes 
transmuted  from  a  natural  into  a  moral 
being,  we  perceive  the  prelude  or  dawn- 
ing of  that  still  higher  regeneration* 
which  Christianity  imparts,  and  which 
advances  man  onwards  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  morality  into  tho  purer 
and  loftier  regions  of  religion.  We 
will  venture  to  affirm*  that  this  con- 
ciousness,  or  act  of  antagonism,  is  the 
ground  or  condition,  in  virtue  of  which 
that  still  higher  dispensation  is  enabled 
to  take  effect  upon  us,  and  this  we 
shall  endeavour  to  make  out  in. its  pro- 
per place.  In  the  mean-time  to  return 
to  our  point  :— 

In  the  absence  of  consciousness,  the 
passion — (of  hatred,  fur  instance) — 
reigns  and  rages  unalloyed,  and  goes 
forth  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  natural 
issues,  unbridled  and  supreme.  But 
the  moment  consciousness  comes  into 
play  against  it,  the  colours  of  the  pas- 
sion become  less  vivid,  and  its  sway 
less  despotic.  It  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent dethroned  and  sacrificed  even 
upon  the  first  appearance  of  conscious- 
ness ;  and  if  this  antagonist  act  man- 
fully maintain  its  place,  the  sceptre  of 
passion  is  at  length  completely  wrested 
from  her  hands :  and  thus  conscious- 
ness is  a  moral  act — is  the  foundation- 
stone  of  our  moral  character  and 
existence. 

If  the  reader  should  be  doubtful 
of  the  truth  and  soundness  of  this 
doctrine — namely,  that  consciousness, 
(whether  viewed  in  its  own  unsyste- 
matic form,  or  in  the  systematic  shape 
which  it  assumes  when  it  becomes 
philosophy,)  is  an  act  which  of  itself 
tends  to  put  down  the  passions — these 
great,  if  not  sole,  sources  of  human 
wickedness;  perhaps  he  will  be  willing 
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to  embrace  it  when  he  finds  it  en- 
forced by  the  powerful  authority  of 
Dr  Chalmers. 

**  Let  there  be  an  attempt^"  sayshe, 
**  on  the  part  of  the  mind  to  study  the 

Shenomena  of  anger^  and  its  attention 
\  hereby  transferred  from  the  cause 
of  the  affection  to  the  affection  itself; 
andy  so  soon  as  its  thoughts  are  with- 
drawn from  the  cause>  the  affection^  as 
if  deprived  of  its  needful  aliment^  dies 
away  from  the  field  of  observation. 
There  might  be  heat  and  indignancy 
enough  in  the  spirit,  so  loug  as  it 
broods  over  the  affront  by  which  they 
they  have  originated.  But  whenever 
it  proposes,  instead  of  looking  out- 
wardly at  the  injustice,  to  look  in- 
wardly at  the  consequent  irritation,  it 
instantly  becomes  cool."* 

We  have  marked  certain  of  these 
words  in  italics,  because  in  them  Dr 
Chalmers  appears  to  account  for  the 
disappearance  of  anger  before  the  eye 
of  consciousness  in  a  way  somewhat 
different  from  ours.  He  seems  to  say 
that  it  dies  away  because  *'  deprived  of 
its  needf\il  aliment,*'  whereas  we  hold 
that  it  dies  away  in  consequence  of  the 
antagonist  act  of  consciousness  which 
comes  against  it,  displacing  and  sacri- 
ficing it.  But,  whatever  our  respect- 
ive theories  may  be,  and  whichever  of 
us  may  be  in  the  right,  we  agree  in 
the  main  point,  namely,  as  to  tho^c^ 
that  anger  does  vanish  away  in  the 
presence  of  consciousness ;  and,  there- 
fore, this  act  acquires  (whatever 
theory  we  may  hoi*  respecting  it),  a 
moraJ  character  and  significance,  and 
the  exercise  of  it  becomes  an  impera- 
tive duty;  for  what  passion  presides 
over  a  wider  field  of  human  evil,  and 
of  human  wickedness,  than  the  passion 
of  human  wrath  ?  and,  therefore,  what 
act  can  be  of  greater  importance  than 
the  act  which  overthrows,  and  puts  an 
end  to  its  domineering  tyranny  ? 

The  process  by  which  man  becomes 
metamorphosed  from  a  natural  into  a 
moral  being,  is  precisely  the  same 
in  eveiT  other  case:  it  is  invariably 
founded  on  a  sacrifice  or  mortification 
of  some  one  or  other  of  his  natural 
desires, — a  sacrifice  which  is  involved 
in  his  very  consciousness  of  them 
whenever  that  consciousness  is  real 
and  clear.  We  have  seen  that  moral 
love  is  based  on  the  sacrifice  of  natu- 
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ral  hatred.  In  the  same  way,  gene- 
rosity, if  it  would  embody  any  mo- 
rality at  all,  must  be  founded  on  the 
mortification  of  avarice  or  some  other 
selfish  passion.  Frugality,  likewise, 
to  deserve  the  name  of  a  virtue,  must 
be  founded  on  the  sacrifice  of  our 
natural  passion  of  extravagance  or 
ostentatious  profusion.  Temperance, 
too,  if  it  wouLd  claim  for  itsefr  a  mo- 
ral title,  must  found  on  the  restraint 
imposed  upon  our  gross  and  glutton- 
ous sensualities.  In  short,  before  any 
condition^f  humanity  can  be  admitted 
to  rank  as  a  moral  state,  it  must  be 
based  on  the  suppression,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  its  opposite.  And,  finally, 
courage,  if  it  would  come  before  us  in- 
vested with  a  moral  grandeur,  must 
have  its  origin  in  the  unremitting  and 
watchful  suppression  of  fear.  Let  us 
speak  more  particularly  of  Courage 
and  Fear. 

What  is  natural  courage  ?  It  is  a 
passion  or  endowment  possessed  in 
common  by  men  and  by  animals.  It 
is  a  mere  quality  of  temperament.  It 
urges  men  and  animals  into  the  teeth 
of  danger.  But  the  bravest  animals, 
and  the  bravest  men  (we  mean  such 
as  are  emboldened  by  mere  natural 
courage),  are  still  liable  to  panic. 
The  game-cock,  when  he  has  once 
turned  tail,  cannot  be  induced  to  renew 
the  fight :  and  the  hearts  of  men, 
inspired  by  mere  animal  courage,  have 
at  times  quailed  and  sunk  within  them, 
and,  in  the  hour  of  need,  this  kind  of 
courage  has  been  found  to  be  a  trea- 
cherous passion. 

But  what  is  moral  courage  ?  What 
is  it  but  the  consciousness  of  Fear? 
Here  it  is  that  the  struggle  and  the 
triumph  of  humanity  are  to  be  found. 
Natural  courage  faces  danger,  and 
perhaps  carries  itself  triumphantly 
through  it — perhaps  not.  But  moral 
courage  faces  fear — and  in  the  very 
act  of  facing  it  puts  it  down :  and  this 
is  the  kind  of  courage  in  which  wc 
would  have  men  put  their  trust ;  for 
if  fear  be  vanquished,  what  becomes 
of  danger  ?  It  dwindles  into  the  very 
shadow  of  a  shade.  It  is  a  historical 
fact  (to  mention  which  will  not  be  out 
of  place  here),  that  nothing  but  the 
intense  consciousness  of  his  own  na- 
tural cowardice  made  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough  the  irresistible  hero 
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titst  lie  WIS*     This  morally  brave  man 
irms   alwajra   greatly    agitated   upon 
goings  into  acUonj  and  used  to  8ay« 
•*  This  little  body  trembles  at  what 
1Mb  great  soul  Is  about  to  perform.** 
Aboat  this  great  soul  we  know  no* 
timig  ;  and,  therefore,  pass  it  over  as  a 
mere    figure    of  speech.      But   the 
trembling  of  ''  this  little  body/'  that 
ifl,  tiie  cowardice  of  the  natural  man, 
or,  in  other  words,  his  want  of  courage, 
in  ao  far  as  courage  is  a  mere  affair  of 
nerrea,  was  a  fact  conspicuous  to  all. 
Equally  conspicuous  and  undeniable 
was  the  antagonism  put  forth  against 
dds  nenrous  bodily  trepidation.   And 
what  was  this  antagonism  ?   What  but 
the  struffgle  between  consciousness  and 
cowardice  ? — a  struggle  by  and  through 
wluch  the  latter  was  dragged  into 
Bght  and  Tanquished — and  then  the 
hero  went   forth   into   the   thickest 
ranks  of  danger,  strong  in  the  con- 
Bcionsness  of  his  own  weakness,  and 
as  if  out  of  very  spite  of  the  natural 
coward  that  wished  to  hold  him  back, 
and  who  rode  shaking  in  his  saddle  as 
he  drove  into  the  hottest  of  the  fight. 
Natoral  courage,  depending  upon  tem- 
perament, will  quail  at  times,  and  prove 
faithless  to  its  trust;    the   strongest 
nerves  will  often  shs^e,  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  like  an  aspen  in  the  gale ; 
bnt  what  conceivable  terrors  can  daunt 
that  fortitude  (though  merely  of  a  ne- 
gative character),  that  indomitable  dis- 
dpline,  wherewith  a  man,  by  a  stem 
and  deliberate  consciousness  of  his 
own  heart's  fruity,  meets,  crushes,  and 
subjugates,  at  every  turn,  and  in  its  re- 
motest hold,  the  entire  passion  of  fear? 
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Human  strength,  then,  has  no  posi- 
tive character  of  its  own ;  it  is  no- 
thing but  the  clear  consciousness  of 
human  weakness.  Neither  has  human 
morality  any  positive  character  of  its 
own ;  it  is  nothing  but  the  clear  con- 
sciousness of  human  wickedness.  The 
whole  rudiments  of  morality  are  laid 
before  us,  if  we  will  but  admit  the  fact 
(for  which  we  have  Scripture  war- 
rant), that  all  the  given  modifications 
of  humanity  are  dark  and  evil ;  and 
that  consciousness  (which  is  not  a 
given  phenomenon  but  a  free  act)  is 
itself,  in  every  instance,  an  acting 
against  these  states.  Out  of  this 
strife  morality  is  breathed  up  like  a 
rainbow  between  the  sun  and  storm. 
Moreover,  by  adopting  these  views, 
we  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  postu- 
lating a  moral  sense,  and  of  all  the 
other  hypothetical  subsidies  to  which 
an  erroneous  philosophy  has  recourse 
in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  man. 
Our  limits  at  present  prevent  us 
from  illustrating  this  subject  more 
fullv ;  but  in  our  next  Number  we 
shall  show  how  closely  our  views  are 
connected  with  the  approved  doctrine 
of  man's  natural  depravity.  In  order 
to  penetrate  still  deeper  into  the  secrets 
of  consciousness,  we  shall  discuss  the 
history  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  und  shall 
show  what  mighty  and  essential  parts 
are  respectively  played  by  the  ele- 
ments of  good  and  evil  in  the  realisa- 
tion of  human  liberty ;  and  we  shall 
conclude  our  whole  discussion  by 
showing  how  consonant  our  specula- 
tions are  with  the  great  scheme  of 
Christian  Revelation. 
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IRELAND  UNDER  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE — THE  POPULAR  PARTY,  THE 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PRIESTS,  AND  THE  Q.U£EN*8  MINISTERS. 


History  affords  us  no  ezainple  of 
rebellion  conducted  to  a  successful 
issue  on  the  principles  which  are  now 
in  action  in  Ireland.  Hence,  perhaps, 
it  is  that  so  many  of  our  "  practical" 
politicians  have  been  influenced  to 
regard  the  troubles  and  outrages,  by 
which  that  country  is  afflictedj  as  local 
and  accidental  in  their  origin,  and, 
in  their  tendency  and  character, "  de- 
sultory and  drifdess."  Hence,  too, 
in  the  prevailing  indisposition  to  re- 
ceive with  favour,  or  even  with  ordi- 
nary attention,  speculations  or  state- 
ments on  matters  connected  with  Irish 
politics.  If  there  were  *'  precedents  on 
the  file,'*  by  which  the  object  of  such 
politics  could  be  easily  inferred,  and 
their  issue  historically  prognosticated, 
every  reflecting  man  in  the  British  Em- 
pire would  become  sensible  of  their  pa- 
ramount importance ;  but,  seen  as  they 
are  without  the  aid  of  lights  derived 
from  "  old  experience,"  they  appear 
'*  formless  and  void,"  having  no  co- 
herent plan  or  adequate  purpose — the 
processes  of  crime,  by  which  their 
petty  and  seemingly  conflicting  ends 
are  wrought  out,  not  affording  indica- 
tions of  design  and  government 
Slsdner  or  more  certain  than  may  be 
iscerned  in  ''  skirmbhes  of  kites  and 
crows,"  and  repulsing  curiosity  by 
those  spectacles  of  violence  and  bar- 
barism and  cruelty,  which  seem  to  as- 
sign to  them  their  most  distinguishing 
characteristics. 

Of  the  aversion  to  Irish  politics,  thus 
induced,  we  have  good  reason  to  be 
aware.  It  creates  an  opposition  be- 
tween the  duties,  for  which  the  con- 
ductors of  a  periodical  like  ours  have 
made  themselves  answerable,  and  the 
projects  in  which  thev  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  engage,  in  order  to  the  attain- 
ment of  literary  or  commercial  success, 
or  the  maintenance  of  a  laboriously  earn- 
ed reputation.  Many  a  time  we  have 
occupied  pages  with  statements  and 
strictures,  which,  faithful  and  well-de- 
signed as  they  were,  the  subject  had 
rendered  distasteful,  which  we  knew 
well  might  have  been  devoted  to  mat- 
ter more  generally  acceptable,  and 
which  some  of  our  readers  would  have 
nfceived  with  greater  favour  if  wo  had 
Jif/t  them  "  a  blank. "    StiJI  wc  per- 


severe  in  these  unpopidar labours,  fully 
confident  that  a  day  will  come,  when 
the  most  fastidious  will  acknowledge 
their  propriety  and  importance  ;  and 
encouraged  in  the  mean-time  by  occa- 
sional and  most  welcome  assurances 
that  they  are  not,  even  now,  altogether 
fruitless. 

It  is  to  one  of  these  cheering  testi- 
monies the  reader  is  indebted,  with 
whatever  feelings  he  may  regard  it, 
for  the  article  which  now  solicits  his 
attention.  The  truth  is,  we  had  not 
designed  to  encumber  ourselves  with 
*'  Irish  *'  in  our  present  adventure. 
The  Canadas,  we  felt,  would  be 
likely  to  engross  the  whole  political 
market.  Principles,  we  have  been 
long  aware,  have  far  less  power  to  ex- 
cite interest  than  personalities.  And 
while  Lord  Brougham  could,  in  all 
probability,  be  seen,  in  the  joy  of 
an  armed  and  offensive  neutrality, 
launching  well- merited  and  most  im- 
partial sarcasms  alternately  at  the  fu- 
gitive governor  of  the  Canadas,  and 
at  the  friends  who  sent  him  to  do  their 
business,  and  who,  to  use  an  idiom 
which  has  more  force  than  elegance, 
strove  to  do  his  business  in  return ; 
and,  while  Lord  Durham  could  be 
heard,  with  that  stridulous  voice,  which, 
even  were  it  musical,  would  be  of 
''  sweet  and  threatening  harmony, " 
rousing  the  ready  though  short-breath- 
ed vehemence  of  the  Premier,  tortur- 
ing Lord  Glenelg  into  the  moody  and 
mystic  eloquence  of  a  rare  somnam- 
bulism, we  felt  that  the  common- 
place, though  tragic,  interest  of  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  must  have  even  less 
than  their  ordinary  attraction.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  had  made  up  our  minds 
to  let  them  rest  for  a  more  convenient 
scasdn.  A  communication,  altogether 
unexpected,  and  of  the  value  of  which 
the  reader  shall  be  enabled  to  judge, 
has  induced  us  to  change  our  purpose. 

Some  years  since,  we  knew,  by  re- 
putation well — slightly  by  acquainanco 
— a  gentleman  connected  with  Ireland 
by  birth  and  fortune,  withdrawn  br 
his  tastes  and  the  habits  of  his  life 
from  Irish  party  contention ;  but,  so 
far  as  fashion  can  tolerate  political  en- 
thusiasm, an  enthusiast  in  the  sect  of 
that  moyement  party  who  were  then 
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ealled  Liberal,  but  who  were  not  then 
known  to  have  exemplified  the  term 
bj  liberating  themselves  from  the  ob- 
li^tions  within  which,  in  politics  as 
well  as  in  morals,  honest  men  feel  re- 
stricted. Circumstances  caused  us  to 
mnember  the  principles  of  this  gentle- 
man, and  the  heat  with  which,  not- 
withstanding his  Sybarite  refinement, 
be  sometimes  asserted  them ;  and,  when 
we  were  informed  that  he  had  taken 
np  his  residence  in  Ireland  and .  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  duties  of  a 
landed  proprietor,  we  felt  some  desire 
to  know  whether  arguments,  which 
we  had  Yainly.  addressed  to  him  in 
gayer  Umes,  would  be  remembered 
when  he  had  ampler  opportunities  to 
test  them.  In  former  years  our  argu- 
ments were  met  by  the  yehement  con- 
tradietions  of  adversaries.  Now,  the 
contending  statements  could  both  be 
tried  by  the  standard  of  actual  fact. 
We  recently  learned  the  result.  The 
fashionable  Liberal  of  the  Clubs  has 
matured  into  the  rational  Liberal — a 
Conserratiye  country  gentleman  ;  and, 
in  testimony  of  the  approbation  with 
which  he  regards  our  once  unaccept- 
able truths,  he  has  forwarded  to  us  a 
collection  of  yaluable  documents  (per- 
mitting us  to  use  them  freely),  through 
which  we  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  processes  and  stages  by  which  he 
was  reclaimed  to  sane  views  of  justice 
and  policy,  from  the  delusions  of  over 
Uberal  and  too  confiding  youth. 

One  of  these  documents,  that  with 
which  we  propose  to  make  the  reader 
acquainted,  is  a  comparative  view  of 
the  activities  of  that  terrible  personi- 
fication which  is  called  tho  Insh  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  abstraction  which, 
before  it  had  become  "  identified  with 
the  popular  party,*'  was  visible,  and 
invested  with  something  of  authority, 
in  what  is  styled  the  Irbh  government. 
The  selections  of  our  correspondent 
are  taken  from  tho  public  prints,  but 
thev  are  taken  cautiously,  and  are 
authenticated  by  convincing  evidence. 
The^  are  also  taken  fairly,  without 
partiality  or  exaggeration.  Wo  lav, 
in  substance,  the  history  of  a  single 
year,  or  rather  part  of  a  year,  before 
the  reader.  It  shall  be  that  of  the 
year  past,  or  of  eleven  months  of  It. 
So  much  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 
Within  that  space  of  time,  or,  to  be 
more  exact,  within  ten  months  and 
twenty-fonr  days  (up  to  Norember 
S4),  our  corretpondeat  htm  observed 
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in  the  newspapers*  reports,  which  he 
has  found  to  be  current,  and  which  he 
has  forwarded  to  us,  of 


Attempts  to  murder, 
Acts  of  incendiarism. 


242 
17 


Threatening  notices,  arsons,  cases 
of  sacrilege,  riots,  brutal  assaidts,  &c. 
&c.,  almost  innumerable. 

Attempts  to  murder,  ascertained 
to  have  been  successful,     .     .102 

Attempts  not  known  to  have  oc- 
casioned the  death  of  the  object,  142 

The  Irish  government  appears  to 
have  ofiered  rewards  in  seventy-seven 
instances. 


Murder, 

44 

Attempts  to  murder. 

.     26 

Arson,          .         ... 

6 

Sacrilege, 

.       I 

The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that 
these  statements  contain  returns  from 
which  the  number  of  offences  in  Ire^ 
land  can  be  learned.  A  single  county 
could,  perhaps,  present  a  larger  and 
more  appalling  catalogue  of  crime 
than  that  which  our  correspondent  has 
furnished.  He  has,  indeed,  guarded 
us  effectually  against  the  idea,  that  we 
are  to  look  upon  his  notices  as  con- 
taining an  enumeration  of  offences,  by 
accompanying  them  with  a  return 
from  Tipperary.  In  that  one  county, 
it  appears,  that,  at  the  spring  and  the 
summer  assizes  for  1838, 

The  number  of  Coroner's  Inquests  re- 
turned, (for  which  the  county  paid), 
was,         ....         224 

The  number  of  presentments  for 
malicious  injuries  to  property, 
also  paid,         ...  59 

Such  a  return  would,  of  itself,  teach 
us  to  infer,  that  the  statements  of  our 
correspondent,  gathered  from  reports 
of  crime  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  con- 
tain not  an  enumeration  of  capital  of- 
fences, but  a  selection  from  them.  It 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  be  thus  reminded, 
that  the  details  of  242  attempts  (of 
which  102,  at  least,  were  successful) 
to  murder,  occurring  within  a  space  of 
less  than  eleven  months,  aro  to  be  re- 
garded as  no  more  than  specimens  of 
the  offences  perpetrated  in  Ireland. 
Yet  so  it  is.  Enormous  as  this  amount 
of  crime  ought  to  be  considered,  it  is 
perhaps  not  a  tenth,  we  believe  cer- 
tainly not  a  A€i]h  paxV.  oi  Wi«  q'^«ci<&^ 
of  which  it  i&  a  wVeeledL  v^\mKtL« 
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Tbe  principle  of  selection  adopted 
by  our  correspondent}  appears  to  us^ 
if  we  have  rightly  divined  it,  eminent- 
ly sound  and  good.  It  has  assisted  us 
much  in  ascertaining  the  acts  which 
are  held  as  capital  offences^  by  what 
has  been  termed  tbe  ''  de  facto  goYem- 
ment  of  Ireland.**  The  details  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured,  are  of 
cases  in  which  the  cause  of  the  mur- 
derous assault  had  been  discovered^  or 
was  surmised.  They  rarely  have  re- 
ference to  crimes  of  which  private 
malice  or  revenge  was  the  instigating 
cause.  The  murderous  assaults  of 
which  our  correspondent  has  given  us 
the  details  ivore  punishments,  it  woul(l 
geem,  visited  by  a  community  for  a 
breach  of  its  laws.  These  laws  are 
not  plainly  and  authoritatively  pro- 
mulgated, but,  although  failing  m  this 
important  requisite,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, appearing  often  somewhat  ca- 
pricious m  their  operation,  they  are^ 
nevertheless,  vigilantiy  administered, 
and  may  be  learned  by  all  who  take 
pains  to  study  them,  as  the  laws  of 
Tiaturo  herself  are  studied,  in  their 
effects,  in  the  dreadful  execution  of 
their  pe^nal  sentences.  In  this  neces- 
sary study,  our  valued  correspondent 
is  evidently  a  proficient.  His  papers 
establish  the  truth,  that  the  following, 
as  well  as  other  seemingly  innocent 
acts,  are  held  to  be  capitid  offences  in 
Ireland,  by  a  body  powerful  enough 
to  punish  for  them. 

1.  Enforcement,  or  being  instru- 
mental in  the  enforcement,  of  rights 
of  property. 

2.  Unpopular  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise. 

8.  Prosecuting  or  giving  evidence 
against  one  accused  of  what  is  termed 
an  insurrectionary  offence. 

4.  Delivering,  as  a  juror,  an  ob- 
noxious verdict  on  a  capital  charge. 

5.  Protestantism — with  or  without 
the  aggravation  of  having  embraced 
the  heresy  as  a  convert. 

6.  Refusal  to  enter  into  certain  se- 
cret societies,  or  even  ignorance  of 
their  signs  and  pass-words. 

We  shall,  painful  as  the  task  must 
be  to  writer  and  reader,  select  and 
arrange  under  each  of  these  heads, 
some  details  illustrative  of  the  prin- 
ciple expressed  in  it. 

1.  Enforcement,  &c.,  of  Rights  of 
Pbofekty, 

The  eridencea  of   the   eiiitottce 
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and  authority  of  this  lav  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  our  difficulty  would  be 
to  select  from  them  ;  and  they  are  so 
notorious,  that,  were  it  not  indispen- 
sable to  other  parts  of  our  subject,  we 
should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
even  to  make  selections.  .  It  appears 
that  every  individual  at  all  concerned 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  obnoxious 
rights  is  a  party  in  the  crime,  and 
liable  to  the  severest  penalty.  The 
tenant  who  enters  into  possession  of 
the  farm  from  which  a  predecessor  has 
been  evicted — the  bailiff  who  has  served 
notice  of  ejectment,  or  who  has  given 
the  intruder  possession — the  agent 
who  has  superintended  the  processes 
.^the  landlord  who  has  directed  or 
authorised  them — all  have  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
insurrectionary  law ; — ^nav,  the  indi- 
vidual who  may  be  so  bold  as  to  con- 
tinue a  friendly  intercourse  with  a 
delinauent  placed  imder  ban,  must  be 
upon  his  guard — the  excommunication 
is  strict 

Landlords. 

County  Waterford,  ^'itir  Kecffe 
of  Mountain  Castle,  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,  had  committed  a  breach  of 
the  agrarian  laws,  and  was  condemned 
for  the  offence.  His  age  (he  was 
eighty- two  years  old)  could  not  move 
compassion ;  and  an  attempt,  which 
proved  abortive,  was  made  to  assas- 
sinate him. 
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Oar  informant  states,"  we  give  the 
report  as  extracted  from  the  Waterford 
Mail,  **  that,  a  short  time  since,  Mr  Keeffe 
purchased  a  large  eitate  in  the  county,  and 
that,  on  the  leases  falling  into  his  hands, 
the  occupying  tenants  would  not  pay  more 
for  the  land  than  what  they  had  previously 
paid,  which,  we  have  been  informed,  was 
only  5s.  per  acre.  Mr  Keeffe,  who  was  a 
wealthy  man,  and  of  course  purchased  the 
property  as  any  other  man  might,  expected 
an  advanced  rent.  The  tenants  objected 
to  any  advance,  and  some  were  ejected. 
On  Sunday  last,  on  Mr  Keeffe's  way  to 
chapel,  about  Ave  miles  from  Dungarvan, 
as  he  was  riding,  he  was  accosted  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  by  a  person  in  a  blue 
coat,  who  had  a  blunderbuss  concealed, 
with,  '  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  the 
man  in  jail  ?  '.—alluding  to  the  former 
assassin— on  which  Mr  Keeffe  attempted 
to  dismount,  saying,  at  the  time,  *  spare 
my  life  and  his  shall  be  spared.*  The 
fellow  instantly  levelled  his  bhmderbuss, 
which  he  diaeharged,  UUing  tbe  horse, 
•md  M^bft  i^tii  «t  i)b»  «wD0unte  Vdl  Mr 
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Ktai^'s  body,  who,  we  undentADdi  died 
the  flune  night  Thii  occurred  on  the 
mein  road,  in  the  sight  of  geveral  penoni 
within  tho  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  jards,  and  the  fellow  was  allowed 
to  depart,  without  the  mallest  inter- 
ference to  arrest  him,  into  a  neighbour- 
ing wood." 

County  Tipperary, "^The  follow- 
ing extracts^  from  a  proyincial  paper 
aro  the  Gazette,  will  tell  their  own 
story: — 

*'  The  £xeeUent  PopuIaiioH  again.'— 'On 
Sottday  last,  as  Mr  John  Scully  was  riding 
in  firom  his  place  at  Dualla,  to  attend  mass 
at  the  chapel,  ho  was  attacked  by  some 
men  in  arms,  with  their  faces  blackened, 
who  handed  him  a  written  document,  to 
the  contents  of  which  they  ordered  him  to 
swear.  Mr  Scully  courageously  refused. 
They  then  told  him  to  dismount,  and  go 
npon  his  knees,  till  they  would  shoot  him ; 
whereon  he  replied  he  would  not,  but 
would  die  as  he  was,  adding,  that  if  they 
spared  him,  he  would  acquit  himself  ho- 
nonrably  with  regard  to  the  b^ness  in 
question.  They  replied  they  would  giye 
him  a  trial,  and  departed.  Mr  Scully  is 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  one  of  the  ma- 
gistrates recently  appointed  by  Lord  MuU 
grave,  notwithstanding  which,  he  was  thus 
treated  by  the  noble  pisantry." 

XProm  the  Jhiblin  Gazette,) 

"  JDu^Un  CoMtU,  June  19,  1838 John 

Scully,  Est).,  of  Dualla,  in  the  coudty  of 
Tipperary,  was  stopped  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  Cashel,  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m., 
on  the  17th  instant,  by  two  men,  having 
their  faces  partly  blackened,  and  one  of 
ihem  armed  with  a  pistol,  which  he  placed 
to  Mr  Scully's  breast,  and  threatened  him 
if  he  would  turn  a  Widow  Cody  from  her 
Jand.-^One  hundred  pounds.** 

Queen's  County,* — It  is  enough  to 
name  the  late  lamented  Earl  of  Nor- 
bury,  a  nobleman  and  a  landlord 
whose  high  and  benevolent  qualities 
even  bigotry  and  political  opposition 
confess.  Generosity  and  forbearance^ 
and  the  great  benefits  flowing  from 
the  residence  of  a  wealthy  and  munifi- 
cent pit>prietor^  could  not  avail  to 
protect  him.  Within  his  own  de- 
mesne,  in  open  day^  the  generous  and 
unsuspecting  nobleman  was  assassina- 
ted. This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  in- 
stance,  since  the  butchery  of  Lord 
Kilwarden  in  180d>  when  rebellion 
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was  openly  avowed,  in  which  a  noble- 
man has  been  murdered. 

The  agrarian  system  has  been  well 
directed.  Its  ministers  have  walked 
warily.  Their  first  punbhments  were 
visited  upon  the  poor  and  helpless-— 
on  those  whom  necessity  forced  to 
break  their  laws — on  tenants  who 
must  perish  if  they  gave  up  the  re- 
sidence which  the  *^  people'*  re- 
quired them  to  surrender — and  on  ^ 
bailifib,  and  those  other  humbler  ser- 
vants of  a  landed  proprietor,  whose 
only  means  of  living  were  derived 
from  employments  by  which  they  were 
sometimes  transgressors  against  the 
*'  agrarian"  law.  This  was  a  species 
of  tactique  in  which  the  gentry  could 
not  imitate  them.  They  would  not 
punish  tenantry,  or  servants,  or  de- 
pendants who  kept  the  secrets  of  the 
conspiracy,  or  who  contributed  to  the 
funds  by  which  agitators  were  hired 
and  insurrection  was  extended.  They 
used  t6  say,  '<  We  cannot  visit,  on 
these  poor  aefenceless  creatures,  penal 
consequences  of  misdeeds  to  which 
they  are  comqelled."  The  cruelty  of 
the  insurgents  was,  for  its  purpose, . 
wiser.  It  gradually  weakenea  the  de- 
pendence of  tho  poor  upon  the  rich-— 
loosened  the  attachment  which  should 
subsist  between  them — sowed  the  seeds 
of  mutual  distrust — embarrassed  the 
operations  of  law — and,  in  time^ 
brought  the  whole  rural  population 
under  the  authority  of  the  system  to 
which  it  ministerea. 

As  the  power  of  the  confederacy 
increased,  its  victims  were  selected 
from  higher  stations.  Within  the  last 
vear  the  number  of  gentlemen  who 
nave  been  murdered,  or  assaulted,  or 
threatened,  is  so  considerable,  as  to 
indicate  a  very  alarming  degree  of 
confidence  in  the  directors  of  the  move- 
ment. The  Dublin  Evening  Mail 
gives  publicity  to  a  report  that  Lord 
Carew,  a  well-known  Liberal,  received 
threatening  notices,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  left  the  country.  The  Go- 
vernment offered  a  reward  for  the 
writer  of  a  threatening  notice,  or,  aa 
the  document  might  be  interpreted,  a 
friendly  warning  to  Lord  Bloomfield. 
Other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  have 
been  similarly  admonished ;  and,  as  a 


•  In  this  one  insCaooe  we  depart  from  the  lists  ftiTnish«d  \s%  QVt  cotmi^iAvQN.*  "V^ 
.aS  o^Mw  m  JUadtaan^iwrn  within  the  erenti  of  lift  ^mt. 
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comment  upon  these   dreadful    mis-  liberality,  and  every  one  hero  mast  feel 

sives,  and  a  notice  that  the  power  and  and  mourn  his  loss,  as  he  would  that  of 

purposes  of  the  confederacy  of  assas-  his  father,  benefactor,  protector,  and  best 

sination  have   reached   their   height^  friend.     No  one  act  of  his  life  was  calcu- 

murder  commences  its  operations  upon  i*'®^  ^  giv*  offence,  and  in  managing  his 

the  most  exalted  class  of  society,  by  estate  every  act  of  his  was  necessary  and 

tho  cxeaition  of  Lord  Norbury,  for  i"*^J  "*y»  he  would  not  say  one  unkind 

the  "crime,"  or,  rather,  false  suspi-  word,  much  less  do  any  unkind  act  towards 

cion  of  the  "crime"  of  landlordism.  *"y  **"•• 

We  extract  from  the  DubUn  Even-  .  ,**  J?  "'"^*  *^«  following  palUaUon— 

ing  Mail  a  representotion  given  of  *°^*!,^  **  J'J^^S^xt^^*  J"»*»fi<»*'o°-of  t»»« 

this  enormity  by  an  organ  of  tho  po-  TT^''  *^^  ^"'"^  ^""^""'i  ^ir'^l  ^*^?'  f 

pular  party  and  will  have  a  word  of  ^^  ^^  evening.     We  shall  not  offer  a  single 

^^rr»rr>l^*  tl  ««U-  ,.«^«  u       \M ^  ^AA  obscrvstion  upon  the  article,  but  leave  it  to 

comment  to  offer  upon  it.     We  add,  „^^^  ,y^^^  fj  ,^  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^        .^^ 

ahio,  a  note  from  the  correspondent  of  ^f     ^lic  opinion  mu.t  .w.rd  it 

the  Dublin  Evening  Mail :—  ..  The  first  notice  was  (a.  oor  readers 

**  The  public  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  will   recollect)   headed   *   Lord   NoaauRr 

peculiar  features  of  daring  and  audacity  wmnded,*  and  ended  with  ascribing  *>a- 

which  characterised  this  dreadful  murder.  ^*»^ '  »  t^«  c>uA  of  the  atUck.       The 

The  high  road  was  within  sixty  yards  of  lecond  notice  is  under  the  head— 

the  spot  on  which  the  assassin  stood.     It  "  *  Murder  of  Lord  Norburt — Un- 

was  an  open  space at  least  there  was  no  fortunately,  murder  we  must  now  call  it^ 

thick  plantation,  or  a  particle  of  under-  I'Ord  Norbury  is  dead.      He  died  at  twelve 

cover.     The  trees  are  fir—without  lower  o'clock   yesterday,    wounded   by  five  swan 

brauches,  and  growing  far  apart  from  each  dropv,  one  of  which  touched  the  lungs  sod 

other ;  so  that  any  one  passing  the  road,  proved  fatal.     The  circumstances,  the  mo- 

neeessarily  commanded  a  view  of  the  po-  tives,  are  still  involved  in  considerable  roys- 

■ition  of  all  the  parties,  before  and  after  ^>'y*     Various  reports  were  in  circulation 

the  shot  was  fired.     It  should  bo  borne  in  on  Wednesday ;  we  gave  them  as  rcporu, 

mind  that  the  day  was  a  holiday,  and  that  attaching  to  each  just  the  proportion  of  weight 

therefore  it  was  to  be  calculated  that  many  they  received  from  the  public,  and  no  one 

might  be  going  to  and  fro  on  the  road,  that  day  knew  any  thing  else.     Little  more 

But  there  was  a  second  road,  at  the  other  than  reports,  except  as  to  the  manner  of  the 

aide  of  the  field  in  which  Lord  Norbury  murder,  is  known  as  yet.     It  is  known  that 

was  shot,  called  the  Abbey  Road.    There  his  Lordship  wu  walking  with. his  Scotch 

was  on  this  road  a  funeral  passing  at  the  steward  through  a  shrubbery,  when  a  man 

very  moment  that  tho  fatal  deed  was  being  just  raised  his  head  and  shoulder  above  a 

perpetrated.     It  appears  that  at  this  fune-  bush,  snd  fired  the  fatal  shot.     This  fact  is 

ral   from  forty  to  fifty  persons  were  in  ascertained. 

attendance,  every  one  of  whom  must  have  *'  '  f  he  rest  is  rumour ;  but  one  rumour 
heard  the  shot,  and  most  probably  seen  grsdually  displsces  sll  others  :  it  is,  that  the 
the  assassin  escape ;  for  it  is  physically  murder  arose  out  of  the  landlord  crime  of 
impossible  that  he  could  have  gotten  up  extermination.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Nor- 
out  of  the  dyke  and  against  the  hedge  to«  bury  had  got  infected  with  the  horrible  ex- 
wards  the  other  road.  Indeed,  the  trace  terminating  mania,  and  had  got  250  notices 
proves  distinctly  that  he  went  along  the  to  quit  served  on  his  tenants.  We  do  not 
field,  and  in  view  of  every  person  attend-  vouch  for  the  statement ;  but,  if  true,  hea- 
ing  this  funeral ;  and  yet  ignorance  of  tho  vens  I  what  a  scene  of  crime,  cruelty,  cala- 
whole  transaction  is  affected,  and  an  ap-  niity,  and  human  suffering  is  presented  by 
pearance  of  innocence  as  to  the  cause,  the  ejection — houseless,  homeless,  and  food- 
and  regret  at  the  event  assumed,  to  an  less— of  250  families  to  starvation  and  death, 
extent  calculated  to  mislead  the  most  acute  ^e  shall  not  dwell  on  it.  We  do  not  notice 
and  diligent."  it  to    excuse,  hut  to  account,  for  such  a 

'*  When  the  body  had  been  laid  in  the  horrid  crime.     It  is  not  that  we  abhor  the 

vault,  the  Rev.  Mr  Rafferty,  parish  priest  single  murder  less,  hut  that,  if  po$tible,  tre 

of  Tullamoore,  addressed  the  assembled  deprecate  the  tyttem  of  wholetale  murder 

meeting  at  considerable  length,  and  with  more,*  '* 

much  propriety.  I  understand  he  delivered  .       ,.         .               .»,*.* 

m  similar  address  at  his  chapel  on  Sunday  The  allegationa  agamst  Lord  Nor- 

laat.     Amongst  other  obM>rvations,  in  re-  bury,  in  this  execrable  passage,  the 

ference  to  Lord  Norbury,  he  said—  correspondent   of  the  Evening  Mail 

*'  '  I  have  known  this  illustrious  noble-  pronounces  utterly  false.     When  the 

^lur  inprirmte  mndia  pubUo^^hia  life  has  lamented  nobleman,  some  yean  since, 

A"«o  ^fw  in  mete  of  cberitj,  Uqdnesiy  and  came  into  poineiMaoiL  ot  \ua  ^xo^octy  t 
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tie  foand  it  absolutely  necessary  for  nor  the  papers  likely  to  be  read  by 
the  peace  of  the  country  to  disposses  the  Precursors  of  the  present  day  (wo 
some  persons  of  notoriously  bad  cha-  mean,  of  course,  the  stamped  news- 
racter.      From  that  time,  on  an  cs-  papers),  directly  affirm  that  assassin- 
tate  of  a  rental  of  from  L.  12,000  to  ation  is  in  itself  a  good.  It  is  described 
L..  14,000  per  annum,  more  than  one  as  only  the  lesser  of  two  evils.     The 
or  two  removals  have  not  taken  place  modern  papers  will  not,  in  all  proba- 
in  any  year,  and  at  present  there  is  bility,  proscribe  by  name  the  nuisances 
not  more  than  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  to  be  abated,  at  least  they  will  not  do 
ejectment  cases  pending.     So  much  so  in  every  instance ;  but  if  they  teach 
for  a  negative  of  the  expressed  false-  the  people  that  what  they  term  "  the 
hoods  in  the  Pilot — now  for  the  not  landlord's  crime**  is  a  worse  evil  and 
less  abominable  suppression  of  truth,  a  fouler  sin  than  the  retaliation  which 
Every  individual  in  the  neighbour-  they  represent  as  the  tenant's  natural 
hood  willing  to  labour  had  employ-  though  sinful  remedy  and  revenge^ 
ment  in  the  works  on  Lord  Norbury*s  they  offer  all  the  encouragement  to 
honse  and  demesne,  the  disbursements  crime  which  is  compatible  with  a  care 
to  the  workmen  and  labourers  amount-  to  exempt  themselves  from  being  con- 
ing to  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  victed  of  conspiracy  to  murder,  and 
per  week.     This  expenditure,  as  was  more  mischief  is  done  by  leaving  sus- 
naturally  to  be  anticipated,  now  ceases,  picion  upon  all  the  landlords  of  Ire* 
A  thousand  human  beings  are  proba-  land,  and  permitting  circumstances  to 
\Aj  deprived,  at  this  inclement  season,  mark  out,  from  time  to  lime,  the  re- 
ef their  ordinary  means  of  subsistence  quisite  victims — than  if,  by  naming 
— ^means  supplied  to  them  from  the  certain  individuals  who  were  to  be 
resources  of  the  noble  victim.     Yet,  taken  off,  they  were  to  abridge  their 
at  such  a  price,  the  power  of  bringing  own    occupation,   and  cause  a    per- 
destitution  upon  so  great  numbers,  is  suasion  to  spread  abroad  that  the  land- 
the  conspiracy  willing  to  execute  sen-  lords,  not  named  in  the  lists  of  Pre- 
tence of  death ;    and  its  minister  of  cursionary  proscription,  were  to   be 
vengeance  is  free  to  effect  his  purpose  regarded  popular  and  unattainted. 
within  hearing,  and  probably  in  the        In  the  old  time  matters  were  ma- 
sight,  of  many,  whom  his  crime  de-  nagcd  thus — 
prives  of  the  means  of  life,  and  who      .         ,.    ,.t    «*,>    «       ,  ^ 
dare  not,  or  wUl  not,  defeat  his  at-  ^PP^^^J^  (No.  27),  Secret  Committee 
tempt,  or  deUver  him  up  to  justice.  ^/  Ireland.-^  Union  Star. 

On  the  intention  with  which  the  The  Union  Star  appeared  at  irre- 
extract  from  the  ''popular  journal**  gular  periods,  was  printed  on  one  side 
was  written  we  offer  no  remark.  We  of  the  paper,  to  fit  it  for  being  pasted 
do  not  accuse  the  writer  of  recom-  on  walls,  and  frequently  second  edi- 
mending  the  assassination  of  every  tions  were  publbhcd  of  the  same  num- 
gentleman  whom  rumour  accuses  of  hers.  It  chiefly  consisted  of  names 
purposing  to  exercise  the  right  of  re-  and  abusive  characters  of  persons  sup- 
moving  a  bad  tenant,  but  we  have  no  posed  to  have  been  informers  against 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  manner  united  Irishman,  or  active  opposers 
in  which  he  speaks  of  Lord  Norbury*s  of  their  designs:  and  to  such  lists 
murder  is  calculated  to  have  a  most  were  generally  added  the  most  furious 
injurions  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  exhortations  to  the  populace  to  rise 
people.  If  the  editor  of  the  Pilot,  or  and  take  vengeance  on  their  oppres- 
Mr  O'Connell,  his  intimate  friend  sors.  Each  number  commences  with 
and  adviser,  for  whose  offences  he  is  the  following  words : — "  As  the  Union 
said  to  have  vicariously  suffered  the  Star  is  an  official  paper,  the  managers 
penalty  of  a  long  imprisonment,  knew  promise  the  public  that  no  characters 
any  thing  of  the  proceedings  of  trea-  shall  be  hazarded  but  such  as  are  de- 
son  in  1797»  it  woidd  not,  perhaps,  nounced  by  authority,  as  being  the 
have  failed  to  suggest  itself  to  them,  partners  and  creatures  of  Pitt,  and  his 
that  the  mandates  to  assassinate,  in  sanguinaryjourneyman,  Luttrel.  The 
the  rebellion  of  those  years,  were  Star  offers  to  public  justice  the  follow* 
expressed  in  a  form  not  very  unlike  ing  detestable  traitors,  as  spies  and 
that  which  they  have  inadvertently  perjured  informers.  Perhaps  some 
adopted  for  the  manifestoes  of  modem  arm  more  lucky  tVitta  iDiie  xc«\.  toa?! 
Neither  tbe  UniimStar  reach  bis  heart  wi4  twft  ^^  ^«t\^ 
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from  bondage.**     Then  followed  tbo  nobleman  towards  an  onsoriptural  and 

lists  of  proscription,  of  which,  from  demoralising  religion.    Whatever  the 

the  wanton  cruelty  with  which  indivi-  act  may  have  been  in  itself,  it  should 

duals  are  brought  forward,  as  objects  have  been  in  the  sight  of  Roman  Ca- 

of  popular  odium,  it  is  impossible  to  tholics  meritorious.      They  did   not 

give  an  example.     The  exhortations  regard  it.     They  did  not  regard  the 

with  which  each  number  concluded,  religion  of  Mr  Keeffe.     In  granting 

may  be  judged  of  frpm  the  following  Mr  Scully  a  reprieve,  they  gave  him 

extracts.     From  these  extracts,  which  the  benefit,  most  probably,  of  his  po- 

are  numerous  and  pertinent,  we  can  litical    services    rather   than   of  his 

find  space  but  for  one.    ^'  We  certain^  religious  belief.     This  is  a  peculiarity 

/y  do  not  advise,  though  we  do  not  which  should  not  be  overlooked   or 

decry  assassination,   as  we  conceive  forgotten ;   the  agrarian  confederacy 

it  is  the  ofdy  mode  at  present,  within  in  Ireland,  which  has  not  admitted, 

the  reach  of  Irishnen  to  bring  to  jus-  since  perhaps  1803,  a  single  Protes- 


tice  the  royal  agents,  who  are  con- 
stantly exercising  rapes,  murders,  and 
burnings,  through  our  devoted  coun- 
try. We  appeal  to  thy  noble  and 
venerated  name,  O  Brutus !  ** 

We,  without  oflbring  any  comment 
on  this  document,  return  to  our  sub- 
ject. Indeed  it  was  not  a  departure 
from  it  to  cast  a  passing  glance  upon 
an  Irish  newspaper. 

From  a  mass  of  instances  in  which 
landlords,  for  enforcing  or  for  being 
suspected  of  a  design  to  enforce  their 
rights,  have  suffered  in  person,  pro- 
perty, or  peace  of  mind,  wo  have 
chosen  three.  These  cases  we  have 
selected,  not  merely  because  of  the 
station  and  respectability  of  the  seve- 
ral actual  or  meditated  victims,  but 
because  there  was,  with  some  diver- 
sities, one  principle  of  agreement  in 
all,  which  tends  to  exhibit,  in  a  very 
striking  poiat  of  view,  the  inflexible 
determination  and  impartiality  of 
Irish  agrarian  justice.  Mr  Keeti^  and 
Mr  Scully  were  Roman  Catholics 
actually  on  their  way  to  their  places 
of  worship  when  the  one  was  mur- 
dered and  the  other  threatened.  Lord 
Norbury  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic, 
bnt  at  his  own  expense  (if  we  are  to 
credit  a  statement  in  the  Dublin  Even^ 
ing  Mail),  "  he  had  built  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel.  To  *'  love  their  na- 
tion," however,  and  to  "  have  builded 
them  a  synagogue,*'  was  not  to  win 
favour  or  mercy  from  them.  This  is 
not  the  time  nor  the  place  in  which 
we  could  feel  at  ease  in  commenting 
on  the  indulgence  of  the  lamented 


tant  into  its  ranks,  consisting  exclu- 
sively of  Roman  Catholics,  is  not  to 
be  propitiated  by  the  building  of  a 
chapel  to  spare  a  Protestant  landlord, 
and  will  not  have  mercy  on  a  con- 
demned Roman  Catholic,  although  he 
is  upon  his  way  "  to  mass.'* 

Agents. 

County  Tipperary, — Austin  Cooper 

and    O'Kcefe,    Esqrs,  —  Mr 

Cooper,  the  victim  of  this  foul  murder, 
indeed  one  of  the  two,  for  Mr  Wey- 
land,  a  gentleman  of  irreproachable 
character,  also  died,  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  those  rarely-gifted  men 
who  win  upon  the  affections  of  per- 
sons of  all  classes  and  dispositions. 
He  was  an  extensive  land-agent,  and 
sustained  with  unblemished  reputation 
a  high  place  in  society  ;  but,  uthough 
personally  of  the  most  intrepid  cha- 
racter, he  was  so  sensible  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  perils  he  must  encounter 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  that  he 
had  resolved  to  give  up  his  agencies, 
with  tlieir  emoluments,  rather  than 
retain  them  amidst  the  dangers  to 
which  they  must  expose  him  in  so 
perturbed  and  vicious  a  state  of  society. 
All  accounts  concur  in  representing 
him  as  one  to  whom  an  uncharitable, 
or  even  a  harsh  action,  was  scarcely 
possible,  one  in  whom  the  poor  were 
ever  sure  to  find  a  faithful  friend  and 
protector.  And  it  is  sdd  that  they 
most  freely  availed  themselves  of  his 
liberal  bounties  oven  to  the  very  day 
and  hour  in  which  it  was  arranged 
that  they  should  take  his  life.*     We 


*  It  is  said  that,  at  the  moment  when  the  lamented  gentleman  was  about  to  enter 

his  carriage  on  the  morning  of  his  death,  he  was  arrested  by  a  female,  who  came  with 

m  story  oF»  »jck  person  in  want  of  nourishment  and  medicine.     Mr  Cooper,  though 

in  hmgte,  delayed  to  coarerBe  with  and  supply  her.     The  woman  was  a  stnoger^  and 

Amd  come  mm  m  ^^y  to  leMm  his  intended  ro»d»  and  to  \m\x«|  ^ubu 
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ghall  hare  oecasiop  to  refer  to  the 
ease  of  Mr  O*  Keefe  elsewhere,  and  will 
therefore  spare  the  reader  an  un- 
repetition. 
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"  Cwiity  Ttppenxry. — The  Barbarons 
Murder  of  Anitin  Cooper,  E-q.,  and  at- 
tempt to  Mnrder  two  otben — The  follow- 
ing are  additional  particnlara  of  this  atro- 
dous  trannetion  :— As  Austin  and  Samuel 
Cooper,  Esqrs.  (brothers),  of  Kilmore,  in 
^  coanty  of  Tipperarj,  were  proceeding 
together  in  a  gig  from  Kilmore  to  Tipperary, 
■t  about  seren  o'clock  yesterday  morning, 
areompanied  by  Frauds  Weyland,  Esq.,  on 
boraeback,  they  were  fired  at  by  four  fellows 
vhoae  facet  were  blackened,  and  who  had 
merioualj   eoneealed   themselves   inside 


of  Tipperary,  for  the  disoorery  ind  convic- 
tion of  the  murderers  of  Mr  Cooper.    What 
a  contrast  to  this  is  presented  in  the  conduct 
of  the  '  excellent  population '  on  the  same 
occasion  : — '  A  curious  circumstance  (sayt 
the     Tipperary     Constitution)    connected 
with  this  dreadful  and  long- concocted  mur- 
der is,  that  immediately  after  the  several 
shots  had  been  fired,  Mr  Cooper  distinctly 
heard  shots  fired  in  the  direction  of  Ballin- 
temple  road,  also   several  shots    evidently 
proceeding  from  another  party  of  six  persona, 
who  had  undoubtedly  been  placed  on  that 
lino  in  case   Mr  Cooper  should  have  gone 
that  load.     There  were  also  scouU  placed 
in  different  directions,  and  on  Mr  Cooper  a 
return  with  the  dead  and  wounded  gentle- 
men, he  met  two  of  those.     Mr  Weyland 


£tch  on  the  left  side  of  the  road.  Each  of  ^j ^  ^^  itiemt  '  Boys,  this  a  bad  business ; 
liioie  fellows  levelled  and  discharged  his  ^on't  you  bring  on  the  hats,  and  catch  the 
piece  almost  at  the  same  insUnt.     Three  of     |u,rse  for  us  ?'     To  which  they  returned  a 


piece — 

the  shots  took  effect.  One  of  them  struck 
Mr  Weyland'a  horse  in  the  eye,  another 
Btroek  Mr  Weyland  in  the  small  of  the 
back,  which  tumbled  him  off  his  horse,  and 
the  third — melancholy  to  relate — shot  Mr 
Austin  Cooper  dead.  It  appears  the  ball 
perforated  lus  head  a  little  above  the  ear. 
On  the  discharge  of  the  shots,  Mr  Samuel 
Cooper  leaped  out  of  the  gig,  and  fired  two 
ibota  at  the  fellows  from  a  fchort  double- 
bwreDed  gun  he  had  in  his  possension,  one 


they 
most  impertinent  and  brutal  answer,  and 
said,  *  Bad  luck  to  them  if  they'd  have 
any  thing  to  say  to  them  1 1*  When  the 
police  and  magistrates  went  to  search  for 
the  ruffians  they  were  mocked  by  the  women, 
who  used  to  call  to  them,  and,  in  a  jeering 
manner,  say,  *  Why  don*t  you  come  in  here, 
may  be  you'd  find  them  here.     Some  said 

•  One  of   the  nobs  was  shot  and  there 

would  soon  be  more  of  them.*     In  fact,  the 
entire  conduct  of  the  farmers  and  peasantry. 


of  which  took  effect,  and  wounded  one  of     before  and  subsequent  to  this  tragical  cir- 


the  ruffians  in  the  face  and  breast,  on  which 
he   dropped   hia   piece    and  reeled    to    the 
groimd.     He,  however,  afterwards  took  up 
the  gun  and  decamped.    Mr  Weyland,  when 
down,  abo  fired  a  pistol  he  fortunately  car- 
ried in  hu  eoat  pocket  at  one  of  the  ruffians, 
by  which,  in  aU  probability,  he  saved  his 
own  life;  for,  at  the   time,  the  fellow  he 
fired  at  waa  taking  deliberate  aim  at  him, 
but  ran  off  with  the  rest  the  moment  Mr 
Weyland  was  in  the  act  of  firing  off  his  pis- 
tol.    There  were  seven  shots  fired  altoge- 
ther, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  had 
not  Mr  8.  Cooper  and  Mr  Weyand  fired  so 
promptly  on  the  assassins,  they  would  all 
three  have  been  murdered.     So  deliberately 
bad  the  fellows  planned  the  business,  that 
they  cut  port  holes  in  the  ditch,  and  allowed 
the  gentiemen  to  pass  a  few  yards  beyond 
the  place  where  thiey  were  lying  in  ambush, 
before  they  fired.     Mr  Weyland  was  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Golden,  but,  we  regret 
to  say,  that  serious  apprehensions  are  en- 
tertained for  his  recovery,  as  the  ball  had 
not   been  extracted    when    our  informant 
wrote,  and  aa  it  was  feared,  from  the  direo- 
tion  in  which  it  lay,  it  had  entered  the  spine. 
.— Znaertdk  Strntdard, 

"  The  Ttppwary  Murder.  —  Fifteen 
bnndred  pounds  (in  addition  to.  the  three 
bnndced  by  Oawwrnmnt)  hare  been  affartd 
Ij  Om  augi§irMt9§  Mod  g0atrj  of  ih§  eowUj 


cumttance,  fully  demonstrates  the  league 
which  exists  for  the  persecution  of  those 
concerned  with  rents  or  otherwise. 

Bailiffs. 

County  Dublin "    Outrageous  attack 

upon  Bailiffs.^On  monday  last,  a  warrant 
waa  entrusted  to  a  bailiff  named  Day,  with 
two  assistants,  to  seize  for  rent  duo  by 
Daniel  O'Connor,  for  lands  at  Ticknock, 
county  Dublin,    the   property  of  Mr  H. 
Bentley.     The  bailiffs  made  their  capture 
good,  and  were  in  possession:    but,  on 
Wednesday,  the  tenant  replevined.  In  the 
course  of  that  day,  several  persons  came 
to  the  place,  and  threatened  to  beat  the 
bailiffa  unmercifully.     In  the  evening,  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  o'clock,  the  writ  of 
replevin  waa  handed  to  the  bailiffs,  and 
they  gave  up  the   seizure,  and   left   for 
Dublin.     They  had   not   proceeded  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  house,  when  they 
were  waylaid  by  nine  or  ten  ruffians,  armed 
with  bludgeons ;  ono  of  them  bad  an  iron 
bar,  and  carried  their  threaU  into  execu- 
tion.    Two  of  the  unfortunate  men  were 
left  for  dead  on  the  road,  the  third  escaped 
by  running  away.    The  bdlifft  were  taken 
into  a  cabin  on  the  road  ride  for  the  night, 
and  this  morning  were  conveyed  in  a  very 
dangeroua  itato  to  \)6ft  CwoiVi  TJ^fi^is^ 
Hoapital.*' 
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(oi  bftyi      ] 

gpoin^  in  jwiu   uio  Ul^« 

about  tW6Htj  man   uioT  ro* 

Wb  a  thejr  pvaiied  the  aoory 
m  dnt  was  firodf  and  a  shout  of  fero- 
tkMt  eacalftatioii  was  raised. 

Daring  this  short  interral  the  party 
IbS  gone  to  Johnson's  hoixsey  and«  find- 
ing  the  door  open,  walked  into  the 
Uidieiif  where  they  foond  his  wife» 
iMk  an  infimt  on  her  lap,  three  other 
ddUreoj  and  her  aged  father.  One 
ef  the  partj  addres^  Mrs  Johnson, 
and  wxuL  diat  the  n^ht  was  fair.  She 
wuA,  **  Yes — come  forward  and  warm 
youraelTes.*'  There  was  no  answer ; 
and,  for  a  space  of  one  or  two  minutes, 
armed  men  continued  to  enter  the 
house  in  a  strange  and  alarming  si- 
loiee.  When  all  had  entered,  one 
nshed  forward  with  a  bludgeon,  and> 
uttering  an  execration,  struck  Mrs 
Johnson  a  heaTy  blow ;  a  second,  while 
the  was  crying  for  mercy,  felled  her 
to  the  earth.  While  down,  she  saw 
that  her  Either  was  struck,  and  heard 
him  say,  "  May  God  have  mercy  on 
mel*'  One  of  the  daughters,  a  girl 
of  thirteen  years  of  age,  held  a  spin- 
niog-wheel  orer  the  f^ble  old  man. 
This  drew  the  attack  upon  herself)  and 
the  poor  child  was  knocked  down, 
dreadfully  mangled,  and  beaten  almost 
to  death.  M'Parland,  however,  was 
the  only  actual  victim  of  the  night. 
The  first  blow  he  received  was  from  a 
hatchet.  After  receiving  it,  be  strug- 
gled towards  his  bed>  where  he  was 
pursued,  the  blows  from  the  same 
deadly  weapon  repeated ;  and  his  skull, 
as  the  surgeon  said,  cloven  into  a 
hundred  pieces.  A  man  held  a  candle 
for  the  murderer  while  he  perpetrated 
the  butchery;  and  he  said  to  him, 
when  it  was  done,  **  Ha  I  ha ! — he*s 
over  I" 

In  the  mean-time  others  were  not 
less  cruelly  engaged ;  some  beating 
Mrs  Johnson — two  striking  at  the 
child  who  had  endeavoured  to  defend 
her  gran(lfather,  while  one  held  her  to 
prevent  her  frbm  falling,  calling  upon 
uer  to  say  where  the  arms  were ;  and, 
when  inconmioded  by  the  blood  which 
streamed  from  her,  or  alarmed  by  its 


staining  his  clothes,  crying  out, ''  Keep 
your  blood  from  me,  you ." 

But  we  must  pause.  The  details 
are,  indeed,  too  full  of  horror.  Those 
which  we  have  given,  we  have  taken, 
scarcely  altered,  except  by  a  slight 
abridgment,  from  the  thrilling,  and, 
we  are  assured,  not  more  than  simply 
true  narrative,  in  a  highly  respectable 
provincial  paper,  the  iVeirry  Telegraph. 
In  the  end  Mrs  Johnson*s  life  was 
spared,  on  condition  of  swearing  that 
she  would  leave  the  farm.  The  paper 
from  which  we  have  extractea  our 
narrative,  conducts  its  recital  through 
subsequent  horrors  of  the  night.  It 
mentions,  also,  the  promptitude  with 
which  the  Irish  government  acted  on 
the  occasion,  and  praises  its  ofPer  of  a 
liberal  reward.  But  what  is  a  reward 
for  information,  if  accompanied  by 
contrivances  like  those,  which  enable 
a  culprit  in  Ireland  to  pack  his  jury. 
No  criminal  has  suffered  for  the  crime 
of  M'Farland*s  murder ;  and,  it  is  said 
that  the  wretched  and  broken-hearted 
Johnsons  are  making  preparations  to 
leave,  not  only  their  residence,  but 
their  country,  in  which  they  feel  that 
they  cannot  hope  to  be  protected. 

The  instance  of  punishment  which 
we  shall  next  lay  before  the  reader 
wo  select  from  the  proceedings  of  a 
southern  district.  Wc  give  it  as  the 
Dublin  Evenimj  Mail  has  extracted 
the  report  from  a  provincial  journal. 
The  locality  of  the  incident  will  not 
be  doubted.  It  will  bo  at  once  recog- 
nised that  "  Tipperary  loquitur."  • 

**  Incendiarism.'—  An  Attempt  to  Burn 
a  Man  and  hie  Family  to  Death.  —  On 
tho  night  of  Tuesday,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  a 
dwclling-houso  on  the  lands  blood-stained 
Curroghneddy  was  set  in  flames.  Michael 
Quinlan,  the  occupier,  and  family  being  in 
bed  and  asleep  at  the  time,  they  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  burned  alive, 
had  not  a  portion  of  tho  thatch  fallen  in  a 
fiery  flake  on  Quintan's  face.  On  starting 
up  and  looking  about  him,  all  around  was 
one  red  glare  of  light,  and  there  was  an 
intense  heat  like  that  of  a  red-hot  furnace, 
which  rendered  breathing  difHcult.  He 
was  stupified  and  almost  suffocated.  What 
was  he  to  do  ?     Beside  him  lay  liis  wife 


*  And  yet  a  doubt  is  possible.  Similar  cruelties  are  ascribed  to  other  counties. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  Mayo  to  bum  a  widow,  and,  we  believe,  seven  ehildreiif  to  death  / 
and,  as  In  the  Tipperary  outrage,  the  dopr  was  fastened  from  without. 
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and  children,  itUHn  profound  Bleep.  There  2.  Unpopulab  ExEftclsE  OF  Elect- 

WBS  a  cracUiDg  of  timber,  a  tumbllDg  in  IVE  Franchise. 
of  the  rafters  in  one  comer,  a  dense  smoke, 

and  a  swarm  of  fiery  and  scorching  par-  "  ^^^y  Sligo.—Attroeioua  Murderw-^ 

tides.     Quinlan   leaped  out  of  bed,  and  -R*^^'*"*.— Edward  Coughlin  had  been  at 

dragged  liis  sleeping  wife  and  children  to  ®'*K<»  ^^  t^e  fir«t  insUnt,   and   returniDg 

the  middle  of  the  floor,  all  naked  as  they  ■^"*  **°  o'clock,  he  was  attacked  by  tome 

lay.     He  then  rushed  to  the  door,  unbar-  P«"on   or   persons   as   yet  unknown,  who 

red  it,  and  thought  to  open  it ;  but  it  was  '*'"<^  J*'™  several  blows  of  stones  on  the 

fastened  on  the  outside.    He  dragged  and  ^f*^»  *****  °"  **>*  ^^^^  parts  of  his  body  ; 

tugged—but  in  vain.      At  last,  with  that  ^'"  ***'  ^"  knocked  off,  but  being  so  near 

superhuman  strength  which  despair  alone  ^^^y^^^  he  hoped  to  have  reached  it  be- 

can  give,  he  tore  the  door  off  its  hinges,  ^®^?  ^^  should  become  exhausted  ;  he  rode 

and  rushed  out,  almost  enveloped  in  white  ^uriou^Iy  almost  a  mile  and  a  half  after  being 

wreathing  smoke  and    eddying  sparkles.  ■••*uJt«<J»  and  then,  from  weakness  and  loss 

On  the  ouUide  every  thing  was  rendered  °^  ^^otiA,  fell  off  his  horse  dead.     I  attended 

distinct  by  the  crimson  glare  of  light  from  *^®  inquest,  and  saw  that  the  wound  he  re- 

the  flaming  roof.     Three  men,  armed  to  ^^^^^'j  "^JfJi  caused  his  death,  was  a  blow 

the  throat,  were  opposite  the  door,  one  of  '"*"*  '  weighty  stone  in  the  back  of  the 

whom  levelled  him  to  the  ground  with  the  ^•*^»  causing  a  large  fracture  of  the  skull, 

bttt-end  of  a   carabine.     He  was  struck  '^®  verdict  is,  *  wilful  murder  against  some 

senseless  for  some  minutes  by  the  blow,  P«''^"°  Of  persons  unknown.'     It  is  needless 

but,  when  he  recovered,  the  armed  incen-  ***  inform  you  that  this  is  the  respectable 

diaries  were  gone.      He  arose  confused  by  J^on^an  Catholic,  who,  with  his  brother,  were 

the  red  light,  and  half  blinded  by  the  blood  Renounced  by  a  certain  priest  in  the  follow- 

which  was  streaming  from  the  wound  ho  '°?  pathetic  anathema,—*  Let  the  Neddys 

got.    He  again  rushed  into  the  flames,  and  *"**  Johnnys  go  to  hell  and  damnation  their 

succeeded  in  rescuing  his  wife  and  chil-  ^^^  ^^y.'     And  it  is  the  same  individual 

dren  from  the  devouring  element.     One  ^^**  "^a*  ^*^^  "P  ^7  •  Popish  priest  to  the 

moment  later  and  all  would  be  lost,  for  he  'i<licule  and  contempt  of  his  parishioners  on 

was  scarcely  outside  the  threshold,  when  ^  Sunday,  as  *  the  man  having  the  hare-lip, 

crash,  crash  went  the  roof,  and  a  volume  whom  he  would  have  painted  on  the  chapel 

of  dense  smoke,  mingled  with  flame,  shot  ^^lls,  so  that  all  his  flock  might  point  the 

up  to  Heaven,  and  made  the  night  luminous.  ^Qgor  of  scorn  at  him,  for  voting  for  the 

Quinlan  retreated  to  the  police  barrack  Orange    Perceval,*       The   very    day   poor 

which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Coughlin  was  murdered,  he  complained  to 

the  scene  of  conflagration.  The  house  waa  "^veral  respectable   Protestants,  friends    of 

consumed  to  ashes  ;  and  a  calf,  twelve  ^"*  °^  ^^  dread  of  assassination  in  which 

geese,  and  a  number  of  poultry  shared  the  ^®  ^a*  continually  kept  by  the  denuncia- 

aame  fate.      Quinlan  we  have  seen — he  is  ^°°"  ^^  ^^*  Popish  clergy.     Our  readers 

all  over  in  one  blister.     He  reminded  us  ^**^  recollect  (says  the  Sligo  Journal)^  that 

of  some  unfortunate  white  man  who  had  >hortIy  after  the  election,  when  Gorernment 

fallen  a  victim  to  the  cannibals  of  Alalacoa,  influence  was  so  shamefully  and  mischiev- 

but  who  had  been  rescued  from  the  fiery  ®"*'y  applied  to  prop   up  Radicalism  and 

■take  when  about  half  roasted.     Quinlan  s  Popish  hopes,  the  peasantry  were  foreed  by 

only  crime  was  that  he  had  assisted  at  the  ^^^^^  Usk-masters  not  to  work  for  Coughlin 

levelling  of  a  house  by  his  landlord's  direc-  during  the  harvest.     This  persecution  being 

tions,  from  which  a  fellow  named  Gleeson  Quoted  to  Colonel  Perceval,  the  gallant  and 

has  been  ejected."  much  honoured  member  promptly  proceeded, 

with  fifty  or  sixty  attached  supporters,  to 

We  have  been  somewhat  diflftiso  in  "'^  ^  •*''•  *^  °^''  S^""*" 

examples  of  punbhment  for  this,  the  Evidence. 
first  class  of  ofiTcnces  created  by  the 

agrarian  law,  because  we  hold  it  to  be  '^*'®  agrarian  system  directs  that 

that  which  is  accounted,  permanently,  "°*  only  the  crime  of  giving  evidence, 

of  most  moment,  and  because  it  serves  ^^^  suspicion  of  an  intention  so  to  do, 

OOP  purpose  equally  well  with  any  "*?*  evra  the  expression  of  a  feeling 

other,  as  an  occasion  of  exhibiting  the  ^^^9^*  if  indulged,  might  lead  to  such 

manner  in  which  the  provisional,  or  ^  cnme»  shall  be  visited  with  condign 

insurrectionary  government   in  Ire-  punishment. 

^^J!^  ''h^  '% -t'  ''"'ifd„'°'»  "    C<x«t9    •/  Limerick.-Barb«r«u» 

mlT^Trin  ^*"*'«*'»'^  r:«  ''>«>"  bo     Murder.-A  man  who  W  giro.  .om.  .ti- 

man  spaiwg  la  our  Bclceboaa.  dencc  «t  U>a  petty  niuoii*  of  Ho>pit>l,  wm 
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tMrbaioiuly  wmdenA  on   his  way  borne  Httle  direct  evidenee,  simply,  it  would 

tkRcfrom  on  Monday  night  Utt     Six  of  appear^  because  the  authority  and  ter- 

^M  mnrdorers  were  brought  into  this  city  ror  of  the  agrarian  system  is  such  that 

iMt  ereiung,  and  lodged  in  the  county  jail,  obnoxious  yerdicts  are  scarcely  ever 

for  trial  at  the  approaching    asaiaea."—  returned.     There  are  numerous  com- 

Xtimerick  Standard.  plaints  that  juries  have  not  done  their 

«'  Skoekiup  Mnrder.^On  the  night  of  duty— that   they  were  intimidated— 

Friday,  the  9th  inst.,  Patrick  Feeney,  of  that  accomplices  of  the  prisoner  in  his 

BaUinamore,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  wai  ^.^jm^  ^^^^  ^^  the  jury  which  was  sit- 

bmtaUy  murdered  near  hit  own  door.     The  ^      ^^  ^    him— that  even  inteUigiblo 

unfortunate  man  wiM  heard  to  express  ht,  ^.^^  ^^   between  the  prisoner 

^  had  met  tatth  most  savape  treatment  on  ^^  ^  ,^^  murdered  for  his  verdict,  or 

the  previoui  evenmg,  from  persons  named  .  -verdict  havinff  been  eiven  such 

Loughan.  On  the  evening  above  named,  the  ®'  *      , . ?  ,    T    ^^  oeen  given  sucn 

di^  had  only  walked  out  a  short  dUUnce  ^^  ^f  I'^^^J^^  l^TOVoVo  the  chastise- 

when  he  was  waylaid   by  two  men.   who  men  t  of  murder.     We  shall  select  but 

sprang  from  behind  a  stone  wall,  and  one  one  case  under  this  department,  with 

held  him  while  the  other  fractured  his  skull  a  View  to  illustrate  the  state  of  society 

with  a  tongs.     The  inhuman  ruffians,  think-  in  which  "  such  things  can  be." 
11^  they  had  dispatched  their  victim,  then  **  Nothing   in   the   history  of  the  most 

made  off.     The  poor  man  got  on  his  limbs,  feudal  states  of  barbarism  cuuld  find  a  pa- 

bot  fidl  dead  before  he  could  gain  his  own  rallel   to  the  savsge  scene  exhibited  at   a 

door.     An  inquest  was  held  on  the  follow-  place  called  the  Lough,  two  miles  from  the 

ing  day,  before  William  Kenny,   Esq.,  co-  town  of  Templeroore,  on  Monday  lant.     On 

roaer,  and  a  respectable  jury,  when  the  facts  this  spot,  Mr  Corraack,  one  of  the  coroners 

above   stated   were  fully  proved,   and    the  of  this  county,  summoned  a  jury  to  ho!d  an 

tongs  with  which  the  deadly  wound  was  in*  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  man  of  the  name 

flicted    was    produced.        Surgeon     Iieu>se  of  Ryan,  who  became  acce8»aiy  to  his  own       ' 

having  examined  the  body,  pronounced  it  as  death,  by  intoxication,  and  resisting  by  bru- 

hia  opinion  that  death  was  caused  by  com-  tal  force  bix  policemen  in  the  discharge  of 

pression  of  the  brain.     A  verdict  of  wilful  their  duty,  conveying  him  as  a  prisoner  to 

murder   was    returned    against     John    and  the  bridewell  of  Tomplemore.     It  is  strange 

Patridc    Loughan,    who    have    absconded,  that  whenever  the  police  are  concerned,  no 

The  coroner  has  issued  his  warrant  for  their  matter  how  foi  bearing,  how  mild  and  exem- 

apprehensioo.       Ihis  is  the  third   murder  plary   their   conduct   msy   heretofore    have 

that  has  been  perpetrated  in  this  neighbour-  been,  the  moment  that  the  death  of  a  civilian 

hood  nnee  Christmas- day.**  (however  remote  the  cause)  is  associated  with 

"  Mmrder  again, — On  the  17th  of  March  their  name,  the  savage  cry  of  ruffianism  and 

last,  a  man,  named  Connors,  was  murdered  barbarianism  is  yelled  and  shouted  out  against 

near    Ashlypark,    about  half-way    between  them,   and  they  are  pronounced   convicted 

Burriaokane  and  Nenagh.     His  wife  identi-  murderers,  even  before  trial.       Such  waa 

ficd  some  of  the  murderers,  had  them  appro-  the  feeling  at  this  memorable  •  place  of  the 

bended,  and  they  were  to  be  tried  at  the  last  Lough,  where  the  coroner,  notwithstanding 

aastsea.     However,  a  few  days  before   the  the  roil'l  repeated  remonstrances  of  magis  • 

aasiies,   two  men  came   to   the  deceased's  trates  to  the  contrary,  insisted  on  holding 

wife,  with  a  lalae  token,  and  told  her  that  his  court  I  Here  it  was  that  several  respect* 

her  sister  wanted  her  on  particular  business ;  able  jurymen,  from  the  town  of  Templemore, 

she,  thinking  their  story  was  correct,  went  were  summoned,  who,  the  moment  they  made 

with  them,  and  has  not  been  since  heard  of."*  their  appearance,  were  threatened  with  as* 

^J^pperasy  Constitution,  sassination,    and   obliged  to  return     home 

**  A  notice,  of  which  the  following  is  a  without  the  appearance  of  a  single  policeman 

literal  copy,  was  sent  to  us  for  publication,  or  soldier  to  protect  them.     On  the  arrival 

by  a  correspondent  who  took  it  down  off  a  of  Mr  Smith,  the  solicitor  for  the  police,  a 

gate  where   it  had   been  posted  :-— '  Take  general  buzx  spread  through  the  whole  field, 

notice  that  all  paraons  given  ividince  agen  and  he  was  met  at  what  is  called  the  bawn 

they  brav  fellya  who  went  to  pettygo  to  de-  gap,  by  about  fifteen  hundred  persons,  who 

find  there  religion  from  they  bludy  orange  demanded  his  business  there  ?     Having  an« 

hcrryticka  on  the  twelft  July   will  be    kild  swered,  in  the  mildest 'manner  possible,  that 

aa  ded  as  onid  bill  the  third— their  saint  of  he  came  as  the  agent  for  the  police,  as  he 

an  orange  king — by  order  of  Capt.  Star-  might  in  their  own  cases,  he  was  ordered  to 

light.'  " — Bal^sfumnon  Herald,  retire  immediately,  or  to  abide  the  oonie- 

.    -  -^  ,.  sequences.     At  this  moment  Mr  Trent,  « 

4.  JuET-OBNoxioui  Verdict.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^toUc^u.  V«- 

In  Hub  department,  the  cases  isup-  Mr  Smith  at  lengilh  icix^d  i^  xiMtn^  ^ 

pJM  by  our  eorreepoadent  iuimah  Jutchen,  wb«r«  ihs  gw»«k  \ft^li  ^  ^^"^^ 
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and  which  bafflei  the  power  of  humaa  de-  a   quarter  of  an  hoar,   they  proceeded 

•cription.     It  was  crammed  to  suffocation,  homewards,  but  did  not  go  far  till  they 

There  were  a  half  dozen  of  attorneys*  clerks  were  attacked  by  a  number  of  persons, 

assisting  the  friends  of  the  deceased  in  striking  one  of  whom    was   armed  with  a  large 

the  jury,  yelling,  bellowing,  arguing,  fight-  tongs.     After  inflicting  several  wounds  on 

ing,  shouting,  &c.   &c.     Messrs   Tabiteau  the  heads  of  their  victims  while  prostrate 

and  Willington,  magistrates,  having  quitted  on  the  road,  the  inhuman  wretches  went 

(he  room  in  disgust,  afforded  an  opportunity  away,   one  of    them  exclaiming — *  Take 

to  Mr  Smith  to  leave  it  also   under  their  that  for  going  to  leave  your   money  with 

protection.     After  getting  out  he  was  sgain  Orange  Anderson,*     Two  of  the   police 

surrounded  by  a  denser  mob  than  on  the  hearing  of  the  occurrence,  proceeded  to 

former  occasion,  and  threatened,  in  presence  the  place,  and  succeeded  in  arresting  one 

of  the  magistrates,  that  if  he  dared  to  go  of  the  party ;    but  they  were   met  by  a 

back  again  to  assist  the  police  murderers  he  large  mob,  who  rescued  the  prisoner,  and 

would  not  corae  off  as  before.     Mr  Tabiteau  knocked  down  the  police  with  stones ;  ono 

endeavoured,  by  reason,  to  convince  them  of  them,  sub-constable    Vaugh,  was    se- 

of  their  folly  ;  but  the  more  he  said,  the  riously  injured." 
more  their  determination  seemed  fixed,  and 

Mr  Smith  had  but  the  choice  of  alternatives  C^''®"*  '*«  Gazette  of  Friday), 

left,  to  abandon  his  clients  to  their  fate,  or  "  Dublin   Castle,  June  6th,   1838. — 

suffer  a  glorious  martyrdom  on  the  plains  of  Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  the 

the  Lough.**'^Nenagh  Guardian,  Lords  Justices,    that    James   Anderson, 

parish  clerk  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wright, 

Protestantism.  of  Killencoole,  in  the  county  of  Louth, 

Oar  selections,  although  very  few  ^**  barbarously  murdered   between  the 

in  comparison  with  the  multitude  of  ^?»"  J^  ^«n  *^"d  «*«^«"  o'clock  on  the 

notices  from  which  they  are   taken,  ^'g^t  of  the  4th  instant,  ouuide  the  garden 

must  be  numerous.     In    return,   we  ^f^ll  of  Mr  Travers  Wright,  near  to  which 

shaU  spare  the  reader  all  comment  ^' ^f^^^  ""^L^IT'     ^Z     ^°^^   r 

f           *^      1  morning,  about  half-past  five  o  clock.— 

irom  ourselves.  j^^  Hundred  Pounds  and  a  Free  Pardon. 

**  County  Sligo.—^Bibbon  Outrages.'^  —By  their  Excellencies*  command, 

James  Reynolds  and  Kdward  Lloyd,  both  "  T.  Drummond." 
Protestant  farmers,  residing  in  the  neigh- 

bourhood  of  Collooney,   were  returning  *  ^ho  Rev.  Richard  Wright,  of  KilUn- 

from  the  fair  of  Tubbcrscanavan,  on  the  <^oo[».  *^oanty  of  Louth,  upon  the  decease 

night  of  Tuesday,  the  18th  insUnt.  when  of  his  late  pansh  clerk,  who  was  mur- 

they  were  assailed  by  a  mob  of  *  Precur-  ^^^"^  °«^  ^»  ^o?'^'  ^ook  under  his  care 

sors,'  who  commenced  to  hoot  and  call  one   of  deceaseds    sons,   William,    with 

them   turncoats,    and   every  opprobrious  a  view  to  plant  him  in  his  fathers  situa- 

epithet  which  their  attention  to  the  ser-  i^o"'  ^^^  ^or  that  purpose  sent  him  to  a 

mons  at  the  different  mass-houses  made  ^.°^*^f"^  »^^?ol  '»«*'^  Glyde-farm.     On 

familiar.     The  mob  increasing,  surround-  Friday  last,  while  on  his  way  from  school, 

ed  their  intended  victims,  who  were  both  ^u        '.  ?    i*^               y®*"  **^  ***»  '^*' 

knocked  down  and  dreadfully  injured  with  followed  by  five  men,  who  overtook  him 

stones,  when  their  pUtols,  for  which  they  '*®*»^   Corballij    and    compelled   him    to 

had  license,  and  which  their  forbearance  "^^^^^  ^°  would  never  go  again  to  any  but 

prevented  them  from  using  in  self-defence,  ^"^  national  school,  and  that  he  should 

were  forcibly  taken  from  them.     These  "^^^f  *«""  ^  ■«®"  *'  ''^''^^^     This  is  a 

men   were   guilty   of  being  Protestants.  ■Peci«>en  of  the  working  of  the  system  for 

Lloyd  is  a  reformed  Papist,  hence  the  cry  *J»®   extirpation   of    Protestantism.     The 

of  •turncoat;*  and  Reynolds,  who  holds  dominion  of  Popery  in  Louth  is  nearly 

a  situation  under  »Ir  Cooper,  came  for-  complete.  ^Packet  Correspondent. 

ward  at  the  lute  registrios  to  oppose  the  "  County  Carlow.— Another  Attack  on 

fictitious  claims  of  the  Popish  party.    By     Carlow  Church^Romish  Toleration On 

the  exertions  of  some  of  the  Collooney  Wednesday  evening  last,  while  the  congrega- 

ProtestonU,  friends  to  Mr  Reynolds,  two  tion  were  assembled  during  the  psrformsnee 

of  his  assailants  were  arrested  and  given  of  divine  worship,  some  ruffians  created  the 

in  charge  to  the  police.— On  the  night  of  greatest  alarm  among  those  assembled,  by 

Saturday  last,  two  m<n  named  Phillips  and  smashing  the  window  over  the  communion 

Banks  were  returning  from  the  market  of  uble  with  a  large  stone,  which  fell  near  one 

Sligo,  and  on  passing  through  Collooney  of  the  pews.     Several  persons  rushed  out  of 

(that   '  peaceable    neighbourhood')    they  the  church  to  secure  the  offenders,  but  we 

caiied  in  to  tako  some  refreshment  at  the  regret  to  say,  they  escaped.   Thit  it  the  third 

Aotue  of  Mr  Robert  Anderson,  a  respect-  time  timilar  outrages  have  been  committed 

0bl9 innkeeper,  il/tw  f^maiuing  for  about  ouOxe  |^Qth]i»\«Uw«\i,^\mti^\haVavi  of 
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divine  service,  witbin  the  past  year,  and  the 
rowardlj  villains  who  have  perpetrated  those 
iratragee  through  a  sheer  spirit  of  waDtoQ- 
DeMy  if  not  brutal  bigotry,  are  in  the  habit  of 
insulting  respectable  females  approaching  the 
rburch  daring  divine  service  ;  and  to  such  an 
extent  have  they  dared  to  carry  their  violent 
proceedings,  that  several  respectable  foma'es 
are  prevented  from  attending  the  house  of 
worship,  apprehensive  of  being  attacked  by 
the>e  ruffians.  If  the  Protestants  of  the 
parish  would  adopt  our  advice,  they  would 
meet,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 
vould  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  perpetra- 
tors of  this  sacrilegious  outrage." — Carlow 
^eniinef. 

**  County   Meath— 'Brutal    Outrage 

We  have  been  informed  that  on  Wednesday 
li4t,  two  persons,  usually  denominated  Scrip* 
ture  Readers,  were,  on  their  way  from  thii 
town  to  Navan,  assaulted  by  some  ruffians, 
and  beaten  in  a  shocking  manner.  Oue  of 
them,  after  sustaining  a  great  deal  of  abuse, 
succeeded  in  making  bis  escape,  and  is  now 
l^iog  in  the  Navan  Infirmary.  His  compa- 
nion  hfts  not  since  been  heard  of,  and  all  that 
is  yet  known  of  him  is  from  the  statement  of 
the  former,  who  says,  the  last  time  he  saw 
him,  he  was  lying  on  the  road  senseless, 
whilst  the  savages  were  beating  him.  We 
trust  every  exertion  will  he  made  to  bring 
the  actors  in  this  foul  deed  to  condign 
punishment." — Droghtda  Journal, 

**  rR0T£STAKTISM  AND  POPERY  IN  THE 
ISLAND  ACHILL. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard. 

**  Missionary  Settlement, 
"  Achill  Island,  Nov.  3. 
"  Sir — Having  sent  you  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Lord  Morpeth,  complaining  of  a 
murderous  attack  which  was  made  upon 
John  Connor,  a  schoolmaster  in  my  employ- 
ment, I  now  forward  his  lordship's  reply, 
lest  an  impre«ion  should  be  made  on  the 
public  mind  that  my  complaint  was  unheed- 
eil.  I  also  send  you  a  second  letter  to  Lord 
Morpeth,  describing  another  outrage  which 
has  since  been  committed  on  one  of  our 
people,  and  connecting  the  resident  priest  of 
this  island  with  the  persecution  to  which 
Connor  is  now  subjected.  It  may  interest 
your  readers  to  know  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic curate  of  the  island  was  convicted  the 
other  day  at  the  petit  sessions  of  Newport 
of  an  assault  upon  Connor,  and  that  this  is 
the  same  person  who  is  noticed  in  Dr 
M' Hale's  recent  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
as  the  national  schoolmaster  of  Baffin  Island, 
who  became  a  Protestant.  With  many 
thanks  for  the  service  which  you  have  ren- 
dered to  the  Protestant  cause  in  this  district, 
by  directing  public  opinion  to  the  injuries 
sought  to  be  inflietoil  on  thote  who  are 
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engaged  in  forwarding  it. — I  am,  Sir,  your 
faithful  servant  in  Christ, 

**  EnwARD  Nanolk." 

**  Dublin  Castle,  Ocf.  23. 
**  Sir — I  am  directed  by  the  Lord- Lieu* 
tenant  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  18th  instant,  calling  attention 
to  an  attempt  which  was  made  to  injure  a 
schoolmaster  in  your  employment,  on  Mon- 
day, the  15th  of  this  month.  And  I  am  to 
inform  you  that  immediate  inquiry  will  be 
made  into  the  circumstances  to  which  you 
advert. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant, 

(Signed)  "Morpeth." 

*'  The  Rev.  Edward  Nangle,  Achill, 
Newport,  Mayo.** 
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To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Morpeth, 

**  Missionary  Settlement, 
**  Achill  Island,  Oct.  28,  1838. 

*'  My  Lord — I  beg  leave  to  acknowleilge 
the  receipt  of  your  lordship's  letter  of  the 
25th  instant,  in  reply  to  a  communication 
from  me,  informing  your  lordship  of  an 
attempt  which  was  made  to  injure  a  school- 
master, John  Connor,  employed  by  me  in 
this  island.  I  have  to  regret  that  another 
outrage  has  occurred,  which  obliges  me 
again  to  address  your  lordship.  As  the 
postman  of  this  colony,  Alexander  Lendrum, 
was  returning  from  Newport  this  day,  he 
was  assaulted  near  the  village  of  Cashel,  in 
this  island,  and  so  severely  wounded  in  the 
head,  that  our  physician,  Dr  Adams,  declares 
that  he  could  not  for  a  few  days  pronounce 
him  out  of  danger.  In  my  former  letter  T 
alluded  to  a  report  of  discourses  delivered 
by  Dr  M'Hale  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Hughes  of 
Newport,  in  which  the  people  were  incited 
to  violence  against  us.  I  stated  that  I  was 
ready  to  prove  that  such  language  was  used ; 
and,  as  the  islanders  manifested  no  peculiar 
hostility  up  to  that  period,  I  must  naturally 
connect  the  outrages  and  the  incessant  insult 
to  which  we  have  since  been  subjected,  with 
the  inflammatory  addresses  of  Messrs  M'Hale 
and  Hughes.  Tangible  proof  of  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  this 
island,  with  the  persecution  to  which  my 
schoolmaster,  Connor,  is  exposed,  has  since 
come  to  light,  as  Lieutenant  Nugent, 
inspecting  commander  of  coast-guard,  and  a 
magistrate  of  this  county,  has  discovered 
that  the  country  people  were  forbidden  by 
the  priest,  the  Rev.  Mr  Harley,  to  sell  any 
provisions  to  John  Thomas,  chief  boatman 
of  Bullsmouth  station,  because  he  was 
reported  to  him  (the  priest)  as  having  shared 
some  of  the  provisions  which  he  purchased 
in  his  own  name  with  Connor.  I  beseech 
your  lordship  to  present  th«s«  TQ»X\«t%  \a 
his  Excellency  the  Lotd-LVsuXvai&X^  laii  ^i^ 
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request  hiB  ExceUency*B  iuterferencc  for  tlie 
protection  of  an  industrious,  peaceable,  and 
uioBt  oppressed  people,  who  are  chargeable 
with  no  offence  but  that  of  having  abandoned 
the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Home. 
Their  patience  is  severely  tried  by  (ho  inces- 
sant insult  and  violence  to  which  they  are 
subjected.  So  far  they  have  manifested  a 
forbearance  highly  creditable  to  their  Chris- 
tian profession,  and  I  can  assure  your  loid- 
•hip  that  no  exhortation  shall  be  wanting  on 
my  part  to  persuade  them  to  persevere  in 
the  same  couri«e  of  patient  endurance  ;  but  I 
do  fear  that  if  their  adversaries  are  permitted 
to  go  on  unchecked,  they  may,  at  laxt,  in 
Belf-defeuce,  be  compelled  to  retaliate ;  if 
■o,  the  consequences  must  be  disasti  ous.  I 
would  humbly  suggest  to  your  lordnhip,  as  a 
means  of  allaying  the  prevent  ferment,  that 
petit  sessions  should  be  held  in  this  island. 
.This  might  be  easily  accomplished,  as  Lieu- 
tenaht  Nugent,  who  is  a  magistrate  of  this 
county,  is  obliged  to  visit  Bullsmouth  once 
a  month,  in  discharge  of  his  duty  as 
inspecting  commander  of  coast-guard.  The 
stipendiary  maglhtrates  residing  at  Bel  mullet 
might  accompany  him  in  these  periodical 
visits,  when  the  court  might  be  held.  At 
present  wo  are  almost  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  Irgal  protection  ;  the  nearest 
sessions  are  held  at  Newport,  twenty-five 
miles  distant ;  and,  bcbidcs  the  expense  of 
bringing  witnesiscs  to  such  a  dihtance,  wc 
cannot  travel  that  lonely  road  without  per- 
sonal danger. — I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
your  lurd&hip's  obedient  humble  servant, 

**  Edward  Nangle." 
«'  To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Morpeth,  &c." 

"  I  hereby  offer  a  reward  of  Twenty 
Pounds  for  such  information  aH  will  lead  to 
the  conviction  (within  !»ix  months)  of  the 
perron  or  persons  who,  on  the  nijfht  of  the 
i26th  of  April  last,  broke  a  window  of  the 
Church  of  Kathconra'.h,  in  the  county  of 
Wcstmcath,  ntid  j)ut  tlst-rvrin  an  illogul  no- 
tice IkreaUning  the  J^tr.  D.  G.  Grant 
iiyVA  dctithj  and  injury  to  his  pioycrti't  if  he 
did  not  tjui'  the  parish* 

*'  13y  01  di  r  of  Inspector- General  of  Coa- 
siahiilarv, 
**  H.  W.  Tiio^irsoN,  Sub-Inspector.% 

Jryiui  the  Cork  Consiitutio/:. 

**  Counhj  Cork. — Attetnjit'id  j-lssant-ina- 
tion  of  a  CUrnijwan,  —  About  half-p;ist 
seven  o'clock,  i.n  Monday  evoninj>^,  a  ^\\ui 
was  fired  throu}jh  th««  window  of  the  dininir 
parlour  of  the  llcv.  Dwctor  Campion,  of  the 
paiish  of  Knock nuniine,  in  the  barony  of 
Kinnataluon,  Dr  Campion  wao,  at  the 
moment,  with  his  lady  and  family,  seated 
round  the  fins  and  the  tthot  was  aimed 
<firtctly  at  the  spot  in  which  they  were  sit- 
.  f/nff.  They,  in  all  prnhahilityf  owe  their 
»M^fr  to  the  tbJc'kac9tofihe  wiudgw-shuttcr, 


for,  in  that,  no  fewer  than  four-and-twcniy 
large  slugs  were  lodged,  and  from  the  range 
which  they  took,  hail  they  penetrated  tlu* 
bhutter,  there  is  reason  to  fear  not  one  of 
the  family  would  have  escaped." 

**  As  the  Rev.  Marcus  Bcrcsford  wa-i 
proceeding  to  officiate  in  his  parish  church 
of  Larah,  on  Sunday  last,  h<»  was  waylaid 
by  two  villains,  who,  luiking  behind  a  hedg^, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  house  of  the  Runia:i 
Catholic  priest,  fired  at  him  as  he  Wu-> 
paHsing.  Whether  both  the  mijicreants  dis- 
charged their  fire-arms  at  him  (for  both 
were  armed),  is  uncertain — only  one  report 
having  been  heard ;  hut,  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  the  shot  was  without  effect — though 
the  assassins  were  not  more  than  ten  yards 
diiitaut  frmn  their  expected  victim.  Imme- 
diately after  the  discharge,  Mr  Bere^ford 
and  his  servant — though  both  unarmed — 
pursued,  with  great  intrepidity,  the  cowaidly 
yet  blood* thirsty  a.>sailants,  who  instantly 
fled  with  their  cirbincs  in  their  hand;* :  ami 
although  bomc  police,  who  happened  to  be 
near,  and  some  of  the  Protestant  parishion- 
ers who  weie  on  the  way  to  church,  joined 
in  the  pursuit,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  the 
miscreants  etfected  their  escape  by  mingling 
with  the  Popish  congregation,  which  wa» 
just  at  that  moment  leaving  early  mass-^ 
and  many  of  whom  seemed  anxious  to  screen 
the  murderers  from  justice." 

"  JJorrisohane,  April  6,  1809. — On 
Sunday  last,  a^  the  inhabitants  of  Burriso- 
kanc  were  a^^semhled  in  church  at  evening 
service,  and  the  ofBciatiug  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  William  MoUoy,  in  the  pulpit,  the 
congregation  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  the 
tremendous  cra^h  of  a  stone,  hurled  with 
unerring  aim  at  the  central  eaJ^tern  wind<»w, 
immediately  near  which  tV.c  pulpit  is  situ- 
ated. The  ea'*tern  window  of  the  church  is 
wirhin  a  few  feet  of  the  public  road,  from 
whence  the  stone  was  thrown  ;  and,  fiom 
the  relative*  position  of  the  preacher,  with 
his  back  to  the  wimlow,  and  the  number  of 
lights  in  front,  the  cviUminded  person  must 
have  Ijccn  able  to  distinguish  clearly  the 
outline  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  figure, 
and  would,  to  a  certainty,  have  accomph»lu  d 
his  purpose,  were  in  not  that  an  angle  of  the 
sash  in  a  line  with  the  preacher's  head, 
providentially  arrested  the  further  progrets 
of  the  destructive  missile.'* 

**  County  Limerick. —  Conspiracy  to 
Murder Suiuluy  la'«t,  four  sanguinary  ruf- 
fians, ariru-d,  and  tlu'ir  features  disguised  by 
b(>cj  mould,  followeil  the  Ilw.  ^Ir  Coote's  _ 
car,  from  his  residence  towards  Doom  church ; 
but,  not  finding  that  I'crsecuted  clergyman 
en  tl.e  vehicle,  they  searched  scveial  cabins 
by  the  road,  thinking  Mr  C<Mite  had  slipped 
otV  the  car  to  avoid  them.     Had  they  found 
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dor  bun  in  the  noon-dajr.  In  those  placet 
they  risited,  they  distinctly  avowed  their 
determination,  with  an  expression  of  rej^rct 
that  he  had  escaped  them.  Fortunately  fur 
llr  Coote,  who  is  suffering  from  illness, 
another  minister  had  on  that  day  officiated 
for  him  at  the  parish  church,  and  thus  was 
his  life  providentially  saved  from  assassins, 
who  have  attempted  it  more  than  once  in 
that  neighbourhood." 

**  On  Sunday  uiorniog  last,  bi'twcen  the 
hours  of  three  and  four  o'clock,  the  house  of 
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manly  mangled,  and  is  despaired  of;  the 
third  providentially  escaped.  A  man 
named  B}rne  was  committed  to  jail  on 
Wednesday,  fully  identiflcd  as  a  principal 
in  this  inhuman  murder.  No  reason  can 
bo  assigned  for  the  perpetration  of  the 
foul  deed,  but  that  the  imfortunate  men 
wore  Protestants." 


the  Rev.  J.  Crauiptou,  at  MiUhide,  was  for 
the  third  time  within  this  year  set  on  fire 
b)-  incendiaries.  A  match,  compostid  of  hay 
and  oakum,  or  tarred  rope,  had  been  intro- 
daced  through  two  broken  panes,  one  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  other  in  the  pantry 
window.  The  entire  sash,  shutters,  &c.  of 
tie  drawing-roum  were  consumed  before  the 
fire  was  discovered,  and  a  quantity  of  fur- 
niture destroyed.  One  of  the  matches  was 
introduced  into  the  room  immediately  under 
Mr  Crampton's  bed-room." 

"  Leitritn Murder— Mohill,  Oct,  26. 

—A  barbarous  murder  was  perpetrated  near 
this  town  yesterday  evening.  A  Protestaut, 
named  John  Stretton,  was  returning  from 
market  to  his  residence  near  Cloone,  when 
he  was  6red  at  and  wounded.  His  barba- 
rous assailants,  not  content  with  this,  fell 
upon  hira  with  scythes  and  other  sharp 
weapons,  and  mutilated  the  corpse  in  a  most 
frightful  manner.  The  deceased  watt,  about 
lour  months  since,  denounced  hy  a  priest 
from  the  altar ^  and  the  people  wzre  forbid' 
den  to  hptak  to  him.  The  stipendiary  ma* 
ffittrate  held  an  investigation  into  the  cir- 
cumstance at  the  timCf  but  nothing  more  was 
thonght  of  it  vntil  the  unfortunate  deceased 
mU  his  fate  in  this  savage  manner.  Within 
ten  davK,  Morrow,  Lord  Lortun's  steward, 
and  Stretton  have  been  both  murdered — 
two  Protestants,  named  CuUom  and  Redfern, 
have  hid  their  houses  attacked  in  the  open 
day  by  armed  men — Cullonrs  gun  was  carried 
off.  his  wife  severely  beaten ;  Redfern's 
windows  were  broken,  his  wife   and   family 


Wo  shall  add  but  one  proof  more 
of  the  persecution  to  which  Protest- 
ants have  been  given  up, — the  inci- 
dental manner  in  which  the  circum- 
stance of  gentlemen  going  artned  to 
church  is  noticed,  in  describing  an 
outrage  on  a  place  of  worship. 

G.  Refusal  to  enter  Secret 
Societies. 

Evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  secret 
society  extending  itself  through  all 
parts  of  Ireland^  are  abundant  and 
conclusive  in  the  communications  of 
our  correspondent.  His  proof:>,  also, 
are  decisive  that  the  principle  of  a 
division  of  labour  is  adopted  by  them, 
and  an  army  of  observation,  as  it 
were,  called  the  **  Polishers,"  formed, 
which  is  to  act  a  part  the  opposite 
of  that  assigned  to  the  sentinels  of  the 
bees — not  to  keep  off  the  *'  ignavum 
pecus*'  from  the  nive,  but  to  compel 
them  to  enter  it.  Our  extracts,  how- 
ever, must  necessarily  be  few. 

"  County  Sligo. — Another  Attempt  to 
Bum  to  Death  a  Father,  Mother,  and 
Seven  Children. — Wo  have  just  heard  from 
umpiestionahle  authority,  that  a  few  nights 
since,  the  house  of  a  poor  man  named 
Patrick  Healy,  on  the  lands  of  Kilhiney, 
was  maliciously  set  firo  to  and  destroyed, 
together  with  a  portion  of  tho  poor  man*a 
furniture.  Tho  time  chosen  hy  the  bru- 
talized **  Precursors,**  for  the  destruction 
of  this  unfortunate  family,  was  tho  calm 
hour  of  midnight,  when,  tho  ruffians  well 
knew,  the  unconscious  inmates  were  slum- 
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a  mile  of  the  town.  Both  men  were  absent 
at  the  time  of  the  attackt^  or  it  is  hard  to 
conjecture  what  fate  would  have  awaited 
them.—  Correspondent  of  Saunders." 

**  Another  Barbarous  Murder.^'On 
Tuesday  morning  last,  about  four  o'clock, 
three  Protestants,  while  on  their  way  to 
the  county  Wicklow  with  lime,  were  at- 
tacked near  Tullow  by  several  persons, 
and  brutally  heaten  with  stones  and  blud- 
geons ;  one  of  them,  John  Pollard,  was 
inhumanly  mnrdeired  on  the  spot,  his 
braini  being  literally  scattered  on  the 
road.     One  of  bis  eomndcs  wm  iohu« 


placed  in  different  parts 
thatch  at  the  some  moment ;  but  provi- 
dentially (as  in  the  cose  of  Bums)  their 
faithful  watch-dog,  alarmed  by  the  crack- 
ling of  the  roof,  set  up  a  piteous  howl, 
which  awoke  Healy  and  his  family,  and 
revealed  to  them  the  danger  of  their  pe- 
rilous situation.  The  poor  creatures  for- 
tunately escaped  a  few  minutes  before  the 
blazing  roof  fell  in,  and  procured  shelter 
in  a  neighbouring  village.  Thus  we  have 
lived  to  see  a  second  attempt  made  to  bum 
to  death  an  entire  family  in  this  unfortu- 
nate county,  within  the  short  syocQ  oC 
ft  few  W9ek4,    TViQ  oiA^  x^»v>u  t»Kk^«\ 
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for  this  diabolical  attempt  to  take  away 
human  life  is,  that  Healy  (who  is  an  in- 
dustrious Roman  Catholic)  refused  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Ribbon  Associa- 
tion.' 

Such  is  the  agrarian  calendar  of 
crime^  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a 
specimen  of  it.  For  offences  such  as 
we  have  classified,  and  by  such  punish- 
ments as  we  have  described,  many 
hundreds,  to  whom  the  law  owes  pro- 
tection, are  every  year  overtaken  by  a 
violent  death  in  Ireland.  Many  hun- 
dreds are  sufferers  in  property  and  per- 
son ;  and  thousands,  in  incessant  ap- 
prehension of  violence,  waste  awav,  an 
unseen  death,  at  home,  or  betake  them- 
selves to  distant  lands,  where,  if  there 
are  no  fond  associations  to  attach  them 
to  their  new  homes,  and  no  comforts 
to  enhance  the  zest  of  life,  they  are,  at 
least,  secure  against  persecutions  and 
menaces  which  made  the  land  of  their 
nativitv  a  desolation  to  them.  The 
reader  nas  had  a  selected  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  punishments  are  exe- 
cuted, and  of  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  conceived,  which  have  had  so  ter- 
rific an  influence  upon  the  condition 
and  advancement  of  Ireland.  If  we 
have  selected  with  tolerable  skill,  he 
will,  we  are  willing  to  hope,  be  already 
prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  a  very  er- 
roneous judgment  upon  such  punish- 
ments, and  one  very  much  calculated 
to  mislead^  which  pronounces  them 


crimes,  and  classes  them  among  the 
ordinary  offences  for  which  men  are 
to  be  held  amenable.  They  ought  not 
to  be  thus  regarded.  Perhaps  there 
never  yet  was  a  people,  among  whom 
so  much  cruelty,  treachery,  and  vio- 
lence, has  been  manifested — so  fearful 
outrages  perpetrated — so  many  lives 
taken  by  shocking  murder—and  so  few 
offenders  punished :  in  whom,  also,  it 
will  not  be  found,  that  the  terrible  ex- 
cesses, committed  by  them  with  im- 
punity, have  not  been  reconciled  to 
their  notions  of  right  and  duty,  by 
some  process  with  which  those  who 
judge  them  hastily  are  unacquainted. 
The  butcheries,  burnings,  perjuries, 
which  we  impute  as  crimes  to  the  Irish 
people,  in  their  judgment  are  not 
crimes.  They  are  acts  of  severe 
duty  ;  acts  for  which,  if  the  law  of  the 
land  prevailed  against  them,  they  must 
die — but  which  a  law,  inserted  in  their 
abused  conscience,  taught  them  they 
must  execute ;  acts  for  which,  however 
they  might  be  made  to  suffer,  they 
could  experience  no  remorse.  This 
was  the  incident,  belonging  to  the 
character  of  what  has  been  called 
Irish  crime,  which  demanded  most  the 
attention  of  magistrates  and  legblators 
—and  this  is  the  incident  which  they 
have  especially  disregarded.  "  The 
knowledge  of  men,*'  said  Coleridge, 
"  may  be  very  evil  if  not  corrected  by 
a  knowledge  of  man." 
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MATHEITS  THE  COMEDIAN.* 


Ir  biography  were  honesty  it  would  bo 
among  tbe  roost  valuable  of  all  writ- 
ings. But  is  it  ever  houest  ?  Can  the 
auto-biographer  be  trusted  with  the 
truth  ?  Can  his  friend,  or  his  enemy, 
or  the  somebody,  who,  being  neither, 
attempts  only  to  make  a  book  that 
somebody  else  will  read,  be  trusted 
more?  Are  there  not  vanity,  fear,  ig- 
norance, forgetfulness,  all  standing  in 
the  way  of  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  ?  and  what 
spirit  of  sincerity  can  survive  those 
things  ?  From  the  first  man  who  ever 
put  his  pen  to  paper,  in  record  of  his 
own  acts  and  deeds,  to  the  last,  wc 
shall  never  expect  to  find  the  reality 
which  we  want ;  but  we  may  find  the 
amusement  which  various  adventure 
can  supply,  the  lesson  which  can  bo 
taught  by  the  experience  of  others, 
and  the  interest  which  can  be  raised 
by  the  eccentricities,  struggles,  and 
collisions  of  character.  There  is  much 
even  in  this  ;  if  the  portraiture  of  the 
"  inner  man*'  is  hidden  from  us,  and 
it  is  often  hidden  from  himself;  at  least 
we  may  know  his  external,  the  man  as 
he  moved  before  society, — the  bold 
figure  of  the  defyer  of  chance  and  dif- 
ficulty, the  wild  whim  and  strange 
animation  of  the  humorist,  or  the 
ardent  physiognomy  and  lofty  atti- 
tudes of  the  man  of  genius. 

The  biography  of  the  late  well- 
known  Charles  Mathews  ought  to 
furnish  some  resemblance  to  them  all ; 
for  he  had  something  of  the  faculties, 
the  feelings,  and  the  labours  of 
all.  If  his  heart  had  not  been  among 
the  most  buoyant  of  human  kind*  he 
must  have  sunk  under  the  first  anxie- 
ties of  his  trying  profession ;  if  he  had 
not  possessed  the  half-mad  whim  of 
an  original,  he  must  have  flattened  and 
fallen  away  into  common-place, — and 
if  there  had  not  been  that  touch  of  still 
finer  faculty  within  him,  which  makes 
obscure  talent  anticipate  the  time  of 
fame  and  fortune,  he  must  have  long 
before  stooped  to  the  wretchedness  of 
his  condition,  perished,  and  been  for- 
gotten. If  all  this  denunciation 
of  the  miseries  of  a  theatrical  life 
should  seem  too  darkly  coloured  to  the 


crowd,  who  see  the  actor  only  on  the 
stage,  flourishing  in  silk  and  gold, 
smiling  among  rival  princesses,  and 
settling  the  fates  of  nations,  for  five 
acts  together ;  let  them  turn  to  the  ear- 
lier pages  of  this  narrative,  and  be 
comforted  that  they  have  never  tried 
to  climb  to  renown  on  the  shoulders 
of  either  Thalia  or  Melpomene. 

Charles  Mathews  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, iu  June  1770,  the  son  of  a 
bookseller  in  the  Strand.  He  plea- 
santly remarks,  tliat  the  family  name, 
being  Matthew,  was  changed  to  'its 
present  spelling  in  consequence  of  tho 
legacy  of  an  estate,  and  the  bequest 
being  thrown  into  Chancery,  and  lost. 
**  His  father  lost  at  once  a  T  and  a 
suit.*'  He,  however,  consoles  himself. 
**  The  estate  was  worth  £200  a-year, 
and  it  cost  about  £210  annually,  iu 
law  and  repairs,  so  that  its  loss  be- 
came a  gain.*' 

His  life  began  under  circumstances 
which  predicted  but  little  of  his  cha-  ' 
racter  or  his  career.  His  father  was 
what  was  then  termed  a  "serious** 
bookseller,  and  was  so  conspicuous 
among  his  sect  as  to  be  chosen  a 
preacher  in  one  of  Lady  Hunting- 
don's chapels,  by  the  lady  herself. 
But  the  preacher  had  a  counteracting 
principle  in  his  household,  which  ge- 
nerally contrives  to  carry  the  day  at 
last.  His  wife  was  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land woman  ;  and  as  she  happened  to 
possess  excellent  sense,  also,  in  other 
matters,  she  ruled  the  preacher,  evi- 
dently much  to  his  own  advantage. 
Those  were  the  high  days  of  sectarian- 
ism, Wesley  and  Whitfield,  both 
very  able,  and  both  very  indefatiga- 
ble men,  had  roused  the  popular  feel- 
ings of  religion  ;  and,  as  in  all  great 
religious  excitement,  there  was  a  sad 
mixture  of  chaff  with  the  wheat,  indi- 
viduals who  had  tried  many  another 
pursuit,  mingled  with  the  sincere ;  and 
men  little  qualified  to  feed  the  flocks 
in  any  Church,  discovered  that  the 
new  oj)inions  offered  a  peculiarly  con- 
venient way  of  feeding  themselves. 
Mathews  speaks  with  measureless 
truth  of  the  crowd  who  constantly 
preyed  upon  his  simple-minded  father. 
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*'  He,  the  most  guileless,  the  most 
intrinsically  honest  and  moral  man,  I 
believe  now,  in  my  heart,  who  ever 
passed  sixty-four  summers  in  this  sub- 
lunary globe,  remained  a  liberal  Chris- 
tian among  wretched  fanatics, — mode- 
rate in  a  crowd  of  raving  enthusiasts,^ 
the  mildest  of  preachers,  the  kindest 
of  advisers,  himself  an  example  to  tlie 
wholesale  dealers  in  brimstone, — the 
pawnbrokers,  hosiers,  butchers,  snoe- 
makers — no  matter  how  low,  how  ig- 
norant, to  whose  tender  mercies  I  was 
constantly  subject.  Such  were  those 
by  whom  my  father  was  surrounded. 
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of  an  offender  spending  L.4000  a 
year,  with  a  remarkably  pleasant 
dwelling  in  town,  only  exchanged  at 
suitable  seasons  for  a  delightful  villa 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  the 
incurable  guilt  of  a  theatrical  wretch 
spouting  for  twenty  shillings  a- week, 
and  starving  by  his  salary.  Peace  be 
to  her  memory,  and  that  of  the  tender 
disciples  whom  she  reared  to  follow 
her  calling, — the  race  of  professional 
pietists,  the  soft  Pharisees  whoso 
horror  of  ostentation,  somehow  or 
other,  always  threw  them  into  the 
very  path  of  publicity, — whoso  right 


Had  he  not  been  bitten  by  one  of    hand  was  so  far  from  any  degree  of 


these  rabid  animals  very  early  in  life, 
his  naturally  cheerful  mind  and  bene- 
volent disposition  would  have  admi- 
rably qualified  him  for  a  quiet  and 
happy  member  of  the  real  and  true 
mode  of  worship,  as  I  think,  and  trust 
ever  shall  think." 

Notwithstanding  those  propensities 
of  the  parent,  the  child  thinks  that  na- 
ture had  intended  Charles  Mathews  for 
a  comedian.  On  the  faith  of  his  old 
nurse,  ho  describes  himself  as  *'  a  long 
thin  skewer  of  a  child,  of  a  restless, 
fidgetty  temperament,  and  by  no  means 
of  regular  features — quite  the  con- 
trary ;  and  as  if  Nature  herself  sus- 
pected that  she  had  not  formed  me  in 
one  of  her  happiest  moments,  the  Fates, 
finding  that  there  was  not  the  least 
chance  of  making  me  a  beauty,  deter- 
mined to  make  mo  comical.*' 

A  circumstance,  which,  in  the  spirit 
of  an  old  Roman,  he  evidently  regard- 
ed as  an  omen,  occurred  at  this  period. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  an  intro- 
duction to  Garrick ;  and,  to  crown  the 
singularity  of  the  case,  thb  event  took 
place  in  the  shop  of  the  "serious" 
bookseller,  and  through  the  agency 
of  Hannah  More!  It  is  a  curious 
trait  in  the  life  of  this  popularly  pious 
lidy,  that  though  she  abhorred  play- 
houses, she  evidently  had  no  objection 
to  the  houses  of  players;  and  that, 
though  her  sect  must  have  denounced 
Garrick  as  the  chief  of  sinners,  he  be- 
ing the  chief  of  players,  yet  she  could 
so  delicately  draw  the  line  between 
her  convictions  and  her  convenience, 
that  she  associated  on  the  most  familiar 
terms  with  him  and  his  family  for 
very  nearly  twenty  years.    The  clear 


ignorance  as  to  the  virtuous  achieve- 
ments of  its  left,  that  if  each  had  been 
occupied  by  a  trumpet,  it  could  not 
have  made  a  more  vigorous  appeal  to 
the  public  attention ;  and  who,  as  in 
the  case  of  (irarrick  and  his  playhouse 
convivialities,  exhibited  all  the  original 
skill  of  swallowing  the  camel,  while 
the  straining  at  the  gnat  exercised 
their  pious  delicacy  through  the  whole 
scale  of  saintly  contortion. 

On  this  occasion,  Garrick,  with  ha- 
bitual good-humour,  took  the  infant  in 
his  arms,  —  he  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter  at  its  little  visage,  and  said, 
"  Why,  his  face  laughs  all  over,  but 
certainly  on  the  wrong  side  of  his 
mouth.*'  The  mouth  had  a  slight 
contortion  from  a  spasm  soon  after  he 
was  born,  which  gave  a  peculiar  turn 
to  his  countenance  through  life. 

At  length  he  experienced  the  mi- 
series of  this  troublesome  existence, 
by  being  sent  to  school,  where  ho  had 
the  misfortune  to  meet  with  a  flogging 
pedagogue.  "  Had  flogging  given 
Knowledge,"  says  he,  "  I  might  have 
been  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  seven 
Greek  sages."  He  then  humorously 
remarks:  "  Often  have  I  cast  an  eye 
on  the  little  cherubs  that  clung  to  the 
school-room  organ,  and  wished  that  I 
had  been  shaped  like  them — onit/  head 
and  wings." 

The  imitative  passion"  early  dis- 
closed it«elf ;  and  the  sentiment  of  dis« 
gust  for  the  gross  vulgarity  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  Huntingdonian 
preachers  exhibited  itself  in  almost 
instinctive  caricature.  His  chief 
butt  was  an  old  haranguer  and 
haunter  of   the   bookseller's    hospi- 


case  was,  that  this  deplorable  culprit  talities,  known  as  Daddy  Berridge. 

^ave  excellent  dinners,  and  saw  very  Some  of  this  man's  exhibitions  must 

pleasant  company;  and  that  the  de-  have  bem  absolutely  intolerable.    He 

vout  Hannah  saw  the  greatest  possl-  preached  «,t  t)d&  Wi\^\iitt  e»ML^  the 

bJe  diSerencc  between  the  criminality  Tabemaiolei   Va    ToNXftiSiwik    CpwoI 
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Road.  The  increase  of  the  sect  iiinco 
Whitfield's  time,  bad  required  an  in- 
crease of  room,  and  a  part  of  tlie  hear- 
ers were  thrust  into  a  dismal  place 
under  the  gallery,  called,  not  inap- 
propriately, the  Oven.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  for  those  persons  to  hear  any 
part  of  the  oration,  unless  expressly 
directed  to  themselves.  When  D.uUly 
Berridg-e  exploded  a  sentence  of  pecu- 
liar ferocity  on  the  ^a^neral  audience, 
be  stooped  his  head  do'.^'n,  and  ^.hot 
the  point  of  his  harangue  into  the 
Oven.  Mathews  gives  an  instance. 
"  *If,  with  these  examples  before  you ; 
if,  when  these  truths  are  made  manifest ; 
if,  with  these  rules  laid  down  for  your 
conduct,  you  do  not  repent,  you  will 
all  be  d d.*  Ho  would  then  ele- 
vate his  guttural  voice,  peep  down  to 
the  half- stilled  wretches   underneath, 

and  cry,  •  you  will  all  bo  d d, — 

do  you  hear  below  ? '  This  being  all 
they  heard  of  the  sentence,  they  mi;rht 
have  naturally  asked  for  what.  An- 
other of  his  appeals  was,  after  citing 
a  string  of  truisms  on  the  uncertainty 
of  life, — '  since  labt  I  sojourned  among 
you,  my  brethren,  the  fell  de>>troyer 
has  been  busy.  I  can  see  before  me 
the  outward  symbols  of  grieving  spi- 
rits within.'  He  would  then  begin  to 
reckon,  1—2—4—7—8—10—11—13 
— 18 — 22  people  in  mourning;  then 
wheeling  to  the  right-about,  25, — 
then,  left-face,  27 — 29,  then  stooping 
to  the  Oven,  he  would  bellow  out, 
*  how  many  are  there,  there  ?  *  '* 

The  future  man's  habits  were  all 
imbibed  in  early  life  ;  his  father  liad 
a  chapel  at  Whetstone,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  London,  to  which  village, 
ou  every  Saturday,  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  he  went  and  remain- 
ed till  Monday  morning. 

He  describes  his  delight  in  natural 
and  pleasing  language.  *^  This  escape 
from  all  descriptions  of  fagging  and 
confinement — this  freedom  of  body  and 
soul  from  the  fetters  of  scholastic  dis- 
cipline— the  contrast  between  the  nar- 
row dirty  lane  where  the  school  was 
situated,  and  the  pure  air  I  breathed  in 
my  beloved  little  village,  was  such  a 
joyous  emancipation,  that  the  impres- 
sion has  dwelt  on  my  memory  to  the 
present  hour,  and  I  feel  the  same  im- 
pulse to  escape  from  London  with  all 
its  attractioDS,  and  revel  in  country 
pleasures  that  I  did  when  I  was  a 
school-boy.  Indeed^  overF  foeUng, 
eveijr  propeasitjr  or  peculiarity,  J  can 


trace  to  impressions  formed  in  my 
school  days.  During  my  first  engage- 
ment in  Drury  Lane  theatre,  I  lived 
at  Cohicy  Hatch  ;  and  in  all  weathers 
rciiirncd  homo  atttT  the  play  about 
ci^*^lu  miles,  and  over  Finchlcy  Com- 
mon, in  an  open  carriage.  This  was 
from  pure  love  of  the  country.  Four 
years  I  lived  at  Fulbam,  and  paid  the 
same  midnight  visits,  frequently  on 
horseback,  to  my  hou.^^u  ;  and  fourteen 
yc.'irs  lit  Kentish  Town  (commonly 
called  llighgate  by  my  visitors,  and 
liot  unfrc([iiently  Ilamjjstead) ;  and  I 
tan  truly  say,  tliat  the  same  feelings 
pervade  me  at  this  moment.  With- 
out cm- nic rating  my  liat  of  objections 
to  all  large  cities,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  Lojidon,  1  can  only  assert  that 
1  always  turn  my  back  upon  it,  with 
pleasure,  when  1  have  any  thing  like 
rural  enjoyment  in  prospect." 

As  the  period  is  undoubtedly  con- 
templated by  the  Papists  and  Sectaries^ 
when  they  shall  have  all  matters  ex- 
actly according  to  their  own  hearts, — 
when  the  Establishment  is  to  be  dust 
and  ashes,  and  the  Tabernacle  is  to 
uplift  its  front  above  the  Church,  and 
with  duo  homage  to  his  Holiness  the 
Pope,  ''  high  mass  is  to  be  said  in  St 
Pauls ;"  it  may  be  not  unsatisfactory 
to  see  the  specimens  of  sectarian  piety 
with  which  the  Tabernacle  has  teemed^ 
even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
will  unquestionably  teem  again,  the 
moment  the  Church  shall  have  ceased 
to  keep  down  its  antics.  Since  the 
days  of  the  *'  Revival,'*  so  called,  in 
the  middle  of  the  century,  the  conven- 
tiele  has  not  furnished  a  more  popular 
saint  than  William  Huntingdon,  who 
regularly  affixed  to  his  name,  S.  S.  or 
"  Sinner  Saved :"  This  fellow  has 
left  a  s]>ecinien  of  his  style,  and  of  his 
school,  in  a  volume,  which  he  called 
the  *<.Bank  of  Faith.''  Our  readers 
must  have  a  fragment,  excluding  as 
much  as  we  can  the  absolute  profane- 


ness. 


ts 


During  the  space  of  three  years, 
I  secretly  wished  in  my  soul  that  God 
would  favour  me  with  a  chapel  of  my 
own."  He  despaired  of  such  a  favour ; 
but  at  length  it  was  given,— by  an 
interposition,  which  this  impudent 
fanatic  ascribes  to  the  Deity  in  per- 
son. A  stranger  "  was  sent  to  look 
at  a  certain  spot,"  by  another  interpo- 
sition. A  wise  man  was  stirred  up 
to  oifer  to  build  \l.  "  God  dreu)  X\\t 
pattern  in  bis  \m8Lg|va«X\ft\i>  n(VKl^  >a» 
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anif  public  theatrical  representation , 
bayinj^  been  much  cng'aged  iu  busi- 
ness ;  but  I  trust  this  will  not  operate 
against  me.  I  am  already  perlect  in 
Liogo  and  Bowkit,  and  know  more 
than  half  of  Old  Doiloy.  Salary  is 
no  object,  as  1  only  wish  to  brim/  my 
powers  into  a  proper  sphere  of  action, 
I  do  not  wish  to  blaze  out  awhile,  and 
then  evaporate  I  Being  at  present 
bound  to  my  father,  and  under  inden- 
tures, of  course  his  consent  will  be 
necessary  ;  but  this  is  the  onfy  impe- 
diment that  I  am  aware  of.  Your 
immediate  answer,  if  convenient,  will 
be  of  great  cunsequence  to,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  CM.'*  This  was 
in  the  year  IJiiO ;  and,  as  he  was  bom 
in  177C,  the  proposed  fir:$t  comic  actor 
of  tiio  metropolitan  theatre  w;is  just 
ibiiiteen !  The  manager  simply  re- 
turned him  a  line  of  refusal.  But 
the  young  ambition  of  the  future 
man  of 


•I 


Qnips,    and    croiiks,    and    wruathod 


■I  *! 

sin:!os,  ' 


was  not  to  be  thus  extinguished. 
Excluded  from  the  "  properties'*  of 
the  biage,  he  bought  a,  pot  of  rouge, 
burned  corks  to  give  efl'ect  to  his 
nascent  beard  and  brows,  and  crown- 
ed all  with  a  wig,  copied  from  Edwin's 
portraits.  Tlie  performances  took 
place  before  his  father's  servants  and 
apprentices ;  and,  while  the  serious 
bookseller  was  probably  calculating 
on  his  son's  renown  in  the  shoes  of 
Toplady  and  Uomaine,  that  son  was 
wickedly  raising  a  rebellion  of  laugh- 
ter in  the  paternal  kitchen,  and  fling- 
ing about  jests  and  burlesques  in  the 
shape  of  the  living  Fawcett,  Bannis- 
ter, and  Munden. 

He  records  a  mot  of  old  Macklin, 
perhaps  the  fast  of  this  extraordinary 
survivor  of  *his  generation,  fur  at  this 
period  ho  was  above  a  hundred  years 
old.  Mathews  was  sitting  next  to 
him,  when  an  actress  of  more  matter 
than  spirit  was  playing  the  part  of  a 
hoyden  on  the  stage,  Macklin  watch- 
ed her  frolics  for  some  time  with  a 
critical  gaze ;  at  length,  on  a  peculiar 
display  of  agility,  ho  turned  round 
and  suid,  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to 
issue  from  a  cavern,  "  Sir,  that  lady 
jumps  very  high,  but  she  comes  down 
vety  heavy  y 

Determined  to  be  seen  on  a  '^  real 
stage,"    Mathows/   ai/d    his    friend 


Litchfield,  like  himself  a  slage  enthu- 
siast, purchased  the  honour  of  a 
night's  display  on  the  Richmond 
boards  for  fifteen  guineas  ;  the  good- 
natured  and  moderate  manager  hav- 
ing asked  only  twenty,  for  the  op- 
portunity thus  given  to  two  boys  to 
make  fools  of  themselves.  The  play 
was  to  be  Richard  the  Third,  Ma- 
thews, who  had  a  passion  for  fencing, 
took  the  minor  part  of  Richmond, 
that  he  might  flourish  his  rapier  in 
the  last  scene  ;  and  he  flourished  it  to 
his  heart's  content.  Litchfleld,  the 
crook-backed  hero,  after  a  few  thrubts, 
would  have  evidently  been  satisfied  to 
forfeit  his  crown  and  life.  But  his 
antagonist  **  had  no  idea  of  paying 
seven  guineas  and  a  hdf"  for  nothing. 
In  vain  did  the  tyrant  try  to  die,  after 
a  decent  defence, — in  vain  did  he  show 
symptoms  of  exliaustion.  "  I  drove 
him,"  says  Mathews,  palpably  enjoy- 
ing his  prowess,  even  after  the  lapse 
of  so  many  years,  "  1  drove  him 
from  any  position  convenient  for  his 
last  dying  speech.  The  audience 
laughed,  1  heeded  them  not  ;  they 
shouted,  I  was  deaf.  Had  they  hoot- 
ed, I  should  have  lounged  on  uncon- 
scious of  their  interruption.  1  wjis 
resolved  to  show  them  jill  my  aeeom- 
plishmcnts.  Litchfield  frequently 
whispered  "  enough,"  but  1  thought 
whh  Macbeth.  1  kept  him  at  it,  and, 
1  believe,  we  fought  almost  literally  a 
long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock.  To 
add  to  tho  oddity  of  the  scene,  a 
bumpkin  in  the  gallery,  ]»robably 
thinking  the  tyrant  invulnerable  by 
cold  steel,  and  wrapt  in  the  scene, 
eagerly  bellowed  out,  *  Why  don't 
you  shoot  him  r' "  Many  years  after, 
as  Mathews  was  relating  one  evening 
in  the  green  room  this  droll  incident, 
Mrs  Jordan  almost  shook  him  from 
his  feet,  by  starting  up,  clasping  her 
handfr,  and  in  her  warm-hearted  fer- 
vent tones  exclaiming,  ♦*  Was  that 
you  Y  I  was  there,**  and  she  screamed 
with  laughter,  at  the  recollection  of 
his  acting  in  Richmond,  and  the 
length  of  the  combat. 

At  length,  in  171^4,  having  made  up 
his  mind  to  ado]>t  the  sta^^e  as  his  pro- 
fession, chance  threw  in  his  way  one 
Hitchcock,  acting  manager  of  the 
Dublin  Theatre.  The  young  Roscius 
of  course  betrayed  himself,  and  made 
a  bad  bargain  with  this  theatrical 
Sergeant  Kite,    lu  «\\Qt\)  ^?c^^  "V^^.- 
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thews,  I  enlisted ;  he  did  not  give  mo 
a  shilling,  and  I  believe  never  would 
if  he  could  have  avoided  it.  I  stipu- 
lated, as  far  as  possible,  for  what  is 
ealled  low  comedy,  for  I  had  no  pre- 
tensions to  any  thing  above  that. 
Why  ho  engaged  mo  at  all  was  a 
puzzle  to  me,  when  I  had  leisure  for 
repeutfince,  in  Dublin.  My  salary 
was  to  depend  upon  my  success. 
Could  I  doubt  that  it  would  be  liberal? 
After  some  discussion  with  his  father, 
who  finished  by  saying  '  that  little  va- 
gabond Garriek  bit  you  when  he  took 
you  in  his  arms,'  he  set  off  for  Dub- 
lin. It  was  a  dark  and  dreary  morning 
when  he  landed,  and  a  melancholy 
foreboding  stole  over  him.  He  felt 
that  he  had  embarked  on  a  dangerous 
sea  of  adventure,  without  rudder, 
compass,  or  pilot,  and  all  seemed 
comfortless.  "  A  thinner  and  more 
consumptive  specimen  of  an  English- 
man," says  he,  "  never  set  foot  on  the 
Emerald  Isle."  Rut  this  depres.sion 
was  unnatural  to  his  lively  and  spor- 
tive spirit.  The  sun  broke  forth,  and 
cheered  him, — the  novelty  of  the  scene 
excited  him, — the  odd  sayings  of  the 
populace  who  gathered  round  the 
custom-house  charmed  him, — and  ho 
asserts  tliat  the  powerful  contrast  that 
exhibits  itself  on  tirst  landing  in 
France,  is  not  more  powerful  thiui 
that  experienced  by  a  close  observer 
on  his  first  crossing  the  Irish  Channel, 
and  clearing  his  luggage  in  Dul^lin. 
His  first  appciurance  was  in  Jacob  and 
Lingo,  in  which  some  of  his  s^ngs 
were  enchored,  and  his  comic  talent 
acknowledged  by  the  laughter  of  the 
galleries.  Ho  soon  received  a  not 
less  expressive  evidence  of  his  success^ 
A  message  from  Daly  the  manager. 
That  high  i>ersonagc  summoned  him 
to  his  closet,  and  offered  him  the 
munificent  salary  of  one  guinea  a 
week  I 

But  the  heroes  of  the  stage  arc  as 
liable  to  mishaps  as  the  heroes  of  ro- 
mance. The  young  actor's  hopes  of 
gain  and  glory  were  soon  to  be  de- 
plorably damped.  The  part  of  Beau- 
fort, in  the  Citizen,  was  fastened  upon 
him.  Matl^ws  tells  his  melancholy 
destiny  witn  humorous  sorrow  ; — he 
was  to  act  witli  Miss  Farren,  after- 
wards Lady  Derby,  who  was  then 
] (laying  in  Dublin  for  a  few  nights. 
The  imrt  was  notoriously  that  of  a 
^^  waJkiiiff  gentlemsin,*'  the  proverbial 
boro  of  actor  and  audience.     Accus« 


tomed  as  the  lady  must  have  been  to 
mediocre  performance  in  a  part  made 
for  mediocrity,  she  probably  iicvi«r 
saw  it  before  in  such  grotesque  inc;i- 
pacity.  With  dismay,  she  observ- 
ed the  new  exhibitor  appear  in  the 
green -room  in  a  scarlet  coat  (the  only 
one  provided  by  the  theatre  for  the 
occasion),  and  that  coat  made  obvi- 
ously for  a  figure  a  heud  shorter  thin 
the  wearer,  and  the  sleeves  reach! njf 
only  within  an  inch  of  his  wri>ts ;  a 
yellow  embroidered  w;:istcoat ;  a  pair 
of  black  satin  breeches,  scarcely  cover- 
ing the  knee ;  his  hair  liberally  powder- 
cd  and  tied  in  a  queue,  according  to 
the  mode,  and  a  r//fijicaultras,  wljiili 
ho  scarcely  knew  how  to  dispose  of. 
Imagine  Mathews  in  such  a  dro^s, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  playing 
a  sentimental  drawl  of  a  lover  to  a 
woman  of  elegant  and  accomplished 
manners!  His  reception  was  propor- 
tionate. The  moment  he  set  his  fout 
on  the  stage,  he  was  met  by  a  general 
shout  from  the  galleries,  as  if  a  clown 
in  a  pantomime  had  made  his  ap})ear- 
ance.  This  was  followed  by  shrieks, 
equally  sympathetic,  and,  the  first 
storm  once  over,  the  wits  of  the  house 
plied  him  with  their  pellets.  Thus  ho 
enjoyed  the  following  delicate  iVi?/^?/ • 
{iocs;  **  Pat,  dont  breathe  hard,  or 
you'll  puff  him  off  the  stage."—"  Oh, 
it's  the  only  puff  I'll  give  him  anyhow. ' ' 
His  thinness  was  not  forgotten. — 
"  Ob,  what  a  slice  of  a  man  ?  Arrah, 
where*s  your  other  half?  Why  ditl 
you  not  bring  it  with  you :"  Those 
specimens  of  rabble  sport  were  death 
to  the  unfortunate  actor,  who  was 
compelled,  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
to  incur  and  endure  them.  The  vexa- 
tion was  even  heightened  by  the  per- 
formances of  the  charming  actress, 
who  was  equally  compelled  by  her 
part  to  turn  this  moping  lover  into 
burlesque.  Her  imitation  was,  of 
course,  received  by  the  galleries  with 
savage  rapture, — *'  Thereon  followed 
from  on  hifjh  a  dreadful  noise,  that 
might  be  supposed  the  war-whoop  of 
the  American  Indians."  Beaufort's 
exit  was  commemorated  by  another 
dreadful  roar,  and,  at  its  close,  one  of 
his  tormentors  stood  up  and  proposed 
**  a  fjroanfor  the  hmjiohstcr,'*  a  pro- 
posal which  was  accorded  with  the 
honours.  It  may  be  conceived  with 
what  misery  of  mind  a  man  of  Ma- 
thews' excessive  irritability  felt  all 
tlus  torture,    '^i^  ^)ftxt«\i  ^.^lo^iaed 
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to  him  when  they  had  returned  be- 
hind the  scenes^  for  her  unwilling  bur- 
lesque. All  was  in  vain.  He  begged 
of  the  manager,  "  almost  in  tears/' 
that  he  would  relicye  him  of  this  abo- 
minable part ;  but  managers,  like  fa- 
tbers;  have  flinty  hearts  I  and  Daly 
could  find  no  other  actor  to  bear  the 
shame  of  Beaufort,  unless  <'  by  paying 
a  long  arrear  of  salary,"  a  matter 
which  Daly  seems  never  to  have  con- 
templated but  as  the  most  formidable 
of  all  experiments ;  and  as  to  Mathews, 
his  biographer  supposes  that  Daly  had 
probably  conceived  some  notion  of  his 
heing  a  stage-struck  enthusiast,  who 
had  money  enough  to  support  himself, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  manager  in- 
tended to  pay  him  nothing  at  all. 

Let  the  unlucky  being  who  deter- 
mines to  throw  up  a  regular  provision 
for  the  life  of  an  actor,  read  this  nar- 
rative and  bo  wise.  Wc  have  here 
an  instance  of  a  true  theatrical  genius, 
suffering  under  privations  which 
might,  and  must,  have  broken  any 
heart  less  intrepidly  vivid  than  his 
own.  What,  then,  must  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  man  who,  without  any  fa- 
culty whatever  for  the  stage,  with 
this  knowledge  painfully  forced  upon 
him  night  after  night,  with  the  inevit- 
able consciousness  of  sinking  lower 
and  lower  in  the  scale,  suffers  this 
most  bitter  trial  I  The  solemn,  in  their 
generation,  may  frown  over  what  they 
term  the  frivolities  of  books  like  this, 
but  a  single  memoir  of  such  a  man,  so 
deserving,  and  yet  so  suffering,  is  a 
lesson  worth  all  their  commonplaces. 
But  the  moral  extends  to  farther  ob- 
jects. The  ambition  of  adopting  "  pro- 
fessional life*'  of  all  kinds  at  the  pro- 
sent  day,  is  the  source  of  countless  in- 
stances of  misery  ;  a  misery,  if  more 
secret  than  that  of  the  theatrical  no- 
vice, not  less  pungent.  Every  pro- 
fession in  England  is  overstocked; 
not  merely  the  prizes  are  beyond  the 
general  reach,  but  the  merest  sub- 
sistence becomes  difficult.  *'  The  three 
black  Graces,  Law,  Pliysic,  and  Di- 
vinity," are  Yreary  of  their  innumer- 
able worshippers,  and  yearly  sentence 
crowds  of  them  to  perish  of  the  aching 
sense  of  failure.  A  few  glittering 
successes  allure  the  multitude ;  Chan- 
cellorships,  Bisbopricsy  and  Regi- 
ments, figure  before  the  public  eye  ; 
and  every  aspir&ut  from  the  cottage, 
and  the  more  foolish  parents  of  every 
tupioai^  sH  dowa  the  bauble  as  gain^ 


cd,  when  they  have  once  plunged 
their  unlucky  offspring  into  this  sea  of 
troubles,  which  men  call  the  world. 
But  thousands  have  died  of  broken 
hearts  in  these  pursuits, — thousands 
who  would  have  been  happy  behind 
the  plough,  or  opulent  behind  the 
counter, — thouFands,  in  the  desperate 
struggles  of  thankless  professions,  look 
upon  the  simplicity  of  a  life  of  manual 
labour  with  perpetual  envy  ;  and 
thousands,  by  a  worse  fate  still,  are. 
driven  to  necessities  which  degrade 
the  principle  of  honour  within  them, 
accustom  them  to  humiliating  modes 
of  obtaining  subsistence,  and  make  up, 
by  administering  to  the  vices  of  society, 
tlic  livelihood  which  is  refused  to  their 
legitimate  exertions.  Among  all  the 
pursuits  of  life,  there  is  but  one  which 
is  not  overstocked,  and  which,  from  its 
nature,  Fcems  capable  of  endless  expan- 
sion— and  tliat  one  is  Commerce.  To 
this  the  world  is  the  field  ;  every  newly 
discovered  region,  every  increase  of 
mankind,  every  new  progress  of  civi- 
lisation, opens  a  new  career  for  this 
great  principle  of  human  employment; 
and  reckoning,  as  wc  always  feel  in- 
clined to  reckon,  Britain  among 
t)lot^o  nations  which  have  been  most 
especially  favoured  by  the  Great  Dis- 
poser of  all,  we  almost  go  the  length 
of  seeing  a  direct  and  peculiar  bounty 
of  Providence  in  the  fact  that  com- 
merce has  been  appointed  the  peculiar 
province  of  British  energy.  There 
the  rising  generation  may  find  employ- 
ment, not  merely  unobstructed  by 
numbers,  but  actually  distending  by 
numbers — not  merely  unexhausted  by 
variety  of  efibrt,  but  deriving  new  re- 
sources from  every  new  application  of 
the  dexterity,  diligence,  or  sagacity  of 
man.  The  force  of  circumstances  is, 
even  more  directly  than  ever,  turning 
the  powers  of  the  country 'into  this 
vast  and  overflowing  channel  of  na- 
tional production.  We  shall  speedily 
see  the  younger  branches  of  our  proud- 
est aristocracy  occupying  themselves 
in  commerce,  from  the  simple  fact  that 
their  habitual  professions  have  no 
longer  room  for  them.  The  army  is 
reduced  to  nothing ;  the  navy  offers  no 
hope  of  promotion,  or  of  service  ;  di- 
plomacy cannot  find  space  for  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  candidates  for  office. 
The  Government  clerkships  can  afford 
little  more  than  bread,  and  that  bread 
only  to  a  few ;  and  Vvo^  Vsw^  V^  ^^da 
contrast  bettreeu  l\u&  tvbxt^^  vdi^^ 
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pendent  condition,  and  the  ease,  in-  sensations  as  a  dreadful  coraplicatiuii 
terest,  and  opulence,  of  commerce  on  of  all  kindsofsull'ering.  He  rose  twice 
the  grand  scale,  suffer  men  to  prefer  sufficiently  to  see  tlie  friend  who  had 
official  pride,  made  ridiculous  by  offi-  accompanied  him  seated  on  the  grass, 
cial  poverty,  tothe  boundless  prospects  intent  upon  his  book.     lie  attempted 
of  wealth,  and,  with  it,  of  power,  grow-  to  scream,  but  his  voice  had  probably 
ing  out  of  the  miglity  traffic  of  Eng-  failed,  for  he  remained  unheard.    His 
land  with  all  nations?     Wlicre  her  delusion    now   was    a    curious   one  ; 
merchants  are  princes,  princes  will  be  his  bnun   was   probably   di:f ordered, 
glad  to  become  the  merchants,  and  the  "  Again  I  sank,*'  says  he,  **  and  can 
connexion  will  render  inlinite  benefit  to  comprehend  the  *  catching  at  a  straw,' 
both,  and  to  their  country.  Education,  for  my  sensations,  which  aro  now  vi- 
high-mhidedncss,  the  manly  spirit  of  vidly  before  me,  were  those  of  perish- 
the  noble,  cind  the  honour  of  men  who  ing  in  an  unfinished  building,  where 
have   to  sustain   a  hereditary  name,  the  beams  of  the  floor  were  above  my 
will  give  new  dignity  to  the  vigour,  head.     Drowning  has  been  variously 
Hcuteness,  and  indefatigable  industry  described,  and  is  generally  supposed 
of  the  commercial  spirit;  and  this  com-  to  be  a  very  easy  death.     1  have  not 
bination  may  effect  results  at  present  experiencedanyothermannerof dying, 
beyond  the  farthest  vista  of  national  certainly,  but  I  cannot  conceive  any 
pre-eminence.     Let  none  call   these  mode   more    painful.     The    tremen- 
views  Utopian ;   the  progress  of  the  dous   noise    of   the    rushing    waters 
world  may  be  but  begun  ;  there  are  in  the  ears ;  the  frightful  flashing  of 
evidences  of  new  and  fervid  impulses  light,  as  if  surrounded  by  sparks  from 
surrounding  us;  and,  unless  war  or  fire- works ;  the  sense  of  suffocation; 
civil  convulsion  come  to  break  up  that  and,  oh,  who  can  describe  the  sensa- 
progress,  we  may  see  noble  and  power-  lions  1  briefly  felt  upon  my  second 
ful  results  in  the  path  of  national  ad-  bound  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the 
yaDcoment,even  before  this  generation  surface!     Again  I  attempted  a  feeble 
shall  pass  away.  cry  !     Again  I  saw  my  studious  com- 
The  privations  which  Mathews  suf-  panion,  and  again  I  had  the  conviction 
fercd  in  his  double  engagement  were  that  I  was  unseen  !     Every  hope  now 
more  than  pangs  of  hurt  vanity.     Ho  fled,  and  I  gradually  lost  all  sensation, 
wasoften  on  the  point  of  being  starved,  except  that  of  struggling  to  reach  the 
"  I  often  heard  him  say,**  observes  his  beams  that  floated  in  my  imagination, 
biographer,  "  that  he  has  gone  to  the  To  the  last  I  was  under  the  impression 
theatre  at  night  without  having  tasted  that  by  desperate  efforts  I  might  grasp 
any  thing  si  nee  a  meagre  breakfast,  deter-  this  apparent  substance,  and  so  save 
mined  to  refuse  to  go  on  the  stage  unless  myself.     This  is  all  I  am  capable  of 
some  portion  of  his  arrears  were  first  relating  from  my  own  knowledge  ;  for 
paid.*'    However,  this  wise  resolution  1  was  near  death,  most  decidedly,  be- 
ne seldom  was  able  to  keep,  the  gaiety  fore  I  was  providentially  rescued, 
of  the  green-room,  and  his  passionate        '<  It  appeared,  from  the  evidence 
love  ofactiug,  chained  him  to  the  stage,  of  my   friend,   that  the    '  beam    in 
and,  after  another  i  iglit  of  perform-  my  eye'  was  my  latest  vision,  for  he 
ance,  he  went  home  happy  and  hungry,  had  jumped  into  the  river  with  his 
It  might  bo  fairly  presumed  that  those  clothes  on  to  save  me.     Ho  was  an 
lessons  would  not  be  lost  on  a  mind  of  expert  swimmer,  and  made  for  the 
his  intelligence ;  and  that,  when  wealth  spot  where  he  had  last  seen  mc  rise  ; 
in  process  of  time  flowed  in  upon  him,  when,  in  almost  despair  of  rescuing, 
lie  would  have  known  its  valui*.     But  or  even  flnding.me,  he  felt  his  leg  sud- 
there  seem  to  be  men  whose  fate  it  is  denly  seized  with  violence,  and  ho  was 
to  be  always  involved  in  a  struggle  ;  dragged  by  my  dying  struggles,  feeble 
and  the  later  passages  of  his  life  show  as  they  were,  to  the  bottom.     He  was 
that  he  still  contrived  to  be  in  distress,  a  most  accomplished  swimmer  and 
in  the  midst  of  what  ought  to  havo  diver,  or  I  should  never  have  related 
been,  to  one  like  him,  not  merely  com-  the  tide.     He  contrived  to  get  me  on 
petence,  but  affluence.  shoro  I     I  have  no  recollection  of  any 
He  was  singularly  apt  to  meet  with  thing  that  occurred  from  my  third 
itccidcnts ;  and>  in  the  theatrical  tour  sinking,  until  I  saw  a  heterogeneous 
oftho  West  of  Ireland,  very  n&rroyf\y  collection  of  human  figures  and  liu- 
escaped  drowuiug.     Ho  describes  lus    moroua  coutkleudsice^  «\>Qi\3X  m^>  ;wid 
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was  almost  suffocated  afresh  with  the  purchased  ;  in  all  my  life  I  never  saw 
aroma  of '  mountain  dew.'  I  was  car-  people  so  anxious  to  get  into  a  theatre, 
riedj  much  in  the  state  in  which  I  am  Every  avenue  was  crowded  at  an  early 
to  believe  I  came  into  the  world,  by  hour ;  and  after  the  theatre  was  filled, 
two  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  I  can  safely  assert,  many  hundreds 
my  preserver,  Seymour,  to  the  first  went  away.  To  see  this,  you  may 
public  house  that  presented  itself;  and  judge,  gave  me  no  small  pleasure.*' 
there  they  rubbed  mo  down,  and  rub-  John  Kemble  has  been  often  charged 
bed  me  in  all  directions ;  and  I  was  re-  with  hauteur  to  the  performers.  But 
covered  by  the  means  prescribed  by  the  if  this  sometimes  may  have  been  the 
humane  society — of  whisky  dealers."  case,  it  was  not  so  with  respect  to 
More  lessons  for  the  stage-struck.  Mathews  even  at  this  period.  "  No- 
lo the  midst  of  his  round  of  stage  rap-  thing  could  be  more  agreeable  than 
tiires,  his  misery  went  on  with  regular  Kemble's  conduct  in  the  theatre,  and 
progression.  He  describes  his  suffer*  no  one  moro  agreeable  or  easier  to  bo 
logs  from  stage  exertion,  and  even  pleased  at  rehearsals ;  ever  willing  to 
from  the  more  palpable  privation  of  give  instructions  without  the  smallest 
bread,  as  extreme,  though  he  rallied  ostentation ;  every  one  was  sorry  when 
against  them  both  with  a  spirit  which  he  went  away.  He  took  leave  of  us 
could  probably  be  found  in  few.  He  all  after  Richard  ;  and,  taking  me  by 
has  subsequently  declared  to  his  wife,  the  hand,  said,  '  Mathews,  can  I  do 
"  that  he  sometimes  fasted  twa  days^  any  thing  for  you  in  Loudon  ?  But, 
wandering  about  the  streets  for  amuse-  for  Heaven's  sake,  get  out  of  this 
ment,  when  weary  of  practising  his  place  as  soon  as  you  can ;  it  is  no  place 
flute  and  violin  at  home,  and  of  study-  for  you  to  get  up  in.'  "  He  then  re- 
ing  characters  which  he  never  ex-  lates  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Cooke, 
pected  to  be  allowed  to  act."  To  the  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  man. 
world  he  still  strove  to  keep  up  an  **  lam  extremely  sorry  to  inform  you 
uncomplaining  countenance,  but  to  that  Cooke  has  enlisted.  The  regi- 
the  under-manager,  Hitchcock,  who  ment  went  to  the  Isle  of  Man  about  a 
had  duped  him  into  his  engagement,  week  past.  Daly  would  have  been 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  glad  to  re-engage  him,  but  such  was 
he  was  on  the  point  of  being  starved  his  pride  that  ho  would  rather  turn 
to  death.  Hitchcock,  however,  was  soldier  from  real  want  than  come  to 
too  old  in  the  life  of  the  stage  to  allow  terms.  Many  of  the  performers  saw 
himself  to  be  wrought  up  to  the  dire  him  in  his  military  garb  as  he  was 
extremity  of  paying  any  body.  No  going  off,  but  he  seemed  rather  to  wish 
effect  could  be  produced  on  a  mind  to  avoid  speaking  to  them,  appearing 
callous  by  office.  The  failure  of  sa-  quite  melancholy.  He  was  drunk 
lary  for  weeks  together  had  been  too  when  he  enlisted."  This  was  while 
often  pleaded  by  the  Romeos,  and  Cooke  had  just  been  playing  to  ap- 
Hitchcock's  imperturbable  smoothness  plauding  audiences,  was  rising  to  the 
gave  only  additional  provocation  to  first  rank  of  popularity,  and  was  on 
the  famishing  genius.  Mathews  cle-  the  eve  of  that  London  engagement 
verly  described  him  as  one  of  those  which  put  fortune  into  his  hand,  which 
disag^cable  peoplo  who  are  never  in  fortune  his  drunkennessinstantly  threw 
a  passion.     In  tho  midst  of  all  this  away. 

poverty,  Kemble  came,  filled  the  city  All  who  have  been  acquainted  with 
with  admiration,  the  house  with  crowds,  theatrical  history  during  tho  last  fifty 
and  Mathews  with  renewed  delight ;  years,  know  the  name  of  Tate  Wil- 
and  his  letter,  beginning  with  « the  kinson.  In  process  of  time  Mathews 
theatre  has  been  closed  for  three  obtained  an  engagement  in  tho  corn- 
weeks,  during  which  time,  of  course,  pany  of  tho  York  manager.  Tate 
I  received  no  money,  which  was  rather  Wilkinson  was  a  humourist  by  nature, 
•  a  bore.  However,  I  managed  ex-  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  humourist 
tremely  well,  as  I  had  a  great  many  by  art.  Possessing  some  natural  fa- 
inriYa^'oTi^duringtho  time,  which  gave  culty  for  imitation,  his  manners  were 
me  assistance," — proceeds  to  say  that  a  perpetual  burlesque,  yet  with  all  this 
Kemble  commenced  his  career  of  affected  eccentricity,  ho  had  a  perfect 
triumph.  At  his  Hamlet — ^•*  if  twen-  sense  of  his  own  interest,  had  a  subtle 
ty  guineas  had  been  given  for  a  place  knowledge  of  mankind5  managed  \\\fk 
in  the  boxes^  h  coald  not  bare  been  theatre  Vith  rem«ix)u&)\^  ^<&x\«c^^^ 
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Bsthe  biographer  says,  *'  decidedft/."'  tliat  steady  and  systematic  employment 
*'  His  cfaest  was  confined,  his  lungs  were  of  body  and  mind  which,  if  they  were 
precarious ;  in  the  morning  he  felt  all  to  give  nothing  more  than  the  cheerfid 
exertion  of  them  painful,  often  impos-  feeling  that  we  arc  not  spending  an 
fcible,  and  seldom  found  himself  able  altogether  useless  life,  would,  in  that, 
'  to  sing  at  rehearsals.     He  would  even  give  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  restora- 
spit  blood  on  the  slightest  exertion."  tivo  powers  of  our  nature. 
We  have  no  liking  for  these  painful         There  was  to  be  no  end  to  the  troubles 
details,  but  we  have  quoted  them  for  of  poor  Mathews  at  tliis  York  Theatre, 
the  purpose  of  remarking  that,  not.  In  the  opinion  of  that  very  silly  cox- 
with^tanding  them  all,  Mathews  re-  comb,  Tate  Wilkinson,  the  unfortu- 
covered,  lived  through  many  years  of  nate  young  man  was  marked  for  total 
a  most  active,  and  even  a  most  agitated  failure ;  and  a  low  comedian  of  tho 
life,  and  was  vigorous,  active,   and  name  of  Hatton  was  sent  for  to  tako 
lively  to  the  last.     Undoubtedly  such  allhisparts.  Hatton's  vulgarity  pleased 
evidence  ought  to  cheer  and  instruct  this  accomplished  audience  and  their 
the  many  who,  on  the  first  symptoms  judging  manager  for  a  time,  and  the 
of  what  is  termed  a  consumptive  habit,  true  comedian,  with   his   more   deli- 
are  so  prematurely  cast  down  by  un-  cate  conceptions,  was  wholly  thrown 
lucky  prediction,  arc  so  often  treated,  into  the  shade.     At  length,  Hatton, 
even  by  the  physicians,  as  under  sen-  playing  Harlequin  for  his  own  benefit, 
ttnce  of  death,  and  are  so  uniformly  Mathews  was  ordered  to  play  the  clown! 
regarded  by  their  friends  as  already  This  brought  the  grievances  to  a  head, 
beyond  the  help  of  medicine  or  man.  and  produced  a  letter  of  remonstrance 
Id  addition  to  all  these  signs  of  early  to  the  manager,  whose  reply  Mathews 
decay,    Mathews  was  liable  to  that  vigilantly  preserved  ever  after,  with 
strange  disorder  called  Fits,  one  so  contemptuous  triumph, 
generally  pronounced   constitutional,         "  To  Mr  Mathews.     I  am  danger- 
and  incurable.     Yet  this  disorder  sud-  ously   ill,    and    therefore   unable    to 
denly  ceased  in  the  year  180*2,  and  attend  to  theatricid  grievances.    After 
never  returned.    It  is  probable  that,  if  a  second   and  a   third   time   seeing 
he  had  led  the  life  of  the  generality  of  your  performance,  I  averred,  and  do 
those  who   dread  disease,   he   would  aver,  this  misfortune  his  placed  an 
have  perished  like  the  rest.    If  he  had  insurmountable  bar  to  t/ic  pons i bill  1/  of 
led  the  lingering,  self- watching,  self-  i/our  enr  being  capable  of  sustaining 
indulgent  life  of  the  opulent  and  hypo-  the  first  lino  of  comic  business.     Mr 
chondriac,  that  life  would  have  l)een  Emery  I  requested  to  inform  you  of 
speedily  shortened.      But  the  efforts  the  same  at  Wakcfielil,  who  was  en- 
required  by  his  anxious  career  pre-  tirely  of  my  opinion;   for  tho  para- 
eluded  those  unhappy  facilities,  and  lytic  stroke  (Wilkinson  would  always 
saved  him.    The  stage ^(>r«r/ him  to  disregard  Mathews's  protestations  that 
keep  his  mind  in  constant  employment,  he  had  never  sutFcrcd  anything  of  this 
he  had  no  days  for  the  gratification  of  kind)  renders  your  performance  seri- 
his  ease,  no  mornings  to  waste  iu  heavy  ojisfi/  disafjrccablc,     I  told   Mr  Hill 
slumber,  even  no  time  to  think  of  his  (a  proprietor  of  a  magazine  entitled 
disease  ;  he  made  rapid  journeys  ;  he  the  Monthly  Mirror)  that  not  all  the 
read,  recited,  and  acted ;  his  mind  was  mirrors  in  the  kingdom,  whether  in 
kept  perpetually  in  exercise ;  his  frame  print  or  glass,  can  ever  establish  you 
was  not  sufiercd  to  find  leisure  to  re-  as  a  first  comedian.     If  heaven  wills, 
lax,  and,  by  those  necessities,  he  un-  you  may  be  so,  but  no  other  order  or 
consciously  overcame  the  progress  of  interest  can  effect  such  a  miracle." 
a  malady  which  is  sui)posed  to  exert  After  some  other  peevish  remarks,  ho 
the  most  irresistible  infiucnco  on  tho  still  more  peevishly  advises   him  to 
frame,  which  had  already  laid  his  whole  "  try,  by  degrees,  to  be  useful,**     "  I 
family  in  the  grave,  and  which  daily  recommend  the  s/wp  as  suited  to  you 
desoIatesthehouseholdsofEngland.  Of  and  Mrs  M.     But  Emery  said,  *  You 
course,  wc  do  not  insist  on  the  stage  as  were  so  stage  bitten,  it  would  only 
the  essential  regimen  ;  but  wisdom  will  vex  you.'     1  can  only  say  stay  and 
dictate  the  importance  of  some  decided,  be  happy,  or  go  and  bo  happy,  and 
active,  and  engrossing  pursuit ;  of  the  even  unhappy,    and  wishing  myself 
habits  of  self-denial,  which  every  such  better,  am  yours,  m  ^ni^\.  >^^\\\r 
pursuit  invoJrej  and  of  the  worth  of        How  Us  exciU^A^  \i^^xX  ^sA  <i^^3^ 
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I  Ihelr  frethneas  of  tint,  with  loog  rib-  probably  would  have  become  a  first- 
I  boDf  of  Yarious  colours  appended,  rate  officer,  and  obtained  a  high  name 
Festoons  of  faded  flowers,  of  the  same  amongst  the  soldiers  of  England,  if 
material  and  date  as  those  upon  her  ho  had  continued  iiis  military  career  ; 
hit,  were  fancifully  hung  round  about  but  some  whim  withdrew  him  from 
her  lanky  withered  form ;  and  high-  the  army,  and  ho  devoted  himself  to 
heeled  white  satin  shoes,  aud  diamond  performing  the  childish  part  of  a  man 
buckles,  graced  her  feet.  Her  sack  uf  fashion.  Hero  again  he  took  tha 
and  petticoat  of  fine  flowered  brocade  lead,  adopted  all  the  extravagancies^ 
would  one  day  assert  its  indepcnd-  and  was  the  most  consummate  cox* 
ence ;  on  another,  you  would  behold  comb  perhaps  in  Europe.  He  then 
her  attired  in  light,  gauzy,  unstitfened  turned  iitterateur,  and  weary  of  lead- 
^pery,  which  clung  tenaciously  to  ing  fashion,  took  to  libelling  it ;  set  up 
her  limbs,  forming  a  sudden  and  strik-  a  paper  named  the  World,  and  made 
log  contrast  to  the  previous  fussiness  his  paper  as  remarkable  as  himself  by 
of  her  silk  dress.  Sometimes  she  car-  all  kinds  of  showy  absurdities.  When 
ried  a  Tery  tall  cane,  somewhat  re-  Mathews  saw  him  at  York,  those 
sembiing  a  crook  ;  on  another  day,  a  whims  had  passed  away,  and,  as  he 
parasol,  held  high  above  her  head  with  was  now  rather  in  tho  vale  of  year^, 
studied  care,  so  as  not  to  touch  or  hide  his  taste  was  to  appear  in  the  dress  of 
her  head-dress  from  admiring  gazers,  childhood.  He  was  now  seen  walking 
her  smiling  countenance  invariably  through  the  streets  of  York  during 
bearing  evidence  of  self  approval  and  tho  public  weeks,  races,  and  assizes,  an 
satisfaction.  Her  <' confidante"  had  elderly  gentleman,  whose  body  seemed 
&  short  plump  person,  and,  I  sus*  to  have  increased  without  allowing  his 
pect,  like  Sheridan's  "  gentle  Nora,*'  limbs  to  share  in  its  growth,  for  his 
shrewdly  accommodated  her  pursuits  legs  and  arms  retained  the  slimness  of 
and  behaviour  most  gravely  to  all  the  youth.  He  was  tall  and  very  upright, 
varieties  of  her  mistress's  moods.  She  He  wore  a  suit  of  grass-green  clothe 
also '' wore  her  me  with  a  difference,"  made  precisely  in  the  fashion  of  a 
and  varied  her  dress  as  her  superior  schoolboy's  dress  of  that  day-~namely, 
did.  Whether  she  lent  herself  as  an  a  short-tailed  jacket  with  outside 
artful  accessary  for  her  own  private  pockets,  trousers  short  enough  to  show 
ends,  or  was  prudently  placed  by  her  Ids  slender  ancle  in  a  white  silk  stock- 
friends  near  Miss  Topnam,  for  her  ing,  and  a  short-waisted  vest  with 
security,  no  one  seemed  to  know,  yellow  sugar-loaf  metal  buttons.  Al- 
These  two  equally  extraordinary  be-  together  his  appearance  suggested  the 
ings  walked,  as  I  have  said,  about  idea  of  a  Brobdignag  lad  of  ten  or 
York  and  its  vicinity  with  little  or  no  twelve  years  old. 
notice  from  the  natives,  mostly  ''to  One  of  Mathews*s  achievements  was 
the  manner  bonk"  They  were  per-  the  very  rare  one  of  escaping  the  in- 
fectly  harmless ;  and  from  tho  station  come  tax.  Its  grasp  was  certainly 
Miss  Topham  held,  who  was  a  woman  very  close,  when  it  sought  for  money 
of  family  and  fortune,  they  were  never  among  the  country  actors.  Mathews, 
molested  or  inconvenienced  by  any  determining  to  avoid,  if  he  could,  hit 
one.  Miss  Topham  was  supposed  to  upon  the  droll  expedient  of  drawing 
have  been  *'  crossed  in  love,"  the  un-  out  a  list  of  tho  drawbacks  on  his  very 
varying  mode  of  accounting  for  the  narrow  income.  This  he  gave  in  the 
lost  wits  of  unmarried  ladies.  Her  shape  of  an  inventory  of  all  the  con- 
home  eccentricities  were  very  amusing,  ceivable  requisites  for  an  actor's  ap- 
but  cannot  be  related.  pearance  upon  the  stage ;  first  wigs,  of 
Major  Topham,  in  his  own  way,  was  which  he  enumerated  every  possible 
as  g^at  an  oddity  as  his  sister.  He  shape  and  colour^black  wigs,  white 
had  been  well  educated,  was  a  clever  wigs,  brown  wigs,  red  wigs,  &c. ;  then 
classical  scholar,  and  mixed  in  tho  stockings  of  every  colour  and  mate- 
highest  society  of  his  day,  including  rial ;  then  shoes ;  then  buckles ;  then 
the  Carlton  House  circle.  Early  in  life  the  innumerable  miscellaneous  articles 
he  had  entered  into  the  Life  Guards ;  of  the  wardrobe  and  toilette — rouge» 
was  named  in  the  regiment  the  tip-top  Indian  ink,  burnt  corks,  cold  creaon^ 
adjutant,  from  his  dexterity  in  manocu-  &c.,  and  all  those  given  with  ami- 
▼ering  the  regiment,  and  he  state  of  nuteness  of  detail,  which  covered 
perfection  to  which  he  brought  it ;  an^  many  sheets  of  pn^et.  TV\ji  ^V^X&TftKoX 
VOL,  sir,  KO.  ccixxs,  H 
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WAf  read  aloud  to  the  eomndtiioDenii 
and  listened  to  by  them  with  astonished 
grafitj  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  the 
burlesque  was  at  length  perceived,  and 
all  present  burst  into  laughter.  The 
eflfeot  was  perfectly  successful,  for 
whatever  might  have  happened  to  the 
other  performers,  the  man  of  the  wigs 
was  never  called  upon  to  pay  the  in- 
come tax  in  York  again. 

The  York  assizes  afforded  this  inde- 
fatigable student  of  comedy  frequent 
instances  of  the  ludicrous.  An  action 
was  brought  against  the  owner  of  a 
waggon,  which,  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  driver,  had  crushed  an  unlucky 
donkey  agunst  a  wall  and  killed  it. 
Sergeant  Cockle,  well  known  for  his 
roughness  of  examination,  was  per- 
plexing one  of  the  witnesses,  who 
ibund  no  other  means  of  extricating 
himself  than  by  giving  a  graphic  do- 
■eription  of  the  matter  in  question. 
"  Weel,  my  Lord  Joadge,^  said  the 
hesitating  clown,  "  I'll  tell  ye  how  it 
happened  as  weel  as  I  can.  My  lord, 
suppose  I  am  the  waggon,  here  I  was. 
Now,  my  Lord  Joadge,  there  you 
are,  yotc  are  the  wall.**  The  describer 
now  paused,  as  if  trying  to  recollect 
his  third  position.  *'  Come,  fellow,*' 
exclaimed  Cockle,  "  out  with  your 
Btory  at  once.  You  have  not  told  us 
where  was  the  ass?"  "  My  Lord 
Joadge,**  sud  the  witness,  with  a 
•ndden  sparkle  in  his  eye,  "  His 
honour  the  Coonsel  is  the  ass  I**  Of 
course  the  court  was  in  a  roar.* 

At  length  Mathews  realized  his 
hope  of  a  London  engagement.  George 
Colman  offered  him  L.  10  a- week  for 
the  Haymarket  season  of  four  months, 
and  he  was  happy,  if  any  one  con- 
nected with  theatres  is  ever  to  be 
happy.  Wilkinson  had  long  since 
changed  his  first  opinion  of  his  abili- 
ties,  and  they  parted  with  feelings  of 
kindness  creditable  to  both.  The 
old  manager's  farewell  was  a  curious 
instance  of  the  "  ruling  passion.'* 
Mathews  had,  by  this  time,  lost  his 
first  wife,  and  married  a  second,  a 
Miss  Jaclcson,  a  singer  in  the  York 
company.  The  actor  and  his  young 
bride  waited  ou  Wilkinson,  who  was 
then  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  ex- 
pressing some  wishes  for  his  restora- 
tion. Old  Tate  said,  *«  Do  not  hope 
it ;  it  is  unkind  to  wish  me  to  live  in 


pain,  unable  to  feel  enjoyment.  Nq» 
my  children,  I  do  not  wish  to  live.  I 
should  like  to  stay  over  the  August 
race-week,  to  iee  my  oldfrUnd  Fawcettg 
and  hear  how  the  audience  receive 
their  former  favourite,  and  then  I  shall 
be  content  to  die.*' 

Mathews's  first  appearance  in  Lon- 
don, when  he  was  received  with  re- 
markable favour,  supplied  a  charac* 
teristic  anecdote,  of  that  most  irritable, 
yet  complimentary  of  all  gentlemen, 
Cumberland.  The  play  was  his  Jew ; 
he  had  come  to  town,  for  the  novelty 
of  seeing  it  performed  at  the  Hay- 
market,  by  a  corps  of  new  actors.  Af- 
ter the  fall  of  the  curtain,  he  went 
round  to  the  green-room ;  then  he 
lavished  praises  on  Elliston's  Sheva  ; 
and  next  coming  up  to  Mathews,  who 
had  performed  Jabel,  began  in  his 
affected  strain  of  compliment — "  The 
part  had  never  been  better  played,  in 
figure,  dress,  and  acting ;  it  was  his 
declared  opinion,  that  all  was  perfect. 
I  wrote  the  part,  said  he,  and  oug/tt 
to  know;  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  never  was 
more  gratified."  But  the  truth  sud- 
denly broke  out,  and  he  added,  with 
irrepressible  irritation — "  You  spoke 
so  low,  sir,  that  I  could  not  hear  a 
word  you  said  I" 

Listen  was  chosen  partly  to  supply 
the  vacancy  left  by  Mathews  in  the 
York  company.     But  he,  being  soon 

S resumed  to  have  no  talent  for  come- 
y,  either  high  or  low,  and  this  being 
the  general  verdict  of  manager  and 
company,  Listen  performed  old  men 
in  tragedy,  and  seems  to  have  been 
designed  to  figure  by  Tate,  in  the  Ca- 
pulets.  Such  is  the  penetration  of 
theatrical  criticism. 

Sterne  says  that  the  sentimental 
traveller  is  always  sure  of  meeting 
with  food  for  sentiment.  Mathews 
seems  to  have  constantly  met  mate- 
riald  for  his  study  of  human  excentri- 
city.  He  was  one  day  invited  to  dine 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Cbiswick, 
where  Moody,  once  a  celebrated  ac- 
tor, was  to  be  of  the  party.  Moody 
had  long  left  the  stege,  and  was  then 
a  very  old,  but  very  tine  remnant  of 
what  he  had  been.  During  dinner  he 
talked  with  great  animation,  brought 
back  his  theatrical  reminiscences, — 
and,  in  short,  exhibited  no  sign  what- 
ever of  mental  decay.     Mathews  ex- 


*  The  biographer  teUs  the  story  dUroTenllv»  and  lotos  the  point. 
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erted  himself  to  amuse  this  Nestor  of 
tiie  boards — and  was  honoured  by  the 
ieclaration^  ''  that  Garrick  himself 
was  not  greater  in  what  he  did."  At 
length  Moody  was  asked  for  a  song ; 
he  complied,  singing  in  strong,  though 
imeren  tones,  the  old  Scottish,  '*  Were 
a'  Noddin,"  which,  however,  he  gave 
with  a  stronff  Irish  accent.  When  he 
bad  reached  nearly  tho  end  of  the 
Mcond  verse,  he  suddenly  stopped. 
All  waited  a  while,  thinking  that  he 
was  endeavouring  to  revive  his  me- 
mory. At  length,  his  host  gently  said, 
Mr  Moody,  *'  I  am  afraid  the  words 
have  escaped  you."  **  Words,  sir ! 
what  words  ?"  asked  the  old  man,  with 
t  look  of  great  surprise.  ,  '*  The  words 
of  your  song." — "  Sonff !  what  song, 
lir?" — "The  rest  of  the  song,  you 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  favour  us 
with  ;  «  We're  a'  Noddin','  of  which 
you  have  sung  one  verse.'*  *'  Heaven 
bless  you,  sir,'*  said  Moody  hastily,  <*I 
have  not  sung  a  song  these  ten  years, 
and  shall  never  sing  again  ;  I  am  too 
old  to  sing,  sir.**  "  Well,  hut  you 
have  been  singing,  and  very  well  too.*' 
To  this  Moody,  with  agitation  and 
earnestness,  replied,  '*  No,  no,  sir ;  I 
have  not  sung  for  years.  Singing  is 
out  of  the  question,  at  my  time  of 
life.'*  All  looked  at  each  other,  and 
then  at  the  old  man,  who  exhibited, 
in  his  face  and  manner,  such  an  evi- 
dent unconsciousness  ;  that  it  was  felt 
unfit  to  advert  any  further  to  the  sub- 
ject. This  was  an  affecting  evidence 
of  partial  decay. 

It  has  been  often  observed,  that, 
where  an  individual  has  a  peculiar 
source  of  irritability,  occasions  of  ex- 
asperating it  appear  to  bo  perpetually 
thrown  in  his  way.  Mathews  had  a 
nervous  abhorrence  of  being  recog- 
nised off  the  stage.  He  wished  to  see 
the  "  Blind  Boy,**  then  performing 
with  great  eclat  at  Covent  Garden ; 
and  to  be  safe  from  recognition, 
squeezed  himself  into  the  crowd  of  the 
pit.  All  were  occupied  with  the  pro- 
gress of  this  pretty  drama,  and  he 
sat  for  a  while  secure.  At  length 
his  ear  was  caught  by  the  questions  of 
Bome  one,  enquiring  of  his  neighbour 
the  names  of  the  performers.  The 
neighbour  was  evidently  oue  of  those 
who  prefer  any  thing  to  acknowleda^- 
ing  their  ignorance,  and  he  confidently 
gave  a  name  to  every  actor  that  ap- 
i>eared,  always  giving  the  wrong  one. 
Afathews  thus  Yistencd  to  him  calling, 
for  instance,  Mis9  Vecamp,  CharJes 


Kemble,  Fawcett,  Emery  $  Listen, 
Dignun,  &c.  Those  who  know  any 
thing  of  Mathews*6  temperament,  may 
conceive  how  impatiently  he  listened 
to  this  Solomon.  At  length,  sumo 
deplorable  underling  of  the  scene  ap- 
peared, and  he  heard  the  cicerone  say, 
**  that  is  Mathews."  He  could  restrain 
himself  no  longer,  but  sharply  suid, 
"  No  sir,  no  sir,  thatis  not  Mathews.** 
The  man  turned  round  suddenly,  and 
looked  at  him,  as  with  the  intent  of 
out- facing  his  assertion.  But,  in  a 
moment,  his  pertinacity  vanished,  his 
compressed  lips  distended  with  a 
laugh,  and  he  cried  out,  '*  WhyyoK 
are  Mathews;"  adding,  "iknouedyou. 
the  moment  you  spoke,  —  by  your 
wri/  mouth  /'* 

Matthews   always   scorned    to    be 
called  a  mimic,  and,  in  fact,  the  name 
was  below  him.     He  was  a  mimftio 
genius,  an  imitative  original.     In  this 
spirit  he  was  constantly  alive  to  all 
strange  opportunities  of  character,  and 
took  an  active  delight  in  the  exercise  of 
his  powers  of  burlesque.     The  noble 
rising  of  the  Spanish  nation  in  1808, 
had  excited  universal  enthusiasm  in 
England  ;  and  it  was  suggested  by  a 
party  of  his  friends,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  little  country  excur- 
sions, that  he  should,  on  one  occasion, 
travel  as   the   Spanish   ambassador  I 
The  idea  was  joyously  put  in  practice. 
His  Excellency  and  suite  set  out  in  two 
carriages  for  Woolwich,  where  they 
were  to  dine.     On  their  arrival,  a  Mr 
Hill,  a  well-known  and  pleasant  per- 
sonage, who,   to  the  gratification  of 
his    many     friends,     still     survives, 
undertook    tho    offico    of    interpre- 
ter ;    and  he   speedily  whispered  to 
the  landlord  the  rank  of  tho  person 
whom  he  had  the  honour  to  enter- 
tain.    The  intelligence  acted  like  a 
spark  of  electricity,  setting  the  whole 
of  the  establishment  in  motion.     In 
the  mean-time,  his  Excellency  sallied 
forth  on  foot,  with  his  suite,  in  order 
to  behold  the  wonders  of  the  place. 
His  appearance  in  itself  was  sufficient 
to  produce  a  public  efiect,  without  the 
quick    spreading    knowledge   of   his 
rank.  Ho  was  dressed  in  a  green  frock 
coat,  buttoned  up  to  the  neck,  his  bo- 
som ornamented  with  a  profusion  of 
orders  of  every  sort ;  and  on  his  head 
a  large  cocked  hat,  with  viva  Fer* 
nanda,  in  gold  characters,  on  a  purple 
ribbon.     His  Excellency  aUo  yiqt^  ^ 
pair  of   green    %pec\.iic\e%.     Vo.  'Oaft 
ptreeta  of  YfooWkl^  ^^  ^^  Iq>\»^^^ 
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and  cheered  by  all  little  boys^  to  whom  was  complied  with,  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  ambassador  bowed  with  amiable  the  anxious  landlord's  means.  The 
humility.  We  went  into  shops  and  first  view  ofhis  Excellency's  bed- room, 
bou[j^ht  various  things,  speaking  volu-  for  instance,  exhibited  to  him  about 
bly  t ho  jargon,  which  his  enterpreter  twelve  dozens  of  towels,  piled  up  be- 
rendered  into  good  English.  At  side  his  dressing  table,  for  one  night's 
length,  almost  to  his  excellency's  con-  use.  The  attention^  of  tho  whole 
sternation,  a  message  was  sent  from  household  was  occupied  by  the  odd 
the  higher  powers  of  the  place,  that  variety  of  this  accomplished  diploma- 
whatever  the  Spanish  Ambassador  tist's  commands,  and  the  Woolwich 
deigned  to  notice,  would  be  open  to  boniface  was  completly  mystified, 
his  excellency's  inspection  for  the  rest  They  at  length  took  boat  for  a  river 
of  the  day,  for  which  purpose  the  excursion.  The  ambassador,  a  littlo 
workmen  had  received  orders  not  to  tired  of  his  dignity,  and  hungering 
quit  the  spot  at  their  customary  hours  of  for  the  solid  advantages  of  humbler 
refreshment,  but  await  his  commands,  life,  resolved  to  resign  his  honours. 
This  was  alarming.  It  was  more  than  resume  his  mother  tongue,  and  leave 
his  Excellency  reckoned  upon,  and  his  title  behind  him.  Doffing  his 
fearful  was  the  thought  of  detection  un-  spectacles  and  medals,  and  exchanging 
dcr  such  a  distinguished  mark  of  atten-  his  green  coat  for  a  blue,  he  came  to 
tion.  However,  the  ambassador  gra-  the  boat  as  a  "stranger"  who  desired 
ciously  accepted  the  proffered  exhibi-  to  be  taken  to  Woolwich.  This  was 
tion,  and  viewed  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  another  division  of  the  frolic.  The 
with  duo  show  of  surprise  and  com-  master  being  informed  that  his  noble 
mendation,  faithfully  interpreted  to  patron,  "  the  Spanish  ambassador," 
the  comptrollers  of  the  works.  When  would  not  return,  asked  leave  of  the 
at  last  this  ludicrous  scene  ended,  the  party  to  take  ''  the  gentleman  *'  on 
ambassador  and  his  suite  returned  to  board.  On  their  way  back«  the  con- 
take  their  ''  ease  at  their  inn,"  where  versation  turned  wholly  on  tho  superb 
the  preparations  were  indeed  appalling,  diplomatist,  and  the  master's  descrip- 
Every  bit  of  plate  that  could  be  got  tion  of  him  was  so  happy  a  mixture  of 
together,  not  only  belonging  to  the  prodigies  and  prejudices  of  astoni&h- 
house,  but,  as  they  afterwards  learned,  ment  and  repulsion,  that  the  laugh 
from  the  neighbourhood,  was  displayed  was  universal  till  they  reached  Wool- 
in  gorgeous  array  to  grace  the  visit  of  wich,  there  got  into  the  carriages,  and 
so  distinguished  a  guest.  The  landlord  is  escaped  under  cover  of  the  dark.  But 
and  his  family,  and  hb  servants,  were  in  Woolwich  the  topic  was  long  talked 
tricked  out  in  all  their  best  attire,  to  of,  and  though  circumstances  gradu- 
wait  upon  the  great  man,  whom  they  ally  were  recollected,  which  gave  the 
were  all  drawn  out  to  greet  upon  his  oracles  of  the  place  some  awkward 
return,  courtesying  to  him,  all  of  which  suspicion  that  they  had  been  hoaxed 
this  high  bred  man,  and  illustrious  with  equal  pleasantry  and  effrontery, 
foreigner,  acknowledged  with  a  grace  yet  the  name  of  the  stately  represen* 
and  condescension  that  won  all  hearts,  tative  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  was 
He  talked  unceasingly,  but  they  could  not  discovered, 
only  dwell  upon  what  his  interpreter  Among  the  visitants  at  Mathews's 
was  kind  enough  to  render  intelligible,  •ottage  were  some  of  the  most  remark- 
Now  and  then,  indeed,  a  word  of  Eng-  able  theatrical  persons  of  the  time  ; 
lish  would  gratify  their  tortured  ears,  but  one  was  frequently  there,  who  was 
«*  Goodc  English  pepel,"  —  "  fine  destined  to  be  in  after  days  one  of  the 
house," — "  tanks,"  and  such  compli-  memorable  favourites  of  fortune ;  the 
ments  swecteued  their  laborious  at-  late  Duchess  of  St  Alban's ;  "  Har- 
tendancc.  riet  Mellon,  then  a  youthful,  slight. 
This  strange  frolic,  which  would  and  beautiful  creature.  She  would 
have  figured  in  a  Spanish  farce,  was  come,  all  joy  and  simplicity,  for  a 
still  carried  on  with  equal  extrava-  day's  recreation.  How  merry  and 
gance.  Among  other  things,  the  in-  happy  she  was !  perhaps  happier  than 
terpretcr  informed  the  landlord  that  when  splendour  hedged  her  in  from 
his  Excellency  required  every  article  the  enjoyment  of  simple  pleasures,  the 
of  use  in  vast  quantities,  hundreds  love  of  which  I  believe  to  have  been 
af  napkins,  spoons,  forks,  plates, —  inherent  in  her  nature.  I  see  her  now, 
l/wse,  of  course,  being  tho  customs  returning  from  a  tumble  into  a  neigh- 
pf/jfg'/i  JUb  ia  Spain,     The  injunctign  bgunng  ^ou^i  ^t  -^U^U  \vw  horse  had 
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dHMMn  to  drink.  How 
\j  the  protested,  when 
0S1X9  tbat  she  did  not  care  for 
laeeMent.  ^ow  we  langbed,  while 
dbagged  <  the  wet  clothes  from 
[W  tne  form,  half  apprehensiTo  for 
yWk  tumm  quenecs  of  herplonge.  Then 
;i^pli,  wbat  peals  of  merriment  at- 
taied  her  re-appearance  in  the  bor- 
^imnk  iUpfitting  dress  that  had  been 
MM  iqpon  her,  and  the  nnconth  turban 
te  boand  her  straightened  hafir,  and 
iMA  die  was  compelled  to  wear  for 
fte  rsst  of  the  day.  What  amusement 
hv%are  created, — how  many  other 
iwisriee  hare  I  seen  her  enact  at  ya- 
ikos  periods  in  the  same  place,  my 
JMband  the  leader  of  the  revels.  We 
Mfedonr  faitimacy  with  Miss  Mellon^ 
Jat  as  dke  became  a  rich  woman ;  but, 
li  after  years,  we  never  glanced  at 
iKh  other  in  public  for  a  moment, 
tbt  I  ^  not  fancy  that  the  Duchess 
of  St  Albans  looked  as  if  she  remeih* 
bered  those  scenes,  and  that  they  were 
firy  happy.**  The  cottage,  in  short, 
vas  a  puiee  not  to  be  forgotten  by 
its  visitors.  Aks!  how  few  now 
noudn  to  dwell  upon  the  recollec- 
tions this  mention  of  it  is  calculated 
to  renew. 

All  the  living  "  eccentricities'*  of  the 

day,  whether  embodied  in  actors  at 

fire  shillings  a- week,  or  noble  lords  at 

ten  times  the  number  of  thousands, 

vere    alike    familiar    to    Mathews. 

Among  those,  was  the  lato  Lord  Eard- 

ley.    Mathews  used  to  tell  a  curious 

story  of  this  fantastic  original.     One 

of  Lord  Eardley's  especial  antipathies 

was  to  having  attendants  about  him  ; 

and  his  still  more  especial  antipathy 

was  to  having  them  of  the  class  called 

fine  gentlemen. 

During  breakfast,  one  day,  Lord 
Eardley  was  informed  that  a  person 
had  applied  for  a  footman's  place  then 
vacant.  He  was  ordered  into  the  room, 
aud  a  double-refined  specimen  of  the 
genus  so  detested  by  his  lordship  made 
his  appearance.  The  manner  of  the 
man  was  extremely  afiected  and  con- 
sequential, and  it  was  evident  that  my 
lora  understood  him  at  a  glance ; 
moreover,  it  was  as  evident  he  deter- 
mined to  lower  him  a  little. 

"  Well,  my  good  fellow,"  said  he, 
''  what,  you  want  a  lackey's  place,  do 
your 

**  I  came  about  an  upper  footman's 
situation,  my  lord,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, bridHng  np  his  head. 


"  Oh,  do  ye,  do  yo  ?*'  replied  Lord 
Eardley ;  "  1  keep  no  upper  servants ; 
all  alike,  all  alike  here." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord  1**  exclaimed  this 
upper  footman,  with  an  air  of  shocked 
dignity,  **  What  department  then  am 
I  to  consider  myself  expected  to  fill  ?** 

**  Department  I  department  1 ''  quoth 
my  lord,  in  a  tone  like  enquiry. 

**  In  what  capacity,  my  lord  ?'* 

My  lord  repeated  the  word  capaci- 
ty, as  if  not  understanding  its  appli- 
cation to  the  present  subject. 

**  I  mean,  my  lord,"  explained  the 
man,  "  what  shall  I  be  expected  to  do, 
if  I  take  tho  situation  f" 

*'  Oh,  youmean  if  you  take  the  place. 
I  understand  you  now,"  rejoined  my 
lord ;  **  why,  you're  to  do  every  thing 
but  sweep  the  chimneys  and  clean  tho 
pig-sties,  and  those  I  do  inr/seff.'' 

The  gentleman  stared,  scarcely 
knowing  what  to  make  of  this,  and 
seemed  to  wish  himself  out  of  tho  room ; 
he,  however,  grinned  a  ghastly  smile, 
and  after  a  short  pause,  enquired  what 
salary  his  lordship  gave  T* 

"  Salary,  salary?*'  reiterated  his  in- 
corrigible lordship,  "  don't  know  the 
word,  don't  know  the  word,  my  good 
man." 

Again  the  gentleman  explained, "  I 
mean  what  wages  ?" 

"Oh,  wages,"  echoed  my  lord; 
"  what  d'ye  ask, — what  d'ye  ask  ? " 

Trip  regained  his  self-possession  at 
this  question,  which  looked  like  busi- 
ness, and,  considering  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, answered — first  stipulating  to  be 
found  in  hair-powder,  and  (on  state 
occasions)  silk  stockings,  gloves, 
bags,  and  bouquets — that  he  should 
expect  thirty  pounds  a- year. 

**  How  much,  how  much  ?"  de- 
manded my  lord,  rapidly. 

"  Thirty  pounds,  my  lord." 

"  Thirty  pounds!"  exclaimed  Lord 
Eardley,  in  affected  amazement, — 
"  make  it  guineas,  and  i'//  live  icith 
Tou  ; "  then  ringing  the  bell,  said  to 
tho  servant  who  answered  it,  "  Let 
out  this  gentleman,  he's  too  ppood  for 
me ; "  and  then  turning  to  Mathews, 
who  was  much  amused,  said,  as  the 
man  made  his  exit,  "  Conceited,  im- 
pudent scoundrel ;  soon  sent  him  ofl^, 
soon  sent  him  oflT— Master  Mathews !" 

All  this  was  characteristic  of  the 
old,  and  well-known  hujmorist ;  but  if 
his  lordship  had  lived  till  our  day,  he 
would  have  found  the  "gentleman" 
in  all  probability  giving  him  a  higher 
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eijed  by  Mathews*  and  in  which  the 
owledge  of  Obadiah*8  presence 
would  inevitably  stimulate  that  keen 
obsenrer  to  frisk  with  peculiar  and 
merciless  pleasantry. 

The  biography  is,  on  the  whole^  a 
elever  book»  containing  many  amusing 
anecdotes^  and  well  calculated  to  re- 
vive and  retain  the  memory  of  a  re- 
markably gifted  performer.  As  the 
present  two  volumes  bring  the  narra- 
tive only  to  the  beginning  of  those  po- 
pular performancesy  the  <*  At  Homes*** 
or  recitations*  in  which  Mathews  was 
the  sole  exhibitor,  there  must  be  much 
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circumstances,  and  the  quick  sensibi- 
lity to  the  ludicrous,  the  forcible*  and 
the  original*  in  human  nature^  gave 
him  boundless  opportunities  of  sus- 
taining the  office  of  a  mental  Lavater. 
Certainly  no  man  better  understood 
the  physiognomy  of  the  mind ;  anda 
professional  as  hb  remarks  naturally 
must  be*  they  often  had  a  value  beyond 
the  theatre.  To  this  native  sagacity 
he  added  the  merit  of  estimable  peru 
sonal  conduct.  Mathews  sought  none 
of  the  infamous  celebrity  which  men^ 
who  presume  themselves  geniuses* 
are  so  fond  of  acquiring.     He  did  not 


Rinaining  to  tell*  and  well  worthy  of  find  it  essential  to  his  fame  either  to 

being  told.     The  actor's  intercourse  separate  from  his  wife*  or  cast  off  hif 

with  individuals  of  rank,  as  well  as  of  son ;   and  ho  died*  as  he  had  lifodt 

public  name*  his  long  and  various  mix-  without  a  stain  on  his  name, 
tore  with  human  character  under  all 
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How  glad  I  am*  my  dear  Mr  North* 
to  have  found  you  at  homel — charming 
souggery  I — famous  fire  I— and  I  declare 
there's  a  second  tumbler  on  the  table* 
as  if  you  expected  me.  Your  health* 
my  dear  friend  1 — ^good  heavens*  what 
intense  Glenlivatl — I  must  add  a  little 
water ;  and  now*  that  at  last  wo  are 
cozy  and  comfortable — feet  on  fender* 
glass  in  hand  —  I  beg  to  say  a  few 
words  to  you  on  the  subject  of  German 
morals  and  German  literature/ 

Sir*  unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  public 
speaking*  I  must  crave  your  indul- 
gence —  more  sugar,  did  you  say  ? — 
while  I  dilate  a  little  upon  the  many 
trumpet-blowings  and  drum-beatings 
we  have  heard  on  these  two  subjects 
for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
Morals ! — oh  the  good*  honest*  simple* 
primitive,  Germans!  Literature  1 — oh 
the  deep-thinking*  learned*  grand* 
original- minded  Germans !  Now*  the 
fact  is*  sir*  that  the  Germans  have 
neither,  morals  nor  literature.  But* 
as  I  intend*  with  your  permission*- 
your  bland  countenance  shows  your 
acquiescence — ^to  demonstrate  by  the 
thing  they  call  literature*  the  no- 
tion they  entertain  of  the  thing  they 
call  morals*  I  need  not  trouble  you 
with  a  double  disquisition  on  these  two 
points*  as  in  fact  they  are*  like  the 
Frendi  Repnblic*  one  and  indivisible. 
VifiyrjFWMn  §g^  th0jr  tbemiaivos  con- 


fess* they  had  no'  literature.  The 
capabilities  of  their  noble  language 
were  yet  undiscovered ;  their  scholan 
wrote  in  Latin ;  their  wits  wrote  in 
French.  Poetry  was  defunct,  or  rather 
uncreated ;  for*  on  the  top  of  the  Ger- 
man Parnassus*  such  as  it  was*  sat  in 
smoke  and  grandeur  the  weakest  of 
mortals,  the  poorest  of  versifiers*  the 
most  miserable  of  pedants*  John 
Christoph  Gottshed.  Was  he  kicked 
down  from  his  proud  eminence  by  the 
indignation  of  his  countrymen  ?^- 
hooted  to  death  by  their  derision  ?— 
and  finally  hung  in  chains  as  a  terror 
to  evil  doers  ?  My  dear  sir*  the  man 
was  almost  worshipped — yes — ^he*  this 
awful  example  of  human  fatuity 
— a  decoction  of  Hayley  and  Na- 
than Drake — ^was  looked  up  to  by  the 
whole  German  nation*  as  an  honour 
to  the  human  race.  It  will  not  do  for 
them  to  deny  the  soft  impeachment 
now*  and  tell  us  that  they  look  down 
upon  that  worthy.  I  dare  say  they 
do  ;  but  whom  do  they  look  up  to  be- 
tween the  days  of  Gottshed*  and  the 
first  appearances  of  a  better  order  of 
things  in  the  persons  of  Wieland^ 
Kiopstock*  and  Gosner  ?  To  the  other 
members  of  the  Leipsic  schooU 
Gellert*  Rabener*  and  Zacharia  I — 
pretty  men  for  a  nation  to  be  proud 
ofl^No  uriyouuMi^TAX^DJ^iwsx 

head.    I  am  iio\  Va  4^%Mto&»\ w^^s^ 
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you,  but  only  a  littlo  nettled  ;  for  can 
any  thing  be  more  provoking  than  to 
have  one*8  ears  tormented  incessantly 
with  praises  of  every  thing  German* 
by  a  set  of  blockheads,  nialo  and  fe- 
male, who  know  nothing  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  take  all  that  the  Germans 
themselves  advance  for  gospel  ?    De« 

f»end  upon  it,  sir,  hundreds  of  young 
adies  can  repeat  stanzas  of  Gleim  and 
Utss,  who  never  read  a  line  of  Spen- 
cer in  their  lives.  So  let  us  go  back 
to  Gottshed.  Did  you  ever  meet  with 
his  collection  of  plays  called  the  Ger- 
man  Theatre  f  A  luckv  man  if  you 
haven*t,  for  such  a  load  of  trash  was 
never  before  brought  together  in  one 
Jbeap  since  the  days  of  Augeus. 
Translation,  or  more  properly,  as  they 
themselves  call  it,  '*  oversetting,"  is 
the  loftiest  of  their  flights.  And  such 
translations  I  ComeilTe,  Racine,  Ger- 
manized, and  by  tho  hand  of  John 
Christoph  himself;  hand  more  fit  to 
stuff  sausages  than  translate  the  Cid 
or  Iphiginie,  And  even  in  this  cab- 
baging and  pilfering  how  limited  was 
their  range  I  The  Danish  and  French 
seem  to  l^  the  only  tongues  they  had 
the  command  of.  Englbh  was  a  foun- 
tain sealed,  and  a  well  shut  up  from 
them,  till  some  French  depredator 
had  first  melted  the  wax  and  picked 
tho  padlock.  But,  gracious  heaven, 
Mr  Nordi,  how  they  dirtied  the  water ! 
And  who  was  it,  after  all,  whom 
they  translated  or  imitated  ?  Not  John- 
son—no<  Shakspeare — nor  even  glo- 
rious John.  Who  then  ?  Addison ! 
— The  Drummer,  which  even  in  Eng- 
lish is  a  wonderfully  stupid  perfor- 
mance for  the  creator  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Ck>verly,  is  tortured  into  more  Teutonic 
dulness  in  a  close  translation  ;  and 
Gottshed  founds  his  claim  to  supre- 
macy as  an  original  author  on  hb 
tragedy  of  Cato.  Stars  and  Garters  I 
bob- wigs  and  shoe-buckles!  what  a 
Cato  !  Addison*s  u  poor  enough,  and 
spouts  like  a  village  schoolmaster  in 
his  fifth  tumbler ;  and  virtuous  Mar- 
cia  towers  above  her  sex  like  a  ma- 
tron of  tho  Penitentiary ;  but  Gotts- 
hed*s  Cato  is  a  cut  above  all  this. 
Shall  I  give  yon  the  Dramatis  Per. 
sona  f   Here  they  are  in  my  note-book. 

"  Cato. 

AesBME  or  PORCIA. 

PoRcius,  Caio*s  Son, 
PiucNicx,  Artem€»  Ccmfidante, 
Phocvb,  Catys  AttendcMt, 

'  PMAMJfACMB,  JOngf  Ota  of  PofUUS. 


Fklix,  hi$  AUendant. 

C^KSAR. 

DoMiTius,  his  Atientlant, 

AiiTABAKUs,  a  Parthian, 

Cato*s  tiiite, 

CarsarM  mite, 

"  The  scene  is  in  a  hall  of  a  strong 
castle  in  Utica,  a  considerable  city  in 
Africa.  The  story  or  incident  of  the  whole 
tragedy  extends  from  mid-day  till  towards 
sunset." 

What  do  you  think  of  that,  sir? 
And  what  do  you  think  of  Arsene 
who  has  been  brought  up  by  Arsaces, 
and  by  him  been  made  Queen  of  tlio 
Parthians,  turning  out  in  the  third  act 
to  be  Cato*s  daughter,  and  shockingly 
in  love  with  Caesar  ?  Think  of  all  this, 
sir,  and  of  the  prodigious  orations 
between  tho  two  heroes  in  rhyming 
Alexandrines,  and  you  will  rejoice  as 
I  did  that  tho  long-winded  old  patriot 
put  himself  to  death.  It  is  the  only 
consolation  one  has  all  through  tho 
play  to  know  that  in  the  fifth  act 
justice  will  be  executed  on  all  and 
sundry ;  for  Gottshed  does  not  sparo 
an  inch  of  tho  cold  steel. 

But  why  do  I  lay  such  stress  on 
poor  old  buried  and  forgotten  John 
Christoph? — I'll  trouble  you  for  tlie 
kettle. — The  reason  is  very  plain  ;  I 
want  to  find  out  some  excuse  for  the 
Germans  having  formed  such  an  ex- 
aggerated estimate  of  their  present 
school — and  I  think  I  have  found  it  in 
the  profundity  of  the  abyss  they  were 
sunk  in  before  it  made  its  appearance. 
People -in  a  coal-pit  see  the  smaller 
stars  at  mid- day  as  plain  as  if  each  of 
them  were  of  the  first  magnitude.  The 
deeper  they  go  down,  the  brighter 
shines  the  twinklcr ;  so  that  when  tho 
Lcipsic  public  had  fallen  into  the 
depths  of  Gottshedism,  no  wonder  that, 
on  tho  first  rising  of  Wieland,  they 
considered  him  the  sun  in  heaven. 
Then  shone  Klopstock,  Lessing,  Schil- 
ler, Goetho  forming — as  seen  from  that 
subterranean  levelZ-a  whole  planetary 
system.  But  for  us  English,  ur,  to 
look  up  to  such  lights — to  talk  of  them 
in  the  same  century  with  our  own-*or  to 
think  they  are  fitted  to  be  classed  with 
those  glorious  constellations  that  illu- 
mine the  British  sky,  and  shed  their 
glory  over  all  lands — the  thingis  beyond 
joke — 'tis  monstrous.  Contrast  them,— . 
Klopstock — Milton  ;  Schiller — Shak- 
speare ;  Lessing — Dryden ;  Goethe — 
Walter  Scott;  and  as  to  their  small 
fry,  Saxa  3oVmiOTL  nfx^d  Ymj^q  swal* 
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lowed  them  all. — Let  mc  tum'tlie  cock,  world,  and  peopling  it  with  the  crea« 
ar;  I  admire  your  hospitable  plan  of  tions  of  their  distempered  fancies.  But 
the  cask  and  spigot,  it  saves  so  much  nobody  meets  such  things  in  the  novels 
trouble  in  drawing  corks— is  the  water  purporting  to  be  stories  of  real  life. 
boiUng  ? — So  let  us  hear  no  more  talk  Paul  de  Kock  himself  is  a  Immorist^ 
of  the  vast  treasures  of  German  litera-  gross,  coarse,  and  ''improper,**  but 
tore.  There  are  not  six  of  them  authors  he  sets  out  with  the  intention  of  de- 
worth  reading!  in  what  is  properly  cribing  gross,  coarse,  and  improper 
called  literature.     Learning  and  anti-  people.    There  arethieves,  drunkards, 
quities  I  leave  out  of  the  question —  dissolute  men,  and  naughty  women> 
they  are  industrious  moles,  and  grub  in  all  countries ;  we  may  wonder  at 
excellently  well— and  yet  it  will  take  people*s  taste  in  painting  such  manners 
many  millions  of  moles  to  make  a  and  modes  of  thinking,  but  we  are  not 
Bentley.     In  history  they  have  but  to  blame  any  one  but  the  individual 
one  name  worth    mentioning— John  who  chooses  to  bedaub  his  pallet  with 
Von  Miiiler— and  he  is  one  of  the  sons  such  colours.     The  Germans,  on  the 
of  Anak,  and  will  sit  in  the  opposite  other  hand,  are  more  revolting  in  their 
fcale  to  Gibbon,  and  move  not  an  inch  novels  of  common  life  than  in  their 
towards  the  beam — their  tribe  of  gen-  more    ambitious    imaginings.      The 
tlemen   who  write  with   ease— their  light  is  let  in  upon  us  through  chinks 
story-tellers,  romancers,  parlour  poets,  and  crannies  of  the  story,  enabling  us 
and  so  forth,  are  utterly  below  con-  to  see  the  horrible  state  of  manners  into 
tempt.     Our  annual  bards  and  authors  which  the  whole  nation  is  sunk  ;  for 
are  worth  them  all  put  together ;  and  observe,  my  dear  sir,  I  don*t  allude  to 
as  to  our  novelists,  properly  so  called,  the  scenes  brought  forward  in  their 
taking  them  as  painters  of  life  and  books  to  be  looked  at,  shuddered  at» 
manners,  who  would  think  of  comparing  and  admired  as    pieces    of  sublime 
our  second,  third,  or  even  our[,fourth-  painting ;  what  I  mean  is  the  uncon- 
rates  with  the  miserable  Tromlitsses  scious  air  with  which  such  revelations 
and  Van  der  Veldes,  or  Haufis  and  are  made, — the  author  seeing  nothing 
Spindlers,  who  rule  the  roast  in  their  strange  in  the  incident  he  is  describing; 
own  country,  and  tempt  good-natured  and  talking  of  it  as  a  matter  perhaps 
yoimg  lords  to  introduce  them  hero  ?  of  daily  occurrence.     And  these  are 
Did  any  human  being  ever  succeed  in  the  people  that  have  written  and  roared 
getting  to  the  end  of  a  German  novel  about  themselves,  till  they  have  per- 
of  ordinary  life,  without  a  weariness  suadcd  all  Europe,  or,  at  least,  the 
of  the  flesh  that  suggested  indistinct  rising  generation  in  £ngland,that  they 
thoughts  of  suicide  ?  Not  one :  I  have  are  an  honest,  and  pure,  and  innocent 
tried  it  a  hundred  times — and  this  is  people ;  simple  in  all  their  habits  ;  and, 
what  I  have  been  aiming  at — their  in  fact,  only  a  better  specimen  of  what 
books,  my  dear  sir,  are  not  only  stupid  was  once  the  character  of  our  Saxon 
but  disg^ting — I  have  met  with  very  ancestors.      German  integrity,  Ger- 
few  that  were  not  positively  shocking  man  truth,  are  the  constant  parrot 
from  the  insight  they  gave  me  into  song  of  every  national  author.     They 
the  depravity  of  a  whole  people.  The  have  even  made  a  substantive  out  of 
French,  heaven  knows,  are  bad  enough';  the  word   German;   and  with  them 
but  with  them'  it  is   a  paroxysm,  a  Germanism    or    Deutscheit,    nii^ans 
fever  of  impropriety,  that  is  limited  to  every  virtue  under  heaven — modesty, 
a  certain  set  and^  will  pass.     Besides,  I  have  no  doubt,  included.    You  nodf 
the  French  abominations  are  intended  my  dear  sir,  as  if  you  approved  of  that 
to  be  abonunable ;  an  unnatural  state  _and  in  itself  any  thing  that  gives  a 
of  manners  is  chosen  as  the  subject  of  strong  national  feeling,  a  pride  in  one's 
representation,  and  accordingly  it  is  own  country,  a  zeal  to  maintain  its 
treated  in  as  unnatural  a  way  as  possi-  honour-^is   an  admirable   thing.     I 
ble.     For  the  horrors  and  iniquities^  have  not  forgotten  the  thunders  of 
of  a  kind  that  shock  and  disgust  us  so    applause  that  followed  the  clap- traps  at 
much  in  thejr  performances,  are  li-    our  theatres  about   British   courage 
mited  to  the  romantic  school — the  in-    —British  power— hearts  of  oak,  and 
sane  men  of .  perverted  genius,  like    things  of  that  kind :  admirable  clap- 
Victor  Hugo,  who,  instead  of  exhaust-    traps  they  were— but  they  had  their 
ing  old  worlds  and  then  imagining  new,    effectt  sir.    TheTe  w^\i*t.  ^  j^q^\tl  ^« 
b^rin  ^^  process  by  imsgimng  a  new    gallery  that  ^o^&ii*t\kiKS«^<^^^'c^ 
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Frenchmen  the  moment  he  had  done  difficulty  as  either  Carus,  or  £nk«  or 

clapping  the  aforesaid  magnanimous  Duentzer,  in  explaining  ita  ''  einheit 

declaration ;  for  who  would  have  cared  and  ganzheit«*'  its  oneness  and  allness. 

»  halfpenny  for  a  million  of  Bona-  Read  his  own  continuation  of  it~« 

partes  after  shouting  in  chorus,  till  never  was  proof  so  complete  of  a  man*i 

their  throats  were  dry»  '*  Britons  never,  ignorance  of  what  he  had  meant  in  the 

never,  never  will  bo  slaves  ?*'   But  the  former  part  of  the  work ; — that  is  to 

records  of  the  last  war  will  let  us  see  say,  if  you  give  him  credit  for  haviog 

the  patriotism  of  the  Germans.  Every  hadany  meaning  in  it  at  all.  Recollect  I 

little  principality  and  power  seemed  don*t  deny  that  the  man  was  clever.  He 

to  run  a  race  who  should  first  truckle  was  as  clever  a  fellow  as  the  world  will 

to  the  invader.  The  Confederation  of  often  see;  for,  do  you  know,  Mr  Norths 

the    Rhine  is  a  death-blow  to  their  I  have  a  prodigious  respect  fur  the  abi- 

boasts ;  and,  to  go  back  to  their  litera-  lities  of  successful  quacks.     Success^ 

ture,  is  their  a  single  man  among  all  itself,  is  the  only  proof    I    require, 

their   authors,   except    poor    young  The  less  a  priori  grounds  there  were 

Korner,  that  showed  a  spark  of  Tyr-  for  expecting    their    triumphs,    the 

tsean  fire  ?     What  said  Goethe  ?     He  greater  credit  they  are    entitled  to. 

made  the  campaign  against  France  in  Therefore  a  bumper  once  more,  if  you 

1792,  and  wrote  an  account  of  it — are  please,  sir,  to  the  immortal  Goethe, 

there  any  spirit-stirring  appeals  in  it  With  no  one  element  of  the  poetic 

against  oppression  ?     Not  a  word—  character  in  his  whole  composition ; 

but  a  great  deal  about  the  comfort  of  without  enthusiasm,  without  high  sen- 

a  blanket  with  which  he  kept  himself  timent, — with    no    great   power    of 

warm  on  the  march  ;  and  throughout  imagination,  the  man  has  persuaded 

the  whole  reign  of  Napoleon  his  muse  his  countrymen,  and  they  have  per- 

was  mute,  or  admitted  to  a  place  at  suaded  all  Europe,  that  he  was  one 

court.     And  yet  Thomas  Carlyle,—-  of  nature*s  denizens — the  God-inspired 

let  me  propose  his  health,  sir,  hip,  hip,  _in  short,  a    Poet.      Then,  again, 

hurra ! — almost  worships    that  cold-  with  no  knowledge  of  life,  abstracted 

blooded,  selfish,  sensual  old  man ;  and  from  German  life,  without  even  the 

this  idolatry  before  such  a  shrine,  the  power  of  entering  into  a  pure  or  lofty 

reputation  of  the  Laird  of  Craigeuput-  feeling,  much  less  of  giving  birth  to 

tock  goes  a  great  way  to  perpetuate.  one,  he  has  persuaded  his  countnr- 

Such  clouds  of  word   praises,  in  men  that  he  was  an  imaginative  li^ 

which,  1  feel  sure,  the  heart  has  no  describer,  bareing  the  human  soul,  and 

place,  have  been  spread  around  this  tracing  every  thought  to  its  parent 

idol,  that  it  positively  needs  a  man  to  source.     Oh  I  paltry,  foul,  and  most 

have  very  good  eyei  to  see  the  paste  unnoble  thoughts  which  Goethe  had 

and    pasteboard  it    is  composed  of.  the  power  of  tracing*     Oh  I  fallen  and 

Faust !   Faust  1 — every  human  being,  sinful  human  soul  which  Goethe  had 

from  about  eighteen  up  to  five-and-  the  power  to  lay  bare  I     No,  no,  my 

twenty,  and  some,  even,  who  have  dear  Mr  North,  there  is  but  one  light 

come  to  years  of  discretion,  have  got  in  which  that  old  man  purulant  can 

into  a  perpetual  sing-song  of  wonder  be  seen — in  the  colours  his  country- 

and  awe  about  the  depth,  grandeur,  su-  men  have  bedaubed  him  with.     As  a 

blimity,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  of  this  shrewd  note-taker  of  their  habits,  as  a 

inimitable    performance.     Did    they  relator  of  their  every-day  modes  of 

ever  think  of  extending  their  enume-  thought,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  praise 

ration  of  its  merits,  so  as  to  include  they   give    him, — but,    oh    German 

its    profanity,   coarseness,   vulgarity,  innocence! — oh    pieiaa / — oh    pritca 

and  unintelligibleness  ?    What  are  we  fides  I — what  habits  of  life  are  these— 

to  think  of  a  work,  sir,  that,  in  the  what  modes  of  thought! 

life-time  of  the  author,  needed  com-  With  the  help  of  a  first-rate  style, 

mentaries  on  almost  every  passage, —  full,  clear,  and  satisfying,  both  to  ear 

on  its  general  scope  and  tendency,—  and  understanding ;  and  with  a  perfect 

on  its  occult  signitications,— while,  all  mastery  over  the  most  flexible  and 

the  time,  the  author  himself  seemed  graphic  of  all  modem  languages,  it 

to  gape  with  as  total  an  unconscious-  will  be  strange  if,  amidst  all  the  nnen- 

jseas  of  its  secret  meanings  as  any  one  cumbered  writings  of  this  most  labo- 

else,      I  wmU  answer  for  it,  at   all  riont  of  the  paper-stainers  of  his  la- 

#r»ff/^  h0  would  JJMFe  found  as  much  botio^  uid  ^vj^t«ift«ia)&&i^  tA^SAtry, 
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tome  oae  or  other  may  not  be  worthy  lotte  takes  an  early  opportunity  of  in- 

of  A  sensible  man's  approbation.    But,  forming  her  husband  of  yarious  OTents 

hj  heaTenSy  sir !  there  is  not  one  that  which  it  is  highly  probable  he  waa 

has  not  something  or  other  so  revolt-  not  altogether    ignorant    of.     •<  We 

log  to  all  good  taste  as  to  destroy  the  loved  each  other** — she  says  to  him., 

pleasure  you  might  otherwise  have  in  "  when  we  were  young,  with  all  our 

the  performance.      And  over  all  is  hearts.      We  were  separated ; ^you 

spread  such  a  dung-heap  of  vile  sen-  from  me,  because  your  father,  out  of 
sualism  and  immorality,  that  you  fear  an  insatiable  love  of  riches,  married 
for  the  health  of  the  surrounding  in-  you  to  a  wealthy  old  woman  ;   I  from 
habitants ;  for  such  nauseous  ezhala-  you,  because  I  had  to  give  my  hand, 
tioDs  must  bear  pestilence  in  every  without  any  particular  view,  to  a  very 
breath.     There,  sir,  is  a  novel  of  his  respectable  old  man  that  I  never  lovedf. 
from  which  I  intend  to  substantiate  We    were   again   free — you    sooner 
every  one  of  these  assertions, — and,  than  I  was,  your  old  lady  leaving  you 
by  way  of  keeping  my  assertions  more  a  very  handsome  estate.     I  a  little 
easily  in  mind,  I  will  reduce  them  to  later,  just  when  you  returned  from 
these : — Goethe  is  a    coarse-minded  abroad.   We  met  again — our  recollec- 
lensualist,  and  the  laxity  of  German  tions  were  delightful — we  loved  them — 
manners    is    most   revoldog.      The  there  was  no  impediment  to  our  living 
Wahlverwandtschaften,  or,  as  it  may  together.     You  urged  me  to  marry, 
be  translated,  the  affinities  of  choice  1  hesitated  at  first,  because,  though  we 
(as  opposed  to  the  affinities  of  blood),  are  about  the  same  age,  I  am  older  aa 
is  a  novel  of  common  life.     A  certain  a  woman  than  you  as  a  man.    At  last 
baron,  who  is  presented  to  us  by  no  I  could  not  refuse  you  what  you  con- 
other  name  than  Edward,  in  the  prime  sidered  your  greatest  happiness.    You 
oflife  (which  other  circumstances  make  wished  to  refresh  yourself  at  my  side 
OS  fix  at  about  forty-three),  rich,  po-  after  all  the  troubles  you  had  gone 
lished,  and  happy,  is  the  hero  of  the  through  in  the  court,  the  camp,  and 
tale.  Married  within  a  year  to  a  certain  on  your  travels; — to  recall  your  re- 
Charlotte,  and  retired  to  his  estate,  no  collections — to  enjoy  life — but  all,  with 
two  people  apparently  can  be  happier,  me  alone,     I  sent  my  only  daughter 
Building  bowers,  laying  out  planta-  to  a  boarding-school,  where,  indeed, 
tions,  and  getting  up  duets  on  the  flute  she  learns  more  than  she  could  in  the 
and  harpsichord,  with  books  and  other  country ;  and  not  only  her,  but  Ottilie 
appliances,  make  time  glide  pleasantly  also,  my  favourite  niece,  who  would, 
enough ;  but,  in  an  evil  hour,  Edward  perhaps,  have  been  better  as  my  assis- 
determines  to  have  a  spectator  of  his  tant  in  household  concerns  under  mv 
happiness,  and  launches  out  on  the  own  eye.     All   this  was  done  with 
comfort  they  would  derive  from  the  your  perfect  approval,  solely  that  we 
society  of  an  anonymous  gentleman,  might  live  to  ourselves,  and  enjoy  our 
who  flourishes  all  through  the  book  long-wished  and  late-gained  happiness 
under  the  convenient  designation  of  undisturbed." 

'<  The  Captain."  Charlotte,  like  a  Isn't  this  a  charming  mother,  sir, 
sensible  woman,  objects  a  little  at  first ;  and  careful  aunt? — Why,  Mr  North, 
probably  as  she  is  aware  that  all  cap-  you've  filled  up  my  tumbler  without 
tains  are  dangerous  inmates  ;  and  she  my  seeing  it ! — you  see  how  affection- 
has  also  some  little  regard  for  the  ate  she  b  to  her  only  daughter ;  how 
morals  of  a  young  girl  of  the  name  of  tenderly  she  talks  of  the  respectable 
Ottilie,  who  is  at  present  at  school,  old  man  she  could  never  love, — and 
but  whom  she  intends  to  send  for  and  what  purity  of  mind  there  is  in  the 
make  a  sort  of  assistant  housekeeper,  whole  description  of  the  double  wed- 
You  will  observe,  sir,  both  our  friends  din]B^  and  double  widowhood.  But  a 
—Baron  Edward  and  Ihe  sensible  bit  of  private  history  comes  to  light, 
Charlotte — were  no  chickens,  and  had  a  little  after,  viz.,  that  the  Captain  and 
bad  considerable  experience  of  the  she  had  intended  to  hook  Edward,  the 
married  life  before.  Like  certain  rich  widower,  into  a  marriage  with  the 
communicative  personages  on  the  aforesaid  Ottilie,  Charlotte  modestly 
stage,  who  generally  relate  the  whole  supposing  that  she  was  now  too  old  to 
story  of  their  lives,  either  to  them-  attract  his  observation.  Now,  su^^qm 
selves  or  to  some  person  who  knowB  Edward  wis  two-md-lw«!iV}  nV^tiVA 
9f9rjJncid0Bi  mm  wml  m§  tt^ydo,  Chtr-  St  Albanied  hVmii&i  \  CYkKcVAXA  T&Kt- 
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^het  age,  and  derived  as        li  bene-  the  d      alties  that  had  longr  ago  h!n. 

^firom  the  pattern  as  ii      »  uadbeen  derea  me  meeting^  between  Edward 

ten  years  older.  So  this  u       is  a  pic-  and  Charlotte.    The  Count  reminded 

tnre  of  German  manners,     li  it  b  not»  him  how  he  had  assisted  him  in  finding 

where  is  Goethe's  fame  as  a  painter  of  out  Charlotte*s  bed- room,  when  they 

life  ?     If  it  is,  what  is  the  meaning  of  had  all  accompanied  their  royal  mas- 

the   word    Deutscheit?      What    the  ter  on  a  ybit  he  paid  to  his  uncle; 

devil  are  you  grunting  at,  Mr  North  ?  and  how  they  had  nearly  ruined  all 

Do  you  think  I  don't  know  that  what  by  stumbling  over  some  of  the  body, 

are  called  our  own  fashionable  novels  guard  who  lay  in  the  ante- chamber, 

depict  a  state  of  manners  not  much  But  while  they  are  deep  in  this  highly 

more  pure  ?    In  the  first  place,  the  edifying  recollection,  the  clock  strikes 


novels  so  called  are  lies  and  libels—  twelve.    *'  *  'Tis  midnight,'  said  the 

in  the  next  place,  where  do  you  find  Count,  smiling,  <  and  just  the  proper 

adultery  held  up  even  in  them  as  any  time.     I  must  beg  a  favour  of  you, 

thing  but  ruinous  to  reputation  and  my  dear  Baron, — guide  me  now  as  I 

entsdling  banishment  from  society  ?-^  guided  you  then  ;    I  have  promised 

In  Germany,  sir — if  we  are  to  bdieve  the  Baroness  to   visit  her   to-night, 

this  book — written,  you  will  remember.  We  have  not  spoken  together  all  day, 

not  by  some  footman  out  of  place,  or  and  'tis  so  long  since  wo  have  seen 

discarded  waiting-maid,  as  our  tales  of  each  other !    Nothing  is  more  natural 

high  life  generally  are,  but  by  the  first  than  to  sigh  for  a  confidential  hour  or 

ai&or  of  his  country,  the  great  arbiter  two. ' 

in  artsand literature, himself acourtier  *'*\  will  be  hospitable  enough  to 

and  mixing  in  the  highest  circles — if,  show  you  this  favour  with  much  plea- 

I  say,  we  are  to  believe  this  book,  the  sure,*  answered  Edward ;  <  only  the 

marriage  tie  is  of  much  easier  solution  three  women   are  together  in  that 

than  the  gordian  knot,  and  acts,  even  wing — who  knows  but  what  we  may 

while  people  condescend  to  submit  to  find  thom  with  each  other  ?* 

it,  as  no  restraint  on  the  wildest  pas-  **  *  Never  fear,'  replied  the  County 

sions,  but  rather  as  an  argument  for  *  the  Baroness  expects  me.     By  thb 

falling  in  love  with  other  men.  No  loss  time   she    b    in    her   chamber  and 

of  station  attends  detection — ladies  and  alone.* 

their  paramours  are  received  as  ho-  "  '  Tlicn  *tis  easily  managed,*  said 
noured  guests  ;  and  our  friend  Ed-  Edward,  and,  taking  a  light,  conduct- 
ward,  who  b  the  beau-ideal  of  a  ed  his  friend  down  some  secret  steps 
German  hero,  thinks  it  no  degradation  which  led  to  a  long  passage.  They 
toenactthepartofSirPandarusofTro}^!  mounted  a  winding    stair.     Edward 

You  start,  my  dear  sir — I  hope  you  pointed  to  a  door  on  the  right  of  the 

are  not  tnming  sick  ?  The  facts,  I  as-  landing-place,  and  gave  the    Count 

sure  you,  are  as  I  have  stated.  Let  me  the  light.     At  the  slightest  touch  the 

read  you  a  part  of  the  eleventh  chap-  door  opened,  and  received  the  Count. 

ter.  Edward  was  left  in  the  dark.*' 

"  Edward  accompanied  the  Count  And  a  more  pitiful  scoundrel  than 
to  his  chamber,  and  was  easily  tempted  this  hero  of  the  great  Goethe,  Til  bet 
to  spend  some  time  with  him  in  con-  a  trifle,  never  was  left  in  the  dark  be- 
ver^atlon.  The  Count  lost  himself  in  fore,  whether  by  putting  out  the  can* 
thememoryof  former  times,  and  raved  die  or  being  hanged  on  a  gallows- 
of  Charlotte's  beauty,  which  he  dwelt  tree.  Don't  grasp  your  crutch  so 
on  with  the  eloquence  of  a  connoisseur,  convulsively,  my  dear  sir.  The  phi- 
*  A  handsome  foot  is  among  nature*s  losopher  of  Weimar  would  have  had 
best  gifts — years  leave  it  untouched,  hb  skull  cracked  on  an  infinite  num- 
I  observed  her  to-day  in  walking,  her  of  occasions  if  he  had  been  within 
One  might  even  yetkbs  her  shoe,  and  your  reach.  But  there  are  no  Chris- 
renew  the  barbarous  but  deep-feeling  topher  Norths  in  Germany.  If  there 
mode  of  doing  honour  among  the  Sar-  were,  would  the  scene  that  succeeds 
matims,  who  used  to  drink  out  of  the  this  have  been  suffered  to  exbt  ?  Yet, 
shoe  of  any  one  they  loved  or  ho>  shocking  as  it  b,  I  must  give  you 
soured.**'  some  idea  of  it,  to  support  my  main 

But  their  observations  did  not  con-  assertion,  that  the   author  was  tho 

tinue  limited  to  the  foot.    They  pass-  coarsest-minded  of  men,  and  tho  na- 

ed  on  to  old  adrcDlurc?,  and  recalled  tion  the  most  flagitious  of  nations. 
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*'  Another  door  on  the  left  led  Into  I  can*t  go  on,  sir — one  other  turn- 

Charlotte's  bedroom.  He  heard  Toices  bier,  but  this  must  be  the  last — for  the 

irithiD,  and  listened.    Charlotte  spoke  horrors    related  by  the  pure-souled 

to  her  waiting-maid.  '  Is  Ottilie  gone  Goethe,  and  published  for  the  edifica- 

to  bed  yet  ?*  tion  of  boys  and  virgins,  must  be  left 

**  *  No,'  replied  the  other>  *  she  is  in  the  fitting  incognito  of  a  German 

down-stairs  writing/  dress.     I  must  just  give  you  to  under- 

"*  Light  the  night  lamp,  then,' said  stand  as  delicately  as  I  can,  that  by  a 

Charlotte,  '  and  retire.     *Tis  late — I  certain  process  of  ratiocination  known 

will  put  out  the  candle  myself  and  go  only  to  the  thinking  nation,  each  of 

to  bed.'  these  unhappy  persons  is  persuaded 

*'  Edward  was  transported  with  joy  that  the  object  of  their  passion  is  be- 
to  find  that  Ottilie  was  still  writing,  fore  them  ;  Charlotte  sees  nothing  but 
She  is  busy  on  my  account,  he  thought,  the  Captain,  and  Edward  clasps  Ottilie 
triumphantly.  He  thought  of  going  in  his  arms ;  and  the  effect  of  this 
to  her,  to  gaze  on  her,  to  see  how  she  strong  effort  of  the  imagination  will 
would  turn  round  to  him.  He  felt  an  be  best  shown  by  going  on  In  the 
invincible  desire  to  be  near  her  once  story  till  Charlotte  is  again  a  mother, 
more.  But,  alas !  there  was  no  way  Recollect^  my  dear  sir,  that  the  whole 
of  getting  from  where  he  was  to  the  house  has,  in  the  mean-time,  been 
quarter  she  lived  in.  He  found  him-  turned  topsy-turvy ;  Edward  has  gone 
ftelf  close  to  his  wife's  door.  An  ex-  off  to  the  wars,  the  Captain  has  taken 
traordinary  change  toOk  place  in  his  possession  of  his  new  office,  and  Char- 
soul  ;  he  tried  to  push  open  the  door ;  lotte  and  Ottilie — each  being  con- 
he  found  it  bolted,  and  tapped  lightly,  scions  of  the  other's  inclinations — have 
Charlotte  did  not  hear.  remained  alone.      The  ceremony  of 

"  She  walked  quickly  to  and  fro  in  the  baptism  was  therefore  shorn  a 
the  large  adjoining  room.  She  thought  little  of  its  proportions,  but  still  it  was 
again  and  again  over  the  unexpected  got  up  in  a  stylo  worthy  of  the  rank 
offer  of  a  situation  that  the  Count  had  of  the  parents.  **  The  party  was  col- 
made  to  the  Captain.  The  Captain  lected,  the  old  clergyman,  supported 
seemed  to  stand  t)efore  her  I  Now  he  by  the  clerk,  stept  slowly  forward,  tho 
seemed  to  fill  the  house — to  enliven  prayer  was  uttered,  and  the  child 
the  whole  scene — and  to  think  that  he  placed  in  Ottilie's  arms.  When  she 
must  go  I — how  empty  would  all  things  stooped  down  to  kiss  it,  she  started  no 
be  I  She  said  all  to  herself  that  is  little  at  sight  of  its  open  eyes,  for  she 
usually  said  on  such  occasions.  Yes,  thought  she  was  looking  into  her  own  1 
she  anticipated,  as  people  generally  the  resemblance  was  so  perfectly 
do,  the  miserable  consolation  that  time  amazing.  Mittler,  the  godfather,  who 
would  mitigate  her  sorrows.  She  took  the  infant  next,  started  equally 
cursed  the  time  that  it  needs  to  miti-  on  perceiving  in  its  features  an  extra- 
gate  them — she  cursed  tho  dcathful  ordinary  likeness  to  the  Captain  I  Such 
time  when  they  would  be  mitigated,  a  resemblance  he  had  never  seen  bc- 
She  wept  at  last,  and,  throwing  herself  fore." 
on  tho  sofa,  gave  way  to  her  grief.  This,  sir,  b  one  of  the  touches  of 

"  Edward,  on  his  side,  could  nut  tear  a  supernatural  sagacity  for  which 
himself  from  the  door.  He  knocked  Goethe  has  credit  among  his  coun- 
again  and  again.  Charlotte  hoard  at  trymen,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  quo- 
last,  and  stood  up  alarmed.  Her  first  ted  in  medical  books  as  an  instance 
thought  was,  it  must  be  the  Captain,  of  the  power  of  imagination,  as  if  it 
Her  second,  that  that  was  impossible,  were  a  real  event.  But,  seriously 
She  went  into  the  bedroom  and  slipt  speaking,  can  you  recollect  any  scene 
noiselessly  to  the  bolted  door.  in  a  French  novel  or  opera  so  utterly 

**  *  Is  any  one  there  ?'  she  asked.  revolting  as  this  ?     If  you  can,  your 

"  A  low  voice  answered,  *  *Tis  I.'  acquaintance  with  unnatural  literature 

"<  Who?' she  enquired,  for  she  had  is  more  extensive  than  mine;  but  I 

not  recognised  the  tone.     She  fancied  am  ready  to  bet  you  a  pipe  of  Bell 

she  saw  the  Captain's  figure  at  the  door,  and  Rannie,  you  never  met  with  any 

*'  The  voice  added  in  a  louder  key>  thing  to  equal  tlie  denouement  of  this 

•  'Tis  I,  Edward.*  poor  infant's  story.     What  do  you 

"  Sho  opened  the  door  and  hor  bus-  think  of  a  man  trying  to  gain   his 

Iwad  stood  before  her,"  reader's  sympathy  to  Ottilio's  love- 
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HatrmBM,  by  painting  her  kindness  to  The  way  round  the  lake  is  long-^she 

Charlotte's  child,  and  by  describing  a  is  a  perfect  Ellen   Douglas  in  her 

iMeting  between  Edward  and  Ottilie,  management  of  a  boat^  and  steps  into 

iUed  with  all  manner  of  embracings  a  skiff  to  cross  the   watcr_«<   She 

and  declarations,  with  that  child  sleep-  grasps  the  oar  and  pushes  off.     She 

iag  on  the  grass  beside  her.     But  uses  all  her  force  and  repeats  the  push ; 

worse  remains  behind.     Edward  has  the  boat  reels  a  little,  and  moves  from 

persuaded  the  Captain  to  make  another  shore.     The  child  is  in  her  left  arm, 

flfort  to  obtain  Charlotte*8  consent  to  the  book  iu  her  left  ^and,  the  oar  in 

a  divorce.     That  highly  honourable  her  right,  she  reels  also,  and  falls  in 

specimen  of  the  military  profession  the  boat.    The  oar  leaves  her  hand  on 

has  gone  on  to  the  castle,  leaving  Ed-  one  side  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  her  ef- 

Ward  lurking  about  his  own  domain,  forts,  the  child  and  book  fall  from  her 

waiting  impatiently  for  his  answer,  hand  on  the  other — and  nil  into  the 

On  that  particular  occasion,  Ottilie  water !  She  siezcs  the  child's  frock ; 

has  carried  out  the  child  to  the  side  of  but  in  her  position  she  finds  it  impos* 

a  lake,  and  is  engaged  in  reading,  sible  to  rise.     Her  unoccupied  right 

And,  as  we  are  told  it  is  "  one  of  those  hand  is  insufficient  to  turn  her  round 

works  from  which  gentle  natures  find  and  raise  her  up.     At  last,  she  sue- 

it  impossible  to  tear  themselves  away,"  ceeds  in  drawing  the  child  from  the 

I  conclude  it  was  some  book  of  a  moral  water ;  but  its  eyes  arc  closed — it  has 

and  religious  tendency,  like  this  one —  ceased  to  breathe  1" 
probably  the   Sorrows  of   Werther,         Yes,  Mr  North,  this,  I  assure  you, 

Edward,  prowling  about,  sees  her ;  is  considered  a  highly  affecting  inci- 

ihe  sees  him.     He  seizes  her  in  his  dent,  and  the  death  of  the  innocent 

arms — she  points  to  his  child ; — he  little  creature  is  approved  of  by  ccr- 

gazes  at  it,  and  sees  the  aforesaid  like-  tain  judges,  as  raising  a  new  obstacle 

nesses,  and  makes  sundry  remarks  on  to  the  course  of  Edward's  true  love, 

the  occasion,  worthy  of  his  refinement  and  therefore  exciting    the  reader*8 

and  honourable  feelings.  sympathy  to   a  still  tenderer  point 

«<Hark!**  at  last  cries  Edward,  with  the  love-lorn  Ottilie.  In  this 
springing  up,  *'  I  heard  a  gun,  which  country,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the 
was  the  signal  agreed  on  with  the  '^  Shirra"  would  have  held  a  precog- 
Captain^— 'twas  nothing  but  a  game-  nition,  which  would  not  very  materi- 
keeper."  So  the  conversation  is  re-  ally  have  enhanced  the  reputation  of 
newed.  It  begins  to  grow  dark.  Ot-  that  delicate- minded  young  lady— 
tiiie  springs  up,  alarmed,  but  the  An  English  coroner  would  have  levied 
"  hope  (of  a  divorce)  shines  out  of  a  deodand  on  the  boat,  presenting  a 
heaven  upon  their  heads.  She  clasps  bill,  at  the  same  time,  against  Otiilie 
him  in  the  tenderest  manner  to  her  for  manslaughter  at  least.  But  in 
breast.  They  fancied — they  believed  Germany  things  are  much  more  com- 
that  they  belonged  to  each  other ;  fortably  managed.  The  Captain  ar- 
they  exchanged,  for  the  first  time,  de-  rives  at  this  very  time  on  his  embassy 
cided — free  kisses,  and  separated  with  from  Edward.  This  embassy,  you  re- 
agonies  of  grief.**                       '  collect,  was  to  persuade  Charlotte  to 

For  the  first  time,  the  old  goat  ? —  consent  to  a  separation  from  her  hus- 
why,  there  is  not  a  page  of  his  book  band,  and  thus  open  the  way  for  a 
where  theyarenotkissing  and  hugging  marriage  with  Ottilie ;  the  Captain  at 
—but,  perhaps,  he  has  some  peculiar  the  same  time  succeeding  Edward,  and 
moaning  in  the  epithets — decided  and  the  "  respectable  old  gentleman  she 
free.  What  is  a  decided  kiss,  Mr  had  never  loved,*'  in  the  possession  of 
North?— what  is  a  free  kiss? — Per-  Charlotte.  He  is  shown  to  a  room 
haps  he  intends  to  state,  that  her  con-  where  he  finds  a  single  waxlight  burn- 
duct  was  on  this  occasion  decidedly  ing.  In  the  gloom  he  perceives  Otti- 
free,  and,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  lie  senseless,  or  asleep,  resting  on 
was  a  good  deal  freer  than  would  have  Charlotte's  lap,  and  the  poor  little 
been  allowable  in  the  vestal  virgins,  dead  child  in  grave-  clothes,  on  a  sofa 
But  whether  free  or  not,  Edward  has  at  her  side.  It  is  in  this  state  of  affairs 
retired  without  casting  another  look  that  he  pleads  his  cause.  And  he 
on  his  own  child,  and  Ottilie  hurries  succeeds  1 1 1  Charlotte  consents  to 
off,  as  she  is  afraid  of  alarming  Char-  the  separation,  on  the  rather  anil  MaU 
lotte  by  being  absent  at  Bach  an  hour,  thuslan  plea  tbal  c>\vq  \i&  cAV^^  ^^^"Dl  V^ 
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do  BO  to  afford  Ottilie  an  opportunity 
of  supplying  the  place  of  the  chiid  she 
has  been  the  means  of  Iosing>  with 
another  of  whom  Edward  maybe  fond. 
And  with  this  answer  the  Captain  bo- 
takes  himself  to  his  principal. 

Ottilie^  however^  has  some  con- 
science loft>  and  objects  to  marry  Ed- 
ward«  though  her  love  to  him  is  great 
as  ever.  Many  pages^  and  much  fine 
writing  are  bestowed  on  the  heroism 
of  her  behaviour.  She  has  a  meeting 
with  Edward  at  an  inn>  where  she 
stops^  on  her  way  back  to  the  board- 
ing-school  j  where  she  had  resolved  to  de- 
vote herself  to  the  education  of  young 
ladies — on  what  principles  it  is  need- 
less to  enquire.  The  consequence  of 
thb  interview,  which  consisted  of  vows 
and  protestations  on  one  side,  and  of 
absolute  silence  on  the  other,  is,  that 
she  gets  into  the  carriage  in  which  she 
came,  and  returns  to  the  castle,  Ed- 
ward following  her  on  horseback  ;  and 
80,  after  an  absence  of  moro  than  a 
year,  the  dramatis  personce  arc  re- 
united in  the  scene  of  their  first  ap- 
pearance. 

And  now  comes  the  death  scene ;  a 
subject  which  seems  peculiarly  agree- 
able to  Goethe,  and  which  he  there* 
fore  describes  with  all  his  heart. 
Think,  Mr  North,  of  the  eloquence  of 
Charlotte  and  the  Captain  conjoined 
to  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  Ed- 
ward himself,  being  of  no  avail  against 
the  inflexible  resolution  of  the  pure 
and  innocent  Ottilie  I  She  persists,  in 
spite  of  all  they  can  say,  in  maintain- 
ing a  profound  silence ;  and  in  eating 
in  her  own  room ;  the  mention  of 
which  peculiarity  suggests  dim  images 
of  coming  evil  to  the  attentive  reader. 
In  fact,  she  starves  herself  to  death, 
except  that  the  finishing  blow  is  struck 
by  a  meddling  old  gentleman  deliver- 
ing in  her  presence  a  very  inopportune 
lecture  on  the  sanctity  of  the  seventh 
commandment.  The  whole  neigh- 
bourhood is  struck  dumb  with  griof 
at  the  death  of  the  youthful  saint,  and 
great  care  is  required  to  hinder  the 


common  people  from  worships 
relics.  A  dark  cloud  of  sorr 
regret  settles  heavily  over  the 
and  at  last  Edward  is  founc 
To  the  very  last,  sir,  the  ( 
moral  sense  of  Goethe  and  his 
ers  sees  no  impropriety  in  th( 
transaction.  The  lovers  are  la 
as  if  their  attachment  had  1 
innocent  as  that  of  Paul  and  V 
and  the  strange  eventful  histo 
eludes,  after  describing  the  b 
Edward,  next  to  his  beloved  i 
words :  "  So  the  lovers  rest  m 
other  I  Peace  hovers  over  tli 
of  their  repose.  Bright-clothe 
forms  look  down  on  them  fi 
vault,  and  oh !  what  a  blessed  ] 
will  that  be  when  they  shall 
together ! " 

What  do  you  think  now,  ol 
began  with,  Mr  North?  But; 
you  decide,  remember,  my  c 
that  the  state  of  manners  d< 
here  is  the  same  exactly  as  v 
in  all  the  works  of  the  same 
His  Wilhelm  Meister — his  You 
ther — all  agree  in  represent 
most  appalling  laxity  of  moral; 
versal  in  the  land.  In  heaven* 
is  the  man  a  libeller  of  his  fathei 
well  as  a  corrupter  of  youtli  ? 
sir,  the  universal  popularity  o: 
vols,  the  herd  of  imitators  he  h 
rise  to,  the  silence  of  his  own  ( 
men  on  the  subject  of  his  fals 
sentations  of  life  and  mannerm 
convinciog  proofs  that  he  ht 
mirror  up  to  nature. 

On  tins  occasion,  I  have 
thing  of  the  absurdly  exa^ 
claims  which  are  made  ever} 
behalf  of  German  originality. 
I  have  limited  myself  to,  has  1 
character  of  the  people,  as  seei 
every-day  literature. —  And, 
view  we  have  had  I  —  Phau 
must  have  an  "  eke'*  just  to 
taste  out  of  my  mouth.  S 
you  please  ; — hold — hold — ai 
Mr  North,  I  will  favour  yoi 
song. — Hear^  hear,  hear ! 
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LAST  JUDGMENT,  BY  MICHAEL  ANGELO. 


Any  one  unacquainted  with  the  po- 
cnliarities  of  ancient  art,  and  not  ac- 
customed   to    take   those    particular 
trains  of  thought  and  sentiment  into 
conuderation  which   gave    birth    to 
them,    placing    himself    before    the 
picture  of  the   Last    Judgment    by 
Michael   Angelo>    in  all  probability 
finds    many    of  his    preconceptions 
radely  shocked^  and  the  impression  of 
its  power  enforced  amidst  the  confu- 
lion  of  his  scattered  notions.     But  he 
expects  a  representation  of  the  *'  Judg- 
ment of  the  Great  Day/'  produced 
according  to  modes,  and  embracing 
parposeSf  which  were  altogether  fo- 
reign to  the  general  intention  and  to 
the  individual  character  of  its  great 
author,  to  the  age  in  which  hb  stu- 
pendous   work   was    executed,    and 
hence,  to  the  method  pursued  in  the 
enunciation  and  expression  of  its  sub- 
ject. 

Change  must  be  recognised  to  bo 
the  fata  of  the  arts.  It  has  been  held 
by  some  that  their  progress  may,  or 
rather  must,  be  unlimited — by  others, 
that  they  can  now  only  experience  de- 
cay; but  their  sensuous  character, 
and  dependence  upon  emotion,  pre- 
vent either  of  these  residts  from  tak- 
ing place ;  on  the  one  hand,  by  limit- 
ing uieir  progression ;  on  the  other,  by 
preventing  all  possibility  of  their  ex- 
tinction.* The  passions  and  senti- 
ments of  man,  although  continually 
up-furrowed  by  moral  and  physical 
changes^  which  so  alter  the  appear- 
aace  of  society,  that  its  product  pre- 
sents widely  dl£fercnt  characteristics 
at  different  times,  in  their  grand 
features  they  remain  as  immutable  as 
the  senses  themselves.  A  discovery 
in  science,  or  the  recognition  of  a  po- 
litical principle,  may  give  variety  to 
the  exertions  of  man ;  but  tlie  continual 
renewal  of  his  race,  is  the  continual 
renewal  of  the  same  desires,  hopes> 
and  fears, — ^love,  grief,  and  joy  are 
constantly  re-born ;  and  it  b  only  a 
truism  to  assert,  that  in  the  passions 
are  the  foundations  of  art  laid.  Based 


on  these,  at  once  may  be  recognised 
the  cause  of  the  permanency,  and  of 
the  fluctuations  of  art, — permanency, 
as  related  to  the  constitution  of  man, 
which  produces  its  constant  renova- 
tion at  different  epochs, — fluctuations, 
that  result  from  the  direction  which 
is  given  to  the  operations  of  that  con- 
stitution, amid  those  great  changes 
which  sweep,  in  continual  revolution, 
the  mind  and  condition  of  the  human 
race ; — with  such  recurring  tides,  that 
it  would  almost  appear,  that  the  limits 
of  the  atmosphere  of  our  globe,  not 
only  bound  a  circumscribed  portion  of 
visible  and  of  tangible  being,  but  also 
of  intellectual,  and  moral  being. 

Of  those  changes  which  pass  like 
the  cloud  or  the  sunshine  over  the 
field  of  human  speculation,  the  history 
of  art  exliibits  much,  and  in  their  pe- 
culiar phases,  the  particular  charac- 
ter of  its  productions  must  be  looked 
for.  It  is  now  recognised,  that  in  In- 
dia and  in  Egypt,  the  ultimate  aim  of 
art,  was  placed  in  very  different  ob- 
jects from  those  which  were  influen- 
tial in  Greece  and  in  more  modem 
times ;  and  wonder  must  have  ceased, 
at  what  had  been  considered  to  be  un- 
accountable in  its  history  in  those 
countries — that  continued  practice  for 
hundreds,  or,  if  their  chronologies 
are  admitted,  for  thousands  of  years, 
should  not  have  exhibited  a  similar 
result  to  Grecian  art,  or  to  that  of  the 
revival  in  the  fourteenth  century: 
each  of  which  present  widely  different 
features  tliroughout  the  various  pe« 
riods  of  their  cultivation,— features 
which  forcibly  exemplify  the  closely 
interwoven  connexion  of  art  with  the 
general  state  of  society ;  which,  in 
many  instances,  it  may  be  said  to  ren- 
der positive  and  visible,  and  to  the 
operations  of  which  it  is  the  principal 
means  of  giving  perpetuity. 

Of  this  connexion,  the  great  fresco 
of  the  Last  Judgment  is  a  distinct  ex- 
ample,— it  is  eminently  a  portion  of 
the  time  in  which  it  was  produced — 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 


*  The  dread  of  the  extinction  of  art  (to  use  the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  emhracing 
poetry,  music,  &c.)  is  a  hypocfaoudriac  interpretation  of  th«  «Sec\t  ol  «i 'u^^\V«l^mv& 
not  Bven  M  trtte  corollary  of  its  teDdency, 
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century.  The  arts  and  sciences  had  dominating  during  the  times  with  which 
arisen  in  Europe^  amidst  a  junction  of  they  are  connected^  and  which  direct- 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  cultivated  ed  their  conception.  Grecian  genius 
remains  of  Grecian  reflnement — by  had  elucidated  the  combination  of  the 
that  of  the  wild  energy  and  warlike  imaginative  and  the  reasoning  powers; 
habits  of  the  northern  nations— and  of  the  Gothic,  or  northern  genius,  had 
the  more  gentle  and  elevated  spirit  of  raised  mystery  and  superstition  to 
Christianity.  The  awful  mythologies  their  highest.  Homer  envelopes  his 
ef  the  north  had  altogether  fled ;  but  heroes  in  a  cloud,  when  it  is  necessary 
their  severe  forms  had  left  a  sombre  that  they  should  disappear  ;  the  north- 
impress  on  its  character.  The  strug-  ems  gift  theirs  with  an  invisible  cap, 
ffle  of  civilization  with  barbarism  and  which  produces  effects,  that,  in  the  le- 
&adal  ignorance,  which  had  been  gend  of  the  saint,  would  have  been  at- 
maintained  throughout  centuries,  like  tributed  to  faith,  or  the  belief  of  powers 
the  throes  of  one  awakening  from  directly  conferred  by  God  upon  man. 
temporary  stupefaction,  begot  a  depth  Man  had  become  associated  with  supe* 
of  emotion,  and  a  triumph  of  moral  rior  existences.  A  new  element  had 
power,  altogether  distinct  from  what  been  universally  recognised  in  his 
had'  influenced  previous  seras  of  civi-  being.  The  experience  of  former 
lization — by  which  the  literature  efforts  was  to  be  brought  to  his  aid, 
and  fine  arts  of  modern  Europe  are  and  a  renewed  life  imparted  to  his 
strikingly  distinguished — more  parti-  exertions  by  novelty,  and  the  great 
eularly  from  those  of  Greece,  and  revolutions  that  had  passed  over  his 
(hi  tins  respect)  its  imitator,  ancient  stage.  From  the  moral  tumulus  thus 
Rome.  With  the  sentiment  of  the  heaped  up  was  the  resurrection  of  art 
Easterns,  they  have  more  in  common ;  to  take  place. 

but  the  warmth  of  oriental  imagination.  But,  distinct  from  these  causes,  tiiat 
earried  into  the  north  by  the  different  were  wide  and  general  in  their  in- 
tides  of  population,  was  to  be  rendered  fluence,  the  particular  state  of  Euro- 
more  intense  and  vigorous — ^less  luxu-  pean  society,  and  the  forms  and  go- 
rious  by  being  brought  from  under  the  vemment  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
•  influence  of  a  more  genial  sun  (to  bask  immediately  connected  with  the  period 
beneath  the  rays  of  which  seems  to  at  which  the  revival  of  art  took  place, 
induce  that  satisfaction  in  mere  animal  strikingly  modified  its  character. 
life,  which  may,  in  some  measure,  ac-  Religion  and  war  had,  for  a  number 
count  for  the  permanency  of  the  insti-  of  centuries,  almost  entirely  occupied 
tutions  of  some  Asiatic  and  southern  Europe.  In  so  far  as  the  cidtivation 
nations,  and  also  for  certain  charac-  of  the  mind  extended,  it  was  directiy 
teristics  of  their  art),  into  a  more  connected  with  the  Church.  Religious 
troubled  and  darker  atmosphere  ;  ceremonies,  bearing  a  doctrinal  signi- 
whence  it  was  again  precipitated  upon  flcation,  were  blended  even  with  the  ho- 
the^  spreading  influence  of  that  system  liday  sports  of  the  people,  in  a  manner 
which  had  alreadjr  overcome  and  ab-  that  frcquentlv  has  the  appearance  of 
sorbed  both  the  philosophy  and  exote-  absurdity.  Their  gosts,  chronicous, 
ric  mythologies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  mysteries,  were  filled  with  reli- 
and  under  which  was  to  be  brought  gious  allusions,  and  were  most  fre- 
forth  that  combination  of  intellectual  quently  founded  on  scripture  histories, 
power,  passion,  and  imagination,  which  But  these  made  a  scanty  addition  to 
udisplayed  in  thepainting,  and  poetry,  the  limited  literature  of  those  ages, 
and  other  arts  of  Europe.  Grecian  which  consisted  principally  of  the 
invention  feigned  Orpheus  to  have  theological  disquisitions  of  the  scho- 
tamcd  savage  animals  with  the  music  lastic  doctors — that  mixture  of  the 
of  his  lyre  ;  that  of  the  north  made  logic  and  metaphysical  speculations  of 
Odin,  by  his  harp,  draw  the  ghosts  of  the  ancients  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
departed  warriors  around  him  ;  the  Christian  Church,  the  subtie  character 
Christian  legend  tells  that  Saint  Ce-  of  which  Abelard  must  have  tested, 
cilia,  more  powerful  than  either,  when  he  used  the  scholo- Aristotelian 

••  Drew  an  angel  down,''  phUosophy  of  the  sesophic  doctors :  at 

^           ^  one  time  as  an  offensive  weapon  against 

to  hstep :  inventions  in  which  may  bo  Christianity,  and,  at  another,  found  it 

recoffiused  the  modes  of  thought  pro-  equally  powerftU  when  applied  to  its 
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support;  and  which,  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  universities  throughout 
Europe,  mingled  with  and  overwhelm- 
ed the  simpler  character  of  the  earlier 
literature,  which,  in  its  first  dawn,  had 
been  more  varied  and  impassioned. 
In  strong  contrast,  however,  to  the 
sophisticated  polemics  of  these  periods 
was  their  military  spirit ;  and,  between 
the  cross  and  the  sword,  there  was 
small  vantage  ground  for  the  g^wth 
of  what  was  not  more  or  less  connected 
with  either.  The  mass  of  the  lay  po- 
tmlation,  divided  betwixt  agricultural 
labour  and  war,  wholly  under  the  con- 
trol of  their  ecclesiastical  and  feudal 
saperiors,  and  at  the  command  of  both, 
handling  either  the  spear  or  the  ox- 
goad,  as  their  schemes  or  their  neces- 
sities directed,  were  in  the  condition 
and  ignorance  of  slaves.  Nor  were 
their  baronial  lords  much  in  advance 
in  knowledge  and  intelligence  ;  to 
whom  Plutarch's  character  of  the 
Boeotians — ^that  they  were  of  gross  wit 
and  coarse,  quite  the  constitution  of 
heroes  —  woiud  well  apply.  Might 
was  the  law  of  right  The  discrimi- 
nations of  reason  were  loft  to  questions 
wherein  the  iomiediate  and  personal 
feelings  and  interests  of  men  were  not 
involved  ;  and  force  was  the  arbiter  of 
every  difficulty  that  assumed  the  nature 
of  a  dispute,  unless  overawed  by  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  which  hung  over 
this  perturbed  soirit  with  a  command- 
ing power  I  and  its  dogmas,  wielded 
amid  the  subtleties  with  which  they 
Were  surrounded  by  the  schoolmen, 
probably  became  the  more  impressive 
the  less  that  they  were  really  under- 
stood. 

The  contrast  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  the  military  spirit  of  these  times 
presents  reason  united  to  forms  of  the 
utmost  tenuity  of  thought^  opposed 
to  the  gross  animal  nature  that  found 
its  most  refined  pursuits  in  the  attack 
of  the  pel,  or  the  wolf,  or  boar  hunt. 
"  The  humanities  **  were  left  to  the 
cultivation  of  those  belonging  to  the 
religious  orders ;  and  the  method  of 
explaining  and  illustrating  tlie  doc- 
trines of  the  Church — subtle,  allegori- 
cal, and  figurative — became  almost  en- 
tirely the  onlv  form  in  which  thought 
was  expressed.  Even  the  most  mate- 
rial of  the  sciences — chemistry,  in 
the  hands  of  the  alchymists  became 
transmuted  into  allegories  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  and  her  Son,  It  may  be  said 
tidt  a  beaten  road  of  expression,  be- 


came formed  over  the  surface  of 
thought.  An  abstract,  typical,  and 
allegoric  peculiarity  of  style  was 
generally  diffused  ;  which,  addressing 
itself  to  the  limited  understanding  and 
narrow  comprehension  of  the  par- 
tially civilized  and  untutored  portion 
of  the  population,  necessarily  became 
not  unfrequently  allied  to  a  very  con- 
tradictory want  of  refinement,  or  of 
delicacy,  and  not  seldom  to  igno- 
rance. 

Of  this  mixture,  which  predomi- 
nated for  centuries, — art  strongly 
partook :  and  thus  there  is  much  in 
the  productions  of  these  times  (inde- 
pendently of  those  peculiarities  of 
mode  and  of  intention  which  will 
afterwards  come  to  be  'noticed)  that 
now  appears,  on  a  partial  considera- 
tion, to  be  anomalous.  And  what, 
in  the  instance  of  painting,  caused  this 
in  a  very  marked  degree,  was  its 
having  been  made  a  medium  through 
wlilch  the  people  might  be  addressed 
by  the  Church ;  of  which,  in  its  re- 
birth, it  Wiis  strictly  the  servant.  It 
was  immediately  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  the  most  mystical  and  ab- 
stract subjects ;  and  its  embodiments 
in  the  greater  number  of  instances, 
were  little  else  than  pictured  repeti- 
tions of  ceremonies,  and  representa- 
tions of  characters,  which  bore  an 
ulterior,  or  typical  signification.  Its 
efforts  were  devoted  to  the  illustra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  doc- 
trines, history,  and  services  of  tho 
Church:  the  latter  of  which,  at  an 
early  period,  had  gradually  become 
expressive  of  the  two  former,  and 
had  assumed  an  absorbing  importance, 
in  the  form  of  a  vast  congregation  of 
dramatic  ceremonies,  of  which  Rome 
was  the  grand  theatre,  and  which,  in 
their  consecutive  round  of  obser- 
vance, may  be  said  still  annually  to 
present  a  mighty  drama,  of  the  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  A 
variation  of  the  same  form — the  dra- 
matic— which  had  been  employed  in 
Greece  to  vindicate  the  rule  of  Jove 
or  Fate  (in  relation  with  which  pur- 
pose, it  had  held  a  somewhat  similar 
connexion  with  ancient  art),  had  be- 
come subservient  to  the  exposition  of 
Christian  faith  and  doctrine.  This 
may  probably  have  arisen  from  obser- 
vations having  been  originally  graft- 
ed, as  it  has  been  &VL^^o%>ti  txi-ko^ 
wore,  on  t\\c  andeivl  t©&Vvi«\%»  ^\>xSs^^ 
the  early  Btagea  ot  CVai\ft\AaiD\v.i .  ^>»^^> 
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in  both  instances^  the  desire  itself  Commedia.  Masaccio  bad  improved 
of  actual  repetition ;  and  impersona-  dramatic  expression  and  stjle,  which 
tion,  being  felt  to  be  an  obvious  and  Ghiberti  and  Donatello  in  sculpture, 
effective  means  of  elucidating  send-  and  in  painting  Ghirlandajo  and  the 
ment  and  opinion,  readily  accounts  greater  Frate  Bartolomeo  had  im- 
for  the  extensive  adoption  of  the  dra-  mensely  advanced.  Andrea  Mantegna 
matic  form,  which  was  invariably  had  exhibited  an  irritable  vitality  of 
regulated  by  a  mode  of  expression  genius,  and  had  profited  by  the  study 
afterwards  to  be  noticed,  as  having  all  of  the  antique,  and  attempted  sub- 
along  obtained,  both  in  the  art  of  the  jects  of  a  classical  character  ;  while 
ancients  and  in  that  of  more  modern  Pietro  Perugino,  the  Bellini,  and 
times — in  poetry  and  in  religious  others,  without  much  seeming  con- 
ceremony.*  nexion,  had,  each  in  his  own  sphere. 
But  more  than  a  century  before  prepared  the  way  for  those  who  were 
the  time  of  Michael  Angelo,  art  and  to  consummate  the  particular  depart- 
literature,  from  being  bound  in  the  ments  to  which  they  devoted  their 
Egyptian-like  swaddlings,  which  had  labours.  The  materials  of  the  fabric 
restrained  the  one  under  tho  ferida  of  art  were  accumulated  and  partially 
of  the  schools,  and  the  other  to  an  upreared ;  but,  like  the  completion  of 
almost  purely  symbolic  form,  had  the  mighty  dome  of  St  Peters  (one  of 
arisen  into  vigorous  life  and  freedom,  the  greatest  of  his  works),  yet  remain- 
Dante,  Petrarcha,  and  Boccaccio,  with  ed  to  be  raised  to  the  highest  eleva- 
others  in  literature,  and,  somewhat  tion,  in  this  period  of  its  historv,  by 
later,  numerous  eminent  names  in  the  powerful  genius  of  Michael  An- 
painting  and  sculpture,  had  appeared :  gelo. 

in  their  works  evolving  a  mixture  The  relative  connexion  of  painting 
of  power,  beauty,  and  imperfection,  with  those  causes  which  operated  to- 
mingled   with    classical    forms   and  wards  the  general  state  of  society  and 
Gothic  irregularity.     Of  these  works  of  mental  culture,  which  have  been 
the   greatest — the  Divina  Commedia  thus    rapidly  glanced    at — the  only 
of  Dante  Alighieri — exhibits  a  confu-  mode  of  bringing  works  in  art  under 
sion  of  religious  opinion  and  political  consideration,  that  can  lead  to  their 
rancour  with  immense  poetic  genius,  being  satisfactorily  understood,  must, 
displayed  in  the  creation  of  a  heaven  in  some  measure,  have  anticipated  the 
and  of  a  hell,  partaking  of  the  spirit  character,  and  peculiar  features  of  the 
.   and  materials  of  ancient  mythology,  picture  of  Michael    Angelo,   which 
Gothic    superstition,   and    Christian  they  have  been  brought  forward  to  il- 
belief;  imagined  fur  the  reward  or  lustrate.     The  Last  Judgment  is  in 
the  punishment  of  kings,  popes,  petty  many  respects,  in  painting,  the  most 
princes,  and  their  partisans,  to  whom  eminent  exemplification  of  the  opera- 
bliss  or  misery  are  distributed  with  tion  of  various  of  these  causes,  and 
the  violence  of  passion  rather  than  also  of  various  of  the  most  important 
the   solemn  might  of  justice.     But,  principles  of  art.     In  it,  an  abstract 
contrasted    with    the    severity    and  greatness,  conventional  modes  of  ex- 
strength  of  Dante,  were  the  beauty  pression,  a  typical  style,  and  the  influ- 
and  tender  delicacy  of  Petrarcha,  and  ence  of  classical  example,  are  brought 
the  mixed  pathos  and  facetiousness  of  together  and  united   to   the  intense 
Boccaccio  ;  while,  in  the  arts  of  paint-  passion,  elevated  sentiment,  and  power 
ing  and  sculpture,  a  corresponding,  over  the  materials  of  art,  with  rigid 
though,  from  the  slow  growth  of  faci-  harmony  in  their  connexion,  which 
lity  and  correctness  in  the  exercise  constitute  the  individual  genius  of  its 
of  their  medium,  not  an  equally  well  author ;  and  it  is  before  this  combina- 
expressed    variety  of  sentiment,  had  tion,  some  of  the  component  parts  of 
been   attempted.      Andrea   Orcagna  which,  if  not  regarded  in  connexion 
and  Luca  Signorelli,  had   made  the  with  the  purposes  of  the  work,  the 
final  reward  and  punishment  of  man  audience  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
the  subject   of   various   works    that  and  the  period  in  which  it  was  pro- 
reiteratc  the  sentiments  of  the  Divina  duced,  appear  so  inexplicable,  that 

^  Ceremony  of  every  kind  U  a  sp«ciei  of  indUtlou  or  urt ;  being  a  representation 
of^ntiment  hy  partiwlfir  si'gnf. 
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those  who  have  not  thus  considered  made  the  uUimate  standard  of  jndg- 
the  work  (or  works  of  art  in  general),  ment ;  which  failing  to  coincide  with 
feel  mistaken  and  bewildered.  And,  those  whii-h  operated  towards  the  pro- 
not  being  able  to  perceive  wherein  the  duction  of  the  picture,  and  from  their 
true  strength  of  this  mighty  prodnc-  being  totally  unfit  to  be  brought  to 
tion  lies,  but  fully  sensible  of  the  total  coalesce  with  or  embrace  its  extensive 
discrepancy  betwixt  their  notions  and  and  general  purposes  and  signiOca- 
the  mode  of  treatment  which  the  pic-  tion,  the  result  is  misunderstanding 
ture  exhibits ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  and  false  criticism. 
Dot  allowing  themselves  to  be  guided  •  The  picture  of  Micliacl  Angelo  ig 
by  its  impression,  but  endeavouring  not  a  representation  produced  with 
to  oppose  preconceived  and  partial  the  intention  to  exhibit  the  Last  Judg<- 
rules  of  judgment  to  its  influence,  re-  ment  with  scenic  eflcct,  and  cmbra- 
main  unable  to  unravel  the  confusion  cing  those  accessaries  which  such  a 
in  which  they  find  they  are  involved,  purpose  would  have  demanded ;  but 
Hence  they  probably  come  to  the  con-  consists  in  the  expression  of  that  tre- 
elusion,  that  tho  work  is  altogether  a  mendous  subject,  by  exemplified  in- 
faiinre  ;  because  it  is  not  in  accord-  stances  of  those  sentiments  usually  as* 
ance  with  associations  and  modes  of  sociated  with  it — which  display  man 
thought,  wliich  are  shortly  to  become  in  suffering  and  in  beatitude — in  the 
more  obsolete  (inasmuch  as  they  are  anticipation  of  bliss  or  the  dread  of 
not  in  their  nature  capable  of  being  misery — in  fruition  or  in  endurance, 
united  with,  or  are  supported  by,  the  Its  different  groups  must  be  regarded 
lilie  great  works)  than  those,  the  ef-  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  symbolic^ 
fecta  and  nature  of  which  they  are  not  representative,  of  the  innumerable 
unable  to  understand.  Or,  they  pro-  multitudes  assembled  to  "  the  Judg- 
bably  arrive  at  a  still  moro  unsatisfac-  ment  of  the  Great  Day.*'  Each  part 
tory  conclusion,  that  opinion  in  regard  must  be  considered  to  have,  by  means 
to  the  productions  of  art  is  altogether  of  its  particular  impression,  an  ex-> 
arbitrary  and  unfounded ;  and  they  tended  signification.  In  the  plan  of 
are  swept  into  a  whirl  of  scepticism,  the  picture  (in  accordance  with  ynrin- 
that  doubts  the  foundation  of  all  criti-  ciples  which  will  afterwards  be  no« 
cal  preference.  But  they  were  al-  ticed),  a  severe  parallelism  is  adopted, 
most  as  absurd  as  the  mathematician  Tho  whole  is  divided  into  equally 
who  expected  a  poem  to  be  the  proof  balanced  parts.  In  tho  lunettes,  at 
of  a  theorem.  They  had  not  recog-  the  highest  angles,  are  introduced,  by 
nised  the  fact,  that  tho  signification  one  of  those  peculiarities  of  treatment 
or  display  of  sentiment,  most  particu-  which  will  also  como  to  bo  observed^ 
larly  in  its  impassioned  expression,  figures  bearing  aloft  the  Cross,  the 
renders  literal  truth  in  what  does  not  pillar  of  the  llagcllation,  the  crown  of 
tend  towards  that  purpose  subservient,  thorns,  and  the  sponge.  Below  these^ 
The  mixture  of  that  which  is  essential  in  the  centre,  is  the  judge,  surrounded 
or  generic  in  its  nature,  with  the  very  by  saints  and  martyrs,  and  those  meet- 
opposite  characteristic — conventional  ing  for  judgment ;  behind  whom,  are 
modes,  had  been  totally  unapprehend-  brought  together  those  groups  which 
ed.  Even  the  recollection  that  art  express  the  multitudes  of  the  blessed^ 
bad  ever  been  employed  as  tho  means  and  which  recede  to  the  distance  of  the 
of  effecting  any  great  moral  aim,  was  upper  part  of  the  picture.  Underneath 
to  them  become  faint  and  indistinct,  this  line,  of  the  most  important  agents 
Art  had  been  partially,  not  wholly  in  the  picture,  and  which  is  its  fore, 
looked  upon.  The  surrounding  influ-  ground,*  are  at  the  right  side,  groups 
eoces  of  the  present  time  had  been  of  the  worthy  borne  upwards ;   and  at 


*  Michael  Angelo  has  been  accused  of  having  violated  perspective  in  this  work,  bj 
having  made  the  figares  which  occupy  the  third  division  of  groups  from  tho  bottom  of 
the  picture,  and  which  are  nearer  the  upper  than  the  under  edge  of  its  area,  tho  lar- 
gest. But,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  which  has  originated  in  tho  misconception  of 
thoEe  by  whom  it  is  made,  it  may  l>e  observed,  that  Michael  Angelo  supposed  the 
spectator  to  view  the  work  from  the  elevation  of  the  Judge,  and  those  by  whom  he  ii 
snrroanded,  which  is  the  true  foregroand  of  the  picture  ;  and\ienc«  \Yve  ^|,\n«%  V«c« 
are  Urgeit : — not  contrary  to  perspective,  but  in  obeMence  \o  \t,  mv^  \o  V\\«  iSiQ^N.  t^* 
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fiffeed.     It  frequently  consists  in  the  rit,  which  has  been  styled  the  my$tic, 

sabgection  of  detail  to  the  more  ini'  in  the  art  of  the  revival.     It  is  this 

portant  features  of  a  subject,  by  sacri-  which   encircled  the    figure  of  the 

ficing  nnessential  particulars  or  inci«  Holy  Virgin  with  a  quire  of  angels  in 

dent  to  expression.*     By  its  union  the  tablets  of  Rico,  Cimabue,  or  Taffi, 

with  the  dramatic  in  poetnr  and  paint-  and  which  gave  birth  to  those  arrange- 

ing,  they  assume  the  rapidity  of  allu-  ments  which  bring  together  Divinity* 

non  possessed  by  the  ode.     This  is  angels,  and  saints,  so  often  repeated 

exemplified  in  the  olden  painters  (who  from  the  times  of  these  early  names, 

were  guided  by  this  mode  of  combi-  down  to  those  of  Michael  Angelo  and 

nation,  not  probably  from  any  defined  Raphael.    Among  the  many  instances 

understanding  of  its  principle,  but  by  of  the  exemplification  of  this  method 

a  sense  of  its  power,  and  from  the  in  such  arrangements — indeed  all  art 

freedom  with  which  it  was  generally  of  these  times  was  a  continual  exhi- 

employed  in  these  times),  by  the  in-  bitionofit — the  picture  of  the  Madon- 

trodnction  of  the  various  scenes  of  a  na  da  Foligno  (so  called  from  its  hav- 

transaction  into  the  same  composition  ing  been  painted  for  the  town  of  that 

—an  instance  of  which  occurs  on  the  name)  is  a  beautiful  example ;   th« 

nwf  of  the  Cappella  Sistina,  in  the  most  exquisite  feature  of  which  is,  the 

pictore  of  the  expulsion  from  the  gar-  introduction  of  a  cherub  stationed  on 

den,  where  also.  Eve  is  seen  offering  the  ground  below,  addressing  the  Viiw 

the  fruit  to  Adam.     It  is  the  predo-  gin  and  the  Infant  who  are  above,  and 

minance  of  this  with  the  religious  spi-  which  might  almost  be  considered  to 


*  M.  QoAtremere  De  Quincy,  in  his  very  able  work  on  '*  the  Nature,  the  End,  and 
the  Means  of  Imitation  in  the  Fine  Arts,"*  has  treated  of  a  particular  phase  of  this  mode 
of  imitatiTe  representation,  under  the  name  of  generalization  ;  and  he  seems  at  timet 
almost  to  recognise  it  in  its  full  extent ;  but,  in  his  observations  upon  Shakspeare,  he 
appears  to  have  diverged  altogether  ft'om  an  extended  view  of  the  subject,  and  finally 
to  resolve  his  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  into  a  certain  limited  standard,  into  a  somewhat 
with  which  his  use  of  the  word  idtal  is  synonymous.  This  he  finds  accords  with  the 
forms  of  the  classic  drama ;  but  that  it  will  not  do  so  with  the  works  of  Shakspeare  | 
hence  the  latter  are  considered  defective.  But  Shakspeare's  dramas  are  not  the  ideal 
of  any  particular  features  of  nature,  but  embodiments  of  the  idea  (in  its  original  and 
Platonic  sense)  of  whatever  the  fiery  light  of  bis  mind  passed  over,  towards  evolving 
the  great  purpose  of  his  works— the  expression  of  the  dramatic ;  not  merely  in  the 
mode  or  form  of  his  productions,  but  as  their  peculiar  end — their  ultimate  objeet. 
His  dramas  are  much  more  essentially  dramatic  than  those  of  the  ancients  ;  which  were 
more  the  harmonious  exposition  of  an  incident  or  act,  or  of  a  sentiment,  to  which  the 
expression  of  character  was  necessary ^  but  to  which  it  was  always  more  or  less  subjected, 
Shakspeare  is  difierent  from  this.  The  distinctive  essence  of  his  dramatic  works  con- 
sists in  the  display  of  character  perfectly  unsubordinated.  The  incident  only  serves  to 
evolve  this,  and  is  merely  a  field  for  its  display ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  purpose, 
is  brought  Into  t^at  total  subjection,  or  regarded  with  that  indifference,  which  has  given 
rise  to  criticism  in  respect  to  the  freedom  with  which  scenes  and  characters  are  alter- 
nated. But  such  is  only  in  obedience  to  his  law.  Caliban,  Prospero,  Miranda,  Trin- 
cnlo,  and  Stephano,  appear  in  the  same  great  work,  brutish,  powerful,  loving,  jesting^ 
and  drunken ;  each  brought  forward  powerfully  to  display  character,  and  each  of  whom 
must  be  regarded  to  be  specific  features  of  such,  placed  in  contact  with  the  purpose  that 
should  be  recognised  to  be  the  law  of  the  author — not  the  conformation  to  regularity 
in  the  production  of  a  plot  or  story,  nor  the  elucidation  of  any  general  sentiment — ^bnt 
force  and  truth  in  tracing  the  windings  of  the  most  varied  source  of  imitation  that  art 
pursues,  the  dramatic,  of  which  his  works  are  the  greatest  and  most  complete  expo* 
nents.  Of  this  they  exhibit  the  idea,  and,  by  occasionally  sacrificing  other  purposes, 
which  arc  in  many  instances  necessarily  connected  (it  is  seldom  endeavoured  to  blend 
them  with  this  ultimate  intention),  to  use  the  word  in  the  signification  of  M.  De  Quin- 
cy  ^in  this  they  are  ideal.     Objections — general  or  theoretical — such  as  originated 

the  diacuasionB  betwixt  the  Classicists  and  the  Romanticists,  can  only  be  made  to  the 
works  of  Shakspeare,  by  the  application  of  rules  of  judgment,  that  his  intention  oaa 
Aot  be  sobiiected  to* 
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be  ooiuidered  to  result  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  more  extended  mode  just 
Dottced>  the  general  principle  of  which 
\i^  to  remove  interruption^  and  cut  the 
way  direct  to  unohstructed  and  essen- 
tial expression ;  and  of  which  this,  in 
particular  instances,  is  only  a  modifi- 
cation ;  but  in  others,  from  the  dis- 
tinct character  which  it  assumes,  it 
must  be  considered  to  be  an  ultimate 
or  original  form  of  imitation.     It  was 
generally  adopted,  and  is  constantly 
ezemplitied  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,   and  this  probably  in  some 
measure  became  the  cause  of  its  being 
▼ery  widely  received  as  a  mode   of 
painting  in  its  connexion  with  reli- 
gioDf  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  the 
arts.     It  consists  in  the  substitution 
of  a  part  to  signify  a  whole :  it  places 
dependence  upon  a  portion  of  a  sub- 
ject as   a  means  of  expressing  the 
whole  to  its  full  extent ;  either  by  the 
intensity  which  may  be  thus  arrived 
at,  or  by  the  power  of  association. 
Or^  as  in  other  instances,  it  consists 
in  an  almost  arbitrary  substitution  of 
one  object  to  express  another.     Thus 
music,  in  many  of  the  Church  cere- 
monies, was  frequently  the  medium  by 
which   lengthened   acts  of  its  great 
drama  were  expressed.  As  instancing 
both    these  forms   of  this  method  : 
during  the  Easter  festival,  the  Cruci- 
fixion is  signified  by  darkening  the 
lights  of   the   Cappella  Sistina,  and 
by  the  sublime  Miserere;  and,  after 
the  Entombment  has  been  expressed 
during  another  day  of  ceremony,  by 
the  host  having  been  deposited  in  the 
Pauline  chapel  as  the  tomb  (all  ex- 
emplifying this  mode  of  representa- 
don,  in  distinction  from  that  of  the 
purely  dramatic,  of  which  the  scene 
of  the  Pope  washing  the  feet  of  the 
pilgrims  is  an  instance  connected  with 
the  same  festival),  a  peal  of  the  bells 
of  Rome,  which  before  had  been  kept 
silent,  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  announces  the  Resurrection.  The 
difference  of  this  species  of  imitation 
from  the  purely  allegoric  is,  that  it 
is  usually  connected  with  parts  which 
are  literally  representative  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  a  sentiment  is  always 
expressed  by  means  of  the  substitution 
which  is  made.     It  docs  not  consist 
In  the  adoption  of  a  mere  symbol, 
sigpi,  or  letter ;  a  thing  which  is  akin 
to  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  which 
produces  of  itself  no  impression,  and 
heeomeg,  if  much  dependeaoe  is  placed 


upon  it,  subversive  of  the  distinctive 
character  and  object  of  art ;  but  the 
mind  is  operated  upon  in  a  manner 
that  is  analogous,  or  at  lea<^t  some- 
what equivalent,  by  association  or 
direct  impression,  to  the  sentiment  or 
the  object  from  which  the  change  has 
been  made. 

In  conformity  with  this  mode,  the 
various  groups  of  the  picture  must  be 
held  to  signify  the  numberless  "  mul- 
titudes of  all  tongues  and  kindreds** 
assembled  to  judgment.  Tliey  must 
be  regarded  (and  every  part  of  the 
picture)  as  having  to  a  certain  extent, 
an  ulterior  reference.  To  exemplify 
this  :  the  descent  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins  into  hell,  in  one  sense,  must  bo 
considered  to  typify  all  transgression. 
But  this  is  not  to  be  obtrusively  taken 
into  consideration  ;  nor  in  this  in- 
stance can  it :  their  dreadful  expres- 
sion is  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind. 
They  are  the  only  groups  expressive 
of  the  fall  of  the  damned.  They  are 
all  brought  together  in  figures  of  the 
same  size, — and  dreadful  is  the  toil  of 
those  representatives  of  the  condemn- 
ed, driven,  falling,  and  drugged  down- 
wards, in  the  anticipation  of  eternal 
misery.  Their  concentrated  horror, 
anguish,  and  despair,  leave  the  mind 
no  retreat.  It  is  wound  into  the  sense 
of  their  agonized  suffering  with  a 
mighty  strength,  from  which  remorse 
must  shrink  in  confused  identity.  The 
separate  groups  of  the  blessed  ascend- 
ing, or  helped  up  to  the  presence  of 
the  Judge — the  dead  rising  from  out 
the  earth — and  hell  with  the  damned- 
must  all  be  considered  to  be  brought 
under  this  method  of  treatment. 

These  modes  of  signification  or  re- 
presentation which  have  heen  noticed, 
and  which  may  be  considered  peculi- 
arities, in  distinction  from  what  is 
generally  exemplified  in  modern  art ; 
are  the  most  important  in  their  efiects 
on  the  picture,  and  are  roost  promi- 
nently observable.  Others  less  ex- 
tended in  their  nature,  but  which  were 
very  prevalent  in  the  painting  of  that 
time,  and  of  which  the  exemplification 
in  the  picture  is  limited  to  particular 
instances;  present  ditterent  conven- 
tional forms  or  processes  of  augment- 
ing or  of  illustrating  a  subject,  which 
the  principles  of  the  more  universal 
methods  which  have  been  considered, 
tended  in  some  instances  to  originate 
and  to  render  gcneTa\. 

By  a  species  ot  epuQ^e>  ^\^  «<«*> 
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Time  rnnst  sweep  awaj  its  lines  and 
its  colours;  but  he  alone  can  be  its 
destroyer.  Succeeding  ages  have  pro- 
dnoedy  and  will  continue  fo  produce, 
different  characteristics,  and  to  furnish 
new  subjects  for  art,  but  the  grandeur 
and  strength  of  Michael  Angelo  can- 
not be  impaired — it  is  founded  in  the 
expression  of  the  generic  nature  of 
man.  Of  this,  the  picture  of  the  Judg- 
mentf  absorbed  and  centred  what  had 
alreusdy  been  advanced  towards,  or 
expressed  in  art ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
remains  the  great  monument  of  moral 
painting  in  distinction  from  that  which 
originates,  and  has  its  end  in  the  pur- 
suit of  local  peculiarities,  and  in  the 
gratification  of  individual  or  tempo- 
rary taste.  In  both,  there  may  be 
exerted  that  power  in  which  genius 
consists ,  but,  in  the  one  instance,  it 
is  isolated  from  any  great  or  general 
purpose,  and  becomes  dependent  upon 
partial  intentions  and  upon  antiqua- 
rian study,  and  may  be  buried  amidst 
obsolete,  and  particular  facts ;  in  the 
other,  it  is  wide  and  extended,  and  as 
endurable  as  the  human  race. 

In  style,  the  picture  of  the  Cappella 
Sistina,  presents  a  most  marked  and 
distinct  character.  All  excellence  in 
art— that  varied  and  dbputed  point, 
which  appears  (but  only  appears)  to 
Tary  with  the  view  which  is  taken  of 
it,  may  be  found  to  centre  in  the  per- 
ception or  apprehension,  and  power  of 
impressing  the  idea  of  whatever  is  its 
subject.  In  this  virtually  consists  the 
truly  g^reat  in  art ;  and,  by  an  extended 
application  of  the  principle,  may  pro- 
bably be  found  to  embrace  excellence 
or  power  in  whatever  human  exertion 
endeavours  after.  In  this  ability  ex- 
ists, and  from  this  imperfection  diver- 
ge. In  the  wide  and  varied  field  of 
art,  which  in  painting  alone,  extends 


from  the  transcription  of  the  meanest 
inanimate  Object  to  the  visible  em- 
bodiment of  Deity ;  it  is  this  which 
endows  its  labours  with  vitality.* 
On  this  ground  may  be  said  to- 
meet,  though  in  each  instance  varied 
in  their  uldmate  worth — the  maternal 
holiness  of  the  Madonnas  of  Raphael 
^tho  substance  of  the  human  body, 
and  its  coverings  by  Titian — its  tear 
and  wear  by  Caravaggio — the  odour, 
laughter,  and  grossness  of  Dutch 
dwellings,  by  Teniersand  Ostadc — the 
stare  of  an  ox  by  Paul  Potter,  or  a 
Flemish  sky  by  (Juyp.  It  is  the  pos- 
session of  this  power,  which  consti- 
tutes the  wide  distinction  betwixt  the 
productive,  and  the  passive  or  simply 
recognitive,  mind.  Its  exemplifica- 
tions possess  an  effect  akin  to  that  of 
natural  objects — it  does  not  present  a 
transcript  or  reiteration  of  its  subject, 
but  operates  with  a  new  and  distinct 
impression  ; — its  efibrts  present  addi- 
tions to  experience.f 

Of  this  power,  the  style  of  Michael 
Angelo  is  an  eminent  example.  In 
those  instances  of  such  that  the  works 
of  most  others  present,  their  labours 
are  referable  to  a  material  or  visible 
type  ;  but  of  this,  there  was  no  such 
standard  for  the  painter  of  Deity,  Pro- 
phetic or  oracular  inspiration,  and  of 
mystic  indistinctness ;  of  man  face  to 
face  with  his  Judge,  endowed  with  or 
doomed  to  an  eternal  existence^  either 
in  happiness  or  in  misery.  His  type 
was  mental,  and  to  such  must  his  Isr 
hours  conform  ;  and,  from  their  con- 
formation to  this,  they  arc,  in  many 
respects,  placed  at  a  remote  distance 
from  the  humble  sympathies  of  those 
whose  ideas  are  regulated  by  an  imme- 
diate reference  to  sense.  By  such  a 
species  of  apprehension  their  signifi- 
cance can  never  be  perceived.     To 


*  It  if  neceuary  here  to  keep  in  view  the  distinction  which  has  been  referred  to  in  m 
former  note,  ms  existing  between  the  signification  of  the  term  ideal,  and  that  of  the  idea. 
The  idea  is  ultimate ;  the  ideal  is  the  result  of  comparison  :  it  is  a  term  that  has  been 
used  to  express  qualities  which  are  the  result  of  a  process  of  abstraction  carried  forward, 
I  should  say,  in  a  particular  direction,  with  the  view  of,  to  a  certain  extent,  subjecting  th« 
idea  of  one  thing  to  that  of  another : — the  mistaken  application  and  misunderbtanding  of 
which  principle,  has  given  rise  to,  at  times,  absurd  discus»ion  regarding  it.  The  term  also 
has  been  most  licentiously  used ;  the  mere  abuse  of  which,  may,  in  some  instances,  have 
given  rise  to  a  species  of  mental  desert,  which  has  misled  practice  in  art. 

t  The  colour,  for  example,  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Tintoretto,  or  the  expression  of  a  Span- 
iAi  face  by  Yelasques,  display  what  has  never  been  met,  and  what  is  not  the  result  of  any 
proetBi  of  generalization.  The  one  is  an  invention— the  other  an  individuality ;  but  in  both 
that  it  perceived  which  MppHtn  to  be  thoroughly  co-rel&dvs  nlOi  \ti  wiSB^tcXf— iQ&»X«*'HB>' 
hhor^  wbleb  tb0  mind  f eenur  to  be  iitttd  to  rtoogaise  as  psxt  oC  its  cmo^uXwdL  Tf^Vvv»« 
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refer  tbem  to  a  human  standard  as  es- 
sential and  generic  is  not  enough^  al- 
though this  is  the  nearest  approach 
which  has  been  made  towards  charac- 
terising them.  The  form,  light  and 
shade,  and  colour,  of  Buonarotti,  are 
frequently  the  exponents  of  modes  of 
being  which  have  no  objective  exist- 
ence :  he  was  called  to  treat  of  things 
which  were  unseen — of  superhuman 
relations  which  bad  been  established 
— to  express  the  influence  that  the  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  such  exercised 
upon  man — and  to  connect  him  with, 
the  invisible.  Mysteriousness  and 
greatness  must  be  thrown  over  the 
generic  nature  of  man,  and  this  is 
the  idea  rendered  by  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo.  They  are  sacred  to 
veneration,  to  awe,  and  to  wonder. 
To  clothe  and  impress  those  sentiments 
was  the  aim  of  his  style.  Compared 
with  the  expression  and  essential  form 
of  Grecian  art,  and  with  the  generic 
light  and  shade  and  colour  of  Titian, 
those  of  the  Cappella  Sistina  present 
a  rcmarkablo  distinction.  They  are 
expressive  of  the  fleshly  and  material — 
those  of  Michael  Angelo  of  the  mental 
and  immaterial.  Greek  art  had,  it  may 
almost  be  said,  perfected  bodily  sym- 
metry—  it  had  embodied  physical 
strength  and  intellectual  character — it 
had  carried  a  material  system  to  its 
highest  elevation  ;  but,  in  the  figures 
of  Michael  Angelo,  the  impression  is 
conveyed  of  a  predominating  power 
or  will,  which  makes  the  body  its  ma- 
chine— a  vital  energy,  which  seems 
expressive  of  the  idea  of  soul  in  mau, 
distinct,  and  self- existent.  This  en- 
dows them  with  immense  power  on  the 
mind  ;  and  (laying  aside  abstract  con- 
siderations in  regard  to  the  tendency 
of  Grecian  theology  and  philosophy  as 
compared  to  those  of  later  times),  must, 
in  many  instances,  be  considered  to 
raise  them  above  Greek  art ;  or,  if  they 
cannot  be  placed  higher  than  the  per- 
fection which  Grecian  sculpture  reach- 
ed (possibly  the  most  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  the  attainment  of  such  in  the 
history   of  man),  fixes  them  on  an 
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equally  elevated  line.  Both  are  widely 
different.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
Italian  expressed,  or  showed,  the  mind 
in  the  body — that  the  Greek  expressed 
it  by  the  body.  The  discrimination  of 
class  and  character  must  be  regarded 
to  have  been  the  aim  of  Greek  art— 
the  workings  of  mind  and  passion  that 
of  modern  art.  In  Greece,  character- 
istic distinction  had  traced  a  gradual 
ascent  of  physiognomic  peculiarity, 
from  the  centaur  up  to  the  Olympian 
Jove.  The  classification  of  form  was 
minutely  entered  into  ;  which,  by  the 
masters  of  the  revival  of  art  was  com- 
paratively little  attended  to. 

Comparisons  have  been  frequently 
made  betwixt  the  degree  of  perfection 
exhibited  in  the  works  of  Michael  Ange- 
lo and  ancient  sculpture,  without  tak- 
ing the  particular  style  or  character  of 
either  into  consideration,  and  each  has 
been  made  the  rule  of  judging  the  other, 
certainly  under  a  very  imperfect  percep- 
tion of  the  true  nature  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  In  those  characteristics, 
which  constitute  the  difference  of  senti- 
ment, and  necessarily  of  style,  be- 
tween them,  consists  much  of  the  parti- 
cular excellence  of  each.  The  charac- 
ter— even  the  perfection,  it  may  be 
said,  of  Greek  works,  would  have  mi- 
litated, in  many  respects,  against  those 
intentions  which  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo  fulfil.  Nor  would  his  works 
have  effected  the  purposes  of  the 
Greeks.  The  pantheism  of  Greece 
pre-supposed  the  universal  materiality 
or  the  universal  immateriality,  of  aU 
things.  There  were  no  conflicting 
elements — no  distinct  process  of  se- 
paration of  mind  and  matter  entered 
into.  All  was  recognised  to  be  of  O/ic, 
differing  only  in  grade.  Their  gods 
were  rendered  in  godlike  shapes,  by  a 
minute  definition  of  character,  which 
could  not  be  too  much  regulated  by 
physical  analogy,  or  laws.*  The  idea 
of  the  superhuman,  or  the  ideal,  in- 
deed existed,  and  was  perfected  in 
every  rank  of  the  theogony,  but  less 
under  the  influence  of  a  sentiment  than 
as  a  type,  its  original  germ ;  and  from 


*  The  sentiment  of  the  supemataral  appears  to  have  been  comparatively  feeble  in 
Greece,  from  the  natural  being  blended  into  it  by  gradual  steps,  distinct  and  regular 
as  those  to  the  porticoes  of  their  temples.  But,  in  modem  Europe,  it  was  much  more 
a  part  of  the  general  mind,  and  even  still  is  so ;  was  mixed  and  interwoven  with  \X\ 
memaA  operation,  continually  starting  into  view,  in  a  manner  that  may  be  likened  to 

ibe  Btnnge  forms  produced  under  its  influence,  which  are  scattered  amidst  the  fret- 

workf  aad  gria  from  every  comer  of  a  Gothic  ealViednl. 
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the  hidtory,  both  of  ancient  and  desire,  with  which  Lis  actors  seein  tu 
«f  modem  art«  exhibits  a  process  of  be  endowed.    There  is  in  them  a  cou- 
idneiiienty  or  completion,  in  the  first  stant  reference  to  the  particular  and 
{bee,  and  afterwards  of  annihilation,  imperfect,  in  connexion  with  expres- 
0Qt  it  was  necessary  that  the  stjle  of  sion ;  but  this  is  rendered  with  a  speci- 
Michael  Angelo  (whether  from  senti-  fie  greatness  which  raises  them  alto« 
ment,  or  the  result  of  ratiocination,  it  gether  above  individual   humanity.* 
b  DOt  intended  at  present  to  inquire)  Not  to  enter    into  any  lengthened 
dKNild  express  the  imion  and  con*  comparison  or  to  contrast  the  stylo 
nexion  of  power  and  imperfection — of  of  the  works  of  Raphael  with  those 
greatness  and  of  frailty.     Man  must  of  Michael  Angelo,    it  may  be  ob- 
no^  however,  be  represented  in  weak-  served,  with  a  view  to  render  more 
nets ;  such  would  have  destroyed  one  evident   what  has   been    noticed   in 
great  purpose  of  the  work — to  elevate  regard  to  the  latter,  that,  in  distinc- 
bomanity :  but  the  struggle  of  man^  tion  from  Raphael,  he  endeavoured 
declared  to  be  abject,  and,  at  the  same  to  elevate  man  to  the  supernatural ; 
time,  the  inheritor  of  immortality — <'a  while  Raphael,  in  his  works  which 
worm,   a   god,*' — must    bo    express-  have  relation  to  such  subjects,  brought 
ed.     He  has  been  removed  from  the  the  supernatural  down  to  man.     No- 
calm  perfectability  of  the  Academy,  thing  can  be  more  distinct  than  the 
or  of  the  Stoa,  which,  in  '' reason*8  impression  produced  by  the  Sybils  and 
deepest  depths,**   sought  to  base   his  Isaiah  of  Raphael,  which  are  said  to 
dignity,  and  to  found  the  persuasion  have  been  done  in  imitation  of,  and  to 
that  he  might  not  merely  be  mortal,  rival  Michael  Angelo,  from  those  of 
He  has  been  made  to  expect  eternal  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  Isaiah  is  much 
consciousness.     He  has  been  brought  after  the  fashion,  but  altogether  with- 
into  conflict  with  his  passions,  imme-  out  participation  of  the  spirit  of  Mi- 
diately  overawed  by  hope  and   fear,  chad  Angelo.    It  may  have  greatness. 
Contesting  sentiments  have  become  wisdom,  and  sagacity,  but  it  has  no 
centred  in  his  nature,  and  contend  for  inspiration.     Raphael  stood  on  a  dif- 
predominance  over  his  character  and  fcrent  ground.     His  characters  illus- 
fate ;  and  to  bo  the  medium  of  con-  trate  aud  explain  a  creed,  and  give  a 
veying    these,    and    of    conducting  mundane  relation  to  its  dogmas  by 
him    through    regions    of    mystery  exciting  sympathy  and  love.     In  this 
with    power  and    intellectual    gran-  view,  while  the  efibrts  of  both  were 
deur,  was  the  aim  of  the  style  of  directed  to  the  one  great  purpose  of 
Michael  Angelo.  calling  attention  to  religion,  it  may 
His  forms  display  moral  and  phy-  be  said  that  he  was  opposed  to  Michael 
ucal  strength,  independently  of  their  Angelo. f  The  style  of  Raphael,  also, 
general  significance.   The  movements  was  much  more  a  derivation   from 
of  the  machine  of  tho  human  body  are  Greek  sculpture  than  that  of  Michael 
condensed    and    rendered   energetic,  Angelo,  but  operated  upon  by  a  differ- 
not  by  celerity  of  action  so  much  as  cut  sentiment, — tho  dramatic,  instead 
by  the  impression  of  powerful  will  and  of  the  lyric  and  the  epic,  which,  in 


*  Minuta  criticism  may  £nd  enough  to  cavil  at  in  various  respects  in  the  picture  of  the 
Last  Judgment ;  but  such  things  are  not  connected  with  the  true  end  or  merit  of  the  work. 
They  may  on  tome  occasions  be  alluded  to  with  profit,  in  guarding  practice  against  particu* 
)ar  errors  ;  but  the  want  of  perception  of  the  true  nature  and  greatness  of  this  mighty  work, 
can  alone  lead  to  their  being  brought  forward  in  connexion  with  its  general  character. 
There  is,  without  doubt,  what  in  many  instances,  if  only  considered  in  reference  to  a  standard 
of  mtre  eorrectnes$t  which  rejects  expression  as  any  part  of  its  eltment ;  much  that  may  ba 
considered  incorrect  and  exaggerated  ;  but  in  most  cases,  this  should  rather  be  held  to  be 
connected  with  the  peculiar  character  and  intentions  of  the  woik.  On  some  occasions  the 
anatomical  expression  may  be  regarded  to  be  monotonous  ;  on  others  disconnected  and  vio- 
lent ;  but  ita  author  is  scarcely  ever  lost,  through  dread  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  io 
poverty  of  imitation. 

t  An  objection  may  be  made  to  those  works  of  Michael  Angelo  which  do  not  involve 
•entinienta  of  greatnesa  or  of  mystery,  that  they  either  partake  strongly  of  them,  or  when 
they  are  avoided  fall  beneath  their  eubjcet.     He  did  not  enter  into  ^«u\ot\ni%'WxBk«x&V)— i. 
^9C0uJdjtQt  cb$nctm%9  withQut  e^cprefsin^  the  ^trujr^le  qf  mA,  ^<i>R^t^  q^  t>aSitt\t^^^  '^S^ 
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Grecian  art,  throngbout  all  its  refined  mnst  not  be  judged  by  a  standard 

distinctions  of  character^  were  strongly  whicb  demands  their  strong  and  im- 

influential.  mediate  effect,  as  displayed  in  most  of 

The  colour,  and  light  and  shade  of  the  pictures  of  the  Venetian  school, 

the  picture^  are  analogous  to  its  form ;  and  of  Rubens  (nvhose  works  must 

they  are  strictly  accordant  in  senti*  be  considered  to  be  a  mighty  school 

ment  with  its  intention,  and  conform  of   themselves)  ;    or    which    makes 

to  and  aid  its  expression.     Local  or  the  representation  of  individual  and 

minute  distinctions  in  the  one,  and  ac-  accidental  peculiarity  its  rule.      The 

cidental  effects  in  the  other,  are  almost  first  of  these  methods  was  rejected  by 

entirely  denied.     They  are  wholly  at  the  subjection,  in  which  the  expression 

the  will  of  the  painter,  in  conformity  of  colour,  and  light  and  shade,  were 

to  his  idea.     Shade,  instead  of  being  held,  to  the  slower  mental  process  that 

made  a  means  of  powerful  contrast,  is  is  involved  in  the  perception  of  form ; 

merely  used  as  a  material,  that  indi-  upon  which  the  chief  dependence  was 

cates  rather  than  expresses  the  ncga-  placed  in  this  work,  in  obedience  to 

tion  of  light.     It  may  be  regarded  as  the  powerful  and  definite  expression 

an  imperfection  in  nature,  that  only  a  that  was  necessary, — and  the  other 

partial  dependence  was  placed  upon  was  denied  by  its  elevated  and  abstract 

in  connexion  with  the  abstract  ex-  character. 

pression  and  reference  of  the  painting        It  is  not  intended  here  to  enter  into 

of  Michael  Angelo.     On  some  occa-  any  refutation  of  mistaken  criticisms, 

sions  the  effect  produced  is  almost  alto-  which  have  been  made  on  the  picture 

gether  independent  of  it,  the  contrast  of  the  Last  Judgment, — nor  into  any 

and  hues  of  colour  being  the  medium  detailed  consideration  of  the  work, 

adopted ;  while,  on  others,  colour  is  re-  The  methods  pursued  in  its  production, 

duced  nearly  to  simple  chiaro-oscuro,  which  have  been  attempted  to  be  cx- 

and  a  dark  obscurity  is  the  solemn  at-  plained,  and  which,  it  is  hoped  that 

mosphere  of  various  parts  of  the  scene  ft  will  now  be  apparent,  were  adopt- 

of  the  Judgment.     In  the  remains  of  ed  by  Michael  Angelo,  or  presented 

ancient  Roman  painting,  from  which,  by  circumstances  for  him  to  pursue, 

and  from  the  notices  that  have  de-  being  correctly  recognised,  must  suf- 

Bcended  to  us,  the  style  of  the  Greeks  ficiently  enable  every  one  to  reply  to 

may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  de-  the  former  themselves ;  while,  by  a  just 

duced,  a  somewhat  similar  recogni-  application  of  those  principles,  which 

tiou  of  the  imitation  of  light  and  colour  have  been  considered  to  have  operated 

appears  to  have  been  made  by  them,  towards  the  formation,  and  to  have  led 

They  were  wholly  regarded,  along  to  the  adoption,  of  the  peculiarities  of 

with  form,  as  part  of  the  means  of  art,  thought  and  expression  displayed  in 

not  followed  as  an  ultimate  intention,  the  picture,  a  correct  appreciation  of 

and,  thus  considered,  were  in  many  its    various    parts  may  be    formed, 

instances  even  rendered  as  negative  But,  although  the  work  is  addressed 

as  possible ;   while,  in  others,  they  to  all,  in  connexion  with  sentiments 

were  mutually  sacrificed, — the  one  to  which  all,  more  or  less,  endeavour  to 

the  sentiment  that  the  other  was  more  enter  into,  it  were  almost  needless  to 

particularly  adapted  to  convey.  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  all  can  be 

Considered  as  the  means  of  affecting  alive  to  its   signification,  or  under- 

sense,  in  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  stand    it.      Mental    variety  may   be 

they   are   most  harmonious,  simple,  compared  to  that  of  physical  capacity 

and  severe — ^they  possess  impressive  in  the    animal  creation.     It  is    not 

breadth  and  distinct  firmness,  with  a  possible    that    different     individuals 

transparent  delicacy  of  tone,  which  should   perceive    and  feel   with   the 

altogether  removes  their  expression  same   convictions,  sentiments  which 

from  the  material  character,  of  which  demand,  in  their  perception,  conditions 

colouMs  powerfully  expressive.    They  wliich  are  widely  dissimilar  in  each. 


statue  of  the  youthful  David  is  not  succenful— >a  lubject  that  Raphael  would  have  excelled 

in ;  but  had  it  been  the  Prophet  and  King,  it  would  have  again  been  the  proper  field  for 

Mebmel  Aagelo.     But  it  waa  executed  from  a  block  of  marble  which  had  been  partly  aculp- 

tared  mad  rendered  ueeletg  by  *'  a  Maater  Simone  oi  ¥Veto\e  "  nVio,  according  to  Vaaari, 

Aed  commenced  it  as  «  gUnt,  Its  style,  however,  \a  wvdeVy  ^vteiAh^m  ^Cbak  ^>l  ^«l&sMft%, 


IloTe  those  tales  of  anciently, 
those  tales  to  fancy  tnie  I 

I  loTB  those  tales  my  grandame 
told. 
When  1  sit  on  her  knee, 
And  look'd  into  her  ag^  face. 
With  wonder  fiU'd  and  glee ; 
Those  tales  that  made  me  quake  with 

fear. 
Though  trembling  mth  delight ; 
As  some  huge  giant  fell  to  earth 
When  vanquish' d  in  the  Gght : — 
Or  some  magician  gave  his  aid 

To  whom  that  aid  was  due 

I  lova  those  tales  of  ancientry, 
Thow  tales  to  fancy  true  1 

And  she,  my  grandame,  lov'd  (o  tell 
To  me,  her  listening  child. 
Old  tales  of  witch,  and  charm,  and 

spell. 
With  many  a  legend  wild. 
And  I  htul  iiuth  in  all  she  lald. 


n.  uiiiiur  iiD  ujr  irauc  j 

Down  by  yon  brook  he  had  his  mill, 
Where  now  the  bridge  is  made. 
An  honest  man  that  miller  was, 
An  honest  name  did  own ; 
Hia  vord  would  pass  forforty  poundi 
Where'er  that  name  was  known  j 
And  no  one  doubted  what  he  said. 
For  credence  was  his  due." — 
1  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true  I 

"  The  miller  had  a  noble  horse. 


i  steed. 
Its  bearing  was  so  good ; 
And    much    the   miller    prized    hia 

And  boasted  of  its  blood. 

He  rode  it  hard,  but  fed  it  well. 

And  it  was  sleek  to  view."— 

1  love  those  tales  of  ancientry^ 

Those  tales  to  fancy  tniel  ^^ 
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<<  The  miller  to  the  market  went 
Upon  one  market  daj^ 
And,  as  his  custom  always  was. 
He  rode  his  noble  grey. 
He  bought  and  sold,  and  profit  made. 
And  added  to  his  store ; 
Then  homeward  went,  along  the  road 
He  oft  had  gone  before. 
But  his  good  steed  and  he  must  part. 
Though  grievous  the  adieu** — 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true ! 

*'  His  way  lay  o'er  a  barren  heath. 
Where  now  are  farms  and  fields  ;        \ 
For  land  where  nought  but  thistles 

grew. 
Now  wheat  and  barley  yields. 
The  time  was  tow'rds  the  gloaming 

hour. 
When  things  are  dimly  seen ; 
No  house  or  man  was  in  his  sight. 
It  was  a  lonely  scene. 
His  horse  has  made  a  sudden  start, 
The  thing  is  something  new" — 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  talcs  to  fancy  true ! 

"The  grey  horse  made  a  sudden 
start ; 
The  miller,  in  amaze, 
LookM  out,  and  in  the  twilight  gloom 
An  ancient  met  his  gaze ! 
An  aged  man  there  stood  to  view. 
Where  a  moment  past  was  none  I 
His  horse  stood  still,  and  he  himself 
Felt  rooted  like  a  stone. 

That  aged  man  the  silence  broke 

The  horse  did  start  anew*' 

I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  talcs  to  fancy  true  I 

**  The  man  was  clad  like  to  a  monk, 
A  rev*rend  air  had  he ; 
A  white  beard  hung  from  *neath  his 

chin — 
From  his  belt  a  rosary. 
He  stretched  his  hand,  ere  yet  ho 

spoke, 
A  hand  of  skin  and  bone ; — 
The  goodly  grey  seem'd  'reft  of  powV, 
And  stood  still  as  a  stone ; 
He  mildly  on  the  miller  look'd — 
The  miller  was  pow*rless  too*' — 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true! 

**  *  I  want  thy  horse — sell  me  thy 
horse, 
'Tb  a  good  and  gallant  steed  ;* — 
J'JJg-tvo  tbee  gold  shall  Bll  thy  pursei 
For  much  thy  hone  I  need/ 


So  said  that  old  mysteiious  monk. 
But  the  miller  said  him  nay ; 
'  I  would  be  loth  to  sell  my  horse» 
My  good,  my  gallant  grey— 
'  For,  if  I  should  my  grey  horse  seU, 
I  should  the  bargain  rue'  '* — 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true  I 

"  '  I  want  thy  horse — sell  me  thy 

horse' — 
Again  that  old  monk  said ; 
<  Name  thou  thy  price — whate'er  it 

be, 
^  It  shall  be  quickly  paid  I 
But  certes  'tis  thy  horse  and  thee 
Must  part  within  one  hour ;— . 
Take  gold,  then,  while  thou  may*8t 

receive. 
And  while  to  give  Fve  power.' 
The  miller  heavM  a  bitter  sigh. 
The  grey  horse  trembled  too"— 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true  I 

"  '  I  want  thy  horse — sell  me  thy 
horse,* — 
A  third  time  spoke  the  man ; — 
*  Again,  I  say,  1*11  give  thy  price. 
Then  vield  him  whilst  thou  can. 
For  I  have  power  to  make  him  mine. 
Despite  what  thou  roay'st  say  ; 
But    good    King    Arthur    bade  mo 

first 
To  ask  thy  price,  and  pay, — 
It  is  for  him  I  want  thy  horse. 
And  gold  I  bid  in  lieu' " — 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true  I 

" '  For  good  King  Arthur  did  not  die, 
As  idle  tales  have  said ; 
And  years  and  years  will  pass  away. 
Ere  he  ranks  with  the  dead  1 
But  Merlin  from  the  battle  bore 
His  friend  and  king  away : 
That  he  might  lead  his  chivalry. 
In  England's  needful  day : 
It  is  for  him  I  want  thy  steed. 
Then  yield  thy  king  his  due.' " 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true! 

"  There  was  a  magic  in  his  Toice, 
That  charmed  and  filled  with  fear ; 
And  made  his  words  fall  like  com- 
mands 
Upon  the  listener's  ear. 
An  impulse  by  that  voice  was  given 
Which  no  man  might  gainsay ; 
The  miller  said  he  d  sell  his  horse ; 
Ho  beat^  V)>x^  Vo  ^Vt  • 


■  monk  iben  strode  across  the 

Ih— 

kr  folloircd  too ; 


monk  passed  through  that 

gate— 

er  passed  likewise ; 

irce  were  through  when  cloied 

Dud  and  fearful  noise  ; 
f  verc  there  within  that  hill, 
range  mysterious  light 
1  about,  and  still  revealed 
pder  to  their  sight : 
:h  the  miller  was  amaied 
s  that  met  his  ricw" — 
osc  tales  ofancienlrj, 
Jes  to  fancy  true  I 

i  first  tho  monk  the   miller 

orn  large  and  wide, 

I  lay  tnice  ten  thousand  men 

ling  side  by  side  : — 


Has  been  well  tried  In  fight ; 

And  proted  bim  in  &  foeman'a  face 

To  be  a  Taliant  knight. 

By  Merlin's  power  they  hero  are  laid, 

Bat  will  go  forth  anew'"— 

I  loTe  those  tales  of  ancientry. 

Those  tales  to  fanej  true  1 

"'When  England'stronbleepainftd 
grow. 
And  foemen  canse  her  grief. 
Then  Arthur  and  these  noble  knights 
Will  hasto  to  her  relief: 
And  then  with  deeds  of  chiTalry 
All 
And  gliU 


ady  for  the  fight, 
and  lance,  too,  each  man  had 
isand  twice  in  view" — 
osc  talcs  of  ancientry, 
Jea  to  fancy  true  ! 

I  as  the  monk  pass'd  slowly  ol 
Trior  turn'd  hiro  o'er, 
;h  from  sleep  awakening ; 
;  down  as  before ! 

monk  calmly  said, 
1  the  time  is  perfected, 
c  must  be  your  bed. 
re  for  a  noble  work, 

ose  tales  of  ancientry, 
Jes  to  fancy  true  1 


Those  tales  to  fancy  true. 

"  Then  onwards  to  another  care 
The  old  monk  led  the  way  ; 
Where  twicctenthousand  noble  steeds 
Were  slumb'ring  time  away  1 
And  by  each  horse  a  serTing  man ; — 
It  was  a  noble  sight 
To  see  that  band  of  gallant  steeds. 
All  hamess'd  fit  for  fight  I 
And  when  the  miller's  horse  came 

Ho  fell  and  slumber'd  too" — 
1  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 

Those  tales  to  fancy  true! 

"'That  horse  is  mine!'  the  old  man 

<  A  noble  price  I'll  pay  : 

Thou  lee'st  he's  mine,  for  now  thon 

Not  move  him  hence  away ! 

He'll  good  King  Arthur's  war-steed 

And  bear  hira  bravely  forth. 
When  thy  head— honest  miller!— 
Has  forgot  the  things  of  earth! 
By  Merlin  he  preserr'd  will  be 

I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true  I 

"  Then  forth  that  old  monk  l«d  the 
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But  'who  can  tell  tb#  sight  that  met 

The  miller  8  wondering  eyes  ! 

A  glowing  light  that  cave  contain*d> 

Which  fell  on  stone  and  gem  ; 

And  they  threw  back  that  glowing 

light. 
As  though  too  mean  for  them ! 
And  lustrous  was  that  glittVing  cave 
With  stones  of  every  hue  " — 
J  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true ! 

"  And  there  the  miller  saw  huge 
heaps 
Of  gold  in  coin  and  ore : 
The  monk  he  bade  the  miller  take. 
His  horse*s  worth,  and  more  I 
'  Take  what  thou  wilt^take  what  thou 

canst, 
I  stint  thee  not,'  said  he : 
The  miller  thought  of  his  tolling  dish. 
And  help'd  himself  right  free ; 
He  took  such  store  of  gems  and  gold 
To  walk  he*d  much  ado*' — 
I  love  those  talcs  of  ancientry. 
Those  talcs  to  fancy  true ! 

'*  The  monk  then  led  him  forth  the 

hUl, 
To  the  open  heath  again ; 
And  said,  '  thou  art  a  favour'd  man. 
Within  that  hill  t*have  been : 
*Tis  but  to  some  few  mortals  given 
To  see  that  iron  door ; 
And   once   thy  back  is   tow*rds    it 

turned. 
Thou* It  see  it  there  no  more  I 
In  peace  pass  on — thy  way  lies  there— 
I  bid  thee,  friend,  adieu !' " — 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry, 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true ! 

"  The  miller  looked — the  monk  was 
gone! 
And  ho  stood  there  alone ! 
And  turning  tow*rds  the  iron  gate. 
Saw  but  the  hill  of  stone ! 
The  miller  lived  a  prosp'rous  man. 
And  long  dwelt  at  the  mill ; 
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And  oft  to  see  the  iron  gate 
He  wander'd  towards  the  hill : 
But  never  more  that  gate  he  saw  ; 
For  aye  it  shunn'd  his  view" — 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true  I 

*'  And  it  was  said  that  ancient  monk 
Had  told  him  wondrous  things ; 
Of  all  that  would  to  England  hap. 
Through  a  long  line  of  kings : 
Had  made  him  wise  beyond  all  men  ; 
And,  certes,  he  look*d  grave, 
When  ask'd  what  things  the  monk 

reveaVd, 
Or  what  reward  he  gave. 
But  years,  long  years,  have  passed  and 

gone. 
Since  he  gave  death  his  due** — 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true ! 

''  And  since  his  day  full  many  a 
man 
Has  sought  that  iron  gate  ; 
And  wander'd  near  that  grey  hill-side 
At  early  mom  and  late  : 
But  still  the  gate  is  kept  from  view. 
By  Merlin  watch'd  each  hour ; 
And  will  be  till  King  Arthur  rides. 
With  all  his  knightly  power : 
But  no  man  knows  when  that  will  be — 
My  tale  is  told — adieu  !**•« 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true ! 

Such  was  a  tale  my  grandame  told. 
When  I  sat  ou  her  knee  ; 
And  look*d  into  her  aged  face 
With  wonder  fiird  and  glee : 
And  such  a  talc  I  lov*d  to  hear. 
And  listen  yet  I  can  : 
For  oft  what  has  beguiled  the  child 
Will  still  beguile  the  man. 
Those  things  are,  to  a  musing  wight. 
Substantial  things  to  view ! — 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true ! 
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SECULAR  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

We  understand  that  it  is  the  inten-  and  that>  when  once  the  **  masses** 

don  of  GoTemment^  in  the  ensuing  were  devoted  to  newspapers  and  po« 

session  of  Parliament,  to  introduce  a  litical  discussions,  a  very  large  share 

general  system  of  education  detached  would  soon  he  imperiously  demanded 

from   religious  instruction.      Such  a  hy  them  in  the  direct  control  of  the 

project,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Liberal  legislature.* 

party,  has  many  circumstances  to  re-  On  the  other  hand,  the  Conserva- 

commend  it.     It  professes  to  effect  a  tive  party  have  discovered,  that,  in 

great  reformation  in  the  social  state  lending  their  support  to  this  outcry 

of  the  people,  without  allying  itself  to  for  intellectual  education  and  univer- 

any  political  party ;   to  promote  the  sal  instruction,  apart  from  moral  dis- 

best  interests  of  the  poor,  by  raising  cipline  or  religious  tuition,  they  have 

their  moral  character  and  improving  put  a  dangerous  weapon  into  the  hands 

ih^r  intellectual  powers  ;  and  to  lay  of  the  Destructives.     While  the  wide 

the  only  true  foundation  for  the  secu-  extension  of  the  power  of  reading  has 

rity  and  the  advancement  of  society,  opened  the  doors  of  superficial  iufor- 

by  elevating  at  once,  and  in  the  same  mation  to  all,   the  physical  impossi" 

proportion,  all  the  classes  in  the  state,  hilityf  on  the  part  of  the  great  majo- 

These  views  have  long  been  entertain-  rity  of  the  working  classes,  of  making 

ed  by  the  majority  of  the  philanthro-  themselves  masters  of  any  subject  ez- 

pic  and  highly-educated  classes  in  the  cept  that  in  which  they  are  actually 

empire ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  only  engaged,  has  increased  an   unparal- 

subject  on  which  Whigs  and  Tories  leled  amount  of  prejudice  and  misin- 

have  for  long  been  unanimous  in  their  formation.     What  the  effects  of  such 

opinions.     It  is  hard  to  say  whether  a  state  of  things  must  be  upon  a  peo- 

the  schools  in  connexion   with    the  pie  undergoing  the  crisis  of  a  social 

Church,  which  are  supported  by  the  change,  and  recently  exposed  to  tlie 

Conservatives,  have  been  most  the  ob-  whole  consequences  of  a  great  poli- 

jects  of  enthusiastic  and  philanthropic  tical    revolution,   migl^t  easily  have 

exertion,  or  the  mechanics*  institutes,  been  anticipated.     It  at  once  opened 

and  Lancasterian  schools,  and  other  the  door  to  every  species  of  deception 

establishments,  which  profess  to  give  — called  a  newworld  of  social  empirics 

the  means  of  instruction  only,  without  and  political  quacks  into   existence 

inculcating    the     doctrines    of  any  —and  exposed  the  masses  to  sources 

church  whatever.  of  error,  greater  even  than  can  ever 

While  we  rejoice  to  know  that  there  spring  from  mere  ignorance  itself.  So 
is  much  benevolence  on  all  sides  in  this  the  societies  in  which  the  principles  of 
great  experiment,  and  that  the  great  the  mere  communication  of  the  power 
bulk  of  the  supporters  of  both  the  se-  of  reading,  without  a  sedulous  atten- 
cular  and  religious  systems  of  educa-  tion  to  the  habits  acquired,  the  prin- 
tion  have  been  actuated  by  pure  and  ciples  formed,  and  the  tastes  indulged, 
philanthropic  Tnotives,  yet  it  has  now  by  those  in  whose  hands  the  intellectual 
become  apparent  that  a  sinister  object  lever  is  placed,  expose  the  community 
has  been  in  view  throughout,  with  to  the  most  imminent  dangers.  Ex- 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  ''  Agita-  perience  has  proved  that  the  human 
tion,*'  and  that  it  is  not  so  much  as  mind,  if  left  to  itself,  without  religious 
an  instrument  of  social  amelioration,  tuition,  speedily  runs  riot ;  and  all  the 
than  as  an  engine  of  political  power,  efforts  of  pride  to  emancipate  itself 
that  intellectu^  education  has  been  from  the  restraints  of  religion,  are 
so  earnestly  pressed  upon  all  classes  of  evidently  and  palpably  inducing  an 
the  people.  It  was  early  foreseen  by  awful  confirmation  of  the  truths  un- 
them  that  a  people  educated  on  their  folded  in  Revelation, 
principles  would  be  much  more  difficult  The  Liberal  party  are  not  insen- 
to  manage  than  an  uneducated  one ;  sible  to  these  dangers,  although  they 


*  No  one  saw  this  more  clearly  than  Lord  Brougham  *,  and  he  accox^Vn^^  «a^^>  \»u 
years  Bgo,  OuU  "  the  SeboolmaBter  was  abroad,  and  it  would  BOOU  V>q  Iq^hiA  ^^mX  ^^ 
wMg  more  Umo  a  mMch  for  the  Mualud*B  baton/' 
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are  reluctant  to  admit  them  in  their  Btruction^  as  to  have  nursed  up  in  the 
full  extcnti  and  are  willing  to  run  their  bosom  of  the  state  a  race  of  men, 
hazard  for  the  sake  of  the  immediate  strangers  to  the  religion,  the  princi- 
advantages  which  the  power  of  reus-  pies,  and  the  practices  of  their  fathers, 
ing  an  educated,  but  superficial  and  It  is  upon  them  that  the  forces  of 
prejudiced,  people  must  always  give  Christian  philanthropy  are  now  assi- 
to  popular  agitators.  They  rely,  as  duously  directed, 
an  antidote  to  all  such  evils,  on  the  M.  Coussins,  to  whom  the  cause  of 
influence  of  intellectual  cultivation,  education  owes  so  much,  has  said. 
They  profess  to  think,  that  mechanics'  **  that  instruction,  if  not  based  on  re- 
institutes,  labourers*  societies,  and  ligious  tuition,  is  worse  than  useless ;" 
weekly  reading- rooms,  will  come  to  and  every  day*s  experience  is  adding 
supersede  entirely  the  ale-house  and  additional  confirmation  to  the  eternal 
the  gin-vault;  that  cotton- spinners,  truth.  The  Almighty  has  decreed 
after  twelve  hours  incessant  toil  in  that  man  shall  not,  with  impunity, 
heated  rooms,  will  no  longer  think  of  forget  his  Maker,  and  that  no  amount 
whisky  or  porter,  but  of  Euclid  or  of  intellectual  cultivation — no  degree 
astronomy ;  that  colliers,  emerging  of  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts — not 
from  the  scene  of  their  subterraneous  all  the  splendours  of  riches  or  the 
toil,  instead  of  repairing  to  the  ale-  triumphs  of  civilisation,  shall  compcn- 
houso  or  spirit-shop,  would  hasten  to  sate  for  the  want  or  neglect  of  this 
the  reading-rooms  and  begin  **  to  read  fundamental  condition  of  human  hap- 
Bacon  ;**  and  that  the  mechanic,  worn  piness.  The  proofs  of  this  great  truth 
ont  with  the  attention  which  his  skilled  are  overwhelming,  universal ;  they 
labour  requires,  will  find  a  delightful  crowd  in  from  all  quarters,  and  the 
recreation  in  the  study  of  the  works  only  difficulty  is  to  select  from  the 
of  the  **  lights  of  the  world  and  demi-  mass  of  important  evidence  that  which 
gods  of  yore.*'  bears  most  materially  upon  the  ques- 

Intellectual  pursuits  are  no  antidote,  tion  at  issue, 
with  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Is  is  to  no  purpose  to  refer  to  the 
either  to  dangerous  political  associa-  case  of  despotic  states  in  which  a  great 
tion  or  sensual  and  degrading  indi-  degree  of  general  instruction  prevails, 
vidual  habits.  Read  the  evidence  and  no  social  or  politiciil  evils  havo 
given  before  the  Combination  Com-  yet  been  found  to  arise  from  its  ex- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  last  tension.  It  may  be  perfectly  truo 
session  of  Parliament,  where  it  is  that  in  Prussia,  one  in  ten,  and  in 
proved,  by  the  agent  for  the  Glas-  Austria,  one  in  twelve,  are  at  the 
gow  Cotton-spinners'  Association,  that  schools  of  primary  instruction,  and, 
SIXTY  of  that  body  who  were  engaged  nevertheless,  that  neither  of  these 
in  the  wicked  conspiracy  which  form-  countries  has  been  disturbed  by  poll- 
ed the  subject  of  the  celebrated  trial  tical  convulsions,  or  exhibited  any 
at  Edinburgh  last  year,  were  members  alarming  increase  of  social  depravity, 
of  mechanics*  institutes  at  Glasgow,  The  real  difficulty  emerges  for  the 
and  that  two  of  the  committee  who  first  time,  when  an  uncontrolled  press, 
were  convicted,  and  are  now  suifering  liberal  institutions,  and  a  redundant 
the  punishment  of  transportation,  had  population  co-exist  with  a  generally 
received  or  given  prizes  in  that  insti-  educated  people.  It  is  then  that  the 
tution.  antagonist  powers  of  good  and  evil. 

Rightly  judging  that  the  only  power  which  are  ever  at  work  in  humanity, 

which  was  capable  of  contending  with  are  really  brought  into  collision,  and 

the  antagonist  forces  of  sin  was  reli-  the  experiment  is  made  whether  the 

gious  faith,  and  that  no  good,  but  great  human  mind,  giAed  with  the  power 

evil,  would  follow  the  multiplication  of  knowledge  and  left  to  itself,  would 

of  schools  without  churches,  wiser  take  the  right  or  the  wrong  direction. 

philanthropists  have  made  the  most  From  the  earliest  times,  the  expe- 

strenuous  exertions  to  multiply  places  riment  had  been  made  upon  tlie  widest 

of  worship  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  scale,  of  the  influence  of  education 

The  important  truth  has  now  been  upon  a  certain  portion   of   society, 

generally  perceived  that,  during  twenty  without  its  ever  having  been  found 

years'  excitement  of  war,  and  twenty  capable  either  of  arresting  the  pro- 

more  of  delusive  security  of  peace,  the  gross  of  national  degradation  or  stop- 

population  of  the  empire  had  so  far  ping  the  cotTUi^l\oTi%QiC\.Vw  very  clai^ses 

oa^g^wn  the  meam  of  rdigious  in«  «iiioiig^VioiaUpTe^v!V»^  TVa\&^a^ 
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classes  among  tho  Greeks  and  RomaDs  corruption^  it  has  tho  greatest  possible 

vere  not  only  well,  but  highly  cdu-  tendency  to  increase  both,  if  not  rc- 

cated ;   the  higher  orders  corrupted  strained  by  the  force  of  moral  precept, 

the  lower ;  and  long  before  the  igno-  and    sanctified  by  the   simultaneoiu 

rant  masses  were  contaminated,  cor-  spread  of  religious  instruction. 
ruption,  sensuality,  and  every  species        Scotland  is  the  great  example  to 

of  profligacy  had  utterly  poisoned  all  which  the  advocates  of  secular  cdu- 

the  sources  of  public  welfare  in  the  cation    constantly  pointed,  as    illus- 

higher  classes  of  society.     The  same  tratiug  the  effect  of  intellectual  cult!- 

fact  is  exemplified  in  every  page  of  ration  upon  the  character  of  maukind ; 

European  history.  and  boundless  have  been  the  eulogiums 

With  whom  did  the  corruptions,  pronounced  upon  the  moral  virtues, 
which  brought  about  the  French  Re-  steady  character^  and  provident  habits 
Tolution,  originate  ?  Was  it  among  of  tluit  most  iutclloctuul  portion  of  tho 
the  millions  of  ignorant,  laborious  European  population.  Doubtless,  as 
men  who  toiled  iu  humble  life,  not  long  as  Scotland  w^as  an  agricultural 
one  in  fifty  of  whom  could  read ;  or  pastoral  country,  and  education  was 
among  the  thousands  of  the  privileged  bused  upon  religion — when  the  school- 
class,  who  were  all  highly  educated,  house  stood  beside  tho  church,  and 
refined,  and  cultivated  ?  No  person  both  trained  up  the  same  population 
will  sa^y  that  their  education  was  who  afterwards  were  to  repose  in  the 
based  upon  religion ;  for  they  were,  neighbouring  churchyard,  Scotland 
probably,  the  most  infidel  generation  was  a  virtuous  country,  and  its  popu- 
that  ever  existed  upon  the  face  of  the  lation  deservedly  stood  high  in  the 
earth,  and  we  have  seen  to  what  their  scale  of  European  morality.  But  since 
intellectual  cultivation  led.  If  any  manufactures  have  overspread  its  great 
person  would  wish  to  know  to  what,  towns,  and  a  population  has  grown  up 
in  a  highly  civilized  and  opident  com-  in  certain  places — educated,  indeed, 
mnnity,  the  general  extension  of  sim-  but  without  the  means  of  religious  in- 
ply  intellectual  cultivation  will  lead,  struction,  and  almost  totally  destitute 
he  has  only  to  look  at  the  books  found  of  religious  principle — the  character 
at  Pompeii,  ninety- nine  hundreds  of  of  the  nation,  in  thb  respect,  has  en- 
which  relate  exclusively  to  subjects  of  tirely  changed ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy 
gastronomy  or  obscenity ;  or  to  tho  fact,  that  tho  progress  of  crime  has 
present  novels  and  dramatic  literature  been  ynore  rapid  in  that  part  of  the 
of  France,  in  which  all  the  efforts  of  British  dominions,  durint/ the  last  thirty 
genius  and  all  the  powers  of  fancy  years,  than  in  any  other  state  in  Europe* 
are  employed  only  to  heighten  the  do-  It  appears  from  the  evidence  laid  be- 
sires,  prolong  the  excitement,  and  fore  the  Combination  Committee,  last 
throw  a  romantic  cover  over  the  gra-  Session  of  Parliament,  that  tho  pro- 
tification  of  the  senses.  grcss  of  felonies  and  serious  crimes  in 

But  these,  say  the  advocates  of  so-  Glasgow,  during  the  last  sixteen  years, 
Gular  education,  are  its  effects  among  has  been,  beyond  all  precedent,  alarm- 
the    great  and  the  afUuent — among  ing,  tho  population  having,  during 
those  whom  ambition  has  misled,  opu-  that  period,  advanced  about  seventy 
Icnce  enervated,  and  idleness  corrupt-  per  cent,  while  serious  crime  has  in- 
ed.     No  such  result  need  be  appro-  creased  six  hunueed  per  cent.  Crime 
hended,  say  they,  from  the  extension  over  the  whole  country  is  advancing 
of  knowledge  to  the  masses  of  man-  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  far  beyond 
kind,  who  are  doomed  by  necessity  to  the  increase  of  the  population.     In 
a  life  of  labour,  and  equally  removed  England,  the  committals  which,  in 
from  the  dangers  of  idleness,  the  daz-  1813,  were  7164,  had  risen  in  1836  to 
zling  of  ambition,  or  the  seduction  of  20,984,  and,  in  1837,  to  23,612— that     , 
wealth.     Experience,    however,    the  is  to  say,  they  had  tripled  in  twenty- 
great  test  of  truth,  here  again  steps  four  years.     This  advance  will  pro- 
in,  and  tells  us  in  language  which  can-  bably  be  considered  by  most  persons 
not  be  misunderstood,  that    human  as  sufficiently  alarming  in  the  neigh- 
nature  in  all  ranks  is  the  same  ;  that  bouring  kingdom » but  it  is  small  corn- 
knowledge  is  power  to  all,  but  wisdom  pared  to  the  progress  made  by  Scot- 
only  to  those  who  use  it  rightly ;  and     land  during  the  same  period,  where 
that,  so  far  from  mere  secular  educa-     serious  crimes  have  advanced  fc^xsL 
tion  \)eu^an  antidote  to  evil,  or  a  pre-     89,  in  IBIS,  to  ^i^^  \  \xl  \^'^^>  «iA 
aervadve  against  the  progreaa  of  social     in  1837>  31W  •,  Wuie  wv  'vMst^w^^^i^ 
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four-and-twenty  yean,  of  more  than 

THIRTY- FOLD.* 

The  celebrated  statistical  writer, 
Moreau»  thus  sums  up  the  progress  of 
crime  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
last  thirty  years : — "  The  number  of 
individuals  brought  before  the  Crimi- 
nal Courts  in  England  has  increased 
five-fold  in  the  last  thirty  years ;  in 
Ireland,  five  and  a  half ;  ana>  in  Scot- 
land,   TWSNTY-NINE  FOLD,      It    WOUld 


appear  that  Scotland,  by  becoming  a 
manufacturing  country  and  acquiring 
riches,  has  seen  crime  advance  with 
the  most  frightful  rapidity  among  its 
inhabitants.**! 

Further,  the  following  Table,  com- 
piled from  the  Parliamentary  Returns, 
of  crimes  tried  in  Scotland  in  1836, 
will  show  how  extremely  ill  founded 
is  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of 
criminals  are  uneducated  persons  :— 


OFFENDERS* 


Bfales... 
Females 

No. 

Could  neither 
read  nor  write 

Could  read 

or  write  Im- 

peifectly. 

Could  retd  and 
wiite  well. 

Received  a 

Superior  Edu. 

cation. 

Education  not 
asccrtaimd. 

2391 
735 

445 
248 

1345 
427 

479 
41 

65 
3 

57 
16 

3126 

693 

J  772 

520 

68 

73 

Total  Uneducated, 
Total  Educated, 


693 
2360 


A  result  nearly  of  the  same  description,  appears  from  the  Criminal  lletums 
for  all  England,  in  1836.  The^  following  are  the  proportions  in  which  tiie 
offenders  are  classed  in  the  Parliamentary  Returns,  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  instruction  which  they  have  received  :— 


IToablo  to  read  and  write. 

Able  to  read  and  write  imperfectly, 

Able  to  read  and  write  well, 

iDStruction  superior  to  reading  and  writing, 

Instruction  could  not  be  ascertained. 


Total  uneducated, 
Do.  educated,      • 


7,033 
10,983 

2,215 
191 
5()2 

20,984 

7033 
13,951 


Centesimal  Proportion. 

33-52 

52-33 

10-56 

091 

2-68 


The  same  results  are  obtained  from  some  very  interesting  moral  statistics 
lately  published  in  tho  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London ;  from  the 
commitments  of  the  police  within  the  metropolitan  districts  of  that  city. 
From  these  it  appears  that  in  the  C  division  of  the  metropolitan  police  for  the 
year  1837,  comprehending  tho  Parishes  of  St  James,  St  Anne,  Soho,  the  per- 
sons taken  into  custody,  with  their  several  degrees  of  instruction,  stood  as 
follows : — 


Total  Committed,. 
Could  neither  read  nor  write,      • 
Could  read  and  write  imperfectly. 
Could  read  and  write  well, 
Superior  instruction,  .  « 


7577 


2383 

3647 

1360 

187 


Total  uneducated, 
Total  educated, 


2383 
5194 


7577 


So  that  the  educated  criminals  are  considerably  more  than  double  the  un- 
educated. 


•  pMrJsMiaetttMtjr  lUtunu, 


•f  More&u*»  Slaiw.  d«  \^  Otwi^  ^rcv%.-3^ti%,  \.  297. 
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la  the  St  James*  division  the  proportion  is  still  more  extraordinary,  being 
as  follows :— ' 


ALL  KINDS  OF  OFFENCES. 


percent 
8-4 

12-9 
20-2 
17-6 


CaD  neither  read  nor  write, 

Can  read  only,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly, 

Can  read  and  write  well,  ...... 

Have  received  a  superior  education,     .         •         •         .         . 

Sach  a  state  of  matters  is  not  peculiar  to  London.  The  following  Return 
from  Cold  Bathfields  House  of  Correction,  and  the  Glasgow  Bridewell,  taken 
at  random  from  a  multitude  of  similar  documents  lying  before  us,  proves  that 
secular  education  is  doing  just  as  little  for  the  repression  of  crime,  in  these 
f^uarters  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  in  the  metropolis. 

Cold  Bathjidds  House  of  Correction,  1835. 

Prisoners, 967 

Those  uneducated — first  imprisonment,        5Q  >  -^..^ 

Those  educated — first  iiuprisonmcnti     .     G40  )  *         * 

Uneducated — imprisoned  before,    .       .       48  ^  n/^" 

907 


Educated — imprisoned  before. 


Average  ofPritonert  in  Glasgow  BrideiceU^  June  1834  to  June  1835. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Can  read  and  write,        ....         98                 33  131 

Can  read  only, 66                 77  143 

Can  ueiihcr  read  nor  write,     ...         24                 28  52 


188 


138 


326 


It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  further 
examples  of  a  fact  so  perfectly  appa- 
rent, of  the  total  inadequacy  of  cduca- 
eation  to  check  the  progress  of  crime 
in  the  British  islands.  But  a  very 
singular  and  most  interesting  con- 
firmation of  the  same  principles  has 
been  atforded  by  the  criminal  returns 
of  France,  in  the  whole  eighty- six  de- 
partments of  which,  it  has  been  foimd 
that,  with  hardly  one  sinjs^le  exception, 
the  amount  of  crime  is  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ilegree  of  instruction  which 
prevails ;  and  that  it  is  no  where  so 
preyalent  as  in  those  towns  and  de- 
partments where  education  has  been 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  This 
extraordinary  fact,  which,  as  Mr  Bul- 
wer  very  candidly  admits,  has  fairly 
bound  down  our  highly  pre- conceived 
ideas  on  the  subject,  has  been  more 
than  once  already  alluded  to  in  this 
Miscellany,  and  its  authenticity  called 
in  question  only  by  that  numerous 
class  who  will  believe  no  facts  which 
do  not  fall  in  with  their  own  precon- 
ceived ideas. 

Returns  of  exactly  the  same  cha- 
racter havo  been  obtained  from  the 
statistics  of  America,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  M.  Beaumont  and  Tocquo- 


ville*s  able  work  on  the  penitentiary 
system  of  that  country  ;  but  we  have 
not  room  to  insert  these  details,  and 
shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with 
the  following  quotation  from  that 
work  : — "  It  may  seem  that  a  state 
haviniT  every  vent  for  its  industry  and 
agriculture,  will  commit  less  crime" 
than  another  which,  equally  enjoying 
these  advantages,  does  not  equally  en* 
joy  the  advantages  of  intelligence  and 
enlightenment.  Nevertheless,  we  do 
not  think  that  you  can  attribute  the 
diminution  of  crime  in  the  North  to 
instruction,  because  in  Connecticut, 
where  there  is  far  more  instruction  than 
in  New  York,  crime  increases  with  a 
terrible  rapidity ;  and  if  one  cannot 
accuse  knowledge  as  the  cause  of  this, 
one  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  tftat  it 
is  not  a  preventive.*'* 

There  are,  however,  Tocquevillo 
tells  us,  some  institutions  in  America 
in  which  instruction  does  produce  the 
effect  of  reforming  oven  the  most 
abandoned  criminals.  But  mark  tho 
kind  of  education  which,  according  to 
his  high  authority,  has  this  effect. 
'<  The  education  in  these  houses  is  a 
moral  education;  its  object  is  not 
merely  to  load  the  memory  but  to 


*  Bu/wer'f  France,  Vol.  I.  156  (liloWV 
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{)riate  reward ;  it  habituates  them  to  quisite  to  any  appreciation  whatever 

ookfor  the  harvest  witliout  having  of  the  pleasure   derivable  from   the 

wwn  the  seed  or  laboured  the  ground,  higher  branches  of  literature  and  know- 

and   consequently   disqualifles    them  ledge.     I5y  the  working  classes  these 


knowledge  of  all  the  difficulties  with  nance,  before  the  iutellectual  labour 

which  it  has  been  invested  by  nature,  can  have  been  undergone  requisite  to 

are  founded  upon  an  erroneous  prin-  acquire  the  information  or  die  ideas 

ciple,  and  tend  to  divest  science  of  its  indispensable  to  deriving  pleasure  from 

best  and  noblest  effects.  the  higher  or  useful  branches  of  litera- 

It  is  this  which  renders  the  general  turo  or  philosophy,  (ienerally  spcak- 
instruction,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  ing,  therefore,  they  can  never  be  any 
great  bulk  of  mankind  a  most  perilous  thing  but  superlici'al  readers,  and  pro- 
experiment.  They  can  easily  ac(piiro  moters  of  superficial  literature.  We 
the  craving  for  excitement  and  super-  speak  of  mankind  as  a  whole.  Doubt- 
ficiid  information,  but  can  they  acquire  less  there  are  numerous  and  brilliant 
with  equal  facility  the  patient  habits,  instances  of  persons  whose  powerful 
the  distrust  of  self,  the  respect  for  talents  have  at  once  surmounted  all 
others,  which  constitute  essential  elo-  these  obstacles ;  but  they  are  the  ez« 
mcnts  in  a  well-informed  and  rightly  ception,  not  the  rule, 
constituted  mind  ?  It  is  evident  that  The  theory  of  the  intellectual  edu« 
tiiey  cannot.  Necessity  chains  them  cationists  is,  that  the  moment  the 
to  physical  labour,  long  before  the  operatives  arc  taught  to  read,  instant- 
period  has  arrived  when  scientific  ly,  and  as  if  by  instinct,  they  will 
knowledge  or  philosophical  informa-  acquire  a  tabtc  for  the  best  branches  of 
tion  can  bo  acquired  to  any  useful  literature, — that  they  are  at  once  to 
purpose.  Hence  the  bulk  of  this  class  plunge  into  Bacon,  and  Newton,  and 
never  acquire  philosophical  or  politi-  Milton,  and  that  the  attractions  of  the 
cal  knowledge  to  any  useful  purpose  works  of  these  great  men  are  to  form 
at  all ;  and  tlie  power  of  reading  a  complete  counterpoise  to  the  plea- 
which  they  have  acquired  does  them  sures  of  intoxication  or  the  seductionB 
little  but  mischief,  because  it  inimc-  of  sense.  Wo  have  seen  what  an 
diately  throws  open  to  them  excite-  enormous  circulation  despicable  works 
ment,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  have  had,  and  how  completely,  for  a 
every  gratification  from  immoral  pub-  time  at  least,  they  have  interrupted 
lications,  whether  sensual,  romantic,  or  the  sale  of  works  of  sterling  merit  and 
political,  which  cau  be  acquired  with-  utility.  Why  have  they  done  so  ? 
out  study  ;  while  they  are  precluded  Sim])iy  because  they  appeal  to  topics 
by  physical  circumstances  from  acquir-  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity,  and 
ing  the  habits  requisite  to  enjoy  use-  conjure  up,  in  a  diverting  form,  im- 
fol  information,  or  judge  with  pro-  as^es  with  which  everybody  is  familiar, 
priety  on  the  matters,  which,  cither  as  Doubtless  their  ruu  will  at  length 
individuals  or  as  members  of  society,  come  to  an  end,  and  their  reputation 
are  brought  under  their  consideration,  will  be  as  short-lived  as  their  sale  has 
'*  General  ignorance,*'  says  Plato,  <'is  been  extensive.  But  what  then?  Other 
neither  the  greatest  evil,  nor  the  most  works  of  the  same  character  will  sue- 
to  be  dreaded.**  A  mass  of  ill-di-  cced,  and  others,  and  others.  A  super- 
gcsted  information  is  much  more  pe-  ficial  and  ephemeral  generation  will 
rilous.  never  want  superficial  and  ephemeral 

There  can  be  no  mistake  so  great  works  to  divert  the  passing  hour, 
as  to  imagine  that,  if  a  human  being        As  a  practical  commentary  on  the 

is  taught  to  read,  and  then  turned  into  theory  of  the  working  classes  going 

the  world  with  every  book,  good,  bad,  straight  to  the  study  of  Bacon,  and 

or  indifferent,  equally  within  his  reach,  Euclid,  and  Milton,  we  here  subjoin 

he  will  naturally  betake  himself  to  the  a  statement  of  the  number  of  books 

good  works  and  shun  the  bad.  found  in  ten  small  circulating  libraries 

Many  years  of  painful  study,  and  no  in  the  parishes  of  St  George,  St  James, 

small  amount  of  compulsion,  is  neces-  St  Anne,   Soho,   London,  which  we 

sary  to  impress  upon  all>  except  a  few  strongly  recommeii^  \,q  \2si<^  ^Q\^\\^t«.r 

gifted  spints,  the  previous  ideas  re^  tion  of  otu  leadAi^, 
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Works  of  a  good  character,  Dr  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  &c.. 

Novels  by  Theodore  Hook,  Lytton  Bulwer,  &c.. 

Novels  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  moral  and  religious  novels, 

Romances,  Castle  of  Otranto,  &c.,  .         •         .         • 

Lord  Byron's  works,  Smollett's,  Fielding's,  Gil  Blas«&c., 

Novels  by  Walter  Scott,  and  novels  in  imitation  of  him,     . 

Novels  by  Captain  Murryat,  Cooper,  Washington  Ir- 
ving, &c.,  ........ 

Voyages,  travels,  history,  and  biography, 

Fashionable  novels,  well  known,       ..... 

Novels  of  the  lowest  character,  being  chiefly  imitations  of 
fashionable  novels,  containing  no  good,  although,  pro- 
bably,  nothing  decidedly  bad,       ..... 

Aliscellaneous  old  books,  Newgate  Calendar,  &c., 

Books  decidedly  bad,*  .         .         .         .         . 

It  is  added  in  the  StatisticalJonrnal,  faction  with  their  condition — a  fo  verlsih 

that  the  shelves  of  the  other  fifteen  restlessness,  and  desire  for  change — 

circulating  libraries  were  examined,  an  anxiety  to  get  out  of  the  sphere  of 

and  found  to  contain  books  in  a  trifling  physical  and  into  that  of  intellectual 

degree  better.  labour — and  an  incessant  craving  after 

Here,  then,  is  the  practical  working  immediate  enjoyment,  eitherof  the  fau- 

of  the  system  of  secular  education,  cy  or  the  senses.    This  b  the  natural 


Per  centage 

Number. 

peniMd. 

27 

1-23 

41 

1-87 

49 

•2-27 

70 

3-46 

3i) 

1-78 

166 

7-57 

115 

5-24 

136 

6-21 

439 

20- 

1008 

46- 

86 

3<)2 

10 

•45 

without  moral  disciplino  or  religious 
training  of  the  mind.  The  whole 
books  from  which  any  benefit  could 
be  derived,  including  all  Sir  Walter 
Scott's,  Bui  wer*s,  and  MissEdgeworth's 
novels,  are  not  above  two  hundred, 
while  the  fashionable  and  libertine 
novels    are    nearly  two   thousand. 


consequence  of  the  extension  of  the 
means  of  reading  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, without  any  attention  to  their  moral 
disciplino  or  religious  improvement. 
They  are  accustomed,  by  the  books 
they  read,  to  alluring,  and  very  often 
exaggerated,  descriptions  of  the  en- 
joyments arising  from  wealth,  rank. 


This  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  and  power.  They  become,  in  conse- 
the  way  in  which  the  human  mind,  quence,  discontented  with  their  owu 
when  left  to  itself,  fastens  immediately  situation,  and  desirous,  by  any  means, 
upon  exciting  or  useless  publications,  to  elevate  themselves  into  that  magic 
to  the  entire  neglect  of  all  those  which  circle  of  which  they  have  read  so 
go  to  elevate  the  understanding  or  im-  much.  In  the  sober  paths  of  honest 
prove  the  heart.  What  antidote  to  industry  they  see  no  prospect  of  speed- 
evil  would  the  readers  in  these  circu-  ily  obtaining  the  object  of  their  de- 
lating libraries  find  in  the  perusal  of  sires.     They  are  prompted,  therefore. 


the  1500  fashionable  or  quasi- licentious 
novels  with  which  their  shelves  are 
stored  ?  Would  they  discover  in  them 
precepts  or  examples  calculated  to 


to  change  their  line  of  life,  in  hopes 
of  ameliorating  their  condition,  and 
more  rapidly  elevating  themselves  to 
the  rank  of  their  superiors.     Disap- 


allay  their  passions  or  to  chasten  their    pointment  awaits  them  equally  in  tho 


hearts  ?  Would  they  be  inspired  with 
contentment  at  their  condition,  or  im- 
proved in  habits  of  temperance,  in- 
dustry, and  frugality  ?  Would  they 
not  rather  find  their  imaginations  in- 
flamed, and  their  ideas  elevated  to  a 
standard  inconsistent  with  their  station 
in  life  ? 

E^ery  person  who  has  observed  the 
condition  of  the  middling  and  working 
classes  of  society  of  late  years«  must 
have  noticed  in  them,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  most  intelligent  and  in- 
tellectual of  their  number,  a  dissatls- 


new  line  as  the  old;  they  become 
bankrupt  and  desperate,  and  termi- 
nate their  career  by  penal  transporta- 
tion, voluntary  exile,  or  swelling  the 
ranks  of  the  seditious  and  disaftectod. 
We  complain  that  wo  have  fallen 
upon  an  ephemeral  and  superficial 
generation;  that  standard  literature 
IS  neglected,  and  a  succession  of  useless 
novelties  alone  form  the  object  of 
general  perusal ;  that  every  thing  is 
brought  down  to  the  test  of  utility, 
or  debased  by  the  intermixture  of  ex- 
citement and  pleasure;    that  classi- 
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cal  literature*  tbe  noblest  foundation  acquire  the  education  requisite  to  en- 
for  education  which  the  wit  of  man  able  him  to  form  a  sound  judgment 
has  ever  devised,  is  the  object  of  in-  upon  political  subjects,  what  result  can 
cessaot  attacks  by  the  Liberal  party,  possibly  be    expected  in  a  country 
and  is  gradually  disappearing  from  where  power  is  substantially  vested  in 
the  elementary  instruction  of  the  mid-  the  middle  classes,  and  it  is  their  voice 
die  classes  of  society ;  that  the  great  which,  in  the  end,  constitutes  public 
authors  of  our  own  language — the  opinion,  but  that  the  government  of 
lights  of  Europe,  the  glories  of  the  the  state  is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
world — are  left  unopened  upon  the  set  of  puppets,  who  have  no  will  of 
slielves,  while  an  insatiable  public  are  their  own,  but  merely  move  accord- 
only  desirous  to  hear  or  see  something  ing  to  the  impulse  communicated  by 
new ;    that  science  has  degenerated  some  of  the  leading  quacks,  who  have 
iuto  the   handmaid  of  art,  and  tho  obtained  the  temporary  ascendency 
teacher  of  nations  into  the  assistant  of  over  the  masses  of  mankind  ?    We 
machinery ;  that  history  is  looked  over  compldn  of  the  weakness  of  the  pr»« 

only  to  cull  its  exciting  episodes  from  sent  Government  of  the  country of 

its  dreary  volumes,  and  poetry  to  de-  their  tergiversation  in  principle— va- 
tach  its  stimulating  pictures  from  its  cillation  in  policy — of  their  contempti- 
elevated  thoughts  ;  that  every  thing,  ble  yielding  to  the  pressure  from  with- 
in short,  is  essentially  vulgarized,  and  out,  and  degrading  alliance  with  the 
the  noble  spirit  of  the  last  age  seems  most  dangerous  demagogues  in  tho 
to  be  expiring  with  the  last  remants  state.  Are  we  quite  sure,  however, 
of  its  heroic  greatness.  All  this,  we  that  all  this  is  not  the  fault,  not  of  men, 
fear,  is  true ;  and  great  part  of  it  is  but  of  the  institutions  which  make 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  coincidence  of  a  men  ?  If  we  first  open  tho  gates  of 
generally  instructed  people,  with  the  knowledge  to  all  mankind,  without  the 
corruptions  incident  to  manufacturing  slightest  attention  to  moral  discipline 
wealth  and  long-established  civilisa-  or  religious  instruction ;  next  put  into 
tion.  In  literature  and  philosphy,  as  their  hands  the  wildest  effusions  of  an 
in  other  things,  the  supply  in  the  long  unbridled  and  licentious  press,  and 
run  will  be  regulated  by  the  demand ;  then  confer  upon  the  masses,  thus  ez- 
and  if  the  schoolmaster  has  called  a  cited  and  deluded,  a  preponderating 
newworld  into  existence — ifthemarch  voice  in  government  and  legislation, 
of  intellect  has  advanced  into  classes  can  we  be  surprised  if  the  most  wild 
who  heretofore  studied  only  their  and  extravagant  theories  are  adopted 
Bible  or  prayer-book— if  the  craving  and  pressed  upon  Government,  and 
for  excitement  and  amusement  has  every  thing  like  steadiness,  wisdom, 
become  almost  as  general  as  the  dc-  or  foresight,  are  abandoned  by  those 
mand  for  tea  and  sugar — we  need  not  iu  possession  of  the  helm?  They 
bo  surprised  if  an  inferior  set  of  speedily  find,  that,  when  a  stiff  gale 
literary  caterers  has  arisen.  The  ob*  sets  in,  the  vessel  will  no  longer  obif 
Tious  tendency  of  such  a  state  of  the  rudder;  and  to  avoid  such  a 
things — of  the  general  spread  of  the  catastrophe,  their  whole  object  is,  so 
taste  for  imaginative  or  exciting  plea-  to  trim  their  sails  as  to  run  as  long  as 
sure  communicated  through  the  press,  may  be  before  the  wind,  and  avoid 
without  'any  elevation  of  the  moral  exposing  the  broadside  to  the  fury  of 
standard,  or  improvement  of  the  in-  the  waves.  Most  of  our  recent  ex- 
tellectual  powers — clearly  must  be  to  periments  in  legislation  have  been 
weaken  and  debase  the  national  cha-  successively  forced  upon  Government^ 
racter — to  render  the  understanding  not  by  the  weight  of  argument  or  the 
llie  slave  of  the  fancy  or  the  passions,  examples  of  history,  but  by  the  mere 
aud  disable  the  nation  from  under-  clamour  ofinterested  parties,  who  have 
^oiDg  the  sacrifices,  or  discharging  the  contrived,  by  condescending  to  the 
(iiitics,  requisite  to  maintain  its  cha-  arts  of  demagogues  and  the  clamour 
racter  or  sustain  its  independence.  of  the  press,  to  move  tho  masses  in 
In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  their  favour.  Of  such  a  legislation 
effects  of  the  spread  of  mere  Intel-  and  government  it  is  not  going  too 
Irctual  knowledge  to  the  middle  and  far  to  say,  that  it  is  the  most  effectual 
>vorking  classes,  must  obviously  be  that  human  invention  ever  devised  to 
attended  with  the  yery  greatest  dan-  tear  an  empire  to  iv\Am*&» 
gor.  When  every  body  is  taugh t  to  It  is  no  aaa^et  lo  «J\ VVi\& Vo  ^«3 >^Q»»X 
readj  and  one  In  fffiy  only  can  possibljr  all  13  t\\e  resvXt  uul  oi  V\\^  ^wsk^^\s«»« 
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so  oTerwhelming  a  proportion  ?  The  nrcontrollcd  in  its  operation,  and  per- 
statistical  details  above  given  of  ten  mit  the  lives  of  the  people  to  be  wan- 
eircnlating  libraries  in  London,  from  tonly  sacrificed  by  high-pressure  en- 
which  it  appears  that  there  are  only  gines  at  sea,  and  excessive  rapid 
twenty-seven  volumes  on  morality  and  travelling  at  land,  without  any  restric- 
leligion  in  them,  and^  above  fifteen  tion  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  part  of  a 
hundred  fashionable,  indifferent,  or  good  government,  when  a  new  power 
libertine  novels,  evidently  shows  what  has  thus  been  introduced  into  human 
an  overwhelming  proportion  of  in-  affairs,  to  take  it  under  their  especial 
flammable  matter  is  poured  into  the  direction,  and,  deducing  all  the  good 
minds  of  the  young  of  both  sexes,  from  it  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  to 
by  tbis  unrestrained  and  undirected  restrain  its  evil  consequences  within 
system  of  reading.  Philantbrophy  as  narrow  limits  as  possible  ? 
pictures  to  itself  the  studious  mecha-  That  education,  if  based  upon  rcli« 
nic,  consuming  his  midnight  oil  over  g^on,  may^bo  expected  to  produce  very 
the  labours  of  the  mighty  dead, — or  different  results  from  education  left  to 
the  weary  labourer  delighting  his  fa-  run  riot  for  itself,  or  left  only  under 
mily  by  reading,  after  the  hours  of  his  the  flimsy  guidance  of  intellectual  cul- 
toil  are  over;  but  experience  draws  tivation,  is  self-evident.  The  great 
aside  the  veil  from  the  flattering  dream,  cause  of  the  total  inefficiency  of  the  lat- 
and  exhibits  to  us  the  operative,  sitting  ter  for  preservation,  viz. ,  the  extremely 
in  an  ale-house  with  dissolute  compan-  small  portion  of  mankind  over  whom 
ions,  enlivening  drink  with  the  effu-  it  ever  can  exercise  any  sensible  in- 
sions  of  the  Radical  Press— palo^  fac-  fluence,  compared  with  the  multitude 
tory  girls  devouring  the  most  licen-  with  whom  pleasure  and  excitement 
tious  publications  of  the  day — or  deli-  are  the  ruling  principles,  is  no  ways 
cate  sempstresses,  working  fourteen  applicable  to  religious  feeling.  Every 
hours  continuously,  in  close  confine-  man  has  not  an  understanding  ca- 
ment,  and  listening  all  the  time  to  pable  of  cultivation,  but  every  man 
one  of  their  number  who  reads  eternal  has  a  soul  to  be  saved.  Universal  as 
descriptions  of  the  intrigues  and  dissi-  is  the  stimulus  of  the  senses  and  pas- 
pation  of  high  life.  It  may  easily  be  sions  ;  as  universal,  if  early  awakened, 
conceived  to  what  the  ideas  induced  are  the  reproaches  of  conscience  and 
by  such  studies  must  lead,  in  either  the  terrors  of  judgment  to  come.  The 
sex ;  and  wc  need  not  be  surprised  Gospel  was,  in  an  especial  manner, 
that,  after  a  few  years  of  such  tuition,  preached  to  the  poor  ;  not  only  are 
a  hundred  thousand  of  unfortunate  its  leading  principles  obvious  to  every 
females  nightly  walk  the  streets  of  understanding,  but  its  principal  inci- 
London.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  dents  find  their  way  to  every  heart, 
from  any  thing  that  has  now  been  Doubtless  there  arc  great  numbers  in 
advanced,  that  we  are  the  enemies  of  every  age,  and  especially  in  every  opu- 
education  in  the  abstract,  or  have  the  lent  age,  to  whom  all  its  exhortations 
slightest  idea,  that,  whether  as  it  will  be  addressed  in  vain,  and  in  whom 
stands  it  is  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  seductions  of  present  interest  or 
humanity,  it  can  by  possibility  be  ar-  pleasure  will  completely  extinguish 
rested.  None  can  know  better  than  all  the  effect  of  the  most  pointed  de- 
we  do  that  this  is  impossible,  and  that  nunciations  of  future  dangers  either  in 
general  instruction,  be  it  for  good  or  this  world  or  the  next.  But,  still,  the 
be  it  for  evil,  is  established  beyond  number  of  those  whom  religion  can 
the  reach  at  least  of  prevention.  But  prevent  from  sinning,  or  reclaim  from 
admitting  this  to  be  the  case — assum-  vice,  is  incomparably  greater  than 
ing  that  we  must  take  general  educa-  those  whom  science  or  philosophy  can 
tion  as  a  fact  of  general  application  affect.  The  proof  of  this  is  decisive, 
upon  which  all  our  reasonings  must  be  Every  age  of  the  world  has  shown 
founded,  does  it  follow  from  that,  numerous  examples  of  nations  con- 
that  we  arc  to  admit  this  vast  power  vulsed,  sometimes  to  the  last  degree, 
into  human  affairs  without  any  attempt  by  religious  fervour  and  sectarian  en- 
to  regulate  or  direct  it  ?  Every  body  thusiasm,  but  nobody  ever  heard  of 
knows  that  steam  power  both  at  land  the  masses  being  moved  by  science  or 
and  sea  is  irrevocably  introduced  into  philosophy.  Chemistry  and  mec\\«3al«^ 
the  commumcation  of  mankind ;  but  are  yery  good  \!i\Va^'&>  \ra.\.  ^^^  ^^ 
does  it  follow  from  that,  that  we  must  never  set  tVvc  '?roT\d  wi  ^t^. 
JwcesBarUjr  aUow  that  new  foiw  to  b«        It  is  »e\{«^d«iit>  iac«t^<it^i^^««^^  * 
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the  dangers  of  unregulated  education  atructible    power^    and    Christianity, 

consist  in  this,  that  works  which  are  when  rightly  inculcated,  as  an  essen- 

to  do  the  people  good,  appear,  like  the  tial  instrument  for  civilising  mankind, 

paths  of  virtue,  dull  and  uninviting  in  and  a  necessary  support  to  those  on 

the  outset,  and  are  felt  to  bo  bcnefi-  whom  society  imposes  hard  and  hum- 

cial  only  in  the  end,  while  deleterious  ble  duties,  uncheered  by  the  hope  of 

and  exciting  productions,    like    the  future  fortune  or  the  consolations  of 

temptations  of  vice,  are  exciting  and  self-love.*' 

agreeable  in  the  outset,  and  to  every  Even  if  this  blessed  union  could  be 

capacity,  and  are  perceived  only  to  accomplished,  although  every  school 

lead  to  sackcloth  and  ashes,  when  it  is  in  the  kingdom  was  blended  with  the 

too  late  for  any  effectual  amendment  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity, 

of  life  or  manners,  we  must  look  for  and  every  seven  hundred  persons  in 

an  antidote  to  this  general  and  enor-  the  empire  had,  according  to  Dr  ChaU 

mous    evil,    in    some    counteracting  mers*s  favourite  scheme,  a  pastor  al- 

principle  of  equally  universal  applica^  lotted  to  them,  still  much  would  re- 

tion  and   equally  powerful  etiicacy.  main  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  spread 

The  experience  of  ages,  not  less  than  of  mere  knowledge  from  being  an 

the  feelings  of  our  own  hearts,  tell  us,  addition  to  the  lever  by  which  vice 

that  the  only  antidote  to  this  evil  is  undermines  the  fabric  of  society.  Still 

to  be  found  in  the  intimate  blending  there  would  remain  to  sin,  the  advan- 

of  education  with  religious  instruction,  tage,  always  great,  and  in  the  later 

It  is  by  this  union  alone,  that  the  an-  stages  of  society  of  peculiar  efficacy, 

tagonist  powers  of  good  and  evil  can  that  it  proposes  immediate  gratification 
be  equally  developed  by  the  powers  of  .  to  its  votaries,  and  invites  them  to  a 

education ;  that  the  attractions  of  sin  course  of  reading  from  which  instan- 

can  be  counteracted  by  opposite  prin-  taneous    excitement    or    pleasure    is 

ciplcs  of  equal  force  and  general  effi-  to  be  obtained.       The  exciting  and 

cacy ;  that  we  can  give  its  true  de-  dangerous  part  of  the  press,  in  short, 

velopcment  to  the  principles  of  Chris-  is  in  possession  of  precisely  the  same  al- 

tianity,  and  screen  public  instruction  lurementbywhich  vice  so  generally  suc- 

from  the  obvious  reproach  of  adding  cecds  in  overwhelming  the  suggestions 

force  to  the  dissolving  powers  in  the  of  virtue ;  and  the  question  betwixt 

many,  and  imparting  strength  to  the  secular  and  religious  education  just 

counteracting  forces  only  in  the  few.  comes  back  to  the  old  combat  between 

These,  accordingly,  are  the  principles  the  antagonist  principles  of  virtue  and 

of  M.  Coussin  ou  this  subject.    "  Re-  vice.  Firmly  believing,  as  we  do,  that 

li^ion  is,  in  my  eyes,  the  bcst,perhaps  the-  main  reliance  of  the  friends  of 

the  only  basis  of  popular  instruction,  humanity,  in  such  a  conflict,  must  be 

I  know  a  little  of  Europe,  and  have  laid  in  the  forces  and  co-operation  of 

never    witnessed  any   good  popular  religion,  wo  are  by  no  means  so  sau- 

schools  where  Christianity  was  awant'  guine  as  to  imagine,  that,in  the  greatest 

ing.     The  more  I  reflect  on  the  sub-  possible  cegree  of  church  extension 

jeut,  the  more  I  am  convinced  with  and  religiuis  education  there  is  to  be 

the  directors  of  the  Ecolcs  Normales,  found  any  thing  like  an  effectual  an* 

and  the  ministerial  counscllers,  that  we  tidote  to  the  poison  which  lurks  in  the 

must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  clergy,  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.     It  is 

in  order  to  instruct  the  people,  and  to  no  purpose,  to  refer  to  instances  of 
make  religious  education  a  ^ecta/an^f    rural  pastoral  districts  where  virtue 

large  part  of  instruction  in  our  pri^  exists  almost  undisturbed  by  vice  for 

mary  schooU,    I  am  not  ignorant  that  centuries  together,  in  the  simplicity  of 

these  suggestions  will  sound  ill  in  the  religious  belief,  and  generation  after 

ears  of  some,  and  that  in  Paris  I  shall  generation  pass  through  their  innocent 

be  looked  upon  as  excessively  devout ;  span  of  life  almost  unstained  by  crime, 

but  it  b  from  Berlin,  nevertheless,  not  True,  they  do  so  ;  but  how  long  would 

Rome,  that  I  write.     He  who  speaks  these  same  persons,  innocent  when  not 

to  you  is  a  philosopher,  one  looked  on  led  into  temptation,with8tand  the  allure- 

with  an  evil  eye,  and  even  persecuted,  ments  of  general  education  or  a  liceu- 

by  the  priesthood,  but  who  knows  tious  press,  ancient  opulence,  and  cor- 

human  nature  and  history  too  well  rupted  cities ?    Not  one  week. 
not  to  regard  religion  as  an  ind^ 
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PEBU  AS1TI8. 


Whbn  we  rorrey  th«  actual  state 
of  our  ooloiiial  posseinoDaf  almost  the 
onl  J  source  of  trade  which  our  foreign 
policy  has  left  usi  we  ^^b  filled  with 
shame,  discomfort,  and  alarm.  The 
revoliitienary  iMriaoiples  of  our  pre* 
seal  Go?eni«ieal^  and  the  injustiee 
and  spoliation*  whieb  are  the  off- 
apring  of  those  prinoiplest  ha^  filled 
ail  tb!s  eomers  of  oar  Test  eolonial 
tapir*  with  bfoodinff  diseonteat  la 
tUe  oBiiiMWie  slate  ot  lhin§a,  we  turn 
eyea  wkk  ei^fer  solicitude  to  every 
fFSfli  whence  onr  declining 
«•  nay  be  refreshed  ;  and  we 
islii  wottM  persuade  ourselves,  that, 
as  Providence  has  furnished  the  phy- 
sical woiid  with  a  grand  restorative 


in  the  law  of  compensation,  so  the 
great  and  sudden  ruin  with  which 
our  colonial  trade  is  threatened  may* 
by  some  happy  arrangemement  of  the 
same  kind,  be  mitigated,  if  not  re- 
paired. Unless  we  are  greatly  mia» 
taken,  Spanish  America  is  destined 
to  be  our  restorative  ;  and,  indeed,  it 
owes  us  that  retribution,  for  its  inde- 

S»ndenoe  was  mainly  achieved  by 
ritish  eapilal  and  British  valour. 
There  is  no  climate  which  those  £a* 
voured  regions  do  not  embrace,  no 
fruit  which  they  do  not  yield,  no  mi- 
neral production  in  which  they  60  not 
abound.  Their  waters  are  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  great  leviathan,*  and 
every  island  and  desert  rock  and  Jut- 


■n 


TmvL  a«  it  is :  a  Besidaace  in  Lima,&«.  By  Archibald  Smith,  MJ).  Two  Yoiumim 
London:  9eatlej, 

*  If  thtie  Qoai^feri«  likoM  become  etttM,  a  Urgt  otj^tal  might  be  very  profiteWy 
emflojed  la  fivbing  eetAbUehmeete^  both  ia  Chile  aod  Peru.  The  length  of  e  wbaliog 
vo|aa««  and  the  ex^nte  in  the  Mme  propertbn,  would  tliei»  he  reduced  from  thrae,  fooi^ 
■od  even  ive  jeara,  to  oae ;  for  m  ler j  few  weekt  would  carry  the  veieclt  to  the  ecene  of 
action  and  bring  them  back  ageia.  The  oil.  ia  greater  or  •ouUcr  quaotitiee*  aa  it  bappen> 
cd  to  be  ready,  would  be  an  acceptable  freight  for  homeward-bound  ships  ;  and  there  would 
be  no  oecaaiea  to  keep  large  expensive  veeaela  for  yeara  at  aea,  in  the  hope,  often  fruitra- 
trd,  of  owiiyleting  their  eargoea.  This  it  ia,  we  believe,  that  makes  the  whale  fishery  of 
theae  ^ftaat  aeaa  a  hasardeus  enterprise  ;  but  thia  ahould  aeem  to  he  in  a  graat  measure 
remedied  by  the  plan  we  propoee.  We  have  not  room  to  show  the  other  advantages  which 
it  emhcacee.  There  ia  ooe^  however,  which  we  cannot  but  advert  tr,  for  ia  our  appreben- 
tton,  it  iff  of  the  first  importaoce,  namely,  the  comparative  healthioesa,  both  moral  and 
|kysical,  whidb  it  would  ensure  to  the  aeaman.  Instead  of  being  estranged  and  cut  oi& 
aa  it  were,  ftium  the  ben^nant  iofluenoee  oi  dviliaed  life,  he  would  have  hie  home  and  faauly 
■ear  at  hand^  and  it  would  be  the  duty  aa  veil  aa  the  inureat  of  bia  employer  to  watoh  over 
ha  wdfiira.  The  advantage,  ia  peial  of  bodily  health,  of  ■  a  abort  voyage  over  a  long  oae 
is  ten  obvioos  ta  hs  iaaiated  em  Our  brazen  of  the  I7nited  States  to  our  ahanM^  seem 
sheeat  te  hs^e  moaofolixed  thk  trade  i  sad,  what  ia  atiU  aeie  uUetvihUv  x3aw}  «ixti  Vw 
on  prbdjpally  with  Bnti$b  cMpiuJ.    lu  the  WoskmiUm  4raiy  and  Naai^  CkN«iMda»te 
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Peru  as  it  is. 


[Marcbf 


ting  promontory  is  the  haunt  of  the 

furry  seal.* 

With  what  astonishing  rapidity  has 
our  commerce  with  the  United  States^ 
especially  since  their  independence, 
increased  in  magnitude  and  import- 
ance !  And  yet  our  commerce  with 
Spanish  America,  if  duly  fostered, 
would,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  still 
more  important — not  only  because  its 
productions  are  intrinsically  of  greater 
Talue,  but  because  we  should  be  the 
carriers  of  them  ;  a  condition  of  tran< 
^scendent  consideration  to  England, 
whose  greatness,  nay,  whose  yital 
pinciple,  lies  wholly  in  her  ma* 
rine. 


Out  of  the  various  indefinite  mass  of 
South  American  productions,  let  us 
tske  an  instance  or  two  from  each  in- 
dividual of  that  majestic  triplet  which 
supplies  all  the  wants  and  luxuries  of 
human  life — the  vegetable,  animal,  and 
mineral  kingdoms :  from  the  first  we 
take  cotton  and  sugar — from  the  se- 
cond, wool — from  the  third,  the  pre- 
cious metals.  When  we  consider  that, 
of  830  millions  of  pounils  of  cotton 
which  are  annually  imported intoGreat 
Britain,  270  come  from  the  United 
States,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how 
much  we  sre  concerned  in  cultivating 
the  friendship  of  a  cotton*growing 
people.    Peru  ldone,f  if  capital  and 


1837,  the  number  of  veeeeli  at  lea,  on  the  1st  January  of  that  year,  employed  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  fitheriei,  ia  stated  at  256. 


Of  which  sailed  in  1833 

1834 
1835 
1836 


34 
66 
75 
81 


256 


The  nnmher  of  leamea  employed  10,000— «nd  the  amotint  of  capital  invested  7,000,000 
of  dollars.  See  the  appendix  to  Dr  Smith's  work,  vol.  iL  p.  288,  whero  the  North  Amt' 
riean  whale  fishery  in  the  Pacific  alone  is  estimated  at  12,500^000  dollars. 
-  *  We  have  here  stated  rather  what  was  and  what  shoold  be,  than  what  is ;  for  the  North 
American^  sealers  have  nearly  exterminated  the  whole  raco  of  fiir  seals.  It  is  greatly  to  bo 
desired  that  Englishmen  should  form  establishments  in  the  Pacific  for  the  prosecution  of  thia 
trade.  Under  their  fostering  care,  with  the  aid  of  good  laws,  enforced  by  the  proper  naval 
aathorities,  by  whidi  unseasonable  and  indiscriminate  butchery  would  be  prevented,  it  would 
aoon  become  a  fruitful  and  perennial  source  of  gain.  The  Russians  have  eo  protected  the 
Fox  iAinds  in  the  North  Padficb  that  their  fur  company  collects  annually  upwards  of  half 
la  million  of  the  best  skins,  and  might  pf  obably  collect  many  more  without  injury  to  the 
fishery. 

The  fish  (commonly  called  the  squid),  which  is  the  food  ef  these  valuable  animala, 
abounds  in  the  seas  that  wash  the  Falkland  Islands— South  Shetland,  South  Orkney,  and 
South  Georgia — the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  of  Joan  Fernandes,  Masafuero,  8.  Felit, 
and  S.  Ambrosioy  off  the  coast  of  Chile — all  the  islands  and  rocka  off  the  coast  of  Peru  from 
Mexilones  to  Payta,  and  certain  uninhabited  parts  of  the  coast  itself.  Also  the  islands  of 
Ouadaloupe,  off  the  coast  of  California,  and  the  Fox  Islands  to  the  north  of  Japan.  Upon 
all  these  islands  and  coasts,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fox  Islands,  the  fur  seals,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  have  been  nearly  exterminated ;  which  ia  the  more  to  be  regretted,  to 
spesk  merely  in  a  commercial  sense,  since  their  fur  has  become  peculiarly  valuable  as  a 
substitute  for  beaver  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  mufls,  &c.  So  much  so,  that  a  good 
skin,  as  we  have  been  informed,  will  now  sell  in  the  United  States  for  a  Spanish 
doubloon. 

To  give  an  instance  of  the  rigorous  industry  of  the  North  American  sealers,  we  have 
heard  it  stated,  on  very  good  authority,  that,  between  the  years  1794  and  1804,  they  killed 
in  the  small  island  of  Masafuero  alone  three  millions  of  fur  seals,  which  they  sold  ia  China 
for  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

t  The  British  trade  with  Peru  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  the  trade  of  all  other 
nations  with  thateountry :  the  total  value  of  imports  being  eight  millions,  and  the  British 
somcthmg  more  than  four  nuUions  of  dollars.  This  amount,  it  maybe  presumed,  will  soon 
be  increased  by  the  China  and  Bfanilla  trade*  which  is  now  thrown  open  to  British  subjects, 
and  which  has  hitherto  been  monopoliied  l^  the  Americans,  and  upon  the  same  agreeaUe 
terms  as  the  whale  fishery— that  is,  prindpally  on  Britbh  capital.  The  annual  amount  of 
this  trade  with  Pern  alone,  and  for  her  conaomption,  is  600,000;  with  the  whole  Pacific 
iiAU§Utd9  abort  of  two  miilions  of  dollars,  which  may  be  oompntad  as  aa  laaeHm  of  40 
P9re§nt  on  tb€  ei^/fd  laretted  lo  China  wd  HaailU. 
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were  of  have  irrigated  and  fertilued  the  wvr]d, 
onld  be  have  either   ceased  to  flow,   or    are 
u  fear-  wasted  at  their  bo urco.    Shame  to  Eag- 
in  plant  land— the  oulj  countrj  that  could  have 
df  what  staiA  the  plague,  and  jet  has  witaess- 
inea  for  ed  iis  desolating  coune  with  indifler- 
StalM,  eQce,  although  thoiuanda  of  her  owu 
annual,  cliildron  are  uumhercd  among  its  vir- 
st  make  tims !  England,  we  repeat,  is  the  onljr 
I     The  countrj  that  can  stay  the  plague  ;  bu< 
'  justice  cause  the  eDormooa  mortgage  debt  due 
ane,  its  by  Spanish  America  to  British  eub- 
lu  no-  jecta  giTCB  her  an  exclusive  right  toin- 
irEatt-  tcrfere.   Letherrise,  then,  for  a  while, 
but  the  from  her  crouching  ambiguous  policyi 
and,  assuming  the  generous  drguity  of 
In  the  better  da;s,  let  her  step  forth,  in  the 
favoured  country,  the  mountain  exercise  of  her  undoubted  right,  and 
ti  of  Pern  are  capable  of  sup-  bid  these  struggling  nations  cease  from 
[  any  imaginable  quantity  :  and  their  strife,  and  compel  them  to  dis- 
idersland  that,  from  its  similarity  band  their  armies,  and  lay  aside  their 
wool  of  England,  it  has  a  pecu-  tinsel  and  their  swaggery,  until  they 
lerit  in  our  market.     It  is  likely,  have  paid  their  debts.      Under   this 
iTcr,  to  he  improved ;  for  Merino  wholesome    and   uecessary    restrunt 
lavc  been  lately  introduced  from  their  feverish  throes  would  soon  sub' 
South  Wales,  and  as  the  absurd  side — the  arts  and  the  virtues  of  peace 
lices  which  have  hitherto  check-  would  diffuse  their  purifying  and  in- 
eiportation  are  giving  w&;r  be-  vigorating   energies  through   all  the 
be  inQuence  of  a  more  enlight-  veinsofthe  social  body — theprofligate 
>alicy,  there  is  no  saying  to  what  military,  those  im'f amenta  mahrvm, 
this  interesting  commerce  may  would  be  absorlied  by  productive  la- 
rsued.  hour,  and  Spanish  America  would  be 
tbo   precious   metals    it    were  in  a  condition  to  perform  the  part  al- 
unneceesary  to  point  out  the  lotted  to  it  by  the  Creator,  in  his  uni- 
endent  importance,  both  to  this  versal  scheme  of  beneficence. 
very  other  country.     Afler  the  We   were   led    into    this    vein    of 
mvulsion  which  shook  England  thought  by  the  perusal  of  Dr  Smith's 
ic  United  Slates  to  their  centre,  very  interesting  and  instructive  work, 
as  felt  more  or  less  throughout  entitled  Peru  as  it  ia ;  and  we  were 
rilised  globe,  no  paper  will  be  about  to  diemiss  it  with  the  commen- 
ted any  where  that  is  not  con-  dalion  which  it  deservea,  when  an  old 
le   into   gold    and   silver;    and  and  privileged  friend  of  ours,  who  was 
rs  must   consequently   hold    in  formany  years  residenlin  Lima,  walk- 
a  much  larger   supply  thereof  cd  into  our  laboratory.     Like  most  of 
eretofore.   The  demand  for  gold  our  countrymen  who  have  become  ha- 
iver,  therefore,  must  daily  in-  hituated  to  the  seducing  climate  and 
,   and  in  the   ssme   proportion  gentle  ethics  of  that  singular  place,  he 
that  counlry  rbe  in  importance,  is  what  he  calls  a  lotopKagitt — 
whence  only  it  can  be  supplied, 

y,  Spanish  America.  'Aaa'  itiri  fitiXtn*  fui' itritiri  Au-rt- 

.    Spanish    America,  ever  since  ^ayun 

denee,  has  been   vibrating   he-  !'  "       "       r*  t*   » 

profligate  misrule  and  the  wild-  r»«i. 

larchy— between  intestine  com-  Ody.  9.  v.  96. 
n   and   foreign  war  ;    nor  does 

seem  to  be  any  probability  of  its  Ur,  to  use  the  Limentau  figure,  which 

ig  on  its  centre.     Consequently,  is  precisely  to  the  same  purport  as 

1  rich  treasures  are  locked  up —  Homer's,  "  Na  tornado  el  agua  de  la 

ire  little  better  than  sealed  foun-  Pila" — he  has  tasted  the  waters  of  ^e 

and  the  streams  which  should  foQutdn,  and  can  never  be  happy  but 


in  Lima.*  Our  mutual  sajatations  be-  January^  was  preceded  by  a  ^ntlt 
ing  concluded,  we  drew  our  ample  shower  of  rain." — V.  i.  p.  7«  This 
morocco  to  the  fire-side,  and  lowering    is  a  fact  worthy  of  obserration.     It  is 

not  unusual  for  earthquakes,  CTen  in 


OUT  htophagiit  sofUv  down  into  it — 
"sofUy  down,  softly  down** — we  placed 


Lima,  to  be  succeeded  oy  the  fall  of  a 
Peru  as  it  is  before  him,  and  waited  few  rsdn-drops,  andsomeof  theaeTerer 
the  result.  That  chair,  like  the  Py-  shocks  by  heavy  showers.  This  hap- 
^ian  tripod,  as  all  the  world  can  tell,  pened  in  1746,  when^  the  city  wai 
is  full  of  inspiration,  and  we  had  a  ruined,  and  Callao  buried  in  the  sea  i 
mind  to  try  its  influence  upon  our  and  it  was  conndered,  as  no  doubt  it 
friend.  But  notwithstanding  he  had  really  was,  as  great  a  calamity  as  the 
tile  advantage  of  a  subject  which  of  earthquake  itself.  We  always  landed 
all  others  was  the  most  agreeable  to  that  electricity  was  the  agent  that 
him,  he  was  pretty  considerably  dull,  precipitated  the  water  on  these  occar 
as  our  friends  on  the  other  side  the  sions,agiunstthe  opinion  of  some  end- 
water  would  say,  and  we  knew  that  nent  philosophers,  and,  amooff  otliersy 
his  idiosyncracy  was  not  adapted  to  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  celebrated 
the  meridian  of  our  morocco.  How-  M.  Humboldt  himself,  who  maintain 
ever,  we  took  down  liis  commentary  that  earthquakes  are  not  aeeompanied 
as  he  delivered  it,  such  is  the  privi-  by  any  perceptible  increase  or  dimi- 
lege  of  that  chair,  with  all  the  autho-  nution  of  electricity  in  the  atmoi- 
rity  of  the  plural  number — and  thus  it  phere.  But,  as  water  might  be  pre- 
runs  : —  cipitated  by  the  simple  conoqadon  of 
The  work  opens  with  a  description  the  superincumbent  air,  as  it  some- 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Lima  cli-  times  happens  during  disehuges  of 
mate — its  influence  on  man  and  beast  artillery,  we  never  ventured  bevond 
-*and  the  atmospheric  phenomena  as  a  mere  conjecture.  The  fact,  how- 
indicated  by  the  barometer,  hygrome-  ever,  here  recorded,  of  an  earthqoaka 
ter,  and  thermometer.  In  the  inha-  being  preceded  by  rain,  and  that  in 
bited  parts  of  the  coast  of  Peru,  the  the  driest  season  of  the  year^  and  in 
equability  and  mildness  of  the  climate  a  region  where  rain  is  almost  un- 
are  remarkable,  and  we  admire  the  known,  seems  to  confirm  our  hypo- 
beautiful  arrangements  whereby  a  thesis — ^if  not,  how  was  the  rain  pro- 
country  so  near  to  the  equator  is  con-  duced  ?  While  on  the  subject  of 
stantly  refreshed  from  above  and  from  atmospherical  phenomena*  it  may 
below,  from  the  mountains  and  from  not  be  impertinent  to  mentioiii  that 
the  sea,  so  that  the  summer  heat  of  the  gales  of  wind  never  reach  the  sborea 
▼alleys  of  the  coast  rarely  exceeds  83  of  Peru,  or,  to  use  the  nautical 
deg.  of  Fahrenheit.  *'  On  one  occa«  expression,  they  do  not  "Nowhame.*^ 
sion,**  says  Dr  Smith,  "  when  we  oh-  O,  it  is  beautiml  to  stand  upon  a  pro- 
served  the  barometer  fall  from  29  montory,  and  look  out  upon  the  an- 
9-10tli8  to  29}  inches,  there  had  been  blime  Pacific  rolling  its  awfol  soigea 
a  smart  earthquake,  which,  though  it  in  thunder  on  the  beach,  while  all 
happened  in  the  usually  dry  month  of  beyond  those  stormy  ridges  b  smooth 


*  «  Nft  tornado  el  agm  de  It  pilt." — This  it  tn  txprMtion  whidi  tht  Lhaoutot  wtre 
wont  to  uie  with  grett  eonpltceney,  tnd  with  bo  little  retton,  to  dteott  th«  onohtateMBli 
of  their  city,  which  made  tU  who  htd  once  known  it  anwilUng  to  Ittvt  it.  Bat  the  qptU 
it  broken  now.  It  it  no  longer  the  city  where  no  one  wtt  ioflered,  in  t  worldly  ■toae^  to 
be  either  poor  or  •orrowrul— it  it  no  longer,  in  thort,  the  City  of  the  Kinga.  In  ear 
travels  we  htve  frequently  met  with  individutlt  who  htd  reiided  in  Lima  during  ita  pahny 
dtyt,  and  we  here  tlwtya  been  ttrock  with  the  tffection  they  retain  towardt  it — they  q>eaa 
like  banithed  men.  The  "  pile,"  referred  to,  it  a  magnificent  bronae  fbnntain  m.  the  oeBtrtef 
the  principal  tqnare,  whose  dimentiont  we  cannot  tUte ;  but  it  it  very  large,  of  estquitita 
tymmetry  and  workmanthip,  and  worthy  of  particular  mention.  In  the  time  of  the.Tiee- 
royt  it  wtt  guarded  by  a  tentry  dty  tnd  night,  but  now  Itt  merit  teens  no  longer  to  bo 
Boderttood.  To  give  tn  inttanee  of  the  vnlgariting  eharaeter  of  the  rtvelotioQ,  wt  it- 
aember  to  have  teen  thii  beautiful  foontaia  paiated  by  order  of  tho  ODfttaaeut^  ea  iOMS 
Mtrietic  oeosaion,  with  itripet  of  red  sad  whita^  Am  a  groomli  wiiilBsal,  ft«fei  lap  16 


«,i(  it.  s«l . 

oute.  we  tn  told  «l  p.  17,  b  lo  nmr 

Tate  Bod  dagrftde  j  Uiii  ii  tbe  effiNl  in 
X  grsnter  or  law  daf  rM  of  all  nnirorM 
ciimales  ;  "  th*  equabililj  artha  te«, 
pemiure  of  iha  ui,"  mt  Arbuthsot, 
"  rendered  the  AiUtlei  Uif  i"  bM  v« 
beliere,  with  our  author,  that  it  U  wb. 
where  m  nnarkaUe  ae  in  Lima, 
Indeed,  the  inbabilantt  (oew  le  prUe 
theweltet  apon  It,  u  a  pedagaitw  li 
wont  la  pride  himaelf  upon  hit 
'■  emoUU  mouM  nee  •lull  aeM  (tn»" 
—a  line  whieh  we  have  hated,  bj  Ike 
bj,  and  net  wUheut  na*«ii,  from  onr 
earlieat  jenth.  They  teem  to  le<rft 
upon  this  domettleatlnir  qoalitf  ef 
their  atmoepfaere  a»  a  diaclpline  af 
their  own.  Whan  an  European  ar- 
rive* among  Iham,  In  what  ii  nlf  arif 
called  rud*  htalth—mi  rude  It  deee 
certainly  appear  to  the  effbminala 
Limeno — the;  mrTer  bim  with  a 
■mile  and  a  *■  dejale,  Ine^o  eaeri".— 
which  ma;  be  Eagliab«d  in  the  warft 
of  the  old  eoDg— 


When  that  rarocioua  and  traenUnt  <U 
Vicwoj  Amat  arrired  in  Limat  th* 
folloiriDg  pasquinido  wai  put  up  in 
;b  preTula  along  the  whole  of  this  the  great  square — "  aqui  le  amantan 
t  paeaes,  with  the  eaceplion  of  a  leon^s" — "  Modi  tamed  here  \"  and  it 
lod  comparatiTelj  narrow  vallrfs,  ta  said  that  Ihcy  one  day  brought  the 
DottiiBg  but  hot  sandy  deaerU,  matter  to  tbe  test,  by  throwing  a  line 
of  comee,  is  continuaJly  lotiag  acroM  tbe  ttreet,  where  his  earria^ 
I  and  more  of  iu  moJMure,  until)  was  waiting  at  the  palace  gatei,  lo  ae 
draws  near  to  Tumbez,  it  begins  lo  stop  hia  way.  But  how  tame  and 
)  saturated  with  the  damps  which  how  patient  was  the  lion  become  I 
;*er  hang  upon  the  equator.  Jf  He  merely  ordered  hia  coachman  to 
prevailing  wind  were  from  tbe  turn  round  and  take  the  opposite 
ii  instead  of  the  south,  tbe  whole  directiou.  Stories  such  as  these  the 
t  of  Peru  would  be  a  continuous  Limenog  delight  to  tell,  accounting 
It.  the  achievements  of  their  climate  at 

he  general  efiect  of  the  Lima  cli-     triumphs  of  their  own.*     From   the 


At  vol.  i.  p.  )9e,  our  tulbor  very  liuly  obaarrci,  tbit  iha  Limcno*  Aiid  ■  eeDDpNM> 
Cw  all  tbg  illt  nhich  th«  RciolulioD  b»  brought  upoo  ihcm  in  tktir  iflidDM  cliBaU, 
lich  b«  ipplitt  liifa  niagulii  frlicii/  old  Hoiatr't  dncriptioo  of  th*  El/>ian  Sild*.  ^ot 
lovld  b(T>  bain  batter  pleiitd  if  b<  bid  given  ui  ■  tnnililion  of  hi*  own,  ioitcid  nf 
'a,  whicb,  bowgrar  melodioin,  and  in  ibal  IMpeat  it  ia  iainitablr,  dnaa  DaTaitbcleat 
th*  mj  painia  wbarala  tha  limililnda  ohitBjr  eoMMti.  Hia  nodaatr  bia  baqaaUhcd 
■  tuk  (if  Buppljing  Ihe  dcBciaDc;. 

TS  inf  ^n/nt  jS'arii  wiXu  it^mwira, 
Oil  Fi^iTM,  5t*  i{'  x"'**'  w*^!  ••*  "**'  V5f*» 
Aaa'  aa\  Ztpin*it  AivinaWaTT«(  iintt 
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generally  enerrating  effects  of  the  the  black  mingling  with  the  aatuniioe 
dimatey  we  are  naturdly  led  to  en-  temperament  of  the  Indian,  produces 
quire  what  is  the  general  mortality ;  a  character  at  once  gloomy  and  fero- 
and  this  information  is  given  to  us  cious.  On  the  contrary,  the  offispring 
(c.  2)  with  a  carefulness  and  diligent  of  the  white  and  tbe  Indian  is  gentle 
accuracy  which  challenges  our  confi-  and  inoffensiye ;  and  it  may  be  as* 
dence,  and  constrains  us  to  admit  the  serted,  in  genend  terms,  that  the  white 
melancholy  fact,  that  more  than  one-  race  produces  an  amelioration  of  all 
twentieth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lima  the  others  with  which  it  minxes.  The 
perishes  annually.  The  average  mor-  mulatto,  for  instance,  is  a  highly  in- 
tality  of  a  people  so  remarkable  for  tellectual  and  social  being,  abounding 
their  mode  of  uving,  and  under  such  in  good  qualities :  and  some  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  time  and  most  erudite  and  talented  men  in  Spa- 
place— in  a  dimate  to  which  there  is,  nish  America  belong  to  this  race, 
perhaps,  no  exact  parallel  in  all  the  C.  3  and  4,  on  the  food  and  dietetic 
world,  and  at  the  period  of  a  great  habitsof  Lima,  cannot  fail  of  interest- 
social  revolution's  a  valuable  addi-  ing  the  philosopher,  whose  object  it  is 
tion  to  the  volume  of  statistics,  and  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  hb 
powerfully  exemplifies  the  most  useful  own  species  under  every  variety  of 
of  all  its  conclusions,  showing  us,  on  circumstance,  and  survey  human  cha- 
the  one  hand,  how  mind  is  affected  by  racter  in  ail  its  phases.  These  two 
matter,  and,  on  the  other,  how  moral  artless  unpretending  chapters  have  all 
causes  are  productive  of  physical  the  charm  of  a  Dutch  picture :  they 
effects.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr  let  us  quite  into  the  interior  of  the 
Smith  exclusively  for  this  valuable  Limeuians,  and  make  us  better  ac- 
information,  and  for  a  correct  esti-  quainted  with  them  than  we  could  pos« 
mate  of  the  population  of  Lima,  which  sibly  have  been  by  a  more  serious  and 
seems  never  to  have  reached  60,000  formal  introduction.  The  quantity  of 
souls,  whereas  it  has  been  stated  by  provisions  cooked  and  sold  in  the 
several  writers  at  70  and  even  80,000.  streets  b  enormous,  and  thb  is  a  fact. 
The  table,  p.  30,  of  the  different  as  the  Doctor  well  observes,  which 
castesywhich  exhibitsour species  stain •  *  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  dietetic 
ed  with  every  variation  of  colour  be-  habits  of  the  vulgar  and  the  needy, 
twixt  black  and  white,  u  very  inter-  (P.  35.)  But  it  does  more — it  g^ves 
eating.  Of  'all  these  varieties,  it  us  a  key  to  their  moralities  also,  and 
should  be  observed,  the  Ghino  b  mo-  we  easily  gather  from  it  that  idleness 
rally  the  worst.    The  mercuriality  of  and  improvidence  must  be  the  com- 


But  the  glad  Mrth,  through  all  the  aDiiUng  hoiirt, 
Unwrought  by  man,  its  genial  tribute  poun : 
Stem  winter  frowns  not  there,  nor  snow,  nor  rain 
Deforms  the  skj*  or  desolates  die  plain  ; 
Bat  sea-born  lephjrs,  ever  on  the  wing, 
Boond  the  blest  bowers  eternal  freshness  fling. 

Bat  there  is  still  another  advantage  which  this  &youred  country  poisessss  ■  an  advantage 
btjond  the  privibgee  even  of  the  'H>.u#<«»  iti^/mn— these  are  the  pillars  of  everlasting  snow, 
whidi  send  forth  their  coolness  into  the  night,  while  the  sephvrs  are  reposing. 

(Oar  friend,  W.  Meleager  Hay,  has  this  moment  keebvined  an  off-hand  version— better 
than  either— because  more  literal,  and  equally  elegant.— C  N.) 

There,  without  toil,  man  spends  hb  Uiai ful  hoars : 
No  mow — ^no  rain— and  winter  scarcely  lowers  : 
Bat  ever  Zephyr's  gently-breathed  air 
Ocean  sends  forth,  to  cool  the  dwellers  there. 

Here  b  Pope's  paraphrase— a  poor  falsetto. 

'*  Stem  winter  imilee  on  that  anspicions  cUme : 
The  fields  are  florid  with  nnfliding  prime ; 
From  the  bleak  pob  no  winds  inclement  blow. 
Mould  the  roand  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  snow ; 
But  from  the  breesy  deep  the  fa^est  uhab 
The  Hmgnnt  monnors  of  the  weiism  csSbs.** 
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BMHi  defiMsts  of  Lima.  There  is  great 
Boral  discipHiie  in  a  kitchen  fire.  The 
teetion  on  cold  and  hot  qualities,  p. 
04*  according  to  which  the  good  or 
hid  eflbcta  of  food  and  medicine  are 
mgDoetieated^  is  very  amnsing.  The 
bo^or  is  excited  to  more  than  his 
Qsaai  doqnence  when  he  remembers 
the  drilliog  he  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  *'  wise  women  "  of  Lima  on  this 
nili|}eet*  But  he  will  forgive  them 
when  be  considers  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  moral  character  was 
estimated  in  the  same  manner :  *'  re- 
iert»"  says  one  of  the  wisest  among 
the  andeiitSy  **  refert  quantum  qoisque 
hunddi  in  se  caHdique  contineat .  Cujus 
in  illo  elementi  portio  prevalebit,  inde 
mores,  emnt.** — Sen.  de  ira,  /.  2, 
c,  19. 

The  condition  of  slaves  under  the 
Spanish  dynasty  was  so  happy,  says 
oar  author,  that  they  "forgot  that  they 
were  not  free."— P.  108.  We  have 
seen  them  glad  to  remember  that  they 
were  slaves:  we  have  seen  soldiers, 
who  had  been  emancipated  by  military 
service,  return  and  deliver  themselves 
up  to  their  former  bondage.  They 
found  the  protection  of  a  master  better 
than  that  of  the  laws,  and  knew  from 
experience  that,  as  slaves,  they  were 
fed  and  clothed  on  easier  terms  than 
when  they  were  free.  But  from  the 
mildness  of  the  servitude,  continues 
the  Doctor,  **  nothing  can  be  argued 
in  favour  of  slaveiy  as  such,  which  can 
never  be  otherwise  than  unjust  and 
unchristian.''  Withbut  arguing  any 
thing  in  fiivour  of  slavery,  but  giving, 
on  the  contrary,  due  praise  to  aU  who 
have  endeavoured  to  abolish  it,  we 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  fiict,  that  all  that 
has  been  done  hitherto  has  only  con« 
tributed  to  exacerbate  the  evil  it  was 
intended  to  remove.  The  slave  trade, 
if  it  be  diminished  in  quantity,  which  is 
by  no  means  certain,  is  undoubtedly 
aggravated  in  kind.  As  it  is  illegiti- 
mate, it  has  fallen  into  desperate  hands, 
and  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  which  it 
is  horrible  to  think  of.  We  are  inclin- 
ed to  believe  that  if  the  energy  which 
has  been  emjployed  in  the  hopeless 
task  of  extinguishing  slaverjr,  baa  been 
devoted  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
slave's  condition,  it  would  have  achiev* 
ed  more  solid  good.  Hopeless,  we 
say,  because  we  consider  that  the  race 
to  which  the  African  negro  bdongs,  is 
indudedln  the  prophecy  which  doomed 
Canaan  to  be  *•»  senant  of  lerranti 


unto  his  brethren"  (Gen.  c.  ix.  v.  25), 
in  whom  were  included  all  the  rest  of 
mankind.  All  tlie  legislation  of  man 
is  vain  against  the  word  of  God:  a 
servant  of  servants  that  race  will  be  as 
long  as  the  present  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence continues.  Like  the  Jews  and 
the  Arabs,  they  are  fulfilling  a  prophecy 
in  the  sight  of'^all  men :  like  them  they 
are  bearing  continual  witness  to  the 
truth  of  God*8  word  and  tlie  unchanse- 
ableness  of  his  decrees :  and  on  that 
very  account  are  they  entitled  not  only 
to  our  compassion  but  to  our  respect 
and  gratituae,  since  their  sufferings  are 
our  edification.  But  seeing  how  the 
case  stands,  it  were  better  that  we  ma* 
nifested  our  kindness  towards  them, 
not  in  vain  efforts  to  achieve  their  li- 
berty, which,  because  they  are  vain,  do 
only  make  their  condition  worse,  but 
in  mitigating  and  sweetening  their  sla- 
very, and  making  it,  as  far  as  possible* 
conducive  to  their  temporal  and  eter- 
nal welfare. 

*'  There  is  among  these  gifted  wo- 
men," says  the  Doctor,  sj^aking  of 
the  Limenas,  "  a  great  enfrit  de  carps, 
so  that  the  greatest  sinner  among 
them  is  never  left  without  a  ffentle 
voice  to  plead  her  cause,  and  piuliate, 
when  she  cannot  exculpate,  a  sister's 
errors : — no  one  ventures  to  throw  the 
first  stone  at  the  unfortunate;  and 
there  insensibly  arises  a  gradation  of 
vices  and  virtues,  dove-tuling  into 
each  other  so  as  to  constitute  a  social 
whole,  wherein  the  different  degrees 
of  moral  deviation  are  all  shaded  by 
an  overflowing  charity.** — Vol.  i.  p. 
131.  This  is,  indeed,  a  fearful  com- 
bination, and  it  is  the  chef'denttfre  of 
the  enemy  to  have  enlisted  charity  on 
the  side  of  vice.  Better,  on  the  wholes 
how  much  soever  we  may  condemn  it 
in  the  individual,  is  that  rigorous  un- 
sparing surveillance  which,  in  other 
countries,  women  ezerdse  over  eaeh 
other,  showing  mercy 

«'  To  every  fsilfaig  bat  their  own. 
And  every  wo  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  dster'i  ibame." 

X.  Bfr<m*§  Giaour. 

Sdll,  wherever  there  is  charity  there 
is  hope.  Let  good  example  once  bo 
in«»f|fi<M^  in  high  places,  and  charitj 
will  be  won  over  to  virtue.  ^  Exampl^ 
in  mere  human  morally,  is  omnipo- 
tent—^ inter  cansas  mammm  noitro- 
mm  est»  qadd  irlfimm  ad.  vurbc^* 
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ffbn  of  had  example  is  deplorable }  requisitesy  f entleneis   and   doeilitj. 

but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  per-  But  thoce  qualities,  as  tbej  are  paa* 

suaded  that  there  is  more  than  a  com-  siye«  may  be  used  for  good  or  for  OTil. . 

pensating  attractiveness  in  the  ezhi<  Sinee  the  Reyolution,  they  hare  been 

bition  of  moral  beauty.     But  this,  the  lamentably  abused  ;  and  we  are  sorry 

most  important  of  all  reformationt  if  to  say»  thai  licentiousness  and  iofide- 

Bot  practicable  until  revolution  ceases*  litT,  imported  from  France*  have  made 

till  society  is  restored  to  a  state  of  a  host  of  proselytes*  or  rather  Tietims* 

q^escence,  and  the  dregs  have  settled  among  them :  a  bad  exchange  for  the 

tb  the  bottom.      But  to  turn  away  honest  bigotry  of  their  Spanish  anees- 

from  a  subject  afflicting  yet  not  hope-  tors*  who  laid  hold  on  tne  mysteries 

less*  we  are  amused  at  the  innocent  of  God*  i  puno  ctrrndxh  with  a  close 

simplicity  of  the  following  passage  :.^  deterniined  grasp*  and  walked  blind** 

**  The  ladies*  when  young*  and  long  fold  to  heaven.    Let  us  hope  that  they 

before  they  become  marriageable*  are  will  not  be  all  corrupted*  and  that  the . 

tanght  to  anticipate  their  own  omnU  hour  of  regeneration  is  at  hand.   . 

potence   at   fifteen.*' — P.  ISO.      At  The  superstition  which  is  so  bo. 

what  epocha  does  the  worthy  Doctor  morously  described*  p.  166*  aa  seareh- 

sappose  that  the  fair  ones  of  our  own  ing  for  the  Englishman's  dollars  in  his. 

dear  country  begin  to  dream  of  eon-  grave,  is  not  a  whit  more  barbarous 

Soest !    Alas !  alas  I  **  de  tenero  me-  than  the  opinion  which  pervades  all 

ttantur  ungui*" — we*  for  our  own  classes  of  society  in  Peru,  and*  until 

part,  cannot  remember  the  time  when  very  lately*  has  regulated  hs  eommer- 

we  were  not  their  captive.  oial  policy*  namely*  that  the  silver 

<<  If  we  consider  all  things  in  the  which  pur  eountrymen  export  ls*little 

eireumstanceB  of  the  Peruvimns*  their  better  than  stolen*  and  that  they  are 

Story*  from  first  to  last*  must  awa-  preying  on  the  life*bloed  of  the  ooim* 

hen  an  interest  in  the  mind  of  eve-  try.     All  exportation*    in    short*  is 

ly  enquirer  into  their  past  and  pre-  looked  upon  with  jealousy, 

sent  state,  rather  than  dispose  him  The  **  state  of  the  medical  seheolt 

to  censure  them  indiscriminately  for  aBdpractioeofmediclne**'p.l79-198r 

their  error.  We  may*  indeed*  wonder  is  very  well  described.     But  what  a 

not  to  find  fewer  good  qualities  among  pity  it  is  that-the  botanical  region  of 

them  ;  and*  on  the  other  hand*  not  to  this  science  has  been  so  little  eultivat- 

•ee  the  fiercer  passions  that  utterly  ed  in  a  country  where  nature  seems  te 

brutalize  human  nature*  and  agitate  have  eoneentrated  all  her  climates  and 

every  corner  of  society,  more  called  temperatures*    and   brought  all   her 

into  action  among  a  medley  of  igno-  treasures  within  a  small  compass*  ott 

nmt  and  discordant  castes*  passing  purpose*  as  it  were*  to  provoke  our 

without  adequate  preparation*  from  enriositys  and  where  the  native  inba^ 

one  extreme  of  government  to  another*  bitants  are  skilfhl  herbalists*  and  eould 

and  from  one  civil  broil  into  another  reveid  te  us,  if  we  would  epndesoend 

of  greater  confusion  and  minrale.**—  te  enquire  of  diem,  so  many  importaftt 

Vol.  i.  p.  158.  secrets.    Cfaichona  was  a  part  of  their 

This  is  a  sound  and  charitable  con-  maUria  mediea  before  a  Viceroy  gave 


elusion.     There  is  every  reason  to     it  his  name,  or  the  Jesuits  usurped  the 
believe  that  these  interesting  people     honour  of  Ita  discovery.     Botanists* 


Would  soon  flourish  in  all  the  beauties  and  some  of  them  of  desens^d  celebri- 
of  social  life*  if  they  were  cultivated  ty*  have  travelled  through  extensive 
with  the  fostering  hand  of  a  ste^y  '  tracts  of  the  country,  mit  what  have 
paternal  government*  and  were  more  ^y  done  f  Thev  have  given  us  skilful 
subjected  than  they  are  to  the  curb  of  genealogies  of  the  plants,  but  of  their 
moral  and  religious  discipline— <<  those  viitues  tfa^  say  little  er  notiifaig.  It 
wins***  to  use  the  beautiful  expression  k  as  though  one  should  write  a  histery 
^the  eloquent  Solis*  *'  without  whose  -  ef  human  beings  and  make  no  men- 
lestraint  man  is  lef^  all  alone  with  his  tkm  of  their  souls.  Our  author*  vol.  H. 
aatiire."*   They  have  the  twe  chief    p.  61*  has  given  a  list  of  tw^veplants, 

do  ««7o  ftwoo  .1  hogibN  w  oMte  i  tdto  efn  DUMtaMlaf*.''  . 


with  101110  BOtiM  of  thiir  me^diial  people-Ulie  superintvnding  authority 

tlttaes.    Bat  whit  am  twdtro  plaoti  which  perraded  the  whole  of  societ  j 

Ottt  of  flQrHailt  ?  *  from  top  to  hottom^  tempering  and  aa- 

TbO  Itatt  of  edoeaUoil  b  the  pre*  similating  itaelf,  as  it  descended  to  all 

mux  day»  which  It  sketched  with  faith-  the  yarioos  gradations  through  wliich 

ftdiiMii  fimbs  t  lad  contraat  to  the  it  pafl8#d»  tiU  it  reached  the  poorest 

solid  ^yMm  of  better  times,  which,  Indian  in  his  cabin— like  the  knotted 

mLeandnodtefiiple,  IsstiUTenerablo  cord  ^the  quipu)    which  descended 

hi  itfe  ilragtteiits.    Antiquated,  though  from  the  highest  point  of  general  hia- 

h  wa«»  that  eould  Uot  have  been  a  bad  tory  to  the  last  trifial  occurrence  of 

lystem  Whieh  collected  those  precious  the  day, — when  he  sees  and  remembers 

Slid  now  negleeted  folios— which  pro-  these  thinn,  his  heart  sinks  wit^r. 

Aueod  In  tnal  remote  and  secluded  him  to  find  himself  a  ruined  abject 

emmtry  the  writers  of  the  Mercuric  slave !  If  for  all  that  he  has  lost,  he 

Pemano— which prodncedan  Olaride,  had  gained  the  gospel,  he  might  in- 

tiie  anthor  of  the  AangeUo  en  2W.  deed  rejoice  in  Uie  exchange.     But, 

tp|fb,  and  a  Villaran,  who  still  lingers  generally  speaking,  the  religion  he  has 

among  the  broken  columns  of  the  learned  is  little  better  than  the  gen- 

Fornm,  Uie  ptofoundest  Jurist  of  Span-  tility  of  his  forefathers ;  while,  on  the 

ish  Ajnerica.     We  shall  be  fflad  if  other  hand,  he  has  greatly  fallen  off 

**  the  new  school  for  law  and  philoso*  in  morality,  and  in  all  that  elevates 

phy,**  p.  IM,  be  as  fruitful  as  the  old  the  mind  or  enlarges  the  heart.     In 

one*     At  present;,  however,  it  Is  eri-  short,  they  have  the  defects  which 

dMitlT  premature ;  for  the  floorings  of  naturally  spring  from  their  degraded 

the  Aik  have  been  broken,  and  must  condition,-^nd  who  is  it  that  taunts 

boMp^red.    Bvery  thing  else  Is  idle  them?  Their  oppressors!  **  Of  such 

mtU  that  mdimental  work  is  com*  persons,**  says  our  author,  *'  we  mav 

pleted.  DO  allowed  tu  ask,  have  they  ever  a^ 

lo  hii  description  of  the  Peruvian  forded  the  Indian  any  rational  en- 
Highlands,  which  oontdns  some  very  couragement  to  honesty  and  industry  ? 
spirited  sketches  of  mountain  aoenery.  Have  thejjr  ever,  by  fair  dealing,  per- 
eur  anthor  Introdaeea  us  to  a  very  sin-  severed  m  the  ezperiinent  of  deser- 
Ifttlar  personage^  whom  he  denomi-  ving  the  eonfidence,  of  conciliating  the 
Bates  the  prieM^y  distiller,  under  whose  affections,  or  of  calling  forth  the 
ansplees  we  are  made  acouainted  with  kindly  sympathies  of  these  humbler 
the  whole  machinery  m  the  Sierra  sons  of  the  soil  ?  What  virtue,  except 
trader  and  eonsei]uenUv  with  the  pro-  patience,  were  they  permitted  to  dia« 
dnttion  of  the  sod,  and  the  habits  and  close  under  Spanish  oppression  — - 
eharaeter  of  its  Inhabitants.  As  the  (would  it  were  mitigated  under  the 
pennve  Indian  surveys  the  monuments  patriot  system !) — when  their  masten 
of  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  his  supplied  them  with  the  necessaries  of 
Incaa— the  aqnednets — the  tambos—  life,  just  on  what  terms  they  pleased, 
the  roads — ^tbe  terraoed  gardens^  and  when  the  Indians  could  realize  no 
gardens  now  no  more— the  faded  foot-  propertv,  however  much  they  re- 
stepe  of  fertility  long  passed  away—  douolea  their  toil,  for,  in  general,  the 
how  hb  heart  rickensl  When  he  re-  fruit  of  their  labour  was  not  their 
Bsoibers— and  he  has  not  foigotten,  own.**—  Vol.  ii.  p.  147*  These  art 
the  paternal  care  of  the  fkther  of  his    home  questions,  and  they  embrace  the 


•  Toi  U.  p.  S88k  la  a  aoto  to  the  Appendis,  aeatkHi  is  sude  of  the  Qnteo.  the  fli* 
antidote  egiiiist  poison.  It  has  been  said,  that  in  the  aortlicni  parts  of  Mexieo, 
la  thoffolf  of  Calilbnila,wbore  the  eowtry  is  ovsffrvnbfisBeMDio  troop*  of  wild  dom, 
sad,  eOBSSqnsBtiy,  wliero  hydrophobia  is  prsvaloDt,  tUt  dreadfol  diseeao  is  cured  wilh 
Oeiee.  we  have  travetted  in  those  regions,  and  resMsaber  that  it  was  commonly  as- 
serted thai  the  ladiaiis  liad  a  speaiflo  for  bydrophobia^bot  it  was  not  Guaeo,  neither 
io  we  Ihink  that  Gnaeo  woold  grow  In  that  eUmate.  It  waa  •  most  nauaeoui  boTaiw 
aga,  whoae  ingtedleats  we  sever  could  asoertalo,  and  was  administered  at  intervals  to 
the  patieat,  atttU  pgeftwa  pscspiiatisa  wse  praieasdt  If  we  femamber  weU,  Captain 
Oww,  R.  v.,  tells  «,  that  on  theeoest  of  AlHeathe  loeked-jaw  is  cored  on  thssaaM 
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whole  cause  of  the  Indian.  Can  we^ 
then,  be  surprised  to  heart  that  "  the 
curates  who  reside  in  the  mountain 

?^len8  and  deep  corries,  feel  assured, 
rom  the  well  Known  feelings  cherish- 
ed by  their  flocks,  that  when  the  day 
arrives  when  these  uneducated  men 
of  the  hills  shall  understand  what  are 
their  own  political  rights  and  physical 
strength,  and  shall  be  commanded  by 
bold  and  sagacious  leaders  of  their 
3^ra  blood  and  kind,  they  will  fear- 
fully and  cruelly  avenge  their  wrongs 
on  all  advenedizos,  all  exotics — on 
their  white  oppressors  and  sable  in- 
terlopers?"—Vol.  ii.  p.  167.  Yes! 
subdued  revenge  may  be  called  the 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  Indian, 
and  it  accounts  in  a  great  measure  for 
that  melancholy  mein  which  the  Doc- 
tor attributes  to  the  effect  of  moun- 
tain scenery.  Yes !  it  is  a  dark  eco- 
nomy of  vengeance — it  is  the  "  odium 
in  longumjaciens'^ — it  is  the  eye  bqnt 
on  remote  but  certain  retribution. 

''As  we  approach  still  nearer  the 
capital,  where  Glen-Rimac  unfolds  its 
wide  and  fertile  acres  of  deep  alluvial 
soil,  we  see  that  this  goodly  land,  when 
denied  water,  puts  on  a  look  of  desert 
sterility." 

The  obvious  and  more  immediate 
cause  of  this  sterility  is  undoubtedly 
want  of  irrigation,  owing  to  the  ruin- 
ous condition  of  the  aqueducts.  But 
there  is  another  cause,  which  is  opera- 
ting slowly,  but  with  unremitting 
energy,  and  threatens  ultimate  deso- 
lation. We  mean  the  sea  sand  which 
is  marching  incessantly  before  the 
trade  wind.  ^Already  it  has  sur- 
mounted the  lofty  bills  which  form 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  Lurin,  and  is  com- 
ing down  in  large  waves  upon  the 
cultivated  ground.  The  same  is  ob- 
servable on  the  elevated  plain  which 
is  Tablada,  where  the  tops  of  the  bills 
show  like  Egyptian  oases,  and  from 
whence  the  sand  is  pouring  down  in 
enormous  masses  on  the  sugar  planta* 
tions  of  San  Juan  and  Villa,  in  the  val- 
ley of  Rimac.  We  have  often  pointed 
out  this  important  phenomenon,  but» 
strange  to  say,  we  have  never  met 
with  any  one  who  had  either  heeded 
or  understood  it.     Most  persons  sup- 


posing that  the  sand  had  always  been 
there,  and  others,  who  had  observed 
that  it  contained  marine  shells,  look- 
ing upon  it  as  a  vestige  of  the  deluge .t 

The  description  of  the  Cerro  Pasco* 
Vol.  ii.  c.  1.  is  very  interesting,  and  the 
best  account  that  has  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished of  that  famous  mining  ground. 
As  it  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
country  where  political  economy  is 
only  beginning  to  be  known,  the  re- 
venue laws  of  Peru  have  operated, 
hitherto,  as  a  premium  on  smuggling, 
and  particularly  in  the  precious  metals, 
from  their  comparative  ea&iness  of 
transportation.  Thb,  accordingly, 
appears  to  be  a  great  evil  in  Pasco, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  remove  it  by 
the  establishment  of  a  mint  there — a 
measure  which,  in  our  mind,  will  fail  of 
its  object.  The  true  and  only  way 
of  putting  down  smuggling  is  to  lower 
the  export  duty,  so  that  smuggling 
will  not  pay.  If  this  were  done,  the 
revenue  arising  from  the  mines  would 
be  very  considerably  increased.  The 
protector,  Santa- Cruz,  has  permitted 
the  exportation  of  silver,  copper,  and 
other  ores,  duty  free,  subject  merely 
to  the  payment  of  one  dollar,  or  four 
shillings,  as  a  registry  fee,  on  every 
i^ve  thousand  pounds  of  metal.  That 
this  will  be  really  beneficial  to  com- 
merce we  are  inclined  to  doubt,  when 
we  consider  the  expense  of  conveying 
the  ores  to  the  coast ;  but  the  fact  is 
otherwise  important,  as  manifesting  a 
liberal  spirit,  which,  we^e  glad  to 
observe,  is  the  honourable  character- 
istic of  the  commercial  code  lately 
promulgated  by  His  Excellency. 

"  The  real  rental  of  the  state,"  we 
are  told.  Vol.  ii.  p.  104,  *»can  hardly 
at  any  time  be  clearly  ascertained. ' 
This  IS  true :  the  amount  of  multifa- 
rious embezzlement,  which  is  enor- 
mous, being  an  unknown  quantity,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  come  to  a  cer- 
tain conclusion  on  this  subject.  But 
from  the  best  data  that  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  revenue  of  North  Peru, 
which  embraces  the  departments  of 
Lima,  Libertad,  Junin,  Huavlas,  and 
Amazonas,  may  be  estimated  at  some- 
thing more  than  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars, of  which  nearly  three-fourths  are 
produced  by  the  department  of  Lima.* 


'  Wig  abMUperiukpa  not  be  far  wrong  in  estimating  the  revenue  of  Boatli  Pera  at  of 
maeb  wore*  mad  tbuM  the  revetooe  of  what  was  Pm  pTov«r^  up  to  tbt  -date  of  the 
J*mi»BoJirjMa  Conf^derMcj,  would  be  Bom^ihing  moi%  tihaa  t<rax  viS^Qua  ol  do^^wcv 
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Peru  €LS  it  is. 
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sent^  by  reasoi  of  a  large  mill, 
itabliahment  b^  sea  and  land, 
foreign  inyasi  a  has  rendered 
arj,  the  revec  e  falls  short  of 
penses.     But  a     hese  expenses 
3arly  two-thlrc      greater  than 
rould  be  in  time  of  peace,  a 
considerable  surplus  would  re- 
if  this  incubus  were  removed. 
It  reckoning  the  increase  that 
dailjr  take  place  in  every  brand 
revenue,  it*  tranquillity  and  se- 
were    established  throughou 
)m)try,    and  all    its    resource :« 
hed  and  augmented  by  the  fos 
hand  of  an  enlightened  an* 
cent  government.     Here,  then 
.  section  alone,  we  have  a  larc^ 
e,  out  of  which  provision  migh 
ide  for  the  British  creditor,  ali 
iered  away  in  military  expenses, 
or  this,  as  we  said  before,  Eng- 
3  responsible,  not  only  to  her 
ibjects,  but  to  the  whole civilizei 
—to  the  common  family  of  man- 
Having    the    power  and  th 
;o  interfere,  her  supineness  is  un 
nhuman,  and,  what  is  scarcely 
>  be  deplored,  it  is  most  despi« 

m  the  weather-beaten  plains  of 
,  at  the  enormous  height  of 
)  feet,  the  Doctor  leads  us  down 
luebreda,  pointing  out  to  us  all 
;  worthy  of  notice  on  the  road, 
it  the  distance  of  twenty- two 
iS,  and  the  mediate  elevation 
00  feet,  he  lands  us  in  his  hap- 
lley — the  valley  of  Huanaco — 

he  resided  for  three  years.  He 
bes  it  with  evident  tenderness, 
ith  the  same  candour  that  marks 

work,  he  clearly  shows  us  that 
ience  has  done  every  thing  there 
lan  nothing,  and  that  it  is  only 
?r  exemplification  of  the  melan- 

truth,  that  where  the  Maker 
sen  most  profuse,  the  creature 
St  indifferent.  From  Huanaco 
ttention  is  naturally  directed  to 
rtile  regions  which  confine  upon 

the  Pampa  del  Sacramento  and 
fer  Amazons — the  richest  plain 
loblest  river  in  all  the  world. 

would  we  have  given  to  have 
d  the  timid  unconfiding  Malthus 
\\\s  ground  !   But,  alas  I  no  body 

there  but  the  painted  savage ; 
ip  to  this  day,  the  fairest  portion 
)  earth  is  useless  to  man,  and 
lever  fulfilled  the  intention  of  its 
cent  Creator  1    Notwithstanding 


the  fine  periods  of  Don  Jose  Lagos  y 
Lemus,  it  is  very  certain  that  there 
has  hitherto  existed  a  great  prejudice 
against  the  admission  of  foreigners  to 
these  regions,  and  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Amazons  has  not  been  desired 
by  the  people  of  Peru.  Lieutenant 
Smyth  and  Mr  Lowe  experienced 
this,;  and  it  was  the  true  reason  why 
those  praise- worthy  individuals  failed 
of  the  principal  object  of  their  enter- 
prize. 

"  It  is  the  ordinary  practice,"  says 
our  author,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Inca 
Indians,  "  for  the  whole  body  of  men 
to  co-operate  in  any  great  work,  such 
as  constructing  bridges  for  theur  corn- 
mon  good,  or  building  houses  for  the 
convenience  of  individuals,  on  which 
occasions  one  party  conducts  stones 
and  tnrf,  another  builds  the  walls,  a 
third  conveys  timber  from  the  distant 
woods,  and  a  fourth  cuts  and  lays  on 
the  thatch,*'  &c. 

This  is  an  interesting  relic  of  Inca 
discipline.  By  this  division  of  labour 
and  unity  of  purpose,  which  they 
learned  from  the  bees  better  than  from 
treatises  on  political  economy,  they 
constructed  those  stupendous  works 
whose  ruins  we  survey  with  amaze« 
ment — in  Cuzco — in  Tia- Huanaco— 
in  the  aqueducts,  which  are  still  the 
best  in  the  country,  after  three  cen- 
turies of  civilisation — in  the  royal 
roads,  those  Giant's  Causeys,  which 
traverse  the  whole  empire,  and  which 
Humboldt,  if  we  remember  right,  pre- 
fers before  the  Roman  I  That  enlight- 
ened traveller  might  have  added  that 
they  are  abo  monuments  of  a  refined 
policy  worthy  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
world  ;  for  the  Incas,  like  the  Csssars, 
considered  no  country  subjected  to 
their  dominion  until  they  had  made  a 
high  road  through  it  for  their  legions. 

"  The  Indians  are  said  to  indulge 
in  the  hope  of  yet  seeing  a  prince 
of  their  own  race  on  the  throne ;  and 
such  has  been  their  well-founded  and 
now  habitual  mistrust  of  the  whites, 
that  they  have  never  revealed  where 
all  their  own  treasures  and  those  of  the 
Incas,  which  were  buried  after  the 
death  of  Atahualpa,  are  to  be  found.'* 
—(Note,  vol,  ii.,  p.  168.)  There  is 
no  doubt  that  treasures  to  an  incal- 
culable amount  are  concealed  under 
ground,  the  secret  of  which  passes 
down  from  father  to  son,  among  these 
enduring,  self-denying  people.  Many 
of  them  are  living  in  great  apparent 


tlwrkM  fifwi «  aa  eiooUent  muraal  fan  Ihey  perish  with  faiendible  eele- 

«f  yMphjlaitio  nikiy  wkkh  vrery  «m  ritr.  *'  —Vol.  2,  p.  246. 
,      tho  mb  tiM  MiMM  to  whieh  thef        The  two  diTisionfl  of  the  Appendix 

tfplw  witt  do  well  to  obieiTe.     Wo  which  treat  of  the  zoology  of  Western 

puttBolariy  approTO  of  the  following  Peni,  and  the  geology  of  the  country 

•ution— <*  All  ezeeia  in  Ao  ontieular  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Areonipa  uo 

Mcndoa  should  bo  avoided  bj  every  interesting,  not  only  for  the  infomuK 

prapomnaMyiaehassnitableelothing,  tion  whieh  they  contain,  but  as  em« 

liBiperatolifingy  andmoderate  bodily  bracing  all  that  has  been  written  on 

ttmoiif  dbo.    The  contrary  praeti<Ss  natural  history  by  native  Pemvians. 

if  oBOonraging   sweats   by  heating  We  are  amused  with  the  quaint  fonna- 

drinks  has  a  bad  tendency,  both  moral  lity  with  wliich  the  author  of  the 

and  pbyiieal  j  phyaically^  it  produces  former  of  these  divisions  quotes  tho 

sooner  or  later  gastric  and  hepatic  Trojan  war,  as  an  instance  of  epido- 

isea J  morally,  it  fhmishes  a  pre*  mics  beginning  with  animals.     It  is  a 


lest  Moi  ozeaBo  for  deep  potations  ;  proof,  however,  of  the  old   bard'a 

and*  tho  ond  of  all  ia,  a  broken-down  accurate  observation  of  nature— an 

cottstiftlon,  and  a  mfaid  impaired  in  essential  quality  of  all  poets,  by  tho 

in  nobkat  powers."*- Vol.  8,  p.  201.  b^e.   If  we  remember  rightly,  Thucy- 

How  Bsany  victims  are  annually  sacrf-  dides,  in  hLi  admirable  description  of 

ieod  to  that  devilish  angffestion,  which  the  plague  of  Athens,  mentions  that 

appaara  to  aanotion  indulgence  with  it  began  with  dogs.  In  Peru,  towards 

tho  anChority  of  wisdom,  that  wliere  the  end  of  1825,  a  frightful  and  very 

nonpitalion  la  profoaa^  drhikingshouH  fatal  epidemic  bfoke  out  among  horsei^ 

oo  mora  so  I  and   was   communicated  to   human 

Tho  noceasity  in  all  changes  of  cli-  beings,  as  we  can  answer  from  our 

mate  of   attending  to  the  enticular  own  painful  experience,  having  taken 

economy  is  very  jowcbrfully  exempli-  it  from  a  favourite  horse.     It  resem^ 

fied  in  the  foQowmg  interesting  fact  bled  the  glanders ;  for  there  was  a 

xelated  in  the  Appendix.   ''  The  Uaek  virulent  defluxion  from  the  nose,  and, 

cattle  of  the  Sierra  do  not  endure  the  in  some  cases,  the  bronchial  glands 

climate   of  the  coast;  immediately  inflamed  and  suppurated.  The  remedy 

that  they  descend  from  their  native  which  was   most  successful   among 

mountains,  to  use  the  vulgar  expres-  horses  was  fumigation  with  sulphur, 

sion,  they  become  touchai:  that  is.  It  is  certain  that  epidemics  do  often 

they  become  stupified,  and  die  wiUi  begin  with  the  lower  animals ;  whe- 

amazing  rapidity.     On  examining  the  Uier  or  not  they  be  more  particularly 

entrailaof  cattle  thus  cut  ofl^  the  Uver,  fatal  to  our  species  when  they  thus 

which  has  a  broiled  appearance,  is  ascend  to  ns  from  below,  we  cannot 

observed  to  be  indurated.    I  conc^vo  say,  but  the  matter  is  worUi  enquiring 

that  these  animals  are  affected  by  into. 

transition  of  climate  in  the  same  man-  Spealdng  of  the  desert  which  is  tra- 
cer as  the  human  species ;  for  as  soon  versed  in  ascending  from  the  coast  to 
BB  the  bullocks  from  the  high  and  cold  Arequipa,  our  author  says : — *^  Tra- 
regions  of  the  Andes  arnve  on  tiie  vellers  have  remarked,  that  along  this 
warm  coast,  the  circulation  of  their  arid  plain,  which  extends  about  twenty 
blood  is  unusually  accelerated  and  leagues  inland,  there  are  numerous 
directed  to  tho  surface;  but,  as  the  moveable  sand-hills,  of  regular  figuro 
skin  which  coven  them  is  too  thick  like  a  half-moon,  with  the  convex  side 
and  unyielding  to  allow  of  proper  always  looking  to  the  sea.*'— Vol.  ii» 
transpiration,  tho  oooseqnoiice  is,  that  p.  27^ 

there  arises  an  ardent  fover  whiok  We  have  often  jonmeyed  among 
destroys  them.  In  beeves^  thu  fovor  these  hsif-moons.  They  are  com- 
is  more  vblent  and  burning  than  it  ia  poaod  of  tho  lighter  particles  of  tbo 
in  the  paco  or  alco#  beouise  the  akin  aand,  whidi  is  generally  of  a  greyish 
of  the  latter,  bemg  of  thinner  teztara  oolonr  and  mixed  with  pumice-stone, 
than  that  of  the  oxen,  oflbiB  leas  naiat.  indicating  a  volcanic  origin.  That 
ance  to  the  outlet  of  tho  hmMNira :  ao  these  crescents  move  we  are  inclined 
that,intheanimahiofiBerakin,theio  to  doubt.  That  they  have  been  form- 
comes  ont  a  salutary  omptioii  which  ed  by  tho  trado-wind,  is  evident  from 
saves  them,  whOo  in  tho  Uaok  o«ttla  their  eosvez  aides  beinff  invariaUY 
nothing  of  this  sort  opMn%aBd  thenar  tvnad  to  te  dbv^^BBAk  \rasx  Vsi«&»^ 
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IN  THE  SAME. 

Alone  in  intellect — oft  he  withdrew 
From  his  blithe  fellows,  and  afar  would  stray. 
On  bj  the  Nith,  in  the  dim  close  of  day : 

And  there  would  murmur,  midst  the  falling  dew. 

Strains  that  all  mirth  could  sadden  and  subdue. 
Whilst  marvelled  much  his  comrades,  lightly  gay. 
He  should  be  sad  whose  wit  woke  mirth  alway, — 

He  who  could  find  not  "  audience  fit  though  few.** 

The  tide  subsides,  the  tumult,  and  the  stir : 
The  stream  flows  on,  and  slumbers  in  its  bed  . 

We  look  around  us  stiU,  for  things  that  were : 
The  clouds  are  rosy,  though  the  sun  is  fled : 

For  they  with  whom  we  think,  and  would  confer. 
Prove  oftentimes  the  distant,  or  the  dead. 


ON  VISITING  RYDAL  MOUNT. 

Long-sought,  and  late-discovered,  rapt  is  he 
Who  stands  where  spring  the  Niger  or  the  Nil6  ; 
And  I,  like- wearily,  who  many  a  mile 

Have  voyaged  and  have'travelled,  proudly  see. 

Of  this  famed  Mount  the  living  Castalie : 
Cheered  by  the  Poet's  hospitable  smile, 
I  breathe  the  air  of  the  song-hallowed  pile,— 

With  but  half  faith  what  is  can  really  be. 

Flow  on,  O,  holiest  river  I  even  like  Time, 
Till  both  your  waters  in  one  ocean  end : 

Flow  on,  and  with  refreshment  many  a  clime 
Copiously  visit,  mountain  stream  sublime  I 

Thankful,  these  moments  at  your  source  I  spend- 
Not  without  awe,  as  though  it  were  a  crime. 

Washington  Browne,  New  York. 


KATE. 
FROM  lake  WALLENSTADT,  SWITZERLAND. 


1. 

Lonely,  as  a  place  enchanted. 

Lies  the  lake,  in  silence  deep  ; 
Round,  as  warrior  chiefs  undaunted 
Watch  somethroneless  queen  asleep, 

Stand  the  cliffs  in  stern  array  1 

Fissured  piles  of  strata  grey, 

By  the  water  worn  away. 

Your  large  eyes  would  larger  grow 

At  their  monstrous  forms,  I  know. 

With  a  solemn  joy  elate. 

Were  you  here,  my  bonnie  Kate ! 

2. 
Far  above,  their  blue  tops  soar, 

Spire  and  tower  in  outline  bold. 
All  beseamed  with  snow-streaks  hoar. 

Solemn,  lonely,  bright  and  cold ! 
There  the  soft  olouds,  as  they  rove. 
Pause — and  stooping  from  above 
Kiss  the  crests  they  seem  to  love  1 
You  would  deem  them  spirits  fair. 
Playing  each  one  with  the  hair 
Of  its  giant  warrior  mate, 
Were  you  here,  my  lively  Kate ! 

VOL.  XLV,  NO.  CCLXXXI. 


3. 
Black  upon  the  slopes  so  green. 

Swarm  the  arrow-headed  pines ; 
Here,  like  troops  with  steady  mien» 

Who  in  ordered  squares  and  lines. 
Wait  attack,  with  vantage  good ; 
There,  like  foragers  pursued 
By  a  peasant  multitude. 
In  close  flight  they  seem  to  press 
Up  the  hill,  till  we  could  guess 
Which  their  stronghold,wh at  their  fate, 
Were  you  here,  my  winsome  Kate  I 

4. 

Balanced  on  the  mountain  side. 

High  in  dizzy  loneliness^ 
Oft  a  daring  pine  is  spied. 

Like  a  cragsman  in  < 
Where  all  footi 
Doubtful,  wh 
If  to  1     1       or 

I  f  oTi 


{e>        lo  end, 
rrdv        t  to  wend, 
I 
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Kate, 


{[Marci^ 


5. 


9. 


Now  the  gliding  Yassd  passes. 

Cascades  all  aroimd  us  dasbing ; 
Some  in  downward-pointed  masaet^ 

Densely  smoking,  fiereelj  flashing  t 
Some  upon  the  slopes  redine 
Like  fixed  veins  or  silver  fine,  , 
As  Uie  net-wofk  spiders  twine ; 
Others  hang  like  new-combed  fleece^ 
Ribb'd  across  in  wavy  creases  I 
Ton  eould  ne*er  your  gazing  sate^ 
Were  you  here,  my  fine-nenred  Kate  t 

6. 
Overhead  the  clouds  float  1^— 

But  can  scarce  their  way  pursue. 
For  the  taU  clifis  touch  the  sKy ; 

Look !  from  its  intensest  blue 
Ck>mes  a  snowy  cascade  slipping, 
0*er  successiye  ledges  trippmg — 
*Tis  a  white-winged  angel  stepping 
Down  from  heaven !     Oh,  you  would 

prize 
Those  serenely  glowing  eyes. 
That  sweet  sxnile  compassionate. 
Were  you  here,  my  deep-souled  Kate ! 

7. 

Fdntly  sing  the  thrushes,  hark ! 

Far  in  yonder  air-hung  grove ; 
Pouring  bolder  notes  the  lark 

Dots  the  azure  up  above ! 
Lavishly  his  lays  he  flings 
All  around,  and  as  he  sings 
Spreads  and  folds  his  trembling  wings 
With  imeasy  jnotion,  quite 
Thrilled,  convulsed,  mth  his  delight! 
You  would  sing  with  joy  as  great. 
Were    you  here,   my    sweet- voiced 
Kate! 

8. 
By  the  ashy  rocks  below, 

Mark,  a  hermit-fisher  grey. 
How  the  heron,  to  and  fro 

Slowly  flaps  his  stealthy  way  I 
Though  alit,  his  long  wings  see 
Still  are  flapping,  as  though  he 
Poised  himsdf  unsteadily ; 
Then  unmoving  as  the  rocks 
Which  in  hue  so  well  he  mocks. 
Where  he  is,  you  scarce  could  state. 
Were   you    here,  mj  bright-eyed 
Katet 


Oft  the  beetling  ramparts  ape 

Gothic  gables  quaia^  punn*d ; 
Oft  seem  faced  wn  aHioy  a  shape 

Carved  by  aaeient  Coptic  hand ! — 
Watchful  wl  the  trees  aloof 
Dark-ied  chalets,  weatherproof 
With  pnjeetmg  shadowy  roo^ 
Seem  to  hint,  how  well  yon  may 
In  this  tranquil  Eden  stay  :— 
What  desire  would  they  create, 
Were  you  herci  my  pensive  Kate  ? 

10. 
Some  depressed  to  see  all  kindness 

Sunk  in  ruthless  rage  for  gold. 
Sick  of  party's  cherish'd  blindness. 
Thus  their  wishes  might  unfold: 
Here,  with  joys  unknown  to  riot, 
Sound  repose  and  simple  diet. 
Books,    and   love,  and  thoughtful 

quiet. 
One  might  dream  a  life  away. 
Always  cheerful,  often  gay  I 
You  would  wbh  for  no  such  fate. 
Were  you  here,  my  wiser  Kate  1 

11. 
Well  you  know,  though  Nature  waste- 
Wonders  here  no  words  can  frame. 
Custom  dulls  the  keenest  taste. 

Use  makes  even  wonders  tame ! 
Leisure  has  a  leaden  wing, 
'  Happiness,  where'er  it  spring, 
Always  is  an  active  thing ; 
And  whatever  it  profess. 
Solitude  is  selfishness, — 
Homely   truths   would    have    their 

weight. 
Were  you  here,  my  thoughtful  Kate  1 

12. 
Then  our  dear  and  noble  land 

Would  present  to  memory's  eye. 
If  no  hills,  no  rocks  so  grand. 

Hearts  as  firm  and  minds  as  high ! 
Nature  never  has  designed 
Aught  so  wondrous  as  the  mind 
Of  mysterious  humankind  I 
You  would  knowwherc'mindisflashing 
Rapid  as  the  cascade  clashing ! 
You  would  bless  yoiir  home,  your 

state. 
Were  you  here,  my  English  Kate ! 

Alfred  Domett. 


JIM]  Eariiet  A9IM  Mbnd  SoMffi  and  Poms.  Mi 


BARLIER  ENGLISH  MORAL  SONGS  AND  POEMS. 

Ta>  entrance  of  Spenser  and  Shak-  domain^  there  are  many  mansions— 
ipeare  on  the  scene  of  English  litera*  many  varieties  of  snsceptibUity — ^manj 
tan  immeasnrahly  elevated  the  stand*  degrees  of  delight.  A  sound  and  en- 
•rd  b^  which  its  performances  were  lightened  judgment  may  see  in  the 
to  be  judged;  and  in  now  reviewing  works  of  man,  as  in  those  of  nature^ 
one  department  of  that  literature,  we  an  unlimited  variety  of  beauty  and 
ibel  that  a  yery  different  allowanee  is  goodness,  extending  from  the  most 
to  be  made  for  the  writers  who  pre-  unmense  to  the  most  minute.  In  pro* 
ceded  and  for  those  whofoUowed  thism.  ductions  of  the  most  opposite  charao- 
la  the  earlier  class,  we  may  admit  ters  as  to  dignity  or  magnitude,  an 
the  plea  that  the  poetry  of  this  coun-  analogous  if  not  an  equal  degree  of 
try  was  yet  in  her  nonage — that  her  excellence  may  be  recognised,  if  there 
attemptswere  more  deserving  of  praise  be  symmetry  of  proportion  and  pro- 
than  her  failures  of  condemnation—  priety  of  purpose.  In  the  pursuits 
and  that  her  irregular  and  tentative  whether  of  science  or  of  taste,  the 
efforts  afforded  the  best  hope  of  at-  presence  of  truth  or  loveliness  is  alike 
tuning  a  perfect  knowledge  and  com-  perceptible  through  every  link  and  at 
mand  of  noble  thoughts  and  appro-  either  extremity  of  the  chain  of  ex- 
priate  language.  But  no  excuses  of  istence.  An  admiration  for  the  um« 
this  kind  can  be  received  after  the  brageous  majesty  of  the  giants  of  the 
period  when  the  mighty  masters  we  forest  does  not  wean  our  affections 
have  mentioned  displayed  their  per-  from  the  littie  wild-flowers  that  lie  at 
fections.  It  was  not  to  be  tolerated  our  feet :  the  contemplation  of  the 
that,  from  their  stndns  of  heavenly  orbs  and  systems  of  the  heavens  them- 
harmony,  the  ear  should  be  distracted  selves  does  not  teach  us  to  look  with 
by  the  empty  jingle  or  grating  discords  scorn  or  indifference  on  the  crystal 
of  those  who  covdd  offer  for  its  delight  spherelets  that  linger  tn  the  morning 
neither  power  of  sentiment  nor  ele-  grass.  Wo  even  find  an  additional  plea- 
gance  01  execution.  An  example  had  sure  in  tracing  the  same  laws  ana^the 
now  been  afforded  in  which  the  most  same  relations  in  objects  that  appear  in 
exqiusite  poetry  was  made  the  vehicle  some  respects  to  be  so  different.  In  like 
of  tiie  purest  virtue  and  the  profound-  manner  the  sincere  sentiments  of  an 
est  wisdom.  A  proof  had  been  given  bumble  heart,  when  fittingly  express- 
that,  in  our  native  language,  we  pes-  ed,  will  be  equally  sure  to  please^ 
sessed  an  instrument  whose  compass  though  they  will  not  please  in  an 
and  diversity  of  tone  coukl  give  ex-  equal  degree,  with  the  most  sublime 
pression  to  every  variety  of  feeling,  emotions  or  the  most  exquisite  con- 
whether  lofty  or  refined,  tender  or  ceptions  of  genius.  The  great  cause 
terrible.  Those,  then,  who  had  not  of  disgust  or  contempt  in  literature  is 
something  to  say,  that  was  worth  not  simplicity,  but  affectation — not 
saying,  and  who  could  not  present  it  the  lowliness  of  the  sentiment,  but 
in  a  shape  thatwas  calculated  to  please,  the  absence  of  any  sentiment  what- 
werc  bound  to  remain  silent,  and  leave  ever — not  the  poverty  of  the  subject^ 
the  national  taste  to  satisfy  itself  in  but  the  disparity  between  the  subject 
that  inexhaustible  supply  of  delight  and  the  execution — between  the  at- 
and  instruction  which  the  works  of  tempt  and  the  success.  The  works  of 
true  genius  had  placed  at  its  com-  ShaKspeare  and  Spenser,  therefore, 
mand.  still  left  ample  room  for  the  exertions 
Yet  the  production  of  such  sublime  of  very  inferior  powers,  if  judiciously 
compositions,  though  calculated  to  employed  ;  and  they  who  have  the 
raise  the  standard  of  ideal  perfection,  hignest  admiration  for  these  master- 
and  in  a  particular  manner  to  purify  pieces  of  art,  will  probably  be  -the 
the  taste,  was  by  no  means  incom-  most  easily  pleased  with  humbler  ef- 
patible  with  the  encouragement  of  forts  which  present,  ho'wcvcr  feebly, 
minor  effusions,  if  possessing  rela-  a  faithful  reflection  of  nature  and 
tiirely  and  after  their  own  kind  an  ap-  virtue. 

propriatc  merit  in  matter  and  in  man-         We  do  notfln^  wftQW^^'5i^«^%tJl 

ver,  la  tbehumaa  heartj  as  in  a  nobler  Spcnsct  any  mVciOT  \rv»<i^^  ^y^  ^^ 
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"  Althongh  my  biding  home  be  not  imbost  with  gold* 
And  that  with  conning  skill  my  chambers  are  not  dress'd, 

Whereas  the  curious  eye  may  sundry  sights  behold, 
Yet  feeds  my  quiet  looks  on  thousand  flowers  at  leastf 

The  treasures  of  the  plain,  the  beauties  of  the  spring, 

Made  rich  with  roses  sweet  and  eyery  pleasant  thing. 
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"  1  like  and  make  some  loTe,  but  yet  in  such  a  sort 
That  nought  but  true  delight  my  certain  suit  pursues ; 

Ky  liberty  remains,  and  yet  I  reap  the  sport. 
Nor  can  the  snares  of  love  my  heedful  thoughts  abase ; 

But  when  I  would  forego  I  haye  the  power  to  fly. 

And  stand  aloof  and  laugh,  while  others  stanre  and  die* 

"  My  sweet  and  tender  flocks,  my  fidthfbi  field  compters. 

You  forests,  holts,  and  grores,  you  meads  and  mountains  highi 

Be  yon  the  witnesses  of  my  contented  years. 

And  you,  O  I  sacred  powers,  Touchsafe  my  humble  cry : 

And  during  all  my  days  do  not  these  joys  estrange. 

But  let  them  still  remain  and  grant  no  other  change." 


IR  COMMBNDATION  OF  A  SOLITARY  LIFE, 


"See  where  the  babes  of  memory  are 

hdd, 
Under  the  shadow  of  Apollo*s  tree, 
Thst  plait  their  garlands  fresh,  and  well 

apaid. 
And  breathe  forth  lines  of  dainty  poesy. 
Ah  I  world,  farewell  1   the  sight  hereof 

doth  tell 
^^  true  content   doth   in  the   desert 

dwelL 

"  See  where  a  cave  presents  itself  to  eye. 


"  At  peep  of  day,  when,  in  her  crimson 
pride. 
The  mom  bespreads  with  roses  all  th« 
way. 

Where  Phcebus'  coach  with  radiant  course 
must  glide. 
The  hermit  bends  his  humble  knees  to 
pray; 

Blessing  that  Qod  whose  bounty  did  bo- 
stow 

Such  beauties  on  the  earthly  things  below. 

"  Whether  with  solace  tripping  through 
the  trees 
He  sees  the  citiaens  of  forest  sport. 


By  nature's  hand  enforced  in  marble     Or  'midst  the  wither'd  oak  beholds  tho 


reins; 
^here  climbing  cedars  with  their  shades 
deny 
The  eye  of  day  to  i^o  what  there  re- 
mains; 
A  couch  of  moss,  a  brook  of  silver  clear. 
And  more,  for  food  a  flock  of  savage  deef . 

"  Then  here,  kind  Muse,  vouchsafe  to 
dwell  with  me. 


bees 

Intend  their  labour  with  a  kind  consort; 
Down  drop  his  tears  to  think  how  they 

agree 
Where  men  alone  with  hate  inflamed  bo* 

**  Taste  he  the  fruits  that  spring  from 
Tellus'  womb. 
Or  drink  he  of  the  crystal  spring  that 
flows. 


My  velvet   robe   shall  be  a  weed  of     He  thanks  his  God,  and  sighs  thehr  cursed 


doom 
That  fondly  wealth  in  surfeiting  bestows; 
And  with  Saint  Jerome  saith,  the  desert  is 


grey; 

And  lest  my  heart  by  tongue  betrayed  be. 
For  idle  talk  I  will  go  fast  and  pray : 

No  sooner  said  and  thought,  but  that  my     A  paradise  of  solace,  joy,  and  bliss, 
heart 

Ifis  true  suppoe'd  content  *gan  thus  im- 
part: 


""  Sweet  solitary  life,  thou  true  repose, 
Wherein  the  wise  contemplate  heaven 
•right. 

In  thee  no  dread  of  war  or  woridly  foes. 
In  thee  no  pomp  seduceth  mortal  eighty 

lo  thee  no  wanton  emn  to  win  with  words, 

JfarJmking  toyt,  wbiet  eitj^  life  aflbrds. 


"  Father  of  light,  thou  msker  of  tho 

heaven. 
From  whom  my  being,  and  well-being 

springs. 
Bring  to  effect  this  my  denred  steaveuy 
That  I  may  leave  the  thoughts  of  worldly 

things: 
Then  in  my  trouhVei  ii^WMm  ^^  ^3nai% 
My  Muse  touc^msMl  i&a  vql^^bl  ^  \o^^ 

rhymo.* 


«» 
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We  shall  conclude  our  quotations    the  powerful  alchemj  of  genius  mora 
from  Lodge  with  **  The  Contents  of    conspicuous  in  transmuting  a  piece 


the  Schedule  which  Sir  John  of  Bour- 
deaux  gave  to  his  Sons^**  extracted 
from  his  pastoral  romance  of  JRosaliml, 
from  which  Shakspeare  seems  to  have 
taken  the  hint  or  his  As  you  like 
it.  Literature  certainly  owes  more 
to  Lodge  for  that  suggestion  than  for 
any  direct  obligation  that  his  own 
poetry  has  imposed.  But  here^  as  in 
other  instances,  the  suggestion  is  al- 
most the  whole  mmt  that  belongs  to 
the  original  author,  and  nowhere  is 


of  very  indifferent  metal  into  fine 
g^ld.  The  play  of  Shakspeare,  while 
it  exquisitely  represents  the  true 
charm  and  uses  of  syWan  solitude,  as 
a  contrast  and  cure  to  the  oppoute 
tendencies  of  a  life  of  painted  pomp, 
affords  no  sanction  either  to  the  sick^ 
sentiment  or  the  presumptuous  mis- 
anthropy which  form  the  exdusiYe 
theme  of  inferior  writers  on  similar 
subjects. 


THE  CONTENTS  OV  THE  SCHEDULE  WHICH  BIE  70HN  OF  SOUEDSAUZ  (NLTE  TO 

HIS  SONS. 

"  My  sons,  behold  what  portion  I  do  give, 

I  teave  you  goods,  but  they  are  quickly  lost ; 
I  leave  advice  to  school  you  how  to  live ; 

I  leave  you  wit,  but  won  with  little  cost : 
But  keep  it  well,  for  counsel  still  is  won 
When  father,  flriends,  and  worldly  good  are  gone. 

"  In  choice  of  thrift,  let  honour  be  your  game ; 

Win  it  by  virtue,  and  by  manly  might : 
In  doing  good,  esteem  thy  toil  no  pain ; 

Protect  the  fktherleu  and  widow's  right : 
Fight  fbr  thy  fldth,  thy  country,  and  thy  king— 
For  why  ?  tUs  thrift  will  prove  a  blessed  thing. 

"  In  choice  of  wife,  prefer  the  modest,  chaste. 

Lilies  are  fidr  in  show,  but  foul  in  smell  t 
The  sweetest  looks  by  age  are  soon  defltced. 

Then  choose  thy  wife  by  wit  and  living  well : 
Who  brings  thee  wealth  and  many  fknlts  withal, 
Presents  thee  honey  mixed  with  bitter  gall. 

"  In  choice  of  friends,  beware  of  light  belief; 

A  painted  tongue  may  shroud  a  subtle  heart : 
The  siren's  tears  do  threaten  meikle  grief  1 

Foresee,  my  sons,  for  fear  of  sudden  smart ; 
Choose  in  your  wants,  and  he  that  friends  yon  then. 
When  richer  grown,  befriend  you  him  again. 

'<  Learn,  ^th  the  ant,  in  summer  to  provide. 
Drive,  with  the  bee,  the  drone  fti>m  out  the  hire; 

Build,  IUlo  the  swallow,  in  the  summer  tide  ; 
Spare  not  too  much,  my  sons,  but  spsring  thrive : 

Be  poor  in  folly,  rich  in  all  but  sin, 

So  by  your  death  your  glory  shall  begin. ' 


I* 


The  next  moral  author  on  our  list 
is  Robert  Southwell,  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  a  Jesuit,  but  Q.i  it  Ib  not  illiberal 
to  contrast  tilings  that  are  not  incom- 
patible) a  pious  man  and  a  blameless 
writer.     He  was  executed  in  1595,  in 
the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  affe,  a  yic- 
tim  to  Protestant  retaliation  for  Papal 
eraelhr.    Hia  poetry,  though  not  of 
iir^  Oilier^  doMnres  the  pndae  of 
^o^parmtinteationa,  and  Is  oiteii  sue- 


eessfhl  in  recommending  religions  and 
moral  thoughts  by  neat  language  and 
simple  illustration.  The  principle  on 
which  he  writes  is  thus  expkined  in 
an  address  prefixed  to  his  collected 
pieces  in  tne  edition  of  1636: — 
*'  Poets,  by  abusing  thehr  talents* 
and  making  the  foliiM  and  feignings 
of  lore  tiie  customary  saljecta  of  thur 
bane  entei^fowiii  Vii.^«  m  diaeredited 
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I  •  i  liar^  are  by  many  reckoned  bat  samei  or  to  b^pui  some  finer  piece# 
I     three  words  of  one  signification.    But  wherein  it  may  be  seen  how  well 
I     the  yanity  of  man  cannot  connter-  verse  and  virtue  suit  togeUier." 
I     poise  the  authority  of  God,  who,  de-  The  more  ambitious  attempts  of 
I      UTering  many  parts  of  Scripture  in  Southwell  are  not  well  sustained,  and 
I      verse,  and,  by  his  apostle,  willing  us  to  are  disfigured  by  forced  conceits  and 
I      to  exercise  our  devotion  in  hymns  and  excess  of  alliterations ;  and,  in  truths 
I      spiritual  songs,  warranteth  the  art  to  his  most  creditable  performances  are 
I      be  good  and  the  use  allowable.     But  those  shorter  verses  by  which  his  re- 
[      the  devil,**  he  continues,  *'  as  he  affect-  nutation  was  first  revived  in  Mr  Head- 
eth  deity,  and  seeketh  to  have  all  the  ley*s  Selections,     These  little  poems 
compliments  of  divine  honour  applied  are  formed  on  the  plan  of  working  out 
to  his  service,  so  hath  he,  among  the  a  simple  idea  by  a  variety  of  analogies 
rest,  possessed  also  most  poets  with  or  comparisons,  shortly  developed,  and 
his  idle  fancies.  For,  in  lieu  of  solemn  strung  together  by  no  thread  of  con- 
and  devout  matter,  to  which  in  duty  nexion  but  the  similarity  of  principle 
they  owe  their  abilities,  they  now  busy  which  pervades  them.     Yet  the  vein 
themselves  in  expressing  such  passions  of  thought  is  so  pure  and  gentle,  and 
as  only  serve  for  testimonies  to  how  the  illustrations  are  often  so  apposite^ 
unworthy  affections  they  have  wedded  agreeable,  and  pointedly  expressed^ 
their  wills.     And  because  the  best  that  the  effect  is,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
course  to  let  them  see  the  error  of  tremely  pleasing.     As  the  works  of 
their  works  is  to  weave  a  new  web  in  Southwell  are  rare,  we  shall  here  bring 
their  own  loom,  I  have  here  laid  a  few  together  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
coarse  threads  together  to  invite  some  besf  pieces  or  passages  &lling  within 
skUfuUer  wits  to  go  forward  in  the  our  plan. 

TIUES  00  BY  TURNS. 

"  The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again. 
Moat  naked  planta  renew  both  fruit  and  flower  : 

The  sorriest  wight  may  find  relief  from  pain, 
The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower. 

Times  go  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  course, 
^  From  foul  to  lair,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 

'*  The  sea  of  fortune  doth  not  ever  flow, 

She  draws  her  favours  to  the  lowest  ebb ; 
Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go, 

Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web. 
No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end, 
No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

"  Not  always  fall  of  leaf,  nor  ever  spring. 

No  endless  night,  nor  yet  eternal  day : 
The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing. 

The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 
Thus  with  succeeding  turns  God  tempereth  all^ 
That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fiiU. 

*'  A  chance  may  win  that  by  misehsnce  was  lost ; 

That  net  that  holds  no  great,  takes  Uttle  fish  : 
In  some  things  ail,  in  all  things  none  are  cross'd, 

Few  all  they  need,  but  aone  have  all  they  wish. 
Unmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  beiU, 
Who  least  hath  some,  who  moel  hath  never  all.*' 

SCOBN  NOT  THE  LEAST. 

"  Where  wards  are  weak  and  foes  encountering  strong. 

Where  mightier  do  assanlt  than  do  defend, 
The  feebler  part  puts  up  enforced  wrong. 

And  silent  sees  that  speech  could  not  amend ; 
Yet  higher  powers  must  think,  though  th«)  it^Vt 
When  BUB  ia  »et,  the  little  stars  YtV\  slAue. 
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The  Bhapsody  is  somewhat  more 
nnilti£moQ8  in  its  contents ;  but  here^ 
too,  though  arrayed  in  a  more  court- 
ly costume^  Cupid  is  still  the  leading 
character  of  the  Drama.  We  confess 
we  have  but  little  sympathy  or  admi- 
ration for  the  effusions  of  our  amatory 
poets  in  general*  who  appear  to  have 
felt  the  passion  more  in  their  head  than 
in  their  heart*  or  to  have  chosen  this 
theme  as  a  schoolboy  might  do*  that 
they  might  exercise  their  ingenuity  or 
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display  their  learning.  **  He  jests  at 
scars  that  never  felt  a  wound  ;'*  is  the 
remark  of  the  enamoured  Romeo  on 
the  merry  and  mocking  Mercutio.  But 
the  persons  to  whom  we  have  referred 
seem  to  have  reversed  the  proverb*  and 
to  have  affected  the  most  acute  agonies* 
and  the  most  desperate  extremities  of 
suffering,  without  having  ever  receiv- 
ed  a  scratch.  We  find  the  following 
moral  verses  in  the  Rhapsody  without 
the  name  of  any  author :— i 


RHAPSOUT  67. 

'<  The  Tirtuoua  man  is  free,  the'  bound  in  chains ; 
The*  poor,  content ;  tho'  banished,  yet  no  stranger  : 
The*  sick,  in  health  of  mind ;  aecore  in  danger ; 

And  o*er  himself,  the  world,  and  fortune  reigns. 

**  Nor  good  haps,  proud— nor  bad,  dejected  make  him ; 
To  God*f,  not  to  man*s  will,  he  frames  each  action : 
He  seeks  no  fame,  but  inward  satisfaction ; 

And  firmer  stands,  the  more  bad  tiortuDes  shake  him.' 


*> 


We  believe  that  the  two  collections 
^e  have  just  mentioned*  aro  the  ear- 
liest publications  which  contain  any 
number!  of  the  poetical  compositions 
of  Raleigh.  That  this  remarkable 
person  wrote  several  poems  of  merit, 
is  unquestionable ;  but  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  determine  either  what  are  his 
genuine  productions*  or  at  what  period 


which  indisputably  it  does  not*  having 
been  attached  to  pieces  supposed  to  be 
written  by  Shakespeare  and  other  con- 
tributors to  the  Helicon,  and  having 
probably  no  meaning*  except  simply 
that  of  Unknown.'  Tho  inference  as 
to  identity  of  authorship  arising  fron 
this  subscription*  seems*  indeed*  to  be 
not  much  more  correct  than  that  of 


of  hb  life  they  were  written.  A  late  tho  old  lady  who  was  struck  with  the 
elegant*  but  somewhat  fanciful  critic  number  of  works  that  were  written  by 
and  antiquary*  has  been  pleased  to  Finis.  Without*  however* examining 
invest  him  with  somewhat  like  mano-  very  critically  into  this  Question*  we 
rial  privileges  over  the  outskirts  of  shall  here  notice  such  real  or  reputed 
Parnassus*  and  to  have  appropriated  poems  of  Raleigh  as  fall  within  our 
to  him  all  the  waifs  and  strays  that  present  province.  These*  it  is  sin- 
were  worth  seizing.     The  collection  gular  to  observe*  are  to  be  found  not 


very  respectabl 
bulk*  by  ascribing  to  him  a  variety  of  years  after  Raleigh*s  death — we  mean 
pieces*  as  to  which  there  is  no  evi-  the  Religuice  fKoWonifln€p*  published 
dence  whatever  that  he  was  the  writer,  by  Isaac  Walton*  in  1651 .  The  piecef 
2'he  Lie,  or  the  SouTs  Errand,  is  there  we  refer  to*  bear  the  signature  of  J^* 
given  as  his*  not  upon  any  satisfactory  noto,  and  are  printed  along  with  Sir 
authority,  but  on  the  very  question-  *  Henry  Wotton*8  own  compositioni^ 
able  footing*  "  that*  though  the[^date  among  other  poems  said  by  Walton 
ascribed  to  this  poem  is  demonstrably  to  have  been  foimd  among  Sir  Henry*f 
wrong***  the  editor  knows  "  no  author  papers.  We  are  certainly  not  author- 
so  capable  of  writing  it  as  Raleigh.*'  ized  to  conclude  that  they  aro  Wot- 
Anotner  poem  is  assigned  to  bun  with  ton's*  but  there  is  still  less  ground  for 
an  equal  absence  of  proof*  and  simply*  ascribing  tfiem  to  any  one  else ;  and  it 
because  it  is  '^  not  unbecoming  the  vi-  seems  to  be  probable*  that  if  Ignoto 
gorous  mind*  the  worldly  experience*  was  known  as  the  exclusive  signature 
and  the  severe  disappointments  of  Ra^  of  Raleif^h*  Walton  would  have  men- 
leigh.*'  A  considerable  class  of  these  tioned  him  as  the  author*  as  he  hu 
poems  is  attributed  to  him#  on  no  done  in  other  instances*  both  in  hit 
other  authority  than  this  supposition*  Angler  and  in  the  Beliquies.  The  ftcift 
that  the  ugtisture  oflasoTo  affixed  to  that  we  «^sXL  m\m^  tt^^^utt^V^"^  ^ 
tbem  belongs  exolunreljr  to  Raleigh,  be  extrenMil;  \»W9AlNi« 


A  DKSCRJLPTIOlf  OF  THE  C0UNT&Y*8  fiECEEATIONS. 

"  Quivering  fean,  heart-tearing  carei, 
Anxiona  aighs,  untimely  teai% 

Fly,  fly  to  camttM, 

Hy  to  fond  worldUiig'a  iportay 
Where  trtrdiied  6B<doide  aaailei  are  glowing  still, 
And  grief  ia  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will ; 

Where  mirth's  but  mummery. 

And  sorrows  only  real  be. 

"  Fly  firom  our  country  pastimeS)  fly, 
Sad  troops  of  human  misery. 

Come,  serene  looks, 

Clear  aa  the  crystal  brooks. 
Or  the  pure  asured  heaven  that  smiles  to  see 
The  rich  attendance  on  our  poverty ; 

Peace  and  a  secure  mind, 

Which  all  men  seek,  we  only  find* 

**  Abused  mortals,  did  you  know. 

Where  joy,  hearts'  ease,  and  comforts  grow. 

You'd  scorn  proud  towers. 

And  seek  them  in  these  bowers, 
Where  winds  sometimes  our  woods  perhaps  may  shake, 
But  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  make, 

Nor  murmurs  e'er  come  nigh  us. 

Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 

•  **  Here's  no  fantastic  mask  nor  dance. 

But  of  our  kids  that  firisk  and  prance ; 

Nor  wars  are  seen. 

Unless  upon  the  green 
Two  harmless  lambs  are  butting  one  the  other, 
Which  done,  both  bleating  run  each  to  his  mother 

And  wounds  are  never  found. 

Save  what  the  ploughshare  gives  the  ground. 

*'  Here  are  no  entnq;>ping  baits 

To  hasten  too  too  hasty  fates, 
Unless  it  be 
.  The  fond  credulity 

Of  siUy  fish,  which,  worldling  like,  stiU  look 

Upon  the  bait,  but  never  on  the  hook : 
Nor  envy,  unless  among 
The  birds,  for  prize  of  their  sweet  song. 

*'  Go  let  the  diving  negro  seek 
For  gems  hid  in  some  forlorn  creek : 

We  all  pearls  scorn. 

Save  what  the  dewy  mom 
Congeals  upon  each  little  spire  of  grass, 
Which  careless  shepherds  beat  down  as  they  pass : 

And  gold  ne'er  here  appears. 

Save  what  the  yellow  Ceres  bears. 

"  Blest  silent  groves,  oh  may  you  be 
For  ever  mirth's  best  nursery  I 

May  pure  contents 

For  ever  pitch  their  tents 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rocks,  these  mountains. 
And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  purling  fountains : 

Which  w«  may  every  ytir 

3feet  when  w«  come  apfiiMiBg  ^te.'* 
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It  may  be  thought  that  some  of  the    fedingi   and  imagihation    on 


nt 


points  here  brought  out  are  of.  the 
nature  of  conceits,  in  which  fanciful, 
and  sometimes  merely  yerbal  con- 
trasts, are  exhibited  between  the  de- 
lights of  the  country  and  the  troubles 
or  vanities  of  the  world.  Yet  surely 
the  images  and  ideas  introduced  are 
beautiful  and  pleasing,  and  are  neither 
forced  nor  far  fetched.  There  are, 
weconceiye,  moods  of  feeling  in  which 
trains  of  thought  of  this  precise  cha« 
racter  are  natarally  suggested  to  the 
mind;  and  no  occasion  is  more  fa- 
vourable for  such  contemplations  than 
▼hen  the  comparison  here  drawn  is 
instituted  by  those  who,  dissatbfied 
with  their  experience  of  artificial  Ufe, 
are  enjoying,  in  all  its  freshness,  the 
pleasures  of  a  change  to  nature  and 
simplicity.  No  strong  passions  are 
at  work,  in  such  a  situation,  to  ^z  the 


acme 
great  and  engroflsiiig  object.  The 
heart  is  light  and  at  ease;,  ajid  the 
fancy  is  at  liberty  to  sport  widi  tl» 
successive  images  that  attract  its  at- 
tention, and  to  exert  even  some  in- 
genuity in  moulding  them  to  suit  its 
favounte  inclination.  Such,  though 
more  fantastic  and  querulous,  was  me 
spirit  in  which  the  melancholy  Jacques 
moralised,  by  the  river^s  side,  the 
spectacle  of  the  sobbing  deer  into  a 
thousand  similies,  and  found  in  it  mat- 
ter for  invective  against  all  the  modes 
of  human  life. 

Let  us  add,  from  Wotton,  another 
of  Raleigh's  or  Ignoto*s  moralitiefl, 
which  is  more  in  Jacques's  vein,  though, 
if  it  was  written  posterior  to  As  You 
Like  it,  we  may  think  that  it  might  as 
well  have  been  let  alone. 


DE  XOBTE. 

*'  Man's  life's  a  tragedy  :  his  mother's  womb 
(From  which  he  enters)  is  the  tiring  room; 
This  spmcioiiB  earth  the  theatre ;  and  the  stage 
That  coontry  which  he  lives  in  :  Passions,  Rage, 
Folly,  and  Vice  are  actors.     The  first  cry 
The  prologue  to  the  ensuing  tragedy. 
The  former  act  consisteth  of  dumb  shows ; 
The  second,  he  to  more  perfection  grows ; 
r  th'  third,  he  is  a  Man,  and  doth  begin 
To  nurture  vice,  and  act  the  deeds  of  sin : 
I'  thj  fourth,  declines ;  i'  th'  fifth,  diseases  clog 
And  trouble  him ;  then  Death's  his  epilogue." 


Another  speaker  follows  on  the 
same  side,  whose  voice,  if  it  were 
genuine,  would  be  worth  listening  to. 
The  verses  now  to  be  quoted  bear,  in 
the  Reliquia,  the  signature  of  Francis 
Lord  Bacon,  though  we  do  not  re- 
member that  any  poetry  has  ever 
found  admission  into  his  collected 
works,  except  some  translations  of 
psalms.  What  we  are  here  to  give  is 
not  very  poetical,  and  would  scarcely 


turn  the  balance  against  the  prose  wis- 
dom of  one  of  the  immortcd  Essayi, 
Civil  and  Moral.  Perhaps,  however* 
these  lines  have  some  touches  charac- 
teristic of  their  nominal  author,  and 
would,  at  least,  hold  a  respectable 
place  in  any  anthology  gathered  from 
the  effusions  of  lawyers  or  lord  chan- 
cellors. They  are  obviously  copied 
from  some  of  the  Greek  epigrams  on 
the  same  subject. 


THE  WORLD. 

'*  The  world's  a  bubble  :  and  the  life  of  man 

Less  than  a  span. 
In  his  conception  wretched ;  from  the  womb. 

So  to  the  tomb. 
Nurst  from  his  cradle,  and  brought  up  to  years 

With  cares  and  fears. 
Who  then  to  frail  mortality  shall  trust. 
But  limns  on  water,  or  but  writes  on  dust. 


it 


Yet,  whilst  with  sorrow  here  we  live  opprest, 

What  life  is  best  ? 
Coartt  aiv  bat  only  SBperftdsl  schooAa, 

To  dandle  {ooila ; 
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The  rural  part  ia  turned  into  a  den 

Of  lavage  men : 
And  Where's  a  city  from  foul  vice  so  free, 
But  may  be  termed  the  worst  of  all  the  three  ? 

''  Domestic  cares  afflict  the  husband's  bed, 

Or  pain  his  head  : 
Those  who  live  single  take  it  for  a  curse, 

Or  do  things  worse  : 
These  would  have  children,  those  that  have  them,  none. 

Or  wish  them  gone  : 
What  is  it,  then,  to  have,  or  have  no  wife, 
But  single  thraldom,  or  a  double  strife  ? 

'*  Our  own  affections  still  at  home  to  please 

Is  a  disease. 
To  cross  the  seas  to  any  foreign  soil, 

Peril  and  toil. 
Wars  with  their  noise  affright  us :  when  they  cease 

We're  worse  in  peace. 
What  then  remains,  but  that  we  still  should  cry 
For  being  bom,  and  being  bom  to  die  ?  " 

Francis  Lord  Baam, 


[March^ 


Those  extracts  from  the  ReliquuB 
naturally  lead  us  to  the  undoubted 
compositions  of  the  eminent  man  who 
has  given  a  name  to  the  whole  collec- 
tion. Who  can  speak  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  without  love  and  admiration  ? 
i->of  him  whose  life  has,  in  the  hands 
of  his  amiable  and  attached  biographer^ 
been  rendered  as  interesting  as  a  ro- 
mance and  as  instructive  as  a  sermon ; 
— an  accomplbhcd  and  liberal  travel- 
ler, yet  a  firm  favourer  of  his  own 
country — a  man  of  the  world,  yet  a 
lover  of  letters  and  retirement — a  prac- 
tised diplomatist,  yet  retaining  among 
protocols  and  politics  a  gallantry  and 
enthusiasm  that  would  have  become 
'an  old  chevalier,  and  a  purity  and  piety 
that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  di« 
▼ine.  Were  there  nothing  else  to  com* 
mend  him,  it  ought  to  be  enough  to 

Eerpetuate  the  memory  of  Wotton  that 
e  was  among  the  earliest,  and  was 
probably  the  most  authoritative,  of 
those  friends  who  encouraged  the  ris- 
ing genius  of  Milton  ^to  whom,  in  1 638, 
when  sending  him  abroad  with  the 
memorable  advice,  *'  I  pensieri  stretti 
e  11  vise  sciolto,**  ho  wrote,  expressing 
the  singular  delight  he  had  received 
from  that  ''  dainty  piece  of  entertain- 
ment, "the  Jfa^Ao/fComiM,  "wherein," 
he  says,  "  I  should  much  commend  the 
tragical  part,  if  the  lyrical  did  not  ra« 
▼ish-  me  with  a  certain  Dorique  deli- 
cacy in  your  songs  and  odes ;  where- 
nnto  I  must  plainly  confess  to  have 
Memi  jet  ootynng  parallel  in  our  Ian* 
^nage;  tpsa  moiiitiea:^  May  we  be 
Milowed  to  conjecture  whether  Milton, 


on  the  other  hand,  had  not,  in  the  final 
passage  of  his  Penseroso,  meant  some- 
what to  shadow  out  that  venerable  re- 
tirement of  Wotton  as  provost  of  Eton 
College,  by  which  ho  exchanged  the 
task  of  rolling  the  restless  stone  of  state 
employment  for  the  sweet  contempla- 
tion and  holy  thoughts  of  a  calm  and 
cloister- like  seclusion  ? 

*'  And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 
Where  I  may  sit,  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  show, 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew. 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  interchange  of 
courtesies  and  kindnesses  which  at 
this  time  passed  between  these  g^at, 
though  not  equally  great,  men,  was 
worthy  both  of  the  young  poet  and 
the  old  ambassador. 

All  of  us  know  the  exquisite^  song 
beginning,  "  Ye  meaner  oeauties  of 
the  night,*'  written  by  Wotton,  upon 
his  admired  and  unfortunate  mistress, 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  which  some 
senseless  clippers  and  coiners  of 
poetry,  in  our  own  country,  have  re- 
cast into  a  eulogium  upon  the  Scottish 
Queen  Mary.  The  other  little  poem 
with  which  Wotton's  name  is  most 
frequently  connected,  has  certainly 
not  so  much  poetical  beauty ;  but  it 
has  also  connderable  merit,  and  is 
altogether,  bating  a  little  want  of 
me&od  vnd  eoim.«iioTv,  «.Tery  favour- 
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poddon  which  ire  are  now  consider* 
fflg. 


SIS 


THE  CHAKACTEE  OF  A  HAPFT  LIFE, 

*'  How  happjT  i*  he  born  and  Uught, 
That  aanreth  not  another'a  will  ; 

Wiioae  armour  ia  hu  honest  thought. 
And  aiinple  trath  hia  utmost  tkiU. 

"  Whose  passiona,  not  his  masters  are. 
Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death ; 

Uotied  unto  the  world  bj  care 
Of  public  fame  or  private  breath. 

"  Who  eoTiefl  none  that  chance  doth  raise, 
Nor  vice  hath  ever  understood ; 

How  deepest  wounds  are  given  bf  praise ; 
Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rulea  of  good. 

"  Who  hath  his  life  from  romours  freed. 
Whose  conscience  b  his  strong  retreat ; 

Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed, 
Nur  ruin,  make  opprcMors  great 

"  Wbo  God  doth  late  and  earljr  praj. 
More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend  ; 

And  entertaina  the  harmless  daj 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend. 

'*  This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands. 

Of  hope  to  risst  or  fear  to  fall, 
Xjotd  of  himself,  tboagh  not  of  lands. 

And  having  nothing,  jet  hath  all.** 

To  Wotton,  al8o>  has  been  attri- 
buted, on  the  anthority  of  a  doubtfhl 
opinion  expressed  in  W  alton*s  Angler, 
a  ''Farewell  to  the  vanities  of  the 
world/*  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  ReliquuB.  Mr  ElUs  assigns  it  to 
Sir  Kenelm  Digbj,  who  is  said  to  be 
given  as  Uie  author  in  the  Wifs  Jn- 
terpreter,  in  1671.  But,  as  it  was  be- 
fore published  in  the  complete  Angler, 
less  anthority  seems  due  to  this  se- 
condary opinion.  The  lines,  however, 
appear  too  diffuse  and  careless  in  their 
composition  to  be  the  production  of 
Wotton ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
they  were  Walton's  own,  as  he  seems 
to  have  carried  into  literary  life  some 
of  the  innocent  "  treachery  '*  which  he 
so  successfully  practised  on  the  silly 
tenants  of  the  brook.  The  name  of 
John  Chalkhill,  '*  an  acquaintance  and 
friend  of  Edmund  Spenser,**  under 
which  Walton  presented  to  the  public 
the  pastoral  History  of  Theabna  and 
CUarchus,  is  now  generallv  under- 
stood to  have  been  employea  by  him 
as  a  harmless  but  to  attract  attention 
and  ^sguise  hb  own  handiwork.  As 
to  thoSoet  wo  are  now  to  tpoto,  we 


ahall  not  quarrel  with  Walton's  critf- 
cum  on  them,  that,  <'  let  them  be  writ 
by  whom  they  will,  he  that  writ  them 
had  a  brave  soul,  and  must  needs  be 
{assessed  with  happy  thought?  at  the 
time  of  their  composure.'*  They  are 
certainly  very  unequal,  but  some  of 
them  are  excellent. 

"  Farewell,  ye  gilded  follies,  pleasing  troa- 

blet; 
Farewell,  ye  honoured  rags,  ye  gloriom 

bubbles  1 
Fame's  but  a  hollow  echo ;  gold,  pur* 

clay; 
Honour  the  darling    but  of   one  short 

day; 
Beauty,  the  eye's  idol,  but  a  damask'd 

akin;  * 
State  but  a  golden  prison  to  live  in. 
And  torture  firee-bom  minds ;  embroid* 

ered  trains 
Merely  but  pageants  for  proud  iwelUiig 

veins; 
And  blood  allied  to  greatness,  is  alone 
Inherited,  not  purchased,  nor  our  own : 
Fame,  honour,    beauty,  state,    treib, 
blood  and  birth, 
Are  but  the  ikding  bloMoms  of  the  earth. 

*'  I  would  be  great,  but  that  the  sun  doth 

sUll 
Level  his  rays  against  the  rising  hill : 
I  would  be  high,  but  see  the  proudest 

oak 
Most  subject  to  the   rending  thunder- ' 

stroke : 
I  would  be  rich,  but  see  men,  too  nii* 

kind. 
Dig  in  the  bowels  of  the  richest  mind  (?)  : 
I  would  be  wise,  but  that  I  often  see 
The  fox  suspected,  whilst  the  goose  goes 

free: 
I  would  be  fidr,  but  see  the  fisir  and 

proud, 
Like  the  bright  sun,  oft  setting  in  a  doiid : 
I  would  be  poor,  but  know  the  humble   . 

grass 
Still  trampled  on  by  each  unworthy  ass : 
Rich,  hated;  wise,  suspected;  scorned, 

if  poor ; 
Great,  fear'd ;  fkir,  tempted ;  high,  stUl 

enried  more.  . 

I  have  wished  all,  but  now  I  wbh  for 

neither 
Great,  high,  rich,  wise  nor  fiur ;  poor 
rn  be  rather. 

"  Would  the  worid  now  adopt  me  for  her 

heir. 
Would  beauty*s  queen  entitle  me  the  ttitt 
Fune  speak  me  fortune's  minion ;  eonUl  X 

vie 
Angela  tiiailn«»\  ^idBi%i(wfi£»i%n^ 
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Commtxid    hsre   hesdi,    bowed   kpeea, 

itrike  justice  dumb, 
M  well  as  blind  and  lame,  or  give  a 

tongue 
To  itonM  by  epitapha;  be  called  great 

master 
In  the  loose  rhymes  of  every  poetaster : 
Could  I  be,  more  than  any  man  that  lives, 
Great,  fledr,  rich,  wise,  all  in  superlatives : 
Yet  I  more  freely  would  these  gifts  re- 

lign, 
Than  ever  fortune  would  have  made  them 
mine; 
And  hold  one  minute    of  this    holy 

leisure 
Beyond  the  riches  of  this  empty  ple*- 
sure. 

"  Welcome,  pure  thoughts;  welcome,  ye 

silent  groves ; 
These  guests,  these  courts,  my  soul  most 

dearly  loves. 
Kow  the  winged  people  of  the  sky  shall 

My  cheeHul  anthems   to   the  gladsome 
^ring: 

A  prayer-book  now  shall  be  my  looking- 
glass, 

In  which  I  will  adore  sweet  virtue  a  face. 

Here  dwell  no  hateful  looks,  no  palace 
cares, 

Vo  broken  vows  dwell  here,  nor  pale- 
faced  fears : 

Then  here  111  sit,  and  righ  my  lost  love's 
folly, 

And  learn  to  affect  an  holy  melancholy ; 
And  if  contentment  be  a  stranger  then, 
ru  ne'er  look  for  it,  but  in  heaven 
again. 

The  name  of  Raldgh,  and  the  con- 
nenon  of  his  supposed  signature  with 
the  ReliquuB,  has  led  us  somewhat  out 
of  our  chronology ;  but,  indeed,  it  is 
not  easy  to  follow  a  strict  ordor  in 
this  respect^  where  there  is  a  close 
foccession  of  poets  whose  lives  over- 
lap each  other,  and  whose  literary  eras 
do  not  always  correspond  in  the  rela- 
tiTe  periods  of  their  natural  existence. 
Retracing  our  steps,  we  shall  make  a 
quotation  from  Daniel,  who  died  in 
1619,  a  writer  who  is  id  ways  sensible 
and  sound,  often  pathetic,  and  some- 
times poetical.  His  well-known  dia- 
logue hetween  Ulysses  and  the  Siren, 
which  seems  nearest  to  our  purpose, 
is  smoothly  versified,  and  contains, 
imder  the  disguise  of  fable,  a  good 
deal  of  wholesome  philosophy ;  yet 
it  holds  but  an  inferior  place  in  his 
eamposiilonB,  compared  with  hb  Mu- 
s^AtAtSg  the  best  passages  of  his  Civil 
tlf^s,  or  the  happiest  of  his  Sonnet?, 


SIREN. 


"  Come,  worthy  Greek,  IHysses,  cc 

Possess  these  shores  with  me  : 
The  winds  and  seas  are  troublesom* 

And  here  we  may  be  free. 
Here  may  we  sit  and-view  their  toi 

That  travail  in  the  deep, 
Kigoy  the  day  in  mirth  the  while, 

And  spend  the  night  in  sleep.'* 

ULTSSZS. 

"  Fair  nymph,  if  fame  or  honour  w< 

To  be  attained  with  ease. 
Then  would  I  come  and  rest  me  th< 

And  leave  such  toils  as  these  ; 
But  here  it  dwells,  and  here  must  1 

With  danger  seek  it  forth  : 
To  spend  the  time  luxuriously, 

Becomes  not  men  of  worth.*' 

&I&KK. 

*'  Ulysses,  O  be  not  deceived 

With  that  unreal  name  : 
This  honour  is  a  thing  conceived. 

And  rests  on  other's  fame : 
Begotten  only  to  molest 

Our  peace,  and  to  beguile. 
The  best  thing  of  our  life,  our  rest, 

And  give  us  up  to  toil. 


»» 


•     ULTSSKS. 

**  Delicious  nymph,  suppose  there  i 

Nor  honour  nor  report, 
Yet  manliness  would  scorn  to  wear 

The  time  in  idle  sport : 
For  toil  doth  give  a  better  touch 

To  make  us  feel  our  joy ; 
And  ease  finds  tediousness  as  much 

As  labour  yields  annoy.*' 

SIREK. 

**  Then  pleasure  likewise  seems  the 

Whereto  tends  all  your  toil ; 
Which  you  forego  to  make  it  more 

And  perish  oft  the  while. 
Who  may  disport  them  diversely 

Find  never  tedious  day  ; 
And  ease  may  have  variety 

As  well  as  action  may.'* 

ULYSSES. 

*'  But  natures  of  the  noblest  frame 

These  toils  and  dangers  please  ; 
And  they  take  comfort  in  the  sam 

As  much  as  you  in  ease  ; 
And  with  the  thought  of  actions  pa 

Are  recreated  still : 
When  pleasure  leaves  a  touch  at  Ui 

To  show  that  it  was  ill.* 


*i 


IMH 
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"Wii^  ipvly  UlyHes,  then  I  lee 

I  Adl  not  hare  thee  here  : 
And  therefore  I  will  come  to  thee. 

And  take  my  fortmie  there. 
I  must  be  won  that  cannot  win, 

Yet  loet  were  I  not  won : 
For  beanty  hath  created  been 

^0  nndo  or  be  nndone.*' 


And  mingle  with  forgotten  aahei,  when 
Death  calli  ye  to  the  crowd  of  common 
men* 


«< 


DeTOoring  famine,  plague  and  wari 
Each  able  to  undo  mankind. 
Death's  servile  emissaries  are : 
Nor  to  these  alone  confined. 
He  hath  at  will 

More  quaint  and  subtle  ways  to  kill : 
We  know  not  if  we  are  quite  juBti-    A  smile  or  kiss,  as  he  will  use  the  art, 
fled  in  embracing  within  our  plui  the     Shall  hare  the  omudng  skill  to  break  a 
dflgant  song  from  the  Nice  Valour  of  heart." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  which  must 

hate  afforded  the  germ  to  Milton's    feom  the  ^*  contention  of  ajax  and 
Paueroso.    If  we  are  excee<^g  onr  ultsses." 

KmiU,  let  the  liquid  numher^  tender    «  jhe  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 
images,  and  apt  expressions  of  this        Are  shadows,  not  suUtantial  things  ; 


little  composition  plead  our  apology. 

'*  Hence  all  you  Tain  delights, 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 

Wherein  you  spend  your  folly ; 
There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet. 
If  men  were  wise  to  see't. 

But  only  melancholy. 

Oh,  sweetest  melancholy. 

"  Welcome,  folded  arms  and  fixed  eyes ; 
A  ligh  that,  piercing,  mortifies ; 
A  look  that**  &stened  to  the  ground  ; 
A  tongue  diained  up  without  a  sound. 

**  Fountain-heads  and  pathless  groves. 
Places  which  pale  passion  loves ; 
Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  housed,  save  bats  and  owls. 
A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan. 
These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon. 
Then  stretch  onr  bones  in  a  still  gloomy 

Talley; 
Nothing's  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  melan* 
choly." 

An  attempt  of  the  present  kind 
would  be  Yery  incomplete,  if  we  omit- 


There  is  no  armour  against  fate : 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings  : 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  f  pade. 

"  Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the 
field, 
And  plant  firesh  laurels  where  they  kin ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield. 
They  tame  but  one  another  still. 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate. 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath. 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

"  The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow. 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds : 
Upon  death's  purple  altar  now. 

See  where  the  victor- victim  bleeds ! 
Your  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb. 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 

Some  verses  from  a  little  poem  of. 


ted  from  onr  selection  those  two  noble  the  same  writer  entitled  the  Garden, 

lyrics  of  Shirley's  which  preserved  seem  slso  to  deserve  a  place  amonff 

his  memory  at  a  time  when  tne  merits  our  extracts.  They  are  melodious  and 

of  his  excellent  dramas  were  forgotten .  pathetic. 
They  have  much  dignity,  and  some 


delicacy  of  thought ;  the  versification 
Is  pleasing  and  suitable,  and  the  dic- 
tion generally  good  and  sometimes 
elegant. 

FaoM  ^  cunn  and  death." 

A  MASQUE. 

'*  Victorious  men  of  earth,  no  more 

Proclaim  how  wide  your  empires  are ; 
Though  yon  bind  In  every  shore, 
And  your  triumphs  reach  as  tkt 
As  night  or  dby; 
Yet  jou,  proud  moxutreb§,  must  obey 


**  Give  me  a  little  plot  of  ground, 
Where,  might  I  with  the  sun  agree. 

Though  every  day  he  walk  the  round. 
My  garden  he  should  seldom  see. 

<*  Those  tulips,  that  such  wealth  dis^y 
To  court  my  eye,  shall  lose  their  name. 

Though  now  they  listen,  as  if  they 
Expected  I  should  praise  their  fiaao. 

<*  But  I  would  see  mytrif  appear 
Within  the  vioUi't  droo^&iQ%^Mii« 

On  which  a  meAa&dLoV)  \asx 

The  diicontcTilc^mwiiYv^^iSsv^^. 
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Tin:  PICTURE  CALLERY. 

No.  VI. 

I  HAfB  a  great  respect  for  old  fa-  which  is  but  just  beginniog  to  exhibit 
mily  serrants — a  sentiment  to  which  the  wintry  impress  of  decided  age. 
I  adhere  the  more  strongly  from  the  Next  to  his  master  and  mbtress^  he  is 
cifcomstanco  of  the  character  being  the  individual  of  the  greatest  import- 
somewhat  a  rare  one  in  these  days  of  ance  in  the  establishment     His  word 
incessant  change  and  upstart  assnmp-  is  law  with  the  rest  of  his  fellow  ser- 
tioDy*  when  the  "  March  of  Mind/'  not  vants,  who«  while  they  respect  his 
content  with  playing  all  sorts  of  odd  manly,  straightforward  simplicity  of 
pranks  in  the  squire's  drawing-room,  character,  stand  not  a  little- in  awe  of 
has  revolationized  even  his  kitchen,  him,  knowing  well  that  he  is  not  ono 
implanting    ambitious    ideas    there,  of  their  sort ;  the  tic  that  binds  him  to 
fatal  to  those  humble,  kindly,  and  his  master  being  less  ono  of  self-inte- 
contented  feelings  which  made  up  the  rest,  than  of  esteem  and  gratitude, 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  veteran  family  do-         With  this  kindly-natured  old  follow^ 
mestic.      Throughout    the    various  I  indulged  in  many  an  agreeable  gos- 
grades  of  the  community,  all  now  is  sip,  which  greatly  contributed  to  en- 
pretension  and  a  struggle  for  supcri-  liven  the  solitude  in  which  I  lived, 
ority ;   and    the   High    Life    below  He  soon  became  used  to  my  habits* 
Stairs,  which,  in  Garrick's  time,  was  and  whenever  he  heard  me  pacing  up 
considered  such  a  capital    extrava-  and  down  tho   Picture   Gallery,  or 
ganza,  is  no  longer  a  broad  farce,  but  rambling  about  the  lawn  behind  tho 
a  familar  matter  of  fact,  of  daUy«—  house,  would  take  for    granted    ho 
nay,  of  hourly — occurrence.  might  approach  without  fear  of  intru- 
Occasionally,  however,  one  meets  sion.    What  I  chiefly  admired  in  him 
with  a  servant  of  the  consistent,  un-  was,  his  unobtrusive  independence  of 
sopliisticated  old    school,    who  was  spirit.     His  manner  was  deferential 
bom  before  society  had  put  itself  un-  without  being  servile,  and  he  had  the 
der  the  doubtful  tuition  of  the  School-  rare  tact  to  time  his  garrulity,  and 
master ;  and  such  a  one  is  my  friend's  know    exactly    when    he    had    said 
butler>  to  whom  I  have  already  onco  enough. 

or  twice  cursorily  alluded.     This  pri-         When  tired  of  chatting  with  this 

mitive  veteran  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  old  man  who,  in  addition  to  his  other 

class  of  domestics,  who,  if  innovation  acceptable  qualifications,  was  a  living 

proceeds  many  years  longer  at  its  chronicle  of  all  the  "  few  and  far  be- 

present  startling  rate,  will  soon  bo  tween*' memorabilia  ofthe  district,  and 

found  only  in  the  pages  of  Shakspeare,  told  mo  divers  curious  anecdotes  re- 

Sterne,  Scott,  Clery,  and  Irving.  Ho  specting  the  family  portraits  in  the 

has  lived  in  my  frien$i*s  family  for  tho  Picture  Gallery,  it  was  my  frequentcus- 

best  part  of  half  a  century  ;  and  talks  tom  to  retire  into  the  library,  a  nar- 

of , the  different  members  of  it,  and  row,    bow-windowed,    oak-pannelled 

their  various    marriages  and  inter-  room,  which  ran  the  whole  length  of 

marriages,  with  as  much  affectionate  the  building,  where  I  spent  many  a 

earnestness  as  if  they  were  all  his  own  pleasant  hour ;  for  I  am  exceedingly 

blood-relations.      He  dates,  in  fact,  fond  of  reading  (though,  alas  I  my 

from  a  christening,  a  wedding,  or  a  studies  have  ever  been  of  a  most  de- 

deatfa,  which  serve  him  as  guide-posts,  sultpry,  unprofitable  kind),  and  feel 

by  whose  aid  memory  is  enabled  to  the  full  force  of  the  panegyrics  which 

travel  back  through  a  long  course  Cicero,  and  Milton,  and  Wordsworth 

of  years.     In  his  appearance,  he  re-  —the  two  former  in  emphatic  prose, 

minds    me    of    Shakspeare*8  '<  Old  and  the  latter  in  as  emphatic  verse — 

Adam,*'  for  he  has  a  ruddy,  open  have  pronounced  upon  books.     My 

countenance,  beaming  with  cheerful-  friend  s  library  was  abundantly  stored 

ness    and   good- nature  ;    milk-white  with  the  choicest  ancient  and  modern 

hairs  scattered  thinly  about  his  tern-  works ;  and  it  was  here  that  I  first 

pies ;  and  a  stout,  well-knit  frame,  made  acqaainlance  m^  "^ws^vok^^ 
VOL.  XLv,  NO,  ccixxxr,  7^ 
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Latin  Poems,  whose  ode  on  May  and  impassioned,  are,  if  rightly  inter- 
Day  struck  me  as  being  nearly,  if  preted,  alike  fraught  with  benefit  to 
not  quite,  equal  to  Horace's  Blan-  the  head  and  heart. 
dusian  Fount ;  and  his  drama  of  One  evening,  after  a  late  tea,  while 
Jeptha  as  superior  to  any  of  Sene-  lounging  over  an  odd  volume  of  the 
ca*s  tragedies,  not  excepting  even  his  Elizabethan  dramatists,  I  chanced  to 
Medea.  Here,  too,  I  met  with  light  upon  some  extracts  from  the 
Jortin*8  Elegy  on  a  young  lady,  to  tragedy  of  Thyestes,  written,  if  I 
whom  he  was  attached,  from  which  I  remember  rightly,  by  Crowne,  te- 
am tempted  to  quote  two  lines  as  ex*  wards  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth 
hibiting,  in  my  opinion,  a  truly  Ovi-  century ;  and  was  so  much  struck  by 
dian  fancy,*  and  graceful  freedom  of  the  rude  energy  of  some  of  the  scenes, 
Tersification :— •  especially  that  tremendous  one  where- 
,,„  ^  1.  J  M  'A  in  Atreus  invites  his  brother  Tbyaetes 
«  Te  sequar,  obscurum  per  iter  dux  ibtt  ^^  ^  ],^^^^eU  and  pkces  before  his 

-B'j^  *     *     1.      I      -j-j: 4i ♦»  unconscious  guest  the  mangled  limbs 

Fxdu,An^,ta^<u  lampad,  d,.cul,en..  ^^  ^.^  ^^^^  thlt_de.pite  the  character 

In  this  library,  too,  I  picked  up  a  of  the  incident,  which  militates  against 
volume  of  old  Latimer's  quaint  ser-  every  principle  of  good  taste-^  I  could 
mens,  which  contain  some  of  the  most  not  dismiss  it  from  my  thoughts,  but 
humorous  and  entertaining  passages  remained  under  the  influence  of  *'  the 
in  the  language ;  and  got  through  enchanter's  wand,"  long  after  I  had 
heaven  knows  how  many  tragedies  closed  the  volume.  At  last  I  heard 
and  comedies  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  the  clock  strike  midnight,  and  rising 
whicli,  despite  the  numerous  violations  from  my  chair,  I  took  a  few  hurried 
of  probability  in  their  characters  and  turns  up  and  down  the  library,  with 
incidents,  rivet  attention  by  the  fresh-  a  view  to  restore  my  mind  to  its  usual 
ness  and  vigour  of  the  teeming  fancy  composure ;  but  finding  that  my  ef- 
that  pervades  them.  To  the  hours  forts  were  unavailing,  and  that  tho 
thus  spent  in  still  communion  with  scene  with  all  its  ghastly  horrors  still 
these  intelligent  spirits,  I  shall  ever  haunted  my  imagination,  J  unbarred 
look  back  with  satisfaction.  What  an  the  door  at  the  extremity  of  the  apart- 
illustrious  assembly  they  were !  Even  ment,  which  opened  upon  the  lawn, 
the  court  of  the  Imperial  Aug^tus.  and  the  night  being  serene  and  starry, 
never  boasted  such  a  host  of  mighty  strolled  about  for  nearly  an  hour ;  af- 
geniuses  as  stood  round  me  od  the  ter  which,  feeling  rather  chilly,  and 
shelves  of  this  library.  There  were  in  far  too  excited  a  mood  for  sleep,  I 
royalist  and  republican  —  Protestant  retired  to  my  accustomed  haunt,  the 
and  Catholic — poet  and  critic — histo-  Picture  Gallery,  where — by  way  of 
rian  and  novelist — ranged  peaceably  giving  a  more  cheerful  turn  to  my 
fide  by  side.  The  pride,  the  jealousy,  thoughts — I  had  reeourse  to  my  old 
the  party  heats  and  religious  differ-  amusement  of  illustration.  Thepaint- 
ences,  that  had  kept  many  of  them  ing  which  I  selected  for  this  purpose, 
apart  when  living,  were  here  at  an  was  a  view  of  Margate  from  the  sea, 
end.  All  dwelt  in  good  fellowship  to*  which  hung  directly  opposite  the  Gal- 
gether ;  and  each — after  his  own  pe-  lery  door.  The  old  butler  had  already 
culiar  fashion — did  his  best  to  en-  drawn  my  attention  to  it,  as  being  a 
lighten  and  amuse.  The  grave  has  great  favourite  with  his  master ;  and 
but  one  voice ;  but  a  spirit  of  many  well  it  deserved  his  good  opinion,  for 
tones  speaks  from  the  haunted  walls  it  evinced  much  of  the  truth  and  spi- 
of  the  library,  in  accents  which,  whe-  rit  of  Ruysdacl,  of  whose  manner,  it 
ther  mirthful  and  familiar^  or  solemn  struck  me  as  being  a  most  felicitous 


*  In  tho  last  numl>er  of  tho  Encyclopedia  BritanntcOy  Mr  Moir,  in  a  masterly 
artJclo  on  **  Poetry,"  speaks  ivith  something  liko  contempt  of  tho  "  extravagant  con- 
ceits" of  Ovid.  No  writer  of  the  present  day  has  shown  himself  more  qualified  to 
discriminate  between  the  tme  and  the  false  in  fancy  than  this  gentleman,  who  is  him- 
self a  poet ;  it  is,  therefore,  with  some  hesitation  that  I  venture  to  d'tflTcr  with  him  in 
A/#  estimate  of  Ovid,  vrYkom,  so  far  as  his  powers  of  fancy  ore  concerned,  I  conceive 
to  be  the  most  highly  gifted  of  the  Latin  poets. 
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initatlon.  On  the  hint  furnished  by 
this  clever  picture,  I  engrafted  the 
following  tale,  which  I  had  heard  the 
previous  summer  from  the  lips  of  one 
of  the  captains  of  the  Margate  steam- 


boats,  who  told  it  with  exceeding 
unction,  just  as  it  had  been  related  to 
him  by  one  of  the  parties  concerned 
— a  respectable  tradesman  of  Houns- 
ditch. 


THE  WEEK  OF  PLEASURE. 


Chapter  I. 


St  Paul's  was  on  the  stroke  of  nine^ 
and  the  Margate  steam- boat  was  just 
about  to  start  from  London  bridge 
wharf,  which  presented — as  it  usually 
does  on  summer  and  autumn  morn- 
ings— a  bustling  and  motley  spectacle. 
Slouching,  broad-shouldered  porters, 
with  their  badges  of  office  tied  about 
their  neeks,  kept  momently  rolling  on 
towards  the  vessel,  bearing  down  all 
before  them,  like  huge  ships  of  the 
Hne,  and  followed  close  by  the  passen- 
gers whose  luggage  they  were  carry- 
Uig  ;  policemen  stood  about  the  quay, 
looking  as  sharp  as  razors  and  inexo- 
rable as  destiny,  while  two  of  their 
fraternity  added  considerably  to  the 
picturesque  of  the  scene  by  collaring 
a  pickpocket,  who  had  been  pursuing 
his  vocation  under  the  pretence  of 
selling  the  morning  papers.  Here,  a 
splenetic  cabman  or  two  were  busy  in 
altercation  with  their  respective  fares ; 
and  there,  a  group  of  dilapidated  non- 
descripts stood  in  every  one's  way  on 
the  steps  of  the  landing-place,  whistling 
flash  tunes,  and  making  quaint  com- 
ments on  the  vessel  and  her  crew.  At 
last  the  church  clock  struck  nine,  and 
the  eyes  of  all  the  loungers  on  the 
wharf  were  directed  towards  tho  cap- 
tain of  the  steamer,  who,  having 
ascended  the  paddle-box,  and  taken  a 
few  brisk  turns  along  the  elevated 
railed  plank  which  stretched  across 
the  boat,  and  served  him  for  a  quarter- 
deck, was  just  about  to  issue  the  order 
to  **let  go  the  stem-rope,"  when, 
suddenly,  a  smart,  fair-faced  young 
man,  of  about  five-and- twenty  or  thirty 
years  of  age,  dressed  in  white  trowsers, 
tightly  strapped  down  over  boots  po« 
lished  to  a  miracle,  blue  coat,  beaming 
in  all  the  beauty  of  brass  buttons,  bran 
new  silk  hat,  and  light  fancy  waist- 
coat, from  which  depended  a  massive 
bunch  of  seals,  rushed  in  an  awful 
.  state  of  perspiration  down  the  steps, 
bearing  a  well  filled  carpet-bag  in  his 
hand.  An  instant  longer,  and  ho  had 
been  too  late;  hut  luck  was  in  hh  fa- 


vour, for,  by  some  singular  oversight^ 
the  plank  connecting  the  vessel  with 
the  shore  had  not  yet  been  withdrawn ; 
seeing  which,  the  young  man  elbowed 
his  way  desperately  through  the  crowd  * 
of  idlers  that  thronged  the  water's 
edge,  and  managed  to  scramble  on 
board  just  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  boat,  having  slipped  her  moorings, 
moved  off  into  the  stream,  raising  a 
swell  in  her  wake  that  set  a  grim, 
sulky-looking  coal-barge,  capering  as  • 
if  she  had  got  the  St  Yitus's  dance. 

The  deck  of  a  Margate  steamer  ex- 
hibits a  scene  of  infinite  bustle  and  con- 
fusion at  the  commencement  of  her  voy- 
age, for  the  passengers  are  all  on  tho  ^t 
vive,  some  settling  the  position  of  their 
luggage,  others  hurrying  down  to 
breakfast,  and  others,  who  have  chil- 
dren consigned  to  their  care,  keeping 
a  sharp  watch  on  their  every  move- 
ment. It  not  being  safe  to  give  them 
unrestricted  liberty  in  the  first  impulse 
of  their  delight  and  wonderment.  The 
last  comer  whom  I  have  just  described 
— Mr  Giles  Puddicombe,  a  respectable 
oilman  in  the  Minories — was  one  of 
the  most  bustling  of  the  crew ;  but 
after  he  had  twice  seen  to  the  safety 
of  his  carpet-bag,  which  he  had  stowed 
away  bv  itself  in  one  of  the  nooks  near 
the  paddle-box,  popped  his  head  into 
every  cabin,  made  a  hurried  tour  of 
the  deck,  and  taken  his  last  fond  look 
at  the  gilt  top  of  the  monument,  he 
quietly  dropped  into  a  seat  in  the  cen- 
tre of  tho  vessel,  alongside  a  family 
circle,  consisting  of  a  bale,  fresh-co- 
loured, elderly  man,  his  wife,  two 
children,  and  a  maid-servant,  with  the 
first  of  whom  he  speedily  got  into  con- 
versation. After  some  preliminary 
commonplaces  about  the  fineness  of  the 
day,  the  stranger  said,  "  Astonishing 
deal  of  shipping  in  this  pool,  sir." 

"  Wonderful ! "  replied   Mr  Giles 
Puddicombe,  with  earnestness. 
"  Ever  down  the  rivet  be^w^i^^Vx  V 
"  Never ;  il\a  m^  ^x^l'^o^^L^^^r 
"  Indeed  \    "Mo  wi^  "^t^  ^.>  vA 
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the  youDg  *unsi  regularly  go  onco  a 
year  when  husiness  is  " 

"  You're  in  trade,  then,  I  pre- 
sume ?"  observed  Puddicombe. 

The  stranger  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative ;  adding,  with  much  self-com- 
placency, that  all  the  world  knew  old 
Tom  Hicks  of  Hounsditch>  for  he  had 
carried  on  business  there  as  a  grocer 
*'  a  matter  of  five-and-twenty  year," 
and  his  father,  before  him,  nearly  as 
many. 

«*  Hounsditch !  *'  exclaimed  Giles ; 
'*  why  then,  you  are  a  neighbour  of 
mine,  as  one  may  say."  And  invited 
to  confidence  by  his  companion's  frank 
and  off-hand  manner,  he  forthwith 
proceeded  to  mention  his  own  name, 
address,  calling,  and  so  forth,  and  also 
how  he  had  come  out  to  enjoy  a  week 
of  pleasure  at  Margate,  having  heard 
a  good  deal  of  the  attractions  of  that 
select  watering-place,  and  being  anxi- 
ous to  see  a  little  more  of  tho  world 
than  could  be  seen  behind  a  counter 
in  the  Minories,  or  in  the  course  of  a 
Sunday  trip  to  Richmond  or  Green- 
wich. 

''A  weck*8  pleasuring  is  no  bad 
thing,'*  said  Mr  Hicks,  who  had  lis- 
tened attentively  to  this  prolix  com- 
munication, "  provided,  always,  it 
don't  interfere  with  business.*' 

"  Oh,  in  course ;  I  take  good  care  of 
that,*'  rejoined  Giles,  with  emphatic 
earnestness ;  "  never  neglect  business 
for  pleasure,  is  my  maxim." 

**  And  a  very  excellent  maxim  it  is, 
and  one  that  does  you  credit,  Mr  Pud- 
dicombe, sir.  The  Minories  is  not 
far  off  Hounsditch ;  I  hope  we  shall 
bo  acquaintances  as  well  as  neigh- 
bours." 

"  It  won't  be  my  fault  if  we  ain*t," 
exclaimed  Giles,  gratified  by  this  un- 
expected compliment. 

<'  You  must  call  and  see  us  at  Mar- 
gate, sir;  you'll  find  us  plain,  old- 
fashioned  folks, but  always  glad  to 

ah,  there's  the  Dreadnought  I  A  noble 
vessel,  that,"  added  the  grocer,  di- 
recting his  companion's  attention  to 
tho  old  hospital  ship,  which  they  were 
just  then  passing  ;  '*  served  under  the 
immortal  Nelson  at  Trafalgar.  I  never 
see  her  but  I  feel  proud,  as  George 
the  Third  said  in  his  first  speech  from 
tho  throne,  that  I  was  born  and  eddi- 
catod  a  Briton.  By  tho  bye,  I'll  tell 
jrou  a  good  anecdote  about  the  Dread- 
nought,  which  was  told  me  by  Captain 
Tot^h  of  the  Red  Borer/' 


"  Ay,  do,  my  love,"  interposed  Mn 
Hicks ;  I'm  sure  the  gentleman  will 
like  to  hear  it,  you  tell  it  with  such 


uncommon  

Her  husband  was  just  about  to  com- 
mence his  anecdote,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted on  the  very  threshold  by  a 
sort  of  choking  sound  near  him ;  and 
turning  hastily  round,  he  saw  one  of 
his  children  striving  desperately  to 
swallow  a  huge  lump  or  seedcake, 
which  had  stuck  half-way  in  his  throat, 
and  the  maid-servant  slapping  him 
energetically  on  the  back,  in  order  to 
assist  his  efforts. 

"  Drat  that  boy,"  said  his  father, 
when  the  cause  of  danger  was  re- 
moved, '^  he's  always  stuffing  and 
cramming.  Do,  pray,  Mrs  H.,  take 
the  cake  away  from  him ;  it*8  now  ten 
o'clock,  and  he's  been  eating  ever  since 
seven.'* 

The  vessel  had  by  this  time  reached 
Blackwall,  when  Mr  Hicks,  who  had 
completely  forgotten  the  old  Dread- 
nought, after  looking  about  him  for 
some  minutes,  grasped  Giles  by  tho 
arm,  and  pointing  to  a  bull-necked, 
Dutch-built  personage,  who  was  stand- 
ing alone  near  the  steersman,  eyeing, 
with  great  apparent  interest,  a  spa- 
cious isolated  building  which  stood 
close  to  tho  river  s  edge,  said,  «  Do 
you  see  that  gentleman  ?*' 

"  Yes;  who  is  ho?" 

The  grocer  paused  an  instant,  as  if 
to  give  greater  effect  to  his  reply  ; 
and  then,  putting  on  an  air  of  grave 
dignity  proportioned  to  the  importance 
of  his  communication,  ejaculated,  in  a 
thrilling  undertone,  '*  That — that  is 
Alderman  Maggsl" 

It  was  indeed  that  illustrious  city 
magnate,  who,  with  spectacles  on 
nose,  and  arms  folded  across  his  chest, 
was  gazing  at  Lovegrove's  hotel,  so 
celebrated  for  its  white-bait  dinncrii ! 
From  the  pensive  and  abstracted  ex- 
pression of  his  fine  countenance,  it  was 
evident  that  his  thoughts  were  wan- 
dering back  to  the  past ;  that  ho  was 
feasting  again,  in  imagination,  on  tho 
many  delicious  viands  which  he  had 
embowelled  beneath  that  classic  roof- 
In  a  word,  cultivating  tho  *'  pleasures 
of  memory ! "  Giles,  as  was  natural, 
regarded  him  with  respect  bordering 
on  veneration;  whereupon  his  com- 
panion, whose  hobby  it  was  to  know 
something  of  every  thing  and  ever^ 
body » entered  into  various  biographi- 
cal paxtte^oten  t«v{^^^  ^  ^dftc* 
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fluui^  to  ^hich  Puddiconibe  listened  cbaolmas    day.— Very  extraordinary 

with  sucli  pleased  attention^  as  quite  anecdote,  isn*t  it?'* 

won  the  old  grocer's  heart.  "  Very,"  replied  Giles,  "supposing 

When  they  came  to  Gravesend,  Mr  it  to  be  true." 
Hicks  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  Til-        <•  True  I    It  must  be  true,  else  why 
bary  Fort.—"  Celebrated  place  that,  do  we  eat  goose  more  on  that  particu- 
sir,  in  its  day ; — monstrous  strong,  lar  day  in  the  year  than  any  other? — 
too;    would  batter  down  Gravesend  But   I  hear  the  dinner-beU.     Come 
before  yon  could  say  Jack  Robinson.*'  along,  Mrs  H, — come  along,  children. 
"  It  does  not  look  so  very  strong,"  Mr  Puddicombe,  you'll  join  us,  I  sup- 
obserred  Giles.  pose  ?" — and  so  saying,  the  old  fellow 
*<  Look!  what  matters  looks  ?  Why,  made  his  way  into  the  cabin,  and  took 
Fm  past  fifty,  and  all  my  friends  say  up  a  position  opposite  a  gigantic  sir- 
I  don*t  look  forty.    I  never  trust  looks  loin,  worthy  to  have  been  served  up 
— suffered  too  much  by  *cm.  A  woman  at  the  table  of  the  King  of  Brobdignag. 
came  into  my  shop  one  day,  and  did  When  the  meal  was  over,  the  children 
me  out  of  a  pound's  worth  of  groceries,  were  sent  up  stairs  with  the  maid-ser- 
solely  on  the  strength  of  her  looks.**  vant,  and  the  seniors  busied  themselves 
"  bless  me,  you  don't  say  so !  **  in  the  discussion  of  somo  cold  brandy 
**  Fact ;  so,  ever  since,  I've  made  it  and  water,  in  which  Giles  assisted ; 
a  matter  of  business  never  to  mind  but,  feeling  the  heat  of  the  cabin  be- 
looks.      Handsome  is    as   handsome  come  somewhat  oppressive,  he  soon 
does. — But  we  were  speaking  of  Til-  quitted  them,  and  returned  to  the  deck, 
bury  Fort.     I  can  tell  you  a  capital  where  he  occupied  himself  for  some 
anecdote  about  that  fort,  which  I  re-  minutes  with  watching  the  movements 
member  reading  when  I  was  a  boy  not  of  the  waiters,  who  were  hurrying 
bigger  than  Tom,**  pointing  to  his  son.  about  in  all  directions, — some  with 
"  Queen  Elizabeth  was  dining  there  sandwiches  piled,  four  deep,  on  large 
one  day  off  a  goose  and  trimmings,  blue  plates,  others  with  biscuits  and 
when  suddenly  news  was  brought  that  bottled  porter,  and  others  with  cold 
the  Spanish  Armada  had  just  been  de-  fowls,  tongues,  hams,  and  all  the  pa- 
feated  at  sea.    '  What,  already ! '  ex-  raphernalia  of  lunch,  for  the  use  of 
claimed  her  Majesty,  laying  down  her  those  among  the  passengers  whoso  in« 
knife  and  fork,  and  looking  at  the  nato  sense  of  gentility  induced  them  to 
messenger  as  if  she  thought  he  was  prefer  a  late  mnner  to  an  early  one. 
hoaxing  her. — '  Yes,'  replies  my  gen-        Near  Gilesstood  a  slim,  sallow  young 
tleman,  *  there's  no  more  doubt  of  the  man,  with  jet-black  hair  hanging  pic- 
wictory  than  that  you're  sitting  in  turesquely  about  his  temples  and  down 
that  arm-chair.* — 'Well,  I'm  damned,*  his  neck,  who  had  been  taken  up,  to- 
said  Queen  Elizabeth — for  she  had  a  gether  with  his  carpet-bag,  at  Graves- 
devil  of  a  spirit,  and  didn't  mind  an  end.    Ho  was  leaning,  apart  from  the 
oath  now  and  then ;  indeed,  all  the  rest  of  the  crew,  against  one  of  the 
quality  swore  in  those  days,  'special-  paddle-boxes,  ivith  his  arms  dangling 
ly  on  great  state  occasions ; — '  I'm  listlessly  by  his  side,  and  his  eyes  bent 
damned,'  said  she,  slapping  down  her  upon  the  sea.     Something  there  was 
fist  on  the  table, '  if  this  ain't  the  best  in  his  appearance  that  attracted  Pud- 
news— and   no  mistake— I've   heard  dicombe's  notice,  who,  after  a  few  mo- 
since  I've  been  Queen  of  England !  ments*  hesitation,  went  up  and  entered 
What's  the  day  of  the  month  ?  * — *  The  into  conversation  with  him . 
twenty -ninth  of  September,*  said  one        "  Wo*re  fortunate  in  our  day,  sir," 
of  the  lords  who  was  standing  behind  he  began. 

her  chair. — *  Very  good,'  replied  her        **  Singularly  so,"  exclaimed  the  Un- 

M^jesty ;  *  then  write  off  instantly  to  known,  starting  abruptly  from  his  re- 

the  Lord  Mayor  and  all  the  official  verie,  and  fixbg  a  keen  roving  black 

authorities,  and  tell  'em  it*s  my  royal  eye  on  the  speaker, 
will  and  pleasure  that  this  twenty-        "  The  scirs  a  pretty  sight,"  conti- 

ninth  of  September  be  henceforth  and  nucd  Giles,  "  leastways  when  it*8  as 

for  ever  held  as  a  grand  feast  day  smooth  as  it  is  now.'* 
throughout  the  kingdom  '—which  was        "  True,"  rejoined  the  straA^^t  %<*  VjwI 

done  accordin^lf ;  sLtid  that's  the  ori'  I,  sir,  prefer  seeing  \1  eoTi^v\%^^  Vl 

^/a  of  the  present  custom  of  eating  storm  and  tcmpe&ti  's«\\cti  V^^  Xi^Vs^'^ 

roMSt  goose  and  apple  sauce  on  Mi-  run  mountain  \u^V\,  mi^  V>zi^  VvsA* 
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Bbriek  like — like— a  man  having  a 
double  tooth  out.  Then,  siri  is  the 
time  to  behold  old  Ocean  in  his  glory  ;** 
and  the  speaker  looked  at  Puddicombe 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  that 
seemed  to  imply.  There's  a  description 
for  you  I 

**  But  the  8ea*s  rather  dangerous 
then,  I  should  conceive,**  observed  my 
hero. 

**  Danger !  Who  thinks  of  danger 
when  contemplating  such  a  sublime 
spectacle?** 

"  Those  are  just  my  sentiments,'* 
pursued  Giles,  with  a  laudable  anxiety 
to  be  thought  a  man  of  taste  and  gen- 
tlemanlike ideas ;  *'  I  was  always  fond 
of  sight-seeing." 

**  I  am  proud  to  find  we  agree  on 
this  point,  *  rejoined  the  Unknown  | 
and  then  launched  into  a  variety  of 
other  topics,  on  which  he  conversed 
with  much  emphasis  and  volubility, 
occasionally  seasoning  his  talk  with 
quaint  scraps  from  Shakspeare  and 
other  dramatists,  to  his  hearer's  ex- 
ceeding delight  and  edification,  who, 
having  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the 
world  beyond  the  Minories,  began  to 
fancy  that  his  companion  was  a  person 
of  superior  breeding  and  scholarship. 

**  There  seem  to  be  lots  of  respect- 
able  people  on  board,"  he  observed. 

"  Probably  so,"  replied  the  stranger; 
*'  but  I  never  trouble  my  head  about 
such  things.  I  always  make  it  a  point, 
in  travelling,  to  keep  myself  to  my- 
self." 

The  air  of  dignified  hauteur  with 
which  this  was  said  confirmed  Puddi- 
combo  in  his  opinion  of  the  Unknown's 
gentility;  and  he  replied,  with  modest 
deference,  *'  You  are  in  the  right  to 
bo  cautious,  sir,  for  one  never  knows 
who  one*s  talking  to ;  '* — and  as  he 
spoke  he  cast  a  keen  rapid  glance  to- 
wards  the  spot  where  his  carpet-bag 
was  deposited. 

"  And  yet,  sometimes,**  continued 
the  stranger,  whose  quick  eye  follow- 
ed the  direction  of  Puddicombe's— 
''sometimes  I  take  a  fancy  at  first 
sight ; " — and  he  bowed  significantly 
to  Giles,  with  all  the  impressive  grace 

of  a  prince  in  a  Coburg  melodrama. 

"  Do  you  make  any  stay  at  Margate  ?" 
bo  added. 

*'  No,"  said  Giles ;  "  I  am  merely 

g'oing'  ihero  for  a  week's  pleasuring, 

aad  expect  to  spend  a  very  delightful 

time,  especially  as  it  is  qiiitc  a  noTelty 
to  me,  *  rf 


"  Then  take  my  advice,  sir,  and  be 
cautious  with  whom  you  associate ;  fur 
Margate,  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
is  always  full  of  sharpers,  who  make 
a  point  of  preying  on  the  unwary  ;  *'— 
and,  with  these  words,  the  stranger 
adjusted  his  side-curls,  whistled  a  few 
notes  of  a  flash 'idr,  and  strolled  off  to 
the  head  of  the  steam-boat. 

Immediately  afterwards,  Giles  was 
rejoined  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Hicks,  the 
former  of  whom  exhibited  a  red  nose 
quite  pleasant  and  becoming  to  look 
at,  and  which  showed  how  well  the 
brandy  and  water  had  agreed  with 
him. — "  Whereabouts  are  we  now?" 
said  he,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his 
waistcoat-pockets ;  **  long  past  the 
Nore,  I  take  it.'* 

**  Oh,  yes!"  exclaimed  his  wife; 
**  we're  close  to  the  Reculvers ;  see, 
there  they  are;*' — and  she  pointed 
her  dumpy  fore-finger  towards  them. 

'*  Then  we  shall  be  at  Margate  in 
less  than  no  time.— -Mrs  H.,  where's 
the  children?** 

The  question  was  superfluous,  as 
was  proved  by  an  indignant  exclama- 
tion of  the  maid-servant,  of  <'  Fie,  for 
shame.  Master  Tom !  As  sure  as  you're 
bom,  I'll  tell  your  pa," — which  was 
called  forth  by  the  conduct  of  one  of 
the  engaging  striplings,  who  was  as- 
sisting his  brother  to  pelt  the  man  in 
the  engine-room  with  marbles. 

''  Confound  that  lad,*'  said  his  father, 
''  he's  always  in  mischief;  it  was  but 
tlie  other  day  that  he  blew  his  self  up 
with  gunpowder ;  and  now,  damme, 
if  he  isn't  making  a  cock-shy  of  the 
stoker!" 

''  My  God,  if  he  havn't  pitched 
head- foremost  into  the  engine-room!" 
exclaimed  the  affrighted  mother,  and, 
accompanied  by  her  husband  and 
Giles,  rushed  off  to  the  spot,  whence 
the  youngest  of  her  sons  had  just  dis- 
appeared.  Luckily,  no  damage  was 
sustained,  for  the  man  below  caught 
the  boy  in  his  arms  before  he  had  fully 
accomplished  his  descent,  and  restored 
him  to  his  agitated  parents,  one  of 
whom  sobbed  over  him  for  full  fiTB 
minutes,  and  the  other  promised  him 
a  **  precious  larruping"  the  instant 
he  reached  Margate. 

When  the  alarm  occasioned  by  this 
little  incident  had  subsided,  a  choleric 
dialogue  took  place  between  the  old 
folks  aud  the  maid-servant,  on  the 
subject  oi  tVk«  \%XXc!t^%  ^^  wixA%Iqus 
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repartees  by  the  girl,  was  at  length 
terminated  bj  Mr  Hicks  suddenly  ex- 
claiming, "  There's  Margate !  1  see 
the  windmills."  Giles  gazed  at  the 
opening  splendours  of  this  celebrated 
Cockney  watering-place  with  those 
feelings  of  profound  interest  which 
the  sight  was  so  well  calculated  to 
awaken  in  a  romantic  and  susceptible 
nature.  First  appeared  the  white 
cliffiiy  topped  with  Wellington  cres- 
cen|8  and  terraces ;  then  the  spruce 
new  church,  with  the  dingy  lodging- 
hooaei  on  either  side  of  it ;  then 
the  two-ttory-high  pier,  along  which 
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crowds  were  hastening  in  yellow 
shoes,  and  smock-frocked  porters 
wheeling  their  trucks ;  and  lasUy,  the 
broad  Marine  Parade,  on  whose  cen- 
tral building  was  inscribed  "  Wright's 
Hotel,"  in  largo  brass  letters  about 
the  size  of  Tom  Moore,  the  poet.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  boat  ran  alongside 
the  pier-head,  and  Giles  in  an  ecstasy 
of  delight  snatched  up  his  carpet-bag, 
and  without  waiting  to  bid  adieu  to 
the  Hickses,  who  were  busily  engaged 
in  looking  after  their  luggage,  hurried 
with  it  ashore  amid  a  throng  of  admir- 
ing spectators. 


Chapter  II. 


On  leaying  the  pier,  Giles  trudged 
up  the  High  Street  towards  a  quiet, 
cheap  inn,  the  direction  of  which  Mr 
Hicks  had  written  down  for  him  on 
the  back  of  one  of  his  cards  of  busi- 
ness, and  where  he  had  recommended 
him  to  pass  the  night,  as  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  he  would  haye  sufficient 
time  before  dark  to  hunt  out  a  suitable 
lodging,  which — the  town  being  yerr 
full — ^was  a  matter  of  no  slight  dim- 
cnlty.  The  inn  in  question  was  soon 
found,  and  Puddicombe  proceeded 
into  the  coflfee-room,  where  he  dis- 
cussed a  pint  of  the  landlord's  prima 
port — a  rational  and  gentlemanlike 
occupation,  which  afforded  him  a  world 
of  solid  satisfaction.  An  hour  having 
been  thus  agreeably  disposed  of,  he 
sallied  out  for  the  purpose  of  survey- 
ing the  wonders  of  the  place,  and  in- 
haling those  brisk  north-east  winds 
for  which  Margate  is  so  deservedly 
famous,  and  whose  only  fault  is  that 
they  are  rather  too  apt  to  beget  rheu- 
matisms and  toothachs. 

The  first  place  he  visited  was  the 
East  Cliff  Parade,  which  he  had  no 
sooner  aseended,  than  he  had  a  smart 
chace  after  his  hat ;  for,  accustomed 
hitherto  to  the  imperfectly  developed 
zephyrs  of  the  Minories,  he  had  no 
notion  of  the  yivacity  with  which  the 
wind  plays  upon  a  Kentish  cliff,  and 
the  nawe  liberties  it  takes  with  pedes- 
trians ;  now  borrowing  bonnets,  hats, 
and  wigs ;  now  trying  experiments  on 
umbrellas  and  parasols  ;  and  anon 
fluttering  round  some  elderly  maiden's 
ancle,  and  making  an  exhibition  awful 
to  think  of; — Giles,  1  say,  had  no 
notion  ofib0  rude,  eccentric  rigour  of 
tbeee  Mu^gnte  winds,  bo  he  was  taken 


completely  by  surprise,  and  did  not 
secure  his  hat  till  after  a  race  of  some 
hundred  yards,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  was  very  near  throwing  a  summer- 
set from  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  the  bot« 
tom.  His  next  visit  was  to  the  Jetty, 
and,  it  being  low  water,  he  was  both  « 
surprised  and  gratified  to  find  himself 
walking  out  a  considerable  distance  to 
sea  on  thick  planks  of  wood.  On 
reaching  the  extrenuty  of  this  amphi- 
bious promenade,  where  a  lamp  is 
fixed  which  is  generally  lit  and  blown 
out  a  dozen  times  a  night,  Giles  took 
his  seat  on  a  cool,  moist  bench,  and 
occupied  himself  by  speculating  on 
what  his  confidential  apprentice,  whom 
he  had  left  in  charge  of  the  business, 
was  doing  at  that  hour ;  but,  feeling 
his  teeth  begin  to  chatter  with  cold, 
he  hastened  back  to  the  npper  pier, 
which  was  crowded  with  the  elite  of 
the  place,  among  whom  he  fancied  he 
recognised — and  the  recognition  filled 
lum  with  awe— the  alderman  of  hli 
own  ward ! 

From  the  pier,  the  delighted  young 
man  made  his  way  to  the  bazaars, 
where  also  there  was  a  host  of  people, 
dressed  out  in  the  very  height  of 
fashion,  who  were  making  eager  pur- 
chases of  trinkets,  work-boxes,  and 
such  like  nick-nacks.  Here,  seduced 
by  the  smiles  and  intreatics  of  a  young 
Jewess,  who  stood  in  an  attitude  of 
irresistible  supplication  behind  a  coun- 
ter, Giles  gallantly  lost  five  shillinw 
at  a  raffle  over  which  she  presided; 
and  then  betook  himself  to  the  bath- 
ing-rooms, pleased  at  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  gratii  Nanow&  ^^Vc^  VDk\ 
Irish  me\odveftftuii^\s3  ^VftWL-wwX^w 
with  one  ©ye>  irYiow  \3W««wb1>  ir^wo*- 
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rogueries  she  had  heard  and  read  such 
marveU.  He  looked  sincere  and  ho- 
nest ;  but  there  was  no  knowing ;  it 
was  best,  therefore,  to  be  on  the  safe 
tide.  All  this  passed  through  Betty's 
mind  while  she  stood  with  her  eyes 
rivetted  on  the  excited  young  man  be- 
fore her.  It  was  a  trying  moment — 
but  she  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
Accordingly  she  took  her  resolution 
on  the  spot. 

*•  If  you  please,  sir,"  she  said,  "  V\\ 
just  step  aown  stairs,  and  enquire 
about  this  strange** — laying  great  em- 
phasis on  the  word  strange — '<  busi- 
ness.*' And  away  she  went,  leaving 
Giles  behind  her,  surveying  the  bricks 
and  straw  that  lay  scattered  about  the 
floor,  with  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance as  sour  as  a  vinegar  cruet. 

In  a  short  time  she  returned ;  but 
not  alone,  for  the  waiter  was  with  her. 
He  had  a  grave  and  composed  look, 
as  of  one  who  knows  his  line  of  duty, 
and  is  not  to  be  led  astray  by  his  sen- 
sibilities. 

**  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  began, 
coolly  advancing  to  Puddicombe  with 
a  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand,  <<  but  I 
foi^ot  to  tell  you  that  our  customers 
always  pays  every  night  before  they 
goes  to  bed.  No  offence,  sir,  but  it*s 
master  *s  way,  and  weVe  responsible,  in 
course.     Here's  your  bill,  sir.** 

Under  any  other  circumstances 
Giles  would  have  found  his  self-conse- 
qnence  seriously  wounded  by  this  la- 
conic and  premature  application  ;  but 
now,  anguished,  crest-fallen,  and  over- 
whelmed by  a  humiliating  conviction 
of  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  he 
had  no  heart  to  resent  the  affront; 
and,  accordingly,  after  running  his 
eye  hastily  over  the  account,  he  drew 
forth  a  weU- filled  purse,  and  discharged 
It  without  a  word. 

Satisfied  by  this  of  his  respectability, 
the  waiter,  in  bland  tones,  began  to 
condole  with  him  on  his  mishap,— 
'^  yfemj  distressing  case,  sir ;  but  its 
what  all  on  us  are  liable  to.  Swind- 
lers is  80  very  common  now-a-days, 
and  they  look  and  talk  so  like  genUe- 
folki^  there's  no  tellmg  vich  is  vich.'* 


"  That's  true,"  chimed  in  Betty, 
«'  and  they're  in  season  just  now  at 
Margate,  as  thick  as  three  in  a  bed.** 

**  Always  come  in  with  the  oysters," 
added  the  waiter. 

''  What  ever  shall  I  do  for  a  change 
of  linen?"  said  Puddicombe,  who  had 
been  absorbed  in  reverie  during  this 
brief  dialogue. 

''  I'm  sure  I  can't  ad  wise,  sir!"  ex- 
claimed the  waiter,  smothering  a 
laugh. 

**  He  hasn't  left  me  even  a  clean 
shirt,"  continued  Giles ;  **  nothing  but 
this  rubbish,"  pulling  out  a  dog's-ear- 
ed volume  of  plays,  and  flinging  it 
with  huge  contempt  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room. 

**  The  oudacious  wiUain ! "  exclaim- 
ed Betty,  "  hanging's  too  good  for 
him ;"  and,  having  given  vent  to  this 
virtuous  anathema,  she  and  her  fellow- 
servant  wished  Puddicombe  good- 
night, and  quitted  the  room. 

No  sooner  were  they  gone,  than 
Giles,  whoso  rage  had  now  subsided 
into  a  sort  of  sullen  gloom,  sat  down 
by  tlio  bed-side,  and  soliloquized  on 
the  untoward  posture  of  his  affairs. 
"  A  pretty  beginning  this,"  he  said> 
<'  of  my  week  of  pleasure — of  that 
week  which  I  had  looked  forward  to 
with  such  eagerness  1  Cleaned  out  the 
very  first  day  !  Confound  the  scoun- 
drel ;  I  little  thought,  when  he  was  pay- 
ing me  such  fine  compliments,  that  ha 
had  an  eye  to  my  carpet-bag.  And 
such  shirts  as  they  were !  Cost  a  mat- 
ter of  ten  shillings  every  mother*s  son 
of  *em.  And  then  the  collars  I  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  get  their  like  at  Mar- 
gate, that's  certain.  But  it  is  not  the 
money  part  of  the  business  I  care 
about — spending  a  few  pounds,  mora 
or  less,  IS  neitnor  here  nor  there— i 
thank  God,  I  can  afford  that ;  but  to 
be  duped — ^imposed  upon — made  a  fool 
of  with  my  eyes  open,  as  it  were,— 
this  it  is  that  annoys  me  the  most. 
Well,  I  shall  be  wiser  another  time, 
that's  some  comfort ;"  and,  so  saving, 
Giles  undressed  himself,  plunged  into 
bed,  and  in  an  instant  was  fast  asleep. 


CUAPTEB  III. 

Giles  was  seated  next  day  at  break-  entered,  followed  by  his  oldest  son. 

fast  in  the  coffee-room,  with  a  largo  The  old  gontlcmaxLi««i\\v\A^VL%j^\3^* 

plato  of  shrimps  before  him,  when  his  and,  &haikitig\\vai^«x\!^!S\^l  ^^\^^^ 

BteMm-boat  acqaaiDtance,  Mr  Hicks,  said,  "  H.oi»  we^o\k,TiK!|>a«l'^  ^^"^ 
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juBt  beginning  breakfast,  hey !     Mrs  a  week  ago  ;  and,  what's  very  remark- 

H.  and  us  breakfasted  long  ago.  Egad,  able,  they^ro  the  same  we  had  last 

those  shrimps  look  fresh — I'll  just  give  year.     And  this  reminds  me  that  I've 

Tom  a  few,  theyMl  keep  him  out  of  a  message  for  you  from  MrsH. ;  we're 

mischief.     Here,  Tom,  catch  hold ;  '*  all  going  out  to  the  Reculvers  this 

and,  as  the  urchin  extended  his  hands,  morning,  and  Mrs  H.  says  you  must 

hb  father,  without  the  slightest  cere-  make  one  of  the  party." 

mony,  emptied  half  the  contents  of  the  "  I  should  be  glad  enough  to  do  so ; 

plate  into  them,  observing,  "  You  see  but — but — I  am    rather    awkwardly 

X  make  myself  quite  at  home.  It's  my  situated  just  at  present." 

way,  as  Dicky  Slugs  would  say.*'  "  How  so  ?  If  you  mean  as  regards 

*'  And  who  is  Dicky  Slugs?"  en-  lodgings,  the  boat  won't  sail  'till  one 

auired  Puddicombe,  "  I  never  heard  o'clock,  so  you'll  have  lots  of  time  to 

liat  name  before."  look  out  for  them." 

"  You  astonish  me  I  I  thought  every  "  Oh  yes,  I'm  perfectly  easy  on 
one  knew  Dick  Slugs,  the  builder  at  that  score,"  replied  Giles ;  '<  but  the 
Hoxton.  He  and  I  have  known  each  truth  is,  I've  met  with  an  unexpected 
other  ever  since  we  were  boys.  By  the  loss  since  I  saw  you  yesterday."  He 
bye,  I  can  tell  you  a  good  storr  about  then  acquainted  Mr  Hicks  with  the 
Dick :— We  were  sitting  together  one  catastrophe  of  the  carpet-bag,  where- 
evening  in  the  parlour  of  the  Red-  npon  that  gentleman — who,  when  his 
Lion  at  Hounscutch,  when,  aU  of  a  own  interests  were  not  concerned,  was, 
sudden,  I  see  him  fall  into  what  is  call-  like  the  minority  of  us,  a  philosopher 
ed  a  brown  study.  I  knew  by  this  that  »-a(ler  indulging  in  a  hearty  laugh, 
something  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  cracking  divers  small  jokes  at  Pud- 
for  in  general  he  had  uncommon  dicombe's  expense,  proceeded  to  ad- 
spiiits ;  so  says  I,  *  Dick,  my  boy,  what  vise  with  him  on  his  mishap,  and 
alls  you?* — *  Why,  to  tell  you  the  shortly  after  took  his  departure,  ao- 
tmth,  Tom,*  he  says,  '  I'm  sadly  eompanied  by  Tom,  with  his  mouth 
puzzled  to  know  what  name  to  give  full  of  shrimps ;  but  not  before  he  had 
that  new  street  I'm  building  near  the  exacted  a  promise  from  Giles,  that, 
church.  I'm  sick  of  Waterloo  Ter-  when  he  had  replaced  his  wardrobe 
races  and  Wellington  Rows;  they  and  secured  his  lodg^gs,  he  would 
don't  take  as  they  used  to  do ;  besides,  j6in  the  sailing  party  to  the  Reculvers. 
Hoxton's  got  Quite  enough  of  *em  al-  Pursuant  to  his  friend's  advice.  Pud- 
ready.' — *  Well,'  says  I,  jokingly,  *  if  dicombe  commenced  his  search  for 
you're  really  hard  pressed  for  a  name,  apartments  on  the  West  Cliff;  but, 
1  think  I  can  help  you  to  one.  What  ^ero  being  none  vacant  there,  he  de- 
do  you  say  to  calling  it  Hicks  Street  ?  scended  into  the  more  homely  old-fa- 
You  can't  have  a  shorter  or  a  genteeler  shioned  part  of  the  town,  keeping  a 
name.* — '  Hicks  street — Hicks  street  I*  sharp  look-out  about  him,  in  the  hope 
fays  he,  repeating  the  words  as  if  he  of  encountering  the  fellow  who  had 
liked  the  sound  of 'em  ;  *  well,  I  don't  made  so  free  with  his  carpet-bag.  In 
much  care  if  I  do,  if  only  for  old  ac-  this  he  was  unsnccessftil ;  but  he  was 
qufdntance'  sake* " —  more  fortunate  with  respect  to  lodg- 

"  So,  then.  Hicks  Street  is  really  ing^,  for,  after  a  brief  search,  he  se- 

namcd  after  you,"   said  Giles,  inter-  cured  two  small,  cheap  rooms,  in  a 

rupting  his  companion's  narrative.  back  street,  leading  out  of  the  market- 

''  Yes,"  replied  the  grocer ;  "  Dick  place.     He  next  set  about  renewing 

gave  orders  to  that  efPect  the  very  day  his  stock  of  wearing  apparel ;  and,  ha- 

«  after  we  had  the  talk  together."  ving  accomplished  this  as  well  as  could 

^  Dear  me,  how  odd !     I  know  the  beexpected  under thecircnmstances,  he 

street  well  I  a  friend  of  mine's  got  ex-  took  his  course  to  the  jetty,  where  he 

cellent  lodgings  there.     I  hope  I  may  found  the  whole  existing  dynasty  of  the 

get  as  good  in  Margate."  Hickses  standing  close  by  a  large  plea^ 

"  Oh  1  true,"  exclaimed  Mr  Hicks,  sure-boat  that  lay  alongside  the  land- 

"  I  forgot  you  were  going  lodging-  ing-place.     The  instant  they  caught 

hunting.    Well,  I  don't  think  you  can  sight  of  him  they    went  on  board, 

do   better  than  try  the   West  Cliff,  whither  ho  followed ;  and  in  a  few  mi- 

We'r»  ^ot  comforUble  apartments  nules  the  vessel  stood  out  to  sea,  with 

iAer^  which  a  friend  engaged  for  us  a  merry  crew  ol  wot \eMV^tL\ii«^t^« 
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attracted  by  tlio  breezy  freshness  of  tivo  demeanour  of  this  predestined 

Uie  day^  which  gave  promise  of  a  de-  party  ;  and  many  a  wistful  glance  was 

lightful  sail.  cast  towards  the  distant  coast. 

For  the  first  half-hour  or  so>  nothing  Matters  were  in  this  state>  when 
could  exceed  the  gratificatiou  of  the  suddenly  a  yellow  tint^  succeeded  by  a 
whole  party.  Giles,  in  particular^  faint  bluish  one,  was  observed  to  creep 
was  in  ecstasies,  and  watched  the  re-  across  the  checks,  atid  finally  to  settle 
ceding  town  through  a  four-shilling  in  the  nose,  of  one  of  the  isXv  ezcla« 
telescope  which  he  had  purchased  on  sives,  who,  taking  out  a  vinaigrette^ 
his  way  to  the  jetty,  with  the  liveliest  and  turning  her  face  to  the  wind,  said 
emotion  ;  while  Mr  Hicks  busied  him-  to  her  sister,  with  a  sighj  <'  very  de- 
self  with  distributing  a  bag  full  of  lightful,  love ;  isn*t  it  ?" 
gingerbread  nuts  among  his  children,  <'  Very,  indeed  1'*  was  the  reply,  fol- 
greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  helms-  lowed,  however,  by  a  wan,  pensiye 
man,  a  grave,  quiet,  old  sailor,  whose  smile,  that  indicated  far  less  of  plea- 
ironical  expression  of  countenance  sure  than  embarrassment, 
conveyed  a  world  of  meaning.  **  Damn  that  cigar,"  exclaimed  their 

Next  to  Giles  sat  a  portly,  good-  brother,   **  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I 

humoured  dame,  with  a  face  like  a  full  were" 

moon ;  and  right  opposite  to  him,  two  **  Don't  mention  it,  George ;  there's 
slim  young  ladies,  dressed  out  in  all  a  dear,"  said  both  his  sisters  in  a  breath, 
sorts  of  fine  colours,  and  manifestly  at  the  same  time  yawning  so  profound- 
inoculated  with  a  notion  that  they  ly,  as  to  set  a  dozen  others  yawning 
were  both  pretty  and  genteel.  They  from  very  sympathy, 
were  attended  by  their  brother,  a  raw  Giles  watched  these  symptoms  with 
dandy  in  a  rough  pilot  coat,  who  kept  much  uneasiness,  which  were  still  fur- 
imoking  cigars,  and  jesting  between  ther  increased,  when,  on  glancing  a 
whiles  vrith  a  smart  negro  boy,  for  hasty  look  at  the  plump  dame  at  hit 
which  unbecoming  familiarity  his  sis-  elbow,  he  observed  that  her  nose  was 
ters  reproved  him  every  now  and  then,  tipped  with  a  bleak,  blue  tint,  and 
with  a  significant  nudge  with  their  pinched  in  at  the  bridge,  as  though  it 
parasols.  This  interesting  group  had  been  just  subjected  to  the  gentle 
maintained  an  icy  reserve  towards  the  compression  of  a  pair  of  tongs. 
rest  of  the  party,  whence  it  was  clear  "  1  hope,  Marm,"  ho  said,  in  alow, 
that  they  were  East-end  cxclusives  of  compassionate  tone, "  I  hope  you  don't 
the  first  water,  who  had  no  notion  of  find  the  rocking  of  the  ship  too  much 
mixing  themselves  up  with  low  trades-  for' you  r" 

menand"sich- like;"  and, indeed, their  «  Oh  dear,  no,"  rejoined  the  lady 

black  footboy  sufficiently  betokened  with  unexpected  vivacitv,  '<  I  don't 

their  quality,  for  he  had  a  gold- lace  mind  being  a  little  sickish  ;  indeed,  I 

band  round  his  hat,  at  least  twice  as  came  out  for  that  purpose,  for  my 

broad  as  the  order  of  the  Garter.  medical  man  in  Lunnun  says  as  it  s 

When  the  vessel  had  got  about  six     good  for" 

miles  from   Margate,  she  began  to  *'  Bless  my  heart,  Marm !    What, 

plunge  and  roll  under  the  influence  of    come  out  in  order  to  be" for  the 

a  freshening  wind ;  which  had  theef-  life  of  him,  Puddicombe  could  not  conu 

feet  of  putting  a  gradual  stop  to  the  plete  the  sentence, 

talking  and  laughing  that  up  to  this  When  he  had  somewhat  recovered 

period  had    been    prodigious.     The  from  his  bewilderment,  he  looked  anx- 

young  ladies  ceased  their  lisping  prat-  iously  about  him  with  a  view  tosecora 

tie  about  "  tlie  last  new  novel ;"  their  a  more  eligible  sitiuition,  for  the  lady's 

brother  threw  away  his  cigar  with  an  frank  confession  had  filled  him  with 

airhalf-8waggering,half-sheepish;Mr8  alarm;   but  vain  was  his  scrutiny f 

Hicks  stopped  her  remonstrances  with  every  seat  in  the  boat  was  occupied ; 

her  husband,  for  allowing  the  children  so  he  had  nothing  lefl  for  it  but  to 


to  eat  till  **  they  were  fit  to  burst ;"  main  where  he  was.  Scarcely  had  he 
Giles  looked  like  Othello,  **  perplexed  made  up  his  mind  to  this  cniel  alter- 
in  the  extreme ;" — in  short,  a  subdued  native,  when  a  pathetic,  "  Oh  God, 
gravity,  betokening  an  apprehension  what#^//ldo?"  issued  from  beneath 
of  some  impending  calamity,  to  which  a  bonnet  nexlYnm.  W<^  VoLt^iod^^  voAl 
howerer  no  one  as  ret  ventured  to  al-  l0|  his  fair  tke\gYL\MraLX  «^<u?Qxb\A^V^A^ 
lude,  took  place  of  the  former  spor«  evident  leVjueUikeieViVJ^AXteod^'^' 
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tation>  which  but  an  instant  before 
sbo  had  so  ardently  desired  !  Tlie  ma- 
jority of  the  crew  were  not  slow  to 
follow  her  example.  Mrs  Hicks-* 
palej  drooping  floweret  I  hung  her  affec- 
tionate head  on  her  hiisband*s  shoul- 
der ;  the  children  lay  stretched  about, 
like  logs,  in  all  quarters ;  the  young 
ladies  evinced  symptoms  of  going  off 
in  hysterics :  and  their  brother  mutter- 
ed **  curses,  not  loud,  but  deep/' 
on  the  cigarj  which,  he  observed,  was 
the  sole  cause  of  his  indisposition.  But 
decidedly  the  worst  of  the  lot  was  the 
negro  foot-boy,  who>  in  the  intervals 
of  every  paroxysm,  kept  faintly  crying 
out,  *'  Oh  my  Gorr*omighty,  me  just 
dead  I  Me  bring  my  heart  up  out  of 
my  mouth.  Cus  dis  sickness  I  Nebber 
mo  feel  any  ting  like  it  !'* 

The  sight  of  all  this  suffering  was 
too  much  for  the  Christian  spirit  of 
Puddicombe.  The  cold  sweat  stood 
on  his  forehead  ;  and  swinging  himself 
'  round,  ho  shot  his  head  over  the  ship's 
side,  with  a  force  and  suddenness  that 
seemed  the  result  of  a  galvanic  shock. 
When  his  first  attack  was  over,  he 
Tenturcd  to  look  about  him,  and  saw 
old  Hicks  laughing  heartily  at  his  mis- 
hap. "  Come,  cheer  up,  man,*'  ex- 
claimed that  worthy ;  "  don't  give  way, 
but  take  example  by  me.  Tm  a  capi- 
tal sailor;  and  all  because  I  wont  give 
in.  Mrs  Hicks,  for  God's  sake,  don't 
loan  so  heavily — depend  on  it,  them 
that  make  up  their  minds  not  to  be 
sick,  ain't  sick ;  that's  my  maxim.  I 
remember  once — Oh,  the  devil,  I'm 
booked  at  last  I'* 

It  was  too  true.     Just  as  the  **  ca- 
pital sailor"  was  beginning  his  anec- 
^  dote,  the  vessel  gave  a  sudden,  heavy 
roll,  and  compelled  him,  despite  his 
boast,  to  follow  the  fashion  set  by  the 
fat  dame.     Poor  Giles,  however,  was 
in  no  mood  to  exult  over  the  abashed 
grocer,  for  ho  felt,  as  he  afterwards 
Haid,  as  if  ho  had  no  life  left  in  him. 
"  Oh  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  1" 
he  folly  ejaculated,  everv  time  he  lift- 
ed up  nis  head,  "  I  wish  I  had  never 
come  out.     They  call  this  a  party  of 
pleasure  I  Deuce  take  all  such  parties. 
Would  to  God  I  had  staid  at  home 
and  stuck  to  the  shop,  instead  of  — - 
Ah,  there  I  go  again  1"  and  no  longer 
able  to  hold  up,  he  flung  himself  along 
tho  £ooT  in  the  midst  of  the  little 
Hickses,  wbero  he  lay  gathered  up, 
Jiko  a  hedgehog,  and  did  not  once  stir 
i/Ii  the  vessel  reached  the  KeculTers. 


No  sooner,  however,  had  he  landed, 
than,  as  if  by  magic,  he  recovered  all 
his  energies  ;  and  after  lunching  with 
his  party  at  the  inn,  accompanied  them 
on  a  ramble  about  the  neighbourhood, 
'till  it  was  time  to  return  to  Margate. 
Luckily,  the  sail  back  was  far  differ- 
ent to  what  it  had  been  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  fur,  tlie  wind  having  abated,  the 
sea  was  comparatively  smooth,  and  the 
crew  once  again  in  the  highest  spirits, 
with  the  exception  of  the  young  ladies, 
who  seemed  to  think  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  look  as  much  as  possible  like 
delicate  and  interesting  invalids. 

As  it  was  late  when  the  vessel  reach- 
ed Margate,  Mr  Hicks  insisted  on 
Giles  going  home  to  take  pot-luck  with 
him,  to  which  the  latter  acceded ;  and, 
in  the  evening,  they  all  went  out  for  a 
stroll  in  the  bazaars,  where  Puddi- 
combe's  good- nature  was  put  to  a  sore 
trial  by  the  importunities  of  the  young 
Hickses,  who  draggled  him  about  the 
rooms,  intreating  him  to  buy  them 
whatever  toys  struck  their  fancy,  and 
kept  bawling  out  his  name  in  a  way 
that  made  him  the  object  of  general 
attraction,  and  covered  him  with 
blushes.  In  vain  their  mother  remon- 
strated, and  their  father  threatened 
them  with  **  a  licking ;"  the  darlings 
were  neither  to  be  coaxed  nor  bullied  ; 
so  the  irritated  Puddicombe  was  fain 
to  give  them  the  slip,  and  make  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  from  the  Bazaar,  under 
the  pretence  that  the  heat  of  the  rooms 
gave  him  a  headach. 

On  reaching  his  lodgings,  the  land- 
lord— a  tall,  gaunt,  melancholy-look- 
ing old  tailor,  with  a  slouching  gait 
and  a  stoop  in  the  shoulders — entered 
the  room  with  lights  ;  and,  in  reply  to 
a  question  from  Giles,  as  to  whether 
Margate  was  not  fuller  than  usual, 
replied  with  a  sigh,   "  Full  ?     Ay, 

Eretty  well,  considering ;  but  nothing 
ko  what  it  used  to  be.    Them  steam- 
ers have  been  the  ruin  of  Margate." 

"  How  so  ?  Don't  they  bring  down 
lots  of  company?" 

"  Yes,  but  what  sort  of  company  ? 
People  as  go  and  take  what  they  call 
fashionable  apartments  in  those  gim- 
crack  new  houses  on  the  clifis,  instead 
of  coming  and  lodging  with  mo  in 
these  nice,  tidy  rooms,  as  they  used  to 
do  thirty  years  ago.  Those  wero  the 
times  for  Margate!  My  lodgings 
novcr  ftlQod  empty  then  for  weeks  to- 
gclVieTi  a«  t\iC3  do  tiow  \  \^  \  -^viX.  x*?^  «. 
bUl  OBO  Aay»  \l  ni*  «va^\.o\»  ^v^ti 
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s  of  Margate  have,  it 
nanj  desirable  pointi ; 
on  earth  \i  perfect, 
material  drawback— 
ba  infested  with  fleaJ, 
I  summer  and  autumn 
t  is  Tulgar  to  be  seen 
fe  their  town-houseS| 
I  hj  thousands  to  the 
cai  pet- bags,  portmon- 
unconscious  cockneys. 
etropoUs  in  a  delicate 
it  is  astonishing  how 
esting  insects  begin  to 
th — a  painful  uct,  of 
icky  hero  was  but  too 
■e,  for  he  woke  shortly 
in  a  stale  of  iodescrib- 
>roducod  by  their  glut- 
.  Tlicy  allowed  bimi 
I  slightest  respite,  but 
I  perscvcringly  that  he 
in  self-defence  to  quit 
kesshiueelf.'os  well  as 
e  faint  light  that  came 
t  the  window.  Having 
clothes,  he  descended 
ooin,  where  he  threw 
a,  in  the  hope  of  bfing 
his  sleep  out;  but,  find- 
ible,  he  just  waited  till 
ly  broke,  and  then  left 
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ot  here  ?  Surely  that  canH  "  Oh,  Ma,  do  look  at  &  toes  i'* 

ombeT'  eiclaimed  the  eldest  boy  to  his  mo* 

at  it  is  though/'  replied  the  ther,  whose  face  was  in  a  perfect  blaia 

wi  th  suppressed  laughter ;  **  pray,  look 

3us  goodness,  and  so  it  is  I*'  at  his  toes  ;  if  they  ain't  peeping  right 

nis  mother,  as  Giles,   his  through  his  shoes  I** 

1-hot  with  blushes,  slowly  This  wat  too  mneh  for  GileSy  wko^ 

wards  them,  "  what  can  he  eastinr  a  withering  look  at  the  boy« 

a-doing  to  his  self!**  rushed  away  from  the  party,  holding 

'  seen  the  like  in  all  my  bom  up  his  inexpressibles  with  both  handily 

hseryed    Mr    Hicks;  ''  I  while  Mr  Hicks  shot  after  blm  tre- 

i^ive  a  brass  farden  for  all  mendous  volleys  of  hah  I  hahs  I  whidi 

on  his  back.**  Then  address-  rung  in  his  startled  ears  like  a  sunu 

who  was  by  this  time  close  mon«  to  execution. 

Mr  Puddicombe,"  he  added*  At  last,  after  having  been  the  ob- 

re  dignity,  <*  how  is  this^  ject  of  many  an  admiring  gaze,  as  1m 

scuttled  along  the  sands  and  through 

is  this ! "  exclaimed  Giles,  the  streets  of  Margate,  he  arriyed  am 

seating  the  words,  for  his  at  his  lodgings,  and,  without  a  mo* 

i  got  the  better  of  his  shame-  ment's  delay,  summoned  tbe  landlord 

''why,  Tve  been  robbed,  into  his  presence,  to  whom  he  explaln- 

ir  it  is — robbed,  sir,  as   I  ed — as  he  had  previously  done  to  the 

before  my  face,  and   in  Hickses  —  the  cause  of  his   meM 

light  too;*'  and  with  these  plight.     Instead  of  laughing  at  him, 

detailed  the  whole  particu-  as  he  had  anticipated,  the  cynical  old 

\  "  foul  transaction.*'  fellow,  who  had  not  a  chuckle  in  Us 

my  life  V*  said  Mr  Hicks,  nature,  merely  shook  his  head»  and" 

had  heard  his  story  to  an  observed,  *'  it  all    comes   of  them 

e  in  high  luck,  Puddicombe.  steamers !   If  there  hadn*t  been  no 

lose  your  carpet-bag,  and  steamers,  there  wouldn't  have  been 

lose  the  yery  clothes  off  your  so  many  rogues  brought  down  to  Mar* 

iippose  you  11  lose  your  head  gate,  and  in  course  you  wouldn't  have 

sih  I  hah !  hah !    Egad,  it's  lost  your  togs.     I  alwajrs  said  them 

ioke  I  ever  heard.     Isn*t  it  wessels  wotud  be  the  ruin  of  our  i«- 

'  spectability,  and  so  they  are,  damn 

I'*  replied  Giles,  ''  a  pretty  *em !"  uid  thus  grumblinc,  he  went 

.ve  to  buy  a  new  suit  when  off  at  Giles's  desire  to  the  nearest 

was  as  good  as  new;  and  ready-madetailor*s,  by  whose  aid  that 

)rso,  to  be  obliged  to  walk  ill-starred  young  man,  was,  in  a  brief 

te  in  these  vile,  filthy,  swind-  space,  rigged  out  in  a  new  suit  of  the 

,**  and  he  gave  a  ferocious  latest  fashion  and  the  choicest  fit. 
)  his  unsettled  small-clothes. 


Chapter  V. 

mainder  of  the  day  Puddi-  were  safe,  for,  by  a  fortunate  accident 

nflned  himself  to  his  apart-  he  had  left  them  on  his  dressing-table^ 

r  he  was  in  no  mood  to  stir  when  he  went  out  for  his  stroU  along 

le  more  especially  as  it  turn-  the  beach. 

ny  at  noon,  contrary  to  the        Few  but  must  have  experienced,  at 

ses  of  the  morning,  which  one  time  or  other,  the  horrors  of  a 

}d  to  indicate  settled  weather,  rainy  day  at  a  watering  place.    Giles 

ttions,  as  might  be  imagined,  now  felt  thepi  in  their  most  umnitip 

from  enviable.  He  bad  been  gated  form ;  and,  for  lack  of  some 

foreseen  expense ;  had  been  worthier  occupation,  as  also  to  dispel 

ted  in  his  hopes  of  an  entire  the  dammy  damp  that  dung  to  mm 

inalloyed  pleasure ;  had  been  like  a  Scotch  mist,  he  kept  padng  up 

id  ridiculed ;   and  had  but  and  down  his  snudl,  dingy  roomj  re^ 

iry  reflection  to  console  him  ferrlng  constixitl^  i^  YA&ii^SucS&>^\&i3^ 

*>  that  though  be  had  lost  his  lay  among  aomA  A»S^  ^Ai^^tMBofts^ 

ul^  bis  watch  and  purse  piece;  \)ut  Wie  u&snXft^vsA 


It  dionen  recorded  in  the  gas-  take  it,  far  it  was  eaough  to  frighten 

iaai  anasisof  the  Hotel  du  Nord.  a  man  even  to  look  at  'em;  aad  when 

a  caustic  was  he  on  the  French  they  charged,  as  I  saw  them  do  odd 

lheywantedbody,hesaid;.«nd,  dajr  on   Wimbledon  Common — Lord 

r  to  testify  his  opinion  of  them,  have  mercy  on  us,  what  a  hawfut 

h1  out  for  a  stiff  glass  of  brandy  sight  that  was  I    Well,  those  days  are 

ter,  "cold  witliout  ;"'iind,  dur.  past  and  gone  now,  and  be  who  caused 

I  process  of  drinking  it,  cracked  all  the  uproar,  poor  Boney,  he's  gone 

lity  of  dull  jokes  about  frogs.  too — 'stonishing  how  timo  flies;  ono 

le  course  of  the  evening,  having  day  or  other  it  will  be  our  turn,  for 

*ith  difficulty,  turn  from  his  fa-  there's  no  denying  the  fact  that  death 

I   spirit,   which   was  the    only  is  common  to  all  of  us." 
I   article    he  condescended   to         "That's    very    true!"    interposed 

he  went  out  with  hia  wife  and  Mrs  Hicks,  emphatically,  as  if  struck. 

;oml>e  for  a  stroll  on  the  heights,  with  the  weighty  truth,  not  less  than 

:r  to  examine  the  great  lion  of  the  daring  originalityi  of  her  busband'a 

pie — Napoleon's  famous  pillar,  last  remark. 

I  in  commemoration  of  bis  pro-         In  this  manner  Mr  Hicks  ran  out 

iDTasion  of  England.  while  Giles  listened  to   his   various 

en  tbey  arrived  at  the  summit  anecdotal  reminiscences  with  all  the 

celebrated  column,  and  caught  attention  which  their  paramount  im- 

ise  of  the  distant  Knglbh  coast,  portance    deserved.     When   he    had 

cks  was  full  of  his  martial  and  fairly   exhausted   his  budget,   which 

;ic   reminiscences.      He   felt  a  was  as  long,  and  not  much  brighter 

,  "every  inch  of  him,"  be  ob-  than  a  chancellor  of  the  Eichequer'a, 

;    and   addressing  Giles,   who  the  party  descended  from  the  column 

taning  over  the  rails  at  bis  el-  and   returned  into   the  town,  whero 

taring  at  Beachey  Head  through  tbey  *isited  the  theatref  the  perfor- 

[escope,  said,  with  marked  ani-  mancea  at  which,  as  they  dicL  not  un< 
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dentand  one  word  of  French^  mar 
reasonably  be  presumed  to  bave  af- 
forded tbem  unbounded  entertain- 
nsent* 

The  next  morning  they  devoted^  to 
rambling  about  the  streets^  and  making 
a  variety  of  purohaieay  merely  because 
they  were  cheap.  Mr  Hiou  bought 
-what  he  called  <'  a  third  leg**— that  is 
to  say»  a  stoiit  walkingstiek ;  his  w ife« 
a  shawl  radiant  with  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow ;  and  Giles>  who  was  a 
bit  of  a  dandy  when  away  from  bust- 
nesSf  a  fine  cosmetic  for  the  hair* 
which  a  shrewd*  simpering  perruquier, 
at  whose  shop  he  went  to  have  his  hair 
out  after  the  newest  French  fashion, 
assured  him  would  impart  a  most  be- 
coming glossy  softness  to  his  tresses— 
a  point  with  him  of  some  importance, 
inasmuch  as  the  outside  of  his  head 
was  by  no  means  so  soft  as  the  inside, 
but  course  and  rough  as  a  shoe-brush. 

Thus  the  hours  wero  trifled  away, 
till  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  steam- 
boat, when  the  party  again  set  sail, 
much  to  the  old  gentleman's  satisfac- 
tion,  who  talked  big  about  the  plea« 
sure  of  again  setting  foot  in  one*s  na- 
tive country ;  and  after  as  brief  and 
agreeable  a  voyage  as  they  had  en- 
joyed on  the  preceding  day,  they  land- 
ed at  Ramsgato,  whence  they  were 
wafted,  on  the  wings  of  a  stage-coach, 
to  its  twin  sister,  Margate. 

Now,  it  happened  that  a  publio  sub- 
scription ball  was  announced  at  the 
Assembly  Rooms  for  that  night ;  and 
as  the  Hickses  and  Puddicombe  were 
too  much  excited  by  their  trip  to 
Boulogne  to  be  able  to  settle  down 
all  at  once,  they  came  to  the  determi- 
nation of  honouring  the  ball  in  ques- 
tion with  their  presence }  for  Mrs 
Hicks  was  naturally  anxious  to  create 
a  sensation  with  her  splendid  new 
shawl,  and  Giles — and  who  can  won- 
der at  it  ? — was  not  less  eager  to  make 
trial  of  the  virtues  of  his  French  cos- 
metic. He  left  them,  therefore,  shortly 
after  dinner,  in  order  to  dress  himself 
in  suitable  stylo ;  and  as  their  lodgings 
lay  in  an  opposite  direction  to,  and 
some  distance  ftom  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
rejoin  them  in  the  ball-room.- 

Of  course  the  first  thing  he  did  was 

to  apply  the  ornamental  unguent  to 

his  hair,  which  he  rubbed  in,  right  to 

tho  roots,  with  considerable  vivacity 

of  friction,  and  in  ia?ish  quantities  t 

for,  on  an  occasion  like  the  presenti 


be  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  do 
the  thing  handsomely.  Having  waited 
an  hour  or  so  for  the  cosmetic  to  dry 
in  thoroughly,  he  next  proceeded  to 
embellish  the  other  portions  of  hia 
outer  Adam.  He  selected  his  best 
ready«made  shirt,  which  really  did  cre- 
dit to  Margate  manufacture ;  brushed 
away  at  his  coat  and  inexpressibleiy 
till  his  cheeks  were  in  a  glow  with  the 
exercise ;  tightened  the  strings  of  his 
fancy  silk  waistooat,  so  as  to  set  off 
his  shape  to  the  best  advantage ;  put 
on  a  pair  of  highly-finished  glovea 
and  pumps,  which  he  had  purchased 
at  Boulogne ;  and  thus  bewitchingly 
accoutred,  sallied  forth  to  the  Assem- 
bly Rooms,  picking  his  way  cautiously 
along  the  streets,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  chal- 
lenge admiration,  and  to  say,  ''see 
what  a  spruce,  handsome  young  buck 
I  ami" 

Ho  soon  reached  the  ball-room,  and 
took  up  his  post  for  a  few  minutes 
near  the  door,  while  a  quadrille  was 
going  forward ;  but,  when  it  was  finish- 
ed, feeling  annoyed  at  the  idea  of 
hiding  his  light  under  a  bushel,  he 
sauntered,  with  an  air  of  impressivo 
m<gesty,  up  and  down  the  room. 

Fortunate  voung  man  1  He  was  pre- 
pared to  be  the  object  of  much  admi- 
ration, but  certainly  not  of  so  much 
as  he  excited.  His  most  sanguine 
anticipations  were  surpassed.  "  How 
very  odd  I  '*  said  one  young  lady  to 
her  partner,  as  he  passed.  **  Do  pray, 
look  at  himl'*  exclaimed  another* 
"  Did  you  ever  ?**  added  a  third,  eye- 
ing him  through  a  spvglass.  Gilee 
overheard  these  remarks,  and  inter- 
preting them  in  the  most  flattering 
spirit,  continued  strutting  and  simper- 
ing away,  under  an  e? ident  eonviction 
that  he  was  irresistible. 

After  promenading  the  ball-room  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  draw- 
ing all  eyes  on  him,  he  suddenly 
dropped  into  a  chair  next  to  a  ladly 
who  appeared  to  have  just  done  dan- 
cing. He  was  not  nsusdly  remarkable 
for  brass,  but,  on  this  particular  even- 
ing, he  was  so  excited  by  the  vbible 
sensation  he  had  created,  that  he  ad- 
dressed his  fair  neighbonr  ^ith  as 
cool  assurance  as  if  he  had  known  her 
for  years. 

"  A  fine  evening,  miss.** 

The  lady  thus  addressed  cast  one 
arch,  provoking  glance  at  the  speaker^ 
an^  tiiea  sibr&^U^  i^im  ftom  her  seat^ 
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as  if  fetrful,  otherwise^  of  compro-  **  Why,  that  you're  dyed  your  hair 

flusing  her  gentility  by  an  outrageoua  a  bright  blue !  1  *' 

burst  of  laughter.  **  A  bright  blue  I     Oh  Lord— ^>h 

**  Very    extraordinary    conduct  I  **  Lord,  I  see  it  all  now !     That  cursed 

thought  Giles ;  ''  but  I  suppose  it's  cosmetic  1  **  and  he  darted  like  a  ma« 

fashionable   not   to   answer  a  cifil  niac  from   the  ball-room,  nor  onee 

question  ;**  and,  with  these  words,  he  slackened  in  his  pace  till  he  reached 

mored  towards  the  door,  in  moment-  his  lodgings. 

ary  expectation  of  the  arriral  of  the  On  entering  his  sitting-room,  he 

Hicks^  rung  the  bell  fiercely  for  the  landlord  % 

While  standing  here,  he  was  sub-  and  when  that  amiable  personage  ap* 
jected  to  a  still  greater  surprise  by  peared,  **  ihake  me  out  my  bill  1  **  ex- 
hearing  a  raw,  giggling  school-girl,  claimed  Giles,  '<  I  shall  leaye  this  yile 
who  had  been  regarding  him  for  some  hole  to-morrow." 
time  with  fixed  attention,  say  to  her  **  Halloo !  **  said  the  splenetic  tailor, 
mother,  "  Ob,  ma,  do  look  at  that  gen-  "  what's  in  the  wind  now  ?"  then,  ob- 
tleman — what  a  funny  little  man !  **  serring  Puddicombe's  metamorphosed 

''  Funny ! "    said    Puddicombe    to  love-locks,  he  added,  in  a  quiet,  sar- 

himself;  ''what  can  the  girl  mean?  castic  tone,  ''  I  see  it  all ;  he*s  beea 

Funny!  There*s  nothing  funny  about  beautifying  his  self  by  mistake.    WeUf 

me  that  I  know  of."  it  all  comes  of  them  steamers ;  they're 

**  My  eyes,  what  a  Guy  I  '*  exclaim-  turned  every  one's  head,  and  that's  the 

ed  a  little  boy,  who  had  just  entered  plain  truth — is  it  your  own  natural 

the  room  with  his  father.  hair,  sir,  or  a  vlg  ?  I  like  the  colour. 

This  unsophisticated  expression  of  it*s  captiwating  to  a  degree ;  but  a  pea 
astonishment  occasioned  a  general  green  would  have  been  prettier." 
laugh  among  those  who  were  standing  "  Make  me  out  my  bill,  sir  I  *'  thun- 
near  Giles,  and  threw  him  into  a  most  dcred  Giles  ;  *'  I  won't  stay  here  an- 
grotesque  state  of  perplexity.  He  other  day.  Isn't  it  enough  to  be  eaten 
could  now  no  longer  doubt  that  there  up  by  fieas — but  I  must  also  be  sub- 
was  something  supremely  ridiculous    jected  to" 

about  him,  and  was  considering  what  *'  You  needn't  fear  the  fieas  ;  onlr 

it  could  possibly  be,  when,  at  that  very  sleep  with  your  night-cap  off,  and  ru 

moment,  Mr  and  Mrs  Hicks  entered  answer  for  it  not  one  will  come  nigh 

the  room.  you.      The  very  sight  of  your  hair 

'*  My  God  I  ••  exclaimed  the  former,  will  throw 'em  into  convulsions !"  And 

as  Puddicombe  advanced  to  greet  him;  before  the  enraged  Giles  could  reply 

**  if  this  isn't  the  most  extraordina-  to  these  ironical  remarks,  the  speaker 

ry  " vanished  from  his  presence. 

'*  Extraordinary,  my  dear  sir  I  How  True  to  his  word,  Puddicombe,  the 

so  ?     I  don't  understand  you  I "  very  next  day,  without  calling  to  pay 

*'  Ha, ha !  He,  he,  he  I  Ho,  ho,  ho  I"  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Hickses,  whom 

This  was  the  only  answer  that  Mr  he  had  not  the  slightest  wish  ever  to 

Plicks  could  make  to  Giles's  ^^uestion ;  see  again,  quitted  Margate  by  the  ten 

who  thereupon  turned  to  Mrs  Hicks  for  o'clock  steam-boat,  glad  to  turn  his 

an  unravelling  of  tlie  mystery.  back  upon  a  place  where  all  his  hopes 

But  she,  equally  overpowered,  could  of  pleasure  had  been  so  completelr 

do  no  more  than  just  mutter,  in  bro-  blighted.      During  the  voyage,  hn 

ken  sentences,  "  Very  singular  young  spirits  were  oppressed  with  sadness* 

man — always  a-getting  his  self  into  from  which  he  did  not  recover  till  he 

some  unaccountable  scrape  or  other  I  **  again  beheld  the  gilded  top  of  the  m<^ 

"  Mr  Puddicombe,"  said  Hicks,  en-  nument,  when  he  posted  off  in  a  cab 
deavoiuring  to  look  serious,  "  let  me  to  the  Mlnories  ;  and,  what  is  remark- 
advise  you  to  go  home,  sir ;  you're  able,  considering  the  distance,  was 
far  better  at  home,  than  making  an  upset  only  once  on  the  road, 
exhibition  of  yourself  here."  He  reached  his  home  just  as  the 

"  What,  in  heaven's  name,  do  you  church  clock  was  striking  seven,  ye^ 

mean  ?"  enquired  the  agitated  Giles,  even  at  that  early  hour,  found  the  shop 

"  Mean  I     Why,  is  it  possible  that  shut  up— a  circumstance  which  re- 

you  do  not  know  **— — «  newed  all  his  anxieties,  for  he  was  not 

«' Know  what?'*  usually  in  the  b«feiv\  ^t  ^V^tXtk^  ^ 
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nine.  <' Goodbcavens^vliat  can  have 
happened  I  '*  he  exclaimed,  trembling 
all  over  with  agitation ;  and  applying 
his  hand  to  the  bell,  he  rung  a  peal 
that  might  have  roused  the  dead.  But, 
strange  to  say,  neither  his  apprentice 
nor  his  maid-servant  answered  the 
summons ;  whereupon  ho  banged  away 
at  the  shutters  with  an  energy  that 
threatened  to  bring  them  down  on  his 
head ;  but  finding  this,  too,  ineffectual, 
he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
his  next-door  neighbour  for  .an  expla- 
nation of  the  startling  enigma. 
.  "  Ah,  Puddkombe,  is  that  you?" 
enquired  his  neighbour,  looking  up 
from  hb  desk  ^hind  the  counter ; 
"  you  may  go  on  knoclung  and  ring- 
ing till  midnight,  for  they  wont  be 
hack  till  then.  They've  gone  to  Co- 
yent  Garden.*' 

**  Gone  to  Covent-Garden  !  What, 
my  apprentice  ?** 

"  Yes,  and  taken  the  girl  along  with 
him.     Never  see  such  a  frisky  couple 
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in  all  my  days !  They've  been  keeping 
it  up  in  style  ever  since  you*ve  been 
gone.  T'other  night  they  had  a  sup- 
per party  ;  last  night  they  went  out  to 
a  dance  ;  and  to-night  they've  gone  to 
see  the  new  play." 

*'  Gracious  heavens!  is  it  possible?*' 
exclaimed  the  astounded  Puddicombe. 

*'  When  the  cat's  away  the  mice 
will  play,"  replied  his  neighboor,  smil- 
ing at  Giles's  astonishment. 

"  Damn  *em,  TU  pack  'em  both  off 
to-morrow — I  will,  by  God  I"  and  so 
saying,  he  rushed  off  into  the  streets^ 
scarcely  knowing  whither  he  was 
going,  till  he  found  himself  far  away 
from  the  Minories,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Battle-bridge,  when  he  instant- 
ly determined  on  shaping  his  course 
towards  HoUoway,  there  to  spend  the 
night  with  his  friend  the  drysalter, 
and  deposit  in  hb  faithful  bosom  the 
lengthy,  heart-rending  catalogue  of 
his  afflictions. 


CHAPTEa  VI. 


About  half-way  between  Battle- 
bridge  and  HoUoway,  quitting  the 
former  by  the  road  that  runs  beside 
the  old  hospital  at  ELing's-  cross,  there 
stands  on  a  rising  ground  a  sort  of 
suburban  village,  consisting  of  a  small 
row  of  moderately  sized  houses,  and 
two  or  three  straggling  cottages,  with 
gardens  in  front,  bounded  by  wooden 
palings.  Though  this  village — I  call 
It  so  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate 
name-— is  situated  in  the  immediate' 
yicinity  of  some  brick-kilns,  which  are 
surrounded  by  squalid  huts,  tenanted, 
to  all  appearance,  by  labourers  in  the 
most  abject  state  of  wretchedness ;  yet, 
in  every  other  respect,  its  site  is  a  most 
eligl  ble  one.  Westward,  it  commands 
a  view  of  the  whole  Regent's  Park, 
and  that  Cockney  Parnassus,  Primrose 
IIUl,  below  which  a  long  line  of  smoke 
^arks  out  the  track  of  the  Birmingham 
Railway;  northward,  of  the  richly- 
wooded  districts  of  Hampstead  and 
Highgate,  and  the  lawny  uplands  that 
lie  between ;  and  southward,  of  the 
xnighty  Babylon,  with  its  myriad  spires 
and  steeples — St  Pauls  towering  high 
Above  all — which,  dimly  seen  through 
the  hanging  vapours  that  envelope  it 
in  an  eternal  shroud,  stretches  away, 
iTJg'bl^nd  left,  apparently  without  end 
or  limit.    Yet,  despite  such  local  ad- 


vantages, which,  one  would  suppose, 
would  cause  it  to  be  respectably  in- 
habited, an  air  of  singular  desolation 
hangs  over  this  village — or  at  least  did 
so,  at  the  period  to  which  my  tale  re- 
fers. The  houses  are  all  running  fast 
to  decay,  and  their  tenants,  if  they 
ever  had  any,  have  run  off  too ;  brown, 
thick,  dusty  cobwebs,  filled  with  the 
skeletons  of  innumerable  files,  usurp 
the  place  of  glass  in  the  shattered 
window-frames ;  the  doors,  which  are 
half  off  their  hinges,  stand  wide  open ; 
and  the  gardens  in  front  are  overrun 
with  weeds,  the  growth  of  many  a  long 
month.  Were  highwaymen  now  in 
fashion,  this  is  the  spot,  of  all  others, 
where  one  would  expect  to  make  their 
acqudntance ;  were  even  hobgoblins 
in  the  habit  of  taking  the  night  air,  as 
they  used  to  do  in  the  good  old  times, 
here  might  they  be  supposed  to  con- 
gregate, popping  their  heads  out,  and 
groaning  dismally  from  every  window, 
in  chorus  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
for  which  each  house  serves  as  <  place' 
of  call.  Centuries  ago — supposing 
this  village  to  have  been  then  in  ex- 
istence— the  passing  stranger  would  at 
once  have  accounted  for  its  condition, 
by  taking  for  granted  that  all  the  fury 
of  civil  war  had  been  let  loose  upon 
it;  but  In  thoae  pacific  days,  when 
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mischief  is  vronght  in  a  more  qiiic^ 
methodical  fashioD,  ho  merely  con- 
cludes that  it  is  tlie  hapless  victim  of 
the  law — in  a  word,  that  it  has  died 
b  J  the  visitation  of  Chancery  I 

The  sun  had  just  dropped  behind 
Primrose  Hill — on  whose  classic  sum- 
mit a  solitary  individual,  looking  un- 
commonly like  a  poet,  was  standing — 
when  Puddicombe  entered  upon  the 
road  that  leads  directly  up  to  this  dila- 
pidated village.  Though  he  walked 
fast,  being  anxious  to  dissipate  uneasy 
reflections^  yet  it  was  nearly  dark  when 
he  got  to  the  ruins,  which  in  the  thick 
grey  haze  of  evening  wore  quite  a 
Balclutha-liko  forlornness  of  aspect. 
He  was  regarding  them,  as  he  hurried 
by,  with  no  little  curiosity,  wondering 
who  could  be  their  owner,  and  why  he 
allowed  his  property  to  remain  in  such 
a  state,  when  suddenly  his  attention 
was  diverted  by  the  sound  of  whispers 
near  him,  and  looking  back,  he  fancied 
he  could  discern  through  the  gloom  a 
man*8  head  peering  above  the  garden 
wall  of  one  of  the  houses  he  had  just 
passed.  At  this  moment  not  a  soul 
was  in  sight  along  the  road,  either  be- 
fore or  behind  him.  Though  he  could 
distinctly  hear  the  cheerful  ringing  of 
St  Pancras*  evening  chimes,  and  see 
the  bright  rows  of  lamps  glittering  on 
the  terraces  in  the  Regent's  Park,  yet 
all  was  silent  and  gloomy  about  him. 
Fear-stricken  by  a  sense  of  his  defence- 
less condition,  in  case  of  an  assault, 
Giles  just  halted  to  tuck  his  chain  and 
seals  into  his  fob,  and  then  started  off 
into  a  brisk  run,  thinking  what  an  awful 
wind-up  it  would  be  to  his  week  of 
pleasure,  if  he  were  first  to  be  robbed 
— then  murdered  and  buried — and 
a  fortnight  afterwards  have  his  body 
dug  up  in  a  state  of  perplexing 
decomposition,  and  deliberately  sat 
upon  by  twelve  fat  jurymen  and  a 
coroner  I  Recollections  of  all  the 
**  shocking  murders"  he  had  devoured 
in  the  Sunday  papers  for  the  last  ten 
years  flashed  across  his  brain.  He 
called  vividly  to  mind  the  story  of  the 
old  woman  whose  head,  wrapped  up  in 
a  towel,  was  carried  in  an  omnibus  to 
Stepney,  while  her  legs  were  left  be- 
hind in  a  brick-field  near  Camber- 
well  ;  and  of  that  still  more  revolting 
case  of  the  poor  Scottish  idiot  who  was 
burked — pickled — taken  in  a  hamper 
to  a  surgeon's — and  sold  for  twelve 
BhjUiogs  I— And  goaded  to  bis  utmost 
speed  by  these  harrowing  reminiscen- 


ces, he  shot  along  his  road  with  the 
impetus  of  a  steam-engine  on  a  rail- 
way. 

Hard]  V  had  he  lost  sight  of  the  last 
house,  when  he  heard  footsteps  coming 
quick  after  him,  and  voices  excluming, 
*'  That's  him !  I  know  him  by  hu 
run." 

Poor  fellow!  All  his  past  suffer- 
ings were  nothing  to  what  he  endured 
on  hearing  these  words.  His  heart 
beat  like  a  sledge-hammer,  and  he 
flew  rather  than  ran ;  but,  being  some- 
what short  of  wind,  his  pursuers  gained 
momently  on  him,  and  he  could  even 
hear  them  panting  but  a  fisw  yards 
behind  him.  Still  he  toiled  on,  but  at 
last  his  knees  shook  under  him  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  could  no  longer 
maintain  the  vigour  of  his  course; 
and  stumbling  against  some  bricka 
that  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  he 
dropped — a  dull,  lumpish  weight — to  - 
earth,  like  VirgiFs  ox,  or  Corporal 
Trim's  hat. 

At  this  instant  his  pursuers — three 
men  dressed  as  journeyman  bakers- 
came  up,  and,  despite  his  screama 
which  he  gave  forth  at  the  very  top 
of  his  voice,  and  the  astonishingly 
energetic  kicks  and  cufls  to  which  he 
resorted  in  his  desperation,  seized  hold 
of  him,  and  dragging  him  across  a 
field  in  the  rear  of  the  village  I  have 
just  described,  and  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  small,  gravelly  pond 
from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  baptized 
him  therein  with  a  heartiness  that  left 
him  not  a  dry  rag  on  his  body,  re- 
minding him  the  while,  in  half-laugh« 
ing  tones,  of  the  promise  they  had 
made,  to  "  sarve  him  out"  thoifirst 
opportunity. 

Having  performed  this  operation  to 
their  full  and  entire  satisfaction,  they 
quitted  their  hold  of  him,  and  were 
preparing  for  a  retreat,  when  Gile8# 
who  was  by  this  time  satisfied  that» 
whatever  else  they  might  be,  the  fel- 
lows were  neither  robbers  nor  murder- 
ers, summoned  up  all  the  physical  and 
moral  courage  that  had  not  already^ 
like  Bob  Acres*s  valour,  oozed  out  at 
his  fingers*  ends,  and  exclaimed,  in  his 
sternest  and  most  emphatic  manner^ 
"  you  rascals,  you  shall  all  swing  for 
this,  as  sure  as  my  name*s  Pnddi<» 
combe  1" 

"  Puddicombe !     Why,  that  ain't 
he,  Jam,"  «^d  oiie  oi  VVi<ft  l<^<v«%^^^ci^ 
a  strong  IriaVi  accetiX\  **  V|  Vfea-^^w** 
"weWe  ducked  tkie  ntoTk^m«3aV^ 
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*'  Never  mind/*  replied  another^ 
with  all  the  ciUmneBS  of  a  philosopher ; 
<'it*s  just  as  well  as  it  is  ;'*  and  straight- 
way indulged  in  a  sly  titter. 

The  Uiird  man,  who  seemed  to  be 
of  a  more  considerate  nature  than  his 
companions,  was  no  sooner  aware  of 
his  mistake^  than  he  went  up  to  Giles, 
who  stood  about  a  yard  off,  dripping 
like  a  iiTer-god  and  shivering  with 
eold  and  rage ;  and,  after  pouring  forth 
a  profusion  of  rough  apologies  for  the 
unlucky  blunder,  explained  how  it 
had  ansen.  From  his  statement  it 
appeared  that  the  party  were  journey- 
men  bakers  of  HoUoway,  who,  on  the 
preceding  day,  had  struck  for  higher 
wages— it  was  the  famous  year  of  the 
strikes — and  one  of  their  fellow- work* 
men  having  refused  to  join  in  their 
illeg^  combination,  they  had  deter- 
mined to  have  their  revenge  on  him 
as  he  returned  to  his  house  at  Hollo- 
way,  the  exact  hour  of  which  they  had 
taken  care  to  ascertain  beforehand; 
but  unfortunately,  in  the  gloom  of  the 
evening  they  had  mistaken  their  man, 
and  ducked  an  oilman  instead  of  a 
baker.  These  matters  having  been 
dolv  explained,  the  fellows  offered  to 
make  Giles  amends  by  treating  him 
to  a  '^  drop*'  at  the  nearest  public- 
house  ;  but  finding  him  too  sullen  and 
refractory  to  enter  into  a  compromise, 
and  fearful  that  he  might  get  them 
into  trouble,  which  he  hinted  at  in 
.▼ery  significant  terms,  they  scampered 
off  across  the  field  in  the  direction  of 
the  village,  while  Puddicombe  pursued 
hb  way  to  his  friend's  house  at  Hoi- 
loway. 

Bitter  were  his  reflections  as  he  re- 
fumed  his  solitary  walk.  What  a 
week  had  been  his  last  1  He  had 
eonfidently  anticipated  it  would  have 
been  a  week  of  pleasure— it  had  been 
the  most  harassing  one  he  had  ever 
epent.  Hardly  a  day  but  had  been 
marked  by  some  unforeseen  calamity. 
First,  ho  had  lost  his  carpet-bag; 
aecondly,  he  had  been  robbed  of  Uie 
Tei7  clothes  off  his  back ;  thirdly,  he 
luUT  writ  himself  down  an  ass  at  a 

C'  'ic  ball-room ;  fourthly,  he  had 
deceived  by  his  confidential  ap- 
Catice ;  and,  finally,  to  crown  all,  ho 
been  mistaken  for  a  journeyman 


baker,  and  subjected,  as  such,  to  a 
process  of  ablution  that  had  entailed 
on  him  the  perilous  necessity  of  swal- 
lowing at  least  half-a-pint  of  gravel 
water ! 

With  these  thoughts  sweeping 
drearily  across  hb  brun,  he  reached 
his  friend's  house,  who,  having  heard 
his  story  of  the  ducking,  which  afford- 
ed him  abundant  diversion,  hastened 
to  get  Giles  a  change  of  clothes,  after 
which  he  set  him  down  to  a  substan- 
tial supper ;  and  when  .this,  together 
with  a  hot  tumbler  of  brandy  punch, 
had  toned  down  my  hero's  excitement, 
his  host,  who  was  a  man  of  good  com- 
mon sense,  bade  him  recount  his  week's 
adventures ;  and,  when  the  recital  was 
concluded,  addressed  him  as  follows:-* 
"  It  is  plain,  Puddicombe,  from  your 
account  of  matters,  that  you  have 
been  looking  for  pleasure  in  tiie  wrong 
quarter.  You  should  have  sought  after 
it — ^not  in  the  dissipation  of  a  water- 
ing-place, but — behind  your  counter, 
when  you  would  have  been  sure  to  have 
found  it ;  for  it  is  always  to  be  had 
cheap,  and  good,  and  lasting,  if  we 
apply  to  the  right  merchant  for  it. 
Had  I,  liko  you,  allowed  my  thoughts 
to  be  diverted  from  their  proper  object, 
by  running  riot  for  months  before- 
hand in  the  anticipation  of  a  week's 
Pleasure  at  Margate,  I  should  not  now 
ave  been  receiving  you  as  my  guest 
in  this  snug  bachelor's  dwelling.  But 
1  laboured  hard  in  my  youth,  and,  in 
consequence,  I  enjoy  in  my  age,  not 
weeks  only,  but  mouths  of  happiness. 
Go  you  home  and  do  the  same,  leaving 
dandyism  to  those  who  are  better 
qualified  to  play  the  fool;  and  the 
dme  is  not  far  distant  when  you  will 
acknowledge  that  the  week  you  now 
dwell  on  with  such  abhorrence,  has 
been  of  inestimable  service,  by  teach- 
ing you  to  be  slow  in  giving  your 
confidence  to  those  who  have  an  inte- 
rest in  keeping  up  appearances  before 
you." 

So  ends  the  Week  of  Pleasuee  I 
Gentle  reader,  who  has  not,  like  Giles 
Puddicombe,  looked  forward  with 
eagerness  to  such  a  week,  and,  like 
him,  been  bitterly  disappointed  in  his 
anticipations  ? 
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Let  us  continue  and  conclude^  for 
the  present,  our  proofs  of  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Ireland  under  a  Whig  Go- 
vernment. 

At  the  Spring  Assizes  in  Castlebar, 
Baron  Richardsi  a  Whig- Radical,  ad- 
vanced to  the  bench  by  the  present 
Ministry,  in  passing  sentence  on  a  fe- 
male contict,  spoke  to  the  following 
effect :— • 


« 


It  grieTes  me  to  say,  after  you  had 
left  tho  place  of  prayer,  and  on  your  road 
f)rom  the  house  of  God,  where  you  had 
been  a  few  minutes  before  invoking  the 
blessing  and  forgiveness  of  your  Maker, 
and  on  your  way  from  the  house  dedicated 
to  Him,  and  after  you  had  appealed  on 
your  bended  kneea  to  His  mercy,  you  em* 
bmed  your  hands,  under  circumstances  of 
much  atrocity,  in  the  blood  of  your  fellow 
creatore,"  &c.  &c.  "  I  am  certain  that 
the  people  could  be  humaniied ;  and, 
without  any  thing  like  reproach,  I  do  say 
that  a  heavy  responsibility  rests  on  those 
who  met  those  people  in  the  house  of  God*: 
I  mean  the  spiritual  instructors  of  the 
people,'*  &c.  &c.^  '*  Many  of  the  reverend 
gentlemen  I  allude  to  are  excellent  men, 
and  for  them  I  have  a  high  respect ;  but, 
in  the  diacharge  of  my  duty,  I  must  say, 
that  I  conceive  the  people  of  this  country 
aa  niBceptible  of  receiving  benefits  from 
the  inatruction  their  pastors  should  bestow, 
as  the  people  of  any  other.  It  is  by  the 
efforts  of  th«r  clergymen,  more  than  by 
law,  the  people  can  be  humanised  and 
rendered  amenable  to  the  voice  of  justice 
and  peace.  Feeling  that  such  is  the  case, 
it  strikes  me  with  amazement  that  the 
people  should  still  exhibit  such  savage 
conduct.  Very  many  catei  qfmttrder  that 
have  eome  he/ore  me  were  committed  on  the 
return  of  those  caneemed/rom  the  house  of 
God,  and  that  murderotu  habit  I  cannot 
reconcile  with  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction that  ought  to  be  unceasingly  im- 
pressed upon  the  people.  I  hope,  if  there 
are  not  any  of  the  pastors  of  the  peasantry 
listening  to  me,  that  they  will  hear  what  I 
have  said,  and  devote  themselves  zealous- 
ly to  reform  the  conduct  of  those  who  dis- 
grace the  name  of  Christians." 

The  learned  judge,  in  undertaking 
to  lecture    Roman  Catholic   priests 


upon  their  duty,  and  in  hoping  that 
his  exhortations  mavhave  a  good  effect 
upon  them,  shows  tnat  he  has  been  be- 
trayed into  the  ordinary  mistalLc  which 
has  led  every  honest  Liberal  astray. 
Ho  dwells  upon  the  surprise  with 
which  he  has  heard  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  persons  coming  from  wiiat 
he  assumes  to  be  a  house  of  God, 
—viz.  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  and 
he  earnestly  exhorts  tho  priests  to  eda- 
cate  their  people  in  principles  which 
may  make  them,  what  he  is  sure  they 
can  bo  made,  good  men  and  good 
Christians.  We  cannot  understand 
tho  surprise  expressed  by  the  learned 
baron  at  the  post-missal  enormities. 
Surely  he  must  have  heard  of  such 
offices  of  zeal  as  denunciitions  from 
the  altar,  and  he  must  have  heard, 
also,  of  their  consequences.  Even  in 
the  specimens  which  we  have  given, 
the  reader  may  see  how  frequently  the 
chapel  curses  have  taken  effect.  We 
venture  upon  one  more  instance.  It 
occurred  in  Longford,  and  is  vouched 
on  our  correspondent's  authority.  We 
have  no  language  to  describe  the  shud- 
dering sense  of  horror  with  which  we 
read  it.  Let  us,  however,  not  be  mis- 
understood. We  are  far  from  think- 
ing  that,  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  in  Ireland,  there  are  none 
peaceful  and  well  disposed.  On  the 
contrary,  we  think  there  are  many 
who  detest,  as  we  do,  the  mischievous 
practices  of  their  (^as  well  as  the 
people's)  spiritual  tyrants.  But  those 
whom  the  times  favour  and  set  on  high 
are  too  much  of  the  class  described  in 
our  extract:— 

"  A  certain  incendiary  priest,  of  this 
county,  some  few  weeks  past,  denounced 
ft*om  his  altar  on  Sunday  several  respect- 
able Protestant  gentlemen,  living  iu  the 
parish,  together  with  a  Roman  Catholic 
servant,  who  happened  to  be  at  mass.  The 
unfortunate  man  was  so  terrified  at  the 
denunciations  of  the  minister  of  peace, 
that,  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  he  attempted 
to  put  a  period  to  his  existence  by  blowing 
out  his  brains.  Fortunately  he  only  par- 
tially succeeded,  and  now  lies  in  a  dang^r^ 
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ous  state.  After  committing  the  deed  he 
confessed  the  cause.  The  priest,  hearing 
of  the  occurrence,  called  at  liis  master's 
house  to  administer  the  last  rites  of  the 
Church  to  the  poor  man.  The  gentleman 
happened  to  be  at  home  at  the  time,  and 
told  him  he  was  the  author  of  the  mis- 
fortune. The  following  Sunday  this  same 
priest  again  denounced  the  gentleman  from 
the  altar,  and,  in  furious  language  demand- 
ed of  his  flock,  '  would  they  allow  their 
priest  to  be  insulted  by  a  heretic,*  men- 
tioning the  gentleman's  name. 

**  Since  then,  the  most  frightful  perse- 
cution, accompanied  with  threats  of  assassi- 
nation, has  been  in  execution ;  so  much  so 
that  the  gentleman  is  afraid  to  go  out  of 
doors,  lest  he  should  meet  the  fate  of  Mr 
Ellis  or  Mr  Cooper,  and  is  consequently 
resolved  to  quit  the  country.  The  above 
facta  are  true,  and  illustrate  the  state  to 
which  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  residing 
in  Roman  Catholic  districts,  are  now  re- 
duced." 

Is  it  from  the  teaching  of  priests  like 
this  the  learned  baron  expects  blessed 
consequences?  Who  can  say  how 
many  such  there  are  ?  Who  can  say 
that,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
are  Protestants  at  heart,  all  are  not 
such  ?  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that, 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  shall  allow 
Baron  Richards  to  be  his  spiritual  di- 
rector,  and  shall  receive  from  him  the 
commands  by  which  his  sacerdotal 
activities  shall  be  directed.  Does  the 
learned  baron  know  what  are  the  ob- 
ligations of  a  Romish  priest  ?  or  the 
rules  and  authorities  by  which  he  is 
determined  in  his  doctrine  as  to  *'  hu- 
man sins  and  virtues.^"  We  believe 
not.  We  wish  he  and  his  would 
strive  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  such  things  before  they  speak  of 
them,  and  that  they  would  not  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  morals  which  Ro- 
manism teaches  are  the  morals  of 
Scripture,  and  that  the  laws  they  en- 
force are  those  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution. Still,  were  the  learned  Judge 
*'  twenty  times'*  a  Radical,  he  spoke  a 
great  truth.  Religion  is  stronger  than 
law.  Legislators,  therefore,  in  con- 
triving how  their  laws  shall  be  carried 
into  execution,  are  bound  to  see  how 
the  priests  stand  affected.  What  is 
the  case  in  Ireland?  It  might  bo 
thought  enough  to  answer,  that  the 
conscience  of  a  Roman  Catholic  does 
not  seem  engaged  in  the  obedience  he 
renders  to  the  Idwa  of  a  Protestant 
state.  He  has  sworn,  and  broken  his 
OMth-^be  baa  rioJated  a  l^w,  and  f«lt 


no  compunction  for  the  transgression 
— he  has  walked  forth  from  the  ser- 
vices of  his  Church  to  commit  murder 
—he  has  mingled  with  the  congrega- 
tion which  witnessed  his  act  of  blood, 
to  be  screened  by  their  sure  and  cor- 
dial protection — he  has  murdered  the 
executioners  of  the  law — he  has  har- 
boured the  murderers  of  the  merciful 
and  pure  of  life,  and  he  has  conspired 
to  destroy  whole  generations,  because 
there  was  among  them  some  one  who 
had  discharged  the  most  painful  duty 
of  a  citizen  and  subject.  Is  not  this 
enough  to  prove  that  his  priests  must 
have  sympathized  with  him  in  hostility 
to  the  civil  law  ? 

The  answer,  in  our  judgment,  is 
obvious.  We  shall,  however,  deter- 
mine by  acts — not  inferences;  aud, 
accordingly,  will  proceed  to  show  that, 
in  all  those  principles  which  wo  have 
shown  to  be  iu  authority  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  people  of  Ireland,  the 
priests  have  a  common  faith  with 
them.  To  prove  this,  we  shall  follow 
the  same  order  as  we  observed  in  our 
classification  of  the  principles  of  law 
and  ethics  received  by  the  *'  popular 
party,'*  without  entering,  however, 
so  minutely  into  details.     And — 

Ist,  For  the  "  Landlord's  crime" — 
enforcement  of  the  rights  of  proper- 
ty— the  judgment  of  priest  coincides 
with  that  of  people ;  and  more,  the 
priests  are  their  "  precursors  "  in  the 
matter.  A  plain  tale  will  prove  this. 
For  example, — 

The  county  of  Tippcrary  has  long 
had  an  undisputed  aud  an  unenviable 
supremacy  in  crime,  above  all  other 
piirts  of  Ireland.  The  note  we  have 
already  made  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  coroners'  inquests,  and 
tifty>nine  presentments  for  malicious 
injuries  to  property,  fiated  by  the 
Grand  Jury  within  the  last  year,  will 
sufficiently  prove  that  it  has  not  de- 
generated. The  county  has,  however, 
found  an  advocate  in  the  person  of  a 
dignitary  of  the  Romish  Church,  the 
venerable  Archdeacon  Laffau.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Precursor  Society,  held 
at  the  Corn  Exchange,  Dublin,  in  the 
course  (we  believe  on  the  1 1th)  of  last 
December,  the  venerable  gentleman 
is  reported  to  have  handed  in  10t33 
names,  and  £53,  3s.  from  the  Unions 
of  Fethard  and  Killenski,  Tipperary, 
and  to  have  spoken  to  the  following 
effect : — 

**  He  Mad  W  i^aa  ^\V«  V^^  \%iCb\f>ii  va 
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uj  that  the  people  of  Tiijperary  wero  he  hard-hearted  still,  notwithstanding^ 

UTages.     It  was  the  habit  of  Lord  Do-  the  winning  expostulation  of  the  cha- 

iKWghmore,  and  his  associate  Lord  Glcngal,  ritable  divine,  it  only  remains  for  him 

down  to  the  lowest  scrivener  writing  for  to  preserve  the  peace  and  comfort  of 

the  f>range  press  of  that  county,  to  state  that  ^  good  conscience,  by  discharging  the 

mmes  were  committed  without  a  cause,  juty  he  owes  to  himself  and  his  pa- 

He  said  that  the  cause  lay  m  d.ep  and  ford  Hshioners  in  his  edifying  explanation 

oppres.wn      If  he  went  through  almost  ^^^^^  Tipperary  principle  of  murder, 

every  parish  of  Tipperary,  he  would  find  rr^^  ifT        ^  ^         *^  .     ^. 

ther;  the  footsteps  of  tyraiit  landlords,  and  Tne  archdeacon  was  communicatiTe 

theu-  presence  might  be  traced  by  the  ^\  ^"^^  Precursor  meetmg,  and  made 

landmarks  of  desolation  that  every  whore  statements  respecting  landlords  which 

presented  themselves.     There  was  not  a  created,  the  report  says,  «  a  great  son- 

parish  ic   Ireland  in  which  the  visible  s^ition  ;    but,  masmuch  as  they  wanted 

proofs  of  oppression  were  not  to  bo  dis-  ^^^  °otps  of  time,  or  place,  or  person^ 

covered.  In  some  parishes,  whole  villages  ^7   which   their    accuracy   could   be 

wero  swept  away,  and  the  villagers  cast,  tested,  they  did  not  produce,  in  U8j 

without  a  house,  a  shelter,  or  a  potato,  on  any   "  sensation  "    creditable  to   the 

the  world ;  and  let  him  ask  any  man  pos-  narrator,  or  any  wish  to  copy  them 

aessing  the  feelings  of  human  nature —  into  our  pages.    Wo  do  not,  however^ 

whose  heart  was  not  made  of  marble — was  mean  to  be  equally  rigid  towards  other 

it  a  wonderful  thing  to  hear  of  crime  in  performances  of  this  venerable  divine. 

Tipperary?     No;  a  brave  people  wore  Ho  told  one  story  (it  was  perhaps  after 

rendered  ferocious  by  the  deeds  of  cruelty  dinner)  in  a  more  daring  style  than 

perpetrated  upon  them,"  &c.  &c.  h^  had  adopted  among  tlie  Precursors, 

"  As  sure  as  the  lightning  came  from  ^j^h  a  fulness  of  detail,  indeed,  which 
the  thunder-cloud,  so  sure  effects  would  enabled  parties  interested  to  make 
follow  from  their  causes.  Let  the  landlords  enquiries  respecting  its  truth.  We 
of  Tipperary  cease  their  oppressions— let  .^W  venture  unon  a  brief  historv  of 
them  be  onlv  one-half  as  kind  to  their  ,,".  ^  venture  upon  a  onci  msiory  oi 
poor  tenantrj-  as  they  were  to  their  horses  tl"^  instructive  transaction, 
or  dogs,  and  the  finger  of  the  assassin  ,  ?^*"ff  ^  »«  'PO"^]?  «^  November 
would  be  paralysed  upon  the  trigger.  He  ^^^\'i^^j})''''^}y  ^^^"^1  ^^®  murder 
was  sure  he  had  no  hopes  of  softening  the  ^,  ^J*"  ^  ^.eefe  in  the  streets  of 
hard  hearts  of  the  landlords  of  the  county  Thuries,  a  dinner  was  given  m  that 
by  his  observations,  but  ho  wished  to  ^0^°  ^o  Mr  O'Conncll.  Several  of 
rescue  from  calumny  and  oppression  as  t^^®  Roman  Catholic  gentry,  in  con- 
fine a  county  as  any  in  her  Majesty's  do-  sequence  of  the  too  recent  enormi- 
minions — eiy,  and  as  brave,  a*  generous,  tyf  declined  attending,  but  there  was 
and,  he  would  add,  us  religious  a  people"  an    abundant  muster  of  the  Roman 

This,  no  doubt,  was  very  consoling  Catholic  clergy,  eighty,  out  of  two 
to  the  pious  felons  of  Tipperary,  per-  hundred  persons  who  sat  down  to  din- 
sccuted,  us  they  were,  into  the  com-  ner,  being  priests,  ono  of  them  the 
mission  of  crime,  and  into  the  ncecs-  Archdeacon  Laftan.  It  was  on  this 
sity  of  hiring  and  harbouring  assassins,  occasion,  we  apprehend,  he  made  the 
Whole  days  have  passed  over  on  which  speech  from  which  an  extract,  pur- 
tbey  have  abstained  from  indulgence  porting  to  be  taken  from  Mr  O' Con- 
in  a  single  murder— instances  of  re-  nell's  favourite  paper,  the  Pilot,  has 
straint  and  self-denial  which  abun-  been  forwarded  to  us.  Tho  Arch- 
dantly  vindicate  their  title  to  the  deacon  had,  it  appears,  at  one  time 
eulogy  in  which  their  pastor  describes  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  moderation  ; 
them  as  pre-eminently  religious.  They  at  least  he  once  thought  it  necessary 
will,  we  can  well  imagine,  listen  to  the  to  do  penance  for  such  a  crime ;  and 
exhortations  of  this  faithful  preacher,  when  proposing  Mr  Shicl  as  a  candi- 
The  refractory  landlords,  he  affirms,  date  for  the  county  Tipperary,  in  the 
will  not ;  they  are  incorrigible.  If  month  of  February  last,  thus  excused 
they  would  only  **  cease  their  oppres-  himself: — * 

sious,**  the  devout  assas&ins  would  not         **  When  last  I  addressed  you  in  thli 

shoot  them ;  but  as  the  landlords  will  court,  1  was  charged  with  being  too  mode- 


•  Ryan  a  Disclosure  of  the  PrincipUu  Desiyns,  he.  &c.  London:  Edwards.  Dublin: 
Bleakly.     Page  165.     This  js  a  valuable  work,  conlainlng  m\ieYv  a.tk^  \m\kOt\Ax\  ^q5£?ql- 
monUry  evidence.     It  ought  to  be  in  general  use.     If  the  uiduftU\o\k&  asi^  i\A»  va^^^ft 
coaOaue  hia  " coUectaneB,"  we  would  recommend  the  adopWoik  ot  asv  «rtv\%<iTSi*^\.  ^"^ 
tetiimoaieM  under  dJsUact  JbeAds^^daaoifioation  is  always  let^^wiXA^* 
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douUjimpeaohedj  he  would  haye^per^  ly  he  becomes  admonished  that  the 
bii|M,  rather  endured  wrong  from  the  pen  had  run  too  fast,  and  misled  him 
piest  than  exposed  him.  Feelings  (there  is  precedent  for  snch  an  error 
oowevery  that,  as  a  gentleman,  only  in  the  school-boy*s  excuse  for  his  ex- 
one  resource  was  left  him,  he  pub-  ercise — that  **  nobody  ^o\M  spell  toeU 
Hshed  his  correspondence  with  the  with  such  a  bad  pen)."  On  second 
irchdeacon,  and  wo  extract  from  it  thought,  he  contradicts  the  death  it 
▼bat  appears  to  us  most  material.  had  hastily  fabricated ;  and,  finally. 
In  letter  No.  1,  Mr  Maher  refers  in  order  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  vi- 
to  the  statement  of  the  archdeacon,  sion  with  which  he  saw  a  woman  dicp 
that  a  woman  and  her  child  had  both  and  the  veracity  of  the  report  of  that 
died,  and  requests  to  know  the  name,  ofiiciating  clergyman  whom  he  would 
&c.  of  the  woman.  produce  to  prove  that  she  was  dead. 
No.  2. — The  archdeacon,  in  reply,  he  is  now  ready  to  bring  upon  the 
declines  mentioning  name  or  particu-  table  another  ecclesiastical  witness— 
lars :  he  says,  "  I  also  added  that  the  namely,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
voman  and  child  both  died,  and  I  am  in  which  the  anonymous  revenantmaj 
prepared  to  produce  the  clergyman  be  found  at  this  day,  alive !  I !  Dut-« 
who  officiated  on  the  melancholy  oc-  the  venerable  necromancer  belongs  to 
casion.**  a  Church  which  retains  the  power  to 

No.  S. — Mr  Maher. — **  I  asked  you  work  wonders, 
a  plsdn  and  simple  question,  and  must  And  now  for  the  moral  of  our  story, 
again  beg  a  plain  and  simple  answer.  Archdeacon  Laffan  has  not  been  in 
Did  the  turning  out  of  the  woman  the  least  more  forward — nor  have  hit 
occur  on  my  land?  What  was  her  representations  been  more  evidently 
name— with  the  name  of  the  clergy-  untrue,  than  his  brethren  and  their 
man  who,  you  say,  officiated  on  the  stimulating  exhortations.  Is  Arch- 
melancholy  occasion  ?  '*  deacon  Laffan  with  the  people,   or 

No.  4. — The  archdeacon  corrects  against  them,  in  his  judgment  upon 

his  letter.  No.  2,  and  still  declines  to  the  **   Landlord  crime  ?*'    Does  he 

answer  Mr  Maher.  strive  to  moderate,  or  to  exasperate 

**  Sia,  In  looking  over  the  copy  of  their  fury  ?  Does  he  understate  their 
my  letter  of  the  2Uth  to  you,  I  find  a  sufferings,  and  speak  with  just  severi« 
mistake  made  by  me  *  currente  ca^  ty  of  their  misdeeds,  when  uttering 
lamo'  [query,  does  thb  mean  *  the  harangues  which  he  knows  they  wiU 
pen  of  a  precursor?  *]  I  am  anxious  to  read  or  have  read  ?  Does  he  strive  to 
correct.  For  the  '  woman  and  child  divest  charges  made  against  their  land- 
both  died,'  read  '  the  woman  sur-  lords  of  such  extraneous  matter  as 
vived,  and  the  child  died.* — M.  L.**  might  render  them  injurious— does  he 

This  is  a  carious  correspondence,  reduce  them  to  their  natural  magni^- 

and  merits  a  brief  analysis.    We  shall  tude,  and  speak  of  them  with  sobriety? 

begin  with  the  speech.  Or,  does  he  pander  to  the  passions  of 

Archdeacon,  speaking, ''  I  saw  the  the  people,  by  investing  their  atroci- 

woman  perish,**— writing,  ^'  I  did  not  ties  with  attributes  of  justice?  Does 

see  the  woman  perbh,  but  I  saw  the  he  aggravate  the  bad  feeling  which 

clergyman  who  officiated  wlien  both  wicked  men  have  excited    between 

mother  andchild  were  dead,"  them  and  the  landed  proprietors,  by 

Archdeacon,  in  correction — "  the  retailing,  if  not  inventing  groundless 

woman  survived.'*   "  I  have  referred  and  most  detestable  calnmnies  ? — We 

Mr  Maher  to  the  clergyman  of  the  leave  the  reader  to  determine, 
parish  where  she  lives.**  „,      «  „ 

Such  is  the  course,  like  that  of  true  2.  Thb  Elective  Franchise. 
love,    not   running    smooth,  of  the        The  Bribery  and  Intimidation  ConL- 
priest*s    ''  personal  narrative,**    re-  mittee  have  given  the  answer  in  the 
minding  us  of  Lord  Plunkett's  witty  evidence  they  have  reported.    Tip- 
application  of  the  legal  distinction  be-  perary,  Carlow,  Limerick,  Waterford, 
tween  "  personals**  and  "  reals.**  At  Cork,  &c.  &c.,  can  attest,  on  the  part 
the  meeting,  he  spoke  what  he  had  ofthe  priests,  Uiat  they  have  not  taught 
seen.     In  his  study,  the  pen  reminds  another  doctrine  than  the  \ieo\\&^aj»^ 
him  that  he  had  not  seen  the  melan-  embodied  in  tYidr  i^t^jc^^. 
eho}jr  event,  bat  that  be  knew,  and  , 
ibat  somsdocfy  namekM  Aad  seen,  an       3'   EviBEWC*  i»  k  Ootx«  oti  \*fc»« 
Jnetdexa ttm  more  aOktiDg.  PretmU        Why  u  the  ch«nA\fit  ot  «.\&s^to 


846  '  Ireland  under  the  Triple  Alliance.  [Marcli, 

murderer  less  odious  than  that  of  an  the  person  accused  to  make  an  affidaTit,  as 

informer,  however  disinterested  and  to  whether  he  did  so  or  not ;  hut  that  if 

conscientious  ?    How   comes   it    that  he  decUaed  dohig  so,  he  would  order  in. 

priests,  favoured  with  all  facilities  for  formaUona  to  be  sworn  to  the  fact,  by  the 

good,  have  in  so  numerous  instances  governor  of  the  jail ;  and  he  would  know 

enforced  upon  the  "  potly-larceny  vU-  ^^^  ^f  ^«*]  with  him.— The  priest,  by 

lains,"  stealers  of  five  shillings  or  of  ^^jy  of  a  defence,  in  a  Jesuitical  manner, 

livo  pounds,  the  necessity  of  making  ^^^''^^  ^°  ^""^^  ^^»^l'•  f  ^  "^^  lookat  the 

restitution,  and  that  during  the  pe-  '^""^^  "^^'^  particularly  than  any  other 

riod  ruearlv  a  centurv^  in  which  thev  P®""""'     ^""^  ^®  ^"^^^^^  °°  ^®  ^^  °^ 

noa  Queariy  a  century;  m  wnicn  mey  ^^^  ^^^^^  counsel  to  hush  up  the  matter, 

have  been  allowed  to  attend  upon  con-  ^^,  ^^  ^^  ^^  .^  ^^^^^ 

demnedcrimmals  ofUioir  Church,  to  ^^^^^^^o  good  intentions  of  the  learned 

the  lastmoment  of  their  forfeited  lives,  j^^g^  were  not  followed  up.     The  jury 

they  have  so  seldom  procured  that  sa-  retired  at  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  to  consider 

tisfaction  to  the  laws  of  the  land — the  their  verdict,   and  were  discharged  the 

discovery  of  crime,  meditated  or  com-  following  day,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock, 

mitted,  which  a  true  penitent  should  having  been  locked  up  the  entire  time, 

be  ready  to  communicate  ?  If  the  Ro-  without  either  meat  or  drink,  and  having 

man  Catholic  priests  think,  and  teach  passed  the  night  in  a  small  comfortless 

their  flocks,  that  it  is  an  imperative  room.     The  prisoner  remains  in  custody, 

duty   to    give    information    whereby  and  will  again  abide  his  trial  at  the  ensu- 

crime  can  be  punished  or  prevented —  log  assizes." 

it  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  the  3    Obligations  of  a  Juror. 

people  should  hold  the  informer  infa- 
mous, and  yet  reverence  the  instruc        We  are  common-place  enough  to 

tions  which  boast  that  he  is  to  be  ho-  wo*^  ^or  information  on  this  subject  to 

noured  for  the  discharge  of  asternduty.  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church. 
We  hold,  that  the  law  of  opinion  on         **  The  substance  of  papsl  doctrine,  as 

this  subject,  as  well  as  the  former,  co-  regards  judges  and  jurors,  may  be  un- 

incides  with  the  law  which  the  priests  dcrstood  from  the  following  passage,  a 

teach  as  of  the  essence  of  religion.  We  note  in  the   Rhemish   Testament  in  St 

offer  but  a  single  instance  of  the  man-  Matthew,  c.  24,  v.  27.     *  Though  Pilate 

ner  in  which  priests  think  proper  to  ^^  ^"^^^  ™ore  innocent  than  the  Jews, 

exercise  their  power  over  witnesses.  «^d  would  have  been  free  firom  the  mur- 

It  occurred,  according  to  our  reports,  ^er  of  our  Saviour  seeking  all  the  means 

at  the  Assizes  in  Loniford.  ^'^  ^«,  ^"f^  (^»^^^^^  °P"^^  '^^,  **.^- 

°  pie  and  the  emperor  s  laws^  to  dismiss 

"  An  occurrence  took  place  during  the  him,  yet  he  is  damned  for  being  the  minis- 

trial,  unhappily  of  late  but  too  frequent  in  ter  of  the  people's  wicked  will  against  his 

courts  of  justice,  exhibiting  the  disgusting  own  conscience.     Even  at  alt  officers  are^ 

and  illegal  interference  of  the  Roman  Ca-  and  especially  all  judges  and  Juries,  who 

tholic  priests,  in  endeavouring  to  defeat  execute  laws  for  temporal  princes  against 

the  ends   of  justice.      A   witness  of  the      Catholic  men,  for  alt  iuch  are  guilty  of  in- 

name  of  Farrell,  sentenced  to  transporta-  nocent  bloody  and  are  nitthing  excused  by 

tion  for  life,  at  the  previous  assizes,  and  that  they  execute  other  mens  will,   accord' 

brought  back  specially  by  the  government,  ii^  to  laws  which  are  unjust,*  ffc.     Such  is 

was  produced  on  the  table  to  give  evi*  the  doctrine  of  the  Chuxch  of  Rome,  as 

dencc.     When  al>out  to  be  sworn,  he  cast  taught  in  a  book  which  one  of  her  Bishops 

his  eyes  about,  as  if  looking  for  some  ac«  pretended  to  disclaim,  which  is  now  proved 

quaintance,  and  immediately  on  his  catch-  to  be  one  of  her  standard  authorities. 

ing  the  eye  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  In  the  winter  of  1830,  priests,  in  eonfer- 

his  own  name,  the  governor  of  the  gaol,  ence,  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  duty 

who  stood  behind  the  witness,  and  facing  as  leaders,  discussed  the  question,  *  What 

the   priest,    stated  boldly  to  the  judge,  are  the  duties  of  judges  and  jurors?'  The 

'  that  the  priest  opposite  to  him  had  twice  following  year  afforded  an  illustration  of 

nodded  in  a  significant  manner  to  the  wit-     the  conclusion  to  which  they  came.*' 

ness,*  who  instantly  declined  being  sworn  *  "  Fourteen   individuals   in   the   year 

as  an  evidence.     The  judge  ordered  the      1831,  were  murdered  in  the  County  Kil- 

priest  to  be  put  forward,  and  expressed  in     kenny,  under  circumstances  which  were 

the  strongest  manner  his  indignation  at     calculated  to  enlist  every  sympathy  against 

jnich  conduct,  and  stated  he  would  permit  their  assassins.     Trials  wore  to  be  had  at 


""  jDoetHm€8^  Church  of  RoiM^^a.     MoxVteiW*  Lou^w.    '^%%'a^V 


"  »• 


the  Aiuzes  of  KJlkcony  for  these  murders  til  men  havo  been  metamorphosed  into 

(the  mouacre  of  Crulckiihank,  as  it  was  beasts  of  blood — many  youthful  spi- 

caUed),  and  the  attorney-general  for  the  rits,  fired  with  the  love  of  adventure,  a 

Crown  was  forced  to  move  an  adjourn-  species  of  poetry  in  action  which  ex- 

ment,— not  because  popular  feeling  was  alts  and  allures  them  into  enterprises 

so  excited  against  the  murderers,  that  the  ^j,ic|i  t^gy  ^ourt  for  the  difficulty  and 

culprits  could  not  hope  for  a  merciful  danger-are  certainly  at  the  disposal 

consideration,   but  because  june,  could  ^f  ^^^j  unrighteous  authoriUes.     But 

not  be  hoped  to  return  true  verdicts.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  l^j^j^  p^.^pj^  ^^ 

5.  The  Crime  of  Protestantism,  or  weary  of  the  life  they  lead — of  the  tcr- 

CuNVERSioN  FROM  KoME.  For  tliat  comcth  by  night — of  the  ar- 

Dr  M'Hale  and  the  Ackill  Mission  '<>7  ^^^^  *l^eth  in  the  noonday  ;  and 

have  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  us  whenever  there  is  a  hope  held  out  of 

to  prove  that  the  priests   not  only  a  GoyERNMENT-of  an  administraUon 

sympathise  with  their  «  subjects"  in  ^^^^^  acknowledges  other  duties  to 

hatred  of  Protestants,  but  lend  them-  ^\^  country  than  the  duty  of  retaining 

selves  to  exasperate  the  feelings  of  P»^^f  ^^^  P^J^^r  to  harm  it,  which  is 

hostility  and  estrangeipent.  resolved  to  do  justice  and  to  protect 

those  who  will  aid  in  their  endeavour-— 

C.  Secret  Societies,  Noblemen,  &c.  a  new  sight  will  be  seen  in  Ireland— 

.  Wo  dare  not  say  that  tho  Roman  such  a  change  as  will  recompense 
Catholic  priests  belong  to  these  so-  thoso  who  live  to  witness  it  for  many  a 
cietiesy  because  we  havo  no  direct  day  of  trouble.  But  it  is  not  a  change 
proofs  of  their  having  joined  them,  upon  which  agitators  or  traitors  de- 
but we  know  thus  much, —  sire  to  look.  It  is  not  a  change 
1  •  The  societies  consist  exclusive-  which  Romish  priests  desire  to  anti- 
ly  of  Roman  Catholics.  cipate.      In   identifying    themselves 

2.  The  societies  contemplate  the  with  tho  "popular  party,"  they  know 
extermination  of  heretics.  the  real  strength  of  the  people  is  but 

3.  The  societies  have  not  been  ex-  seemingly  with  them.  In  resigning 
communicated  by  Romish  bishops ;  themselves    to    political     atrocities, 

4.  And  would  not  bo  excommuni-  they  have,  as  they  know  well,  lost 
cated,  to  use  tho  well-remembered  that  apparent  sanctity  of  demeanour 
wordsofDr  Doyle,  though ''rebellion  which  had  previously  covered  many 
wrcro  raging  from  Carrickfergus  to  sins.  Their  power  has  had  its  death- 
Capo  Clear."  blow,  and  the  only  matter  in  doubt 

Thus,  it  seems  clear,  that  the  pre-  is,  whether  they  can,  by  jstimulants, 

judices  and    false    principles  which  prolong  a  kind  of  galvanic  life,  until 

alienate  <<  the  people*'  from  justice  they  have  given  a  fatal  shock  to  Eng- 

and  law,  havo  tho  priests  also  for  land— or  if  we  are,  beyond  our  deserts, 

their  patrons  and  promoters.     Legis-  preserved  to  witness  the  subsidence  of 

lators  and  magistrates  should,  there-  their  power  into  a  state  in  which  it 

fore,  remember  that  they  are  to  go-  shall  cease  from  troubling.     Never, 

vcrn    without    the    aid    by    which,  certainly,  was  terror  more  significant 

ordinarily,  law  is  strengthened.     But  and  instructive  than  that  which  smote 

if  they  were  wise  and  honest,  the  cir-  Priest  Laffan  with  Conservatism,  and 

cumstances  in  which  they  learn  this  the  confidence  in  encreased  and  supe- 

truth,  would  not  daunt  them.     Tho  rior  strength,  by  which  he  was  re- 

pricsts  and    the  agitators,  and  the  covered  from  a  transitory  moderation, 
more  hidden  traitors,  have  a  harder        But  whatever  may  be  done  by  other 

task  to  keep  their  posts  even  now,  than  our  present  rulers,  or  by  our  pre- 

than   a  well-principled    government  sent  rulers  with  altered  views,  it  is 

would  have  to  dislodge  them.   Latent,  dear  that  the  priests  have  nothing  to 

but  not  extinct,  in  the  hearts  of  the  apprehend  from    the  system    under 

Irish    people,    there    are    principles  which  the  British  empire  is  now  go- 

whlch  consistency  and  justice  would  verned.     So  far  from  resisting,  the 

bring  out,  and  which,  once  brought  Irish     Government     promote    their 

out,  the  empire  of  iniquity  in  Ireland  views,  as  if,  indeed,  they  had  been 

is  at  an  end-     Organised,  and  armed,  contracting  parties  to  a  league  for 

and  remorseless  bands,    villains    in  bringing  law  into  disrepute,  and  for 

whom  the  instincts  of  cruelty  and  de-  tho  introduction  of  anarchy.      Our 

litrueUveneBs  have  been  pampered,  im-  linuts  are  aiiaoBt  t«^\i^>  ^\ « V<^  >s^c!»^ 


more  correctlj^  we  have  passed  them, 
and  cannot  pay  this  part  of  our 
subject  the  attention  its  importance 
merits ;  bnt  we  most  attempt  ^  hur- 
ried proof  that  the  principles  of  priests 
and  precursors  are  those  also  which 
the  Irish  Court  seems  disposed  to 
bring  into  fashion.  Indeed,  after  the 
boast  of  the  noble  Viceroy,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  annals  of  hbtory,  the 
British  Goyemment  was  identified 

WITH  THE  POPULAR  PARTY  IN  IRE- 
LAND, it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  acts  of  the  Irish  part  of  the 
GoTemment  should  be  those  of  sym- 
pathbers  (the  word  is  American,  but 
it  shall  stand)  with  the  "  popular 
cause."  We  will,  however,  enume- 
rate in  the  detail^  those  principles  of 
political  ethics  in  which  we  have  al- 
ready seen  the  agreement  of  priests 
and  precursors. 

I.  The  Landlord  Crtve. 

"  For  the  first  time/*  the  Govern- 
ment has  denounced*  the  landed  pro- 
prietary of  the  country,  in  terms  upon 
which  Father  Laffan  could  hardly 
improve,  and  with  about  as  much  rea- 
son, and  decency,  and  truth,  as  the 
great  necromancer  himself. 

2.  Elective  Franchise. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  admini- 
stration depended  upon  a  majority,  to 
be  obtained  *in  Ireland.  Barristers 
shifted  about,  according  as  their  opi- 
nions or  their  pliability  adapted  them 
to  the  necessities  of  the  various  regis- 
trations— returning  officers  judicious- 
ly selected,  in  open  defiance  of  the 
judges*  lists, — a  cunning  distribution 
of  the  constabulary  force,  kc,  may 
explain  how,  <'  for  the  first  time," 
since  the  Revolution,  the  British  Go- 
Temment rejoiced  in  a  majority,  even 
by  practices  which  tended  to  perpetu- 
ate anarchy  in  Ireland.  We  have  not 
space  to  speak  of  the  methods  to 
which  success  was  owing  at  the  Car- 
low  election,  and  to  the  consistent  ini- 
quity with  which  it  was  afterwards 
followed  out  to  the  extreme.  These 
circumstances  have  not  been  exposed, 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  before 
Parliament.  We  will  not  give  up  a 
hope,  that  even  yet,  that  duty  may 
bo  discharged. 


Evidencs. 

The  magistrates  of  Carlow  address- 
ed a  memorial  to  the  Government, 
praying  an  investigation  into  the  con- 
duct of  a  constable,  and  undertaking 
to  prove  charges  of  g^oss  delinquency 
against  him.  Government  denied 
their  prayer,  accepting  the  word  of 
the  accused  party  as  a  sufficient  reply 
to  their  accusation.  The  magistrates 
remonstrated  in  a  wise  and  temperate 
memorial,  to  which  twenty-seven  sig- 
natures were  appended. f  This  was 
forwarded  in  the  summer  of  1837.  It 
did  not  shake  the  resolutions  of  Go- 
vernment ;  but,  in  thefollowing  spring, 
six  of  the  subscribing  magistrates  were 
put  out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
Bad  encouragement  for  volunteer  pro- 
secutors I 

The  Irish  Government  have,  cer- 
tainly, issued  proclamations  and  offer- 
ed rewards ;  but  the  rewards  have,  ge- 
nerally, been  so  insignificant,  as  rather 
to  seem  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
warning  a  culprit  off  (or,  as  the  case 
may  be,  setting  him  at  his  ease  at 
home),  than  with  a  ho^  of  inviting  a 

grosecutor.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
est  scarecrow  to  keep  off  witnesses 
and  prosecutors  has  been  set  up  by 
Lord  Normanby's  "  humanity.**  The 
constancy  with  which  the  laws  of  Vice- 
regal clemency  have  acted,  so  as  that, 
when  conviction  has  overtaken  offence, 
the  royal  pardon  has  hastened  to  take 
away  the  sting  of  conviction,  most 
have  had  a  most  pernicious  efiect. 
No  man  will  be  easily  induced  to  let 
the  culprit  he  is  prosecuting  ''  take 
his  picture**  from  the  dock,  when  he 
has  good  grounds  to  apprehend  that 
the  man  he  has  prosecuted  to  convic- 
tion will  afterwards  meet  him,  not  in 
ghostly  shadow  or  in  dreams,  but  in 
bodily  presence,  armed,  exasperated, 
and,  by  the  grace  of  Lord  Normanby's 
mercy,  free  to  wreck  merciless  ven- 
geance on  the  informer.  **  You  shall 
have  your  share*'  (perhaps  a  tenth)  "of 
forty  pounds/*  cries  out  the  proclama- 
tion to  the  witness,  if  you  prosecute  to 
conviction.  *'  The  man  you  convict 
will  be  liberated,  to  work  his  will 
against  vou/*  cry  out  the  thousands 
whom  the  Viceroy  has  commanded 
the  prisons  and  the  hulks  to  disgorge^ 
and  those  of  whom  he  has  robbed  the 


^  Lord  Normanhy,  in  tlio  House  of  Lords— Mr  Drummond,  flrom  Dublin  Castle,  &c« 
/  See  /iffom's  JDisclosure^  Iw.  lie. 


UPW.j  ireuma  unaar  tnc  Jirgjie  Aitumce.  ;i*\9 

leaffold.    Which  of  the  two  notices  is  ducted  on  the  pre«ent  fashion.    Other 

nost  likely  to  preyail  ?    The  returns  extracts  inform  us  of  the  amaxement 

to  Parliament  on  Mr  Jackson's  mo-  and  dismay  expressed  by  even  Whig 

tion  have  already  answered.      The  or  Liberal  judges  ;  and  one^  of  a  pro- 

ofiered  rewards  and  proclamation  sys-  cession  of  priests^  to  congratulate  and 

tem  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  convey  in  triumph  from  the  gaol  a 

mockery — '^ spent  thunderbolts**  all.  culprit  who  had  good  friends  on  the 

Jnar.  j"^' 

"  For  the  first  time,"  the  Govern-        "  "^^  mnrderer*  of  thoie  anfortnnato 

ment  in  Ireland,  by  an  abandonment  "'"™  n""  enJoJ  topnnit/.  "d  are  pro. 

of  ite  necessary  prirogatiye,  declared  ~'««"f  '"  »^"'  '"f !'  "»'  ='*°"v"'   '"* 

that  culpritoshoiad  be  enabled  to  pack  "flf »?' 1';:;^'^'':' r°"  "^  !°  T 

^,    .     .  *^.  J  u     X  •  J    -i.  I-  quiltal,  they  hold  in  utter  contempt.     In 

their  juries,  and  be  tried,  it  may  be,  "^^^  ^^^  \y^^  Mood  of  our  slaughtered 

by  their  accomplices.     This  protec  protettants  cry  to  heaven  for  vengeauee 

tion  to  cnme  would  seem  to  be  a  con-  _,„  ^,i„  ^  remonrtrancei  and  entreaUes 

cession  wrung  from  Mmisters  m  the  from  the  loyal  and  good  in  the  countiy 

Xitchfield  House  negotiations.  During  ^^de  to  our  wicked  and  imbecile  rulers 

the  administration  of  Earl  Grey,  BIr  ©n  their  fatal  poUcy  in  permitUng  the  pri- 

O'Conneirs  partisans  wished  to  have  goner  to  nominate  his  own  jury  in  cases  of 

the  principle  of  the  baUot  adopted  in  murder,  thereby  rendering  that  great  pal- 

the  casting  of  juries.     The  Govern-  ladium  of  British  justice,  *  trial  by  jury '  in 

ment  resisted,  and  the  Liberal  solicit  Ireland  (as  now  in  Canada),  not  alone  a 

tor^general  of  the  day  for  Ireland  de«  more  mockery,  but  also  a  protection  of 

clared  that  from  juries  so  formed  true  crime. 

verdicts  could  not  be  expected.    Fail-        "  It  may  not  be  here  amiss  to  detail 

ing  in  the  more  moderate  purpose—  again  for  the  public  the  particulars  of  the 

convinced  that  Parliament  would  never  *rial  of  Michael  Kenney,  at  the  last  Sum- 

sanction  any  thing  so  wicked  and  ah-  "«'  Assises  of  this  town,  for  the  murder 

surd,  Mr  O'Connell  obtains,  through  of  Hugh  Moorehead,  to  whose  »ituation, 

the  law-officers  whom  he  was  able  to  "  ^*'"*^  *°  ^""^^  Lorton  ill-fated  ^illkm 

raise  into  power,  a  concession  infinite.  Mo"ifson  succeeded.    On  this  trial  being 

i»  w.^<.»  »![.»:«:rv».  «^  ^^»u„  ««^  i«—  brought  on,  and  the  jury  about  to  be  sworn, 

ly  more  pernicious  to  equity  ana  law  .,       •  *#•  t    i  v  /  vi- 

.?.        •     u'  A       ^  J.       A«  •  the  prisoner,  Michael  Kenney  (as  was  hii 

than,  m  his  most  extravagant  antici-  ^.^^    ^^^  ^.^^  ,^^  g^  ^^^     ^ 

pations,  he  coiJd  dare  to  hope  from  eoVnposed  of  as  respecUble  persons  as  this 

Pariiament,--the   relinquishment,  on  ^r  any  other  county  could  produce ;  but 

the  part  of  the  crown,  of  their  right  „ot  one  challenge  (as  was  their  right)  was 

to  object— at  least,  the  discontinuance  made  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  on  behalf 

of  the  exercise  of  such  a  right— while  ©f  the  prosecution,  for  thU  barbarous  mur- 

the  culprit  retained  and  exorcised  his.  der,  notwithstanding  the  fatal  consequences 

Taking  into  aoeount  the  classes  from  of  such  policy,  as  demonstrated  in  succet- 

which  petit  juries  are  now  selected,  sive  acquittals  of  the  murderers  of  Mr 

this  was  giving  the  prisoner  power  to  Brock,  in  the  same  neighbourhood.     Tha 

pack  them.    Mr  O'Connell  announced  result  turned  out  as  every  loyal  and  peace* 

the  triumph  in  a  letter  to  his  consti-  able  subject  anticipated.     The  prisoner 

tuents  and  the  people  of  Ireland  in  selected  his  own  jury,  and  amongst  them 

general,   April  28,   1835:— "Perrin  an   individual  against  whom  bills   were 

and  O'Loghlin  fill  the  highest  minis-  ^0""^  by  the  grand  jury  of  this  county  for 

terial  offices  of  the  law.     None  but  a  V^''^^^-  What  has  been  the  consequence  ? 

maniac  can  now  apprehend  that  a  jury  ^°  verdict-which  almost  unounts  to  aa 

will  be  packed,  or  that  partisans  wDl  •T*";^'  "''ur'^^Ji^^^fw*^'  T'  ^^ 

be  selected  to  try  him;''-that  is  to  and  undenuble  evidence  that  perhaps  ever 

say,  he  can  now  select  his  own  parti-  V?^  ^^^J"  *  i7'  iTi  ""V^i^l  a1 

sans  •  and.  havinff  made  an  arranire-  '"'^''^  ®^^^**  ''**'^""'  *~*  ^^  ^^^  ^l^   T 

sans ,  ana,  naving  maae  ui  arrange-  ^^^^^^^^  of  Moorehead,  uken  down  in 

ment  with  one  or  two  friends,  perhaps  ^^^i  ^  ^  magigimte.  in  addition  to  Us 
aecomphces,  he  may  look  on,  as  many  ^^^^^  identiflcaUon  of  the  prisoner.  Mi- 
a  culprit  has  looked,  with  impudent  ,^,^^1  Kenney,  when  brought  to  his  bed- 
composure,  while  the  strongest  evi-  gide,  the  day  after  he  was  mortally  woimd- 
dence  is  given  against  him.  In  con-  ed.  For  the  defence,  the  usual  resort  of 
sequence,  crime  has  increased  enor-  an  alihi  was  got  up,  and  rested  on  the  tea* 
monslv.  We  subjoin  one  passagpe,  to  timony  of  three  fellows^  anodaJkM  «1  Vn^ 
show  how  pidnfully  upright  men  fed  prisoner,  whos*  «^<dftnKft  ^^eVitatvciia 
the  moekwj  ofjwUce  in  UUUm  con*  tatlaCBctoryi  aa^  iX  \A\ai  ivAjnda»  "i^^^ 
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who  "  attacked"  and  **  burned  a  ceeded  even  in  making  prlfloners.  Mr 
house  to  the  ground  I  !*'  The  stack  Leger  must  have  been  a  person  of 
of  turf>  to  be  sure,  it  is  said,  was  **  a  very  conciliatory  habits,  for  he  was 
very  large  one."  The  dimensions  of  assisted  by  some  of  his  Roman  Catho- 
the  house  are  not  speciBed.  Another  lie  neighbours,  who  came  to  his  relief, 
thing  is  not  specific,  which,  though  and  were  mainly  instrumental  in  mak- 
Dot  directly  noticed,  may  have  had  a  ing  the  prisoners,  whom  he,  at  the 
serious  influence  upon  the  proclama-  Spring  Assizes,  prosecuted  to  convic- 
tion : — It  is  not  mentioned  (as  is  re-  tion.  Believing  his  Roman  Catholic 
lated  in  the  well-known  story  of  the  friends  entitled  to  the  reward  for  their 
culprit  who  implored  a  royal  pardon  apprehension,  he  applied  for  it ;  and 
for  having  thrown  a  man's  hat  into  with  much  difficulty,  and  after  long 
the  river,  but  omitted  to  state  the  8U«  delays,  procured  for  two,  out  of  the 
perfluous  fact  that  the  wearer's  head  eight,  a  bounty  of  fifty  shillings  each» 
was  in  it)  that,  at  the  time  when  Mr  which,  on  his  remonstrating,  he  was 
Ledger's  house  was  set  on  fire,  be-  informed — but  it  is  better  to  cite  the 
tween  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  words  read  by  Mr  Dartnell  from  the 
morning,  its  owner,  a  brave  Protest*  Under-Secretary  of  the  Irbh  Govern- 
ant  gentleman,  with  two  stout  sons  ment, — 

and  two  good  friends,  were  sleeping        <*  l  am  directed  to  observe  that  the  ram 

in  it.     The  Geraldine's   well-known  already  paid  as  a  reward  to  the  persons 

apology  for  burning  a  church, — "  I  who  seemed  instromental  in  saving  your 

thought  the  bishop  was  there,'*   di-  lives,  cannot  be  augmented." 
verted  from  him  the  anger  of  an  Eng-       «  pj^^     ^^n^  f^^  the  head  of  a 

hsh    monarch.     Why  may  not  the  Protestant!"  has  sometunes  been  a 

good  intentions  of  the  house-burners  ^ry  in  Irish  party  fights  ;— the  Castle 

have  had  a  similar  eflfect  m  propiua-  ^^{^  another  value  on  them,   "five 

ting  the  favour  of  the  Irish  executive  ?  pounds  for  three  '* 

«  Burn  every  thing  English  except  the  ^  ^^  Dartnell  hL  explained  this  most 

coa/*,     was  an  aphorism  of  Swift,  flagitious  transaction,  if  his  informa- 

The  conclave  in  Dubhn  CasUe  seem  ^^^^  ^^ich  we  have  no  reason  to 

to  have  embodied  the  spmt  of  it  in  ^^^^t,  is  correct.     The  repeated  at- 

their  proclamation.     The  crime  for  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Leger  were  owing  to  his 

which  they  offer  a  reward  is  that  of  having  been  denounced  from  the  altar 

attacking  and  destroying  "  a  house,  ^^  ^  p^,-^^^.     How  could  the  Govern- 

a  crime  which,  however  it  is  consi-  ment  dare  to  protect  one  thus  banned  ? 

dered,  was  of  far  greater  magnitude  j^  jg^  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  observe 

than  that  of  burning  even  a  Roman  that,  in  the  second  atUck,  when  he 

Catholic  s  turf  stack ;  but  they  who  ^^g  ^^^^^  f^^m  deep  sleep  to  defend 

BURNED  THE  HOUSE  MEANT  TO  TAKE  his  life,  by  flakcs  of  fire  from  his 

THE  LIVES  OF  THREE  Protestants,—  bumiug  roof  falling  on  his  face,  be 

Englishmen, perhaps;  and  this, though  had  no   Roman  Catholic  friends  to 

not  "  put  in  the  bill,"  may  have  had  guccour  him,— the  significant  shabbi- 

its  influencein  diminishing  the  charges,  ^ggg  ^f  ^he  fifty-shilling  affair  had  ef- 

of  causing  their  offence  to  be  seen  fectually  warned  them  off.  Mr  Leger 

through  the  proper  medium,  and  dis-  ^^y  thank  God,  who  gave  him  a  stout 

tanced  into  an  equality  with  that  to  heart  and  brave  sons ;   and,  as  the 

which  "  the  very  large  turf  stack"  following  extract  will  show,  he  may 

fell  a  victim.  he  thankful  that  the  registration  of  his 

From  a  very  able  speech  dehvered  g^^^  muskets  was  not  informal  :— 

by    Mr  Dartnell  of  Limerick,  at  a        .,  .  _  ^       ,  ^  .     t*  :-  iv«#  * 

•^    -•       .  •       i.i_    i-i  •     ..'i™  **  A  PatemM  Gotemment, — It  is  but  a 

meeung  to  revive  the  Orange  msUtu-  f  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^„ 

Uon,  we  learn  that  this  proclamaUon  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  „^,„es 

was  the  second  notice  given  by  the  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  of  Ahcrlow,  county  of  Tlppe- 
Insh  Government  of   the    price  at  ,„^  ^y^^     l,^^  defence  made  by  his 

which  they  estimated  Protestant  life.  ^^^^  ^  y^^^  ,,d.     in  consequence  of  the 

Mr  Ledger  had  been  attacked  on  a  outrage,  a  chief  constable  of  police  from 

former  occasion,  in  the  course  of  last  |^  neighbouring  station  was,  last   week, 

year,  when  his  house  was  entered  by  directed  to  repair  to  the  spot — to  ioTeiti- 

an  armed  party.     He  and  his  two  gate  the  drcumstances  ?  no ; — to  obtaia 

sons  mado  a  most  gallant  resistance  ;  gome  due  to  ihc  avpT«Yieik<n«tk  olS^«  \Krc- 

sad,  tUthouarh    dreadfully  wonnded^  petrators oC l\io  ouVtagiel  no \— Vo ^^'^'*^ 

fliejr  repulsed  their asstdlanta,  and  sue-  reward  for  iheVt  a^v^\i«taVati'*»  — 's^'^  N^*^ 
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for  whAt  pufpOBO?  •— —  to  Bicertain  if 
Holmei  had  any  certificate  of  having  re- 
giitered  his  arms  i !  I  Yes — this  is  the 
course  which  a  paternal  goTernment 
adopted  to  a  gentleman  who  gallantly 
repelled  an  armed  party*  who,  in  the  noon 
day,  attacked  his  premises,  and  if  they 
had  effected  an  entrance  would*  in  aU 
probability,  have  sacrificed  the  lives  of 
•Tery  member  of  his  family.** — Limerick 
Standard. 

RiBBOMlSM. 

*<  For  the  first  time/'  the  Goyem- 
ment  has  at  its  non*officia]>  but  ab- 
solute dictator  and  oounseliori  the  in- 
di?idiial  who  was  also  coneuUed  as 
€ounsel  by  the  Ribbon  Society,  and 
who  is  bonnd  bj  the  most  solemn  eu- 
gagementsy  and*  we  add,  by  motiTes 
impersonal  interest,  to  effect*  if  in  his 
power*  a  repeal  of  the  union. 

It  is*  we  own*  a  very  unlikely  thiogf 
that  any  gorernment  would*  knowing* 
ly*  favour  a  treasonable  society ;  hut* 
with  whatever  views*  the  Irish  govern- 
ment has  certainly  served  the  interests 
of  the  Ribbon  Society.  Promotion 
has  been  given  to  constabulary  officers* 
who  made  either  their  ignorance  or 
their  duplicity  manifest*  by  expressing 
doubts  of  the  existence  of  such  a  con- 
federation. We  are  informed*  that 
individuals  connected  with  the  Irish 
Government  have  uttered  wilful  un- 
truths for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
t^arliamentary  enquiry:  and  while 
they  thus  leave  treason  free  to  mature 
its  plans*  they  diminish  the  available 
force  for  the  defence  of  the  country  and 
support  of  law*  by  disarming  the  yeo- 
manry ;  and  they  inform  loyal  sutyects 
of  the  crown*  that  if  they  are  in  dan- 
ger* and  require  the  protection  of  the 
police,  it  is  not  to  be  granted  to  them 
unless  they  can  pay  for  it.*  Want  of 
protection  caused  many  to  join  the 
treasonable  societies  of  the  last  cen- 
tury* until  the  Orange  institution  was 
formed*  to  give  a  security  which  the 
laws  without  its  aid  had  not  been  able 
to  afford.  Our  Government  now  con- 
ftnun  the  Orangemen  to  dissolve  their 
societies*  and  then  say*  that  whoever 


is  in  danger  must  pay  for  protection* 
if  he  require  it.  Government  mea- 
sures are  often  more  mischievous  in 
their  supposed  significancy  than  in 
their  direct  tendency  or  intention. 

The  amount  in  *'  shillings*'  which 
came  into  the  Police  Treasury  since 
the  order  was  made*  cannot  be  a  very 
material  item  in  the  receipts  of  that 
establbhment*  and  has  not  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  diminished  the  burden 
of  taxation ;  but  the  **  order**  may  have 
had  its  effect  in  another  direction — it 
was  issued  in  the  autumn  of  1837*  and* 
before  the  summer  of  1638*  as  the 
evidence  of  Mr  Atkinson  has  proved* 
the  Ribbon  Society  had  detachments 
told  off  from  its  militia*  organised  under 
the  name  of  Polbhers*  and  placed  under 
orders  to  bring  all  whom  terror  and 
injury  would  overcome*  within  thelines 
of  the  conspiracy. 

We  are  done.  Our  task  is  not  end- 
ed* although  our  limits  are  overrun. 
To  the  wise  we  think  we  have  spoken 
sufficiently  plain.  The  outrages  in 
Ireland  are  not  **  desultory  and  drift- 
less.*'  Injuries  to  person  and  property 
are  visitations  of  war.  Threats*  as- 
sassinations* are  warnings  of  judicial 
vengeance  or  acts  of  military  executicm. 
In  Miort*  the  *'  Agrarian  system***  as 
the  conspiracy  is  daintily  styled*  is  a 
rebellion  which  is*  at  little  other  ex- 
pense than  the  destruction  of  its  ad- 
versaries* and  the  utter  debasement 
and  demoralization  of  its  instruments, 
safely  and  surely  working  out  its  ends. 
It  has  the  aid  and  counsel  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage* great  though  indirect*  of  Go* 
vemment  connivance*  if  not  co-opera- 
tion. It  has  not  yet  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  the  Irish  people.  It  retains 
multitudes  in  its  service  by  no  other 
influence  than  of  brute  force  and  ter- 
ror. It  may  in  its  present*  the  "  pre- 
cursory** stage*  be  arrested  and  de- 
feated .  If  the  day  of  grace  is  suflered 
to  pass  away*  the  **  new  sera**  for  Ire- 
land* of  which  Priest  Laffan  spoke^ 
will  expand  itself  into  a  new  and  most 
disastrous  sera  for  the  British  empire. 


•     4< 


CIreaUir.— -His  ExoeUeney  has  ettabUshed  the  rule,  that  It  is  only  in  cases  of 
urgent  neceaity  that  protection  is  to  be  afforded  to  indlTidoals,  by  pUudog  men  of  the 
Ibfce  in  their  premises.  When  IndividiialB  receive  such  protection*  they  will,  In 
fcture,  be  obUged  to  provide  the  bmb  with  lodging,  bedding,  and  Awl ;  and  to  pay 
Jsr  eeeb  mao  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  sblUing  per  night,'*  &e.  &o.  -^ 
''  CoaiUbultaj  Office*  September  7, 1637." 
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FASCICULUS  THE  SEVENTH. 


**  I  tunm  uMf  t  UniBAl  to, 

Cos  that  I  thiakt  btlow  in«  | 
But  If  I  hftd  A  donkey  what  wouldn't  g9, 

Ul  didB*t  waUop  hi»-blow  ma  I  ^ 

Cost0nHMt§m'*t  Song* 


ssTEiAN  reader,  hare  you  ever 
.n  J  thiDg  in  hone  flesh  ?  We 
;  desire  to  be  construed  to  en- 
whether  you  may  possibly  be 
9d  in  the  cat's-meat  line*  or  to 
Ue  that  you  are  a  costermonger, 
mply^  in  the  ordinary  accepta* 
f  the  bargain  and  sale  of  that 
animal,  the  horse.  Are  you  on 
rf  ?  Then  I  need  not  explain, 
XX  erudite  comprehension,  the 
1  mystery  to  gi?e  and  take  the 
odds  knowingly,  to  make  a 
L,'*  to  **  handicap,'*  and  to 
«.**  You  know  a  thing — or,  it 
e,  two ;  you  can  ttick  the  best 

you  have  in  the  world  in  the 
'  a  charger,  or  of  a  thoroughbred 
"to  carry  a  lady;*'  you  are 

of  the  trivial  distinction  be- 
sweepstakes  and  beefsteaks^in 
jrouare  <<  up  to  ginger."  Enough; 
V  you,  as  the  pickpocket  said  to 
aler  in  handkerchiefs  I 

layt  Tim,  what*s  the  name  of 
y  of  the  week?" 
uction  day,*'  replied  Timothy, 

coooeptions  of  the  Roman  heb- 
lal  nomenclature  were  less  vivid 
hose  arising  immediately  out  of 
taraed    profession.     "  Auction 

repeated  Timothy,  with  em- 
,  rubbing,  as  he  said  it,  a  couple 
rbs  in  the  hollow  of  his  left 

with  the  palm  of  his  right. 
jrday,  d'ye  think?" 
lothy  redoubled  the  friction  of 
dms,  as  if  to  intimate,  by  that 
ular  hieroglyphic,  what  a  very 
lay  auction  day  was  likely  to  be. 
iraa  in  the  sporting  cott'eeroom 
I  Connaught  Rangers*  Imperial 
,  in  St  Stephen's  Green,  that 
remarkable    conversation    took 

on  ^he — I  lore  to  be  particular 
dates— on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
\  and  this  reminds  me  that  1  am 
I,  in  courtesy,  to  indulge  the  ig- 
t  reader  in  a  digression  of  and 
roing  St  Stephen's  Green. 
8t0ph9n*8  Gnen  is  the   moat 


spacious  square  in  Europe^-or,  for  all 
I  know  of  to  the  contrary,  any  whert 
else — having  in  the  middle  a  large 
green  meadow,  cut  as  artificially,  as 
possible  into  disagreeable  promenadety 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a 
visible  horizon  of  bricks  and  mortar. 
In  the  centre  of  the  green  meadow  is 
a  pedestal — on  the  top  of  the  pedestal 
the  image  of  a  horse — and  on  the  top 
of  the  horse,  a  likeness  of  a  kingly 
crown  rides  on  the  whole  apparatus, 
bearing   the   same    relation    to    the 
space  wherein  it  is  enclosed,  as  a 
midge  might  be  supposed  to  bear  to 
an  elephant.     This  the  Dublin  archi- 
tects do  for  effect.    By  the  same  rule, 
a  colossal  monument  to  the  undying 
Nelson  is  hemmed  in  by  a  long-winded 
double  row  of  brick  and  mortar ;  and 
when    the  great  pyramid  comes  to 
Dublin,  it  is  to  be  deposited,  by  the 
same  rule,  in  the  canal  docks— all  for 
effect  I     There  is  no  great  uniformity 
in  the  structures  that  circumscribe  the 
amplitude  of  St  Stephen's  Green; 
on  the  contrary,  they  possess,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  all  that  picturesque* 
ness  of  effect  which  is  ever  the  result 
of  variety.     You  build  your  house 
four  stories  high,  a  friend  to  the  right 
pushes  his  edifice  up  to  six,  while  your 
neighbour  to  the  left  sits  down  mo- 
destly contented  with  three.     Here, 
you  see  a  neat  Magdalene  Asylum, 
with,  under  its  left  wing,  a  battered 
old  house  of  too  good  reputation; 
there,  a  gorgeous  palace  rises  from  a 
terrace  of  steps  as  long  and  as  lofty  as 
Jacob's  ladder ;  next  door  to  it,  the 
original  cabbage  shop.     This  is  the 
town  mansion  of  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  ;  that,  of  Flanagan 
the  tripe-scourer.    Here  domiciles  the 
gripe-gut  Chancellor  Hannibal,  whose 
jolter-headed  progeny  have  at  last,  we 
congratulate  tax-payers,  attained  to 
all  the  public  plunder  which  it  is'  in- 
tended to  bestow  upon  tUeoi)  Cox  VVa 
Bake  of  tbe  man  ii\xo «« iiAi^t  \»A^  T«st 
made  a  friend  */*  asAOcywii— '^'Vas^^ 
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of  much  more  importance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  my  personal  narrative — is  lo- 
cated the  yast  emporium  of  Mr  Spicer 
of  the  Auction  Mart,  and  Universal 
National  Horse  Repository. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said^  in  the  sport- 
ing coffeeroom  of  the  Connaught 
Rangers*  Imperial  Hotels  that  the 
ahove- recorded  conversation  was  held 
between  Mr  Bodkin  of  Bodkin  Bog> 
in  the  county  of  Galway>  who  has 
been  already  introduced  to  the  curious 
reader  as  the  gentleman  horse-jockey 
for  whom  my  respected  mother  kept 
hoHsc^  and  a  very  near  relative  of  that 
illustriously  ruinous  family^  the  Snakes 
of  Galway.  Mr  Snake  Bodkin  was 
Btandingf  with  the  ends  of  his  coat 
taU  in  his  fists^  the  latter  being*  for 
greater  convenience^  crammed  into 
the  depths  of  his  splashed  **  ezcusa- 
bles/'  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  airing 
something — no  matter  what.  The 
knees  of  hb  <<excusables*'  had  the 
usual  number  of  button-holes*  but  a 
lamentable  lack  of  buttons*  the  defi- 
ciency whereof  was  supplied  by  un- 
tanned  thongs*  which  encircled  the 
leg*  retaining*  with  difficulty*  a  pair 
of  mahogany- coloured  ''tops*"  that 
had  never  tasted  oxalic  acid. 

The  neck  of  this  gentleman  was  en- 
veloped by  a  striped  silk  "  bandany**' 
the  ends  much  worn  and  tagged*  and* 
at  the  particular  crisis  of  which  I 
speak,  considerably  irrigated  by  occa- 
sional submersion,  together  with  the 
wearer's  empimpled  proboscis*  in  a 
magnanimous  tumbler  of  <'  something 
short.**  A  double-breasted  seal-skin 
vest*  retained  by  pea-green  glass  but- 
tons set  in  brass*  over  a  coarse  but 
not  clean  shirt,  whose  plaits*  hardly 
held  together  by  an  old-fashioned  cor- 
nelian brooch*  partially  exposed  a 
hirsute  thorax  of  brawny  latitude. 
The  coat  was  a  cut-away*  that  had 
once  been  bottle-green*  and  the  castor* 
a  broad-brim  of  provincial  manufac- 
ture. 

Mr  Timothy  Crick*  the  hero  of  the 
curbs*  and  second  person  of  the  dia- 
logue* was  bom  at  that  memorable 
emporium  of  horse-flesh*  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch  in  Leicestershire*  whence  he 
thought  proper  to  emigrate*  in  com- 
pany of  a  Bow  Street  officer*  who  had 
come  down  to  Ashby  on  a  visit*  in 
consequence  of  some  ill-natured  re- 
ports  touching  a  halter  accidentally 
found  In  a  paBtuTe-deli  by  Timothy, 
who  bad  been  pasaing,  qaite  promis- 


cuous* as  a  body  may  say ;  but  who 
unconsciously  took  the  halter  to  a 
neighbouring  fair*  ''  and  then*  and 
there*'*  as  the  snuffling  clerk  of  the 
arraigns  proceeded  officially  to  ob- 
serve* *'  not  having  before  his  eyes  the 
fear  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King* 
did*  feloniously*  wittingly*  knowingly* 
and  with  malice  aforethought*  dispose 
of*  alienate*  and  sell*  for  good  and 
valuable  consideration*  all  that*  and 
those  the  halter,  cord*  yam*  rope* 
twine*  pack-thread*  hawser*  cable* 
and  so  forth*  as  aforesaid*  valne  five 
farthings*  be  the  same  more  or  less* 
of  good  and  lawful  moneys  of  our  So- 
vereign Lord  the  King*  defender  of 
the  faith*  et  cetera,  as  aforesud.** 

Did  you  ever  hear  a  more  scien- 
tific libel  on  the  character  of  an  inno- 
cent man  ? 

The  weak  point  in  Timothy's  case, 
as  he  often  assured  me  himself*  was 
the  unforseen  accident  of  a  horse  be- 
coming somehow  entangled  with  the 
end  of  the  three-halfpenny  rope  which 
cuts  such  a  figure  in  the  indictment*  a 
circumstance  exciting  such  strong 
suspicion  in  the  ixdnds  of  the  jury* 
that  they  hinted  through  their  fore- 
man their  unanimous  opinion  that 
Timothy*  who  stood  behind  the  spikes 
of  the  dock  a  picture  of  injured  inno- 
cence* had  stolen  a  horse*  whereupon 
the  judge  earnestly  recommended  Mr 
Crick  to  turn  his  attention  to  Botany — 
assuring  him*  at  the  same  time*  that 
the  climate  was  delightful*  and  that 
His  Majesty*  out  of  regard  to  his 
scientific  attainments*  had  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  provide  him  with 
apartments  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Woolwich*  until  a  frigate  could  be 
prepared  for  his  adequate  accommoda- 
tion to  Australia. 

Upon  this*  Mr  Crick*  seeing  himself 
fairly  logged*  made  a  rejoinder  as  po- 
lite as  the  invitation  of  the  learned 
i'udge*  ''assuring  his  lordship*  that 
le  (Mr  Crick)  was  very  fond  of  na- 
tural science*  and  Botany  in  particu- 
lar* and  would  certainly  take  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  sending  bis  lord- 
ship a  live  rhinoceros.*'  The  Court 
acknowledged  this  civility  by  bursts 
of  uncontrollable  laughtey  which  the 
crier*  as  soon  as  his  lordship  had 
laughed  it  out*  sought  to  repress  by 
erecting  his  little*  round*  polished  nob* 
and  crying  "  silence*'  with  a  loud 
voice  \  whUe  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns 
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firom  three  sheep-skins  tacked  tail  to  knackers.     Pause  awhile^  and  attend 

tail*  a. rigmarole  purporting  to  be  the  to  the  unshaven  blackguard  in  the 

indictment    against    Miss    Cypriana  greasy  smock-frock,  who  is  chaffering 

Max>   a  desolate  orphan  of  eleven  with  that  enterprising  knacker — what 

years  of  age^  for  embezzling  a  bit  of  emphasis  in  every  blow  he  lays  on  the 

pickled  pork>  value  threepence.  blind  old  animal,  patiently  awaiting. 

How  Mr  Crick  conducted  himself  with  drooping    head  and   downcast 

in  Australia,  and  in  what  manner  he  ears,  the  issue  of  the  argument^ — with 

returned  therefrom,  I  would  in  this  what    sincerity  he    invokes    eternal 

place  fully  inform  the    reader,  if  a  damnation  if  he  can  take  less  than 

forthcoming  fashionable  novel  had  not  '*  fifteen  bob,'*  and  hopes  he  may  be 

heen  announced  by  a  very  eminent  struck  dead  on  the  spot  if  the  skin 

person,  wherein  will  be  introduced,  in  alone  is  not  worth  the  money ! — ob- 

coDJunction  with   Mr  Crick,  divers  serve  three  generous  youths  belabour- 

famous  highwaymen  and  journeymen  ing  with    all  their  united  force  the 

pickpockets,  under  the  attractive  title  head  of  that  aged  donkey,  as  if  he 

of  <'  The  Hulks  ;  or  the  Leicester-  were  a  mere   Frenchman,  and  shut 

shire  Horse-  Stealer."  your  unwilling  ears,  if  you  can,  to  the 

'<  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  unnatural  imprecations  that  issue  from 
80  dead**  who  can  perambulate  a  race-  their  lips ; — now,  sir,  if  your  curiosity 
course,  riding*  school,  horse  fair,  or  is  satisfied,  return  home  througn 
repository  of  whatever  denomination.  Cock  Lane  with  a  better  opinion  of 
without  an  exulting  glow  of  gratified  human  nature — exulting  that  you  live 
admiration  at  the  favourable  aspect  of  in  moral  England,  and  have  the  hap« 
human  nature  which  such  scenes  pre-  piness  to  be  a  true-bom  Briton, 
sent?  Here  the  philanthropist  may  ''  Horses  look  well,  Timothy?**  en- 
wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve — there  quired  Mr  Bodkin  of  Bodkin  Bog. 
is  no  selfishness,  trickery,  or  falsehood,  «'  Unkbnmon  well — never  seed  'em 
to  wound  him  here — all  is  candour,  look  so  well,"  was  the  gratifying  re- 
truth,  and  honour.  Regard  that  friend-  ply. 

]y  group  of  country  dealers  standing        <'  Bay  mare  don't  bark?" 
up  to  their  knees  in  the  litter — amiable        "  Only  sneezes  a  little,"  said  the 
men  I — devoting  the  energies  of  their  compliant  Tim. 
lives  with  more  than  Arabian  fidelity       **  You  have  entered  her  all  sounds 
to  the  interests  of  that  noble  animal  of  course?"  enquired  the  master, 
the  horse — when  he  grows  old,  they        "  As  a  trout,"  replied  the  man. 
renew  the  days  of  his  youth — when  he        "  You'll  stick  to  that  ?  '* 
gets  ''  groggy,**  they  blister  and  fire       ''  Swear  to  it,"  rejoined  the  uncom- 
him  over  and  over  again — when  he  is  promising  Timothy,  <'  for  a  tanner." 
past  sale,  they  hire  him  out  by  the       ''  What's  the  time  at  Spicer*s?" 
job — and  when  he  is  past  a  job,  they        ''  Sharp  one,  and  no  mistake." 
hand  him  over  to  the  tender  mercies        **  Will  you  take  any  thing?"  said 
of  the  knackers — generous  souls !    As  Mr  Bodkin,  insinuatingly, 
they  pass  from  lip  to  lip  that  pot  of       *'  I  don't  mind  if  1  do  have  half  a 
«<  Combe*s  Entire,*' a  bland  expression  pint,"  assented  Mr  Crick,  with  the 
of  mistrustless  affection  towards  each  native  modesty  peculiar  to  that  gen- 
other  plays  over  their  expanded  fea-  tleman. 

tures ;  one  by  one,  as  they  slowly  Leaving  Mr  Crick  to  imbibe  the 
withdraw  the  generous  fluid  from  their  half  pint  at  his  leisure,  the  sporting 
lips,  a  sigh  of  sympathy  escapes  them  reader  will  take  his  gloves  and  whip, 
fur  the  misfortunes  of  humanity ;  and  and  accompany  me  across  the  Green 
when  the  tankard  is  once  more,  re-  to  the  emporium  of  Mr  Spicer. 
plenished,  from  ear  to  ear  expands  a  Mr  Spicer  was  a  great  man — moral- 
grin  of  universal  philanthropy  from  ly,  physically,  and  socially,  a  very  great 
pole  to  pole!  If  any  be  sceptical,  I  man.  Morally,  as  the  supreme  judge 
recommend  him  to  visit  Smithfield  of  appeal  in  all  matters  controverted 
market  on  a  Friday,between  the  hours  among  rival  horse-choppers;  physi- 
of  two  and  four  in  the  afternoon — then  cally,  as  measuring  four  feet  six,  in 
is  Smithfield  in  its  glory,  and  all  alive  the  clear,  from  shoulder-blade  to  sboul- 
with  donkey-dealers,  costermongers,  der-blade,  and  one  foot  nine  round  the 
cruelty  -  to  -  animals  -  men,  dog  -  cart  small  of  the  leg  \  WM^\a2i\^ » ^  ^lV^csvoa* 
.driyen^  CMts-meMt  Bpeculaton,  and  holder|bachc\QT^TD9aioliQitVs&»«^^^ 


J  gwUlwuo  wu  of  a  fioridt  "  GontlmwD,"  latd  Mr  GbgvmJI, 
ttnog-ala  eomplexion,  wiih    ' — ' — '' '""  -•'—•' " -••  - 

batwM  uid  veil  broahvd 
to  nutsh — •loeedln^  nice  in 

,  and  mmeeptioDible  in  the 

Unli-afe  fogla — a  gold  chain 

vA  of  the  riglit  pockat  of  hi* 

It  inuit490al,  antf  di(appeai«d 

'  under  Ute  waistband  of  bit 

AawTM. 

[QBtlcmui  wai  no  otber  tlun 

mull,  a  relative  of  the  gentle. 

be  wine  name,  net  altogether 

1  at  the  west  end  of  the  town, 

1  receotlj  arrired  from  Lon- 

«  a  iNittle  of  genuine  Cogniao 

:  u  imported." 

ttngenall  wu  at  latt  fairlj 

a  tiie  pnlpit,  and  had  given  the 

r  hi*  sermon — we  beg  pardon, 

ague — a  preliminarj  flourish) 

itrar  of  sales  sat  in  the  read- 

ki  with  a  pen  stnok  over  hfi 

inditory  organ,  impatient  In 

e  tint  fall  of  Mr  Giogeraall't 

,  and  to  take  the  deposit  ae- 

inferaall  itroked  bis  wbisken 

lat  eomplacencj — gave  a  md- 

ice  behind  his  pulpit— then  ad- 

himielf  to  the  audience.    But, 

Te  eiplain  what  he  laid  to  the         '■  Fifty,  to  begin  with,"  replied  Mr 

e,  it  is  necessar}',  for  the  pro-     Horseman,  alitu  Crieki  with  unblnak- 

alopement  of  this  true  picture    Ing  effronteiy. 

0  expound  wherefore  Mr  Gin-  "  Gentlemen, 
lid  look  behind  him.  geraall.  In  a  faig 
idiateiy  in  the  rear  of  Mr  Gin-     pound*  is  bid,  t 

1  pulpit  was  the  stable,  whence  celebrated  baj 
intended  for  that  daj'a  eale  fifteen  hands  an 
1  out  to  "  the  ride."  For  the  ride  and  to  driv 
ence  of  the  owners  of  such  dam  by  Phenon 
vhoie  exceasife  modestj  might  da-puta  mare,  ) 
B  their  appearance  among  the  Waij,  out  of  C 
rated  bidders,  a  casement  com-  "  Warranted 
ling   with   the   pulpit   of  the  Un,  lotto  ooee,^ 

ter  was  built  into  the  stable    ribs  of  the.  aucti 

here  confldeniial  communica-  "  Warranted  aound  in  every  parli- 
ot  intended  for  the  vulgar  ear,  oular,"  echoed  Mr  Giogermll,  with  w, 
laiB  unheard  between  the  conn-  loud  voice  ;  whereupon  the  bay  in>re 
his  client  in  the  progress  of  gave  an  ominous  eonghiBa  mueh  otto 
se.  say  that  Mr  Olngertall  lied  in  Ua 

as  to  this  casement  that  Mr  teeth. 
sail  turned  for  information  re- 
f  the  tirstlot — having  received 
ninary  poke  in  the  short  rib 
whip  handle,  which  1  had  ob- 
to  be  guided  by  no  meaner 
lan  that  of  Mr  Snake  Bodkin 
dn  Bog. 

ry  well,"  said  Mr  Gingersall, 
ntly,  in  answer  to  the  poke  In 
rt  rib,  ■•  I  understand." 
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'*  Run  hep  down  once  more,"  ob- 
icrvod  Mr  Spicer. 

The  bay  mare  had  another  mn  ac« 
cordinglj,  and  the  veriest  old  apple- 
woman  on  the  "  ride**  must  have  ob- 
serred,  as  the  bay  mare  came  up,  that 
•he  was  dead  lame  on  the  off  fore 

"  Look  at  her  action,  gentlemen,'* 
repeated  Mr  Gingersall. 

A  rather  satirical  laugh  was  the  re- 
ply of  the  auditory  to  this  polite  invi- 
tation, which  completely  threw  the 
auctioneer  off  his  balance.  He  stroked 
his  whiskers  as  usual,  but  could  not 
get  out  another  word. 

"  To  be  sold  without  reserve,*' whis- 
pered Mr  Bodkin,  digging  with  his 
whip  at  the  discomfited  auctioneer,  as 
he  stood  crest-fallen  in  the  pulpit. 
.  **  Confound  your  blood!"  exploded 
Mr  Gingersall,  losing  temper  and 
patience  together,  **  what  do  you 
mean?** 

'*  Never  mind,"  said  Mr  Bodkin, 
with  g^reat  nonchalance ;  '*  go  on  with 
your  auction,  my  Cockney  !** 

'^  Eternal  flames  /*'  ejaculated  the 
Cockney,  taking  deadly  aim  at  Mr 
Bodkin's  head  with  his  hammer,  with 
which  he  would  doubtless  have  anni- 
hilated the  owner  of  Bodkin  Bog,  had 
not  that  gentleman,  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind,  shifted  his  devoted  per- 
son to  one  side,  and  thus  created  a 
vacancy  for  Mr  Gingersall,  who,  losing 
his  centre  of  gravity  in  the  vehemence 
of  his  passion,  precipitated  himself 
head  foremost  out  of  the  pulpit,  through 
the  open  casement,  into  the  stable  1^ 
low,  exactly  as  harlequin  in  the  pan- 
tomime disappears  through  the  Post- 
office  letter-box. 

Screams  of  laughter  followed  this 
evolution  of  Mr  Gingersall,  nor  was 
it  until  the  last  laugher  had  laughed 
his  last,  that  some  of  the  officers  pre- 
sent thought  of  sending  their  compli- 
ments to  know  whether  the  auctioneer 
had  broken  his  neck— to  which  friend- 
ly^ interrogatory  the  squashed  Mr 
Gingersall  replied,  in  terms  which  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  recapitulate  to 
ears  polite.  Another  auctioneer  was 
speedily  procured,  and  the  business  of 
that  day*s  sale  proceeded  without  fur- 
ther interruption. 

On  the  same  evening,  the  bay  mare, 

Mr  Timothy  Crick,  your  very  obedi- 

eot  sod  most  humble  servant,  and  the 

oa/brtaaate  Mr  Gingenall,  embarked 

for  Pswigrai^  tbo  former  with  a  Tleir 


of  exhibiting  the  points  and  actior:  -^  of 
that  invaluable  daughter  of  Phos^^^o- 
rus,  by  Phenomenon,  at  the  enst^% 
Chester  fair — and  the  latter,  with  ^  do 
less  laudable  ambition  of  eiLhibitiBg' 
his  own  points  and  action  about  the 
west  end  of  the  town.     Mr  Bodkittt' 
invited  me  to  accompany  Mr  Crick  i(^ 
a  fancy  dress — in  short,  I  was  to  ap^ 
pear  in  a  fictitious  character,  Mr  Bod- 
kin kindly  promising  to  pay  my  ex- 
penses, which,  I  need  hardly  tell  the 
reader,  have  not  been  paid  to  ^is 
day. 

As  I  was  naturally  desirous  of  seeing 
foreign  parts,  I  consented,  and  forth- 
with alienated  my  newspaper  property 
to  an  old  Waterloo  pensioner,  with  an 
introduction  to  all  my  customers,  for 
the  good  and  valuable  consideration 
of  four-and-sixpence,  the  odd  sixpence 
having  been  dmnk  in  the  progress  of 
the  negotiation — then,  having  taken  a 
respectful  leave  of  the  kind-hearted 
billiard-marker  and  his  affectionate  fa- 
mily, I  stepped  on  board  the  vessel, 
and  saw  the  far-famed  attractions  of 
Dublin  bay  fade  gradually  upon  tho 
sight,  without  any  very  tender  emo- 
tion, satisfied  that  I  was  quit  of  an 
impoverished  and  distracted  country, 
and  that  wherever  fortune  might  kick 
me,  I  might  possibly  do  better,  but 
could  by  no  human  possibility  do 
worse. 

I  shall  ever  remember,  as  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  sensations  of  my  life, 
the  first  spring  I  made  from  the  side 
of  the  vessel  upon  English  ground. 
It  was  like  taking  possession  of  some 
newly  discovered  territory,  whence  I 
was  ultimately  to  reap  employments, 
honours,  and  rewards.  I  planted  my 
foot  firmly  on  the  sod,  as  if  taking  a 
hold,  and  screamed  out,  "  Rule  Bri- 
tannia,** with  such  pulmonary  intensi- 
ty, that  our  skipper  ordered  tho  cabin 
steward  to  let  me  have  a  biscuit  and 
glass  of  grog,  protesting  with  a  mis- 
cellany of  imprecations,  that  he  con- 
sidered me  equal  to  a  trump  1 

Heavens  I  if  tho  mere  touch  of  Bri- 
tish ground  can  thus  thrill  a  stranger 
from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  crown 
of  his  head — a  poor  friendless  black- 
guard, in  a  stable  dress — what  must 
be  the  sensations  of  a  Percy,  a  Talbot, 
a  Cecil,  or  a  Paget,  as  they  spring 
upon  the  bosom  of  that  time-honour-  ^ 
ed  and  reverend  soil,  whose  history  is 
made  up  of  the  deeds  of  their  noble 
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ig«un  attested  by  their  enc- 
d. 

hat  emotioiis  must  they  not 
e  grey  cliffs  of  Albion  rise 
ap  of  her  ocean  mother,  and 
ct — with  what  subdued  yet 
:ultation  do  they  not  regard 
lardian  giants  that  prowl 
•r  coast" — with  what  raptnre 
>t  behold  returning  from  afar 
emembered  faces  of  country- 
friends  ! 

r  way  to  Chester  fair,  Mr 
10  had  dropped  the  patrony- 
lorseman,  tho  daughter  of 
us,  and  myself,  had  occasion 
in  and  water,  and  bread  and 
the  small,  but  not  unroman- 
)  of  Guttlebelly  West,  where 
iter  of  Phosphorus  excited,  in 
•yard  of  the  Fighting  Cocks, 
attention  from  several  gen- 
tho  coaching  line,  who  were 
there  assembled  to  assist  at 
Q  of  •*  fast  machiners**  adver- 
that  very  day. 

ist  machiners  having  been 
.  off,  as  high  as  the  moon,  to 
ing,  the  anxiety  to  see  the 
of  Phosphorus  was  so  loudly 
erally  expressed,  that  Mr 
Lo  Lord  John  Russell,  did  not 
iclf  at  liberty  to  refuse  his 
the  unequivocal  expression 
shes  of  tho  House,  and  the 
of  Phosphorus  was  uncloth- 
ed out  into  tho  stable-yard 

and  general  was  the  expres- 
)probation  among  the  assem- 
h  proprietors  of  the  points  of 
dare, — such  bone,  sinew,  and 
3  much  strength  combined 

much  symmetry, — nothing 
uned  but  to  form  an  accurate 
•n  of  her  action,  and  for  this 

the  assembled  coach-owners 
I  Mr  Crick,  as  a  favour,  to 
ip  a  little.  This  that  gentle- 
remptorily  declined,  —  the 
1  been  shown  to  the  gentle- 
1  praised  by  tho  gentlemen, 

(Mr  Crick)  was  grateful  to 
he  would  do  any  thing  to 
I  many  gentlemen  what  was 
lembled,  but  the  thing  was 
e.  Lord  Jersey's  second  head 
nng,  no  doubt,  by  this  time 
g  at  Chester,  with  the  "  tin" 
r  the  daughter  of  Phospho- 
n  her  up,  therefore,  he  would 
unber  up,  tbenfon,  he  could 


not.  Upon  this,  one  or  two  of  tho 
coach- owner?,  nettled  at  the  prefer- 
ence which  Timothy  appeared  inclin- 
ed to  bestow  upon  the  noble  Lordy 
hazarded  a  not  altogether  unrea- 
sonable assertion,  that  their  ^'  money 
might  be  as  good  as  my  Lord's ;  *'  at 
which  Mr  Crick  incontinently  pricked 
up  his  ears,  declaring,  for  his  part, 
that  if  he  could  get  bis  price  at  Gut- 
tlebelly West,  he  would  save  himself 
a  journey  to  Chester ;  and  he  dared  to 
say  that  his  master,  the  Earl  of  CUn« 
gallaher,  did  not  care  a  damn  whether 
the  daughter  of  Phosphorus  was  dis- 
posed of  to  the  Pope,  the  devil,  or  the 
pretender.  This  manly  declaration 
of  Mr  Crick,  tickled  the  assembled 
coach-owners  mightily,  who  there- 
upon repeated  their  wish  to  have  aa 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  daugh- 
ter of  Phosphorus  could  go.  The 
faithful  Timothy  having  discovered  a 
lane  well  strewed  with  litter,  loading 
from  the  stable-yard  to  the  farm,  as- 
sented to  the  wishes  of  the  assembled 
coach-owners,  and  ran  the  daughter 
of  Phosphorus  cautiously  up  and 
down,  where  he  well  knew  the  slight 
'<  thrush,"  under  which  that  noble 
animal  had  the  misfortune  to  labour, 
could  in  no  wise  be  perceptible.  When 
the  bay  mare  poked  down  her  headi 
the  usual  preliminary  to  the  emission 
of  her  constitutional  cough,  I  obsenr- 
ed  an  agony  of  perspiration  breaking 
over  Timothy's  brow,  —  when  she 
raised  her  head  without  coughing,  he 
wiped  off  the  sweat  with  the  cuff 
of  his  stable-jacket,  like  a  man  re- 
prieved. 

"  Will  she  take  a  five-foot  gate?^ 
enquired  one  of  the  assembled  coach- 
owners  ? 

"  Will  a  duck  swim  ?**— replied  the 
unblushing  Timothy. 

•'  Is  she  sound  ?*' — was  tho  enquiry 
of  another  of  the  assembled  coach- 
owners. 

*'  Sound  in  every  respect — ^wind  and 
limb,"  was  the  prompt  rejoinder. 

"  Gentle?*'  demanaed  a  third  assem- 
bled coach-owner. 

''Gentle!" ejaculated  Mr  Crick,  in 
that  undeflnable,  but  very  characte- 
ristic tone  of  voice,  in  which  one 
gentleman  may  be  supposed  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  of  the  absurd  ques- 
tion put  by  another. 

'<  GenUel— a  infant  at  the  breast  may 
ride  her— senile  V  tot  \!tko  ^Ck&t^  «&^ 
last  time,  4<Au\ste&  CiMl«  ^goioissQsX^ 
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ffuardian»  but  desisted^  when  I  re* 
fiected  that  the  landlord  was  acting  on 
bis  own  responsibility,  and  that,  be- 
fore I  could  have  replevined  the  bay 
mare,  she  would  have  committed  sui- 
cide— ^in  the  only  way  in  which  that 
noble  animal,  the  horse,  has  been 
known  to  terminate  so  ingloriously 
bis  earthly  calamities  ;  that  is  to  say, 
by  oating  his  own  head  offl 

It  was  next  proposed  that  I  should 
be  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  as 
a  vagrant,  or  rather  as  security  for  the 
funeral  costs  and  charges  of  Mr  Crick, 
which  I  had  been  invited  to  disburse; 
to  which  invitation  (for  I  waf  piqued  at 
the  parochial  brutality  of  these  cheese- 
muncbers)  I  replied,  with  as  much  con- 
fidence as  if  I  had  had  the  money  in 
my  poclLet>*that  I  would  see  them  all 
condemned  first !  Dame  Nature  at  last, 
however,  kindly  stepped  in  to  settle  the 
argument,  by  instituting  the  putrefac- 
tive process,  which,  appealing  directly 
to  the  noses  of  the  parish  officers  of 
Guttlebelly  West,  convinced  their 
worships  that  it  would  be  safer  for  tlie 
public  health  to  lay  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  late  Timothy  Crick  in  his  mo- 
ther earth,  cost  what  it  might,  without 
any  further  exhibition  of  their  ale-in- 
spired rhetoric  ;  and,  accordingly, 
poor  Timothy  was  **  earthed,**  as  he 
would  have  said  himself,  with  a  haste 
as  indecent  as  the  indecency  of  the 
precedent  delay. 

For  my  own  part,  judging  of  the 
tone  and  manner  of  the  humane  autho- 
rities of  Guttlebelly  West,  I  entertain 
not  a  doubt  but  that,  if  Timothy  had 
not  Vegun  to  stink,  he  woidd  have  lain 
unburied,  without  note  or  comment, 
u^  I  the  carrion  crows  had  picked  the 
I'r  *  es  of  hb  carcase  as  clean  as  a  whistle. 

It  was  a  few  days  before  Christmas 
that  I  shook  the  inhospitable  dust  of 
Guttlebelly  West  from  my  shoes,  and 
•et  out  on  my  long- wished-for  journey 
towards  that  London,  whose  vaunted 
magnificence  it  was  then  my  utmost 
ambition  to  behold,  but  which  bitter 
experience  has  long  since  taught  me 
to  look  upon  as  I  look  upon  literature 
itself-^aa  a  capital  staff,  but  a  con- 
founded omtch.  My  wardrobe,  lug- 
gage, and  incumbrances  generally, 
consisted  of  one  cotton  chemise,  fine 
Irish  front,  for  dress ;  one  sailor's 
striped  ditto  for  night  wear ;  one  and 
a  half  pairs  of  mixed  cotton  socks,  one 
ditto,  of  lambs-wool  stockings  pre- 
sented mehx  Mn  RMffnrty,  &9  bil- 


liard-marker's kind-hearted  wife,  one 
tootii  brush,  one  nail  ditto,  and  Crick's 
favourite  curry-comb,  all  tied  up  pro- 
miscuously in  a  blue  and  white  ban- 
dana, and  suspended  over  my  left 
shoulder — I  hope  the  precise  critie 
recollects  that  1  am  left-handed— from 
the  bone  handle  of  Timothy's  hunting 
whip,  the  lash  whereof  I  had  carefully 
coiled  up  in  my  breeches*  pocket  for 
future  occasions. 

It  was  a  genial  and  a  cheerfbl  8eft< 
son — vegetation  took  her  winter  napy 
and  the  glebe  fattened  under  the  in- 
fluences of  a  kindly  frost — the  air  was 
of  that  keen  and  bracing  sort  that  gave  ' 
tone  to  every  nerve,  and  elasticity  to 
every  step — the  calm  sky  reposed  in 
cerulean  cloudlessness;  and,  what  was 
of  more  importance  to  a  gentleman  of 
fortune  [youth  and  health]  like  myself^ 
privileged  to  strut  unscathed  through 
every  turnpike  in  the  kingdom,  th« 
roads  were  in  prime  pedestrian  order. 
Nor  did  animated  nature  present  a 
spectacle  less  pleasing  to  the  mind 
tuan  the  amenity  of  the  wintry  land* 
scape  exhibited  to  the  eye.  The  little 
birds,  it  is  true,  had  ceased  their  indi« 
vidual  song,  but  they  had  collected 
into  a  commonwealth  among  the 
bushes  at  the  rise  of  the  hill,  and  chir- 
ruped an  irregular  ode  in  praise  of  so- 
ciety ;  that  impudent,  delightful,  fa- 
miliar, little  monster  in  the  olive-brown 
uniform  with  red  facings.  Captain 
Cock  Robin,  accompanied  me  on  mv 
route,  scrutinizing  me  intently  with 
his  large  round  black  eye,  and  almost 
i^-not  quite — accepting  the  sweepings 
of  my  pocket,  as  I  usually  eat  my 
oysters,  when  I  can  get  them,  out  of 
hand. 

r  have  said  it  was  the  advent  of  that 
high  and  holy  season,  when  the  mes- 
sage of  God's  pardon  and  love  came 
to  the  children  of  sin,  from  the  first 
feeble  cry  of  the  God  made  Man^. 
when  a  morality  began  to  be  preached 
to  the  nations,  which  the  vaunted 
scribes  of  Hebrew  theology  answered 
with  revilings  and  blows — a  morality 
that  reposes  confidently  upon  the 
mercy  of  God  and  the  free- offering  of 
his  Son,  that  stifles  within  our  miser- 
rable  bosoms  the  blind  fury  of  unli- 
censed passion,  and  deposits  in  the 
all-reaching  hand  of  God's  providence 
our  avenges  and  our  wrongs.  It  was 
verging  towards  that  gracious  day* 
whose  bare  commomnti^i^xk  ^\»(A^aA 
foimUoni  ot  w^vi  \»kX%  wA  iwft^ 
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balm  over  every  soul— draws  together 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  the  long- 
sundered  family,  and  lets  fall  upon  the 
paternal  hearth  the  tender,  the  mingled 
.tsar  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  aSec- 
tionl 

Groups  of  happy  and  innocent 
children  carolled  the  glad  tidings  of 
our  Saviour's  coming  on  his  errand 
of  fallen  man*s  redemption.  Oh  I  it 
was  delicious  music,  for  the  voice  was 
from  the  heart,  and  the  heart  was 
pore. — 

''  All  in  a  stable  Ho  was  bom 
When  He  to  save  us  came  : 
Hallowed  be  that  holy  morn. 
Hallowed  be  His  name.** 

I  lifted  up  my  voice,  and  would  have 
carolled  with  the  children,  but  the 
•ong  died  away  upon  my  tongue — the 
heart  was  out  of  tune — I  paused  and 
wept — wept  that  I  was  no  longer  in- 
nocent, no  longer  happy  1 

Oh,  days  of  childhood  1 — dear  de- 
parted days  1  When  to  be  vacant  was 
to  know  enough — ^when  to  be  careless, 
was  perfect  joy^when  the  unsuspect- 
ing heart  lives  upon  the  laughing  lip, 
and  love,  pity,  and  devotion,  commin- 
gle in  the  pure  unmeditating  eye. 

Knowledge!  Fame!  Ambition!  Fa- 
shion !  London !— >what  can  you  offer 
to  efface  the  memory  of  days  like 
these? 

As  I  journeyed  from  town  to  town, 
scenes  of  joyous  preparation  obtruded 
themselves  every  where  upon  my  view. 
I  lingered  in  the  fat  market,  where  the 
poor  widow,  basket  in  hand,  was 
making  thrifty  entertainment  for  the 
fatherless  babes  that  toddled  at  her 
knee.  I  followed,  with  longing,  lin- 
gering eyes,  the  truck  that  conveyed 
away  a  plain  yet  plentiful  dinner  to 
the  work- house,  and  wished  myself,  for 
that  day  only,  a  pauper. 

The  alehouses  along  the  road  were 
verdantly  tricked  out  in  festoonings  of 
ivy,  with  his  pimple-nosed  jolly  com- 
panion, the  famous  old  holly — and 
peeping  into  the  kitchens,  I  had  more 
than  one  opportunity  of  observing  the 
maids  busily  engaged  in  the  clandes- 
tine putting  up  of  the  formidable  mis- 
letoe  bough. 

The  road  was  alive  with  cheerful 

faces — stagecoaches  stopping   every 

five  minutes  to  gin  and  water ;  guards 

/i0r/?etuaJly  jerking  down  parcels,  and 

erea  the  coachman  himself  relaxing  to 

something  Uk»  a  grixi  at  the  uncommon 


funniness  of  the  outsides.  How  I  do 
love  a  stagecoach  !  Let  me  live  on 
the  box,  dio  beside  the  guard,  and  be 
buried  in  the  front  boot  I  How  I  do 
love  spanking  along  at  ten  miles  an 
hour,  including  stoppages,  in  a  clear 
cold  winter  day,  or  under  the  glorious 
light  of  a  harvest  moon  !  Then  comes 
a  long  hill,  and  at  the  top,  quite  pro- 
miscuous, as  a  body  may  say,  is  the 
Red  Lion  standing  on  his  hind  legs, 
inviting  us  all  in  to  gin  and  water. 
I  help  the  young  woman  in  the  cotton 
wrapper  down  with  the  most  sedulous 
attention — «  Care  of  your  petticoats 
.  on  the  lamp  iron" — <'  lend  me  your 
foot.  Miss** — "  my  eye,  what  an  ankle*' 
— "  this  is  the  step" — '*  now,  turn 
round  and  jump  into  my  arms*' — '*  all 
right" — "  there  you  are" — "  fie,  for 
shame"—"  don't  mention  it !"  *<  Take 
a  drop  of  any  thing" — **  don't  say  no, 
if  you'd  rather  not.'*  *'  Now,  gentle- 
men, if  you  please," — **  give  me  your 
hand" — "  care  of  the  wheel" — *'  I  see 
your  garter" — *'  Oh  !  you  wretch" — 
**  there  you  are," — '*  ail  right  behind*^ 
—-and  away  wo  go  again ! 

A  %g  for  your  cheap  and  nasty  rail- 
way, smelling  like  a  cookshop — a  fig 
for.the  great  kettle  of  hot  water  that 
pulls  it  along— a  ^^  for  the  filthy  po- 
licemen prowling  about  in  green  frocks 
and  glazed  hats,  taking  people  into 
custody,  as  if  they  were  Mounseers  or 
Frenchmen — and  a  fig  for  the  prison 
vans,  in  which  poor  devils  of  passen- 
gers are  hurried  from  town  to  town, 
without  as  much  as  a  drop  of  any 
thing  short  to  take  the  director's  dirt 
out  of  their  whistles  I 

Railways ! — to  the  devil  I  pitch  you 
with  sixpence,  and  hope  you'll  enjoy 
the  money  and  company ! 

Thank  God !  there  were  no  cheap 
and  nasty  railways  when  I  made  my 
first  journey  towards  London — ^there, 
clattered  awav  a  yellow  post-chaise 
packed  with  children,  their  noses  flat- 
tened up  against  the  windows — and 
there  spanked  along — Lord,  how  beau- 
tiful!— a  dashing  barouche  and  four— 
a  lady  and  gentleman  inside  enveloped 
in  sables,  with  the  tips  of  their  noses 
peeping  out.  What  a  tidy  farmer's 
cart,  and  such  a  devilish  nice  girl 
going  to  spend  her  Chrbtmas— and 
talk  of  the  devil,  here  he  comes — ^poh ! 
only  a  provincial  sweep  caxeering 
along  upon  his  donkey. 

As  evening  comes  on^  I  enter  a 
toini»  tikdL  i^iia  idtfdMSQM^  «&k  ale- 
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housef  where  the   blazing  tap- room  fort  and  unostentatious  plenty  was  a 

fire  streams  through  the  well-cleaned  feast,  stranger   though   I  was,  and 

window,  and  exhibits  within  a  semi-  penniless  in  the  land ! 
circle  of  elderly  gentlemen  with  pipes        It  was  on  a  Christmas  eve  that  I 

and    pots,   engaged   in    settling  the  entered  a  small  town  in  one  of  the 

affairs  of  the  nation — groups  of  rosy  midland  counties,  weary,  hungry,  and 

laughing  girls  gather  for  mutual  pro*  without  a  penny  in  my  pocket.    I  had 

tection  at  the  corner,  and  wo  betide  tried  some  ballads  along  the  road,  in 

the     hapless    bumpkin    who    draws  my  very  best  style,  such  as  I  used  to 

down  upon  his  numbskull  the  con-  turn  to  very  good  account  in  the  ihari^ 

centrated  artillery  of  their  tongues,  time  purlieus  of  Dublin ; — and  here  let 

You  see  a  knot  of  young  artizans  flit-  me  pause  to  observe,  that  I  have  ever 

ting  about  the  opposite  comer,  but,  fonnd  sailors  just  landed  from  a  trip 

Lord  bless  you!  sooner  than  attack  the  very  best  judges  of  lyrical  poetry 

that  bevy  of  virgins,  as  they  stand,  —their  criticism    is    contributed  in 

the  poor  fellows  would  jump  into  a  copper,  a  coin  very  superior  indeed  to 

lime-kiln  I     The  markets  are  sump-  the  reviewers'  brass — in  short,  there 

tuous  to  behold,  and  every  thing  is  is  no  comparison.     I  sung  over  and 

promised    feasting    and    anticipated  over  again,till  my  larynx  felt  as  rough 

revelry.  as  a  file — 

"  Do  you  suppose,  because  I  trDdjr-  ..  co„e,  ij^en  .while,  ud  yon  «,on  »Ua 

ed  along,  poor,  hungry  and  fnend-  y^^^^ 

less,  that  I  observed  all  these  indica-  gy  the  rolliog  sea  lived  a  maiden  fair. 

"<*°*®'  Her  father  he   followed  the   smuggUng 
*'  How  good  the  Ood  of  seaaons  was  to         trade, 

them/'  Like  a  warlike  hero— - 
with   emotions  correspondent   to  the  Like  a  warlike  hero  that  never  was  afraid, 
bitterness  of  my  lot  ?  if  so,  you  sup- 
pose ignorantly.      I  thank  my  God,  "  ^°  seaman's  clothes  young  Jane  did  go, 
my  heart  warmed,  glowed,  expanded,  ^>^^^  hke  a  sailor  from  top  to  toe ; 
under  the  influence  of  the  hospitable  "*'  ^*^*>*'  **®  ^"  become  old  and  poor, 
atmosphere  around  me.     I  forgot  for  ,  .^  ^''®  ^7*^'*^®  ^"?^^.       ^  ^      » 
the  moment,  my  individual  desolation  ^^*  *  ^'"*^^  ^^'''' "  '  '^»^  y*^"  ^•^°'^•• 
in  the  contemplation  of  surrounding  And  so  on,  but  sing  as  I  might,  I  got 
plenty,   and  feasted  in    imagination  never  a  penny.  This  led  me  to  reflect 
upon  the  prospective  feastings  of  my  a  little ;  if  1  had  had  money  in  my 
fellow-creatures  I      You,    born    and  pocket,  no  doubt  I  would  have  gone 
nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  whose  through  Swillingham,  for  that  was  the 
associations  of  this  holy  season  are  name  of  the  place,  with  sovereign 
made  up  of  the  recollections  of  hospi-  contempt  for  their  "  cruel  taste  in 
table  interchanges  of  social  courtesies  music,*'   as  the  cow  facetiously  ob- 
^-who  wander  abroad  with  your  rela-  served  after  she  had  eaten  the  bag- 
tives  hanging  upon  your  arm,  and  pipes ;   but  money  I  had  none,   and 
return  home  loaded  with  presents  for  therefore  I  began  to  consider  whether 
your  little  brothers   and  sisters — to  a  village  in  the  midland  counties  was 
whom,  at  thb  time  of  year,  the  old  and  just  the  sphere  in  which  a  nautical 
faithful  servant  of  your  house  i»  as  a  ballad,  like  the  Female  Smuggler^  was 
father,  and  your  great  dog  Neptune  likely  to  be  properly  appreciated, 
a  familiar  friend — you,  fallen  from         After  hearing  arguments  pro  and 
your  better  fortunes,    and   trudging  con,  I  concluded  it  was  not ;  and  thb 
along  without  a  dinner,  or  money  to  literary  failure  I  put  on  record  for  the 
buy  one,  might,  in  the  bitterness  of  benefit  of  all  those  scribblers  who  may 
your  heart,  be  tempted  to  curse  the  not  be  aware  of  the  importance  of 
hospitality  which  you  alone  were  not  attending  to  the  time  and  manner  of 
to   DO  permitted  to  share.     But  the  bringing  out 'a  work ;  from  the  inge-^ 
case   was    altogether  different  with  nuous    hidalgo    who   pumped    The 
me — desolate  from  my  birth — flung  Great  MetropoHe   upon    the    town, 
friendless  upon  the  wide  world,  days  down,  down,  down  to — let  me  see  haw 
as  bad  as  a  man  could  see  and  live,  low  I  can  go — down  to  Lord  Mul- 
had  already  gone  over  my  head ;  it  grave,  the  unreadable  novel-t^ii^fR« 
was  a  luxury  to  me  to  Bee  poor  people  or  his  eqnaUy  gie«X  ^vnax^^t  \Ait\ 
^^PPXf  Mod  the  mere  aspect  of  com-  Morpetb,  th^YL^ogwikA  ^v^XX 
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In  considering  what  lyrical  prodac-  some  green  drason^  blue  lion>  golden 
tion  I  should  substitute  for  the  JPe-  griffin,  or  such  like  fabulous  monster^ 
male  Smuggler — for  it  was  with  me  never  to  be  seen,  except  at  Green- 
a  dear  case  of  "  No  Song,  no  Sup-  wich  fair,  in  <<  rerum  natuva,** — ^we 
per/**-the  sound  of  a  shrill  voice,  entered  a  house  in  the  lane  where  I 
chanting  carols,  struck  upon  my  ear.  first  discovered  the  straining  youth, 
t  followed  the  sound,  and  arrived  at  and  whloh  displayed,  in  a  w^dow  of 
the  oomer  of  a  lane  whence  the  §*-  two  feet  square,  an  assortment  of  red 
ored  melody  was  pouring  forth — I  ap*  herrings,  pipes,  ballads,  ^nny  rolls, 
proached,  and  found  the  musician  a  rush-lights,  bacon,  matches,  and  g»- 
youth  of  some  eleven  years  of  age,  neral  merchandise.  We  entered,  u  I 
rolling  his  eyes  on  diverging  axes,  have  said ;  when  the  straining  yonth 
and  straining  his  throat  as  if  his  heart  demanded,  authoritatively,  to  know 
Would  break — as  well  it  might,  for  what  he  could  have  for  supper ;  to 
the  poor  youth  was  singing  to  empty  which  the  matron  of  the  mansion  re- 
benches, — he  cried  out  like  Wisdom  in  plied  by  another  interrogatory,  *'  what 
the  streets,  but  no  man  paid  the  he  had  got  to  pay  it  with." 
slightest  attention  to  him  I  Now,  I  The  reply  to  this  business-like  re- 
sing  a  remarkable  second— remark-  quest,  was  a  display  of  tho  fifteen- 
able,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  result  of  pence  halfpenny  upon  the  table,  which 
a  knowledge  of  music,  scientifically  or  completely  satisfied  the  lady  of  the 
practically — but  an  instinctive  blend-  house,  who  set  about  preparing  our 
ing  of  a  second  in  strict  harmony  with  supper  con  amore,  while  the  youth 
any  tuneable  voice — I  cannot  help  it,  and  myself  amused  our  innocent  minds 
and  I  cannot  go  wrong — hum  an  by  arranging  in  the  Macedonian  pha- 
opera  air,  I  will  chime  in  a  second  to  lanx  the  fiftccnpenco  halfpenny,  un- 
the  fraction  of  a  semitone — sing  a  til  the  banquet  was  announced  as 
second,    I  will  come  in  mathemati-  quite  ready. 

eally  with  a  bass — descend  into  bass.  We  began,  I  recollect,  with  a  salt 

I  harmonize  with  a  tolerable  falsetto.  Berring — removed  by  a  quarter  of  a 

I  never  could  account  for  this ;  but,  pound    of    streaky    bacon  —  seven 

if  I  ever  have  the  honour  of  an  Intro-  pounds  of  potatoes,  a  penny  roll  each, 

duction  to  Mr  Hogarth,  who  has  made  and  a  quart  of  small  beer, 

himself  master  of  the  subject,  I  intend  The  bill,  which  I  also  well  remem* 

to  ask  him  all  about  it.  ber,  was  as  follows : — Fish,  a  penny 

I  chimed  in,  however,  with  the  —bacon,  twopence — vegetables,  two- 
^outb,  and  very  soon  attracted  a  not  pence  halfpenny — bread,  twopence- 
inconsiderable  auditory,  who,  I  could  beer,  one- penny, —the  sum  total  of 
easi^  perceive,  were  true  judges  of  the  joint  repast,  eightpence  hidf- 
eorrect  taste  and  harmonious  execu-  penny,  fire,  cooking,  and  candles  in* 
tion.  A  few  coppers  fell  into  the  eluded.  This  I  submit  to  the  con- 
hands  of  the  straining  youth,  who  sideration  of  gentlemen  frequenting 
took  occasion  to  observe,  at  the  close  the  Clarendon  ;  and  I  ought  to  add, 
of  one  of  our  carols,  that,  if  I  con-  that  our  lodging  was  twopence  each, 
tinned  to  assist  him,  he  had  no  objec-  waiters,  chambermaida,  and  tK>ots  in- 
tion  to  let  me  go  <*  snacks."     To  this  elusive. 

I  very  readily  assented,  and  the  My  belly  was  fUU,  and  my  spirits, 
straining  youth  and  myself  having  as  is  always  the  case,  buoyant  in  pro- 
expended  a  halfpenny  each  in  small  portion — 1  drank  to  the  health  of  the 
beer  to  keep  us  in  voice,  carolled  factory  boy — for  such  was  the  profes- 
throogh  the  town  of  Swillingham  sion  of  the  straining  youth  —  with 
with  inch  great  and  unprecedented  many  expressions  of  the  pleasure  I 
success,  that,  when  we  found  our-  felt  in  making  his  acquaintance— 
seivet  unable  to  get  out  another  note,  which  the  factory  boy — with  a  pull 
we  were  in  the  joint  possession  of  the  at  the  small  beer,  returned  by  wishing 
gross  sum  of  fifteen- pence  halfpenny,  me  a  merry  Christmas  and  plenty  of 
with  which  we  proposed  immediately  *em  ;  to  which  I  relied  across  the 
to  adjourn  to  our  hotel.  table  in  a  '«  aeat  and  appropriate 

The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  speech." 

we  entered    beneath    one    of  those  We  then  proposed  **  the  King,  and 

Aoasee  of  extortion,  which  suspend  a  the  teii  qC  tho  xoyal  family,'*  which 
lie  over  tbeir  doon  in  the  shape  of   irw  les^ou^ftdi  XttuSS^  cote>Ai«ft^ 


i 


aad  myteir  wbiW  in  tbe  newi- 
IS,  but  which  mj  late  lament- 
d  Crick  ooDsidered,  one  and 
nj  low,  and  e*en'  va/  Info- 
tlw  XUridday  Munt,  u,  in 
M  tbe  cue. 

kctorj  boy,  I  thoa^ht,  might 
different  opinion ;  and,  whe- 
iral  or  not,  I  prCposed  to  my- 

gratiScation  of  apouting  my 
^nl,  which  is  liuurj  eoougb 
infacturer  of  epica  any  daT, 
diogly,  hafing'  iDtimatea  to 
ary    boy   that   I  intended   to 

hii  weak  mind, — an  intima- 
ch  he  replied  to  by  a  copiou* 
of  imall  beer,  as  if  to  gather 

to  undergo  the  operation,^! 
t  of  my  bosom  aliitle  manu- 
)ok,  which,  for  greaier  safety, 
ied  round  my  neck  with  a 
and,  after  the  usual  number 
minary   hems,   proceeded   to 

the  factory  hoy  as  foUows: — 


md  bojhood'i  %tj  cBTSsr, 

,  nor  bligbt,  nor  lorrow  bmt, 

ild  bap«,  I've  rallowed  on, 

jid  vbIsi  woodUnd  and  Ufrn, 

*  eager  chue, 

'o  gala  the  ipaca 

imvcd'i  say  Hoh  found  rtttlif* 


StlU,  tt  ■•  ner  from  out  •;•■, 
Tbe  eipectad  bleulng  mocks  Ibe  Mght, 
And,  Ilka  the  ninbow  ot  Iha  iUh, 
DIatolf  OS  in  team  or  &u1m  tn  id^ 


"  Lore  1  OlOTT  I  Fu 
Hum  ottba  biigbUsL— ftateH  Bjm 
Dark  days  of  twilight  raiud  m  IUI, 
As  DIM  by  oae  wa  see  them  dla. 

Thriw  faappj  they 

To  die  BWar — 
As  to  that  tadiag  bow  'li*  |iTeii>— 
Blslng  1b  death  fWin  aaith  M  baana 


Utc  factory  t>oy, 

"  I  was  thinking,"  answered  tbe  ju> 
Tenile  manufacturer,  with  an  air  of 
graTe  delilieratioa — ■■  I  waa  thinking." 
replied  him  of  the  factory,  "  that  wa 
might  sing  it  to-morrow — if  it  would 
pay" 

"  Pay  l_if  it  would  fa*  I"  From 
the  heights  of  Parnassus  I  came  tnm> 
bling  with  the  empbasia  of  a  sqnasbed 
apple- dumpling.  I  could  have  eaten 
the  factory  boy  without  salt ;  but,  liaT- 
ing  already  suppad,  I  contented  myself 
with  putting  The  Rainbow  into  my 
breechea'  pocket,  and  draining  to  tbe 
dregs,  out  of  pure  malice,  what  littla 
there  remained  of  the  small  beer. 


t^m 
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EGYPT— THE  TROJAN  WAR — HOMER. 


I.  In  our  last  Egyptian  article,  of 
which  Mr  Corj*8  Ancient  Fragments 
formed  the  text  (see  No.  273,  Julj 
1838),  we  discussed  the  origin  and 
progress  of  phonetic  discovery  until 
it  became  a  profitable  appendage  to 
history,  by  means  of  those  chronolo- 
gical tablets  which  it  has  rescued 
from  the  night  of  ages;  and  which 
have  supplied  us  with  a  contemporary 
outline  of  the  most  remarkable,  and 
heretofore  the  most  questioned  por- 
tion of  the  heathen  annals  of  antiqui- 
ty, and  placed  at  our  disposal  records 
of  the  mythic  ages  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers. 

'  We  pointed  out  to  our  readers  the 
classification  which  must  be  observed 
with  reference  to  the  Egyptian  re- 
cords, to  investigate  them  with  effect 
— namely,  that  portion,  belonging  to 
the  declining  period  of  the  monarchy, 
which  is  obnoxious  to  the  test  of  con- 
temporary history,  although  less  fully 
elucidated  by  recent  discovery  than 
the  great  age  of  art  and  empire — and 
that  portion  referring  to  the  latter, 
which,  from  the  absence  of  connected 
contemporary  criteria,  had  hitherto 
bid  defiance  to  theory,  but  which  in- 
volves the  foundation  of  all  the  great 
existing  monuments,  and  the  lists  of 
their  constructors,  now  so  effectually 
vindicated. 

In  our  examination  of  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  twenty- first  and  following 
dynasties,  the  claims  of  the  principal 
annalist  Manetho  were  shown  to  be 
indisputable;  the  restoration  of  the 
chronological  outline  of  hb  text  from 
among  the  conflicting  versions  which 
appear  in  Mr  Cory's  collection,  prac- 
ticable; and  the  scientific  principles 
of  his  history  to  be  the  same  with 
those  more  recently  adopted  by  the 
GrcBco- Egyptian  astronomers,  and 
which  are  on  all  hands  agreed  to  be 
incontrovertible. 

The  more  full  elucidation  of  these 
principles  we  reserved  for  our  inves- 
tigAtion  of  the  early  dynasties  which 
are  in  a  great  degree  beyond  the  pale 
of  contemporary  history,  but  of  many 
of  which  we  now  possess  the  original 
counterparts — anticipating  that  we 
should,  by  this  course,  be  equally  con- 
ducied  to  a  true  outline  of  the  ante- 
cedent  text;  and  hence,  to  criteria  for 


testing  the  system  of  the  historian^  and 
the  various  theories  which  have  been 
founded  on  it  in  ancient  and  modeni 
times. 

We  now,  therefore,  return  to  that 
more  interesting  part  of  the  history 
to  which  the  recovered  monumental 
records,  and  the  great  remains  of  art 
belong.  This  has  been  preserved  in 
various  forms,  more  or  less  original, 
by  Herodotus,  the  author  of  the  Old 
Egyptian  Chronicle,  Manetho,  Era* 
tostbenes,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Jo- 
sephus  (whose  respective  outlines 
will  be  found  in  "  Ancient  Frag- 
ments'*) ;  and  has  re-appeared  in  con- 
nexion with  the  chronological  theories 
of  the  fathers  of  the  church — more 
paiticularly  in  the  writings  of  Euse- 
bins  and  Syncellus — followed  by  many 
learned  moderns,  as  Scaliger,  fjesher, 
Marsham,  Perizonius,  Newton,  and 
Pritchard — up  to  the  period  of  the 
present  hieroglyphic  discoveries. 

With  Dr  Pritchard*B  learned  analy- 
sis of  Egyptian  mythology  and  chro- 
nology, which  appeared  in  the  year 
1810,  the  old  school  of  thb  branch  of 
criticbm  may  be  said  to  have  closed : 
while  in  the  same  year  the  new  was 
originated  by  the  hieroglyphic  disser- 
tations and  chronological  tables  pub- 
lished by  Dr  Young.  Champollion, 
Felix,  Kosellini,  Seyffarth,  Wilkin- 
son, Sharpe,  Cory,  and  others,  have 
followed ;  and  all  have  endeavoured 
.to  combine  the  new  discoveries  with 
the  old  systems. 

None  of  these  are  right,  nor  could 
it  be  expected,  while  so  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  prevails  regarding  even 
the  sacred  chronology  of  the  ages  in 
qdestion  ;  but  it  is  singular  that,  while 
the  present  continental  critics  advo- 
cate a  long  system  of  time,  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  Samaritan  and 
Greek  versions  of  Scripture,  the  Eng- 
lish, vfith  scarcely  an  exception,  con- 
sider the  era  of  the  deluge  given  by 
Moses  in  the  Hebrew  Numbers,  b.c. 
2348,  as  exceeding  the  limit  to  which 
the  chronology  of  the  Egyptian  dy- 
nasties extends — an  opinion  which  we 
also  decidedly  adhere  to,  viewing  all 
the  lengthened  periods  as  reducible 
without  force  to  the  limits  of  Ussher*8 
Biblical  chronology. 

\3ud«t  %\x<c\i  ^vc<&v^staxicesi  we  be* 


^68  Spypt^The  Trqfan  War^-JSomek  [Malvb, 

'*  Wandering  from  clime  to  cUme,  obtenr-  The  taking  of  Troy  tras«  as  W6  learn 

ant  stray *d,  from  DiodoniB^  the  irm(»my/Mt,  or  re- 

Their  manners  noted,  and  their  states  sur-  gulating  epoch  of  eariv  Grecian  his- 

^eyed  ;'*  tory  and  chronology  (hke  that  of  the 

i^u(]^  Olympiads  in  subsequent  times) ;  and 

"  When  hi.  muic  had  ^ng  the  desUned    *^**  V"  ^  astronoinical  one  ap- 
f^^  '  pears  from  Dionysms  of  HaJicamas- 

Of  sacred  Troy,"  *^»  ^^^>    ^    *^®  ^"*  ^^®^   ®^  ^^ 

Chronicle,  acqudnts  us    that  Troy 

and  enriched  the  Iliad  from  his  stores  ''  was  taken  on  the  approach  of  sum- 

of  accumulated  knowledge,  embodied  mer,  seventeen  days  before  the  sol- 

these  wanderings  in  the  history  of  one  stice,  on  the  eighth  day,*  before  the  end 

of  his  principal  heroes.  (i.e.  on  the  24th)  of  the  (1 1th)  Athe- 

It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  age  of  nian  month  Thargelion,~twenty  days 

tho  wanderings  of  Ulysses  is  that  of  remaining  to   complete  the   current 

the  poet ;  and  this  will  explain  many  year,  which  thus  ended  thirty-seven 

seeming  difficulties  and  anachronisms  days  after  tho  capture  of  the  city.** 

which  occur  in  the  Odyssey,  but  not  This  he  had  from  the  historians  Epho- 

in  the  Iliad.     It  will  account  for  tho  rus,  Callisthenes,  and  other  yery  an- 

e vents  of  different  ages  being  mingled  cient  authorities,   who  affirmed  that 

together.      It  will  explain  why  the  the  month  Thargelion  was  for  this 

three  hundred  years  are  annihilated,  reason,  always  accounted  unfortunate 

which  separated  the  Egyptian  King  among  the  barbarian  or  foreign  na- 

Memnon,  the  contemporary  of  Priam,  tions. 

from  Poljrbns and  Proteus,  the  contem-        The  most  ancient  Attic  year  con- 

poraries  of  Homer ;  and  the  idea  only  sistcd,  like  the  Egyptian,  fVom  whence 

requires  to  be  carried  out  to  explain  the  it  was  derived,  of  twelve  months  of 

two  ages  to  which  the  events  of  the  thirty  days  each,  which  were  kept  to 

Trojan  war  have  been  assigned,  and  their  places  in  the  solar  year,  by  modes 

to  account  for  the  congress  of  iEneas  of  intercalation  not  now  understood  ;f 

and  the  foundress  of  Carthage.  for,  the  explanation  attributed  to  So- 

The  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Homeric  Ion  (Herod.  I.  32),  and  repeated  by 

calendar  of  divinities  was  asserted  by  Geminus,  Censorious,  and  others ;  ac~ 

Herodotus ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  cording  to  which  a  month  of  thirty 

tho  whole  tenor  of  subsequent  history  days  was  added  every  alternate  year 

and  mythology;  but  it  has  not  hitherto  to  that  of  360  days,  will  aid  us  but 

been  suspected  that  the  frame-work  of  little. 

the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  is  itself  derived         The  most  ancient  writer  who  pro- 

from  the  Egyptian  calendar,  and  that  fesses  accurately  to  Bx.  the  year  of 

the  Trojan  era,  and  the  Homeric,  or  the  taking  of  Troy,  is  Timaeus  Sicu- 

second  Trojan  era,  are  discoverable  lus   (b.c.265 — 1),  who  dated  it  417 

with   mathematical  accuracy  in  tho  years  before  the  Olympian  era,  b.c, 

cycle  of  the  erratic  Egyptian  year.  770.     This  ascends  to  the  year  b.c. 

*  The  Parian  Chronicle  has  **  the  seventh  day,**  which  evidently  means  teven  days  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  month,  as  determined  by  the  express  statement  of  Dienysios, 
which  proves  its  own  exactness. 

f  Since  these  pages  were  written,  we  have  ascertained  that  the  ancient  Attic  monthl 

were  kept  in  their  places  by  an  intercalary  solar  cycle  of  nine  years,  which  is  alluded  toby 

Homer,  Odyss.  xiz.  1 78,  and  represents  the  difference  of  time  between  the  calendars  of 

the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.     By  the  returns  of  this  cycle,  which  has  been  most  erroneously 

confounded  with  the  lunar  octaeteris,  or  cycle  of  eight  years,  the  recurrence  of  the  ancient 

Grecian  festivals  and  games — the  Panathenna,  the  Isthmia,  the  Pythio,  the  Olympica, 

&c. — was  regulated  in  the  ages  preceding  the  Olympian  era,  at  which  time  the  period  of 

nine  years  was  replaced  by  that  of  four.     The  events  of  history  were  also  conventionally 

adjutited  by  the  former  ;  as,  the  nine  years*  interval  of  the  tribute  imposed  on  the  Athenians 

by  Alinos  ;  the  nine  years  from  the  rape  of  Helen  till  the  siege  of  Troy ;  the  nine  years  of 

the  ticge  ;  the  nine  years  interposed  between  the  taking  of  Troy  and  the  return  of  Ulysses, 

&c.  ^  Hut  we  csnnot  do  more  than  allude  to  a  question  so  comprehensive^  and  so  important 

to  hintory,  in  the  compan  of  a  note,  and  shall  probably  recur  to  it  on  another  oocasioa, 

njo/v  cBpecially  because  it  bas  been  wholly  otcTlooktdbY  X\k«  Kia2i&iiA^«asirataBd  aodetm 

cndcita. 
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1193,  and  is  nearly  the  date  g^ven  by  from  ancient  observation  or  invMtiom. 

Patercnlusy  415  years  before  the  first  But^invention  would  in  this  case  imply 

Olympiad,  and  by  Aretes,  414  years  a  refinement  in  calculation  which  onlv 

before  that  era.     It  is  further  con-  belongs  to  modem  times,  unless  the  fol- 

firmed  by  the  accurate  chronologjst,  lowing  coincidence  be  a  mere  acei^ 

Castor   Rhodius,  in  whose  Assyrian  dent. 

Canon  (cited    in  Ancient    Frag.  p.        June  1 7th  was,  in  fact,  the  Thoth 

75,76)  the  taking  of  Troy  is  referred  or  first  day  of  the  erratic  Egyptian 

to  the  thirty-second  year  of  King  Tau-  year,  at  the  date  assigned  by  Timnus 

tones,    418    years    before    the    first  and  his  followers — the  Thoth,  which 

Olympiad.     The  date  assigned  by  the  receded  a  day  in  each  quadrienniumt 

Parian  Marbles,  a  record  of  the  age  of  answering  to  that  day  from  b.c.  1 193 

Timaeus  (as  corrected  by  Selden  and  to  1 189,  as  the  elements  preserved  bj 

Marsham),  by  Eratosthenes,  Apollo-  Claudius   Ptolemy,   Censorinus,  and 

dorus,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  Theon,  and  quoted  in  Mr  Cory's  work> 

Porphyry,  is  407  years  before  the  determine    with    mathematical   cer- 

Olympiads,  which  is  raised  by  Diodo-  tainty. 

rus,  Solinus,  and  Lactantius,  to  408,        This  is  of  itself  a  remarkable  coin- 

and  diminished  by  Eusebius  to  406^  cidence,  but  not  more  than  might  be 

the  difference  between  this  series  and  expected  if  the  history  and  its  era 

the  former  probably  resulting   from  were    derived    from    the    priests   of 

the  ten  years  of  the  siege.*  Egypt,  who  connected  every  historical 

In  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  cen-  era  (and    doubtless  the  information 

tury  B.C.,   the  solstice  occurred  on  derived  from  the  visit  of  Menelaus* 

July  4th  in  the  Julian  year;    and  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the 

seventeen  days  before  this,  or  June  scene)  with  their    erratic    calendar, 

17th,  Troy  was  taken,  according  to  and  thus  left  a  method  of  determining 

the  authorities  of  Dionysius.     This  the  truth  of  such  eras,  which  descend- 

day  has  been  altered  to  June  11th  in  ed  to  the  astronomers  of  the  Grasco* 

the  year  b.c  1184,  by  Petavius;  to  Egyptian  school ;  and,  in  the  records  of 

June  10th  b.c  1 183,  by  Dodwell;  to  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy,  has  proved 

June22d  b.c  1183,  by  Scaliger;  and  more  useful  than  any  other  system  of 

to  June  21st  b.c.  1182,  by  Bunting,  ancient  chronology.     The   Thoth  of 

who  respectively  conjecture  that  the  the  taking  of  Troy  was,  in  fact,  that 

statement  of  the  ancients  refers  to  the  of  Priam's  death,  and  would  have  been 

Metonic  or  Calippic  lunar  yearf — an  that  of  the  reien  of  his  successor— the 

hypothesis  which,  independently  of  system  referring  every  accession  to 

the  blundering  calculations  of  these  the  first  day  of  the  erratic  year  in 

chronologists,  the  fact  that  Ephorus  which  it  occurred  (as  demonstrated, 

and  Callisthenes  lived  a  century  before  by  the  chronological  canon  of  Hip- 

Timaeus,  of  itself  confutes;  and  proves,  parchus  and  Ptolemy,  in  which  the 

as  will  inmiediately  appear,  that  the  reigns  of  less  than  a  year  are  invari- 

characters  of  the  date  were  derived  ably  included  in  the  next,  in  order 


*  There  ii  another  leries  of  rough  dates,  also  at  the  interral  of  ten  yean  from  the  latter, 
viz.,  B.C.  1176  or  400  years  before  the  first  Olympiad,  according  to  Varro,  b.c.  1173, 
according  to  Syncellus,  and  B.C.  1171,  or  395  years  before  the  first  Olympiad,  according 
to  Sosibius.  Besides  these,  we  have  b.c.  1S69,  or  770  years  before  the  descent  of  Xeraea 
on  Greece,  in  the  life  of  Homer  attributed  to  Herodotus  (a  date  resulting  from  a  palpabU 
error  of  300  years,  in  early  transcription,  as  will  appear  farther  on),  and  b.c«  1209,  as  it 
stands  in  the  uncorrected  Parian  Marbles.  And,  if  we  add  the  depressed  epochs  of  Hero- 
dotus, B.C.  972-939  (the  reign  of  Proteus),  of  Virgil,  about  the  time  of  the  foundation 
of  Carthage,  b.c.  887,  and  of  Constantinus  Manssses,  who  makes  Priam  send  an  tmbany 
for  auxiliaries  to  King  David,  we  believe  we  shall  have  before  us  all  the  dates  to  which 
the  Trojan  war  has  been  referred  by  the  ancients. 

t  "  Proinde  non  pro  historicorum  cocvorum  testimonio,  sed  pro  juniorum  ^ui  sub 
Metonico Cydo  vizerint, ratiociniis." — {PodwellyDiu.  I,de  Vet.  Gr.  Romamommq.  Cjfc) 
The  elements  stated  by  this  critic  belong  to  the  year  b.c.  1184,  and  not  11 83,  to  which  ho 
refers  them  ;  nor  do  any  of  the  above  quoted  dates  agree  with  the  pTem\M%  «m>itEk«\^  ^litA^ 
are  principally  founded  on  the  Metonic  Solstice,  Jane  27  th,  and  \>e\on^  \o  >^<&  ^"^  l«*K\ 
ending^  oftbif  Metoalc  C/clo  of  19,  ucendiog  from  B.C.  43S,'0dl«  daX^  ^1  '^«Xai^%  ^iMWt^ 
VMtioai* 
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calendar  of  the  former  is  ucccssarily 
the  same  as  that  of  the  latter, — name- 
ly,  the  Egyptian  calendar  of  the  age 
of  Homer, — and  because,  as  above, 
the  time  of  the  main  action  of  both 
Doemsj  is  not  only  identical,  with  re- 
lerence  to  the  months  and  days  of  the 
year,  in  its  commencement — the  as- 
sembly of  the  gods  in  council  at 
Olympus,  on  their  return  from  Ethio- 

Sia — but  in  its  duration  of  thirty-four 
ays  following  tlie  twelve  of  the  voy- 
age to  Ethiopia,  and  ending  imme- 
diately before  the  next  divine  fes- 
tival.* 

We  have  here  two  eras  of  the 
Egyptian  annual  calendar  in  exact 
correspondence  with  the  required  cha- 
racters, and  with  the  two  eras  to 
which  the  war  of  Troy  has  been  as- 
signed, and  precisely  at  the  required 
interval  of  three  centuries  ;  all  which 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  critic  who  ob- 
jects to  the  present  inferences,  to  ac- 
count for. 

The  first  of  these  eras  agrees  with 


the  astronumicul  date  of  the  Trojan 
war  as  preserved  by  Timacus,  Diouy- 
sius,  &c.,  and  the  second  with  the 
lower  epoch  to  which  that  war  has 
been  assigned,  and  with  the  frame- 
work of  the  Homeric  records.  They 
are  explicable  only  on  the  supposition 
that  the  original  era,  and  the  ground- 
work of  Homer*s  history  were  pre- 
served and  trauismitted  by  the  priests 
of  Egypt,  in  agreement  with  the  gener- 
al tradition  of  antiquity,  and  with  the 
voyage  of  Menelaus  to  Egypt  after  the 
taking  of  Troy,  which  is  attested  alike 
by  Homer  and  Herodotus — the  latter 
referring  to  the  authority  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  ;  while,  admitting 
the  truth  of  statements  which  we  have 
not  the  slightest  grounds  to  questiouj 
the  chronological  coincidences  are,  as 
already  intimated,  no  more  than  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  exist ;  apart 
from  the  relationship  between  the 
royal  lines  of  Diospolis  and  Troy,  as- 
serted by  the  Greeks,  who  make  Titho- 
nus  the  father  of  the  Egyptian  ^lem- 


*  **  The  will  of  Jove"  (Iliad  I.  5)  is  the  primary  argument  of  the  Iliad,  as  an  eminent 
scholar,  Mr  Penn  has  demonstrated,  in  agreement  with  the  present  chronolc^ical  result!, 
which  equally  demonstrate  that  it  is  the  primary  argument  of  the  Odyssey.  This  is  deter- 
mined at  the  6rst  divine  councils  in  both.  On  the  return  of  the  gods  from  the  twelve  days' 
Ethiopian  feast,  the  wents  connected  with  the  wrath  of  Achilles  are  decreed ;  and  on  the 
same  occasion,  with  reference  to  the  annual  calendar,  the  return  of  Ulysnes  from  the  island 
•I  Ogygia  to  Ilhaea— the  fundamental  eveut  of  the  Odys«cy — is  equally  detei mined. 

The  incidents  of  ten  days  in  the  Grecian  camps,  and  the  twelve  days  of  the  voyage  to 
Ethiopia,  precede  the  time  of  the  main  action  in  the  Iliad ;  while  the  incidents  of  six  days  only 
precede  the  time  of  the  main  action  in  the  narrative  of  the  Odyssey — that  being,  however, 
necetsarily  identical  with  the  first  six  days  of  the  main  action  dated  as  above,  from  the  Coun- 
ril  of  the  gods  who  decreed  the  return  of  Ulysses  on  their  regaining  Olympuii— Neptune  re- 
maining behind  in  Ethiopia  to  oppose  the  return  of  the  hero  by  storms  (the  equinoctial 
gales  ?},  as  appears  in  Books  I.  and  V. 

The  gods  assemble  at  Olympus,  as  in  the  Iliad,  on  their  return  from  the  Ethiopian  feast^ 
on  the  first  and  seventh  days  of  the  incident  of  the  Odyssey,  as  stated  by  Pope.  On  the 
first  occasion  Minerva  is  despatched  to  Telemachus  in  Ithaca,  and  on  the  second.  Mercury 
to  Calypso  in  Ogygia.  With  reference  to  the  calendar  we  must,  as  already  mentioned,  date 
^e  divine  council  on  the  day  from  which  the  leading  action — the  deliverance  of  UlyMes^ 
commences,  and  view  its  first  introduction  as  a  poetical  anachronism  in  connexion  with  the 
introductory  incident  of  the  poem,  which  Pope  clearly  distinguishes  from  the  action.  (Note 
to  Book  V.) 

It  follows  that  the  twelve  days  of  the  feast,  and,  consequently,  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  anticipate  the  narrative  of  the  Odyssey  by  six  days,  and  the  leading  action  by  twelve  ; 
and  this  accordingly  forms  the  chronological  parapegma  of  our  table ;  independently  of 
which,  the  conncil  and  decree  of  the  gods  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  incident  of  the 
Iliad,  and  on  the  seventh  of  that  of  the  Odyssey,  forms  the  rallying  point  of  both  poems. 
The  years  B.C.  11 92  and  887  are  given  as  the  critical  dates  of  the  coincidences  of  the  Thoth 
with  the  seventeenth  day  before  the  solstice,  and  with  the  equinox — these  marking  the 
calendars  of  the  respective  ages,  and  answering  within  a  year  or  two  to  the  dates  of  history. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  bcsidest  he  great  councils  at  Olympus  on  the  return  of  the 
godi  from  their  annual  voyages  and  festivals,  at  which  the  grand  events  of  fate  were  de- 
creed, th^re  were  frequent  intermediate  councils  to  regulate  the  subordinate  asxW^  ^1  xqaxl- 
kind,  as  appears  from  many  perfs  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyna^.     TViW«  fttow  i>l^«ti,  \wX '^m 
gTMod  eouhcil  of  Ate  oace  otdy,  at  the  commencement  of  vYiq  me^n  %fi\^ou  oiVkOi^  ^^vcba. 
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noDy  brother  to  Laomcdon  the  father  invasion  and  destruction  of  the  Troj 

of  Priam.  kingdom  by  tho  Pclopidan  dynastic 

According  to  this^  Troy  would  bo  an  of  Greece. 

Egyptian  colony,  and  its  line  of  kings  Let  us  now  compare  the  lowest  o 

a  branch  of  the  great  Egyptian  family,  our   eras — that  of  tho   calendar  o 

ascending   to    Tros  the  founder   of  Homer — ^with  the  lower  Trojan  Epoclr 

Troy,*  and  the  father  of   Ilus  the  which  is  principally  founded  on  th 

father  of  Tithonus  and  Laomedon ;  and  congress  of  M  neas  and  Dido  suppos 

•it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  in  the  ^Eneid. 

Ramses  II.,  who  answers,  as  already  According  to  the  Tynan  historiais> 

observed,  to   Homer's  Memnon,  ap-  Menander,  cited  by  Josephus  (Anc 

pears  occasionally  designated  as  son  of  Frag.  p.  186-8),  Dido  migrated  and 

the  god  Atinou,  Tmou,  or  Tethtnou,  founded  Carthage  in  the  seventh  yeaP" 

who  answers  to  HeroJi,  the  father  of  of  her  brother   Pygmalion  King  o^ 

the    same    Ramses  in    Hermapion*s  Tyre — being  the  12Gth  from  the  12tha 

translation  of  his  obelisk,  and  wo  may  of  King  Hiram,  when  the  temple  oC 

suppose,  represents  the  Greek  Titho-  Solomon   was  founded.      The  osta* 

HUB.  blished  era  of  the  temple  is  b.c.  1012, 

Another  curious  circumstance  in  and  the  126th  year  from  this  is  b.c. 

connexion  with  the  subject  is,  that  887>  which  is  the  date  of  the  Egyptian 

Pelops  who   brought    the   Egyptian  calendar  of  Homer.     The  record  or 

year  to  Attica,  is  said  to  have  been  Menander,  it  should  be  observed,  i3 

expelled  from  Phrygia  with  his  father  beautifully  confirmed  by  sacred  his- 

Tantalus,  by  Ilus  the  father  of  Titho-  tory.     Ithobal   rcigpna    in   Phoenicia 

nus.     But,  if  the  connexion  between  from  b.c.   939  to  907  ;    and,   Ahab 

the   Egyptians  and   Trojans  was  as  King  of  Israel,  who  married  Jezebel, 

close  as  above-mentioned,  every  diffi-  the  daughter  oi  Ethbaal  King  of  tha 

culty  is  removed  regarding  the  deri-  Zidoniaus,  (1st  Kings,  xvi.  31),  reign- 

▼ation  of  the  Egyptian  t  year  from  ed  from  b.c.  920  to  900. 

Phrygia  to  Greece;  while  the  alleged  Again,  Carthage  was  destroyed  by 

expulsion  of  the  house  of  Pelops  by  the    Romans    a.u.c.    C08,    or    b.c. 

the  Trojans,    may  furnish  a  better  146,  after  it  had  stood  737  years,  as 

reason  than  tho  rape  of  Helen,  for  the  we  learn  from  Solinus.     This  refers 


The  chronology  of  the  Trojan  line,  which  remounts  to  Dardanut»  the  grandfather  of 
Tros,  is  computed  at  296  years,  ending  with  Priam's  death,  (viz. : — Daidanus  65  years, 
Enethonius  46,  Tros  49,  Ilus  40,  Laomedon  44,  Priam  52)  ;  and  this  period  added  to  B.C. 
1 193,  will  point  to  b.c.  1489  for  the  era  of  the  line— being  that  of  the  cycle  of  the  fixed 
Egyptian  year,  which  was  renewed  at  the  Augustan  era,  b.c.  29,  as  we  learn  from  Sy ocel- 
lus, p.  U12.  And  the  year  b.c.  1469,  was  likewise  the  epoch  of  the  great  XVIII.  dy- 
nasty of  Diospolitans,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  These  are  coincidences  which  are 
worthy  of  being  investigated.  It  was  the  invariable  habit  of  ancient  colonies  to  adopt  the 
antecedent  chronology  of  the  parent  states. 

t  The  Egyptian  canicular  era  of  Menophres,  which  is  likewise  the  Olympian  era  of  Pe- 
lops as  already  mentioned,  b.c.  1321,  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Ilus,  whose  accession  belongs 
to  the  year  b.c.  1329,  according  to  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note. 

It  is  also  of  much  importance  to  this  question  to  note,  that  the  date  of  the  foundation  of 
Troy,  as  stated  by  Euscbius  (Chron.  Num.  698),  b.c.  1319,  is  almost  identical  with  the 
last  mentioned  era  of  Pelops  and  Menophres,  b.c.  1321 ;  while  tho  foundation  of  Troy,  u 
stated  by  the  ancient  and  accurate  chronographer  Thrasyllus,  quoted  by  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, ascends  25  years  higher,  or  to  B.C.  1344,  i.  e.  152  years  before  the  destruction  of 
that  city  (or  133  years  preceding  the  date  of  the  carrying  off  of  Helen  by  Paris,  which 
Homer  refers  to  the  twentieth  year  before  the  destruction  of  Troy). 

But  the  Trojan  epoch  of  Thrasyllus  is  the  actual  date  of  the  coincidence  between  the 
Attic  and  Egyptian  years.     It  seems  to  follow  from  hence,  that  the  Egyptian  year,  which 
Pelops  brought  from  Phrygia  to  Greece,  was  first  brought  into  Phrygia  when  Troy  wu 
founded  ;  and  hence  that  the  Trojans  were  really  a  colony  from  Egypt,  as  the  alleged  con- 
sanguinity of  the  Egyptian  and  Trojan  lines  of  kings  would  lead  us  to  infer.     It  is  worthy 
of  lemsrk,  that  the  name  TVoto,  or  TVoto,  is  clearly  read  in  the  Phonetic  list  of  countries, 
west  of  the  Tigrii,  /avaded  by  the  father  of  Ramses  IL — Homer's  Tithonus— ^u  appears 
fivm  Mr  CulliiDon*9  Geoffraphia  ilicro^Iyphica,  ^^\i\Aa\tt^  m  n«\*  u.  \«xt  2  of  the 
^nrans4icii{m$  o/iAg  Rnyal  Socitiy  of  XtCerotiire. 
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the  foundadoD  to  b.c.  883,  four  years 
after  tiio  era  of  Menauder,  and  one 
year  after  the  Olympian  era  of  Ipbi- 
tusj  which  fixes  the  age  of  Lycurgus 
the  contemporary  of  Homer,  accord- 
ing' to  Timu?us,  and  all  the  best  and 
most  ancient  authorities,  and  is,  more- 
over, the  date  to  which  the  poet  has 
been  referred  by  Herodotus. 

Can  we  any  longer  question  that 
the  congress  of  /Eueas  and  Dido  is 
another  result  of  the  receding  Egyp- 
tian year,  which  brought  the  eveuts  of 
the  time  of  Memnon,  Ulysses,  and 
^neas,  to  that  of  Polybuif,  Proteus, 
and  Dido,  and  thus  made  the  taking 
of  Troy  to  coiucide  with  the  mournful 
rites  of  Osiris,  Adonb,  or  Tiiammuz, 
(Ezek.  yiii.  14),  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  Athyr  ? 

We  do  not  find  the  Memphito  King 
Proteus,  or  Cetna  of  Homer,  Herodo- 
tus, and  Diodorus,  mentiuued  by  name 
in  the  dynasties  of  Manetho ;  but 
Thuoris  the  last  King  of  the  19th 
dynasty  of  DIospolites  or  Thebans,  is 
stated,  as  already  mentioned,  to  be  the 
same  with  Homer  s  Theban  Polybus. 
The  Epoch  of  Proteus  is,  according 
to  the  system  preserved  by  Herodo- 
tus, nine  generations  of  three  to  a 
century,  before  the  death  of  Sethon, 
and  accession  of  Psammctichus  b.c 
(572  ;  i.  e.  b.c.  972—939  ;  while,  ac- 
cording to  the  outline  received  by 
Diodorus  from  the  priests  of  Thebes, 
Cetna,  or  Proteus,  was  the  first  kuig 


of  the  XXII.  dynasty,*  called  Bubas- 
titcs  by  Manetho,  and  Tanites  in  die 
Old  Egyptian  Chronicle.  The  first 
king  of  this  dynasty  is  Sesonchis,  the 
Shishak  of  the  bible,  and  his  Epochf 
B.C.  985 — 964,  with  which  the  mean 
dates  of  Herodotus  sufficiently  agree. 

We  can,  however,  trace  no  likeness 
between  Proteus  and  Sesonchis,  and 
must,  therefore,  rather  suppose  the  for- 
mer to  be  one  of  the  omitted  kings  of 
the  twenty- second  dynasty,  of  which 
the  names  of  three  only  out  of  nine 
(the  first,  second,  and  sixth,)  are  pre- 
served by  Manetho.  Hieroglyphic 
discovery  has  augmented  this  number 
to  five  or  six,  but  the  dynasty  is  still 
incomplete.  This  dynasty  ended  b.  c. 
865 — twenty  years  after  the  date  re- 
sulting from  the  receding  calendar  of 
the  Egyptians;  so  that  Proteus  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  the  last  than 
the  first  king  of  the  twenty -second  dy- 
nasty; and  this  seems  confirmed  by 
the  age  of  his  contemporary  Polybus, 
King  of  Thebes.  For, if  Polybus  be  the 
Thuoris  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  as 
affirmed  by  Manetho,  his  death  is  fixed 
to  the  year  b.  c.  867»  or  135  yean 
(the  period  of  the  twentieth  ana  last 
dynasty  of  Theban  kings),  before  the 
Ethiopian  conquest  of  Actisanes  or 
Sabacon,  which  put  an  end  to  that 
line  in  its  last  prince,  the  Amasis  of 
Diodorus  and  Anysis  of  Herodotus^ 
B.  c.  732.  t 

All  this  is    in    strict   agreement 


*  This  is  evident,  because,  in  the  record  of  Diodorus,  Proteus  is  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  six  generations,  beginning  with  Mendett  the  only  name  given — these  ana- 
werLng  to  the  six  descents  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty,  as  stated  in  the  old  chronicle, 
of  whom  Smendes  or  Amendes  is  the  first  in  Alanetho's  list  of  that  dynasty.  (CoUata 
Anc.  Frag.  pp.  90,  122,  123,  143,  152.) 

t  According  to  Diodorus,  Actisanes  the  Ethiopian  conquers  Amasis,  the  last  of  the 
line  of  Sesoosis,  or  Sesostris,  and  consequently  the  last  of  the  Diospolitan  line  of  the 
twentieth  dynasty — the  next  king  in  the  order  of  the  narrative  being  Mendes,  the 
founder  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  note.  Again,  Sabacon, 
the  founder  of  the  twenty-fifth,  or  Ethiopian  dynasty,  slays  Bocchoris,  the  last  of  the 
line  commencing  with  Iklendes,  and  whose  reign  (sell.  Bocehor'u)  constitutes  the  twenty- 
fourth  dynasty  of  Manetho.  (Anc.  Frag.  pp.  126-7,  152-3.)  But,  according  to 
Herodotus,  it  was  Anysis,  the  eighth  successor  of  Sesostris,  who  was  conquered  by 
Sabacon  (Anc.  Frag.  p.  156)  :  and,  as  Diodorus  is  the  only  writer  who  speaks  of  the 
first  mentioned  of  these  Ethiopian  conquests  (while  Actisanes  does  not  appear  as  the 
founder  of  a  dynasty,  but  simply  as  an  Ethiopian,  reigning  between  the  Egyptian  kings 
Amasis  and  Mendes),  it  follows  that  Actisanes  and  Sabacon  are  the  same  Ethiopian, 
and  Amasis  and  Anysis  the  same  -Egyptian  king,  as  l^Iarsham  and  Newton  long  ago 
insisted. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  line  of  Sesuosia  ending  with  Amasis  or  Anysis,  the  last  of 
the  twentieth  Diospolitan  dynasty,  and  the  line  of  Mendes  ending  with  Bocchoris  of  the 
twenty-fourth  dynasty,  both  descended  to  the  EtbiopUa  coTiQ^\i»iit.  Vs  Kt^^a!K^«^  ^x 
Sabacon;  and  hence  that  theae  lines  were  contemporary,  \n  a^^cevi&fitA.mVSa^^'KSK^^ 
coDtempoTBTy  Theban  king  PolyhuB,  and  Mcmphiie  ^^BS  '^toXftxa-,  wA  Va  ^^*«ow 


EggpL^Tke  Trqfan  Wat^Homat^ 
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or  palaeo  of  Ramiaoi  IIL  or 
ify  at  Medinet  Abou^  has  semi- 
'  battlements  precbely  similar 
)  pf  the  fortresses  in  the  mill- 
ines ;  and,  as  we  believe  that  all 
Iptured  fortifications  are  of  the 
Jidj  though  referring  to  diffe- 
)untrics  invaded  by  the  Pha- 
they  are  probably  derived^  like 
;  of  the  system  of  art^  from  the 
ional  Efl^yptian  type. 
n,  it  is  m  the  temples  in  ques- 
it  the  principal  military  sculp- 
re  foundj  and  thb  fact  seems 
ately  tu  connect  the  former 


pressed  to  b.c.  684^  eoald  ooly  b«* 
long  to  about  the  middle  of  tfajt  uter- 
yalj  or  the  beginning  of  the  ointh  oeii» 
tury  B.  c,  to  whbh  the  most  jidlcions 
and  authentic  writers  have  vefensd 
him. 

Forj  it  will  anpear  that  the  hi|^ier 
dates  would  make  the  burial  of  Hi 


lat  it  is  the  temple  of  Medinct 
having  the  above-mentioned 
I  wall^  which  has  also,  between 
)pyla  on  the  south  side,  the 
r  of  the  annual  festivals  of  the 


tor,  with  which  the  Iliad  conchideit 
altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  cob- 
ventional  date  of  tho  taking  of  Tfoj« 
agreed  to  by  the  ancients — seventeeii 
days  before  the  solstice.  This  an- 
swered as  above,  to  June  17th  at  the 
time  of  that  event,  b.c.  1193-1 189  | 
e  purposes  of  war  as  well  as  of  but  the  solstice  bad  receded  four  Jo* 
and  it  is  not  a  little  remark-    lian  days  at  the  latest  age  to  which 

Homer  has*  been  assigned.  It  will  be 
manifest,  that  every  date  before  lo. 
1000  would  bring  Hector's  burial  be» 
yond  the  capture  of  the  city;  while 
the  dates  from  thence  to  b.c.  950^ 
n  which  the  times  of  action  of  would  not  'leave  time  for  the  snbie- 
e  Iliad  and  Odyssey  appear  to  quent  events,  which*  as  already  sqg. 
ided;  while  the  same  temple  gested,  probably  imply  a  suspendoa 
he  magnificent  campaigns  of  of  action  during  the  twelve  days  of 
I  III.,  which  may  well  have  the  second  visit  of  the  gods  to  Ethio- 
sd  the  prototypes  of  some  of  pia  (following  tho  action  of  the  poenu^ 
's  descriptions.*  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  festival),  on 

shall  conclude  with  a  statement  their  return  from  which  we  may  sup- 
pose the  fall  of  Troy  would  h^ve  beeft 
finally  decreed.  . 

It  will  appear  that  the  lower  4lilef 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  remove  thf 
beginning  of  the  campaign  of  the 
Uiad,  nearer  to  winter  than  is  at  a| 
consistent  with  probability.  Had  Ho^ 
mer  fionrished  m  the  seventh  eentmy 
B.  c.  his  times  of  action  would  have 
been  more  advanced  in  the  year.  We 
thus  obtain  a  criterion  of  the  age  to 
which  the  calendar  on  which  theiUad 
is  founded,  must  necessarily  belong— 
being  that  of  Lycnrgus  and  IpUtiii^ 
the  contemporaries  of  Homer,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century  b.  g. 


several  dates  to  which  Homer 
m  referred  by  ancient  writers, 
ig  to  each  the  days  of  the  Ju- 
ar  answering  to  the  first  and 
inth  days  of  the  erratic  Egyp- 
ur — ^being  those  of  the  two  great 
Ian  or  Tneban  festivals  of  the 
according  to  the  calendar  of 
it  Abou  ;  and  which,  as  already 
mark  the  interval  of  the  main 
»f  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey. f  By 
vill  be  evident,  that,  admitting 
nrptian  foundation  of  these 
tne  calendar  of  Homer,  whose 
already  mentioned,  has  been 
o  the  year  b.  c.  1109,  and  de- 


ut  add,  thit  the  Batraehomyomachia,  or  War  of  tht  Frogs  «id  llieo,  attrilratod 
r,  has  likewise  iu  literal  prototypea  in  the  earicatura  papyri  aad  imlplerM  «V 
n  which  fortrenes  appear  attacked  and  defended  by  eats,  rata,  and  mookayab  while 
are  seen  ofiieiating  as  priests  at  the  altera  of  the  goda.  la  a  word,  avory  tUag 
Egypt  as  the  grand  source  of  Homcr*t  ioformaHon ;  and  wa  aran  find  a  ooetSB^ 
cample  of  exquisite  satire  against  the  divinitiaa  of  heathaaisB,  ia  tba  wonb  of  Ae 
Elijah,  1  Kings,  zxTiii.  27. 

Jbrds  us  much  satisfaction  to  acquaint  onr  rtadera,  both  Egyptiana  and 
hare  a  prospect  of  shortly  possessing  a  copy  of  tba  inportaat  calendar  of 
hich  has  hitherto  been  only  alluded  to  by  Egyptian  traTellera. 
Kx>n  to  literature  we  expect  through  the  fimrovr  of  tba  ReT.  Mr  Taltsa,  wIm^  we 
y  to  announce,  haa  departed  on  hia  litorary  miirion  to  Bgypt^  qpokoi  ef  la  a  mli 
09  of  our  July  onsabar. 


E{ffpl—The  Trojan  War— Homer.  [Harc'b) 


With  reference  to  this  Tabic,  let  Horodotus  tells  ub,  separated  Homer 

ui  further  remark,  that  the  G22  years  from  hinuelf,  who  wu  boni  ia  the 

which  the  life  of  Homer,  attributed  to  year  b.  l-.  484,  or  Are  years  after  the 

Herodotus,  places  between  the  birth  passage  of  Xerxes ;  and  by  hia  liniit- 

of  the  poet  and  the  expedition  of  ing  the  Trojan  war  to  the  assumed 

Xerxes  to  Greece,  b.  c.  470,  i«  a  ma-  age  of  Proteus,  in  the  tenth  century 

nifett  error  in  early  transcriplioD,  for  a.  c.  Q 
422,  OS  proved  by  the  400  yeara  which         In  concluding  our  episode  on  Ho- 


*  Tlie  dcslructloD  of  Troy  would  precede  Ileclor'i  burial  uid  tlie  clow  of  the  Iliad, 
had  tbit  itorm  been  comjiOMd  M  thii  or  any  of  the  uleced 

t  The  godi  vould  nol  bave  letnmed  from  their  iccoii 
■u]>po9ei  a  twelve  diyi'  loipenslon  of  action)  wbon  Troy  w 
compoted  at  Ibii  or  the  precedinj;  dale. 

t  This  and  tha  rollowing  date  would  suppose  the  pliEue  causad  by  Apollo,  or  the 
Sun,  Willi  wluch  the  llliu]  openi.  Id  orciir  at  a  lime  of  Ibe  year  when  the  San  wu 
comparatively  powerleis,  and  would  also  reFer  the  opening  ot  Iho  i^ampaifln  to  an  Im- 
probable leaion.  Ths  plRguc  would  raise  that  poem  to  as  early  a  date  oi  lis  chronolo- 
glral  elements  will  admit. 

It  follows  that  the  Homeric  Calendar  and  compodtions  belons  to  an  epoch  between 
(t).nd(t). 
/  nil  correction  will,  as  iotimatcd  in  a  preeedbg  note,  depress  the  Trojan  era, 
wbicb  tb»  author  at  the  life  of  Homer  ptacu  \ W  )ean  ^toi«  \^  voel'i  birth,  from 


iso 


Egypt — The  Trojan  War-^Bomer, 
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ing  the  authorities,  principles,  and  age 
of  the  Homeric  writings;  and  towards 
restoring  their  author  to  that  place 
which  is  due  to  him,  as  the  father  of 
profane  history  as  well  as  of  poetry ; 
as  the  oldest  historian  of  the  series 
which  wo  hope  to  display  in  full  relief 
in  another  Egyptian  article ;  and,  as 
a  chronologist  who  acquired  his  infor- 
mation in  the  same  school  from  which 
Manetho  and  Hipparchus  drew  theirs, 
and  who  consequently  raises  the  most 
complete  scientific  system  of  time  that 
has  ever  been  propounded,  six  and  se- 
ven centuries  earlier  than  the  ages  to 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  traced. 

Such  are  the  results  of  our  attempt, 
which  more  immediately  address  them- 
selves to  the  antiquarian  and  historical 
reader ;  while  the  poetical  and  classi- 
cal reader  will,  we  trust,  be  equally 
struck  with  the  bearing  of  our  numer- 
ical arguments  on  the  questions  of 
the  unity  of  Homer  and  his  writings, 
and  the  completeness  of  the  latter  as 
thev  have  descended  to  us  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  For,  it  will  be  agreed 
that  the  coincidences  in  the  times 
of  action,  and  the  elements  which 
connect  them  with  the  annual  calen- 
dar, are  altogether  irreconcilable  with 
the  hypothesis  which  supposes  these 
productions  to  be  collections  of  rhap- 
sodies by  different  individuals  of  the 
mythic  age,  which  were  afterwards 
put  together  and  arranged  in  their 
present  form :  and  equally  irreconci- 
lable with  the  rejection  of  any  material 
portion  of  them,  on  the  grounds  of 
what  is  termed  "  the  primary  argu- 
ment," or  for  any  other  reason. 

Thus,  if  with  the  German  critic 
Wolf,  we  reject  the  last  six  books  of  the 
Iliad,  as  an  excrescence  unconnected 
with  "the  wrath  of  Achilles,"  because, 
coming  after  his  reconciliation  with 
Agamemnon,  we  reject  not  only  the 
heroic  actions  of  Achilles,  but  the  gene- 
ral action  of  twenty-eight  days,  or  of 


exactly  half  the  time  into  which  the 
events  of  that  poem  are  distributed,  and 
destroy  the  coincidence  with  the  action 
of  the  Odyssey ;  while,  if  with  other 
critics  wo  only  throw  overboard  the 
twenty-fourth  Iliad,  as  unnecessary  to 
the  main  object  of  that  poem,  the  action 
of  twenty- four  days*  is  relinquished, 
and  the  effects  are  nearly  the  same. 
But,  although  the  whole  may  be  unne- 
cessary to  "  the  wrath  of  Achilles,**  f  it 
is  strictly  so  to  "  the  will  of  Ju[>iter 
and  the  gods,*'  which  is  chronologi- 
cally measured  by  the  coinciding  times 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  the  ca- 
lendarian  festivals  on  which  these  times 
are  founded,  and  thus  numerically  de- 
monstrated to  be  the  true  primary  ar- 
gument of  both  poems. 

It  follows,  thatj  whatever  interpola- 
tions or  extraneous  matter  the  ciitic 
may  detect  in  these  wonderful  produc- 
tions as  they  have  descended  to  us,  we 
possess  them  complete,  and  as  they 
were  originally  written  and  arranged, 
so  far  as  regards  the  general  plan  and 
substance ;  while  we  have  numerical 
proofs  of  unity  in  the  composer,  not 
only  as  regards  each,  but  both  of  them, 
in  accordance  with  the  unity  of  pur- 
pose flowing  from  the  true  primary 
argument  which  it  was  the  poet*s  ob-> 
ject  to  developo. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the 
Egyptian  source  of  Homer's  materials, 
and  his  alleged  and  necessary  visit  to 
that  country,  supplies  a  very  efficient 
answer  to  those  who  would  object  to 
the  Homeric  compositions  being  by  a 
single  iudividual,  on  the  grounds  of 
the  impossibility  of  committing  such 
lengthened  and  complicated  produc- 
tions to  memory,  in  an  age  when  wri- 
ting materials  were  unknown  in  Greece. 
The  papyrus  of  the  Egyptians  long 
anticipated  the  parchment  of  the 
Greeks,  and  we  have  written  examples 
of  the  reign  of  Ramses  II.  the  poets* 
Memnon. 


*  Thia  diflproportionAtftly  long  interval  (which  includes  tweWo  daynt  during  which  the 
bodjT  of  Hector  remained  in  the  tent  of  Auhilleii,  and  twelve  more  for  the  truce  allowed  for 
intermeDt),  compared  with  that  of  three  dayti  ast^igned  to  the  burial  of  Patroclut,  1.  xxiii., 
would  appear  added  hy  the  poet  to  fill  up  the  prescribed  calendarian  time  of  action. 

f  Or,  more  properly,  *'  the  tulkiness  of  Achilleo,"  of  whom  we  know  little  as  a  hero  till 
tfter  the  16th  book.  Can  we  &uppo»e  that  Homer  ever  intended  that  the  hero  of  the  Iliad 
should  be  outshone  in  valour  by  Hector,  Diomcdo*,  and  many  others  of  bis  dramatis  ptr^ 
sonaf 
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NEW  DISCOVERY— ENGRAVING,  AND  BURNET'S  CARTOONS. 


We  well  recolleet  many  years  ago 
hearing  a  letter  read  before  the  So- 
ciety at  the  Adelphiy  from  a  tailor  in 
St  Martinis  Lane,  in  which  he  boast- 
ed of  an  invention  to  make  pictures  by 
patches  of  cloth.  The  importance  he 
attached  to  hb  scheme  was  amusing, 
bnt  more  so  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  insinuated  the  inconvenience  of  all 
other  processes  of  picture  making,  for 
his  invention  was  *'  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  painting  in  oil.**  The 
Royal  Academy  has  stUl  persevered 
in  oil,  and  to  show  their  contempt  of 
the  tailor  and  *'  Bag  Fair,"  have  as- 
sumed an  extraordinary  finery  ;  and 
the  purple  patch  has  been  adopted 
without  extraneous  aid,  and  so  effect- 
ually daubed  on,  as  to  '*  supersede  the 
necessity"  of  being  stitched  on  by  the 
Knight  Templar. — 

'*  Porpureus  late  qui  splcndeat  Unas  et 
alter 

AssuStur  pannoi." . 

Since  the  tailor*s  failure  to  ''super- 
sede,'* many  have  been  the  inventions 
to  promote  arts.  A  lady  has  disco- 
vered that  the  old  masters  did  not, 
after  all,  paint  in  oil,  but  saturated 
their  works  with  it  afterwards,  though 
some  of  them,  before  that  theory  was 
born,  had  painted  themselves  at  their 
easels,  and  exhibited  their  cups  and 
brushes,  of  which,  according  to  her 
account,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
necessity.  Still  the  Royal  Academy 
are  obstinate,  and  artists  will  persever- 
ingly  entitle  themselves  "  painters  in 
oil  and  water  colours.*'  The  art  has 
a  little  coquetted  with  encaustic  paint- 
ing, and  there  have  been  serious  pro- 
posals of  reviving  fresco:  while  all 
those  great  revolutions  of  art  in 
''posse*'  are  in  contemplation,  innu- 
merable are  the  contrivances  in  "esse,** 
to  render  colouring  so  brilliant,  that, 
if  much  further  progress  be  made  this 
way,  the  sun  liimsclf  will  not  be  able 
to  look  at  them,  and  the  dilettanti 
will  labour  under  universal  ophthalmia. 
The  "modesty  of  nature**  has  been 
discovered  to  be  a  cheat,  a  coinage  of 
the  brain.  Varnish  predominates — 
painters  crack  of  their  pictures,  and 
their  pictures  will,  in  a  few  years, 
crack  of  themselvea.  But  let  inven- 
tloa  go  on,  and  when  it  shall  happily 


drive  varnishes  out  of  the  fie 
with  it  some  absurdities  and  in 
sitics,  British  artists  may  ac( 
lasting  fame.  While  genius  is 
time  playing  the  capriccio  witL 
veries,  and  at  another  time  | 
sleep,  hoping  to  awake  to  nc 
more  perfect  ones  ;  invention 
busy,  and  despairing  of  the 
nency  of  the  works  themselves 
pains  to  make  the  transcripts  c 
as  multiplied  as  possible.  Gn 
been  the  "  improvements"  in 
of  engraving,  and  in  imitation 
graving.  First  came  Lowrj 
mond  points — then  the  sky 
shade  rulers,  and  substitution  of 
nery  for  the  hand.  Much  m 
consequently  been  done  in  a 
concerns  eftects  and  tones  ;  but 
be  confessed  that  tliis  has  been 
ed  not  without  great  sacrifice — 
fice  of  that  which  is,  after  all,  tl 
beauty,  that  free  and  inex] 
execution,  which  is,  as  it  wc 
sign  manual  of  genius.  The  h, 
of  the  etcher,  such  as  is  visible 
works  of  Wood,  Mason,  Vivan 
whose  merits  have  been  sti 
overlooked,  is  now  never  seen 
our  own  part,  we  would  forego 
advantages  gained,  for  the  r( 
of  the  old  "  needle  work*' 
showed  so  well  the  mind 
painter;  it  ^ave  a  transcript 
spirit,  more  than  of  the  tones 
these  "  improvements**  have  ri 
themselves,  as  it  were,  bad 
painting ;  for  now  artists,  see 
power  of  the  graver*8  tools,  h; 
come  themselves  mechanical,  an 
and  smoke,  velvet  and  tin,  re 
or  misrepresent,  flesh,  draper 
land,  water,  and  trees.  Th 
bred  and  city-inhabiting  popi 
who  take  their  ideas  of  exten 
ture  from  our  annuals,  when 
satin  buildings,  variously  shade 
were,  with  cigar  smoke,  sta 
towns,  and  masses  of  soot  for 
and  forests,  sent  off  into  pro{ 
tance  by  the  most  approved  jel 
ing,  must  be  trnly  astonished, 
have  not  already  lost  their  e} 
capability  of  taste,  when  they 
to  look  at  nature  herself.  It 
the  steam-boilers  by  sea  and  ra 
may  iot  ^  "^VxM^  deceive  them 


',  yet,  in  comparison  irllh  steel  —  ' 

iper  plates,  how  uasatisfactory  W 

J I  nii 

lave  omitted  to  speak  of  Mezio-  ch 

■hicli  has  been  likewise  greatly  am 

ed — thecheap  "gems  of  art"  gr 

J  tho  public  with  some  very  en 

111  things ;  in  these,  the  fault  of  Tl 

iDto,  tlie  opaque  blacknesB,  was  " 

remedied,  anil  a  transparency  Tl 

to  the    shades    and   reflected  an 

ery  gratifying  lo  the  eye.     It  pa 

ever,  better  adapted  to  sabjectg  ho 

tones  than  of  light ;  and  in  all 

itraordioary  illuminalion  fails,  at 

pity  this  method  was  adopted  no 

engraving  the  beautiful  subject  bu 

vator    Rosa's  Jacob's  Dream,  ha 

cturo  is  loo  light  for  it, — the  thi 

>uda  that  require  outline  (more  pa 


1  Ni    DkmiM^^Mi^ravinff,  tmd  JBmmeti  Oflrte^m, 


l^mirffl^  ddyfromtliettnieMinroey 
rFmieli  aecouiit  of  M.  Dagnerre's 
itkm*  The  extreme  modesty  of 
Mr  Fox  Talbot*s  wiU  be  yery  striking. 
SpeofaneiM  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
l^al  Institution  and  before  the  Ro jal 
ftwiuty* 

^  To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary 
Gazette, 

"  DSAB  SlR> 

^'I  have  great  pleasure  in  eom- 
plyiog  with  the  wish  you  have  ex- 
ftened  to  me,  (hat  I  would  go  into 
liBme  details  respecting  the  invention 
widdi  I  have  communicated  to  the 
Itoyal  Society,  viz.,  the  art  of  photo- 
fnne  drawin|:,  or  of  forming  pictures 
and  images  of  natural  objects  by  means 
of  solar  light.  I  do  this  the  more 
readily,  on  account  of  the  interest  with 
which  the  scientific  public  have  read 
te  accounts  which  have  recently  ap- 
pented  respecting  the  discoveries  of 
M.  Dagnerre,  of  Paris,  in  some  re- 
speets  Mentical  with  mine ;  in  others, 
I  tldnk,  materialiy  different.  Although 
I  im  very  far  indeed  fh)m  being  of 
the  opinion,  that 

'  CTwre  rules  supreme  in  the  affairs  of 
men)' 

yet,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a 
very  singular  chance  (or  mischance) 
his  happened  to  myself,  viz.  that, 
after  having  devoted  much  labour 
and  attention  to  the  perfecting  of  this 
invention,  and  having  now  brought 
it,  as  I  think,  to  a  point  in  whicli 
it  deserves  the  notice  of  the  scien- 
tific world — that  exactly  at  the  mo- 
ment when  I  was  engaged  in  draw- 
ing up  an  account  of  it  to  be  presented 
to  th»  Royal  Society,  the  same  inven- 
tion should  be  announced  in  France. 
Under  these  circumstances,  by  the 
advice  of  my  scientific  fHends,  I  imme- 
diately collected  together  such  speci- 
mens of  my  process  as  I  had  with  me 
in  town,  and  exhibited  them  to  public 
view  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution. My  written  communication 
to  the  Royal  Society  was,  from  its 
loigth,  necessarily  deferred  to  the 
week  following.  These  steps  I  took, 
not  with  the  intention  of  rivalizing  with 
M.  Daguerre  in  the  perfection  of  his 
processes  (of  which  I  know  nothing, 
out  am  ready  to  believe  all  that  Biot 
and  Arago  have  stated  in  their  praise), 
bot  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its 
being  said  that  I  had  borrowed  the 
idoft  firom  bim,  or  was  indebted  to  him« 
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or  any  one,  for  the  means  of  oteroom* 
ing  the  principal  difficulties.     As  the 
process  of  M.  Daguerre  is  at  present  a 
profound  secret,  even  at  Paris,  it  is 
evident  that  no  one  could  imitate  him 
here,  or  exhibit  pictures  formed  in  the 
same  way,  or  depending  on  the  same 
optical  prhdciples,  who  was  not  already 
fully  acquainted  with  a  secret,    not 
indeed  the  same,  but  similar  or  tanta^ 
mount  to  his.     That  M.  Daguerre*s 
pictures  will  stand  the  effect  of  time, 
IS,  I  suppose,  the  fact,  though  I  do  not 
find  it  expressly  mentioned  in  the  re- 
port of  M.  Arago,  (  Comptes  Bendus, 
7th  January).     My  own  have  stood 
between  tliree   and   four   years;    I 
therefore  consider  that  the  principles 
of  the  art  are  firmly  laid.  Many  instru- 
ments have  been  devised,  at  various 
times,  for  abridging  the  labour  of  the 
artist  in  copying  natural  objects,  and 
for  insuring  greater  accuracy  in  the 
design  thto  can  be  readily  attdned 
without  such  assistance.  Among  these 
may  be  more  particulariy  mentioned 
the  camera  obscura  and  the  camera 
lucida,  which  are  familiar  to  most 
persons ;  certainly  very  iuTOnious  and 
beautiM  instruments,  and  in  many 
circumstances  eminently  useful,  espe- 
cially the  latter.     Yet  are  there  many 
persons  who  do  not  succeed  in  using 
them,  and,  I  believe,  few  are  able  to  do 
so  with  great  success,  except  those 
who,  in  other  respects,  are  skilled  in 
drawing.    Up  to  a  certain  point,  these 
inventions  are  excellent ;  beyond  that 
point  they  do  not  go.      They  assist 
the  artbt  in  his  work,  they  do  not 
work  for  him.     They  do  not  dispense 
with  his  time,  nor  with  his  skiU,  nor 
with  his  attention.     All  they  can  do 
is  to  guide  his  eye  and  correct  his 
judgment ;  but  the  actual  performance 
of  the  drawing  must  be  his  own.  From 
all  these  prior  ones,  the  present  inven- 
tion   differs   totally    in  this  respect 
(whioh  may  be  explained  in  a  single 
sentence),  viz.  that,  by  means  of  this 
contrivance,  it  is  not  the  artist  who 
makes  the  picture,  but  the   picture 
which  makes  itself .  All  that  the  artist 
does  is  to  dispose  the  apparatus  before 
the  object  whose  image  he  reqidres ; 
he  then  leaves  it  for  a  certain  time» 
greater  or  less,  according  to  circum- 
stances.    At  the  end  of  the  time,  he 
returns,  takes  out  his  picture,  and  finds 
it  finished.     The  agent  in  this  opera- 
tion is  solar  light,  which  being  thrown 
l^  a  lens  upon  a  sheet  of  pr 
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paper,  stamps  upon  it  the  image  of 
the  object^  whatever  that  ma^  chance 
to  be«  which  is  placed  before  it.     The 
Tery  foundation  of  the  art,  therefore, 
consists  in  this — eminently  curious-^ 
natural  fact,  viz.  that  there  exists  a 
substance  so  sensitive  of  light,  as  to 
be  capable  of  receiving  even  its  faint 
impressions.     The  whole  possibility 
of  the  process  depends  upon  this  ;  for, 
if  no  such  substance  existed  in  rerum 
naturu,  the  notion  of   thus  copying 
objects  would  be  nothing  more  than 
a  scientific  dream.     Moreover,  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  the  paper  should  be 
80  scusitive  as  to  receive  the  impres- 
sions of  external  objt?cts ;  it  is  requisite 
also,   that,  having  received  them,  it 
should  retai?i  them  ;  and,  moreover, 
that  it  should  be  insensible  with  regard 
to  other  objects  to  which  it  may  be 
subsequently  exposed.     The  necessity 
of  this  is  obvious,  for  otherwise,  new 
impressions  would  be  received,  which 
would  confuse  and  efface  the  former 
ones.     But  it  is  easier  to  perceive  the 
necessity  of  the  thing  required  than  to 
attain  to  its  realization.    And  this  has 
hitherto  proved  a  most  serious  obstacle 
to  those  who  have  experimented  with 
this  object  in  view.     This  was  one  of 
the  few  scientific  enquiries  in  which 
Sir   Humphry   Davy  engaged,  upon 
which  fortune  did  not  smile.     Either 
his  enquiries  took  a  wrong  direction, 
or  else,  perhaps,  the  property  sought 
fur  was  of  so  singular  a  nature,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  guide  the  search  ; 
or,  perhaps,  he  despaired  of  it  too 
soon,      liowever  this  may  be,    the 
result    undoubtedly    was,    that    the 
attempt  proved  unsuccessful,  and  it 
was  abandoned.     As   Sir   Humphry 
Davy  himself  informs  us,  '*  no  at- 
tempts  have  as  yet  been  successful." 
These  words  are  quoted  from  his  own 
account,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  1802.      The  subject  then 
dropped,  and  appears  to  have  been  no 
more  spoken  of  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years;   when,  in    1834,  unaware  of 
Davy's    researches,    I    undertook   a 
course  of  experiments  with  the  same 
object  in  view.  I  know  not  what  good 
star  seconded  my  efforts.  Af^er  various 
trials,  I  succeeded  in  hitting  upon  a 
method  of  obtaining  this  desideratum. 
By  this  process  it  is  possible  to  destroy 
tlio  sensibility  of  the  paper,  aud  to 
render  it  quite  insensible.     After  this 
change  it  may  be  exposed  with  safety 
to  the  light  of  day  ;  It  may  even  \>o 


placed  in  the  sunshine;  indeed  I  have 
specimens  which  have  been  leftanhoor 
in  the  sun  without  having  received  any 
apparent  deterioration.  A  fact,  tiiere- 
fore,  is  thus  established,  which  is  not 
without  its  importance  in  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  besides  its  more  imme- 
diate application  to  purposes  of  utility. 
With  this  kind  of  paper,  eminently  sus- 
ceptible of  being  acted  upon  by  light, 
and  yet  capable  of  losing  that  property 
when  required,  a  great  number  of  cu- 
rious performances  may  readily  be  ac- 
complished.   The  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  undoubtedly  the  copying  the 
portrait  of  a  distant  object,  as  tbej^- 
fad!?  of  a  building,  by  fixing  its  image  in 
the  camera  obscura ;  but  one,  perhaps, 
more  calculated  for  universal  use,  is 
the  power  of  depicting  exact  fac-simi- 
les  of  smaller  objects,  which  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  operator,  such  as 
flowers,  leaves,  engravings,  &c.,  which 
may  be  accomplished  with  great  faci- 
lity, and  often  with  a  degree  of  rapid- 
ity that  is  almost  marvellous.  The  spe- 
cimens of  this  art,  which  I  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  though  con- 
sisting only  of  what  I  happened  to  have 
with  me  in  town,  are  yet  suflScient  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  it,  and  to  show 
the  wide  range  of  its  applicability. 
Among  them  were  pictures  of  flowers 
and  leaves ;  a  pattern  of  lace  ;  figures 
taken  from  painted  glass ;  a  view  of 
Venice,  copied  from  an  engraving ; 
some  images  formed  by  the  solar  mi- 
croscope, viz.  a  slice  of  wood  very 
highly  magnified,  exhibiting  the  pores 
of  two  kinds,  one  set  much  smaller 
than  the  other,  and  more  numerous. 
Another  microscopic  sketch,  exhibit- 
ing the  reticulations  on  the  wing  of 
an  insect.     Finally,  various  pictures, 
representing  the  architecture  of  my 
house  in  the  country ;  all  these  made 
with  the  camera  obscura,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1835.     And  this  I  believe  to 
be  the  first  instance  on  record  of  a 
house  having  painted  its  own  portrait. 
A  person  unacquainted  with  tho  pro- 
cess, if  told  that  nothing  of  all  this 
was  executed  by  the  hand*  must  ima- 
gine that  one  has  at  one's  call  the  gc* 
nius  of  Aladdin's  lamp.    And,  indeed, 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  thbis  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind.     It  is  a  little 
bit  of  magic  realized — of  natural  ma- 
gic.    You  make  the  powers  of  nature 
work  for  you,  and  no  wonder  that 
your  work  is  well  and  quickly  done. 
1^0  maXlcx  i9\iQ^^T  ^«  w]X>V^tib«  large 
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!«Bin»  tinip  » or  complicated ;  wbe- 
tfie  flower  branch  which  you  wish 

copy  contains  one  blossom  or  one 
^lOQiand ;  you  set  the  instrument  in 
ietion>  the  allotted  time  elapses*  and 
yon  find  the  picture  finished*  in  every 
Mrt  and  in  every  minute  particular. 
There  is  something  in  this  rapidity 
ud  perfection  of  execution  which  is 
my  wonderful.  But*  af^er  all*  what 
U  Natore  but  one  great  field  of  won- 
ders past  our  comprehension  ?  Those* 
indeed*  which  are  of  evcry-day  occur- 
rence do  not  habitually  strike  us*  on 
aocoont  of  their  familiarity ;  but  they 
ire  not  the  less*  on  that  account*  es*^ 
tenttal  portions  of  the  same  wonderful 
whole.  I  hope  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
this  subject*  that*  in  wliat  I  have  hi- 
iherto  done*  I  do  not  profess  to  have 
perfected  an  art*  bnt  to  have  com' 
mmced  one*  the  limits  of  which  it  is 
Dot  possible  at  present  exactly  to  as- 
certain. I  only  claim  to  have  based 
this  new  art  upon  a  secure  foundation : 
it  wUl  be  for  more  skilful  hands  than 
mine  to  rear  the  superstructure.— -I 
remain*  dear  sir*  yours*'*  &c. 

"  H.  Fox  Talbot." 

Now  for  some  account  of  the  French 
discovery. 

"  French  Discovery — Pencil  ofNo" 
ture. — Who  has  not  admired  the  splen- 
did and  wonderful  representations  in 
the  camera  obscura? — images  so  clear* 
so  full  of  life,  80  perfectly  representing 
every  object  in  nature.  These  living 
pictures*  by  traversing  lens  and  mir- 
rors, are  thrown  down  with  double 
beauty  on  the  table  of  the  camera  ob- 
scura by  the  radiant  finger  of  light. 
The  new  art  has  been  discovered  to 
fix  these  wonderful  images,  which 
have  hitherto  passed  away  volatile — 
evanescent  as  a  dream — to  stop  them* 
at  our  will,  on  a  substance  finely  sen- 
sible to  the  immediate  action  of  light* 
and  render  them  permanent  before  our 
eyes*  in  traces  represented  by  tints  in 
perfect  harmony  on  each  point  with 
different  degrees  of  intensity.  We 
must  not,  however,  believe*  as  has 


engraving*  consisting  of  black  lines ; 
or*  perhaps*  more  akin  to  a  design 
made  with  mathematical  accuracy*  and 
in  aqua-tinta ;  for  there  are  no  cross- 
ings of  lines  in  the  designs  by  tho 
pencil  of  nature:  red*  blue*  yellow* 
green*  &c.*  are  rendered  by  combina- 
tions of  light  and  shade — by  demi- 
tints*  more  or  less  clear  or  obscure* 
according  to  the  quantity  of  light  in 
each  colour.  But,  in  these  copies,  the 
delicacy  of  the  design — the  purity  of 
the  forms — the  truth  and  harmony  of 
tone— the  aerial  perspective — the  high 
finish  of  the  details*  are  all  expressed 
with  the  highest  perfection. 

The  formidable  lens*  which  often 
betrays  monstrosities  in  the  most  de- 
licate and  aerial  of  our  masterpieces* 
may  here  search  for  defects  in  vain. 
The  creations  of  nature  triumph.  Far 
from  betraying  any  defect,  the  highest 
magnifier  only  tends  to  show  more 
clearly  its  vast  superiority.     At  each 
step  we  find  new  objects  to  admire* 
revealing  to  us  the  existence  of  exqui- 
site details,  which  escape  the  naked 
eye*  even  in  reality.     Nor  can  this 
astonish  us  when  the  radiant  light* 
which  can  only  act  according  to  the 
immutable  laws  of  nature,  substitutes 
its  rays  for  the  hesitating  pencil  of  the 
artist.   M.  Daguerre  has  represented* 
from  the  Pont  des  Arts,  and  in  a  very 
small  space,  the  whole  bank  of  the 
Seine,  including  that  part  of  the  Louvre 
containing  the  grand  gallery  of  pic- 
tures.    Each  line,  each  point,  is  ren- 
dered with  a  perfection  quite  unattain- 
able by  all  means  hitherto  used ;  he 
has  also  reproduced  the  darkness  of 
Notre  Dame,  with  its  immense  dra- 
peries and  Gothic  sculpture.     He  has 
also  taken  the  view  of  a  building  in 
the  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  at  mid- 
day, and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, during  rain  and  in  sunshine. 
Eight  or  ten  minutes  at  most,  in  the 
climate  of  Paris,  is  sufficient ;  but  un- 
der a  more  ardent  sun,  such  as  that  of 
Egypt*  one  minute  will  suffice.     To 
artists  and  savans*  who  travel,  and  who 
often  find  it  impossible  to  prolong 
their  stay  at  interesting  places*  this 
been  erroneously  reported  to  the  pub-    process  must  be  most  welcome.     The 


lie  with  respect  to  these  [Parisian] 
experiments,  that  the  proper  colours 
of  objects  are  represented  in  these 
images  by  colours  :  they  are  only  re- 
presented, with  extreme  truth*  by  light* 
and  in  every  gradation  of  shade ;  as 
an  oil  painting  is  given  by  a  perfect 


French  journals,  and  reports  of  pro- 
ceedings, however,  admit  that  these 
admirable  representations  still  leave 
something  to  be  desired  as  to  effect* 
when  regarded  as  works  of  art.  It  is 
sinffular*  they  observe,  that  the  power 
which  created  Uiem  seems  to  hav« 
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abandoned  them»  and  that  these  works 
of  light  want  light.     Even  in  those 
parts  the  most  lighted,  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  vivacity  and  effect ;  and  it  is 
to  be  allowed  that,  amidst  all  the  har- 
mony of  their  forms,  these  views  ap- 
pear subjected  to  the  sober  and  heavy 
tone  of  colour  imparted  by  a  dull 
northern  sky.     It  would  appear  that, 
by  passing  through  the  glasses    of 
the  optical  arrangements  of  M.  Da- 
guerre,  all  the  views  are  uniformly 
clothed  with  a  melancholy  aspect,  like 
that  given  to  the  horizon  by  the  ap- 
proach of  evening.     Motion,  it  is  ob- 
vious, can  never  be  copied ;  and  tlie 
attempt  to  represent  animals  and  shoe- 
blacks in  action,  consequently  failed. 
Statuary  is  said  to  have  been  well  de- 
fined, but,  hitherto,  M.  Daguorre  has 
not  succeeded  in  copying  the  living 
physiognomy  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
though  he  does  not  despair  of  success. 
It  could  not  have  escaped  chemists 
that  various  chemical  products  are 
sensibly  affected  by  light.  Some  gases 
may  remain    together  in    the    dark 
without  any  effect,  but  a  ray  of  light 
will  cause  instant  explosion.     Other 
bodies,  such  as  the  chloruret  of  silver, 
are  modified  in  colour.     It  at  first 
takes  a  violet  tint,  afterwards  becomes 
black.  This  property  would  doubtless 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  applying 
it  to  the  art  of  design.     But,  by  this 
method,  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  the 
object  become  discoloured,  and  the 
darker  parts  remain  white.   This  pro- 
daces  an  effect  contrary  to  fact ;  and, 
again,  the  continued  action  of  light  tends 
to  render  the  whole  dark.  Mr  Talbot*8 
method  would  seem  to  be  based  on 
the  use  of  the  salts  of  silver,  with  the 
addition  of  some  substance  or  covering 
to  prevent  the  further  action  of  light 
after  the  design  was  complete.     This 
discovery  will  doubtless  make  a  groat 
revolution  in  the  arts  of  design,  and, 
in  a  multitude  of  cases,  will  supersede 
old  methods  altogether  inferior.    The 
temporary  interest  of  many  may  at  first 
be  affected  ;  but  whatever  has  the  true 
character  of  good,  cannot  essentially 
do  mischief.     The  invention  of  print- 
ing soon  gave  employment  to  many 
more  than  were  employed  as  copyists. 
Even  in  our  own  time,  the  substitution 
of  steel  plates  for  engraving,  instead 
of  copper,  although  fifty  times  as  many 
oopiea  msty  be  taken  from  them,  has, 
bjr Ute  Bubstitution  of  good  ongravingt 
/ar  iadiffereni  ones,  so  extended  the 


demand,  that  more  steel  plates  an 
now  required  than  were  formerly  med 
of  copper. 

We  must  add  a  few  words  with  le* 
fercnce  to  science.  This  newly  dis- 
covered substance,  so  easily  acted 
upon  by  the  rays  of  light,  opens  a 
wide  field  for  photometric  experiments 
which  hitherto  have  been  hopeleu, 
more  particularly  on  the  light  of  the 
moon.  M.  Arago  recalls  to  our  at- 
tention some  experiments  made  by 
himself,  jointly  with  other  philoso- 
phers,  by  which  the  light  of  the  moon 
(300,000  times  less  than  that  of  the 
sun)  concentrated  by  the  most  poweN 
ful  glasses,  gave  no  indication  of  che- 
mical action  on  the  chloruret  of  sUver, 
nor  any  sign  of  heat  on  the  most  deli- 
cate thermometer.  We  should  be 
glad  to  know  if  any  experiments  have 
yet  been  made  with  the  concentrated 
light  of  tho  moon  on  tbermo-eleotrical 
apparatus,  which  may  be  constructed 
of  extreme  delicacy.  The  su^tanoe 
used  by  M.  Djguerre  is  evidently 
sensible  to  the  action  of  lunar  lighlL 
since,  in  twenty  minutes,  he  can  repre- 
sent, under  the  form  of  a  white  spet, 
tho  exact  image  of  this  luminary. 

M.  Biot,  who,  from  the  nature  of 
his  labours  in  the  fields  of  science,  takes 
a  lively  interest  in  the  diseovery  in 
question,  anticipates  much  from  the 
means  afforded  by  it  to  carry  oat 
the  analysis  of  some  of  the  most  ddi- 
cate  phenomena  of  nature.  M.  Da- 
guorre has,  it  is  asserted,  already  dia- 
covered  some  new  properties  of  Jighty 
and  is  still  carrying  on  the  invesdflra- 
tion." 

Here,  in  truth,  is  a  discovery  launch- 
ed upon  the  world,  that  must  make  a 
revolution  in  art.  It  is  impossible,  at 
first  view,  not  to  be  amused  at  the 
sundry  whimsical  views  the  coming 
changes  present.  But,  to  speak  more 
seriously,  in  what  way,  in  what  degree, 
will  art  be  affected  by  it  ?  Art  is  of 
two  kinds,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
has  two  walks,  the  imaginative  and 
the  imitative ;  the  latter  may,  indeed, 
greatly  assist  the  former,  but,  in  the 
strictfy  imitative,  imagrination  may  not 
enter  but  to  do  mischief.  They  may 
be  considered  therefore,  as  the  two 
only  proper  walks.  It  must  be  evident 
that  the  higher,  the  imaginative,  can- 
not immediately  bo  affected  by  the 
new  discovery— -it  is  not  tangible  to 
its  power  — 1>\«  ^qqIt^  of  the  mmd  can- 
not be  ix\\)m\\\«4  \o  i^\ft  inaXwMi  \t^ 
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lit  there  is  a  point  of  view  in 
,  may  be  bighly  detrimental  to 
which,  being  but  a  power  over 
Sf  must  collect  with  pains  and 
and  acquire  ^facility  of  draw- 
'ow»  it  is  manifoiit  that,  if  the 
in  lay  up  a  store  of  objects 
the  (at  first  very  tedious)  pro- 
iorrect  drawing,  both  his  mind 
haud  will  fail  him ;  the  mind 
;  readily  supply  wliat  it  docs 
•w  practically  and  familiarly, 
hand  must  bo  crippled  when 
to  execute  what  it  has  not 
dy  supplied  as  a  sketch.  Who 
ko  elaborate  drawings  from 
)r  from  life,  if  he  can  be  sup- 
a  more  perfect,  a  more  true 
»  and  in  the  space  of  a  few 
,  either  with  the  most  simple 
lost  complicated  forms  ?  How 
IT  will  apply  themselves  to  a 
y,  the  benefits  of  which  are  to 
mote,  as  an  ultimate  improve- 
id  will  forego  for  that  hope« 
Bnius  may  be  most  inclined  to 
mmediate  possession  ?  But  if 
could  really  be  schooled  to 
liscipline,  the  new  discovery^ 
ind  most  accurate  forms,  might 
aid  conception.  If  this  view 
ct,  we  may  have  fewer  artists; 
«  few,  who  will  "  spurn  do- 
nd  live  laborious  days,*'  will 
it  an  eminence  which  no  mo» 
id  possibly  no  ancient  noaster 
ihed. 

in  the  merely  imitative  walk, 
;  chiefly  for  scientific  purposes, 
s  of  machinery  and  objects  of 
history,  the  practice  of  art,  as 
lists,  will  bo  nearly  annihilated 
1  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  co- 
reprcseutations  made  by  the 
strumcnts — for  it  is  not  pre- 
hat  colour  will  be  produced  by 
process.  Our  mere  painters 
I  will  be  superseded,  for  our 
have  strangely  dropped  the 
)f  their  genius,  and  perched 
ves,  as  if  without  permission 
r,  before  the  walls  of  every 
id  city  in  Christendom,  and  of 
t  of  it ;  so  much  so,  that  after- 
ions,  judging  of  us  from  our 
n  annuals  and  other  produc- 
lay  pronounce  us  to  have  been 
ribed  race,  not  allowed  to  enter 
gates ;  pictorial  lepers^  com- 
:o  perform  quarantine  without, 
the  face  of  the  broad  smi,  if 
;  to  purify  us.     These  mere 


view-makers  will  be  superseded ;  for 
who,  that  really  values  views,  will  not 
prefer  the  real  representation  to  the 
less  to  be  depended  upon  ?  We  have  so 
little  taste  for  these  things,  that  we 
shall  say  so  much  the  bctter>  if  it  does 
not  throw  many  worthy  and  indu8« 
trious  men  out  of  employment.  Yet 
who  is  allowed  to  think  of  that  in  these 
days,  when  the  great,  the  universal 
game  of  '*  beggar  my  neighbour*'  is 
played  and  encouraged  with  such  avi- 
dity? Then  it  remains  to  be  consi- 
dered,— will  taste  be  enlarged  by  this 
invention  ?  Do  we  not  despise  what 
is  too  easily  attained  ?  Is  not  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world  at  once  the  in- 
citement and  the  reward  ?  Has  it  not 
greatly,  mainly,  a  reference  to  OW'' 
selves  i  It  is  what  man  can  do  by  his 
extraordinary  manual  dexterity  that 
we  are  so  prone  to  admire. 

People  prefer  a  poor  representation 
of  an  object  made  by  a  human  hand  to 
the  beauty  of  the  thing  itself.  They 
will  throw  away  a  leaf«  a  flower,  of 
exf^uiaite  beauty,  and  treasure  up  the 
veriest  daub,  that  shall  have  the  slight- 
est resemblance  to  it.  We  suspect  our 
love— our  admiration  of  art  arises,  in 
the  first  place,  because  it  is  art,  and  of 
man*s  hand.  This  is  a  natural  preju- 
dice, and  one  designed,  probably,  to 
bring  the  hands  nature  has  given 
us  to  their  utmost  power.  There  are 
things  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
at  first  sight  acknowledged  to  be  so  by 
all,  that  it  is  surprising  they  are  not  in 
common  use.  For  instance,  the  camera 
obscura — how  perfectly  fascinating  it 
is !  Yet,  how  unsatisfied  arc  people 
with  it,  because  it  is  not  of  a  human 
hand,  and  how  seldom  do  people,  even 
of  taste,  return,  as  it  might  have  been 
expected  they  would,  to  the  exhibition 
of  it  ?  We  are  afraid  something  of  this 
indifference  will  arise  from  tiie  new 
invention.  However  beautiful  may  be 
the  work  produced,  there  will  be  no 
friend  to  be  magnified,  no  great  artist 
for  the  amateurs  to  worship  with 
all  the  idolatry  of  their  taste,  or  of 
their  lack  of  it.  The  love  of  imitap 
tion,  innate  though  it  be,  and  so  de- 
terminate in  infant  genius  as  it  has 
ever  shown  itself,  will  undoubtedly  be 
checked  as  mere  idleness  ;  and,  in  lien 
of  improvement  by  practice,  the  yonng 
genius  will  be  surfeited  with  amuse- 
ments which  he  has  had  no  shave  lii. 
creating,  and  iox  ii\iQ«i&  vu^^^soka^a 
his  had  no  pwM.    M  VioAft  T^«m  >)» 
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fluous ;  and  so  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  picture,  were  there  a  too  marked 
and  abrupt  outline  of  tlie  terminating 
figure,  the  picture  would,  somewhat 
hardly,  end  there ;  but  the  group  must 
be  connected  with  their  employment, 
and  that  is  artificially  done  by  the  dra- 
pery of  that  figure  breaking  the  line 
which  would  otherwise  terminate  it, 
and  carried  beyond  and  immediately 
oyer  the  projection  of  the  boat.  And 
this  not  only  answers  the  purpose  in 
either  case,  but  by  the  very  sameness, 
almost  repetition  of  the  manner  of 
doing  it,  even  when  the  art  is  discover- 
ed, impresses  the  mind  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  whole.  Another  very 
striking  thing  in  the  arrangement  is, 
the  distance  from  Christ  to  St  Peter, 
being  as  if  measured  from  Christ  to 
the  end  of  the  picture,  which  includes 
the  sheep;  so  that  (if  we  may  so 
speak)  the  two  parts  in  the  covenant 
are  clearly,  at  first  view,  set  fortli ;  and 
then,  that  the  whole  of  the  disciples 
may  be  one  group,  and  equally  con- 
nected  with  Peter,  their  head  in  this 
instance,  and  Christ,  the  larger  mass, 
those  pressing  forward,  arc  admirably 
united  with  the  rest,  by  the  upright 
central  figure,  and  one  of  that  part  of 
the  group  mentioned,  with  the  head 
turned  towards  him.  Even  in  the  very 
back-ground,  the  parts  are  not  without 
object;  the  tall  building  over  the  heads 
of  the  last- mentioned  fic^ures  directs 
the  eye  to  them,  and  from  them  to 
either  side,  and  so  to  them  jointly  as 
a  whole.  Du  Bos  has  been  censured, 
for  too  easily,  in  this  picture,  distin- 
guishing the  character  of  Judas,  who 
had  hanged  himself  and  could  not  have 
been  present,  and  there  are  certainly 
but  eleven  disciples, — yet  the  charac- 
ter of  the  figure,  evidently  alluded  to, 
must,  we  think,  strike  every  one  as  of  a 
sinister  cast,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  figure  is  grasping  a  bag. 

The  same  clear  arrangement  is  made 
in  that  of  Paul  Preaching  at  Athens, 
St  Paul  perfectly  stands  alone,  al- 
though  the  figures  are  all  about  him, — 
and  so  his  audience,  though  of  several 
parts,  are  one  group.  The  figure  stand- 
mg  up,  facing  St  Paul,  is  the  key  of 
that  whole  group ;  and  the  figure  be- 
hind him,  and  those  in  the  opposite 
corner,  bring  the  whole  subject,  as  it 
were,  round  in  a  circle,  and  make  it' 
one,  by  connecting  all  its  parts.  We 
could  dwell  at  great  Jengtli  oo  these 
sortofarraagcmcnts,  which  are  infinite, 
to  show  that,  though  they  appear  so 


simple,  there  is  in  them  the  most  con- 
summate skill.    Here,  again,  is  Efymas 
the  Sorcerer.      Nothing  can  be  more 
distinct  than  the  two  parts — even  as 
in  a  court  of  justice :  on  the  one  side 
Paul,  on  the  other  Elymas, — you  see 
nothing  at  first  but  these  two — the  one 
to  utter  the  awful  punishment  from 
God,  the  other  at  the  same  instant  to 
feel  it.     The  accessaries  are  but  ac- 
cessaries,  and  attest  it.     And  mark 
how    they   are    connected  with    the 
principal  figures.      The  effect  upon 
Sergius  Paulus  was  to  be  told  ;  how 
open,  then,  is  the  space  between  him 
and  Saul  and  Elymas — and  how  very 
remarkably  are  all  the  hands  in  this 
picture  connected,  and  all  finally  tend 
to  the  denunciation,   or    rather  the 
marking   the   instant    effect    of    the 
denunciation,  on  the  sorcerer.     The 
hand  of  Saul  uttering  the  curse  is  in 
strong  light,  it  reaches,  not  in  perspec- 
tive but  in  fact,  to  the  right  hand  of 
Sergius  Paulus,  whose  left  is  towards 
Elymas,  and  thence  all  the  hands  are 
directed  to  the  sorcerer  but  one,  that 
of  a  woman,  whose  finger  points  to 
Saul— and  thus,  here  again,  one  extre- 
mity of  the  picture  communicates  with 
the  other :  nor  are  the  hands  of  the 
sorcerer  himself  to  be  forgotten,  which 
connect  the  proconsul  with  the  apostle. 
There  is  precisely  the  same  compli- 
cated arrangement  and  apparent  sim- 
plicity in  the  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes,  Christ  is  still  apart — the  worker 
of  the  miracle.     The  group,  though  in 
separate  boats,  is  still  one  group,  they 
are  connected  by  one  figure,  which,  in 
the  arrangement  belongs  to  both  ;  the 
very  light  and  shade  is  made  subservi- 
ent to  this  object,  and  hence  the  great 
simplicity.     We  know  these  remarks 
may  be  considered  technical,  and  do  not 
reach  the  greater  merits  of  these  won- 
derful pictures — they  are  intended  to 
be  so,  because,  if  they  are  technically 
true,  they  are  of  value  to  those  who  may 
not  have  made  similar  observations; 
and  may  lead  them  to  make  others 
of  the  kind,  by  which  we  are  quite 
sure  their  admiration  will  be  increased. 
And  we  cannot  but  add,  that,  in  the 
printe  of  the  day,  beautifully  executed 
and  very  costly,  you  will  scarcely  ever 
see  this  art  of  arrangement  practised. 
It  is  often  hard  to  say  what  is  the  sub- 
ject— what  the  principal  figure,  where 
there  are  many  claimants — ^yiVvalvk\.Vtt 
characteT  o£  beawV}  ^«a^^^,  Vwsx^ 
the   aletu  and  lYve  mcifeVrvwiN»  w^ 
blended  in  con^vAVOXi. 
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BANNISTER  THE  COMEDIAN. 


Tub  lives  of  actors  are  entitled  to 
all  the  natural  value  that  can  belong  to 
variety  and  vivacity  of  adventure,  to 
pleasantry  adopted  as  a  profession, 
and  to  an  habitual  intercourse  with  all 
that  b  strange,  showy,  and  original 
in  society.  They  sometimes  have 
another  and  a  higher  use.  If  they,  in 
their  darker  instances,  exhibit  fino 
faculties  abused  and  brilliant  oppor- 
tunities sacrificed  to  personal  vices, 
they  also,  and  not  seldom,  exhibit 
manliness  and  self-control,  steady  per- 
severance under  severe  ditficulties,  and 
the  comforts,  and  even  the  honours  of 
old  age,  achieved  through  impedi- 
ments which  might  have  broken  down 
.the  integrity,  or  wearied  tlie  fortitude 
of  many  a  prouder  name. 

Within  these  few  years,  "  Lives " 
of  the  principal  performers  of  the  last 
half  century  have  appeared.  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  they  have  made  a 
very  pleasing  addition  to  our  biogra- 
phicsd  stores.  They  have  recalled  the 
•hapes  and  voices  of  a  race  of  men, 
whose  memory  is  proverbially  fleet- 
ing ;  they  have  largely  added  to  the 
gay  and  harmless  anecdotes  of  private 
fe ;  and  they  have  unquestionably 
supplied  many  a  picture  of  the  past, 
which  could  have  been  preserved  in  no 
other  keeping,  and  which  will  be  receiv- 
ed with  interest  and  use  by  the  future. 
John  Bannister  was  born  at  Dept- 
ford,  May  12,  1760.  He  was  singu- 
lariy  fortunate  in  his  whole  career. 
Thrown  on  the  stage  in  boyhood,  he 
continued  the  especial  favourite  of 
that  very  flckle  mistress,  the  English 
public,  for  fl  ve-and-thirty  years — grew 
m  reputation  from  year  to  year — saw 
no  rival  in  his  own  delightful  styles- 
suffered  no  reverse  of  personal  suc- 
cess, and  no  personal  casualty — retain- 
ed his  fine  perceptions,  and  acquired 
skill  until  the  time,  and  long  after  the 
time,  when  the  stage  required  them 
no  more — retired  in  the  midst  of  pub- 
lic regret — in  his  retirement  lived  in 
competence,  quiet,  and  respectability^ 
and  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  full 

Eossession  of  his  faculties,  his  good- 
nmour,  and  the  respect  of  all  who 


had  ever  known  him,  died  without  a 
pang.  Old  wisdom  will  say  that  there 
was  a  reason  for  all  this.  His  grand- 
mother, immediately  on  his  birth,  had 
snatched  a  silver  spoon  from  the  side- 
board, and  put  it  to  the  iufant*s  mouth. 
The  old  proverb  has  seldom  been  more 
strictly  verified. 

Fate  seems  to  have  marked  him  for 
the  theatre.  His  father  Charles  was 
an  actor,  and,  like  himself,  an  especial 
favourite.  Charles  was  the  son  of  an 
officer  in  the  victualling  department  at 
Deptford.  A  company  of  strollers 
tempted  his  young  ambition  to  try  the 
stage.  His  fine  figure,  handsome  face, 
and  buoyant  spirits,  were  strong  qua- 
lifications. He  offered  himseli  to 
Drury  Lane — was  rejected  by  the  ma- 
nager— again  made  the  circuit  of  the 
country — and  attracting  the  notice  of 
Trote,  by  that  eccentric  yet  remark- 
able wit,  was  brought  back  to  Lon- 
don. The  life  of  the  stage  is  memo- 
rable fur  the  mistakes  made  by  clever 
men  relative  to  their  own  powers,  and 
the  circumstances  which  finally  point 
out  where  their  talents  lie.  Charles 
had  conceived  himself  to  be  born  for 
tragedy ;  and,  during  some  time,  he 
played  tragic  heroes  of  all  ranks,  from 
the  Richards  and  Romeos,  down  to 
those  humbler  victims  of  love  and 
ambition,  who  die  without  having  the 
honour  of  breaking  hearts  or  sub- 
verting dynasties.  Accident  disco- 
vered to  the  tragedian  that  he  could 
sing,  and  that  he. had  a  remarkably 
sonorous  yet  sweet  voice.  Singing 
was  then  the  delight  of  the  day  in 
private  life  ;  mimicry  has  always  been 
the  enjoyment  of  the  people  in  public. 
Charles  had  a  fine  voice,  a  fine  taste, 
and  a  copious  recollection  of  traits 
and  tones.  Hb  song  became  an  imi- 
tation, sometimes  serions,  oftener  bur- 
lesque, of  the  principal  singers  of  the 
period.  In  both  he  was  excellent. 
Garrick  once  took  Giordini,  the  fa- 
mous violinist,  to  hear  his  imitations 
of  Tenducci  and  Cbampneyo.  The 
violinist  declared  the  imitation  per- 
fect ;  sarcastically  remarking,  however, 
that  *'  it  had  one  fault, — the  voice  of 
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tbo  mimic  was  better  than  that  of 
dUier  of  the  originals." 

It  was  ODce  the  habit  of  all  actors, 
with,  perhaps,  the  single  exception  of 
the  greatest  among  them — Garrick, 
to  be  in  debt.  They  habitually  lived 
like  butterflies,  or  any  other  glittering 
creation  which  was  made  for  a  sum- 
mer, and  never  thought  of  any  thing 
beyond  the  day  of  sunshine.  This  has 
passed  away  with  other  fashions  of  the 
last  century,  and  some  of  our  contem- 
poraries have  even  exhibited  the  miser 
as  faithfully  off  the  stage  as  on.  But 
we  have  never  heard  of  a  wit,  ancient 
or  modem,  whether  in  the  days  of 
our  fathers  or  our  own,  who  had  not 
**  his  distresses  like  a  lord.'*  Whether 
it  is  that  wit  is  the  antipodes  to  pru- 
dence— that  the  expenditure  of  the  fan- 
cy runs  away  with  all  of  the  brain  that 
belongs  to  calculation — that  the  organ 
of  pleasantry  withers  the  organ  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ;  or  that 
nature,  in  giving  this  most  brilliant  of 
all  qnidities,  balances  her  bounty  by 
subtracting  common  sense,  the  fact 
is  certain,  that  no  wit  ever  escaped 
being  embarrassed  in  his  circumstan- 
ces. Charles  Bannister  gave  his  share 
of  evidence  to  the  maxim.  He  was  a 
capital  wit,  and  he  was  always  in  diffl- 
cultiea.  A  pleasantry  of  his  told  both. 
At  the  time  when  sJl  the  world  were 
talking  of  the  death  of  Sir  Theodosius 
BoughtoDy  in  1761,  who  was  poisoned 
by  laur^  water-^"  Poh,"  said  Charles, 
**  don*t  tell  me  of  your  laurel  leaves ; 
I  fear  none  but  a  bay-leaf/ "  (bdliff.) 

Hia  wit  was  so  redundant,  that  he 
could  afford  to  throw  it  away  even 
upon  his  son.  John,  when  a  mere  lad, 
had  exhibited  a  singular  fondness  for 
drawing,  and  used  to  sketch  heads 
cleverly,  for  each  of  which  Charles 
gave  him  a  shiUing.  On  some  occasions 
the  young  artist  wanted  the  shilling 
without  having  the  head  to  produce. 
He  would  make  some  alteration  in  an 
old  performance,  and  present  it  for  the 
customary  reward.  Charles,  rather 
dnnned  in  one  of  those  instances,  and 
smrprised,  perhaps,  to  find  that  he  had 
created  the  dun  in  his  own  family, 
exclaimed,  **  Why,  hang  it,  Jack,  you 
are  just  like  an  ordinary ;  come  when 
you  will,  it  is  always  a  ahiUing  a 

HEAD.'* 

But  Jack  was  a  seedling  of  the  same 
stock,  and  knew  how  to  throw  back 
the  plaaaantrf  fretb  pmnted.  Once, 
wAea  he  bad  cMused  lus  fkther  some 


alight  irritation,  the  offence  was  mark- 
ed by  <<  Jack,  Til  cut  you  off  with  v 
shilling.*'  <'  I  wbh,  father,**  said  Jack, 
<«  you  would  give  it  to  me  now,'*  His 
father,  delighted  at  the  kindred  epirit^ 
gave  him  much  more  than  he  had 
asked. 

The  ruling  passion  sometimes  dere- 
lopes  itself  slowly,  but  sometimea 
bursts  through  all  circumstances. 
Young  Bannister  had  been  intended  for 
a  painter,  and  sent  to  study  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  but  there  he  made  himself 
remarkable  by  practical  jokes.  As 
NoUekens  afterwards  observed,  he 
used  to  frighten  old  John  Moser  ter- 
ribly with  his  tragedy  tricks.  Moser 
was  the  keeper  of  the  Academy.  The 
more  regular  artists  were  said  to  be 
glad  when  he  left  them.  His  faee- 
tiousness  put  them  out  of  their  way, 
but  he  was  probably  a  favourite ;  and, 
when  he  had  fully  abandoned  the  pro- 
fession, old  Moser  himself  took  a  whole 
box  to  patronize  his  first  appearance 
on  the  stage.  The  theatre,  of  course^ 
was  to  Bannister  not  what  it  is  to  so 
many  others,  a  new  world.  He  had 
constantly  followed  his  father  to  the 
green-room,  where  his  handsome  face 
and  lively  manners  had  already  ob- 
tained for  him  the  soubriquet  ot  Cn^ 
pid.  Even  managerial  majesty  had 
for  him  but  few  alarms.  From  his 
boyish  davs  he  had  been  a  carrier  of 
messages  from  his  father  to  Garrick^ 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  see  that 
singular  person  in  all  his  yariety  of 
moods.  Garrick  seems  to  have  been 
the  actor  in  a  more  entire  sense  than 
any  man  within  the  memory  of  the 
stage.  He  was  acting  in  every  thought 
and  gesture,  in  every  hour  and  occa- 
sion of  life.  When  the  boy  brought 
the  letter,  the  manager  would  some- 
times put  on  a  frowning  countenance, 
and  affect  anger ;  at  others  affect  deaf- 
ness ;  at  others  lose  his  articulation  and 
hesitate,  or  suddenly  throw  every  fea- 
ture into  grotesque  conyulsion ;  and 
then,  when  he  fountl  his  young  spec- 
tator on  the  point  of  laughing  in  his 
face,  he  would  finish  the  farce  by  a 
burst  of  unrestrained  merriment.  Ban- 
nister was  but  eighteen  when  he  com- 
menced his  theatrical  life.  Nature 
had  been  Uberal  in  her  gifts :  he  was 
of  good  height,  well  formed,  with  a 
remarkably- brilliant  though  small  eye, 
and  a  Tolce,  iiVv\fi\i»  \\i<csQi!|gci  \itA.xKQ3Bw- 
cally  effec^^e>ii^  ^  w!ir»  ^^^»  «»^^ 
sweet,  and  v^di^^*   \>%»Ksn%  '^v 
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portraiture.     He  had  all  the  Tiyacity  their  varieties^  from  hatred  to  love, 

without  the  sting.      Garrick  was  a  and  of  all*  the  degrees  of  intellect  from 

great  imitator.     His  propensity  was  idiocy  up  to  genius. 

so    strong,  that  he  was  perpetually  The  course  of  theatres^  like   the 

imitating  some  oue  or  other,  as  if  course  of  true  loye>  seldom  has  run 

imeonsciously .     In  private   life,    he  smooth ;  and  the  expedients  to  restore 


gave  the  happiest  resemblances  of  all 
his  friends ;  in  public^  he  gave  por^ 
traits  of  the  living  actors,  touching 
every  peculiarity,  yet  without  offence. 
Foote  was  dexterous,  but  unsparing ; 
he  touched  not  foibles,  but  deformities; 


the  smoothness  of  the  current  have 
been  as  numberless  as  they  have  been 
generaUy  unsuccessful.  We  have  seen 
balloons  and  buU-fights  come  to  the 
aid  of  Shakspeare ;  stag-hunts  and 
horse-races  summoned  to  revive  the 


and  accordingly  contrived   to  make    jaded  appetites  ofthe  lovers  of  comedy 


himself  dreaded  by  one  half  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  hinted  by  the  other. 
On  this  mimic,  Churchill,  who  hated 
and  yet  resembled  him,  laid  the  lash> 
in  these  vigorous  lines  :-^ 

**  Doth  a  man  stutter,  look  asquint,  or  halt, 
Mimics  draw  humour  out  of  nature's  fault, 
With  personal  defects  their  mirth  adorn, 
And  bang  misfortune  out  to  public  scorn. 
Even    I,  whom  nature  cast    in   hideous 

mould. 
And  having  made,  she  trembled  to  behold, 
Beneath  a  load  of  mimicry  may  groan. 
And  find  that  nature's  errors  are  my  own.*' 

Bannister*s  good-nature  was  once 
exercised  strongly  on  this  subject. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  for  an 


farce  and  melodrama ;  and,  at  this 
moment,  two  theatres  crowded,  to  see 
the  feats  of  two  menageries ;  while 
Melpomene  and  Thalia  are  no  where 
to  be  seen  on  earth,  except  fixed  out- 
side  the  walls  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  For  this  we  attach  not  the 
slightest  blame  to  the  managers.  It 
is  the  public  taste.  The  public  taste 
dictates  to  the  public  servants,  and, 
instead  of  lauding  them  as  heroes,  we 
should  think  them  simpletons,  for  sa* 
crificing  themselves  and  their  honeci 
to  the  imaginary  honour  of  the  dranoa. 
Let  the  people  choose  better,  and  au- 
thors write  better ;  and  the  managers 
will  be  as  willing  as  either.  Let  it  be 
the  public  command  that  nothing  but 
actor  to  give  up  ani/  thing  by  which i    French  farces  shall  be  suffered  on  the 


he  makes  what  is  technically  called 
**  a  hit;"  or,  if  there  be  a  superior  dif- 
ficulty, it  is  to  prevail  on  himself  to 
give  up  a  successful  caricature.  Bens- 
ley,  the  actor,  was  a  public  favourite 
in  the  higher  parts  of  tragedy,  but  his 
pompous  manner,  lofty  stride,  and  the 
general  and  unnatural  stateliness, 
which  once  were  deemed  essential  to 
the  kings  and  heroes  of  the  stage,  of- 


stage.  Let  the  nobility  desert  the 
stage,  and  spend  their  patronage  on 
the  unnatural  absurdities  and  exhaust- 
ing longueurs  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
and  the  process  must  go  on,  till  the 
drama  is  made  up  as  much  of  frivolity 
as  the  Queen's  'Theatre  is  of  paint  and 
pasteboard. 

One  of-  the  novel  contrivances  of 
Bannister's  early  time,  was  the  coali- 


fered  attractive  food  to  Bannister.   Of  tion  (abhorred  name)  of  the  two  great 

course,  Bensley  frequently  figured  on  theatres.  By  this  ridiculous  and  vexa- 

the  stage,  when  the  true  man  was  ab-  tious  arrangement,  the  actors  were  to 

sent.     Vexed  at  this  species  of  cele-  be  transferred  from  house  to  house, 

brity,  he  begged  to  have  the  <'  cha-  as  the  exigencies  of  the  night,  or,  as 

racter  withdrawn,"  on  the  ground  of  it  seems,  even  of  the  house,  might 

its  actual  injury  to  him  in  his  profes-  demand.  Thus  the  actor  was  alternately 

sion,  and  Bannister  gave  it  up  without  fiung  from  the  heights  of  tragedy  into 

delay.     After  this,  what  becomes  of  the  depths  of  burlesque  ;  and  the  same 

the  continence  of  Scipio  ?  performer  might  be  dancing  in  all  the 

But  the  singular  versatility  of  his  antics  of*'  My  Grandmother"  at  Drury 


features  entitled  him  to  work  other 
wonders,  scarcely  intelligible  by  men 
of  more  stubborn  visages.  Once  he 
thus  copied  in  the  life  all  the  heads  of 
a  volume  of  Lavater,  Simply  placing 
himself  in  a  position  which  enabled 
him  to  have  a  view  of  his  own  coun- 
tenance, he  gave  a  succession  of  living 
likenesses  of  the  passions  through  all 


Lane,  within  the  hour  in  which  he 
had  stalked  before  Hamlet,  bringing 
with  him  **  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts 
from  hell,"  and  making  the  Crown 
Prince's  hair  stand  on  end.  But  this 
childish  plan  soon  wearied  the  actors, 
next  wearied  the  town ;  and,  finallv, 
before  tiie  end  of  the  season,  effectually 
wearied  the  managers^ 
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In  1778,  Banniiter  mtde  his  first  berland  wis  the  Apollo  who  eq^j 

appeannce  in  London,  and  in  tragedy,  dispensed  physic  and  fame.     His  an- 

Nothing  could   be  moro  favourable  tipathy  to  the  young  author  of  Tke 

than  his  introduction,  except  his  asso-  Rivais,  The  Duenna^  and  the  School 

elation,  for  Garrick  was  his  tutor  in  ^/Scamfa/,  must  have  been  incurable; 

the  part  of  Zaphns,  which  he  had  and  Sheridan,  to  show  him  the  awk^ 

resigned   to  the  debutant,    and  his  wardness  of  indulging  it,  flung  The 

Palmira  was  the  well  known,   then  Crtiiconhim,likeaswarmof  homet«» 

superlatively  lovely,  and  perhaps  then  to  cling  and  sting  till  his  authorship 

innocent,  Mrs  Robinson.     Davics  de-  was  tormented  out  of  the^theatre  and 

scribes  this  performance,  **  as  con-  out  of  tho  world, 

oeived  justly,  and  with  accuracy,  and  But  what  is  the  value  of  theatrical 

sometimes  executed  boldly  and  vigor-  criticism,  especially  from  theatrical 

ously."    Poor  Davies  seldom  ventured  men,  when  Garrick,  confessedly  the 

on  any  thing  so  distinct  as  this,  yet  prince  of  actors  and  the  most  experi« 

two  of  his  epithets  are  expletive.     It  enced  of  all  men  in  the  public  taste, 

is,  however,  evident,  that  he  had  not  actually  cut  up  Hamlet,  and  presented 

penetration  to  discover  the  future  man  it  in  this  mutilated  form  to  the  stage  ? 

in  the  boy,  however  bold,  or  find  out  Boaden,  the  biographer  of  the  late 

the  first  comedian  of  the  coming  age,  John  Kemble,  found  the  copy  of  this 

in  tho  trembling    representative    of  extraordinary  work  in  his  library,  it 

Zaphna.     But  Zaphna  had  other  dis-  having  been  given  as  a  present  from 

tinctions :  it  was  the  last  part  which  Mrs  Garrick.     He  thus  describes  the 

Garrick  ever  played  (he  died  January  massacre : — **  Garrick    cut   out    the 

15,  1779),  and  it  was  tho  finale  of  old  voyage  to  England,  and  the  execution 

Sheridan*s  Dublin  theatre ;  his  ma-  of  Rosincrantz  and  Gruiideiistem,  who 

nagement  and  his  fortunes  all  being  had  made  love  to  the  employment, 

mined  by  a  riot,  in  which  he  had  the  and  marshalled  his  way  to  knavery.*' 

absurdity  to  resist  a  whole  audience,—  This,  perhaps,   might  be    forgiven, 

and  to  resist  them,  if  possible,  for  the  But  the  adroit  manager  **  cut  out  the 

greater  absurdity  of  refusing  to  recite  ftineral  of  Ophelia,  with  all  the  wis- 

a  few  foolish  unes  out  of  a  vapid  dom  of  the  prince  and  the  jocularity 

play.  of  the  grave-diggers."    Forthepur- 

But  this  season  (1790)  presented  the  pose  of  condensing  the  action,  '<  Ham- 
public  with  a  dramatic  chef  dceuvrey  let  is  made  to  burst  in  upon  the  king 
The  Critic;  a  farce  which  has  no  and  court,  when  Laertes  reproaches 
title  to  the  name,  only  because  it  de-  him  with  his  father's  and  sister's 
serves  a  better.  It  has  been  long  es-  deaths.  The  exasperation  of  both  is 
tablished  so  completely  above  rivalry,  at  its  height ;  when  the  king  inter- 
in  its  keenness  of  perception  and  poses,  and  declares  that  his  wrath  at 
happiness  of  satire,  as  to  be  almost  Hamlefs  rebellious  spirit,  in  not  de- 
wholly  without  even  an  imitator,  parting  for  England,  shall  fall  heavy. 
Whether  Sheridan  constructed  his  Then  feel  you  mine,  says  Hamlet,  and 
piece  as  an  instrument  of  torture  for  stabs  him."  The  rest  is  huddled  up 
Cumberland,  or,  finding  him  fit  it  with  tho  rapidity  of  a  scene-shifter, 
when  it  was  made,  screwed  him  in  And  all  this  was  told,  not  in  Shak- 
while  the  English  language  endures,  spcare*s  language,  but  in  that  of  some 
is  a  question  which  Sheridan  could  adventurous  genius  in  the  manager's 
never  bo  persuaded  to  solve.  But  closet.  The  attempt  to  mend  Shak- 
noither  in  France  nor  Spain  is  there  spearc's  piiraseology,  however,  was 
any  thing  so  witty,  so  pungent,  and  laughed  at ;  and  the  play,  thus  im- 
80  characteristic  as  the  first  act  of  The  proved,  naturally  returned  to  the  dark- 
Critic,  Cumberland  certainly  deserved  ness  from  which  it  came.  Yet  Gar- 
to  be  taught  that  he  could  feel.  He  rick  was  rather  vain  of  his  alteration ; 
was  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  side  of  and  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Young, 
every  theatrical  writer;  a  sneer  and  in  l773,hewritcs,that''hisprodnciDg 
a  scoff  waited  upon  every  man*s  sue-  Hamlet  with  alterations  was  tho  most 
cess.  It  is  true  ttiat  the  sneer  was  ac-  imprudent  thing  he  ever  did ;  but  he 
companied  by  a  bow,  and  the  scoff  by  had  sworn  that  he  would  not  leave  the 
M  compWmenX,  and  both  enually  po-  stage  until  he  had  rescued  that  noble 
Juhedand  contcmptuons.  But  excel-  play  from  all  the  rubbish  of  the  fifth 
Jffoce  was  not  to  bo  forgiven,  nnd  Cum"    acl;'^   add\ng»  ^^li^sm  sliXftt^^'^ti  ^vk 
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f    laerffed  wiUi  general  approbadony  of  pleafliire>  aad  then  her  talents  mnst 

ksyosd  my  meat  Tiin  expectations.*'  be  taxed  to  support  his  dissipation.'* 

Bat  this  stigma  was  not  to  be  loft  on  The  prognostics  were  untme.     Ban« 

tlM  great  bard.  Mter  Garrick's  death  nister's   thoughtlessness    of   manner 

the  plaj  was  restored ;   and  it  was  never  corrupted  his  heart.     His  life 

among  the  laurels  of  young  Bannister  was  domestic,  and  public  feeling  was 

that  he  was  appointed  to  perform  the  never  outraged  by  any  deviation  from 

principal  part.    Still,  the  adherents  of  tho  conduct  of  a  husband. 

Garrick  looked  upon  the  restoration  But  the  great  luminary  of  the  theatre 

as  an  offence  to  his  fame  ;  and  even  in  our  generation  was  now  to  arise. 

twenty-four  years  after,  as  Bannister,  In  1782,  Sarah  Siddons  appeared  in 

one  night  in  the  green-room,  happened  Drury  Lane.     She  had,  some  years 

to  say  to  Waldron,  **  Do  you  know  before,  made  an  attempt ;  and  so  pre- 

who  first  restored   the  scene  of  the  carious  is  even  the  highest  order  o« 

grave-diggers,  and  played  Hamlet  on  ability  when  first  exposed  to  the  trials 

the  occasion?     It  was  I." — Waldron  of  the  stage,  that  even  Siddons  had 

replied,  '*  Yes,  and  you  ought  to  have  failed,  had  retired  in  discouragement^ 

known  better ;  had  Garrick  been  alive  and  seems  to  have  thought  of  wholly 

he  woidd  have  been  angry  with  you  ;*'  abandoning  the  profession.     But  she 

oddly  adding,  that  if  he  should  meet  now  felt  her  genius,  and  at  her  first 

Garrick  in  a  better  place,  his  first  ex«  step  on  the  boards  (October  10, 1782)» 

pression  would  be,  I  am  glad  to  see  seized  on  all  the  celebrity  that  tha 

you.  Jack ;  and  his  second.  Why  did  the  boards  can  give.     In  this  season 

you  restore  the  grave- diggpers  ?  of  triumph,  the  circle  of  her  perform* 

Yet,  to  the  best  of  players,  the  life  ances  was  remarkably  limited, — Isa* 

of  the  stage  is  what  is  termed  "  up-  bella,  in  which  she  had  made  her  first 

hUlwork,"  and  Bannister  had,  for  many  appearance,  Euphrasia,  Jane  Shores 

years,  his  share  of  the  drudgery.  The  Calista,  Belvidera,  and  Zara. 

chief  torture  of  a  clever  actor  must  be  The  enthusiasm  with  which  she  wit 

to  play  a  dull  part ;  and  Bannister*s  received  was  boundless  and  nniversal» 

cleverness  often  actually  fixed  him  in  I'he  theatre  was  railed  off,  a  part  of 

parts  which  no  man  could  play  with  the  pit  being  converted  into  boxes. 

effect,  because  few  but  himself  could  The  frouts  of     the    galleries   were 

play  them  at  all.     One  of  those  un-  secured^  at  an  eariy  hour  for  ladies, 

happy  characters,  Lord  Falbridge,  in  and  crowds,  every  night,  were  obliged 

TAe  Erujlish   Merchant,   a  comedy  to  retire  from  the  doors.     When  the 

by  the  elder  Colman,  was  thus  fas-  tragedy  was  ended,  the  great  majority 

tened  on  him,  and  he  seems  to  have  of  the  audience  went  away,  unable  to 

inherited  a  kind  of  uniform  of  dulness  sit  out  the  afterpiece,  or  disdaining  t6 

for  this  and  similar  parts.     '*  There  mingle  their  high-raised  recollections 

was,"  says  one  of  his  chroniclers,  "  a  with  any  thing  iheXcould  follow.  The 

very  persevering  sky-coloured  suit  of  old  playgoers  attempted  to  make  faint 

laced  clothes  lugged  out  of  tho  Hay.  battle  for  the  fame  of  the  Cibben* 

market  wardrobe  on  such  occasions  ;  Crawfords,  and  Yateses :  but  it  was 

and  Jack  Bannister,  in  his  light-blue  hopeless ;  the  extraordinary  woman 

and  silver,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  before  them  combined  all  past  excel- 

was,  to  all  play-goers  at  this  time,  as  lencies,  and  the  critics  forgot  their 

infallible  a  token  of  a  clever  young  own  recollections  in  applause.     All 

actor  in  a  bad  part,  as  deep  mourning  this,  in  the  present  state  of  the  stage^ 

is  a  sign  of  death  in  a  family.^'  must  seem  extravagant.     Yet  even 

In  1783,  Banuister  did,  perhaps,  the  this  does  injustice  only  by  its  inade- 

wiscst  of  the  many  wise  things  of  his  quacy.     The  power  of  Siddons  is  in* 

life — he  married.     The  lady  was  a  conceivable  but  by  those  who  have 

Miss  Harper,  a  singer  at  the  Haymar-  seen  her.     Uniting  singular  beauty 

ket,  with  a  sweet  voice,  a  pretty  face,  with  grace  in  her  early  life,  she  won 

and  an  honest  fame.      The  general  the  heart  before  she  spoke.  When  she 

prognostics  of  the  world  were  rather  spoke,  she  penetrated  it.     Her  voice 

aj^ainst  the  lady's  wisdom  on  the  occa-  was  at  once  incomparably  sweet  and 

sion.     "  That  poor  giri,"  said  they,  powerful,  her  conception  instinctivdy 

<<  has  saved  some   money,  and  that  true;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  com^ 


thoughtless  fellow  will  squander  it  all,     bined  was  a  tragic  faculty  which 
Her  fortune  will  afford  a  short  period    ercised  the  most  Angular  andunlimHed 
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force  over  every  -feeling.  No  other 
actress  perhaps  ever  possessed  such  a 
spell  for  dissolving  her  whole  audience 
into  a  passion  of  tears — for  creating 
such  mingled  pain  and  delight — and> 
without  the  slightest  exaggeration  on 
her  part,  throwing  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  hearts,  by  a  single  gesture  or 
even  a  single  look,  into  something  lit- 
tle short  of  convulsion.  Of  course, 
all  the  favours  that  success  brings 
in  its  train  poured  in  upon  this  pre- 
eminent performer.  Her  salary  was 
instantly  raised — she  had  two  benefits 
in  the  season — and,  as  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  marks  of  public  honour 
that  could  be  offered,  the  bar  raised  a 
subscription,  presented  with  an  address, 
of  his  accustomed  eloquence,  by  the 
celebrated  Erskine. 

The  fame  of  the  actress  brought 
forward  her  brothers,  Stephen  and 
John  Kemble.  Both  took  high  ground 
at  their  first  step ;  both  had  acquired 
a  name  in  the  provincial  theatres ;  but, 
unluckily,  there  was  one  name  which 
preceded  both,  yet  was  appropriated 
to  neither.  "  The  great  Mr  Kemble 
is  engaged — is  coming — is  come,*'  was 
the  phrase :  all  was  perplexity.  But 
a  London  season  settles  every  thing. 
Stephen  Kemble  played  Shakspeare*s 
characters  with  the  greatest  rotundity 
of  stomach  ever  seen  before  on  the  me- 
tropolitan stage.  John  played  them 
majestically,  if  coldly,  and  with  force, 
if  not  with  nerve.  The  distinction 
was  thenceforth  clear,  between  the 
" great"  Mr  Kemble  and  the  "  big" 
Mr  Kemble.  John's  first  appearance 
in  London  was  at  Covent  Garden,  in 
Hamlet  (30th  October,  1783). 

Ttie  novelty  of  the  season  was 
General  Burgoyne's  Comedy,  The 
Heiress,  the  fashionable  product  of 
a  man  of  fashion ;  neither  inelegant 
nor  unnatural,  yet  too  commonplace 
for  character,  and  too  feeble  for  inter- 
est. Like  other  new  fashions,  it 
lived  its  season,  and  then  was  inca- 
pable of  return.  It  is^mentioned  here, 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  Mrs  Inchbald's 
remark.  The  subject'  seems  to  have 
given  pungency  to  a  pen  seldom 
guilty  of  either  point  or  precision. 
*'  Burgoyne  was  complete  in  medio- 
crity. He  sent  the  most  pathetic 
accounts  from  America  of  the  surren- 
der of  his  whole  army.  The  style 
charmed  every  body,  but  he  had  better 
J^MVo  beaten  the  enemy  and  misspelt 
0rerjr  word  of  bis  despatch ;  for  BO, 


Erobably,  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
orough  would  have  done  both  the 
one  and  the  other." 

There  are  few  anecdotes  told  in  fa- 
vour of  Footers  magnanimity  ;  yet  one 
deserves  to  be  told.  The  epilogue  to 
his  farce  of  The  Minor  contained  a 
burlesqueof  the  style  and  mannerof  the 
well-known  Whitfield,  under  the  title 
of  Dr  Squintem.  During  the  run  of 
the  farce,  it  happened  that  Whitfield 
died.  The  epilogue  was  withdrawn. 
On  its  being  loudly  called  for  by  the 
audience,  Foote  came  forward,  and 
said,  that  he  was  incapable  of  holding 
up  the  dead  to  ridicule. 

The  claims  of  the  patent  theatres 
have  always  been  a  source  of  jealousy. 
At  this  period.  Palmer,  an  actor  of 
some  reputation,  attempted  to  try  their 
strength  by  setting  up  a  theatre  in 
the  Tower  district,  which  he  called 
the  Royalty  Theatre;  his  pretension 
being  founded  on  the  idea  that  the 
district  called  the  Tower  Hamlets 
was  Royalty,  that  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  Tower  had  there  the 
rights  of  the  King  at  Westminster, 
and  that  this  officer  had  been  unwise 
enough  to  grant  him  a  license.  No- 
thing could  be  more  unquestionable 
than  that  this  license  was  in  the  teeth 
of  the  law,  and  the  vagrant  act  (17th 
George  II.)  gave  a  summary  power 
of  imprisonment  to  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  before  whom  any  performers 
should  be  brought,  as  an  oflTender 
against  the  law.  At  this  theatre, 
Braham  made  his  first  appearance. 
Palmer,  in  the  first  instance,  evaded 
prosecution  by  giving  up  the  regular 
drama ;  but  the  appearance  of  oppres- 
sion always  produces  popularity  in 
England.  The  people  crowded  Pal- 
mer's theatre,  and  he  took  good  care 
not  to  leave  them  ignorant  of  his  sense 
of  injury.  He  was  continually  intro- 
ducing nits  at  what  he  called  tne  seve- 
rity of  the  law.  He  lamented  in  a 
prologue,  his  restricted  condition  : — 

"  Should  I  from  Shakspearo  but  a  scene 

retail, 
A  moral  sentence  drags  me  to  a  gaol." 

And,  in  a  scene  representing  a  vocal 
club.  Bannister  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  a  glee  to  this  effect : 

"  Come,  come,  my  boys,  lets  sing  a  catch. 

Other  voiceg, 
"  A  match,  a  match  ! 

Ont  voice, 
**  Beware  ot  caXAYkiBiQ\«i, 
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,  mod  dukholes,  and  order  which  was  itiginatized  n 

vagraot ;— 'tis  a  fact !  the  repression  of  genius.     A  erowd 

Bannister.  of  moshroom  theatres  were  suflerad  to 

-atop  1  let  me  look  at  the  act.    exist,  which  hate  shown  little  else  in 

examined  the  book).  their  performances  than  alternations 

I  ma  gcDUeman !—  ^f  diilness  and  ribaldry ;  in  their  per- 

I  he  one*  formers  the  humblest  specimens  oi  the 

:"Sn  Covent  G«i.n.  P«>fe»i<«;«.dinthe&,e.of  thdf 

JBannitter  managers   the    successive  grades  of 

your  odious  explknation.  bankruptcy.     As  the  general  result, 

'  '^  the  stage  was  never  so  depressed  as  at 

I  the  King,  ^^  moment ;  all  anthor^ip  seems  to 

oval  in  spite  of  inforaaUon.-         ^*^®  shrank  away  from  its  contact 

and  a  new  actor  is  next  in  rarity  to  a 
he  performances  were  not  so  new  planet.  Of  course,  if  this  eon- 
,  but  that  an  information  was  dition  of  things  is  ever  to  be  cured,  it 
dust  Charles  Bannister  and  must  be  by  returning  to  the  old  spirit 
3ers  for  playing  in  entertain-  of  the  dramatic  laws.  The  license  of 
f  the  stage,  contrary  to  the  those  pitifhl,  dreary,  and  mendicant 
and  the  justice,  whose  name  receptacles  for  pauperism,  calling  it- 
pie,  convicted  and  committed  self  a  company,  must  be  revoked ;  the 
)ut  another  magistrate,  most  wretched  imitations  of  the  drami^ 
and  irregularly,  superseded  which  dismce  even  the  suburbs,  rnnsl 
'ant.  This  incident  occasioned  be  forbidden ;  and,  if  Uie  Lord  Cham- 
)annister*8  usual  happy  puns,  berlain  can  find  time  from  carr;yiDg 
ras  related  with  great  humour  the  Queen's  knife  and  fork  or  stan£ 
ct  by  Lee  Lewis,  while  exhi-  ing  with  a  white  rod  behind  her  chair, 
drunken  man,  in  the  Lecture  for  enqidring  into  tha  nature  of  the 
is,  at  the  Royalty.  *'  I  said  performances  at  those  equally  dull 
kably  good  thing,"  exclaimed  and  profligate  places  of  euibition,  the 
nkard,  "  better  than  Charles  dramas  tnemselves  must  be  thrown 
er  said  to  the  justice ;  per-  back  to  their  Parisian  authors,  and 
u  don*t  know  what  that  was  ?  left  to  the  congenial  hotbed  of  the 
'  says  his  worship,  says  he,  Continent.  But  notibing  of  those  wiU 
s,  you  are  a  vagabond,  and  Til    be  done,  and  the  drama  is  doomed. 

padlock  upon  you.*  <  Will  About  this  time  John  Kemble'sniai^ 
aid  Charles ;  '  why,  then,  1*11  riage  amused  the  public  with  a  little 
mt  the  Staple,' "  romance.     One  of  the  daughters  of  a 

ly  be  presumed  that  the  mana-    noble  lord,  formerly  holding  high  of- 
the  regular  theatres  did  not    fice,  but  then  living  in  retirement,  had 
Iraly  upon  this  attempt  to  evade    fdlen  in  love  wiUi  the  graceful  and! 
ght.    They  issued  a  well-rea-    showy  actor,  merely  from  seong  him 
rotest  against  it;  in  which  they    on  the  stage.    Remble  was  sent  for 
led,  and  with  truth,  as  the    by  the  father,  and,  to  his  astonishment, 
have  very  fully  found,  that    acquunted   with   the   circumstanee. 
s  but  the  beginning,  not  mere-    The  noble  lord  told  him  further,  that 
icroaehments  on  the  rights  of    it  was  in  his  power  to  do  him  either  a 
ten  tees,  but  of  injuries  to  all    great  evil  or  a  great  favour;  andthat# 
hed  theatrical  property,  degpra-    if  he  would  do  the  latter,  by  relieving 
to  the  public  taste,  and  im-    him  from  all  apprehension  of  the  lady*s 
hmcut  to  the  regular  drama :    indulging  her  fantasy,  and  relieve  nun 
3  should  have  similar  houses    effectual^,  by  marrying  any  one  else 
;  up  in  all  the  outskirts,  whose    for  whom  he  might  have  an  attaeh- 
rs  would  preclude  their  success ;    ment,  his  wife  should  receive  a  dower 
t  the  rum  of  all  would  be  the    of  L.5000.    KemUe  immediately  pro- 
consequence.    This  argument    posed  for  Bftrs  Brereton,  a  pretty  ae- 
prevailed  at  the  time,  and    tress  in  the  company,  and  the  marnaape 
1  saw  her  two  great  theatres    took  place  without  delay.    But  tie 
1,  until  our  modern  era  of  uni-    amusing  part  of  the  tale  is,  that  the 
change  came  to  enlighten  the    afiUcted  and  magnanimona  faJthm  W 

The   clamour  rose   against    stanfly  Tecavei^\^i^finX3t|VDi^NMft. 
rhich  was  pronounced  tyrsiunjf    Ub  meniOty«»OU\^ti^VfS^Q0Ak\A^ 
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iflk'  Hiqr^  ^^^  ^  "^Imii  prepariDg  for  ought  not  to  bo  forgotten.  On  the  re- 
Hm  diiel>  he  had  seen  him  keep  the  appearance  of  the  celebrated  singerand 
luMise  in  an  eestasy  of  merriment  for  beauty^MniBilliDgton,  all  other  female 
nuLDj  minutes  together,  without  speak-  singers,  of  course,  gave  way  at  once  ; 
lag  a  single  word.  Bannisters  brief  and  Bannister,  as  he  would  not  suffer 
bat  characteristic  epitaph,  on  hearing  his  wife's  feelings  to  be  hurt  by  sinking 
of  his  death,  was — **  Alas,  poor  Ed-  into  an  inferior  level  where  she  had  so 
win!  I  knew  him  intimately.  Ho  long  taken*  the  lead,  withdrew  her 
wasachoiceactor,  and  a  pleasant  club  from  the  stage.  At  the  time  of  his 
eompanion.  His  career  was  short  and  marriage,  he  had  settled  upon  her  all 
brilliant ;  it  was  a  firework — a  sort  of  the  money  which  she  had  previously 
squib — bright,  dazzling,  sputtering,  realized,  and  had  entered  into  a  cove* 
and  off  with  a  pop." — Edwin  was  an-  nant  that  the  produce  of  her  perfor- 
other  of  the  theatrical  examples  which,  mance  should  be  laid  by  until  a  certain 
with  competence  and  enjoyment  with-  sum  had  been  accumulated.  When 
in  their  grasp,  prefer  living  in  discom-  she  was  about  to  retire,  Bannister 
fort  and  dying  in  beggary.  He  en-  acquainted  her  trustee  with  his  inten- 
feebted  his  powers  by  excess  of  brandy,  tions,  and  paid,  from  his  own  means, 
until  he  died  degraded,  and  worn  out  the  sum  that  was  still  deficient.  This 
with  disease.  Yet  his  powers  were  was  his  answer,  and  none  could  be 
originally  so  strong,  that  even  his  ex-  better,  to  the  suspicions  entertained 
eesses  could  scarcely  impair  his  popu-  of  his  character  at  the  timo  of  their 
larity.  To  the  last,  he  was  an  uni-  union.  The  character  of  actors  has 
Tersal  favourite ;  and,  when  he  died,  been  greatly  improved  ever  since  that 
men  looked  round  the  stage,  in  doubt  day  ;  but  no  man,  at  any  period,  could 
where  they  were  to  find  a  succes-  deserve  or  desire  a  happier  testi- 
Bor.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  general  im-  mony  than  that  given  to  Bannister  by 
provement  of  manners,  that  an  intoxi-  Boaden,  the  theatrical  writer,  in  the 
eated  actor  is  now  not  to  be  seen  on  following  words  :^ 
the  stage ;  that  no  favouritism  could  "  Men,  when  made  up  of  whims, 
withstand  this  evidence  of  personal  like  Bannister,  commonly  fly  out  of 
brutality ;  and  that  even  the  manager  the  course  ;  and,  however  diverting  in 
who  could  suffer  the  repetition  of  this  their  humour,  secure  every  thing  but 
offensive  spectacle  would  be  regarded  respect  from  the  world  whom  they 
as  offering  an  insult  to  the  audience.  cheer.  But,  from  my  first  knowledge 
Bold  things  were  sometimes  said  in  of  Bannister  to  the  present  hour,  he 
those  days.  Parsons,  the  actor,  per-  made  his  prudence  a  guard  over  his 
formed  the  part  of  a  carpenter  in  the  festivity  ;  and  though  no  man  was 
Sie(/e  of  Calais,  where  a  gallows'  for  ever  more  solicited  in  social  life,  his 
the  execution  of  the  captives  was  to  be  amusement  neither  disturbed  his  busi- 
raised,  the  whole,  however,  being  a  too  ness  nor  deranged  his  circumstances, 
palpable  imitation  of  the  grave-digger*s  He  could  always  dispense  the  liberal 
Bceno  in  Hamlet.  On  one  occasion,  aid  which  he  did  not  need,^  and  he 
George  the  Third  had  commanded  never  drew  on  himself,  in  a  single  in- 
the  play.  It  was  in  the  carpenter's  stance  that  I  renaember,  the  displea- 
part  to  say,  "  So,  the  King  is  coming ;  sure  of  the  public."  But  his  anima- 
an  the  King  like  not  my  scaffold,  I  tion  was  not  confined  to  the  stage.  An 
am  no  true  man."  But,  on  this  night,  intelligent  witness  said,  and  said  truly, 
the  favourite  went  further.  Advancing  that  •*  Bannister  could  make  even  that 
near  the  royal  box,  he  said,  **  An  the  trying  time,  the  half  hour  before  din- 
King  were  here,  and  did  not  admire  ner,  more  than  bearable.  ^  I  have 
my  scaffold,  1  would  say,  I'd  be  hanged  seen  my  old  friend  Jack  arrive  when 
but  he  has  no  taste."  This,  perhaps,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  all 
first  astonished  his  auditors  ;  but  Par-  looking  at  each  other  ;  but,  on  his  ap* 
sons'  grimace  soon  threw  the  house  pearance,  every  cloud  was  dispelled— 
into  a  roar  of  laughter,  in  which  the  some  frolic— some  humorous  disserta* 
monarch,  the  bcstnatured  of  men,  tion— some  playft»l  dialogue,  put  an 
heartily  joined,  laughing  as  loudly  as  end  to  all  impatience,  and  even  made 
any  of  tlie  rest,  and  applauding  to  the  the  company  wish  that  the  dinner  hour 
last.  should  still  be  postponed.**  Tl  we 
A   creditable   act  of  Bannister's  regard  as  the  Tery  acme  of  w     " 
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*— ^o  arrogance  of  the  ono  with  the 
looseness  of  the  other — the  wastefidness 
«f  patrician  vice  with  the  indolence  of 
jpauper  profligacy — rendered  all  his  an* 
clertakings  abortive.     Sheridan  only 
adds  another  unhappy  example  to  the 
long  ]ist  of  theatrical  ruin.  Born  with 
abilities  to  renovate  an  empire^  he 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  beggary  and 
desertion — and   deserved  so  to  die. 
Personal  regret  must  be  felt  for  the 
gay  companionship,  the  brilliant  wit, 
aud  the  exquisite  knowledge  of  cha- 
racter buried  in  his  tomb ;  but  patriot- 
ism will  leave  few  sorrows  there,  dig- 
nity of  mind  fewer  still,  and  honesty 
none. 

Of  course  the  industry  of  the  critics 
was  not  slow  in  publishing  the  defects 
of  the  new  theatre.  An  imitator  of 
Martial  scut  forth  these  lines  from  the 
epigram 

Non  silico  dure,  structilivc  cemcnto  :** 


(» 


'  Xotlikc  BlAckrriar*8  bridge,  frail, crumb- 
liDg  stone. 

Nor  ]ilastcr,  like  the  mansion  of  Calonne,* 

Di.l  llollandf  choose  (of  hr.iiu  perversely 
thick) 

For  Diury's  walls ;  imt  deal  encased  with 
hrick ! 

Ah  !    who  shall   count  wl.at   8laugh(er*d 
forests  fell, 

t^ur  this  huge   rat-trap  in   a  brickwork 
Bbcll  1 

So  Britain  boasts  her  wooden  walls  at  sea, 

^o  fir-framed  dykes  keep  Holland  water- 
free; 

Jlcro,  too,  we  view,  where  proj^s  of  timl)er 

■    groan 
X^eucath  the    cumbroua   front  of  useless 
stone, 

V'hile  rock-hewn  shafU  in  rain  parade  de- 
ride 

TIjo  flimsy  patchwork  toU'ring  at  their 
side. 

Our  builders'   genius    needs   no   further 
proof, 

Save  lath  foundations  and  a  leaden  roof." 

But,  notwithstandingcriticism,  whe- 
ther profound  or  peevish,  the  theatre 
>vais  a  beautiful  work,  and  did  honour 
to^  the  arts  of  England.  It  appro- 
priately opened  with  Macbeth — the 
Thane  and  his* wife  performed  by 
Kemble  and  Mrs  Siddons — the  noblest 
tragedy  of  human  genius,  sustained  by 
the  noblest  performance  that  the  stage 
had  ever  seen,  or  probably  will  ever 
see  again. 


In  this  play,  Kemble,  who  wa^  too 
fond  of  rash  innovations,  performed 
the  banquet  scene  without  the  appari- 
tion of  Banquo.  The  actor  evidently 
confounded  the  effect  of  a  vision 
raised  by  the  workings  of  a  diseased 
mind,  with  that  of  an  inhabitant  of 
another  world  sent  to  denounce  ven- 
geance. He  also  evidently  confound- 
ed Shakspeare's  object,  which  was  to 
exhibit  the  influence  of  Macbeth's  ap- 
parent frenzy  vpon  the  assemblage, 
with  the  desire  to  exhibit  his  own  dis- 
traction. The  public  altogether  dif- 
fered from  Kemblo*s  conception,  and 
the  ghost  soon  resuiped  the  chair  in 
which  Shakspcare  had  placed  him. 
Unluckily,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the 
spiritual  deficiency  in  this  scene^ 
Kemble  introduced  a  coterie  of  little 
imps  in  the  incantation,  jumping  about 
the  cavern  in  smock-frocks  of  various 
colours.     Those  were  the 

*'  Black  spirits,  and  white. 
Bed  spirits  and  grey.*' 

But  the  public  did  not  suffer  them  to 
mingle  long,  and  the  evolutions  of  the 
little  host  of  darkness  were  speedily 
extinguished. 

But  this  very  able  man  soon  had  a 
more  vexatious  antagonist  to  contend 
with  than  the  newspapers.  George 
Colnmn  had  written  a  drama  on  the 
story  of  Godwin's  Caleb  Williams* 
Tiu;  novel,  whoUy  improbable  in  its 
story,  and  unnatural  in  its  cha- 
racters, was  hurried  into  popnlaritv 
by  the  passions  of  the  time.  Caleb 
was,  like  his  author,  a  Jacobin^ 
and  ho  had  a  Jacobin*s  fate,  uni- 
versal success  for  the  day,  finishing 
by  being  flung  into  contemptuous  and 
returnless  oblivion.  Colman  made  a 
dull  play  out  of  his  untractable  mate- 
rials. Probably  no  man  could  have 
done  more,  certainly  few  works  could 
have  deserved  less.  The  two  princi- 
pal parts  in  the  Iron  Chest  were  given 
to  Kemble  and  Bannister.  It  was 
coldly  received,  and  after  four  nights^ 
withdrawn.  Colman  subsequently 
performed  it  on  his  own  stage,  andjt 
is  played  at  remote  intervals  still. 
But  George  Col  man's  was  a  ready 
pen,  and  he  flew  instantly  at  the 
manager.  A  long  recrimination  fol- 
lowed. Colman  charged  Kemble  with 
neglecting  the  rehearsal,  and  being 
unfit  to  play  on  the  night  of  tho  ^^- 


•  New  Hyde  Park  corner. 
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fonpance.  Kemble  retorted^  that 
however  indisposed,  which  he  ac- 
knowledged he  might  have  been  on 
the  first  nighty  the  indisposition  was 
much  more  in  the  piece  than  in  the 
actors ;  that  a  week  was  expended  in 
trying  to  make  it  palatable;  that 
nothing  would  do ;  that  its  best  suc- 
cess was  only  sufferance,  and  that  the 
only  course  was  its  withdrawal.  This 
produced  the  publication  of  the  ob- 
noxious play,  with  a  more  obnoxious 
preface.  The  angry  poet  here  throws 
out  all  his  vengeance.  In  allusion  to 
Kemble's  peculiar  statoliness  of  man- 
ner, as  fitting  him  for  characters  of 
Sir  Edward  Mortimer's  description, 
he  says— - 

"  The  arrogant  fault  of  being  more 
refined  than  refinement — more  pro- 
per than  propriety  —  more  sensible 
than  sense, — which  nine  times  in  ten 
will  disgust  the  spectator, — becomes 
frequently  an  advantage  to  him  in 
characters  of  this  description.  In 
short,  Mr  Kemble  is  a  paragon  re- 
presentative of  the  Lusus  Natura; 
and  were  Mr  Kemble  sewed  up  in  a 
skin  to  act  a  hog  in  a  pantomime,  he 
would  act  a  hog  with  six  legs  better 
than  a  hog  with  four." 

Of  his  playing  this  part,  Colman 
•ays,  '<  Frogs  in  a  marsh — flies  in  a 
bottle — wind  in  a  crevice — a  preacher 
in  a  field — the  drone  of  a  bagpipe, 
all — all  yielded  to  the  inimitable  and 
soporific  monotony  of  Mr  Kemble." 
All  this  amused  the  town  prodigious- 
ly. It  was  calculated  to  amuse  every 
body  but  its  object.  Kemble  was 
violently  angry  for  a  while,  and  this, 
of  course,  amused  the  town  still 
more;  but  he  was  a  man  of  sense, 
and  he  soon  felt  his  way.  Colman 
•  in  jail,  in  oppression,  and  in  the 
wrong,  was  a  desperate  antagonist. 
The  affair  was  brought  to  an  amica- 
ble conclusion.  Peachum  and  Lockit 
supplied  the  establis^hed  form  in  the 
reconciliation  : — ''  Brother,  brother, 
we  are  both  in  the  wrong  ;"  and  the 
rival  managers  became  friends  once 
more. 

Bannister's  pleasantry,  always  alive, 

once  saved  him  from  a  lawsuit.     He 

had  taken  a  house  in  Gower  Street, 

from  whose  drawing-room  windows 

he  threw  out  a  balcony.    This  obulii- 

lioD  of  his  taste  fur  the  picturesque, 

beiijff^  uuusuhI  at  the  time,  and  un- 

aathorizcd  by  his  lease,  the  church- 

warden  called  to  remoustrate  agslnst 


the  proceeding,  alledg^ng  that  it  irai 
contrary  to  the  act  of  Parliament. 
"  Sir,"  said  Bannister, "  I  have  studied 
acts  of  plays,  but  I  never  meddled 
with  acts  of  Parliament.**  The  fact 
struck  the  churchwarden  on  whatever 
part  of  his  brain  was  the  most  suscep- 
tible of  conviction,  for  he  retired.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  agents  the 
proper  authorities,  stirred  no  further 
in  the  affair,  and  the  facetious  actor 
kept  his  bowpots  and  his  balcony. 

In  this  season,  he,  for  the  first  time, 
gave  up  his  Haymarket  engagement. 
His  salary  had  been  £12  a- week. 
He  asked  an  advance.  Colman  wrote 
him  a  rather  managerial  note:-— 
"  Where  can  you  do  so  well  ?  *•  — 
''  Well  or  ill,  I  shall  leave  you,  at  all 
hazards,*'  was  the  firm  answer.  In 
this  instance  his  usual  good  fortune 
attended  him.  He  made  a  tour  of 
some  of  the  country  theatres^  and  in 
three  months  returned  to  town  with  a 
clear  balance  of  L.1400,  more  than  a 
satisfactory  reply  to  Colman's  predic- 
tions. 

During  his  engagement  at  Liver- 
pool in  1798,  happened  that  affecting 
and  singular  event,  the  death  of  John 
Palmer,  on  the  stage.  He  was  acting 
the  Stranger,  in  Kotzebue*8  play ;  and 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  the  play,  and,  as  it  is  said,  im- 
mediately after  uttering  the  words, 
**  There  is  another  and  a  better  world,** 
he  tottered  back  a  few  paces,  fell,  and 
expired.  The  audience  had  the  good 
feeling  instantly  to  leave  the  house. 
Palmer's  circumstances  had  been  em- 
barrassed for  some  time,  and  this  was 
supposed  to  have  enfeebled  his  health. 
But  he  had  many  friends,  and  the  me- 
lancholy nature  of  his  death  produced 
a  strong  effect  upon  the  public  libe- 
rality. A  benefit  night  was  imme- 
diately given  for  his  orphans,  which 
produced  L. 400 1  Another  benefit  was 
given  by  Colman,  which,  as  the  Hay- 
market  theatre  was  too  small  for  the 
occasion,  was  given  in  the  Opera 
House.  A  third  benefit  was  given  at 
Drury  Lane,  of  which  the  produce 
was  reckoned  at  little  less  than  L.900. 
Painful  as  was  Palmer's  death  to  the 
feelings  of  his  family,  it  was  probably 
fortunate  for  their  resources. 

In  this  world,  nine-tenths  of  all 
success  depend  upon  the  time.  Shc- 
ndan'&  Plz'iirro  came  out,  in  prodi- 
gious tmm^,  ttX.  V)[v«  ^^«  lA  Vl^Q« 
Ton  y e&Tft  \)QiQite>  W'^wi^^Vv^^XMAsa 


a<nig  the  fiery  polidee  of  front  of  the  boz^  a  min  in  tite  jfikf^ 

ion ;   ten  years  after,  it  next  the  orehette««  stood  up  on  tlw 

been  langhed  at  among  bench,  and  fired  a  pistol  dmetlj  tt . 

tns  of  inyasion.    Bat,  in  him.     The  whole  audience  were  In 

ad  the  nation  at  once  in-  an  uproar.     The  Ring,  on  haaring 

the  atrocities  of  French  the  report  of  the  pistol,  retired  a  paee 

m,   and   startled  at  the  or  two,  stopt  for  an  instant,  then  eanM 

eats  of  invasion.     Rollo,  forwaid  to  the  front,  and  looked  round 

the  defender  of  his  native  the  house  idthout  the  smallest  appear* 

an  unprincipled  invader,  anco  of  alarm.     The  late  BlarquU  of 

I  villain  prompted  by  the  Salbbury  was  behind    Uie  Ring  in 

1  and  plunder.    The  pub-  attendance^  and  fearing   that  soaw 

0  only  as  the  English  pa-  further  attack  might  follow,  he  sng« 
»lunteer,  and  Pizarro,  as  gctted  that  his  Mijesty  might  ratin 

cut-throat    and  military  into  an  adjoining  room.     The  Ring^f 

ide  of  popularity. poured  sensible  and  firm  reply  was»  ^  &> 

drama.     Charming  mu-  you  discompose  mo  as  woU  as  yomv 

scenery,  the  fine  figure  self.     I  shall  not  retire  one  step.** 

and  the  finer  acting  of  Hatfield,   the   man  who  had  flred^ 

ve  their  attractions  to  the  was  seized  and  examined.      On  Uf 

as  been  long  since  found  trial,  lunacy  was  pleaded.     He  wak 

itring  of  clap-traps,  feeble  of  course,  acquitted   of  the  capital 

avagant  in  character,  and  ofibnce,  but  was  sent  to  Bedlam  for 

te  in  language.     But  the  life.     He  could  assign  no  reason  for 

1  in  all.  The  Ring  com-  this  atrocious  aet^  except  his  incUnav 
>erformance.  The  people  tion  to  kill  a  king.  Regidde  hap- 
see  it.  It  was  loyalty,  pened  to  be  tiie  fashionable  tdpie  of 
d  national  pride  personi-  the  time.  The  attempt  was  fbrnd- 
Sheridan  apologized  to  his  dably  near  eflbcting  its  purpose.  Thd 
igs,  or  managed  to  make  pistol  was  loaded  with  slugs  ;  thej 
ritb  the  frenzied  republi-  scattered  a  good  dealy  and  some  of 
ox,  or  the  acrid  animosity  them  were  found  in  the  front  of  the 
yet  to  be  discovered.  For  Ring's  box,  and  some  in  that  of  the 
rt,  Sheridan  n«wrwas  a  box  above. 

Q  name.     Idle  and  unfor-        The  popularity  of  Cakb  WUSam§ 

3  was,  he  had  a  heart  not  had   induced   its  author  to.  try  Ui 

ontemptible ;  giddy  as  he  strength  in  the  drama.     The  ezpn» 

d  judgment  enough  to  be  riment  g^ve  another  attestaUon  to 
rith  the  inveteracy  of  his'  the  superior  difficulty  of  the  stag«. 

and  out  of  sorts  as  he  was  Godwin  produced  a  tragedy  namisd    . 

ae,    he    had   conscience  AfUonio.     To  avoid  the  hazard  of 

iisdain  the  hope  of  place  political  hostUitv,  it  was  brought  for- 

i  to  be  realized  only  at  the  ward  as  the  work  of  a  Mr  Tobhi.    It 

bonour.  He  learned  at  last  was  furnished  with  a  prologue  1^ 

Whigs,  whom  he  had  so  Lamb,  and  was  supposed  tobensheiw 

d,  utterly  abandoned  them,  ed  in  full  seenrity  on  the  boards.   Baft 

dlowed  by  their  impotent  Antonio  utteriy  failed.    The  pow«# 

his  grave.    But  Pizarro,  of  Remble  and  Siddons  were  In  Tifai: 

-    Whiggism,    triumphed,  the  performance  never  reached  tli9 

e  24th  of  May  and  the  5th  epilo^e.  Its  only  description  now  li^ 

was  represented,  one-and-  that  it  was  too  regulariy  dull,  even  to 

s,  to  houses  always  crowd-  be  hissed.     An  act  of  ansurd  atroolljf 

ty  thousand  copies  of  the  awoke  the  audience  at  last  fh>m  a  thiw 

were    sold,    and  fifteen  hours*  slumber ;  but  awoke  them  od^ 

irown  into  the  treasury.  to  hoot  the  frigid  phllosopher'B  MBf 
lose  of  this  year,  pubhc  at-  from  the  stage.  The  EpUogoe  wai  ' 
s  strongly  and  anxiously  printed— it  was  as  witless  as  the  plaf, 
)y  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  and  evidently  escaped  befasg  eah 
His  Majesty  had  com-  demned  along  with  tt*  only  l^bibv^ 
te  performance  of  "She  unheard.  SomQ&\i«il&«t^a\\^l^^ 
r  she  woufd  fwt**    On  hb    a  critic  Aah  %in\VR.  '  '^"^_ 

be  was  advancing  to  the       In  \60S,  Isytik  S^jlKMtoD^i&OT^niMi 
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80  well  known  as  Irish  Johnstone, 
added  to  the  attractions  of  the  Drury 
Lane  Company.  Twenty  years  be- 
forey  when  a  very  young  man,  he  had 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  London,  and 
having  a  fine  voice,  was  a  promising 
performer  of  opera.  The  talent  bv 
which  he  was  to  be  distingubhed, 
seems  to  have  been  utterly  concealed 
from  himself.  How  it  came  to  be 
discovered,  he  used  thus  to  tell,  "  He 
was  one  morning  in  the  green-room 
when  Macklin  came  in:  the  actors 
crowded  round  him.  Fixing  his  eyes  on 
Johnstone,  he  bid  him  come  to  break- 
fast next  morning.  On  going,  ho 
found  the  old  man  with  the  manu- 
script of  Love  a  la  Mode  in  his  hand. 
**  Read  that,  sir,"  says  he,  marking 
out  the  part  of  Sir  CaUaghan  0*Bral- 
laghan.  When  the  reader  expressed 
his  admiration.  "  You  shall  play  it 
sir,"  said  the  author.  Johnstone  made 
many  excuses,  but  was  forced  to  give 
way.  His  Irish  talent  was  developed 
by  his  success,  and  in  it  he  was  un- 
rivalled to  the  end  of  his  days. 

But  the  brilliant  theatre  of  all  those 
displays  was  to  be  as  vanishing  as  any 
of  its  own  melodrames.  On  the 
night  after  the  performance  of  a  new 
opera.  The  Circassian  Bride  (2oth 
February),  an  alarm  of  fire  was  given. 
It  was  so  early  (eleven  o*clock)  that 
assistance  was  poured  in  from  all 
quarters;  but  when  was  fire  ever 
mastered  in  a  theatre  ?  Scenery,  ma- 
chinery and  structure  were  all  instant- 
ly in  an  uncontrollable  blaze  ;  and  in 
two  hours  the  roof  fell  in.  Apollo, 
standing  like  a  hero,  to  the  last,  on 
the  top  of  his  own  citadel,  gave  up  the 
battle,  tumbled  into  a  deluge  of  fire, 
and  Drury  Lane  was  a  pile  of  ashes. 

It  was  supposed,  that  some  wadding 
from  the  muskets  discharged  in  the 
opera,  which  was  a  desperately  war- 
like affair,  had  fixed  in  the  scenery, 
and  had  gradually  burned  its  way  un- 
til the  conflagration  became  general. 
The  opera  was  the  only  fortunate 
thing  in  the  whole  affair.  It  escaped 
the  stigma  of  the  last  sentence  that 
can  fall  on  operas,  or  any  thing  else. 
No  performance  had  ever  advanced 
nearer  to  that  fatal  verge,  than  The 
Circassian  BridCf  on  its  first  night. 
At  the  end  of  tlie  first  act  its  sentence 
had  appeared  inevitable ;  at  the  end 
of  the  BQcond,  Bishop,  the  composer, 
wbase  rerjr  cleyer  music  was  utterly 


sacrificed  by  the  dialogue,  ha< 

ed  from  his  seat  in  the  orchest 

fled  in  despair ;  and  at  the  em 

third,  when  Bannister  approa 

implore  another   trial,  even 

been  overwhelmed  with   a  r 

which  nothing  was  to  be  he 

ruin.     Yet  it  was  intended  to 

second  attempt,  after  curtailmc 

corrections;  which,  however 

not  have  given  any  thing  but 

immediate    extinction  to  the 

The  burning  of  the  theatre 

this  catastrophe,  and,  like  t 

who  fired  the  temple  of  Ephc 

name  of  the  opera  has  slip] 

memory,  on  the  strength  of 

vastation.     It  was  justly  re; 

as  singularly  fortunate,  that 

happened  on  a  Friday  night  i 

when  there  was  no  perfurmai 

there  had  been,  the  loss  of  lif 

probably  have  been  tremendo 

conflagratiun  must  have  occ 

great  alarm  from  its  rapidity, 

scarcely  less  than  actual  frc 

which  audiences  seem  to  be  a 

where    fire   is    apprehended. 

event  produced  extreme  miser 

all  the  lower  ranks  of  the  1 

and  effectually  ruined  Shcrids 

affairs  of  that  extraordinary  I 

improvident  man,  had  been 

disorder;  but  the  fire  broug 

to  a  crisis;  and  from  that  1 

stniggles  assumed  a  darker  h 

improvidence  of  years  gather 

him  in  a  heap — he  lost  the  littl< 

•  that  he  had  left — and  finished 

ing  in  distress  which  every  o 

lament,  and  in  a  despair  whicl 

how  easily  party  abandons  th 

can  serve  it  no  longer. 

The  liberality  of  the  pul 
largely  exerted  on  this  occasio 
nefits,  subscriptions,  and  pri^ 
tuities  were  active ;  and  those 
whose  salaries  did  not  cxcc< 
pounds  a- week  received  the 
of  their  losses  and  their  inc 
full.  At  this  time  Bannister 
the  following  note  from  Run 
opulent  goldsmith,  who  was  a 
of  his  wife : — 

*'  Dear  Sir, — I  have  great 
in  enclosing  you  a  bank-note 
which  I  hope  you  will  do  mo 
vour  to  accept,  in  considorati< 
loss  you  may  sustain  from  the 


Wh 
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tvmaiDy  dear  sir,  with  the  greatest  re-  this  he  certainly  only  acted  with  the 

gmrd  for  your  welfare,  your  friend  and  habitual  kindness  of  his  nature. 

humble  servant.  When  men  become  candid  in  their 

Philip  Rundell."  opinion  of  themselves,  they  often  in- 
dulge the  world  with  curious  diseo- 

Tbis  was  certainly  well  timed ;  but  veries.     Dimond,  the  son  of  the  Bath 

the  goldsmith  was  one  of  the  richest  manager,  who  had  written  a  consider- 

men  in  England,  and  out  of  his  trea-  able  quantity  of  melodramas,  publish- 

«ury  the  draft  was  comparatively  no-  ed  a  play,  T/ie  Doubtful  Son,  in  which 

thing.  Bannister  had  a  part.     The  author 

The  interval  of  rebuilding  the  theatre  sent  it  into  the  hands  of  the  reading 

was  filled  up  by  Bannister  in  making  world  with  this  certificate,  which  it 

tours  with  an  entertainment  which  he  would  be  cruel  to  doubt : — 

called  his  Budget,  and  of  which  the  <<  Sincereli/  speaking,  I  believe  this 

mattriel,  compiled  from  many  sources,  to  be  a  good  play.     But  the  declara- 

was  arranged  by   Colman.     George  tion  springs  from  my  wish  to  be  wi- 

himself  gave  this  characteristic  ac-  genuous,  and  not  from  any  vanity." 

count  of  its  parturition : —  The  public,  of  course,  required  the 

"In  1807,  after  having  slaved  at  some  intimation,  and  the  author  exhibited 

dramatic  compositions,  I  forget  what,  only  the  natural  love  of  a  parent  for 

I  had  resolved  to  pass  one  entire  week  his  offspring. 

in  luxurious  sloth.    I  was  then  so  dis-  Colman  now  called  Bannister  back, 
gusted  with  pen,  jnk,  and  paper,  that.  His  letter  was  pithy  and  character- 
had  I  been  an  absolute  monarch,  I  istic: — 
should  have  made  it  felony  in  any 
subject  to  present  to  me  a  petition  '*  My  dear  Jack, 
written  with  or  upon  any  stationers*  «  Say  Tuesday  at  two  o'clock.     I 
ware  whatever.    At  this  crisis,  just  as  should  appoint  an  earlier  day,  but  my 
I  was  beginning  the  first  morning's  engagements  do  not  permit  mo,  for 
sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  my  darling  reasons  which  I  shall  explain  when  I 
goddess.  Indolence,  enter  Jack  Ban-  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.     Do 
uister,  with  a  huge  manuscript  under  you  never  mean  to  stay  a  week  again 
his  arm.     This,  he  told  me,  consisted  in  a  place  ?  Jack  Banuister  should  not 
ofloosematcrials  for  an  entertainment,  become  Jack-a-lantern.— Your  very 
with  which  he  meant  to  *  skirr  the  true  and  too  stationart/  friend, 
country,*  under  the  title  of  ^awww^cr**  '*  G.  CoIman.'* 
Budget,  but  which,  unless  I  reduced 

the  chaos  into  some  order  for  him,  George's  position,  which  was  so  hos- 

and  tliat  instantly,  he  should  lose  the  tile  to  his  locomotive  propensities  at 

tide,  and  with  it  his  emoluments  for  this  time,  was  the  King*s  Bench  ! 

the  season.    In  such  a  case,  there  was  In  1812,  Drury  Lane  theatre  again 

no  balancing  between  the  alternatives ;  rose  from  the  ground,  opened  itsdoors, 

so  I  deserted  my  darling  goddess,  to  and  recommenced  its  career  of  adding 

drudge  through  the  week  for  my  old  to  what  Johnson  pronounced   **  tho 

companion.     To  correct  the  crudities  public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure.*' 

he  brought  me,  by  polishing,  expung-  A  minor  transaction  accompanied  this 

ing,  adding — in  short,  almost  rewrit-  event,  which  placed  the  committee 

ing  them — was,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  a  ridiculous  position,  remarkably 

labouring  under  the  '  horrors  of  indi-  amused  the  town,  and  ended  in  the 

gestion.'     But  the  toil  was  completed  happier  circumstance  of  giving  birth 

at  the  week's  end ;   and  away  went  to  a  very  pleasant  volume.  The  Com- 

Jack  Bannister  into  the  country  with  mittee  for  superintending  the  affairs 

his  Budget/*  of  the  theatre,'oddly  advertised  for  an 

The  adventure  turned  out  prosper-  address  to  be  spoken  on  its  opening, 
ously,  and  the  player  was  grateful.  This  awkward  procedure  was  followed 
On  his  return  to  town  he  cancelled  a  by  others  still  more  awkward.  Three- 
bond  for  no  less  a  sum  than  L.700,due  and-forty  poems  were  sent  in  anony- 
to  him  by  the  author.  The  bond  would,  mously.  The  committee,  perplexed 
perhaps,  never  have  been  paid,  for  Col-  with  the  attempt  to  decide  among  the 
man's  affairs  were  in  the  deepest  em-  various  clfdms,  where  all  was  medlo- 
barrassment ;  but  Bannister,  at  least,  crity ;  took  the  resolution  of  throwinflr 
deprived  himself  of  the  chance,  and  in  them  all  asidoi  and  applying  to  Lo 
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Byron.  Lord  Byron  desired  that  they  Ye,  who  beheld,  O I  light  ftdmired,  mod 

should  be  sent  to  him ;  and,  whether  mourn'd — 

ho  made  use  of  them  or  pot  to  assist  Whose    radiance    mocked    the    mia    U 

his  own  conceptions,  every  author  of  adorned—  ,     ^^       ^ 

the  forty-three,  of  course,  imagined  Through  clouds  of  fire,  the  masiyfr«gmenU 

that  he  could  discover  some  plunder  ,,"^t°'    l     m       v       *v      i  u*  ^ 

filched  from  his  poem.     The  Noble  Like  Iirael .  piUar,  chase  the  night  from 

Lord's  product,  too,  whether  original  *»«*▼•»• 

or  borrowed,  was,  by  public  consent.  The  pleasant   little  volume   was 

the  worst  that  ever  came  from  his  pen.  The  Rejected  Addresses ;  a  burlesque 

The  clamour  against  the  Noble  Bard  of  the  styles  of   the  more  popular 

and  the  Committee  rang  through  all  writers  of  the  day,  by  the  Smiths, 

ranks.  At  length  Bannister  retired  from 

One  of  the  candidates,  a  Dr  Busby,  the  stage,  his  last  night  was  tlio  1st  of 

was  so  indignant  at  what  he  termed  June,  1615.     The  same  year  saw  the 

the  injustice  of  the  whole  affair,  that  retirement  of  Mrs  Jordan  and  Miss 

he  resolved  to  recite  his  own  address  Mellon,  from  the  latter  of  whom,  then 

on  the  stage.     This  he  actually  ac-  Mrs  Coutts,  he  received  on  his  final 

complished,  amid   the  angry  resist*  appearance  this  good-humoured  note : 
ance  of  the  managers,  the  infinite 

laughter  of  the   audience,  and  the  <«  Dear  Bannister. — Twenty  years 

struggles  of  the  Bow  Street  officers,  vrehave  been  fellow  servants. together 

who  chased  him  from  comer  to  comer  in  Dmry- Lane  Theatre.     May  your 

of  the  house,  and  only  after  a  fierce  retirement  from  labour  be  as  happy  as 

manual  confiict  succeeded  in  excluding  I  wish.     I  feel  assured  none  rejoiced 

the  irritated  little  poet.     Bvron*s  was  more  sincerely  than  yourself  at  the 

a  calamitous  labour,  of  which,  as  it  happy  and  honourable  exit  that  I  have 

has   been  observed,  the  first  twelve  made  from  my  professional  service, 

lines  afford  a  sufficient  specimen.  And  Yours  tmly,  Audrey  (the  last  part 

they  who  can  relish  Apollo  sinking,  I  acted  with  you). 

Shakspeare  deposed,  radiance  which  "  Harkiet'Coutts." 
mocks  and  adoms  ruin,  and  Israel's 

pillar  chasing  night  from  heaven,  may  In  1835,  he  began  to  feel  decline 

admire  the  rest.  press  more  sensibly  on  him.     He  had 

«  In  one  dread  night  our  city  «iw,  and  J^J  ^^^^^  »    ^f  T-,!!?'"'  T*'  ♦'l!! 

■ished  limbs  now  rapidly  faded ;  and  on  the 

Bowed  to  the  dust  the  drama's  tower  of  7th  of  November,  he  pjacidly  died. 

pri^jg .  The  narrative  by  Mr  Adolphus,  is  as 

In  one  short  hour  beheld  the  biasing  fane,  gracefully  and  spiritedly  written  as 

Apollo  shik,  and    Shakspeare  cease  to  we  should  expect  from  hb  accom- 

reign  I  plished  pen. 
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r    dark-colonred    cl^ariot,  very  much  die  upperhmd  of  die  111- ' 

r  wheels  gave  evidence  of  lies.      While  Mistress   Wilson^  Him. 

stopped  to  chaDge  horses  respectable  landlady  of  the  postiogw 

Btidffe,    on    the   7th  of  hoasoy  was  busy  griving  orders  aboof 

38.  The  travellers  seemed  the  horses,  a  carriage  was  heard  w^ 

weary,  and  remained,  each  ming  down  the  hill  at  a  prodigious 

n  a  comer  of  the  carriage,  rate,  and,  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  spi^ 

ras  a  lady  of  from  forty  to  rit,  the  old  woman  knew  in  an  instaal 

of  age — thin,  and  some-  that  four  horses  more  would  be  ne» 

in  her  expression,  which  quired ;  and  then  she  recoUeeted  as 

)s  occasioned   by  a  long  instantaneoosly  that  there  would  onljr 

rigidly  stretched  over  a  be  one  pair  la  the  stable.  Under  thesii 

er  upper  gum,  caused  by  circumstances,  she  went  directly  to 

'  a  front  tooth.     Her  com-  the  door  of  the  plain  chariot,  whose 

taken  off  her  bonnet,  and  inmates  still  showed  no  signs  of  aid^ 

tie  cross  strings  of  the  roof,  mation,  and  tried  to  set  their  minds 

nd  fatigue  of  the  journey  at  rest  as  to  the  further  proseontioii 

lave  almost  overcome  her,  of  their  journey,— though,  as  they  had 

i  placed  her  head  against  no  knowledge  of  the  possibility  of  an^  , 

d  was  either  asleep  or  very  difficulty  arbing,  they  had  never  eii» 

It  is  impossible  to  say  tertained  any  anxiety  on  the  sab* 

ppearanee  might  be  when  ject. 

;re  open ;  all  that  we  can        **  IMnna  be  fleyed,  my  bonny  bur* 

present  circumstances  is,  dy,**  she  said,  addressing  the  qbImnin 

b  of  her  features  were  beau-  netted  young  lady,  who  was  still  sp- 

liar — that  what  appeared  parently  dosing  hi  the  comer.    **  Te 

was  unimpeachable — tliat  sal  hae  the  twa  best  greys  in  Fnssli 

IS  disengaged  from  combs  stables ;   they'll  trot  ye  in  in  littls 

Dtanglement,  and  floated  at  mair  than  an  hour ;  an*  the  ither  folk 

reet  will  over  cheek,  and  maun  just  be  doin*  wi*  a  pair,  as  thefap 

ihoulders.     In  the  rumble  betters  hae  dune  afore  them.*' 
[  two  servants,  who  seemed        The  young  lady  started  np  in  sar« 

mch  better  idea  of  the  art  prise,  and  looked  on  the  shrewd  intel- 

a  journey  than  the  party  ligent  features  of  the  well  known  Meg 

blue  cloak,  thrown  loosely  Dods,  without  understanding  a  tfli 

9ntleman*s  shoulders,  sue-  lable  of  her  address. 
was  evidently  his  object)        *'  Haena  ye  got  a  tongue  i'  yer 

ng  a  certain  ornamental  head,  for  a*  ye*re  sae  bonny?'*  contf* 

jrlet  cloth  that  formed  the  nued    the    rather   nncomplimentar# 

I  coat ;  but  revealed,  at  the  landlady — f*  maybe  the  auld  wife  r 

in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  he  the  comer  11  hae  mair  sense.    Hem 

I  to  draw  up  the  anron,  the  ye  what  I  said  ?  ye  sal  hae  the  twft 

on  of  a  pair  of  velvet  into-  greys, — and  Jock    Brown   to   dil?e 

vhich,  according  to  Lord  them ;  steady  brates  a*  the  three^  aa* 

ascription  of  them,   were  very  qmck  on  the  road.** 
iarkly,  beautifully  blue.'*        The  elder  lady  gased  with  laelU 

reclining  on  his  arm,  which  lustre  eyes  upon  l^be  announcer  of 

tly  extended,  so  as  to  save  these  glfid  tidings. 
)umping  against  the  iron,        '<  Greys,  did  you  say?**  she  asko^ 

10   particular   description,  catching  at  the  only  words  she  had 

essed  in  very  gay  coloured  understood  in  the  address. 
ad  a  vast  quantity  of  dif-        **  Yes,  did  I.     An'  ye  diima  seestt 

ribbons  floating  like  me-  over  thankfiil  for  the  same.   I  tell  y% 

e  troubled  air, — from  the  if  ye  hadna  a  woman  o*  her  word  tft .  .- 

oth  sides  of  her  bonnet ;  deal  wi',  ye  wad  likely  hae  nae  hersea 

itening  pink  silk  cloak  was  ava* ;— for  ^ier«   oonuea  vm  ^  ^^^ 

eeping;  with  a  pair  of  ex-  things  Chae  ^ik^iU^  Vddem^fc^  ^V^ 

eks,  when  the  roses  had  dug^eaart  IkaJt  w^  tmaft  ^ftm.  ^^R^t 
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filled  insido  an*  out  wi*  men,  and  dugs, 
an'  guns — a'  hurr^rin'  aff  to  tlie  muirs, 
an*  neither  to  haud  nor  bind  if  they 
haena  four  horses  the  minute  they 
clap  their  hands.  They'll  mak'  a 
grand  fecht,  ye*ll  see,  to  get  your  twa 
greys ;  but  bide  a  wee — the  twa  greys 
ye  sal  hae,  if  it  was  the  laird  o'  Dal- 
housie  himsel.*' 

And  in  fact  in  a  very  few  seconds 
after  the  venerable  hostess  had  uttered 
these  sybilline  vaticinations,  they  re- 
ceived an  exact  fullilment — 

*'  Four  horses,  on  I"  exclaimed  a 
voice  from  the  last  arrived  vehicle, 
which  sorely  puzzled  the  knowing 
ones  of  Fushie  Brig  to  determine  to 
what  genus  or  species  it  belonged.  It 
was  a  long  high  carriage,  fitted  for 
the  conveyance  both  of  men  and  lug- 
gage ;  and  its  capabilities  in  both 
theso  respects  were,  on  this  occasion, 
very  severely  tried.  On  the  high 
driviog  seat  were  perched  two  gentle- 
men, counterbalanced  on  the  dicky 
Boat  behind  by  two  sporting-looking 
servants.  Inside,  four  other  gentle- 
men found  ample  room  ;  while  a  sort 
of  second  body  swinging  below,  seem- 
ed to  carry  as  many  packages,  trunks, 
and  portmanteaus,  as  the  hold  of  a 
Leith  smack.  "Four  horses,  on!" 
repeated  the  voice,  which  proceeded 
from  one  of  the  sporting-looking  ser- 
vants on  the  seat  behind. 

*'  Bl;iw  awa*,  my  man,"  murmured 
Mrs  Wilson  ;  *'  it'll  be  a  gay  while 
or  the  second  pair  comes  out,  for  a* 
yer  blawin'.  Did  ye  want  ony  thing, 
sirs?"  she  enquired,  going  up  to  the 
equipage. 

"  To  be  sure,"  answered  one  of  the 
gentlemen  ;  ''  four  horses  immediate- 
ly--we*  re  pushed  for  time." 

"  Hcch,  sirs,  so  are  we  a',  but 
time'il  hae  the  best  o't,"  replied  the hos- 
tpss.  "  Ye  maun  just  hae  patience,  sirs, 
for  yc  canna  get  on  this  three  hours." 

"  Three  hours ! "  exclaimed  the  gen- 
tleman ;  "  why,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Why  the  deuce  don't  they  get  out  the 
horaes  ?" 

"  Just  for  the  same  raison  the  Hie- 
lunm.'in  couldna'  get  out  the  bawbee," 
replied  the  imperturbable  MegDods; 
"  tile  diel  a  plack  was  in  his  pouch, 
puir  body — an'  sae,  ye  see,  ye  maun 
just  »tay  still." 

"  My  lord,"  interposed  one  of  tlie 
servants,  touching  his  hat,  **  there's  a 
pair  of  very  nattjr  grcjB  just  coming 
oat  of  the  stable,  and  a  pair  of  bays 


with  the  harness  on.     I  have  S'Cea 
them  in  stall  "»- 

"  Then  let  us  have  them,  Charles, 
by  all  means,"  replied  his  lordship. 

*'  Yes,  my  lord." 

In  a  very  short  time  high  words 
were  heard,  from  which  it  was  evident 
that  by  no  means  a  complimentary 
opinion  was  entertained  of  the  gen- 
tlemanly conduct  of  the  nobleman's 
dependant  by  the  guard  and  ornament 
of  the  plain  chariot. 

"  I  say,  my  fine  chap,  you  leave 
them  there  grey  'osses  alone,  will  ye  ? 
they  ain't  none  o*  yourn." 

**  Quite  a  mistake,  Johnny,"  replied 
the  noble  retainer,  with  a  supercilious 
glance  at  our  friend,  who  was  still 
perched  high  in  air. 

**  Oh  1  if  ye  come  to  go  to  be  a- 
leaving  off  of  names,  old  Timothy, 
you'll  find  I've  a  way  of  writing  my 
card  with  my  five  fingers  hero  in  a 
text  hand  as  no  gentleman  can  mis- 
take." 

W^hile  boasting  of  his  literary  ac- 
quirements, our  Hector  in  livery  slewed 
himself  down  from  the  side  of  the  red- 
cheeked  Andromache,  and  presented 
an  appearance  which  apparently  in- 
duced the  gentleman  in  the  cockade 
to  believe  that  the  mistake  might  pos- 
sibly be  on  his  own  side. 

'*  My  lord  is  in  a  great  hurry." 

"  So  is  my  ladies." 

**  He  must  have  four  horses.** 

"  Tljey  must  have  two." 

^'  Lauds !"  exclaimed  the  voice  of  the 
hostess,  addressing  three  or  four  stible- 
men  who  had  been  gaping  spectators 
of  this  altercation,  *'  bring  yer  grapes 
and  pitchin'  forks  here,  an*  lift  this 
birkie  wi*  the  cockaud  in  his  head 
back  till  his  seat  again.  Tell  Jock 
Brown  to  get  his  boots  on  wi'  a*  his 
micht,  and  drive  thirr  ladies  to  Dou- 
glass's Hotel.  An*,  am  sayn*,  if  ony 
o*  thao  English  bit  craturs,  wi'  their 
clippy  tongues,  lays  hand  on  bit  or 
bridle  o*  ony  o*  my  horses,  dinna  spare 
the  pitchin'  fork — pit  it  through  them 
as  ye  wad  a  lock  strae ; — I'll  hae  nao 
nibbery  in  my  stable-yaird — Fm  braw 
freens  wi'  the  Justice- Clerk." 

As  affairs  now  appeared  to  grow 
serious,  the  Noah's  Ark  disembogued 
the  whole  of  its  living  contents,  and  a 
minute  inspection  of  the  stables  was 
commenced  by  the  whole  party.  The 
ladic&,  in  the  mean  time,  who  had  some 
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[ic  cider  lady  had  been 
•server  of  her  compan- 
le  would  have  seen  a 
ise  suffuse  her  whole 
licr  eyes  for  an  instant 
of  the  gentlemen  who 
ly  an  uninterested  spec- 
)cccding3  of  his  friends. 
ig  of  amazement  seemed 
ion  of  tlie  champion  of 
e  recognised  the  same 
c  left  his  antagonist  in 
Ic  of  a  philippic  that 
?unk  that  gentleman  in 
tion  forever,  and  walk- 
p  to  the  gentleman  who 
hut  is  called  a  reverie, 

,'  \  —  hope  ye*re    quite 

Copus  ? "    replied    the 

\'m  delighted  to  see  you 

re  you  with  just  now?'* 

p — great  family — equal 

ter  says  ; — lady's-maid 

iasant,  and   all   things 
If 

•an  you  are  with  a  duke, 

no  sir,  only  equal  to  it. 
ight  a  Scotch  chiefship, 
a-going  down  to  take 
[iister  made  all  the  tar- 
jre  we  left  off  trade." 
:lcrstand  you — what  is 

jbbius,  and   Huxtable, 

at  Manchester, — great 

—but  master, old  Smith, 

.ud    bought   this    hero 

and  makes  us  all  call 

rdich." 

niily,  (.'opus?" 

Id  sijtcr,  and  our  young 

r  name  ?" 

.     She's  a  niece,  they 


say,  of  old  Smith — Bcn-na-  Groich,  I 
means ;  but  I  don't  b'lieve  it.  She's 
a  real  lady,  and  no  mistake ;  and,  they 
say,  will  have  a  prodigious  fortin.  By 
dad,  our  old  'ooman  takes  prodigioiu 
care  of  her,  and  is  always  a  snubbing.*' 

•*  My  dear  Copus,  say  not  a  word 
of  having  seen  me ;  you  can  be  the 
greatest  friend  I  ever  had  in  my  life— 
you'll  help  me  ?" 

"  Wont  I  ?— that's  all ;— 'elect  all 
about  Oriel,  Mr  Harry,  and  Brusselfl? 
Ah  !  them  was  glorious  days  !" 

"  Wo  shall  have  better  days*  yet, 
Copus,  never  fear." 

After  a  few  minutes'  conversation, 
the  face  of  affairs  entirely  changed. 
An  apology  was  made  by  his  lordship 
in  person  for  the  mistake  of  his  ser- 
vant ;  that  individual  was  severely  re- 
primande<1,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Mr  Copus ;  the  two  greys  wero 
peaceably  yoked  to  the  plain  chariot, 
and  Jock  Brown  cracked  his  whip  and 
trotted  off  at  a  pace  that  set  loose  the 
tongues  of  all  the  dogs  in  the  village. 

"  What  a  barbarous  set  of  people 
these  Lowlanders  are,"  exclaimed  the 
senior  lady — "so  different  from  the 
brave  and  noble  mountaineers.  My 
brother,  the  chieftain,  is  lucky  in  hav- 
ing such  a  splendid  set  of  retainers, 
and  the  tartan  he  invented  is  very  be- 
coming." 

«  Veil,  only  to  think  of  picking 
up  my  old  master  in  a  inn-yard!''  mur- 
mured Mr  Copus,  resuming  his  old 
position,  and  fixing  his  guarding  arm 
once  more  inside  of  the  rumble-nul ; 
«  afHer  all  the  rum  goes  we  had  to- 
gether at  Oxford  and  Brussels.  No- 
thing couldn't  be  luckier  than  meeting 
a  old  friend  among  them  Scotch  sa- 
vages. Do  ye  know,  Mariair,  they 
haven't  no  breeches  ?  " 

"  For  shame,  Mr  Copus  I" 


Chapter  II. 


cvidont  to  the  most 
e,  that  the  young  gen- 
scd  by  his  old  servant, 
y  young  lady  in  the 
rt.»the  hero  and  heroine 
ry.  And  a  very  fitting 
jiue  they  would  have 
I  of  far  higher  preten- 
pUin,  unvarnished  one 
»v  our  duty  to  deliver. 
wc  cnu  ufibrd  to  tell 


the  reader  is  the  fact  of  their  being 
cousumedly  in  love, — that  their  love 
proved  its  truth  by  not  running  very 
smoothly, — and  that,  at  the  moment 
at  which  we  have  brought  them  on 
the  stage,  they  had  had  no  communi- 
cation S)r  several  months  before.  The 
delight,  therefore,  of  Henry  Raymond 
on  recognising  Jane  Somcrs  at  M.e^ 
Dods^s  door  'wa*  c^Y>xa\\e^  Vj  "VJa  ««- 
prise.  HeloTm^iLW^^l«^^wVivJtt% 


4 1^                                             Sen^na^  Oroich .  [Uaf^ 

down  for  the  twelfth  of  August  to  the  *^  Oh  I  thank  yc— iVe  a  goodstook 

moors  of  his  friendy  Lord  Teysham  ;  of  my  own  ;  but  why,  in  the  name  of 

but  the  intenriew  he  had  had  with  his  wonder^  is  he  so  distrustful  ?     Can't 

former  domestic.  Bill  Copus,  who  had  he  give  you  credit  for  being  able  to 

attended  him  through  liis  career  at  choose,   without  bribing   you,   as  it 

Oxford,  and  afterwards  for  a  short  were,  to  look  out  for  a  fortune  ?*' 

time  to  the  Continent,  somewhat  cooled  "  My  father  won*t  give  credit  to 

his  zeal  as  a  sportsman,  by  adding  to  any  one,  especialy   to  me ;  besides, 

bis  hopes  as  a  lover.    The  forced  em-  he  has  some  little  cause  to  be  suspi- 

bargo  laid  on  them  by  the  hostess  of  cious,  for  I've  cleaned  him  out  of  a 

Fushie  Bridge,  for  she  was  resolute  trifle  once  ortwice,  in  a  way  that  makes 

in  refusing  to  take  them  on  with  a  him  slow  to  bite  now.     1  have  been 

pair,  and  the  cattle  of  the  last  stage  on  the  point  of  marriage  twice — once 

were  miserably  tired,  gave  him  time  to  old  Crocky,  and  once  to  Stulx.** 

to  lay  so  much  of  his  plans  before  his  **  How  ?" 

friends  as  he  saw  fit ;  and,  long  before  ''  Why,  you  see,  last  year  I  was 

the  second  pair,  which  had  been  with  dipt  a  little  to  the  fishmonger,  and 

m  party  to  Leith,  had  been  refreshed,  wrote  a  matrimonial  letter  home,  hint- 

and  wore  ready  to  start,  his  compan-  ing  at  troussaus  and  other  expenses, 

ions  had  unanimously  passed  a  reso-  but  mentioning  no  names.     Nothing 

lution,  **  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  could  please  the  old  gentleman  so 

members  of  this  excursion,  collectively  much,  and  it  was  on  that  occasion  he 

and  individually,  to  give  all  possible  sent  me  up  the  paper  properly  signed 

aid  and  assistance  to  Honry  Raymond  and  attested,  binding  himself  to  give 

in  overthrowing  the  plans  of  all  per-  mo  guinea  for  guinea  whatever  for- 

f  ons  of  the  name  of  Smith,  or  of  any  tune  I  might  get  with  my  wife.     A 

other  name  or  denomination  whatever,  thousand  he  sent  mc  to  do  the  needful 

and  marrying  a  certain  young  lady  of  in  the  way  of  jewels  and  other  pre- 

the  name  of  Jane  Somers.**  sents,    set   me   square   with  all   the 

Bat  Lord  Teysham,  who  united  a  world." 

great  deal  of  good  plain  sense  with  his  "  And  your  progenitor  was  indlg- 

buoyancy  of  spirits,  took  him  quietly  nant  at  the  disappointment  ?** 

aside,  and  asked  him —  **  Oh  1  horribly  ;  and  unless  it  had 

'*   Why,  in  heaven's  name,  if  he  been  for  a  four-year  bill  of  Stulz,  I 

liked  the  girl,  he  didn't  propose  for  shouldn't  have  troubled  him  so  soon. 

her  in  form  ?"  But,  as  I  was  aware  that  Walter  knew 

•'  I  have,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  of  the  obligation  about  my  future  for- 

Harry,  "  and  been  refused."  tune,  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  I 

*'  By  whom  ?"  was  devoted  to  Miss  Coutts,  and  that 

"  The  uncle.     He  wrote  me  a  let-  1  had  no  reason  to  despair.   The  very 

ter,  saying  my  favour  of  3d  ult.  had  thought  of  such  a  thing  was  death  both 

come  duly  to  hand,  and  he  declined  to  the  old  Jack  Daw  and  the  young.  The 

the  offer  as  expressed  therein, — and  squire  and  his  eldest  hope  would  have 

he  remains,  sir,  for  self  and  niece,  my  been  both  in  the  poor-house  if  I  had 

obedient  servant,  Thomas  Smith."  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  heiress, 

**  But  had  he  a  right  to  send  you  and  hud  kept  them  to  their  bond.  So, 

this  letter  ?"  after  a  week  or  two,  1  let  them  off  for 

**  As  guardian  and  uncle,  1  suppose  their  alarm,  and  a  moderate  tip.    But 

he  has ;  but  as  empowered  by  Jane  all  these  things,  my  dear  Teysham, 

herself,  none  whatever."  are  over  now.  I  am  resolved  to  marry 

'*  But  what's  his  objection  ?"  Jane  Somers,  and  cut  both  Stulz  and 

"  I've  an  elder  brother."  Crocky." 

**  Well,    but   your   governor  is  a  "  If  you  can  get  her  ;  but  this  old 

close  old  boy.     He  has  metal  enough  monster,  with  the  uncommon  name, 

for  a  frigate  besides  his  First-rate.'  has  her  in  his  power.     We  must  con- 

'<  Yes ;  but  he  has  told  nic  a  bun-  cert  measures  calmly,  and  we  need 

dred  times  that  tit  for  tat  is  the  only  not  despair.     Will  sho  herself  help 

fame  ho  plays  at — whatever  fortune  us  ?" 

bring  he  will  pay  me  over  the  same  ;  "  To  be  sure  she  will.     Her  new 

If  J  nmrry  for  lovo,  1  must  live  on  it.  homo  must  be  misery  to  her.     She  is 

I conhl givo  you  a  score  or  two  more  the  OiAUv;\\Vot  liV  «l  «»v<ter  of  this  old 

ofAis  wise  sayingB, ''  SimtVi,  'v\\o, \^>f  %om<i  OcL<aL\i<^^  ot  vs>\vi£c« 
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m  gentleman.    She  had  a  large 
ftitana^  irhich  now  belongs  to  this 
«b17  child.     Colonel  Somen  has  long 
lieen  dead  ;    the  widow  died  a  few 
Tears  ago.     Jane  was  then  educated 
in  the  house  of  another  guardian^  a 
cousin  of  Colonel  Somers,  who  lived 
near  Bath ;  and^  on  his  latelj  being 
sent  to  India  on  a  high  command,  she 
was  claimed  by  this  Manchester  hob- 
goblin, and  torn   from  all  her  old 
ffiends.*' 

**  Yourself  among  the  rest  ?" 

«  Just  80 — and  now  you  know  the 
whole  story.'* 

In  which  respect^  as  we  conclude, 
the  reader  is  by  this  time  on  a  par 
with  Lord  Teysham,  we  quk  the  con- 
clave at  Fushxe  Bridge,  and  proceed 
to  the  more  splendid  apartments  in 
Douglas's  Hotel. 

In  the  little  drawing-room    that 
looks  to  St  Andrew's  Square,  the  even- 
iog  seemed  to  haye  passed  stupidly 
enough.       Aunt  Alice,  after  yawn- 
ing till  tea  time   and   scolding  the 
greater  part  of  that  excellent  time- 
kiiler,    had    at   last,  at  about  nine 
o*clock,  betaken  herself  to  her  bed- 
room, to  bring   down    the    ^Scottish 
CAi>/&'— a  book  of  manners  and  statis- 
tics from  which  all  her  notions  of  the 
Scottish  nation  of   an  early  period 
irere  derived.      Waverlcy,   and   the 
other  northern  stories  of  the  enchan- 
ter, supplied  her  with  all  her  modem 
information  ;  and  not  very  bad  sour- 
ces they  would  have  been,  if  Miss 
Alice  had  been  able  to  understand  the 
language  in  which  they  were  written. 
But  our  noble  vernacular  was  to  her 
SI  more   impenetrable   mystery  than 
«ny  revealed  at  Eleusis,  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  on  this  account  that  she  en- 
tertained  so  decided  a  preference  for 
the  performance  of  Miss  Porter. 

Jane  Somers,  whom  we  have  hither- 
to represented  as  either  listless  orsleep- 
ing,  was  sitting  busily  engaged  in  the 
somewhat  unusual  occupation  of  think- 
ing. And,  as  her  thoughts  were  wan- 
dering about  Lansdowne,  and  a  vast 
apartment,  nobly  lighted  and  filled 
with  the  sounds  of  revelry  by  night, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  if  they  occa- 
sionally made  a  detour  to  the  stables 
of  Fushie  Bridge,  and  the  sight  that 
met  Tier  there.  While  musing  deeply 
on  these  very  interesting  subjects,  our 
friend  Copus  entered  the  room  and 
said — 

''  Ploaso  mum,  one  of  tho  vaitcrs 


here  knows  all  about  them  there 
places  as  master  talks  so  much  on ; 
p'raps  Miss  Alice  would  like  to  hear 
about  'em  ?*' 

«  I  wiU  tell  my  aunt,  William," 
said  the  young  lady,  and  returned  to 
her  former  musings. 

Copus  retired  and  shut  the  door. 

A  low  voice  at  her  ear  as  she  ag^in 
rested  her  head  upon  the  arm  of  the 
sofa,  whispered  "  Jane !  *' 

On  looking  up  she  saw  a  tall  man 
dressed  in  the  usual  waiter^s  costume, 
with  a  large  white  cloth  spread  over 
his  left  arm. 

**  Harry  Raymond  1  *'  she  said,  but  by 
some  unaccountable  instinct  speaking, 
even  in  tho  extremity  of  her  surprise, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  that  scarcely  reach- 
ed beyond  the  person  she  addressed, 
— «  In  Heaven's  name,  what  do  yon 
here  ? — in  this  disguise  ?  Aunt  Alice 
will  detect  you,  and  then  my  situation 
will  be  made  doubly  miserable." 

**  Then  it  is  miserable,  Jane?— . 
Why  do  you  submit  to  it  ?  Ah,  Jane, 
you  have  forgotten,  surely,  the  pro- 
mises you  gave  me." 

«  Forgetfulness  seems  to  have  oust- 
ed on  more  sides  than  one.  I  have 
been  four  months  in  Lancashire,  and 
am  indebted,  at  last,  to  a  chance  meet- 
ing in  Scotland  for  being  recalled  to 
your  recollection." 

**  Recollection  I"  echoed  the  young 
man,  in  the  liveliness  of  his  emotion, 
flinging  the  white  cloth  upon  the  floor, 
''  Good  heavens  I  what  can  have  put 
such  a  notion  into  your  head  ?  I  have 
written  letter  upon  letter,  both  to  you 
and  your  guardian — that  is,  after  I 
found  out  where  you  had  gone  to— . 
my  letters  to  you  have  not  been  an- 
swered ;  my  letter  to  him  was  an- 
swered by  a  refusal." 

'*  Harry,  Harry,  he  never  consulted 
me — I  never" but  hero  she  check- 
ed herself,  as  perhaps  she  considered 
that  the  vehemence  of  her  denial  might 
be  construed  into  something  very  like 
an  anxiety  to  retract  it, — and  whether 
this  was  the  construction  put  on  it,  or 
not,  all  we  have  to  say  is,  that  on  Miss 
Alice  Smith  slipping  quietly  into  the 
room,  with  a  volume  of  the  Scottish 
Chiefs  in  her  hand,  she  almost  scream- 
ed, as  she  saw  a  stranger  seated  on 
the  sofa  beside  her  niece,  and  holding 
her  very  earnestly  by  the  hand. 

«« How  I— what's  all    tVwV     «.- 
claimed  Mis*  Mice.    **  'Wv^tsw^^^ 
is  the  oddest  T[»co\AeV* 
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til  And  ttiassivencsSf  on  which 
mpt  at  beauty  would  hare 
>wn  away.  One  side  of  the 
id  something  more  of  a  habit- 
than  the  remaining  portions, 
circumstance  of  its  chimneys 
}wly  rebuilt  and  tastefully 
(bed ;  the  roof  also  was  re- 
md  the  windows  fitted  with 
.  luxury  which  was  considered 
»y  the  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
three  sidesy  the  said  inhabit- 
listing  of  two  or  three  cows, 
ore  of  dogs,  and  one  or  two 
*esentativcs  of  Fingal,  who 
their  ancient  habitation  with 
attachment  that  would  have 
lour  to  a  cat. 

e  eTcning  of  the  10th  of  Au- 
(  parlour  (for  it  was  nothing 
)ngh bearing  the  nobler  desig- 
f  the  hall)  was  occupied  by  a 
gentleman  of  somewhat  solid 
>n8,  who  cheered  his  loneli- 
in  occasional  stir  of  the  fire, 
requent  sip  at  a  tumbler  of 
oddy.  From  time  to  time  he 
the  window  and  listened.  The 
that  rushed  down  the  ravine 
ave  drowned  any  other  ex- 
und,  even  if  such  had  existed ; 
1  an  expression  of  increased 
)ur  after  every  visit  to  the 
.  the  gentleman  renewed  his 
occupation  of  sipping  the 
id  sturring  the  fire, 
ne  follv  or  other  of  sister 
at  last  he  grunted,  **  putting 
time  in  Edinburgh.  They 
o  have  been  here  by  two 
and  here  it  is  eight,  and  not  a 
f  their  wheels.  That  cursed 
to  be  sure,  drowns  every  thing 
Lis  worse  than  our  hundred 
igine.  I  wish  they  were  here, 
g  a  Highland  chieftain  is  lone- 
after  all — no  coffee-house— 
K-no  newspaper.  Hobbins 
it  enough  in  saying, '  I  should 
e ;'  but  tiro  or  not,  I  am  too 
to  go  back — no  1  Young 
Hobbins  shall  marry  Jane 
I  wUl  settle  them  here  for 
*  four  months  in  the  summer, 
can  all  go  back  to  his  house 
rest  of  the  year.  A  real 
Q  will  be  something  to  look  at 
iiough,  in  this  cursed  country, 
lot  seem  to  create  much  admi- 
What  can  be  keeping  sister 

t^eatieman  walked  to  the  win- 
^0  more,  and  opening  It  a  little 
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way,  shouted ''  Angus  Mohrl  Angus 
Mohrl*'  A  feeble  voice  in  a  short 
time  answered  from  the  dilapidated 
end  of  the  building, 

*'  Her^s  comin — fat  ta  tiel  docs 
ta  fat  havril  want  T*  Uncertain  steps 
not  long  after  sounded  along  the 
creaking  passage ;  the  door  was  open- 
ed, and  present^  to  the  impatient 
glance  of  the  new  proprietor  the  vi- 
sage of  the  grumbling  Gael.  He  was 
an  old  decrepit  man,  with  bright 
ferocious  eyes  gleaming  through  his 
elf-locks.  If  he  had  succeeded  in 
making  a  **  swap*'  of  his  habiliments 
with  any  scare-  crow  south  of  the  Tay, 
he  would  have  had  by  far  the  best  of 
the  bargain,  for  his  whole  toilet  con- 
sisted in  a  coarse  blue  kilt  or  petti- 
coat (for  it  had  none  of  the  checkers 
that  give  a  showy  appearance  to  the 
kilt ;)  his  stocking.— for  he  only  re- 
joiced in  one — ^was  wrinkled  down 
almost  over  his  shoe;  his  coal  was 
tattered  and  torn  in  every  variety  of 
raggedness ;  and  the  filth,  which  was 
almost  thick  enough  to  cover  the 
glaring  redness  of  his  fortnight's 
beard,  showed  that  Angus  Mohr  took 
very  little  interest  in  the  great  ques- 
tion about  the  soap  duties.  "  Fat  d'ye 
want,  auld  man  ?  enquired  the  visi- 
tor— *'  bringin*  a  poddy  a'  this  way  to 
hear  ye'r  havers." 

*'  I  merely  wish  to  know,  Angns» 
if  tliere  is  an^  lad  here  you  can  send 
to  the  side  of  the  hill  to  see  if  a  car- 
riage is  coming  this  wa^r." 

"  Tere*s  a  laud  oot  in  the  byre/ 
replied  Angus ;  "  but  he*s  four  score 
year  auld,  an'  has  been  teaf  and  blind 
since  they  took  him  to  Infemess  jail 
for  dirking  the  packman — tiel  tak 
their  sowls  for  pittin  an  honest  man  In 
ony  snch  plaoes^y  e  can  pid  him  gang, 
if  ye  like," 

"  Why,  if  he*s  deaf  and  blind,  An- 
gus, he  will  be  no  great  help." 

((  Ten  gang  yersel' ;  petter  that 
than  sitting  fiUing  yer  pig  wame  wi* 
whisky." 

*'  Yon  shall  have  a  glass,  Angos, 
when  I  have  tea  brought  in." 

'*  An*  little  thanks  for  it  too.  It*s  a 
small  rewwrd  for  comIn*  a'  this  way 
through  Uie  cauld." 

«(  You  may  go  now,"  said  our  hi 
friend,  who  was  now  more  anxious  to 
get  quit  of  his  visitor,  than  he  had 
been  for  bis  appearance. 

<«  Tie!  a  pit,  tiel  %^\1\  tA^iP&iscft^ 
the  glaM  ye  ptoin\M&*  ^  ^  _  ^ 

«  Be  off,  «-\»  ntfwft  t««8«««»^^ 
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saw  tbem  tnytelfi  though  they 
sach  a  distaDce,  I  coofessj  I 
em  for  a  flock  of  sheep/* 
bo?  —  what  was  it  you  saw? 
if  Copus."  Thus  adjured,  our 
d  friend,  with  a  face  from 
the  expression  of  alarm  had 
entirely  subsided^  commenced 
rative, 

is  morning,  sir,  when  we  first 
1  *osses,  I  gets  off  the  rumbiey 
.  leaves  Mariar  by  herself.  I 
ito  the  small  house  while  the 
ras  a  comiDg,— a  lonely  place 
the  midst  of  a  moor,  sir, — and 

0  the  landlady,  says  I, '  here's 
ay,  says  1/ 

lake  the  most  of  it,'  says  she^* 
d  fair  never  to  see  another.* 
ou're  wery  purlite,*  says  I — '  I 
ink  Vm  in  a  dying  condition.* 
>u  carry  your  death  sentence  at 
reast,*  says  she,  in  a  hollow 
ike  a  drum  with  a  hoarseness, 
[lat  do  you  elude  to,*  says  I  ? — 
•king  at  my  breast,  sir^  I  seed 
;  in  lifo  but  this  here  watch- 
as  you  gived  me,  of  your  own 
you  know  sir. 
i^hy  wear  ye  the  badge  of  the 

1  Ben-na-Groich  ?*  says  she— 

you  not  that  his  web  is  spun  ?* 

here  you* re  misinformed,'  says 

Lm— '  they're  all  done  by  ma- 

• 

ool,  says  she,  quite  in  a  passion, 
put  yourself  under  a  mined 
ad  will  be  crushed  to  the  dust 
tumble.* 

rong again,* says  I,  'for  master 
I  the  whole  building  repaired.' 
lind  mole,  you  will  take  no  warn- 
erhaps  because  you  don't  be- 
see  there  1  *  And  when  I  look- 
to  where  she  pointed,  sure 
I  sees  ten  or  a  dozen  stout 
ill  a- sharping  of  their  swords 
eat  grinding-stonos,  at  the  other 
the  bouse. 
irhat*s  all  them  fellows  arter?* 

•lood,'  says  she. 

lood  and  wounds !'  says  I,  '  I 
leared  such  a  woman.  'Clect, 
)rd,  hearing  of  an  old  Roman 
ic  lady  they  called  the  Civil,  as 
in  that  *cre  fashion,  and  was  a 
in  books  and  stationary,  but, 
),  if  you  doesn*t  beat  her  hoU 
Whose   blood  do  yon  mean, 


"  *  His  who  calls  himself  Ben-na^ 
Groich.' " 

**  Oh,  brother  Thomas,  did  you 
ever  hear  of  the  like?**  shuddered 
Miss  Alioe. 

**  A  witch,**  said  the  gentkraan  thus 
appealed  to,  with  a  very  unsuooeesful 
effort  to  appear  disdainfuU  *'  What 
more,  Copus  ?— -did  she  say  any  thing 
else?" 

"  Lots  more,  but  I*ve  nearly  forgoi* 
ten  it.*' 

*'  How  long  did  this  detain  tou  ?*• 

*'  Oh,  lie  kept  us  waiting  three  or 
four  hours,**  interposed  Miss  Alice  | 
^  and  when  he  came  out,  he  couldn't 
have  been  more  unsteady  if  he  had 
been  a- drinking.*' 

<«  Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  added  Maria* 
"  his  manners  has  been  wery  eztraor* 
dinary  ever  since ;  he  has  been  either 
singing  songs  or  sleeping,  the  whole 
way  here." 

**  The  interview  was  a  very  strange 
one.  Did  any  one  else  see  the  ten  or 
twelve  men  ?'   enquired  the  chief. 

*'  I  seed  one  of  them,  sir,"  replied 
Maria-*^  a  tall,  handsome  gentleman^ 
in  a  green  frock  coat.  He  went  to- 
wards a  horse  that  was  tied  near  a 
stack  of  fuel,  just  at  the  moment  Co« 
pus  came  out." 

**  Indeed?  Did  you  see  him  Co- 
pus?** 

<<  Oh  yes.  I  saw  a  flgnre  something 
as  she  describes  it.  He  is  the  sorsst 
sign,  the  wild  woman  said,  of  lom** 
thing  awfhl ;  they  calls  him  Kiokaa- 
drubb.'* 

<<  How  strange!"  repeated  the 
chieftain,  for  the  hundredth  time—"  a 
regular  conspiracy,  and  nobody  here 
to  defend  us.  The  old  tiger  down 
stairs,  Angus  Mohr,  would  he  the  first 
to  Idll  ns  if  he  could,  and  what  istl^ 
become  of  us  Heaven  only  knows." 

*^  Better  let  the  horses  stay  at  the 
door,  sir ;  the  carriage  may  beuseftil*^ 
suggested  Copus. 

**  There's  no  time  to  be  lost,  in- 
deed," replied  the  master;  "but  yet 
what  would  be  the  use  of  flying  ?  We 
are  safer  here  than  on  the  road." 

"  No,  no ;  let  us  go,  brother  Ben- 
brother  Thomas,  I  mean — for  do  yott 
know  that  Fash-na- Cairn  has  vowed 
heUl  have  your  life  ?*' 

««  Who  the  devil  is  Fash-na-  Cairn? 
—I  never  did  him  any  harm." 

«'  But  his  clan  has  been  Q\|^^Q«ei^ 
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off  as  fast  as  we  can.  Come>  Copus, 
get  up,  you  lazy  hound — we  must  be 
off." 

««  Off  or  not  off>  sir,  I  doesn't  budge 
a  foot.  I  stays  with  my  young  missus.** 

«*  Very  well,  only  let  us  out  of  the 
house."  While  preparations  were 
making  for  a  rapid  retreat,  one  of  the 
brigands  went  up  to  Jane  Somers  and 
whispered,  '*  my  carriage  is  waiting 
on  the  bridge.  Lady  Teysham  and 
the  other  ladies  at  my  shooting-box 
expect  us  every  moment ;  so  be  under 
no  alarm.*' 

Jane  bowed  her  head  and  yielded 
to  Her  destiny,  and  since  that  time 
has  been  as  happy  a  specimen  of  the 
married  life  as  is  often  to  be  met  with. 
Ben-na-Groich,  on  finding  out  tho 
hoax,  was  too  much  afraid  of  the 


ridicule  of  his  friends  to  make  it  pub- 
lic ;  and  to  this  hour.  Aunt  Alice  tella 
the  most  wondrous  tales  of  ^e  law- 
lessness of  the  Highlands,  and  the 
blood-thirstiness  and  revenge  cha- 
racteristic of  a  Scottish  Chieftain. 
"  Only  to  think  of  people  cherishing 
a  resentment  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years,  and  only  satisfying  it  at  last  by 
marriage  or  murder.  Oh,  Mrs  Hob« 
bins,  never  believe  what  people  says 
when  they  talk  to  you  about  the 
foodie  system — the  starvation  system 
woulS  be  a  much  better  name  for  it, 
for  the  whole  country  is  made  of  no- 
thing but  heath,  and  the  gentiemen's 
clothes  is  no  covering  from  the  cold  ; 
and  besides  all  that,  they  are  indelicate 
to  a  degree  1".^-^ 
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AN  INTfiOPUCTION  TO  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Pabt  VII. 
The  Conclusion. 


Chap.  I. 


Tub  argument,  in  the  foregoing 
part  of  our  discussion  (in  which  we 
showed  that  morality  is  grounded  in 
au  antagonism  carried  on  between  our 
nature  and  our  consciousness),  is  ob- 
viously founded  on  the  assumption 
tiiat  man  is  bom  in  weakness  and  de- 
pravity. We  need  hardly,  now-a^ 
days,  insist  on  the  natural  sinfulness 
of  the  human  heart,  which  we  are  told 
by  our  own,  and  by  all  recorded  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  by  a  higher 
ttuthority  than  that  of  man,  is  d^pe- 
ratelpr  wicked,  and  runneth  to  evil 
continually.  Deplorable  as  thb  fact 
i^,  deplorably  also  and  profusely  has 
it  been  lamented.  We  are  not  now* 
therefore,  going  to  swell  this  delnge 
of  lamentations.  Instead  of  doing  so^ 
let  us  rather  endeavour  to  review  dis- 
passionately the  fact  of  our  naturally 
depraved  condition,  in  order  to  ascer* 
taio,  if  posAibley  the  precise,  bearing 
which  it  has  on  the  developement  and 
destiny  of  our  species,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  carry  ourselves  still  deeper 
into  ibe  pbilosopby  of  iiUHUUi  con- 
aclomaesa. 


To  do  good  and  sin  not,  is  the  great 
end  of  man ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
find  him  at  his  first  creation  stored 
with  everv  proviuon  for  well-doinff. 
But  that  this  is  his  great  end  can  onlj 
be  admitted  with  the  qualification  that 
it  is  to  do  good  freely ;  for  ev^ry  being 
which  is  forced  to  perform  its  allotted 
task  is  a  mere  tool  or  machine,  whe- 
ther the  work  it  performs  be  a  worki^ 
good  or  a  work  of  evil.  If,  there- 
fore, man  does  good  by  the  compul-  * 
sion  of  others,  or  under  the  constrain- 
ing force  of  his  own  natural  biase^^ ' 
ho  is  but  an  automaton,  and  deserves 
no  more  credit  for  his  actings  than  a 
machine  of  this  kind  does ;  just  as  he 
is  also  an  automaton  if  he  be  driven 
into  courses  of  evil  by  outward  forces 
which  he  cannot  resist,  or  by  the  un- 
controllable springs  of  his  own  nata- 
ral  frame-work.  But  man  will  be 
admitted,  by  all  right  thinkers,  to  be 
not  a  mere  automaton.  But  theiD, 
according  to  the  same  thinkers^ 
man  is  a  created  \mab%%  v^^^^dirr^ 
fore,  ihe  f^\ijeft\iQiii  oomn^  \s^\jfc»V«« 
ctt  a  created  \wiB%  \i»  *^^«  ^^^*^*" 
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ing  and  subverting  f^ood,  and  there-  of  conscionsness  against  the  good  on* 
fere^  of  necessity,  an  evil  act.  Let  us  der  which  he  was  born  ;  so  is  it  in* 
sajy  then^  that  this  act  was  really  per-  cumbent  upon  us  to  complete  the  pre- 
formed— that  man  thereby  realized  his  cess  by  deyeloping  the  pracdeal  anta- 
own  personality :  and  what  do  we  re-  gonism  of  consciousness  against  the 
cord  in  such  a  statement  but  the  faet  evil  of  our  natural  condidon.  Aa 
of  man's  "  first  disobedience'*  and  his  Adam,  in  the  first  epoch  of  eonecloua^ 
Fall  ?  nessy  worlied  himself  out  of  good  into 

The  realization  of  the  first  man's  erll  by  a  free  act^  so  have  we»  who 
personality  being  thus  identical  with  live  in  the  second  epoch  of  conscious* 
his  fall,  and  his  fall  being  brought  ness,  to  work  ourselves  back  out  of 
about  by  a  free  act, — an  act  not  out  of,  evil  into  good  by  another  act  of  the 
but  against,  God ;  let  us  now  ask  how  same  kind ;  repeating  precisely  the 
man  stands  in  relation  to  the  great  same  process  which  he  went  throughy 
problem,  the  working  out  of  which  we  only  repeating  it  in  an  inverted  order, 
are  superintending — Human  Liberty.  He,  being  bom  under  the  causality 
Has  the  Fall  brought  along  with  it  of  good,  transferred  himself  over  bj 
the  complete  realization  of  his  free-  a  free  act  (the  antagonism  of  con- 
dom? Bv  no  means.  He  has  ccn  sciousness  against  good)  to  the  caa« 
tainly  realized  his  own  personality  by  sality  of  evil,  and  thus  proved  that  he 
becoming  conscious  of  good.  He  has  was  notforeed  to  the  performance  of 
thus  opposed  himself  to  good,  and  per-  good.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are 
formed  an  act  which  he  was  not  forced  bom  under  the  causality  of  evil,  have 
or  predetermined  by  his  Maker  to  to  transfer  ourselves  back  by  another 
perform.  Ho  has  thus  taken  one  step  tree  act  (the  antagonism  of  conscions- 
towards  the  attainment  of  Liberty  :  ness  against  evil),  into  the  old  eansap 
one  step,  and  that  is  all.  The  para-  lity  of  good ;  and  thus  prove  that  we 
disiacal  Uian  has  evolved  one  epoch  are  not  ffreed  to  the  comndssion  of 
in  the  developement  of  human  con-  evil.  Adam  broke  up  the  first  causa- 
sciousnets  ;  and  has  thus  carried  us  on  lity — the  causality  of  good ;  and  eman- 
one  stage  In  the  practical  solution  of  cipated  our  humanity  therefrom,  in 
the  problem  we  are  speaking  of.  Be-  making  it  thus  violate  the  natural 
tng  oom  good  and  perfect,  he  has  do-  laws  and  conditions  of  its  birth.  But 
veloped  the  antagonism  of  conscious-  in  doing  s6  he  laid  it  under  a  second 
ness  againsi  goodness  and  perfection ;  and  dire  causality — the  causality  of 
and  thus  he  has  emancipated  the  hu-  sin  ;  and  this  is  the  causality  under 
man  race  from  the  causality  of  good-  which  we  are  born;  Whenever,  there- 
ness  and  perfbction.  fore,  we  too  have  trampled  on  the  laws 

But  this  antagonism  against  good,  and  conditions  of  our  natural  selves ; 

though  it  freed  the  human  race  from  have  striven,  by  an  act  of  resistance 

the  causality  of  holiness,  laid  it  at  the  against  evil,  to  return  into  the  bosom 

same  time  under  the  subjection  of  a  of  good,  to  replace  ourselves  under 

new  and  far  bitterer  causality — ^the  the  old  causality  of  holiness,  to  take 

causality  of  sin.  For  the  consciousness  up  such  a  position  that  the  inflneneei 

of  good,  or,  in  other  words,  an  act  of  of  Christianity  may  be  enabled  to  tdll 

antagonism  against  good,  is  Itself  but  upon  our  hearts ;  m  short,  have  vio- 

another  name  for  sin  or  evil :  and  thus  lated  our  causality  Just  as  Adam  vio- 

cvil  is  evolved  out  of  the  very  act  in  lated  his;  then  may  the  problem  of 

which  man  becomes  conscious  of  good,  human  liberty  be  said  to  be  practically 

And  this  is  the  causalitv  under  which  resolved,  for  there  are  no  conceivable 

we,  the  children  of  Adam,  find  our-  kinds  of  causality  except  those  of  evil 

selves  placed.     As  he  was  bom  the  and  of  good — and  both  of  these  shall 

•  chdld  of  gpoodness  and  of  God,  so  are  we,  have  then  been  broken  through  in  the 

through  his  act,  bora  children  of  sin  historical  developement  of  our  speelet. 
and  of  the  devil.  And  here,  let  it  be  observed,  that 

Therefore  the  evolution  of  the  se-  although,  in  putting  forth  this  act  of 

cond  epoch  in  the  practical  develope-  resistance  against  evil,  we  return  un- 

ment  of  consciousness  devolves  upon  der  the  old  causality  of  good,  and  thtks 

««_tlie  fallen  children  of  Humanity,  make  ourselves  obedient  to  Ita  luft^ 

Just  as  theparadbiacal  roan  advanced  ences,  yet  t\iQ  tf\«5&»ti  Vcl  ^W^  >acft 

n0  one  stage  towards  liberty,  by  deve-  stand  towaxda  ^idt  «km»&^  Va  '^^fl 

Jopiag  In  a  free  act  tbe  antagoDism  different  from  ^^  '5«SyaStf3«^>2^^^»^^ 
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clearly  that  the  only  real  moral  life  of 
humanity  is  breathed  up  out  of  that 
Methtog  and  tempestuous  struggle. 

The  passions  are  sure  to  be  erer 
with  us.    Do  what  we  will, 

*'  They  pitch  their  teots  before  us  as  we 

move, 
Our  hourly  neighboun  ;'* 

Therefore,  the  only  question  comes  to 
be — are  we  to  yield  to  them,  or  are  we 
to  giye  them  battle  and  resist  them  ? 
And  Stoicism  is  of  opinion  that  we 
should  giye  them  battle.  Her  Toice  is 
all  for  war ;  because,  in  yielding  to 
them,  our  consciousness,  or  the  act 
which  constitutes  our  peculiar  attri- 
bute, and  brings  along  with  it  our  pro- 
per and  personal  exbtence,  is  obliter- 
ated or  curtailed. 

The  Epicureans  sailed  upon  an- 
other tack.  The  Stoics  sought  to 
reproduce  good,  by  first  oYcrthrowing 
eril ;  the  only  method,  certainly,  bpr 
which  such  a  reproduction  is  practi- 
cable. They  sought  to  build  the 
Virtues  upon  the  suppression  of  the 
Vices,  the  only  foundation  which  ex- 
perience tells  us  18  not  liable  to  bo 
swept  away.  But  their  opponents  in 
philosophy  went  more  directly  to 
work.  They  aimed  at  the  same  end, 
the  reproduction  of  good,  without, 
however,  adopting  the  same  means  of 
securing  it :  that  is  to  say,  without 
erer  troubling  themselyes  about  evil 
at  1^1.  They  sought  to  give  birth  to 
Love  without  having,  first,  laid  strong 
bonds  upon  Hatred.  They  strove  to 
establish  Justice  on  her  throne,  with- 
out having,  first,  deposed  and  i^ver- 
thrown  Injustice.  They  sought  to 
call  forth  Charity  and  Generosity 
without  having,  first  of  all,  beaten 
down  the  hydra-heads  of  Selfishness. 
In  short,  they  endeavoured  to  bring 
forward*  in  a  direct  manner,  all  the 
anuable  qualities  (as  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be)  of  the  human  heart,  with- 
out having  gone  through  the  inter- 
mediate process  of  displacing  and 
vanquishing  their  opposites  through 
the  act  of  consciousness.  And  the 
consequence  was  just  what  might  have 
been  expected.  These  amiable  chil- 
dren of  nature,  so  long  as  all  things 
went  as  they  wished,  were  angels; 
but,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  they  became 
the  worst  of  fiends.  Long  as  the  sun 
shone,   tlwir  love  basked  beautiful 


beneath  it,  and  wore  smiles  of  eternal 
constancy  ;  but  when  the  storm  arose, 
then  Hatred,  which  had  been  over- 
looked by  Consciousness,  arose  also, 
and  the  place  of  Love  knew  it  no 
more.  Justice  worked  well  so  long 
as  every  one  got  what  he  himself 
wanted.  But  no  sooner  were  the  de- 
sires of  any  man  thwarted,  than  Injus- 
tice, which  Consciousness  had  laid  no 
restraint  upon,  stretched  out  her  hand 
and  snatched  the  gratification  of  them ; 
while  Justice  (to  employ  Lord  Ba- 
con's *  metaphor)  went  back  into  the 
wilderness,  and  put  forth  nothing  but 
the  blood-red  blossoms  of  Revenge. 
Generosity  and  Charity,  so  long  as 
they  were  uncrossed  and  put  to  no 
real  sacrifice,  played  their  parts  to 
perfection  ;  but  so  soon  as  any  un- 
pleasant occasion  for  their  exercise 
arose,  then  the  selfish  passions,  of 
which  Consciousness  had  taken  no 
note,  broke  loose,  and  Charitr  and 
Generosity  were  swept  away  by  an 
avalanche  of  demons. 

Such  has  invariably  been  the  fate 
of  all  those  epicurean  attempts  to 
bring  forward  and  cultivate  Good  as 
a  natural  growth  of  the  human  heart, 
instead  of  first  of  all  endeavouring  to 
realize  it  as  the  mere  extirpation  of 
evil ;  and  hence  we  see  the  necessity 
of  adopting  the  latter  method  of  pro- 
cedure. EveiT  attempt. to  establish 
or  lay  hold  of  good  by  leaving  evil 
out  of  our  account,  by  avoiding  it,  by 
remaining  unconscious  of  it,  by  not 
bringing  it  home  to  ourselves,  must 
necessarily  be  a  failure ;  and,  sooner 
or  later,  a  day  of  fearful  retribution 
is  sure  to  come — for  the  passions  are 
real  madmen,  and  consciousness  is 
their  only  keeper ;  but  man's  bom 
amiabilities  are  but  painted  masks, 
which  (if  consciousness  has  never  oc- 
cupied its  post)  are  liable  to  be  torn 
away  from  the  face  of  his  natural 
corruption^  in  any  dark  hour  in  which 
the  passions  may  choose  to  break  up 
from  the  duogeons  of  the  heart. 

The  true  philosopher  is  well  aware* 
that  the  gates  of  paradise  are  closed 
against  him  for  ever  upon  earth.  He 
does  not,  therefore,  expend  himself 
in  a  vain  endeavour  to  force  them,  or 
to  cultivate  into  a  false  Eden  the  fic- 
titious flowers  of  his  own  deeeitfbl 
heart ;  but  he  seeks  to  compensate  for 
this  Imbi  aiiJL  \q  \«iX»i«  \A\^DMiSil\BL 
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some  degree  the  perfected  imagpe  of 
his  Creator,  by  sternly  laying  waste, 
through  consciousness,  the  wilderness 
of  his  own  natural  desires,  for  he  well 
knows,  that  wherever  he  has  extirpa- 
ted a  weed,  there,  and  only  there,  will 
Qod  plant  a  flower,  or  suflfer  it  to 
grow.  Bat  the  epicurean,  or  false 
philosopher,  makes  a  direct  assault 
upon  the  gates  of  paradise  itself.  He 
seeks  to  return  straight  into  the  arms 
of  good,  without  fighting  his  way 
through  the  strong  and  innumerable 
forces  of  evil.  He  would  reproduce 
the  golden  age,  without  directly  con- 


fronting and  resisting  the  ages  of  iron 
and  of  brass.  By  following  the  foot* 
steps  of  nature,  he  imagines  that  he 
may  be  carried  back  into  the  paradise 
from  which  his  forefather  was  cast 
forth.  But,  alas  I  it  is  not  thus  that 
the  happy  garden  is  to  be  won  ;  for, 
"  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  " 
hath  not  God  placed  *'  chenibims,  and 
a  flaming  sword  which  turns  every 
way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of 
life  ?**  and,  therefore,  the  epicurean  is 
compelled,  at  last,  to  sink  down,  out- 
side the  trenches  of  paradise,  into  an 
inert  and  dreaming  sensualist. 


Chapter  II. 


Neither  overrating  nor  underriiting 
the  pretensions  of  philosophy,  let  us 
now,  as  our  final  task,  demonstrate 
the  entire  harmony  between  her  and  the 
scheme  of  Christian  revelation.  Phi- 
losophy has  diftie  much  for  roan,  but 
she  cannot  do  every  thing  for  him ; 
she  cannot  convert  a  struggling  act 
(consciousness  in  its  antagonism 
against  evil) ;  she  cannot  convert  this 
act  into  a  permanent  and  glorified 
substance.  She  can  give  the  strife ; 
but  she  cannot  give  the  repose.  This 
Christianity  alone  can  give.  But  nei- 
ther can  Christianity  do  every  thing 
for  man.  She,  too,  demands  her  pre- 
requisites ;  she  demands  a  true  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  man  of  the 
condition  in  which  he  stands.  In  other 
words,  she  demands,  on  man*s  own 
part,  a  perception  of  his  own  want  or 
need  of  her  divine  support.  This 
support  she  can  give  him,  but  she 
eannot  give  him  a  sense  of  his  own 
need  6f  it.  This  philosophy  must 
supply.  Here,  therefore,  Christianity 
accepts  the  assbtance  of  philosophy ; 
true  though  it  be,  that  the  latter,  even 
in  her  highest  and  most  exhaustive 
flight,  only  brings  man  up  to  the 
point  at  which  religion  spreads  her 
wings,  and  carries  him  on  to  a  higher 
-  and  more  transcendent  elevation.  Her 

3»ex  is  the  basis  of  Christianity.  The 
ghest  round  in  the  ladder  of  philo- 
sophy is  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
Christian  grace.     All  that  true  philo- 
sophy can  do,  or  professes  to  do,  is 
merely  to  pass  man  through  the  pre- 
piunttory  di^ipline  of  rendering  him 
eoaseiousofcril,  that  i?,  of  the  only 
^lag^  of  which  he  can  be  really  con- 
eipus  oa  this  earth  ;  aod  thus  to  place 


him  in  such  a  position  as  may  enable 
the  influences  of  lofHer  truth,  and  of 
more  substantial  good,  to  take  due 
efibct  upon  his  heart.  The  discipline 
of  philosophy  is  essentially  destruc- 
tive— ^that  of  Christianity  is  essentially 
constructive.  The  latter  busies  her- 
self in  the  positive  reproduction  of 
good  \  but  only  after  philosophy  has, 
to  a  certain  extent,  prepared  the 
ground  for  her,  by  putting  forth  the 
act  of  consciousness,  and  by  thus  exe- 
cuting her  own  negative  task,  which 
consists  in  the  resistance  of  evil. 
Christianity  re-impresses  us  with  the 

J»ositive  image  of  God  which  we  had 
ost  through  the  fall ;  but  philosophy, 
in  the  act  of  consciousness,  must  first, 
to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent,  have 
commenced  a  defacement  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  devil  stamped  upon  our 
nat|iral  hearts,  before  we  can  take  on, 
in  the  least  degree,  the  impress  of  that 
divine  signature. 

Such,  we  do  not  fear  to  say.  Is  the 
-preliminary  discipline  of  man,  which 
Christianity  demands  at  the  hands  of 
philosophy.  But  there  are  people 
who  imagine  that  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  whole  Christian  scheme  eon* 
sists  in  this ;  that  man  can,  and  must 
do,  nothina  for  himself  Therefore, 
let  us  speak  a  few  words  in  refutation 
of  this  paralvzing  doctrine. 

Do  not  the  Scriptures  themselves 
say,  **tuh  and  it  shall  be  given  unto 
you.**  Here,  then,  we  find  asking 
made  the  condition  of  onr  receiving : 
and  hence  it  Is  plain  that  we  are  not 
to  receive  this  asking ;  for  supposing 
t\ial  w«  do  Tecfil«Q\t,  then  this  can  only 
be  becttUBo  ifQb%x%  com^^^^Vi^^^ 
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or,  in  other  words,  it  can  on]y  be  be-  after  it.  To  this  discoyery  philosophy 
cause  we  have  practised  an  anterior  leads  U8,by  teaching  u8toAnoic7otrr«e/Mff 
asking  in  order  to  obtain  the  asking  — by  teaching  us  what  we  really  aiv. 
which  has  been  youchsafed  to  us.  And  what  does  philosophy  teach  m 
Therefore  this  asking  must  ultimately,  respecting  ourselves  ?  Does  riie  teach 
according  to  the  very  first  requisitions  us  that  we  stand  in  an  harmonious  re» 
of  Christianity,  fall  to  be  considered  lation  towards  the  universe  around  us 
as  our  own  act ;  and  now,  then,  we  -^towards  the  universe  within  us^to* 
put  the  question  to  those  who  main-  wards  the  world  of  our  own  passions  and 
tain  the  doctrine  just  stated — must  we  desires— towards  the  strength  or  the 
not  **  ask,"  must  not  this  **  asking"  be  weaknesses  (be  they  which  they  may) 
our  own  deed — and  do  you  call  this  of  our  own  flesh .  and  blood  ?  And 
doing  nothing  for  ourselves  f  In  the  does  she  thus  show  us  that  the  life  of 
same  way  does  not  the  Gospel  say,  man  here  below  is  a  life  of  blessedness 
'*  seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it  and  repose  ?  No !— on  the  contrary, 
shall  be  opened  unto  you,"  evidently  she  shows  us  that  our  very  act  of  eon^ 
holding  forth  seeking  as  the  condition  sciousness,  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on 
of  our  finding,  and  knocking  as  the  the  other  hand,  all  the  natural  laws 
condition  upon  which  *Mt  shall  be  and  conditions  under  which  we  are 
opened."  And,  now,  must  not  this  bom,  stand  in  a  relation  of  diametri- 
'<  seeking**  and  this  ''knocking*'  be  cal  discord  towards  each  other:  that  we 
done  by  ourselves ;  and  if  they  must,  are  made  up  of  passions  and  suscepti- 
what  becomes  oflhe  doctrine  that  man  bilities,  every  one  of  which  is  thwarted 
can  do  nothing,  and  must  attempt  to  and  condemned  in  our  very  conscious- 
do  nothing,  for  himself  ?  ness  of  it :  that  "  there  is  a  law  in  our 

This  doctrine  that  we  can  do  no-  members"  (the  causal  law)  "  warring 
thing  for  ourselves  is  based  upon  an  against  the  law  in  our  minds'*  (the  law 
evident  oversight  and  confusion  of  of  will,  of  freedom,  of  consciousness) ; 
thought  in  the  minds  of  the  espousers  and  that  the  war  between  these  two 
of  it.  ''Attempt  no  toil  of  your  own,*'  laws  is  one  which  no  truce,  brought 
say  these  inert  disciplinarians  of  hu-  about  by  human  diplomacy,  can  ever 
manity,  "  but  seek  ye  the  kingdom  of  still.  For  though  consciousness  may 
heaven  in  the  revealed  word  of  God,  act  against  evil,  yet  it  can  never  change 
and  there  ye  shall  find  it  with  all  its  the  mere  resistance  of  evil  into  a  po- 
blessings."  True  ;  but  these  teachers  sitive  body  of  good.  Consciousness 
overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  two  may  resist  wrath,  but  it  cannot  con- 
distinct  questions,  and  two  distinct  tasks  vert  this  resistance  of  wrath  into  a 
involved  in  this  precept  of  "  seeking  positive  peaceful-mindedness.  Con* 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  To  some  sciousness  may  resist  hatred,  but  this 
people,  the  injunction,  '^seek  for  it  act  cannot  transmute  the  resistanee 
faithfully,  and  ye  shall  find  it  in  the  of  hatred  into  positive  and  substan- 
Scriptures,"  may  be  sufficient.  But  tial  love.  Consciousness  may  re- 
others,  again,  (and  we  believe  the  gen-  sist  selfishness,  but  it  cannot  convert 
erality  of  men  are  in  this  predica-  this  resistance  of  selfishness  into  a  de- 
ment) may  require,  first  of  all,  to  be  cided  and  abiding  spirit  of  charity, 
informed  about  a  very  (UfPerent  mat-  This  conversion  cannot  be  effected 
ter,  and  may  be  unable  to  rest  satisfied  by  consciousness  or  by  philosophy.  It 
until  they  have  obtained  this  informa-  must  be  effected  by  the  intervention 
tion :  they  may  demand,  namely,  an  of  a  higher  power — building,  how- 
answer  to  a  new  question — but  where  ever,  on  the  ground-work  which  con- 
shall  we  find  the  seeking  of  the  king-  sciousness  lays  in  its  antagonism 
dom  of  heaven  ?  Before  finding  it-  against  evil ;  and  this  is  what  philo- 
self,  we  must  know  how,  and  where,  sophy  herself  teaches  unto  man.  She 
and  in  what  way,  we  are  to  find  the  shows  him,  that  so  long  as  our  con- 
seeking  of  it ;  for  that  is  the  great  se-  sciousness  and  our  passions  merely, 
cret  which  eludes  and  baflles  our  re-  are  in  the  field,  although  it  is  true 
searches.  that  our  regeneration  must  commence 

The  only  answer  that  can  be  g^ven  in  their  strife,  yet  that  these  elements 
to  these  querists  is,  you  must  find  the  meet  together  only  in  a  bitter  and  in- 
seeking  of  it  in  yourselves.    The  Bible  terminabVe  iXrv^^\«t  veA  ^q  ^Gk^X  ^xfi^!- 
reweah  to  us  the  kingdom  of  heaven  body  ot  l\ieinMVi«^  vii'3  '^QRe!cc^^^a»Qm 

Itself;  butpbiloBopbyitigihsLtl^ajdA  ~~ *     ^-^ 

us  to  tbe  discoyery  of  our  own  search 


of  good.    TVw»\a\»\A\ji^'^;<« 
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than  that  which  he  or  any  of  his  fol- 
lowers contend  for>  to  challenge  its 
yaliditj,  venerahle  and  authoritatiye 
thongh  it  he. 

We  do  not^  indeed,  assert  that  this 
maxim,  even  when  taken  in  its  utmost 
latitude,  contains  any  thing  which  is 
ahsolutely  false ;  but  we  hope  to  show, 
that,  in  its  application  to  the  science 
of  man,  and  as  a  fundamental  rule  of 
psychology,  it  falls  very  far  short  of 
the  whole  truth,  and  is  of  a  very  mis- 
leading tendency.  If  it  has  acted  like 
fanners  upon  the  physical  sciences,  it 
has  certainly  fallen  like  an  extin- 
guisher upon  philosophy. 

The  method  laid  down  in  this  canon 
as  the  only  true  foundation  of  science, 
is  the  method  of  observation.  The 
question  then  comes  to  be :  can  this 
method  be  properly  applied  to  the 
phenomena  of  man,  in  exactly  the  same 
sense  as  it  is  applied  to  the  phenomena 
of  nature?  The  disciples  of  Lord 
Bacon  tell  us  that  it  can,  and  must,  if 
we  would  construct  a  true  science  of 
ourselves ;  but,  in  opposition  to  their 
opinion,  we  undertake  to  show,  that,  in 
the  case  of  man,  circumstances  are 
evolved,  which  render  his  observation 
of  his  own  phenomena  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character  from  his  observation 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Let  us, 
tlien,  illustrate  the  method  of  observa- 
tion,— ^first,  in  its  application  to  nature ; 
and  secondly,  in  its  application  to  man. 

We  will  call  nature  and  her  pheno- 
mena B,  and  we  will  call  the  observer 
A.  Now,  it  is  first  to  be  remarked, 
that  in  A  there  is  developed  the  fact 
of  A*s  observation  of  B  :  but  the  pro- 
per and  sole  business  of  A  being  to 
observe  the  phenomena  of  B,  and  A*8 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  B  not 
being  a  fact  belonging  to  B,  it,  of 
course,  does  not  csdl  for  any  notice 
whatsoever  from  A.  It  would  be  al- 
together irrelevant  for  A,  when  ob- 
serving the  phenomena  of  B,  to  observe 
the  fact  of  his  own  observation  of  these 
phenomena.  Therefore,  in  the  natu- 
ral sciences,  the  fact  of  A*8  observa- 
tion of  B  is  the  point  looked ^rom,  and 
cannot  become  the  point  looked  at, 
without  a  departure  being  made  from 
the  proper  procedure  of  physics.  These 
sciences,  then,  are  founded  entirely  on 
the  method  of  simple  observation .  06- 
servatio  simplex  is  all  that  is  here 
practised,  and  is  all  that  h  here  neces- 
sary ;  and,  whenever  it  shall  have  been 
put  forth  in  it$  falkst  extent,  the 


science  of  B,  or  nature,  may  be  consi- 
dered complete. 

Let  us  now  try  how  the  same  md- 
thod  of  simple  or  physical  observation  * 
works  in  its  application  to  psychology. 
Wo  will  call  man  and  his  phenomena 
A  ;  and,  as  man  is  here  the  observer, 
as  well  as  the  observed,  wo  must  caJl 
the  observer  A  too.  Now,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  in  A  (man  observed)  there 
are  plenty  of  phenomena  present — his 
sensations,  **  states  of  mind,'*  &c., 
and  that  A  (man  observing)  may  con- 
struct a  sort  of  science  out  of  these*  by 
simply  observing  them,  just  as  he  con- 
structed the  natural  sciences  by  observ- 
ing the  phenomena  of  B.  And  this  is 
precisely  what  our  ordinary  psycholo- 
gists have  done,  adhering  to  the  Bacon- 
ian canon.  But  the  slightest  reflection 
will  show  us  that  such  a  science  of  man 
must  necessarily  bo  a  false  one,  inas- 
much as  it  leaves  out  of  view  one  of 
his  most  important  phenoinena.  For, 
as  in  the  preceding  case  oif  A  and  B, 
so  now  in  the  case  of  A  and  A,  there 
is  developed  the  fact  of  A*8  observa- 
tion of  A.  But  thb  fact,  which,  in  the 
case  of  A  and  B  was  very  properly 
overlooked,  and  was  merely  considered 
as  the  point  to  be  looked/rcmi,  cannot 
here  be  leg^Umately  overlooked,  bat 
insists  most  peremptorily  upon  being 
made  the  point  to  be  looked  at ;  for 
the  two  A's  aro  not  really  two,  but 
one  and  the  same  ;  and,  therefore,  A's 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  A  is 
itself  a  new  phenomenon  of  A,  calling 
for  a  new  observation.  Thus,  whiiQ 
physical  observation  is  simple,  philo- 
sophical, or  psychological  observation 
is  double.  It  is  observatio  dt^lex : 
the  observation  of  observation,  ohser* 
vatio  observationis. 

Now,  we  maintain,  that  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Baconian  school  have 
never  recognised  this  distinction ;  or 
rather  have  never  employed  any  other 
than  the  method  of  sfii^/«  observation^ 
in  studying  the  phenomena  of  man. 
They  have  been  too  eager  to  observe 
every  thing,  ever  to  have  thought  of 
duly  observing  the  fact  of  observation 
itself.  This  phenomenon,  by  which 
every  thing  else  was  brought  under 
observation,  was  itself  allowed  an  im- 
munity frem  observation  ;  and  entire- 
ly to  this  laxness  or  neglect,  are,  in 
our  opinion,  to  be  attributed  all  the 
errors  that^have  viUatedi  and  all  the 
obstruedoTA  iXiAi  \k!»^  x^^xs^ft^  *^^ 
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f  it  be  asked :  what  does  <<  V 
;  and  if  the  same  person  were  to 
to  himself  and  say — "  this  is 
'  —  this  would  convey  quite  a 
f  meanings  unless  the  enquirer^ 
)  putting  the  question^  had  ori- 
mI  within  himself  the  notion  *'  I,'* 
would  lead  him  to  suppose^  and 
I  that  other  person  <'  I/'—This 
xaoge  paradox,  but  a  true  one ; 
person  would  be  considered  mad, 
\  he  applied  to  himself  a  particu- 
ime,  which,  if  any  other  person 
to  apply  to  him^  he  would  be 
iered  mad. 

ither  are  we  to  suppose  thfiit  this 
"  TMs  a  generic  word,  equally 
sable  to  us  all,  like  the  word 
.n  ;**  for,  if  it  were,  then  we 
1  all  be  able  to  call  each  other 
just  as  we  can  all  call  each 
with  propriety,  **  man." 
rther,  the  consideration  of  this 
on,  by  conducting  us  to  inquiries 
igher  interest,  and  of  a  real  sig- 
ace,  enables  us  to  get  rid  of 
or  all  of  the  absurd  and  unsatis- 
y  speculations  connected  with 
mreal  substance  which  nobody 
s  any  thing  about  —  called 
d.'*  If  mind  exists  at  all,  it  ex- 
}  much  when  man  is  born,  as  it 
does  afterwards, — therefore,  in 
evelopement  of  mind,  no  new 
of  humanity  is  evolved.  But  no 
s  born  "  I "  ;  yet,  after  a  time, 
man  becomes  "I."  Here,  then, 
ew  form  of  humanity  displayed 
1,  therefore,  the  great  question, 
irhat  is  the  genesis  of  this  new 
of  man  ? — What  are  the  facts  of 
igin  ?  How  does  it  come  into 
estation  ?  Leave  **  mind  **  alone 
letaphysicians !    and  answer  us 

.  It  is  obvious  that  the  new  form 
iraanity,  called  "  I,*'  is  evolved 
f  the  act  of  consciousness,  and 
rings  us  to  the  second  problem 
r  inquiry  :  how  is  the  act  itself 
nsciousness  evolved  ?  A  severe 
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scrutiny  of  the  act  of  consciousnest 
showed  us,  that  this  act,  or  in  other 
words^  that  our  observation  of  our 
own  phenomeua,  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  displacement  or  suspension  of 
them  I  that  these  phenomena  (onr 
senaatioDs,  passions^  and  other  modi* 
ficatioos)  are  naturaUy  of  a  monopo- 
lising tendency — that  is  to  say,  they 
tend  to  keep  us  tincoiiacions — to  en* 
gross  us  with  themseWesy— while»  on 
the  contrary, 'Consciousness  or  our 
observation  of  them,  is  of  a  contrary 
tendency,  and  operates  to  render  ua 
tinsentienty  vnpassionate,  &c.  We 
founds  from  considering  facts,  that 
consciousness,  on  the  one  hand*  and 
all  our  natural  modifications  on  the 
other,  existed  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
one  another — that  wherever  the  natu- 
ral modification  is  p/tf«,  the  conscious- 
ness of  it  is  rntntrf,  and  vice  vena.  We 
thus  found  that  the  great  law  regu- 
lating the  relationship  between  the 
consciotia  man  (the  **  I*')  and  the  na- 
tural man  was  the  law  of*  antagonism 
->and  thus  consciousness  was  found 
to  be  an  act  of  antagonism ;  or  (in 
order  to  render  our  deduction  mora 
distinct")  we  shall  rather  say  was  found 
to  be  evolved  out  of  an  act  of  anta- 
gonism put  forth  against  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  natural  man. 

But  out  of  what  is  this  act  of 
antagonism  evolved?  What  are  its 
grounds  ?  Let  us  consider  what  it  is 
put  forth  against  ?  All  man*8  natu- 
ral modifications  are  derivative — and 
this  act  is  put  forth  against  all  these 
natural  modifications — there  is  not 
one  of  them  which  b  not  more  or  less 
impaired  by  its  presence.  It  cannot» 
therefore,  be  itself  derivative,  for  if 
it  were,  it  would  be  an  acting  against 
itself,  which  is  absurd.  Being,  there- 
fore, an  act  which  opposes  all  that  is 
derivative  in  man,  it  cannot  be  itself 
derivative,  but  must  be  underived— 
that  is,  must  be  an  absolutely  origi- 
nal, primary,  and  free  act.  This  act 
of  antagonism,  therefore,  is  an  act  of 


lur  leading  tenet  may  be  thus  contrasted  with  those  of  some  other  systems  in  a 
ew  words.     The  sensual  or  Lockeian  School  teaches,  that  mao  becomes  con- 

;  or  *M  "  in  contequmct  of  his  sensations,  passions,  and  other  modiflcatioDS ; 
[alonic  and  Kantian  Schools,  teach  that  man  becomes  *'  I,*'  not  in  consequence, 

occasion  of  bis  rensations,  passions,  &c. ;  and  this  is  true,  but  not  the  whoh 
According  to  our  doctrine,  man  becomes  *'  I"  or  a  conscious  Being,  tii  ijnle 
sensations,  passions.  Sec.  Sensation,  &c.  exist  for  the  pnrpoNe  o£  keeping  down 
oirsncss— and  contdcufness  exists  for  the  purpoiQot  VLftQ\\sk%  ^^'«^iwtai9i^^»vv\ 
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freedom, — or>  we  shall  rather  say,  is 
evolved  out  of  freedom.  Its  ground 
and  origin  is  freedom. 

But    what    are    the   explanatory 
grounds  of  freedom  ?  We  have  but  to 


blem — How  does  Consciousness  come 
into  operation?  the  law  of  antago- 
nism, established  by  facts,  between 
the  natural  and  the  conscious  man, 
being  the  principle  upon  which  the 


ascertain  what  is  the  great  law  of  whole  solution  rests, 

bondage  throughout  the  universe,  and,  V.  In  discussing  the  consequences 

in  its  opposite,  we  shall  find  the  law  of  the  act  of  consciousness,  we  endea- 

or  grounds  of  freedom.    The  law  of  voured  to  show  how  this  act  at  once 

bondage  throughout  the  universe,  is  displaces  our  sensations,  and,  in  the 


the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  In  the 
Violation,  then,  of  thisiaw,  true  free- 
dom must  consist.  In  virtue  of  what, 
then,  do  we  violate  this  law  of  bond- 
age or  causality?  In  virtue  of  our 
human  will,  which  refuses  to  submit  to 
the  modifications  which  it  would  im- 
pose upon  us.  Human  will  thus  forms 
the  ground  of  freedom,  and  deeper 
than  this  we  cannot  sink.  Wo  sum 
up  our  deduction  thus:  The 'T*  is 
evolved  out  of  the  act  of  conscious- 
ness— the  act  of  consciousness  is 
evolved  out  of  an  act  of  antagonism 
put  forth  against  all  the  derivative 
•  modifications  of  our  being :  This  act 
of  antagonism  is  evolved  out  of  free- 


vacant  room,  places  the  reality  called 
"  I,"  which,  but  for  this  active  displace- 
ment of  the  sensations,  would  have 
had  no  sort  of  existence.  We  showed 
that  the  complex  phenomenon  in  which 
this  displacing  and  placing  is  embo- 
died, is  peroeption.  The  **  I,*'  there- 
fore, is  a  consequence  of  the  act  of 
consciousness  ;  and  a  brighter  phase 
of  it  is  presented  when  the  state  which 
the  act  of  consciousness  encounters 
and  displaces  is  a  passion  Instead  of 
being  a  sensation.  We  showed  that 
morality  originates  in  the  antagonism 
here  put  forth.  But  wo  have  already 
expressed  ourselves  as  succinctly  and 
clearly  as  we  are  able  on  these  points ; 


dom ;  and  freedom  is  evolved  out  of  and,  therefore,   we  now  desist  from 

will ;  and  thus  we  make  will  the  low-  adding  any  more  touches  to  thb  very 

est  foundation-stone  of  humanity.  imperfect  Outline  of  the  Philosophy 

Thus  have  we  resolved,  though  we  of  Human  Consciousness, 
fear  very  imperfectly,  the  great  pro- 
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FRANCE  AND  HI 


E  has  arrived  at  another  crisis, 

of  DO  ordinarj  importance'; 
'csultsirhich  will  spring  from 
!  nothing  shoit  of  the  peace 
Qf  Ihe  whole  world.     When 

use  of  thia  languagCt  we  do 
dij.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose 
ingaperiod,  or  of  eicciting  at- 

If  tli^  CoDserTativB  cause  in 
hull  now  be  defculed,  and  if 
tiilljipo  shall  be  reduced  lo 
ur  ministers  men  imposed 
I  by  a  majorilir  of  tbe  Cbam- 
^putie.v,  who  will  thea  be  not 
iters,  but  tbe  minJEters  of  a. 
-rrom  that  moment  there  is 

an  end  tu  the  Cliarta  and 
lyaltj'  of  France,  and  not  only 
country  then  practically  bo- 
public — but  from  that  hour  all 
3  or  pro  pagan  dism,  war,  rcvo- 
uircby,  and  mob  government, 
t  loose — and  Europe  must  be 
lufcod  herself,  from  the  ag- 
,  iusulls,  bad  faith,  encroach- 
iii  violence  of  modern  French 
s.      We    propose,    in    this 

0  establish  by  indisputable 
truth  of  these  assertions — 

eh  wo  have  selected  from  a 
materials,   and  to  which  we 

1  at  pleasure  ;  and  facts  which 
the  eyes  of  the  most  uncoD- 

)  the  prciient  dangerous  and 
eondition  not  only  ofp'rance, 
ie  whole  of  Europe.  The 
ical  position  of  France,  tbe 
of  her  people,  the  geoeral 
of  her  language  on  the 
t,  the  diffusion  of  lier  modern 
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nMmtreby  was  to  be  preserred  in  that    in  the  state  and  the  countiy,  all  con- 


grratulating  the  Ring  and  the  nation 
on  that  Tery  return. 

The  first  president  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  Count  Portalis,  accompa- 
nied by  ali  the  judges  and  officers  of 
the  highest  tribunal  of  the  country^ 
said,— 
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eoantry 

It  is  a  favourite  opinion  with  some 
writers,  that  the  opposition  to  the 
monarchy  of  Charles  A.  was  founded^ 
not  on  anj  dislike  on  the  part  of  tiie 
Chambers,  the  press,  or  the  associa- 
tions, to  monarchical  institutions^  but 
to  tho  alleged  *' foreign  origin"  of 
the  government  of  1814.  As  this 
error  has  been  widely  spread,  and  as 
its  belief  by  any  of  our  readers  would 
prevent  them  from  rightly  understand- 
ing the  real  character  of  the  continu- 
ous opposition  of  the  Gauche  to  the 
monarchy,  from  1829  to  the  very  hour 
in  which  these  observations  are  writ- 
ten ;  we  propose  to  show  the  fallacy 
of  this  statement.  It  is  said  that  the 
origin  of  all  the  opposition  to  Louis 
XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  they  were 
brought  back  to  France  by  **  foreign 
haj/on^"  Now,  if  this  were  the 
case,  tne  anniversary  of  such  an  event 
would  necessarily  be  a  day  of  sadness 
or  of  silence.  No  voice  would  be 
heard  to  rejoice  in  its  return, — and  it 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  over  with- 
out notice,  even  if  expressions  of  re- 
gret should  not  escape  from  both 
magistrates  and  people.  But  was  this 
really  the  case  ?  Quito  the  contrary. 
Let  us  look  at  the  facts  of  history—* 
and  turn  to  the  official  record  of 
France — the  Monileur,  And,  in  order 
that  we  may  escape  from  the  charge 
of  selecting  a  period  of  public  history 
when  the  people  were  most  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  the  Crown  and 
the  government^  we  will  turn  to  the 
accounts  of  the  proceedings  which 
took  place  on  the  12th  April,  1830, 
the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  ^turn 
of  the  Count  d'Artois  (Charies  X.) 
Into  the  capital.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that,  on  12th  April,  1830,  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  unparalleled 
agitation — that  the  address  of  the  221 
had  veen  voted — that  the  King  had 
prorogued  the  session  to  1st  Septem- 
ber, preparatory  to  a  dissolution^— • 
and  that  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other  the  Gauche  was  plotting 
against  the  government  and  the  mon- 
archy. Yet,  on  this  sixteenth  anni- 
versary of  the  return  of  the  Count 
d'Artois  (Charles  X.)  to  Paris,  we 
read  the  following    account   of  the 

proceedings  of  the  representatives  of    mj  mind  pTodme^  t  «imcc«  iq^  ^^  ^^ 
the  yarioos  civil  and  ndUtary  orders    lleit  Mitli£»citton;  t«n4«c«^)  «^  ^M  ^"^^ 


Sixteen  yean  ago,  tliis  very  day, 
your  l^Iajesty  appeared  in  the  midat  of 
us.  Weary  of  pursuing,  from  revolution 
to  revolution,  after  vain  phantoms  of  li- 
berty, France,  after  having  been  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  despotism  in  or- 
der to  crush  the  efforts  and  disorders  of 
anarchy,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
fighting  for  her  invaded  territory.  .  .  . 
May  yoo,  sire,  ft  is  the  wish  of  our  love, 
during  a  long  scries  of  years,  receive  the 
tribute  of  the  gratitude  of  the  country 
for  the  great  bencflts  seevred  to  it  by  your 
return." 

Baron  Segnier,  the  president  of  tht 
Royal  Court  (and  the  president  still), 
accompanied  by  the  Judges,  the  bar, 
and  the  officers,  approached  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  in  April  1830  1 1  and 
said  to  Charles  X.,— i 

"  Le  lien  resserr^  entre  voire  m^{estd 
et  la  patrie  est  indestructible  ;  il  garantit 
la  grandeur  de  vos  enfaos,  etla  fldelitfl  des 
notres. 

'*  Sire,  votis  aimez  k  £tre  aimi  ;  es 
flit  le  meilleur  moyen  da  vainqueur  de  la 
Ligne.  Totre  royal  penchant  de  fattille 
sera  combl^  outre  mfsure  par  nos  cosurs 
rtconnaisssnt  ct  devours." 

And  lest  it  should  be  said  that  thit 
was  only  the  language  of  courtiers ; 
turn  to  the  speech  of  Count  de  Chal- 
val,  now  so  popular  with  even  th« 
Gauche,  and  near  what  he  said,  at 
prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
representing,  on  this  16th  anniversarj 
of  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  the 
whole  population  of  Paris. 

"  As  organ  of  the  faitlkful  inhabitants 
of  your  good  city  of  Paris,  we  come,  on 
the  return  of  this  joyous  day,  to  pray  yo« 
to  accept  the  homage  of  the  love,  respect, 
and  devotedness  of  all  its  population." 

And  finally,  "  The  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Agriculture"  came  with 
Its  offering  of  grateful  recollection  on 
the  16th  anniversanr  of  the  entry  of  thi 
Bourbons  •*  with  foreign  bayonets  ;•* 
and  no  language  could  be  more  loyal 
or  respectful.     The  King  reptied, 

"  The  »ouv€nirs   which  you  recall  to 
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more  Kvely  by  the  fact,  that  I  see  the 
couotry  tranquil  and  happy,  and  agri- 
culture flour^hing  in  all  my  kingdom.  A 
Idng— a  father — how  can  he  desire  any 
thing  else  than  the  happiness  of  his  chil- 
dren?" 

Had  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  been 
ftittiDg  at  the  period  of  the  anniversary 
in  question,  its  members  likewise 
would  have  appeared  at  the  Tuileries 
to  express  their  gratitude  and  love. 
All  classes  and  ranks  were  represented 
on  the  return  of  the  12th  April  of 
every  year — and  all  vied  with  each 
other  in  declaring  that  such  anniver- 
saries were  to  them  the  source  of  un- 
feifi^ned  delight.  It  is  not  true,  that 
only  official  representatives,  psud  func- 
tionaries, or  persons  attached  to  the 
court  made  these  declarations :  no,  all 
classes  sent  their  deputations  to  the 
palace,  to  assure  the  King  that  the  re- 
membrance of  the  day  on  which  the 
Bourbons  returned  to  the  capital  gave 
them  unqualified  satisfaction.  It  can- 
not be,  then,  that  the  "foreign 
origin"  of  the  events  of  1814,  and  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons  to  France 
with  foreign  bayonets,  were  the  rea- 
sons why,  in  1830,  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  press,  and 
the  associations,  sought  to  destroy  the 
prerogatives  and  rights  of  the  Throne, 
and  to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  depend- 
ence on  100,000  communal  republics. 

We  contend,  then,  1st,  That  the 
Government  of  France,  as  established 
by  the  Charta  of  1814,  was  that  of  a 
limited  monarchy ;  2d,  That  the  mass 
of  the  people  not  merely  adopted,  but 
preferred  that  form  of  government ; 
Sd,  That  the  people  had  no  aversion 
to  the  Bourbons,  from  the  fact  that, 
3n  1814,  they  were  replaced  on  the 
throne  of  their  ancestors  by  foreign 
bayonets ;  4th,  That  a  faction  in  the 
country,  and  a  majority  of  forty  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  began,  in  1829, 
its  attacks  on  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown ;  and,  5th,  That 
now,  in  1839,  this  same  faction,  joined 
by  others,  after  having  stripped  the 
throne  of  some  of  the  most  valuable 
of  its  prerogatives,  as  possessed  by  the 
eldest  branch  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, is  now  engaged  in  bringing  about 
the  state  of  things  years  ago  described 
by  M.  Roger  CoUard,  in  one  of  his 
Mmirable  speeches. 

''  The  day  that  the  Government  shall 
finlX0xlMt  bj  the  wiU  ot  the  minority  of  th« 


Chamber ;  the  day  that  it  shall  be  eatab* 
lished  as  a  fact,  that  the  Chamber  may 
repulse  the  ministers  of  the  King,  and 
impose  on  him  others  who  shall  be  the 
ministers  of  the  Chamber,  and  not  the 
ministers  of  the  King ; — the  day  that  this 
shall  arrive,  there  will  not  only  be  an  end 
of  the  Charta,  but  of  our  royalty—  of  that 
independent  royalty  which  protected  our 
fikthers,  and  fh)m  which  alone  France  his 
received  all  that  she  ever  possessed  of  li- 
berty and  of  happiness.  .  .  .  On  that  day, 
France  will  be  a  republic ;  and  yet  the 
Charta  wills  that  we  remain  a  monarchy." 

Yet  this  very  M.  Roger  Collard 
took  up  to  Charles  X.,  and  read  to 
him  an  address,  which  attacked,  in  the 
name  of  the  "  majority  of  the  Cham- 
ber," this  very  prerogative  of  the 
King,  which,  only  a  few  months  pre- 
viously, he  had  defended  with  so  much 
of  truth  and  eloquence !  Thb  address 
— this  attack — ^led  to  the  ordinances 
of  July  and  to  the  Revolution ;  and 
now,  nine  years  afterwards,  the  very 
same  attacks  are  renewed  against 
Louis  Philippe,  although  some  of  the 
most  valuable  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  the  crown,  as  enjoyed  under  the 
Charta  of  1814,  were  repealed  by  the 
Charta  of  1830. 

The  language  and  conduct  of  Charles 
X.  did  not  justify  the  aversion  felt  by 
the  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties to  the  influence  of  the  crown. 
Though  that  amiable  prince  insisted 
on  the  importance  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  legitimacy  to  the  stability  of 
the  political  institutions  of  France,  yet 
his  language  was  always  mild,  pater- 
nal, and  benignant.  Does  he  reply 
to  the  president  of  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation? he  says,— . 

"  L*amour  que  les  Fran^ais  ont  con- 
serv6*pour  la  race  de  leors  rois  est^  j'oee 
le  dire,  ce  qui  constitue  leur  force  et  ce 
qui  consolidera  a  jamais  leur  bonheur.  La 
l^gitimit6,  et  je  puis  en  parler  moi-meme, 
car  il  n'y  a  pas  la  de  merite  personnel,  la 
l^timit^  a  ce  caract^re  distlnctlf,  que 
Tinteret  mcme  des  peuples  en  fait  la  force 
et  assure  le  succes  de  ses  efforts:  je  Tai 
bien  ^prouv^  lors  de  mon  entr^  dans 
Paris." 

Does  he  speak  to  the  Court  of  Ac- 
compts  ?  he  says, — 

"  Uniquement  oceup^  du  bonheor  de 
mon  peuple,  jVspere  panrenir  k  le  eon- 
solider ;  mon  vceu  le  plus  cher  cW  que 
la  posterity  puisse  b^nir  mon  000." 

Doe«  b«  address  the   citiians  of 
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Paris,  through  their  organ  the  Count 
de  Chalval  ?  he  says, — 

**  Tons  mes  efforts  tendront  comme  lis 
ont  tendu  jusqa'  id  i^  consolider  d'une 
mani^re  indestructible  le  bonhenr  des 
Fran9Ai8." 

Does  he  publish  a  proclamation  to 
all  France,  and  call  on  the  electors  to 
do  their  duty, — hear  the  mild  and 
moderate  language  he  makes  use  of, 
in  June  1830,  on  the  eve  of  the  gene- 
ral elections : — 

**  La  demiere  Chambre  des  Deputes  a 
yiniSconnu  mes  intentions.  J'avais  droit  de 
compter  sur  son  concours  pour  faire  le 
bien  que  je  meditais :  elle  me  Ta  refuse  I 
Comme  p5re  de  mon  peuple,  mon  cceur 
■*en  est  afflig^ ;  comme  roi,  j'en  ai  M 
ofTens^:  j'ai  prononc£  la  dissolution  de 
ceite  Chambre. 

"  Maintenir  la  Charte  constitutionelle 
et  les  institutions  qu'  elle  a  fond^s,  a  eti, 
ei  sera  toujours,  le  but  de  mes  efforts. 

"  Mais  pour  atteindre  ce  but,  je  dois 
exercer  librement,  et  faire  respecter,  les 
droits  sacr^  qui  sont  I'apanage  de  ma 
couronne. 

'*  C'est  en  eux  qu'cst  la  garantie  du 
repos  public,  et  de  vos  libert^s.  La  nature 
dn  gouvemement  serait  alteT6e  si  de  cou- 
pables  atteintes  affaiblissaient  mes  prero- 
gatives ;  et  je  trahirais  mes  sermens,  si  je 
le  souffrais. 

'*  C*est  Totre  Roi  qui  tous  le  demande ; 
cVst  un  p^re  que  vous  appelle.  Remplisses 
Tos  devoirs ;  je  saurai  remplir  les  miens." 

Does  the  King  open  the  Session  on 
the  2d  March,  1830, — what  does  he 
say  ?  Why,  he  points  out,  in  mea- 
sured and  constitutional,  though  firm 
and  decided  language,  the  attacks 
which  are  made  against  tho  Crown, 
the  royal  prerogatives,  the  rights  of 
the  throne, — the  monarchy  itself. 

*'  Messieurs — Le  premier  besoin  de  mon 
cocur  est  de  voir  la  France  heureuse  et 
respect^e,  developper  toules  les  richestes 
de  son  sol  et  de  son  Industrie,  et  jouir  en 
paix  des  institutions  dont  j'ai  la  ferme 
volenti  de  consolider  le  bienfait.  La 
Charte  a  plac6  les  liberty's  publiques  sous 
)a  sauve-garde  des  droits  de  ma  couronne: 
ces  droits  sont  sacr^ :  mon  devoir  envers 
mon  peuple  est  de  les  transmettre  intacts 
a  mes  successeurs." 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  is 
not  constitutional,  liberal,  and  wise, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  monarchical 
and  paternal.  But  yet  this  language 
did  not  satisfy  the  faction — did  not 
content  ibe  majority  of  the  Chamber 
of  Vepaties-^did  act  appcMfe  the  irri- 


tation and  excitement  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party,  but,  on  tb®  contrary, 
appeared  to  act  as  a  stimulant  to  them 
to  cry,  with  even  more  fervour  and 
zeal, — "  France  has  the  right  to  govern 
herself;*'  and  it  is  precisely  the  same 
cry,  in  precisely  the  same  words, 
which  is  uttered  to-day.  After  nine 
years  of  agitation,  civil  war,  regicidcj 
insurrections,  prevotal  courts,  states 
of  siege,  and  then  amnesty,  order, 
prosperity,  and  peace,  the  National 
still  exclaims,  as  it  did  when  Thiers 
was  one  of  its  editors, — "  The  first 
and  great  idea  of  the  first  French  Re- 
volution was,  the  right  of  France  to 
govern  herself.  This  same  idea  has 
been  constantly  kept  in  view  ;  •  and 
now,  in  1839,  France  again  returns  to 
it,  and  asks  why  she  is  not  competent 
to  govern  herself?" 

As  Charles  X.  was  attacked,  in  1829 
and  1830,  for  naming  an  administra- 
tion in  which  he  bad  confidence,  so  is 
Louis  Philippe  for  the  same  proceedings 
attacked  now.  As  Charles  X.,  in  1630, 
was  accused  of  having  the  intention 
of  establbhingan  absolute  monarchy, 
and  of  getting  rid  of  the  Charta,  so  is 
Louis  Philippe  now.  As  Charles  X.,in 
1830,  was  supported  by  the  property, 
character,  and  aristocracy  of  the  coun- 
try, so  is  Louis  Philippe  now ;  with  the 
melancholy  exception,  indeed,  that  the 
peerage  is  no  longer  hereditary*  and 
that  some  of  the  oldest  families  of 
France  have  refused  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  Crown.  As  the  jour- 
nals and  factions  in  1830,  with  the 
Agier  defection,  and  the  Chateau* 
briand  defection  too,  insisted  thai 
the  attacks  then  made  on  the  royal 
authority  and  prerogatives  were  not 
against  the  monarchy,  but  only 
against  the  ministers: — so  now,  in 
1839,  the  Guizot  and  Do  Bro- 
glie,  the  Soult  and  the  Persil  defec- 
tions, make  use  of  the  same  language 
—and  vow  that  all  they  do  "  is  for  the 
good  of  the  Crown,  and  out  of  pure 
love  to  the  reigning  dynasty.'*  As  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  1830,  voted 
that  address  of  the  221,  to  which  we 
shall  hereaiUr  have  occasion  to  refer 
— so  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  1839, 
voted,  within  four  or  five  votes,  para- 
graphs quite  as  strong,  and  sentiments 
quite  as  anti-monarchical.  As  the 
Chamber  of  1830  discussed  the  ri^ht 
of  CbaT\e%  X.  \o  tivcea  vcALXsa^Xato. 
his  oim  vdniiton — «o  ^^  C3t«ss^wt  ^ 
1839  accrued  we  oli3tke^"i^  V^^''* 
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ilr  insidioiis  counsels,  and  were  **  rebellion  is  nerer  lawfbl !  **    Wheoj 

;  and  foremost  to  hail  the  new  on  the  Wednesdaji  the  redfltinee  in* 

if  the  French.     It  has  often  creased  in  proportion  to  the  feebleneiS 

ked,  who  would  hare  thought,  of  the  goTemment,  thej  said  **  nous 

9se  who  on  the  18th  of  July,  Terrons ! "     On  the  Thursday,  they 

1  the  Tullerics,  and  almost  the  hid  themselves ;  and  on  the  Friday^ 

lel,  to  congratulate  the  monarch  when  the  conflict  was  over,  and  thm 

9  white  nag  of  the  Bourbons  places  were  in  danger,  they  ezeUdm- 

on  the  palace  of  the  Cassauba,  ed,  "  The  ordinances  were  a  flagrant 

on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  Wolation  of  the  Charta*— and  the  Re- 

learing  it  down,  from  one  end  Tolution  was  just  and  legd."    Nor 

Prencn  dominions  to  another,  was  the  conduct  of  the  mass  of  the  pec- 

ice  in  its  stead  the  tricoloured  pie  one  whit  more  honest.  Out  ofthe 

oftheReTolution?  Why,  tliose  thirty-three  millions  of  people,  most 

)uld  have  believed  it  to  be  pos-  assuredly  thirty-two  millions  waited 

ho  knew  the  French  character,  till  all  was  over,  and  till  Louis  Phi- 

0  were  aware  that  no  reliance  lippe  had  actually  taken  the  oath  to 
e  placed  in  them.  When  thev  the  new  Charta,  before  they  pronoun- 
Bd  loyalty,  they  were  not  loyal,  ced  an  opinion.  If  Charles  X.,  instead 
they  vowed  an  eternal  grati-  of  signing  the  act  of  abdication  at 
their  princes,  they  did  not  feel  RambouUkt^  had  retired  with  his  body 
bey  professed.      When   they  guard  and  troops  to' the  west  of  Franca 

at  the  opera,  Vive  le  Roil  — had  divided  the  country  into  two 

sion  of  the  news  from  Africa,  great  camps,  and  had  expressed  his  do- 

tered  a  lying  crv ;  and  when  termination  to  nudntain  his  ground ; 

deputies  assureii  the  King  of  out  of  thirty-three  mUlions  of  peopI«^ 

votion  to  his  family,  his  person,  more  than  thirty-one  would  have  been 

prerogatives,  they  pronounced,  as  silent  as  the  grave.     They  wonM 

face  of  Heaven  and  of  the  have  waited  the  result.     The  winner 

one  of  the   most  audacious  would  have  been  their  Idol — the  con* 

3ds  which  the  pages  of  sacred  queror  their  ffod. 
ine  historv  have  ever  recorded.        And  what  is  the  reason  of  all  tUa 

not  true  that  the  Ordinances  of  fickleness,  this  uncertainty,  this  evi» 

1  X.  were  the  occasion  of  this  dent  want  of  principle  ?    The  reasons 

It  is  not  true  that  it  was  his  are  twofold.  FirMt,  moral ;  and  se- 
at their  loyalty,  or  professed  cond^  potitical.  Firgt,  moral.  Tte 
,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  are  destitute  of  flze4  mord 

was  changed  into  animosity  principles.      We  speak  of  the  matt 

lellion  at  its  close.     Itisnol  when  we  say  this,  and  not  ofthe  spleii« 

at  these  Ordinances  were  the  did  exceptions,  which  we  should  be  the 

Q  of  their  defection.    If  Prince  flrst  to  acknowledge  and  to  record. 

Lc  had  taken  the  necessary  mea-  But  we  speak  of  the  mass ;  and  of  tho 

»r  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  mass  we  aiBrm  that  they  are  not  mo- 

and  had  maintained  it ;  if,  in-  ral.     They  have  not  high  moral  priii- 

r  the  Ordinances  being  abolish-  ciples — they  do  not  set  up  great  moral 

y  had  been  rendered  availing  standards  —  they  have  no  belief  fai 

tary  measures ;  if  rebellion  had  themselves  or  in  others — they  are,  for 

it  diown,  and  the  canse  of  resist-  the  most  part,  wholly  irreligionSf  not 

d  been  successful,  this  Count  only  noi  being  Protestant*,  but  alio 

h  this  Baron   Seguier,  theee  not  being  Papbts.    Thev  do  iio^  b»* 

functionaries,  would  have  talk-  Ueve  in  Prondenee.    Tney  hate  in- 

e  **  wisdom  of  the  Crown,*'  and  distinct  noUons  of  a  hereafter.    They 

**  inherent  rights  of  the  mon-  have  not  a  hatred  to  falsehood.    Thar 

"  and  they  would  have  remain-  adopt  the  doctrine  of  *^  exptdkHiqf^* 

most  faithfbl  and  devoted  ser-  as  a  rule  of  conduct.     They  appund 

f  the  reigning  dynasty.    When  the  anooessfhl,  no   matter   by  what 

dinances  first  appeared — ^wbat  means  ho  baa  obtained  success.  Tboy 

»e  very  men,  both  in  private  culdvate  adroltnesi^  taet,  clovemeil, 

public  ?    <'  The  King  can  do  in  their  ohildren,  rather  than  virtna 

Dg!*'  When  the  next  day  thero  andreUjiAlui*    T^q  Vv^^  ^fiumKnt^ 

me  dlBfJaf  of  resisUnce,  bitt  no  eon&Oflntia  Va  lim  Aaoxi^BMBni  A  wi 
^Me  and  partU.*4he{y  Md^*    thlng^^pirtWwr  ^  ^iMx  ^^mKWoRivX* 
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■  bteabiMd'aogon-  on  the  other  band)  protestod  thmr  con- 
%  la  proipeiite  de  U  viction,  that  an  hereditarj  monarchy, 
iiWre  chsqaojour  with  all  itt  rights  and  prerugatires, 
in*  et  i  vu  euential  to  the  bappineu  and 
repoM  or  France^  had  formed  ■  coa- 
MTioB  to  deatroj  the  power  of  th» 
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trae  likewtae  now.  For  several  yean 
after  the  ReTolution  of  Paris,  anil  the 
silent  acquiesceace  of  France  in  thote 
events,  tns  country  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  misery  and  wo,  little  short  of 
bankraptcy  on  the  one  band,  and  of 
anarchy  on  the  other.  There  was  lit- 
tle or  DO  commerce.  There  waa  only 
a  trade  in  ar^cles  of  necessity.  For 
artidea  of  luxury  there  was  do  de- 
mand. Shops  were  shut  up  by  thou- 
■andt,  fbr  want  of  business.  Faiiurei 
were  of  daily  occurrence.  The  funda 
fell  with  rapidity.  Landed  property 
declined  at  the  same  time.  MuttU 
tudes  of  the  beet  families  emigrated^ 
The  army  became  inaubordlnate.  Tha 
preas  WM  lieentiooa.  The  stage  waa 
grossly  immoral.  All  religion  utt 
persecuted.  The  priests  weredrewD- 
ed.  or  driven  from  their  cures.     Pro* 
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tcUiff^nt  reader— it  was  thb,  "  France  were  the  measures  which  U  adopted 

is  able  to  govern  herself;  and,  there-  and  the  changes  which  it  made, 
fore,  doei  not  allow  her  King  to  choose         Let  us  compare,  second,  the  Chartai 

any  other  ministers  than  those  whom  of  1814  and  1830,  and  it  will  be  ob« 

we  shall  nominate  or  approve.  vious  that  the  alterations  made  were 

"  Opendant,  sire,  au  milieu  de.  sentl-  «J(  and- monarchical.     Th«  fourteenth 

mens  unanlmcs  de  respect  ct  d'affootion  ^"^  *''!?.''^  v-  ^  **'?  ?f  \t'^  If.^l*""^ 

dont  votre  peuple  tous   cntourc.   11   m  ""     The  King  IS  to  be  the  chief  su- 

manifeste   dans   les   eiprits  une  vivo   in-  P"^™®  ®'  "»«  **ate,  to  command  the 

quietude,  qui  trouble  la  Becurit6  dont  la  ^^^^^^  oy  sea  and  hy  land,  to  declare 

France  avuit  commence-  ;\  jouir-altcre  let  T**"'  ^°  '"^*^®  treaties  of  peace  and  al« 

Bources  de  m  prosperitc— et  pourrait,  si  ii^Bces  of  commerce,  to  name  all  thoso 

ell«  se  prolongeait,  devcnir  funeate  a  son  ^ho  are  employed  in  the  public  admi- 

repos — notre  conscience,  noire  honn«ur,  nistration,  and  to  make  all  regulations 

nous  impoient  le  devoir  de   vous  en  de-  and  ordinances  necessary  for  the  ezo« 

▼oiler  la  cause.    Sire,  la  Charte  quo  nous  cution  of  the  laws  and  the  security  of 

devons  a  la  sigesse  de  votro  au^usto  pre-  the  State."  This  clause  was  Struck  out 

decesseur,    et   dont   votre    Majcsie  a  la  of  the   Charta   of   1830,  as   too  mo* 

ferme  volonte  de  coosolider  le  bicafait,  narchical,  and  another  substituted  in 

cousacra,  comme  un  droit.  L'lNTEavcxTiotf  its  place. 

Hi;  FAYS  DAKsLADKLiBKBATios  uis  iKTK-        The  preamble    to   the   Charta  of 

aiTs  ptBLics.     Ceite  intervenilon  devait  1814  was  monarchical.      It  was  cf* 

eire,  ellc  est  en  effct.  indirecie.  sa^-ument  f^ced  from  the  CharU  of  1830 ;  and 

mesurce  circonscrite  dans  des  Umiti's  ex-  t^e   triumph  of   democracy  recorded 

actement  Iracees,  et  que  nous  ne  suflfrirons  tj.  :*-  gtcail 

jan,.i,  que  Ion  o«,  tenter  de  franchir  ;  ^he  nomination  of  the  peon  by  the 
mais  ellu  est  positive  dans  son  resultat,  car  xr.  ^  *i.  •  u  j**  ^Ki  i  *i. 
elle  fait  du  concours  permanent  des  lues  ^l°8^  ^  ^^^If  »»ereditary  titles,  and  tho 
poliiiques  de  voire  gouvcrnmcnt  avec  les  ««tence  of  an  hereditary  peerage, 
voeux  de  votre  peuplo  la  condition  indis-  ^®J^  monarchical  facts  and  msUtUtioM 
pensable  de  la  marchc  reguliere  des  affairea  — °"'  *"®  Charta  of  1 830  altered  their 
publiques.  Sire,  notro  loyaut6.  notre  character,  and  they  exist  no  longer, 
devouemcnt,  nous  condamnent  k  vous  dire  The  King  of  the  French  to-day  can- 
QUE  cE  CONCOURS  N  xxisTK  vxH.  Une  do-  not  name  even  a  peer /or  life,  unless 
fiance  injuste  des  sentlmens  et  de  la  raison  he  shall  belong  to  certain  categories 
de  la  France,  est  aujourd'bui  la  pensee  established  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
fundamentale  de  Tadministratlon.  Votre  The  Charta  of  1830  annulled  the 
peuple  s'en  afflige,  puree  qu'eiio  eat  mena-  creation  of  peers  made  during  the  reigii 
9ante  poiu:  scs  liberies.  of  Charles  X.  This  was  the  most  anti- 
monarchical  of  all  the  acts  of  the  Re- 

**  Entre  ceux  qui  roeconnaissant  une  Tolution,  for  those  peers   had   been 

nation  si  calme,  si  fidele,  et  nous  qui,  avec  legally    and   constitutionally   named, 

une  conviction  profonde.  venons  dvposer  ^nd  possessed  all  the  required  qualifl- 

dans  votre  scin  les  douleurs  do  tout  un  cations. 

peuple  jaloux  do  I'estime  et  de  la  coufiance         The  Charta  of  1814  placed  in  tho 

de  son  Roi.  quo  la  haute  sagesse  de  votre  jj^^j,  ^f  ^^e  King,  as  the  chief  of  tho 

>Iaje«to  prononcc  1     Le.  royules  prcroga-  ^^^^     ^j,^  management,  direction,  and 

tivcs  ont  place  dans  ses  mains  les  moyen.  j^^^^^^^  ^^  the  army  and  navy.     The 

d  assurer  entre  les  pouvoirs  de  1  ofat  cette  r^.    _^      *  loort  -j  j  *i    f      ^*n 

hannonie  constitutionnelle.   premiere   et .   Charta  of  1830  provided  that  a  milU 

necessaire  condition  de  la  force  du  Trune  *?7  code  should  m  futurs  usurp  the 

et  de  la  grandeur  de  la  France."  "?^\^  ""^  prerogatives  of  the  throne. 

The  Charte  of  18U  esteblished  that 

In  spite  of  all  the  ambiguity  of  these  connexion 'of  the   church  with   the 

phrases,  the  meaning  was  obvious  to  all  state  which  exists  in  all  monarchies ; 

_and  was  clear  to  the  penetrating  eye  the  Charte    of    1830  abolished   this 

of  the  monarch.    He  saw  that  his  pre>  connexion.     The  Charta  of  1814  con- 

rogatives  were  now  openly  attacked,  ferred  on  the  King  alone  the  right  of 

and  that  he  must  assert  their  import-  proposing  new  laws.     The  Charta  of 

ance  and  integrity,  or  virtually  abdi-  1830  extended  this  power  to  King> 

eate  the  throne.    Tlie  rest  is  known  to  peers,  and  deputies, 
our  leaders.  The  Charta  of  1%V\  ^omr^t^^^'^qa 

As  ibe  prepwadoDs  fyrthe  ReTola-  aecresy  ot  ^  «\^^  ^  ^^cA  \^\s^«t. 

Hon  of  1630  freivaii<i-mooaroliical>  so  Hou&e>  aft  «weD&i^  v^t&s^qsxi^  v^  ^^ 
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stability  of  tbe  throne  and  to  its  do-  Are  we  not  right,  then»  when  we  8aj» 

fence  in  time  of  danger.     Tbe  Charta  that  the  Revolution  of  1830>  and  tbe 

of  1830  threw  open  the  doors  of  the  Charta   of  that  period,  were   ait/i- 

peers  as  well  as  of  the  deputies.  monarchical  i 

The  Charta  of  1814,  and  the  laws  Third,  let  us  look  at  some  of  tbe 

which  it  gave  rise  to,  authorized  the  leading  restraints  imposed  on  the  new 

Crown  to  grant  pensions  to  poor  peers  royalty  at  and  since  1 830. 

who  had  been  deprived  of  their  estates  1st,  The  principle  of  electiong  on  the 

by  the  first  French  Revolution,  and  part  of  the  people,  is  introduced  into 

bad  no  other  adequate  means  of  exis-  nearly  all  the  established  institutions 

tence.     The  Revolution  of  1830  ab-  of  the  country, 

rogated  this  power,  and  stripped  the  2d,  Tbe  institution  of  the  national 

descendants  of  some  of  the  best  and  guards  is  one  of  a  democratical,  and 

bravest  of  men  of  the  pensions  granted  not  of  a  monarchical  character.  Tbey 

by  the  Crown  under  the  restoration,  name  likewise  their  own  officers,  and 

Tbe  Charta  of  1814  allowed  the  form  an  opposing  army  to  the  army  of 

deputies  to  present  to  the  King  three  the  state. 

candidates  for  the  post  of  president,  3d,  Tbe  Ring  is  compelled,  by  tbe 

from  which  he  coula  select  one.     The  laws  regulating  tbe  land    and    eea 

Charta  of  1830  proclaimed  the  Cham-  forces,  to  select  such  and  such  men  for 

ber  of  Deputies  omnipotent,  and  con-  promotion.     And  at  this  very  moment 

ferred  on  it  the  right  of  naming  its  own  Loub  Philippe  is  unable  to  promote 

president,  without  the  royal  sanction,  the  naval  officers  who  distinguished 

But,  above  all,  the  preambles  of  the  themselves  at  Vera  Cruz,  because 
two  Chartas  mark  distinctly  the  dif-  there  are  not  certain  vacancies,  requir- 
ference  between  the  two  epochs,  and  ed  by  tbe  provisions  of  the  anti-mo- 
the  two  documents.  The  preamble  of  narchical  laws,  which  have  been  passed 
the  Charta  of  1814  was  the  recogni-  since  1830,  on  the  subject, 
tion  that  the  King  granted  to  his  sub-  4th,  The  departmental  and  mnnici- 
jects  a  royal  charter.  The  preamble  of  pal  institutions  of  the  country,  which, 
the  Charta  of  1830  was  the  announce-  before  the  Revolution  of  1830,  were 
ment  that  France  granted  herself  a  monarchical,  have  all  since  been  found- 
charter,  and  imposed  its  conditions  on  ed  on  an  elective  system.  All  tbe  ar- 
the  new  monarchy.  The  former  re-  rondissemeots  of  France,  all  her  com- 
cognised  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  munes  and  ber  cantons,  have  now 
Bourbons  ;  the  latter  only  acknow-  become  the  spheres  of  anti-monarchi- 
ledtired  the  **  rights  of  tbe  nation.*'  cal  elections,  and  of  republican  discus- 

The  Cbarta  of  1814  was  intrusted  sions. 

to  the  King  to  execute,  and  to  cause  it  5tb,  The  civil  list  has  been  restrain- 

to  be  enforced.  "  The  charter  of  1830,  ed  to  scanty  limits — the  royal  appan- 

and  all  the  rights  which  it  consecrates"  ages  granted  to  princes  of  the  blood 

(Article  66),  '<  are  entrusted  to  the  have  been  refused — the  King  cannot 

patriotism  and  courage  of  tbe  national  even  advance  his  own  sons  in  the  army 

guards,  and  of  all  French  citizens.*'  or  navy,  unless  subject  to  certain  re- 

The  Charta  of   1814  adopted  the  strictions — and  the  public  instruction, 

white  unsullied  flag  of  the  Boiu*bons.  colleges,  schools  of  the  land,  once 

The  charter  of  1830  (Article  67),  de-  granted  by  royal  ordinances  and  royal 

clared,  "  France  resumes  her  colours,  favour,  are  now  taken  out  of  tbe  hands 

In  future  no  other  cockade  shall  be  of  the  Crown,  and  placed  under  the 

worn  than  the  tricoloured  cockade.*'  special  protection  of  commissions. 

Under  the    Charta  of    1814,    the  Well  may   M.   de   Cormenin  ex- 

Chambers  were  convoked  at  the  Lou-  claim,  when  comparing  the  two  epochs 

vre,  in  the  palace  of  the  monarch,  and  the  two  charters,    **  La  souve- 

Under  that  of  1830,  the  King  and  the  rainet^  du  peuple  Fran9ais  est  le  prin* 

peers  are  compelled  to  proceed  to  the  cipe  fondamental  de    la  Charte  de 

Chamber  of  Deputies.  1 830. " 

The  Charta  of  1814  was  made  by  And  it  is  because  the  dogma  of ''the 

the  King.     The  Cbarta  of  1830  was  sovereigntu  of  the  people,**  is  the  basis 

made  by  the  Deputies,   adhered  to  of  the  Charta  of  1830,  that  M.  de 

/rf  tbepeen,  without  even  a  protest^  Cormenin  b  right  when  he  says  that 

and  sworn  to  by  the  King  witnout  an  tVie  C\&axla»  «&!^  V\k<^  Vk«%  made  in  vir- 

Qbservation,  lue  ot  tVi^t  OV«x\SL^\iK^«  iSi^XftTu^^Vt^ 
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the  monarchy  dowa  from  its  cause  he  was  placed  on  the  throne  on 

sphere  of  elevation  and  here*  accoont  of  his  being  a  Bourbon  ?    M, 

power,  to  one  of  a  more  elective  Dupin  has  set  this  question  at  rest  bj 

mocratic  character.    When  this  his  celebrated  declaration  that  Low 

lean  writer  represents,  then,  the  Philippe  is  King,  not  became  he  Is  a 

chy  of  1830  as  weak,  enchained,  Bourbon,  but  in  spite  of  being  a  Bouiu 

mparatiyely  helpless,  he  writes  bon.    Though  this  b  not  our  opinioup 

ruth,  though  hb  object  is  an-  it  is  at  least  that  of  the  Coalition. 

d  and  revolutionary.     He  says.  Is  Louis  Philippe  accused  of  ingra^ 

Charta  has  decided  that  the  titude  to  those  who.  have  served  him, 

annot  take  a  step  as  a  hing^  make  of  rejecting  those  who  have  counselled 

is  a  king,  do  an  act  as  a  king,  him,  and  of  betraying  those  who  have 

t  a  minister,  his  inseparable  confided  in  him  ?    Certainly  not.  No 

an,  being  at  hb  side,  always  prince  has  more  richly  rewarded  with 

to  protect  the  royalty,  and  al-  wealth,  titles,  office,  power,  and  rank» 

eaay  to  reply  to  the  nation  for  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 

ts."    The  King  can,  "  indeed,  hb  cause  and  to  hb  service, 

his  minbters — but  he  must  not  Is  Loub  Philippe  accused  of  keep* 

them  either  from  the  minority  ing  up  a  correspondence  with  the  old 

I/,  or  from  the  minority  of  the  dynastpr,  of  having  a  secret  intentioii 

the  Chamber  of  Deputies.   He  of  abdicating  in  favour  of  the  young 

house  them  from  the  majority —  Duke  of  Bourdeauz,  or  of  bequeathing 

eir  doctrines,  yes,  and  their  ap-  the  throne  to  the  eldest  branch  of  the 

ce  too,  must  please  the  majority  house  of  Bourbon  ?    Such  a  charge 

that  majority  must  say,  '  Yes,  has  never  seriously  been  made  agunst 

>rove  of  them  for  minbters ' —  him. 

r  cannot  remain  so.*'  What,   then,    are   the  complaints 

''here,  then,"  asks  thb  able  but  made  against  the  Citizen  King  r    We 

writer,  *'  where  b  the  power,  will  look  at  them  briefly,  and  in  their 

»nsdtutional  power,  placed  in  order. 

}?    In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  First,  He  b  accused  of  wbhing  to 

'hy  ?     Because  the  Uhamber  of  form  part  of  the  European  family  of 

ies  b  elective  and  independent,  sovereigns,  and  of  desiring  to  be  re- 

ecause  it  b  elective  that  it  pos«  garded  as  one  of  their  number, 

ill  its  force.     It  b  independent  Now,  what  does  this  amount  to  ?  It 

vereign.**  amounts  to  thb,  that  Loub  Philippe, 

Chamber  of  Peers  in  1839  b  as  a  king,  wishes  to  live,  act,  be  looked 

ess.     The  royalty  in  1839  is  on,  as  a  aing ;  whereas,  the  Coalitioii 

IS.    The  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  reduce  him  to  the  level  of  the  . 

aipotent.     And  why  ?    M.  de  president  of  some  small  republic, 

nin     shall     answer,     because  Second,  Loub  Philippe  b  accused 

)  b  anti-monarchical — and  be-  of  a  resolution  to  maintam  peace  with 

Prance  b  under  the  influence  of  Europe  in  order  that  his  throne  may 

ictrine  of  the  ''sovereignty  of  be  estaUbhed  firml  v — and  that  France 

ople.**  may  not  be  exposed  to  war,  in  cons^ 

rth,  let  us  now  examine  the  quence  of  the  changes  which  have 

dnts  made  against  Loub  Phi-  taken  place  in  the  dynasty^  and  the 

ly  the  Coalition  in  1839 — and  Charta  of  the  country, 

lee  whether  these  complaints  be  But  Louis  Philippe  announced  these 

based  on  the  aversion  of  that  intentions  from  the  be^^nning.   In  hit 

ion  to  a  monarchy.  very  first  speech  he  sud,  **  x  ei,  nn- 

lOub  Philippe  accused  of  being  tlemen,  thb  France  which  b  so  dear 

igreeable,  unpleasant,  violent,  to  me  shall  be  happy  and  free ;  she 

iemanly  prince  ;  with   rough  shall  show  to  Europe  that,  exdudvely 

rs,  uncourteous   conduct,  and  occupied  with  her  interior  prosperity^ 

low  tastes  and  pursuits  ?    Just  she  cherishes  peace  as  well  as  liberty^ 

rerse.  and  desires  the  happiness  and  repose 

oub  Philippe  open  to  the  ob-  of  her  neighbours.'^    The  same  Ian* 

of  being  placed  on  the  throne  guage  ho  made  use  of  as  lieutenant- 

ace  by  foreign  bayonets  ?    Just  general  of  the  kingdclb^  li  well  as 

rorse.  whenetedeikfafS    wv^\i^<K!MfqaBK^ 

^ouis  PhiJippe  objected  to  bo-  tUt  to  \)e  \&a  yi&si  \a  \«EDKi^a^Q»^ 
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LafafBtt«#  and  Lafltte-*af  well  as  to  is  passing,  Ite  irill  not  lake  lor 
Ouizot,  Thiers,  Perier,  and  Duohatel.  granted  any  thing  that  is  merelf 
Why  do  tho  Coalition  complain  of  affirmed  by  his  ministers.  He  wiU 
this  conduct?  Has  it  led  to  the  inva-  read  despatches— see  letters— dictate 
sion  of  Prance  ?  No.  Has  it  led  to  replies — confer  with  ambassadors  and 
the  degradation  of  France  ?  No.  Has  envoys — and  attend  to  the  detailsj  as 
k  led  to  France  losing  her  place  among  well  as  to  the  broad  and  large  out- 
European  powers  ?  No.  Why,  then,  lines  of  political  events  and  business, 
do  the  Coalition  complain  ?  Has,  or  M.  Thiers  calls  this  " epotiwnitable ;" 
has  not  Franco  greatly  prospered  un-  M.  Guizot  says  that  it  is  not  "  Con- 
dor the  pacific  policy  of  Louis  Phi-  stitutional  ;**  M.  Duchatel  pronoun* 
lippe  ?  Was.  not  France,  at  the  close  ces  it  to  be  ''unparliamentary."  But 
or  1838,  in  very  nearly  as  prosperous  the  King  has  declared  he  will  not 
a  state  as  atthe  close  of  the  year  1829?  willingly  abandon  his  right,  eon* 
Undoubtedly.  Then  why  do  the  Coa-  Tinced,  as  he  is,  that  his  presence  at 
lition  complain  ?  Because  it  is  anti-  all  the  debates  of  his  ministers  is  the 
monarchical — because  it  hates  to  see  best  contre-poids  against  the  perpetual 
ihe  gradual  establishment  of  a  regular,  tendency  of  all  political  men  in  France 
powerful,  and  recognised  monarchy —  towards  anti-monarchical  measm^ 
and  because  it  has  returned  again  to  and  principles, 
tho  ruinous  dogma  of.  the  very  First  Sd,  Louis  Philippe  is  accosed  of 
Revolution,  *'  that  France  is  resolved  reducing  his  ministers  io  the  mere 
on  governing  herself.*'  office  of  registrars  of  his  royal  de- 
Third,  Louis  Philippe  is  accnsed  crees  ;  and  of  not  allowing  bis  coim- 
of  wishing  to  establish  in  France  an  cillors  to  advise  him,  persisting  always 
absolute,  instead  of  a  constitutional  in  the  same  line  of  policy, 
monarchy.  That  Louis  Philippe  is  obliged  to 
What  are  the  proofs  in  support  of  hold,  with  great  firmness,  the  reins  of 
fhis  charge  ?  Let  us  look  at  them  for  the  government,  must  be  admitted,— 
a  moment,  in  their  order.  but  that  he  does  not  consult  his  mini- 
1st,  He  is  accnsed  of  governing  as  sters  is  an  allegation  which  will  not 
well  as  reigning.  support  the  light  of  examination. 

This  is  the  capital  offence — this  the  We  have  the  full  conviction  that 

leading  charge  of  all ; — he  governs  Louis  Philippe  prevented  the  fruitless 

as  well  as  reigns.     This,  M.  de  Cor-  expenditure    of    French    blood    and 

menin  tells  us,  is  '^  arbitrary,  despotic,  treasure  in  1831,  in  behalf  of  fallen 

impolitic,  incomprehensible,  irration-  Poland ; — but  Casimir   Perier  conn- 

al,  degrading,    impious,    monstrous,  soiled  his  majesty  to  this  policy, 

stupid."     We  have  quoted,  literally.  We  are  certain  that  Louis  Philippe 

his  arljectives,  and  have  not  added  one  sent,    with     extreme     reluctance,    a 

to  his  vocabulary.     But  why  is  it  all  French  army  to  Antwerp  in  1833  ; — 

this?     When    Charles    X.   left    too  but    Marshal    Soult    connselled   the 

much  the  management  of  the  affairs  measure. 

of  the  state  to  his  ministers,  he  was  We  are  sure  that  Louis  Philippe 

accused  of  being  "  a  mere  puppet  in  was  averse  to  the  clauses  and  condi- 

the    hands  of  his   cabinet."      Then  tions  of  the  Quadniple  Treaty ; — but 

the  ministers  were  monarchical,  and  Talleyrand    prevailed  on  the  mini- 

the   Coalition   of  1830  feared  them,  sters  of  the  King  to  obtain  its  sig- 

Now  tho  Ministers  are  never  mon-  nature. 

archical ;  but  Louis  PhtTippo  governs  Sometimes,  indeed,  Louis  Philippe 
t»  well  as  reigns,  and  declares  that  he  has  not  been  governed  by  his  council- 
would  sooner  abdicate  than  sign,  lors,  but  has  acted  on  his  own  deci- 
blindfold,  the  ordinances  of  a  mini-  sions.  This  was  tho  case  when  he 
stry  governed  by  a  fluctuating  majo-  refused  to  intervene  in  Spanish 
rity  in  one  of  the  Chambers, —  and  affairs,  and  allowed  M.  Thiers  to 
now  the  Coalition  of  1839  fear  him,  retire  to  Italy  and  tho  study  of  his  fa^ 
But  why?  In  both  cases  the  cause  vourite  Livyl  But  what  then?  A 
is  the  same, — the  anti- monarchical  new  Ministry  was  formed,  opposed, 
character  of  the  two  coalitions.  as  the  King,  to  an  intervention. 

2d,  Lonis  Philippe  is  accused  of  The  expedition  of  tho  French  to 

aiwajs  prealdlnff  over  tho  counscla  Ancona  w«a  not,  however,  a  measure 

cfjttinJsten,     He  will  know  all  that  ot  \!^q  YAt\%,  >aa\  quq   ^t  C^kobSx 
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Perier«  and  Louii  Philippe  acquiesced  licyi  and  to  take  to  his  eonndls  those 

with  reluctance.  who  made  the  Reyolution  of  1880 1 

The     measure    of    the     General        The  perseverance  of  Louis  Philippe 

Amnesty  was  the  act  of  Count  Mol^ ;  in  a  consenratire  and  pacific  pdicy  i^ 

approvedy  indeed,  bj  the  King,  but  then,  the  great  charge  against  him* 

peculiarly  the  measure  of  that  mini-  How  unstatesmanlike  and  nnphiloso- 

ster.  phical  is  such  an  opposition  to  the 

We  could  go  through  all  the  im-  piince  as  that  to  which  we  are  now 

portant  acts  of  the  last  nine  years,  and  referring  I  It  is  the  very  character,  the 

are  prepared   to  show,  that  though  essential,  indispensable,  character  of 

Louis  Philippe  is  entitled  to  a  largo  monarchy  to  resist.  The  democraticai 

portion  of  the  praise  which  is  due  to  institutions  of  a  country  are  always 

the  pacific  and  conservatlYo  policy  of  for  advancing — the  monarchical,  on 

that  period,  yet  that,  at  divers  epochs,  the  contrary,  ought  to  tend,  and  must 

yarious  public  men,  as  ministers,  have  tend  to  countei  balance  the  evils  of 

taken  a  marked  and  decisive  part  in  such  constant  changes, 
the  decisions  of  the  Crown.  But  Louis  Philippe  is  accused  of 

4th,  Louis  Philippe  is  accused  of  being  opposed  to  the  liberties  of  the 

wishing  to  perpetuate  a  line  of  policy  country.     What  proof  has  he  given  (^ 

now  which  is  no  longer  necessary,  it  ?  Those  who  now  form  the  Coalition* 

and  which  may  be  fatal  to  the  honour  counselled,  when  in  office,  some  of  tira 

and  liberties  of  the  country.  strongest  of  his  measures ;  and,  since 

What  does  this  mean  ?     That,  as  the  granting  of  the  amnesty  restored 

Louis  Philippe  proclaimed  the  neces-  France  to  peace  and  to  order,  what 

sity  for  order  and  peace  in  1830,  so  he  measures  has  Louis  Philippe  resorted 

sees  the  same  necessity  now.      The  to  which  are  opposed  to  the  liberties 

policy  which  he  felt  to  be  wise  when  guaranteed  by  the   Charta  ?      None 

Lieutenant-  General,  and  a  new-made  whatever.     He  promised  the  Charta 

King  in  1880,  he  feels  to  be  wise  now.  — and  notliing  more — and  he  has  kept 

It  means — that  treaties  are  to  be  re-  his  word. 

speeted— that  their  conditions  are  to  be  But,  as  one  of  the  measures  now  loud- 
fulfilled— that  Spun  is  not  to  be  in-  ly  called  for  by  the  Coalition  of  1889 
vaded  by  a  French  army — that  Bel-  is  the  repeal  of  the  laws  of  September 
gium  is  not  to  be  encouraged  in  a  re-  1835,  and  as  those  laws  are  said  to  be 
aistaoce  to  the  twenty-four  articles,  opposed  to  the  liberties  guaranteed  to 
when  to  them  she  has  given  in  her  ad-  the  French  by  the  Charta  of  1680, 
hesion— -that  the  cry  for  electoral  re-  let  us  pass  for  a  moment  those  laws  in 
form  in  Pranoe  is  to  be  discouraged—  review.  And,  whilst  we  do  this,  let  ns 
that  the  dishonest  conversion  of  5  per  remember,  that  Messieurs  Persil,  Gu!« 
cents  into  lower  stock,  contrary  to  the  zot,  and  Thiers,  as  well  as  M.  Da* 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  original  con-  chatel,  four  of  the  most  determined 
tract,  is  not  to  be  allowed — that  the  chiefs  of  the  Coalition,  were  among 
laws  of  September  1835,  which  have  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  laws 
secored  to  France  at  least  external  in  question.  It  is  not  then  Louis 
order  and  physical  prosperity,  are  not  Philippe  who  has  changed  as  to  these 
to  be  repealed — and  that  the  progresa  laws,  but  the  Coalition. 
of  democracy  is  to  be  resisted,  at  the  Theirs/ was  a  law  as  to  the  crimen 
same  time  that  the  conquests  of  demo-  oflences,  and  contraventions  of  the  pe- 
craey  already  made  are  to  be  reeog-  riodical  press,  and  other  means  of  pub- 
nised  and  to  remain  untouched.  In  lieation.  It  was  passed  to  protect  the 
one  word,  that  the  Charta  of  1830,  and  new  royalty  from  Insult,  the  monarch 
the  Revolution  of  1 830,  are  to  be  look-  from  assassins,  and  the  government  of 
ed  on  WA  final  measures.  the  country  from  plots  and  consplrar 

To  this  policy  the  Coalition  is  op-  cies.     The  4th,  5th,  and  7th  Artideiw 

posed.     It  admits  the  existence  of  are  to  the  following  eifect— and  these 

prosperity,  order,  and  peace ; — but  it  are  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
losiata  that  every  system  has  its  day— ^        Articte  4.  Whosoever  shall  blame 

that  the  system  of  resistance  has  now  the  Ring  persanaify  for  the  acts  of  hia 

arrived  at  its  end — that  coneessions  government,  and  represent   him  as 

must  bemade^— andthat  Louis  Philippe  personalfy  responsible,'  instead  of  b!^ 

must  be  oompelled  to  change  his  jk)-  sunistetBi  »\\ul  \i^  Y^tiu^^V)  ^ 
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prUonmeat  from  a  month  to  a-year»  the  trial  of  prisoners  in  their  absence^ 

and  by  a  fine  of  from  £20  to  £200.  who  should  refuse  to  listen  to  the  pro- 

Article  5.  All  attacks  on  the  prin-  ceedings  in  the  court,  and  who  should, 

ciple  or  the  form  of  government  es-  as  did  the  rioters  of  1834,  combine  to 

Ublished  by  the  Charta  of  1830,  as  prevent  the  administration  of  justice, 
defined  by  the  law  of  29th  November,        The  third  law  of  September  was 

1830,  shall  be  considered  as  attacks  the  Jury   Law.     It  was  passed  to 

made  on   the  state  and  its  surety,  prevent  juries  from  being  intimidated 

when  their  object  is  to  excite  the  peo-  by  the  press  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent 

pie  to  destroy  or  to  change  the  go*  their  decisions  from  being  known,  it 

Temment.  provided  for  the  juries  voting  by  bal- 

Article  7.  The  penalties  imposed  lot  on  the  question  of  culpability  or 

by  Article  6th,  shall  be  incurred  by  non-culpability  left  to  them  by  the 

those  who  publicly  profess  their  adhe-  judges.     It  also  provided  that  seven 

sion  to  another  form  of  government,  should  form  a  majority  of  votes,  and 

either  by  declaring  that  the  persons  that  the  names  of  the  jury  deciding  on 

for  ever  banished  from  the  throne  by  the  questions  submitted  to  them  should 

the  law  of  10th  April,  1832,  are  en-  not  be  made  public.     Tliis  law  has 

titled  to  reign  ;  or  by  calling  them-  secured  the  punishment  of  real  offen- 

^selves    republicans;    or    taking  any  ders  by  protecting  the  jury  in  the  exe- 

other  public  title  incompatible  with  the  cution  of  their  duties. 
Charta  of  1830 ;  or  by  expressing  the        The  fourth  law  was  the  Association 

desire,  hope,  or  threat,  for  the  de-  Law,  which  prevented,  by  its  severe 

Btruction  of  the  order  of  constitutional  decisions,  all  political  associations  not 

monarchy,  or  for  the  restoration  of  the  recognised  by  the  law,  and  the  objects 

late  dynasty.  of  which  were  always  hostility  to  the 

These  clauses  are  monarchical — too  Throne  and  the  Charta. 
monarchical  for  the  Coalition — and       And,  fifth,  the  Hawkers' Law,  which 

they  call  for  their  repeal.  prohibited  all  persons  from  hawking 

By  other  clauses  of  the  law  in  ques-  about  books,  journals,  prints,  pam- 
tion,  no  subscriptions  are  allowed  to  phlets,  engravings,  &c.,  without  tho 
be  instituted  to  pay  any  fines  imposed  J>ermission  of  the  local  police.  This 
by  judges  on  journals  found  guilty  of  law  has  led  to  the  extinction  of  all 
the  offences  or  crimes  before  mention-  incendiary  journals,  which  only  exist- 
ed ;  no  drawing,  engraving,  lithogra-  ed,  and  only  could  exist,  by  the  ap- 
phic  print,  or  other  emblem  of  any  na-  peals  they  constantly  made  to  the  pas- 
ture, can  be  publbhed,  exposed,  or  sions  and  hates  of  the  lower  orders, 
sold,  without  the  permission  of  the  They  made  war  against  virtue,  wis- 
Minister  of  Justice  at  Paris,  or  of  the  dom,  property,  and  true  patriotism  ; 
prefects  in  the  departments ;  —  and,  and  as  now  they  cannot  be  cried 
finally,  no  theatrical  representations  about  the  streets,  or  hawked  on  the 
can  taJce  place,  without  a  similar  re-  highway,  they  have  no  purchasers, 
presentation.  and  have  all  ceased  to  appear. 

This  law  has  had  the  effect  of  pre-        These  laws  were  voted  by  more 

venting  the   King  from  being  per-  than  one-half  of  the  present  Coalition, 

sonally    insulted ;    the  throne    from  as  well  as  by  nearly  all  the  Govem- 

being  burlesqued  by  the  press,  the  ment  members  in  the   Chamber  of 

caricatures,  and  the  theatrical  per-  Deputies ;  were  passed  nearly  unani- 

formances  of  the  capital  and  the  pro-  mously  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers ; 

vinces ;  and,  furthermore,  has  tended  were  assented  to  by  the  King ;  and 

to  calm  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  have  produced  an  amount  of  good,  in 

and  especially  of  the  youths  of  France,  the  form  of  peace,  order,  and  respect 

before  then  daily  excited  by.  these  to  the  authorities  and  institutions  of. 

three  means^  to  hatred  of  Louis  Phi-  the  country,  which  even  their  most 

lippe,  opposition  to  the  monarchy,  and  vehement  opponents  do  not  dare  to 

regicide.  deny.     Yet  these  laws  are  to  be  re- 

The  second  law  of  September  was  pealed !     And  why  ?    Because  they 

one  which  was  passed  to  enable  th'to  are  too  monarchical. 

Judges  of  assizes  to  try  summarily.        Now,  is  it  fair  to  Loub  Philippe, 

but^  still  before  juries,  all    offences  to  accuse  him  of  being  the  author  of 

Mfainst  tho  Btate,  and  to  provide  for  these  laws  ?  Did  he  propose  them  ? 
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No.     Did  he  plead  for  them  ?    No.        ''  Louis  Philippe  is  the  King  of  the 

Did  he  do  more  than  give  his  roval  Barricades/*  say  the  Legitimists.  We 

assent  to  their  passing  ?   No.     Yet«  admit  it.      ''  Louis  Philippe  is  an 

because  they  are  not  as  yet  repealed,  elected,  and  not  a  hereditary  prince*'* 

he  is  accused  of  being  hostile  to  the  say  the  Republicans.     We  admit  it. 

liberties  of  the  people.  **  Louis  Philippe  does  not  owe  his  crown 

There  is  one  more  topic  to  which  we  to  his  birth*  his  descent,  to  the  grace 

must  refer,  before  we  turn  the  rest  of  of  God,  or  to  any  thing  but  the  grace  of 

our  attention  to  the  results  which  have  XYie  people"     We  deny  it.     If  Louis 

led  to  the  recent  events  in  France,  and  Philippe  had  not  been  a  Bourbon,  he 

to  the  results  of  the  late  elections :—  wouldito/havebeen  Ring  of  the  French 

that  topic  is  Electoral  Reform.  — and  if  he  had  not  b^n  indispensa- 

The  Coalition  of  1839  has  adopted  ble  at  the  moment  of  the  Revolution 
all  the  cant  phrases  of  our  English  of  1830,  to  save  France  from  anarchy. 
Radicals  of  1830.  The  moment  a  civil  war*  and  foreign  invasion,  he 
Government  deputy,  a  Conservative,  would  not  have  been  selected.  Louis 
is  returned,  the  place  electing  him  is  Philippe  owes  no  thanks  to  the  Revolu- 
called  a  "  bourg  pouri ;  *'  Conser-  tion,  or  to  the  fraction  of  the  deputies 
vatives  are  called  French  Tories;  and  the  shadow  of  the  peers  which 
Destructives  are  called  "  Patriots."  placed  him  on  the  throne.  He  was  a 
Though  every  man  of  twcnty-fiveyears  state,  or  rather  a  national  necessity, 
of  age*  who  pays  the  small  sum  of  L.8  Lafitte,  Lafayette*  Gerard*  Benjamin* 
per  annum  for  taxes*  is  an  elector ;  Constant,  Perier*  all  in  fact  who  had 
and  though  every  one  being  30  years  any  thing  to  do*  as  chiefs*  with  that 
of  age*  and  paying  L.20  per  annum  revolution*  felt  this ;  and  we*  who 
for  taxes*  may  be  a  deputy ;  yet  this  watched  on  the  spot  all  the  movements 
state  of  things  is  called  '*  aristocrati-  of  all  parties  in  the  hour  of  peril  and 
<»/;**  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  said  at  the  moment  of  action,  can  attest, 
to  bo  a  **  packed  assembly  of  merely  as  eye  witnesses*  that  the  French  at 
rich  men  ;**  and  the  cry  is  every  where  that  period  were  too  happy  to  find  a 
heard  of  "  Reform  of  Parliament  I  '*  prince  who  would  consent  to  ascend 
The  Gazette  de  France,  as  an  oigan  the  vacant  throne.  That  those  who 
of  the  Romanist  party,  demands  «  ro-  placed  him  there,  never  intended  that 
form*"  because  it  hopes  that,  if  the  ne  should  be  really  a  king*  enjoying 
amount  of  the  qualification  for  an  elec-  the  rights*  prerogatives*  power,  for- 
tor  should  be  reduced,  the  priests  in  tune,  and  honours  of  a  king*  we  free- 
the  rural  departments  would  secure  ly  admit ;  but  the  name  of  a  king  was 
by  their  influence  the  return  of  Papist  so  essential  at  that  period  to  protect 
candidates ;  whilst  the  National,  the  the  Revolution  from  foreign  invasion* 
organ  of  the  Republican  party,  is  not  that  although  those  who  made  Louis 
less  vehement  in  its  support  of  the  Philippe  Kin^  of  the  French  secretly 
measure*  because  it  hopes  that  all  the  expressed  their  design  of  *'  surround- 
canaille  would  join  in  returning  the  ing  him  with  Republican  institutions** 
best  mob  orator*  and  in  sending  into  (for  these  were  the  very  words  of  La- 
the Chamber  '<  all  the  capacities."  fayetteutteredinour  presence),  still « 
The  cry  of  the  Crazette  and  the  Pa^  king  thev  were  obliged  to  toke,  on  con- 
pi&ts  is  against  rational  and  constitu-  dition  of  reducing  his  power  and  pre- 
tional  liberty  ;  the  cry  of  the  National  rogatives  to  a  mere  nullity  at  a  future 
and  the  Republicans  is  against  pro-  period.  That  period  has  now  arrived, 
perty*  and  the  qualification  of  the  and  the  attempt  is  now  making, 
payment  of  taxes  for  electors  and  de-  But  Louis  Philippe  is  King ;  and 
puties.  But  the  secret  of  all  the  the  question  now  under  discussion  in 
opposition  of  all  parties  may  be  re-  France  is  nothing  less  than  this*  "  Is 
sumed  in  two  words — the  electoral  he  to  remain  so — and  subject  to  what 
law  is  too  monarchical  to  please  the  conditions?** 

Coalition  ;   and  one  is  required  by        The  gravest  and  the  most  conscien- 

thcm*  which  shall  be  far  more  **  popu-  tious  man  of  *'  the  Opposition  of  the 

lar***t.e.democratical*  in  its  character.  Restoration**  now  living,  Is   Rorar 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  dec-  Collard.     His  life  has  been  morally 

tions  of  1630,  to  the  Mol6  Cabinet*  pure*  though  inteUectually  faulty — 

and  to  the  prospects  of  the  French  and  he  baa  a.t\e^l  ^^  T&eryX  ^"l  \ft^- 

Monarchr;  dieting}  ou  «3\  OWWOWfc  ^1\tss\^^* 
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obserre   the   constitntional    Charta,  are  now  to  be  repealed.  The  alliances 

■with  the  modiflcations  contained  in  the  which  France  has  contracted  with  so 

declaration  of  the  Chamber  of  De-  much  difficulty  are  now  to  be  derang- 

pnties,  to  govern  only  by  the  laws,  ed.     And  what  is  the  pretext  for  ail 

and  according  to  the  laws ;  to  render  this^the  flimsy,  shabby  pretext— for 

good  and  even  justice  to  every  one  ac-  it  is  nothing  more  ?   Why,  that  Louis 

cording  to  his  right,  and  to  act,  in  all  Philippe  is  too  much  master,  too  much 

things,  with  the  sole  view  to  the  in-  King  ;  that  he  rules  the  council,  and 

terest,  happincas,   and  glory  of  the  directs  all  the  affairs   of  the  sUte: 

French  people."  that  his  system  prevails,  and  not  that  of 

"  The  laws"—"  the  laws"—"  the  his  ministers  ;  that  he  is  irresponsible 

Charta"— "  the   Charta,"    were   the  for  acts  which  belong  to  y^tVn,  and  that 

words  alwavs  in  the  mouth,  the  con-  the  ministers  are  responsible  for  acts 

stant  rule  of  conduct  of  Louis  Philippe,  which  are  not  their  own.     But  this  is 

He  never  promised  more.     And  if  we  only  special    pleading.     Has    Louis 

look  at  his  speech  as  King— his.  first  Philippe  ministers  ?  Are  they  members 

speech— what  did  it  state  or  promise  of  one  or  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 

more?  ment?     Have  they  declined  on  any 

"  I  ibould  have,  indeed,  been  most  <>°^  occasion  the  responsibility  which 
happy  never  to  have  occupied  the  throne  belongs  to  them  ?  Do  they  counter- 
to  which  the  national  will  has  called  me  ;  sign  all  the  royal  ordinances  ?  Did 
but  France,  attacked  in  her  liberties,  saw  they  defend  the  foreign  and  domestic 
public  order  in  peril :  the  violation  of  the  policy  of  their  cabinet  in  the  last  ses- 
Charta  had  deranged  every  thing.  It  was  sion,  foot  by  foot,  inch  by  inch,  and 
necessary  to  re-esubliah  the  action  of  the  day  by  day,  though  they  had  arrayed 
laws,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Chambers  against  them  the  elo(]Ucnce  of  Berryer, 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  this  pur-  the  philosophy  of  Guizot,  the  captiva- 
pote.  You  have  done  this,  gentlemen,  ting  causerie  of  little  Thiers,  the 
The  ttge  modifications  you  hav«  made  in  gr^ve  and  solemn  protestations  of 
the  Charta  guanintee  the  security  of  the  ^^^U  and  the  wit  or  malice  of 
fct.r. ;  and  I  hope  that  France  w^ll  be  q^>^^^  p  j^^^in  of  Strasbourg, 
Ijsppy  withm  respected  abroad    and  that  ^^  Midul  7f  Bourges  ?     To  be  sure 

P*  '  sters  destroyed  the  projected  address 
"  Order — peace — the  laws — the  of  the  Coalition,  substituting  in  its 
Charta  :*'  Louis  Philippe  never  pro-  place  their  own ;  and  all  this  after 
mised  more  than  this.  He  has  kept  twelve  days  of  anxious  and  continuous 
bia  word,  and  therefore  the  Coalition  discussion.  Have  the  ministers  go- 
now  join  against  him.  He  never  pro-  vemed  the  country  ?  Yes ;  and  go- 
mised  to  violate  existing  treaties,  but  vemed  it  well. 

to  maintain  them  ;  he  never  promised  "  But,**  says  M.  de  Cormcnin  (and 
more  extensive  frontiers  to  France^  he  is  the  most  formidable  of  all  the 
but  on  the  contrary  to  be  satisfied  with  enemies  of  the  throne  of  Louis  Phi- 
those  which  she  possessed  ;  be  never  lippe),  "  as  he  who  countersigns,  and 
promised  war,  but  proclaimed  peace ;  not  he  who  signs,  is  he  who  really 
lie  never  encouraged  propagandism,  governs,  it  is  the  minister  who  b  the 
but  said,  "  We  will  show  to  Europe,  government  and  not  the  King.**  Grant- 
that,  exclusively  occupied  with  our  in-  ed.  But  then  he  adds,  "  the  truth  of 
ternal  concerns,  we  cherish  peace  as  their  responsibility  renders  it  necei- 
well  as  liberty,  and  that  we  only  de-  sary  that,  in  order  to  express  the  wish 
sire  the  happiness  and  repose  of  our  of  the  parliamentary  majority,  they 
neighbours.*'  should  belong  to  it.'*  Granted ;-« 
But  all  this  is  to  be  changed.  Tlie  but  what  parliamentary  majority  ?  M. 
Coalition  is  tired  of  order,  weary  of  de  Cormenin  and  the  Coalition  see  no 
peace,  fatigued  with  commercial  and  other  majority  than  that  of  the  Cham- 
agricultural  prosperity,  sighs  once  her  of  Deputies.  The  King  and  Count 
more  for  the  glory  of  the  battle  field.  Mole  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  opinion^ 
the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  din  of  that  a  Chamber  of  Peers,  composed  of 
arms.  The  system  which  has  been  peers  for  life,  must  also  be  taken  into 
tried  and  succeeded,  is  now  to  be  dis-  the  calculation  of  tbft  xelv^^xVv^  \  «:cA. 
carded.  The  laws  which  have  re-  if,  as  we  \ean\»  VaXI  \5aa  CXiWi^ofex  ^1 
stored  order  and  peace  to  the  coun  irj,     Deputies^  and  tati«  A^xv^^  ^^  ^^C\\^x^- 
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statement,  that  were  the  laws  of  Sep-     She  must  either  retain  that  which  she 

tember  to  be  repealed^  all  the  excesses  possesses^  notwithstanding  its  deplo- 

ofl8dl  to  1835  would  be  repeated ;  rable  origin  and  its  unjust  foundation^ 

and  should,  in  addition  to  the  repeal  of  or  she  must  be  perpetually  exposed  to 

those  laws,  the  electoral  franchise  be  the  anarchy  and  ruin  of  never-ending 

extended  to  what  arc  quaintly  called  changes.     To  secure  that  which  exists^ 

**  the  capacities/*  all  the  horrors  of  the  laws  and  institutions  now  in  force 

1793  might  be  reperpetrated.      The  are  indispensable.     These  cannot  be 

French  are   not  changed   in  heart,  touched    without    oyerthrowing  the 

Why  should  they  be  ?     Is  the  stand-  whole  fabric. 

ard  of  morals  higher  ?  Has  the  liter-  The  Coalition  which  has  been 
atnre  of  the  country  exercised  a  soft-  formed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies^ 
ening  and  ameliorating  influence  over  is  anti- monarchical  and  monstrous, 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  popula-  It  is  anti-monarchical,  not  merely 
tion  ?  And,  above  all,  has  religion  because  it  is  specially  formed  against 
gained  her  lawful  and  lovely  sway  over  Louis  Philippe,  but  because,  should 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  it  succeed,  it  renders  the  Crown  re- 
people  ?  M.  Thiers  knows  that  the  sponsible  for  the  exercise  of  its  rights 
answers  to  these  enquiries  must  be  in  and  prerogatives  to  a  majority  in  one 
the  negative.  And  then,  to  descend  a  of  the  two  Chambers,  thus  destroying 
step  lower — is  it  not  true  that  the  Le-  the  power  of  the  Throne,  and  disturb- 
gitimists.  Republicans,  and  Napoleon-  ing  the  equilibrium  of  the  three  powers 
ists,  retain  all  their  hate,  more  or  less  in  the  state.  And  it  is  monstrous^ 
well-founded,  to  the  Revolution  of  July,  because  those  who  now  unite  against 
and  to  the  new  dynasty?  Has  the  Louis  Philippe  do  so  on  actually  differ- 
amnesty  of  Louis  Philippe,  that  wise  ent  principles,  and  to  obtain  actually 
and  generous  measure,  recommended  different  results.  And  we  hope  M. 
by  Count  Mol^,  converted  the  enemies  Guizot  will  forgive  us  our  frankness 
of  the  Throne  into  its  friends  ?  Have  if  we  now  address  a  few  questions  to 
the  haters  of  Louis  PhiHppe  forgotten  him.  We  ask  M.  Guizot,  does  he  not 
their  hates?  Have  the  regicides  for  know  that  Berryer  has  joined  the 
everrenouncedtlieir projects?  Why,  Coalition,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
if  M.  Thiers  knows  what  is  daily  said  taining  the  establishment  of  what  hie, 
in  the  lower  and  middling  classes  of  M.  Guizot,  calls  a  parliamentary  go- 
society  in  Paris,  and  in  the  great  cities,  vemment,  but  solely  with  the  view  of 
where  the  revolutionary  press  has  pro-  bringing  into  hatred  and  contempt  the 
duced  the  most  permanent  effects  on  present  occupant  of  the  throne,  whom 
the  population,  he  must  know  that  the  he  regards  merely  as  an  usurper  ?  We 
language  made  use  of,  with  reference  ask  M.  Guizot,  does  he  not  know  that 
to  the  King  and  the  monarchy,  is  just  Gamier  Pages  and  his  republican 
the  reverse  of  being  satisfactory  and  friends,  in  joining  the  Coalition,  have 

Sacific.  Have  the  Napoleonists  aban-  done  so  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
oned  their  hopes  of  seeing  one  of  the  into  hatred  and  contempt,  not  only  the 
nephews  of  toe  ex- usurper  on  the  person  and  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe, 
throne  ?  If  the  laws  of  September  but  also  of  causing  to  he  humbled  and 
were  repealed,  would  they  not,  twenty-  disgraced,  the  monarchical  power  and 
four  hours  afterwards,  establish  their  government  in  that  country  ?  And 
long-projected  journals,  "  L*Aigle,'*  we  ask  M.  Guizot,  in  the  tlrird  place, 
"  LEmpereur,**  and  <'  Napoleon  y**  does  he  not  know  that  even  OdiUon 
Have  the  republicans  been  convinced  Barrot  and  the  '^  Gauche  dt/nastiques*^ 
by  their  oft-repeated  failures  that  in  joining  the  Coalition,  have  very 
France  will  not  submit  to  the  form  of  different  objects  in  view  to  himself, 
government  they  espouse?  By  no  M.  Guizot?  Is  M.  Guizot  prepared 
means ; — and  if  the  necessary  restric-  to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  laws  of 
tions  at  present  placed  on  the  press  of  September,  as  M.  Barrot  and  his 
France  were  to-morrow  repealed,  we  friends  are  ready  to  do,  if  the  King 
should,  within  a  week  afterwards,  again  shall  be  defeated  ?  Is  M.  Guizot  pro- 
bear  of  the  daily  "  Bon  Sens'' — the  pared  to  exclude  Louis  Philippe  from 
''  Tribune"* — the  "Journal  du  Peu^  presiding  over  his  councils  of  mini- 
pky*  and  all  the  other  revolutionary  8ter8,a8  0d\\\oTi^V»rcQ\iVGA^^OQucK& 
oSspring^  of  the  barricades  of  I8S0.  would  desvTe  i^OTiXdi  >qa  ^^  ^MftTl 
Now,  France  is  either  to  have  a  fixed  No— >aiid  e"vcii  'W..  OiX&3fi!C%  ^^«««^^ 
and  established  goverBment  or  none,  the  Mayor  il  UitSkeiSL  \|twt^  ^OoaX^M 
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is  not.  Then  vhat  means  this  mon'  at  the  electoral  colleges.  He  could 
strous  Coalition  of  Legitimists^  Repiib-  not  possibly  aecertain  how  many  of 
licans,  and  Radical  Whigs,  ^ith  M.  the  ekcturs  would  consent  to  this 
Guizot,  M.  Persili  and  a  fraction  of  coalition — how  many  would  Tote  for 
the  French  Conservatives  ?  We  have  a  candidate  who  professed  opinions 
called  it  monstrous^  because  it  is  so.  precisely  opposite  to  their  own,  simply 
It  is  monstrous  to  see  faction  thus  for  the  sake  of  assuring  the  triumph 
conspiring  against  the  only  bulwark  of  the  Coalition,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
which  remains  not  only  for  the  mon-  monarchy.  He  had  the  right  to 
archy,  but  for  the  peace  and  order,  believe  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
happiness  and  prosperity,  of  a  great  electors  would  not  consent  to  be  thus 
nation.  M.  Guizot,  in  order  to  be  mystified^  and  that  multitudes  would 
constitutional  in  his  opposition,  has  say  *'  no — wo  have  peace,  order,  obe- 
wiscly  and  prudently  resorted  to  the  dience  to  tho  laws,  commercial  pro- 
fiction  of  blaming  the  ministers  of  the  sperity^  and  a  gradual  amelioration  of 
Crown  ;  but  he  knows,  as  well  as  we  our  social  and  political  situation  ;  M. 
do,  that  this  is  only  a  fiction,  and  that  Mole  has  assured  to  us  these  advan- 
the  real  warfare  now  carrying  on  is  tages ;  the  King  has  confidence  in  his 
against  the  Throne.  ministers  ;  the  Chamber  of  Peers  has 
The  elections  of  1839  are  the  most  confidence,  too  ;  more  than  one-half 
memorable  which  have  occurred  since  of  the  last  Chamber  entertained  the 
those  of  1830.  Louis  Philippe,  per-  same  feeling  ;  and  we  will  not  lend 
ceiving  that  the  war,  conducted  by  ourselves  to  a  cabal  against  the  last 
the  Coalition  in  the  last  Chamber,  was  rampart  of  our  liberties  »nd  our  eta- 
one  against  himself  and  the  monarchy,  bility.'*  But  Count  Mole  has  been 
and  feeling  that  it  was  his  duty,  a  mistaken.  The  m»^0T\ty  of  the  voting 
duty  which  he  owed  to  the  Cbarta  of  electors  have  not  so  felt,  and  have  not 
1830,  to  himself,  his  dynasty,  and  his  so  decided.  The  elections  of  1839 
country,  to  make  a  last  and  desperate  are  an ti- monarchical,  and  the  throne 
effort  in  favour  of  monarchical  insti-  of  Louis  Philippe  is  in  real  danger, 
tutions  in  France,  dissolved  the  The  debates  which  took  place  in  the 
Chamber  which  had  been  elected  in  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  occasion  of 
16379  and  made  an  appeal  to  the  the  address  to  the  King,  in  reply  to 
electoral  body.  In  taking  this  step  his  speech  on  the  opening  of  the  last 
he  proved  his  appreciation  of  the  state  session  of  Parliament,  are  unparalleled 
of  parties,  his  knowledge  of  the  real  in  the  hbtory  of  France  for  their  in- 
nature  of  the  conflict  in  the  Chamber  sincerity  and  falsehood.  The  chiefs 
of  Deputies,  and  his  determination  to  of  the  Coalition  aficcted  to  find  fault 
act  legally  and  constitutionally,  but,  with  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
at  the  same  time,  to  brave  all  unpo-  of  the  ministers,  and  to  believe  and 
pularity  and  odium,  for  the  purpose  of  feel  that  the  question  at  issue  was 
maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  the  purely  one  of  a  ministerial  character, 
three  powers  of  tho  state.  That  And  yet  the  basis  of  the  Coalition,  the 
appeal  has  been  unsuccessful/  The  declared  and  agreed  basis  among  the 
majority  of  the  voting  electors  have  chiefs  and  leaders  was,  that  Louii 
decided  against  him  :  and  the  Gauche  Philip  should  be  attacked,  that  "  his** 
and  Centre  Gauche,  aided  by  the  system  should  be  grappled  with,  that 
Legitimists  and  Republicans,  and  by  **  he  "  should  be  defeated,  and  that,  as 
a  fraction  of  the  Right  of  the  Chamber,  all  were  agreed  to  oppose  "  him,**  all 
to  which  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Persil  might  vote  for  each  other^s  candidates 
belong,  have  obtained  250  out  of  459  at  the  elections,  and  for  the  overthrow 
TOtes,  of  which  the  Chamber  of  of  his  system  in  the  Chamber.  Wa 
Deputies  is  composed.  Count  MoU  have  already  seen  what  that  system 
has  been  blamed  for  counselling  the  is  ; — that  of  the  triumphant  Coalition 
King  to  adopt  the  measure  of  a  dis-  will  be  developed  in  a  few  weeks  ;— 
solution,  without  being  sure  of  a  ma-  its  principles  are  known  beforehand. 
Jority.  Tjiis  blame  is,  however,  un-  During  the  debates  in  the  Chamber  of 
deserved.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Deputies,  in  January  last,  most  of  the 
noble  Count  to  ascertain,  with  any  leaders  of  the  Coalition  professed  their 
iA/ag'  liko  accuracy,  what  would  be  attachment  to  the  King,  their  respect 
ihe  effect  of  a  coaiition  of  Legitimigts,  for  Yi\%'^eT%Qiiv>\yv^\T  '^vc^^t^Xioa  for  his 
Republieaas,  DacfriDaires»  and  of  t^eiit«»  and  \)ki«a  ooiiVv&^AsyQk  ^t  ^^ 
Centn  Gauebe,  ud  Gauche  0leeton»  iMC«mVi  iot  ^t«i«rn&i  Y^^  ^6^^ 
k 
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and  prerogatives.     This  line  of  con-  Ck)Dser?atiTe  party.     The  son  of  a 

duct    was    false    and    unprincipled,  regicide,  Camot,  has  been  preferred 

They  voted  against  their  own  speeches,  by  the  National  Guards  of  one  distriet 

They  placed  their  black  balls  in  tlie  to  the  respectable    and   enlightened 

balloting  urns  against  the  monarchy^  president  of  the  Tribunal  of  Ck>ni- 

whilst  they  professed  by  their  false  merce  of  the  capital.     With  the  ez- 

asseverations  to  love  and  support  it.  oeption  of  General  Jacqueminoty  the 

They  so  acted  in  order  not  to  alarm  Conservative  candidate  in   the  FiasT 

the  electoral  body.     They  wished  to  arrondissement ;  oTen  the  four  who 

gain    over   the  timid  to  their  side,  have  been  retumed,  have  been  elected 

They  sought  to  secure  a  majority  in  by  small  majorities — and  the  triumph 

the  event  of  a  dissolution.     The  trick  of  the  Conservative  cause  in  the  firti 

has  succeeded.     The   timid  electors  arrondissement  is  hardly  a  triumph^ 

believed    their    declarations  —  and  a  since  the  inhabitants  of  that  district 

stupidy  a  senseless  majority  has  de-  are  principally  wealthy  men,  whose 

cided  that  the  best  way  to  support  the  opinions  could  not  be  donbtful,  and 

Throne  is  to  bring  it  into  contempt—  whose  votes  might  therefore  be  relied 

and  that  the  true  method  to  be  em-  on  with  certainty, 
ployed  for  securing  its  just  force  and        In  the  departments,  though  the  suo- 

influence  is  to  diminish  its  preroga-  cess  of  the  Coalition  has  been  less  snr- 

tives  and  deny  its  rights  11  prising,  it  has  still  been  signed  and 

The  elections  of  1839  have,  how-  decided.  Of  the  213  deputies  who 
ever,  had  this  effect,  they  have  proved  voted  in  favour  of  the  opposition  ad- 
that  the  men  of  the  Revolution  of  1830  dress  to  Louis  Philippe,  in  January 
were  not  monarchical — that  the  ar-  last*  but  who  were  defeated  by  the 
rangements  made  by  them  with  Louis  then  Conservative  majority  of  221— 
Philip,  in  the  midst  of  the  barricades^  192  have  been  re-returned,  and  M* 
were  not  intended  by  them  to  be  so—  Michel  de  Bourges,  the  republican 
that  they  have  secret  republican  or  deputy,  is  the  only  man  of  any  conse- 
democratical  views — and,  in  oneword^  quence  they  have  lost  On  the  other 
that  the  government  of  France  is  not  hand,  out  of  the  221  Conservative  de- 
intended  to  be,  like  that  of  England,  puties  who  rejected  the  insolent  address 
a  hereditary  monarchy,  with  a  power-  of  the  minority,  44  have  not  been  re- 
fill aristocracy,  and  a  limited  and  re-  elected,  and  amongst  those  not  retum- 
atniined  democracy.  ed  are  Conte,  the  able  and  enlightened 

The  elections  of  1839  have  attacked  Director  of  the  Post- Office—Blanc, 
the  Throne,  overthrown  the  Conserva-  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
tiTe  Cabinet  of  Count  Mole,  opened  Department — Locquet,  the  Secretary 
up  the  road  to  power  and  office  to  the  of  the  Conservative  club  of  the  last 
war  party,  sanctioned  and  encouraged  Chamber — General  Schramin — Jol- 
the  men  of  the  movement,  invited  the  livet,  the  advocate  of  the  Treasury 
propagandists  of  all  countries  once  ^^Baude,  and  many  others,  who  had 
more  to  unfurl  their  drapeaux  and  taken  an  active  part  in  the  defence  of 
raise  their  standards,  and  taught  £u-  the  Throne  against  the  encroachments 
rope  to  open  her  eyes,  and  prepare  for  of  the  democratic  party, 
coming  dangers  and  for  inevitable  By  the  combined  manoeuyres  of  the 
changes.  The  elections  of  1839  have  electoral  committees  at  Paris  and  in 
shown  to  other  governments  in  alii-  the  departments,  wheneyer  the  ma^ 
ance  with  France,  that  the  dogma  of  jority  of  the  Coalition  elections,  in  an 
popular  sovereignty  is  not  only  adopted  arrondissement  were  Centre  Gauche, 
by  the  populace  but  by  the  people  |  the  Napoleonists,  Republicans,  Legitl- 
and  that,  although  for  a  time  the  mists,  and  Gauche,  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  order  has  triumphed,  and  the  Doctrinaires,  were  bound,  by  the  terms 
cause  of  peace  has  prevailed,  these  re-  of  the  Coalition,  to  vote  for  him.  Only 
suits  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  21  cases  have  occurred  out  of  213  in 
adoption  of  orderly  and  pacific  prinm  which  this  condition  has  not  been  ful- 
cipla  by  France,  but  only  to  adven-  filled.  And  so,  whenever  the  msjori- 
tiiious  circumstances  and  to  momen-  ty  of  the  Coalition  electors  were  Ro- 
tary interests  and  biases.  publican,  the  Legitimists,  and  Doo- 

At  Paris  the  elections  of  1839  have  trinaires,  Gauchei«AtiC«cA.t^^VQ9dBA^ 
been    ileplorahle.     Out   of  fourteen    voted  for  \iim\  VEk^^Vi*:    ^^ft^woaA 
electoral  colleges,  each  returning  a    they  approved.  \a&  ']annfix\^fi&'^     "^^^ 
member,  only  four  helong  to  the  tnily     Because  thwy  \v!veol  \»  ^««  ^^ 
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men  in  office  ?    No.    Because  they  all  its  defence.    Possessed  of  a  large  for- 
bad the  same  object  in  view  ?     Yes ;  tune,  fine    pstates,  cultivated  mind, 
but  what  was  that  object  ?     The  de-  domestic  enjoyments,  and  public  re- 
gradatioD,  humiliatiou,  and  defeat  of  spect,  he  has  nothing  to  ask  from  the 
the  monarchy.  monarch,  or  to  envy  of  the  people. 
The  support  which  has  been  given  Manly,  disinterested,  and  honourable, 
by  the  majority  of  the  voting  electors  he  would  not  condescend  to  the  paltry 
to  this  attack  on  the  throne  of  Louis  tricks  of  a  begging  and  unprincipled 
Philippe  and  on  monarchical  institu-  democracy ;  and  we  can  Teuture  to 
tions  in  France,  b  the  gravest  feature  affirm,  that  he  was  no  party  to  any 
of  this  fearful  picture.     The  electors  maniruvres  forthe  purpose  of  seciuinjj 
of  France  are  the  middling  and  upper  votes,  even  though  he  believed  the 
classes.     That  a  large  portion  of  the  maintenance    of   the   cause    he   es- 
electors  of  the  upper  classes  have  not  poused  to  be  essential  to  the  happi* 
voted,  is  certain ;  but  three-fourths  of  ncss  of  France  and  to  the  durability 
the  middling  class  electors  have  done  of  her   monarchy.      When    Count 
80 ;  and  the  majority  have  supported  Mole  ascertained   that  the  migority 
this  monstrous  coalition.     What  does  of  the  voting  electors  had  decided 
this  support  mean  ?    FirsU  that  the  against   the    monarchy,    he    would 
Legitimist  electors  prefer  anarchy  to  adopt  no  other  course  than  to  retire, 
seeing  Louis  Philippe  firmly  established  The  result  of  the  elections  was  not 
on  the  throne.     Second,  that  the  Re-  known  in  Paris  till  the  7th  March  ; 
publican  electors  prefer  anarchy  to  a  on  the    8th  the   ministry  resigned, 
monarchy.     Third,  that  the   Napo-  That  was  a  solemn  moment  for  Louii 
leonlst  electors  prefer  confusion  and  Philippe.     Deserted  by  his  quondam 
war,  to  peace  and  order.     Fourth^  frienas,  by  the  men  of  the  barricades 
that  the  Doctrinaire    electors  prefer  —denied  by  the  Republicans — forsa- 
the  defeat  of  the  Throne  to  the  estab-  ken  by  the  Doctrinaires— reproached 
Ushment    of    a  firm  and   powerful  by  the   Legitimists— mocked  by  tbc 
monarchy.      Fifth,  that  the  Centre  De  Cormenins  of  the  press,  and  by 
Gauche  electors  are  jealous  of  the  the    Martins  and  Gamier  Pages  of 
Throne,  and  vrish  to  establish  not  a  Uie   Chamber — and  reduced  to  capi- 
monarchical,  but  merely  a  parliament  tulate  with  the  Coalition,  and  to  ap- 
tory  government  in  the  country  ;  and,  peal  to  those  who  united  to  beard,  to 
Sixth,  that  the  Gauche  and  Extreme  attack,  and  to  defeat  him.     "  Wo 
Gauche  electors  are  resolved  on  car-  have  defeated  the   King  I "  was  the 
rying  their  original  plan  into  eifect,  exulting  cry  of  the  factions;  and  the 
conceived  as  it  was  by  them  at  the  pe-  King  owned  that  he  was  indeed  de- 
riod  of  the  Revolution  of  1830,  viz., —  feated.  By  the  success  of  the  Coalition 
to  surround    the   throne    of   Louis  it  has  been  decided  that  France,  t.  e. 
Philippe    with     republican    institu-  the    governing,   voting,    portion   of 
tions  I     All  these  conflicting  opinions  France,    is    not  monarchical :  That 
agreed,  however,    on    one   question  the  government  of  the  country  is  to  be 
which  constituted  at  once  the  force  intrusted  to  sudi  men  as  are  approved 
and  the  danger  of  the  Coalition  ;  and  by  a  minority  of  one  of  the  powers  of 
that  was,  to  attack  and  degrade  the  the  state :    That  Loub  Philippe  is  to 
French  monarchy.  reign,  and  not  to  govern  :    That  the 
The  Coalition  accuse  the  Govern-  government  of  the  country  b  to  be 
ment  of  Count  Mole  of  having  en-  based  on  the  dogma  of  popular  sovc- 
deavoured,    by  bribes,    intimidiation,  reignty  :  That  the  throne  is  to  be  re- 
and  rewards,  to  secure  a  majority  at  strained  in  the  exerciae  of  its  ju&t 
the  elections.      Such    accusations    a  rights  and  prerogatives:     That  the 
man  like  Count  Mole  may  venture  to  system  of  peace  and  order  of  Uie  last 
despise.     Descended    from  an  illus-  seven  years  is  gradually,  if  not  sud- 
trious  race  of  great  and  noble  men,  he  denly,  to  give  place  to  one  of  war, 
has  a  mind  and  a  conscience  inferior  aggression,  conquest,  propagandism, 
to  none  of  his  ancestors.     Convinced  and  revolution ;  and,  to  adopt  the  lau- 
that  the  Throne  was  in  danger,  and  guage  of  one  of  the  journals  of  the 
not  the  liberties  of  the  people,  he  has  Coalition,  "  That  once  more  the  revo- 
rbked  hb  fuir  name  ana  reputation  in  iution  is  to  march." 
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Fkbkch  and  English  lilerature,  aa  mechanici,  though  (like  tha()  nar- 
irbich  haye  now  been  in  a  high  state  row  in  its  elementary  laws, 
of  activitj  for  two  entire  centurlei,  Thns  it  is  with  if/ topics  of  general 
and  perhaps  as  ncarlj  as  possible  have  interest.  Through  several  genera- 
been  subject  to  the  same  allowance  tions  they  may  escape  notice  ;  for 
for  lalls  arisiug  out  of  ciiit  agitations,  there  must  be  an  interest  of  social' 
cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  necessity  visibly  connected  with  then,' 
have  left  any  nook  or  shy  receu  in  before  a  mere  vagrant  curiosity  will 
the  broad  field  of  national  interest  at  attract  culture  to  their  laws.  And 
this  da^  unvisited.  Long  after  the  this  interest  may  fail  to  arise  until 
main  highway  of  waters  has  felt  the  societyhaabeenmadetomoTethrough 
full  power  of  the  tide,  channels  run-  various  changes,  and  human  needs 
ning  far  inland,  with  thousands  of  have  assumed  attitudes  too  command- 
little  collateral  creeks,  may  be  still  ing  and  too  permanent  to  be  neglect- 
under  the  very  process  of  filling  ;  for  ed.  The  laws  of  the  drama,  that  ia, 
two  powers  are  required  to  those  final  of  the  dramatic  fahle,  how  subtle  are 
effects  of  the  tide;  the  general  hydro,  they  I  How  imperceptible — how  ah' 
static powerformaintaiDingtheequUi.  solutely  non-existences — in  any  ruds 
brium,  and  also  hydranlic  power  for  stale  of  society  I  But  let  a  national 
searching  narrow  conduits.  On  the  theatre  arise,  let  the  mighty  artbt 
same  analogy  many  human  interests,  come  forward  to  shake  men's  hearts 
less  obvious  or  less  general,  may  long  with  scenic  agitations,  how  inevitably 
linger  unnoticed,  and  survive  for  a  are  these  laws  brightened  to  the  ap' 
time  the  widest  expansion  of  intellec-  prehension,  searched,  probed,  ana> 
lual  activity.  Possibly  the  aspects  of  lysed.  Sint-  JUacenates,  it  has  been 
society  must  shift  materially  before  said,  non  tUerunt  (^Placet)  Morones. 
even  the  human  consciousness,  far  less  That  may  be  doubled  ;  and  nearer  to 
u  human  interest  of  curiosity,  settles  the  probabilities  it  would  be  to  invert 
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Ari8totle*8  vaunt  in  reyiewing  his  own 
analysis  of  the  Athenian  drama ;  one 
generation  or  nearly  so,  having  wit- 
nessed the  creation  of  tlie  Grecian 
theatre  as  a  fact,  and  the  finest  con- 
templative survey  which  has  yet  been 
taken  of  the  same  fact  viewed  as  a 
problem ;  of  the  dramatic  laws^  func- 
tions, powers,  and  limits. 

No  great  number  of  generations^ 
therefore,  is  requisite  for  the  exhaus- 
tion of  all  capital  interests  in  their 
eapital  aspects.  And  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, with  tolerable  certainty,  that 
by  this  time  the  plough  has  turned  up 
every  angle  of  soil,  properly  national, 
alike  in  England  or  in  France.  Not 
that  many  parts  will  not  need  to  be 
tilled  over  again,  and  often  absolutely 
de  novo.  Much  of  what  has  been  done, 
has  been  done  so  ill,  that  it  is  as  if  it 
had  not  been  done  at  all.  For  in- 
stance, the  history  of  neither  kingdom 
has  yet  been  written  in  a  way  to  last, 
or  in  a  way  worthy  of  the  subject. 
Either  it  has  been  slightly  written  as 
to  research,  witness  Hume  and  M^ze- 
rai,  Smollet  and  P^re  Daniel  (not 
but  some  of  these  writers  lay  claim  to 
antiquarian  merits) ;  or  written  inarti« 
ficially  and  feebly  as  regards  effect ;  or 
written  without  knowledge  as  regards 
the  political  forces  which  moved  under- 
ground at  the  great  seras  of  our  na- 
tional developement. 

Still,  after  one  faishion  or  another, 
almost  every  great  theme  has  received 
its  treatment  in  both  English  litera- 
ture and  French ;  though  many  are 
those  on  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
German  adage  upon  psychology,  we 
may  truly  affirm  that  "  the  first  sen- 
sible word  is  yet  to  be  spoken."  The 
soil  is  not  absolutely  a  virgin  soil ; 
the  mine  is  not  absolutely  unworked  ; 
although  the  main  body  of  the  pre- 
cious ore  is  yet  to  be  extracted. 

Mean-time,  one  capital  subject  there 
is,  and  a  domestic  subject  besides,  on 
which,  strange  to  say,  neither  nation 
has  thought  fit  to  raise  any  monument 
of  learning  and  patriotism.  Rich,  at 
several  eras,  in  all  kinds  of  learning, 
neither  England  nor  France  has  any 
great  work  to  shpw  upon  her  own 
vernacular  language.  Res  ut  in  in- 
tegro  :  no  Hickes  in  England,  no 
Malesherbes  or  Menage  in  France,  has 
chosen  to  connect  his  own  glory  with 
the  iavest'igntioa  and  history  of  his 
PMtive  tongue.      And  yet  each  lan- 


guage has  brilliant  merits  of  a  very 
different  order ;  and  we  speak  thought- 
fully  when  we  say,  that,  confining 
ourselves  to  our  own,  the  most  learned 
work  which  the  circumstances  of  any 
known  or  obvious  case  allow,  the 
work  which  presupposes  the  amplest 
accomplishments  of  judgment  and 
enormous  erudition,  would  be  a  His- 
tory of  the  English  Language  from  its 
earliest  rudiments,  through  all  the 
periods  of  its  growth,  to  its  stationary 
condition.  Great  rivers,  as  they 
advance  and  receive  vast  tributary 
influxes,  change  their  direction,  their 
.character,  their  very  name  ;  and  the 
pompous  inland  sea  bearing  navies  on 
its  bosom,  has  had  leisure  through  a 
thousand  leagues  of  meandering  ut- 
terly to  forget  and  disown  the  rocky 
mountain  bed  and  the  violent  rapids 
which  made  its  infant  state  unfitted  to 
bear  even  the  light  canoe.  The  ana- 
logy is  striking  between  this  case  and 
that  of  the  English  language.  In  its 
elementary  period,  it  takes  a  different 
name— the  name  of  Anglo-Saxon ; 
and  so  rude  was  it  and  barren  at  one 
stage  of  this  rudimental  form,  that  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  we  find  not  more 
than  a  few  hundred  words,  perhaps 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  wonis,  per- 
petually revolving,  and  most  of  which 
express  some  idea  in  close  relation  to 
the  state  of  war.  The  narrow  pur- 
poses of  the  Chronicler  may,  in  part, 
it  is  true,  have  determined  the  narrow 
choice  of  words ;  but  it  is  certain,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  scanty  voca- 
bulary which  then  existed,  mainly  de- 
termined the  limited  range  of  his  pur- 
poses. It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the 
idiomatic  forms  and  phrases  are  as 
scanty  in  this  ancient  CAromc/0,  as  the 
ideas,  the  images,  and  the  logical 
forms  of  connexion  or  transition.  Such 
is  the  shallow  brook  or  rivulet  of  our 
language  in  its  infant  stage.  Thence 
it  devolves  a  stream  continually  en- 
larging, down  to  the  Norman  sera ; 
through  five  centuries  (commencing 
with  the  century  of  Bede),  used  as  the 
vernacular  idiom  for  the  intercourse 
of  life  by  a  nation  expanding  gra- 
dually under  the  ripening  influence  of 
a  pure  religion  and  a  wise  jurispru- 
dence; benefiting,  besides,  by  the  cul- 
ture it  received  from  a  large  succes- 
sion of  learned  ecclesiastics,  who  too 
often  adoDted  the  Latin  for  the  vehicle 
of  \Vi<e>\x  \vX«t%T^  ^Qmi&sTO^  nith  the 
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mt,  bat  also  in  cases  past  all  frozen  at  the  era  of  ilie  Norman  in. 

iDg*   wrote   (like   the    g^reat  yasion.     The  language  was  thrown 

Alfred)  for  popular  purposes  again  into  the  crucibto,  and  new  de« 

n, — even  this  rude  dialect  grew  ments  were  intermingled  with  its  own 

iened  its  foundations,  until  it  when  brought  into  a  state  of  fusion.f 

adequate  to  general  intellec-  And  this  final  process  it  was»  mddng 

rposes.     Stilly  even  in  this  im«  the  language  at  once  rich  in  matter 

state,  it  would  have  been  found  and  malleable  in  form,  whk^  created 

lensurate  to  its  great  destiny,  that  composite  and  multiform  speeeli 

1  not  have  been  an  organ  cor-  —fitted,  like  a  mirror,  to  reflect  the 

ling  to  the  grandeur  of  those  thoughts  of  the  myriad-minded  Shak^ 

ts,  which,  in   the  fulness  of  speare  [<  kwk^  ^ufM»«vf ],  and  yet  at  the 

ere  to  communicate  with  man-  same  time  with  enough  remaining  of 

oracles  of  truth  or  of  power,  its  old  forest  stamina  for  imparting  a 

1  not  have  offered  moulds  ample  masculine  depth  to  the  sublunities  of 

for  receiving  that  vast  litera-  Milton,  or  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and 

hich,  in  less  than  another  five  a  patriarchal  umplidty  to  the  Historie 

i  years,  was  beginning  to  well  Scriptures. 

om  the  national  genius.  Such  being  the  value,  such  the  slow 

^  at  the  very  first  entrance  developement  of  our  noble  langua>e^ 

this    interesting    theme,    we  througn  a  period  of  more  than  twice 

I  upon  what  we  may  now  un-  six  hundred  years,  how  strange  it  must 

d  to  have  been  the  blindest  of  be  thouriit,  that  not  only  we  possen 

follies — the  peculiar,  and,  at  this  day  no  history,  no  oircumstan- 
:  exaggeration,  we  may  say  the  tial  annals,  of  its  growth  and  conctttioa 
iutial  felicity  of  the  English  at  difi^erent  eras,  a  defect  which  even 
^  has  been  made  its  capital  tiie  Oerman  literature  of  our  language 
;h — that,  whilst  yet  ductile  and  has  partially  supplied ;  Imtthat,  wUh 
» of  new  impressions,  it  received  one  solitary  exception,  no  eminent 
I  and  large  infusion  of  alien  scholar  has  applied  himself  even  to  a 
It  is,  say  the  imbecile,  single  fonction  of  this  elaborate  ser- 
(tard**  luigpuage — a  ''  hvbrid*'  vice.  The  solitary  excepUon,  we  need 
3^,  and  so  forth.  And  thus,  scarcely  say,  points  to  Dr  Johnson- 
metaphor,  for  a  name,  for  a  whose  merits  and  whose  demerits^ 
they  overlook,  as  far  as  de-  whose  qualifications  and  disqualifiea* 
on  their  will,  they  sign  away  tions,  for  a  task  of  this  nature,  are  now 
lin  prerogative  and  downr  of  too  notorious  to  reqdre  any  illnstra* 
other  tongue.  It  is  time  to  have  tion  from  ns.  The  slendemess  of  Dr 
ith  these  follies.  Let  us  open  Johnson's  philological  attdnments,  and 
» to  our  own  advantages.  Let  his  blank  ^^norance  of  that  particular 
ognise  with  thankfulness  that  philology  wUch  the  case  particularly 
.te  inheritance  of  collateral  required-— the  philology  of  the  nort£i 
I  which,  by  inoculating  our  em  langnages,  are  as  much  matters  of 
Saxon  stem  with  the  mixed  record,  and  as  undeniable  as,  in  the 
of  Neustria,  laid  open  an  ave-  opposite  scale,  are  his  logical  skiU,  bis 
lediately  through  which  the  curious  felicity  of  distinction,  and  hii 
Dpulence  of  Roman,  and,  ulti-  masculine  vigour  of  definition.  Work- 
,  of  Grecian  thought,  play  free-  ing  under,  or  over,  a  commission  of 
>ugh  the  pulses  of  our  native  men  mora  learned  than  himself,  he 
b.  Most  fortunately  the  Sax-  would  have  been  the  ablest  of  agents 
BTuage  was  yet  plastic  and  nn<  for  digesting  and  organising  their  ma- 


ea<ef  pa%t  cXl  numbering.     To  go  no  fkuiher  than  the  od«  branch  of  religious 
re,  vast  masses  of  sacred  poetry  in  the  Saxon  language  are  yet  slnmbering  un- 
Dstudied,  almost  unknown  to  the  student,  amoogit  oar  manuscript  treasures. 
tM  brought  into  a  ttaU  offiuUm,     Let  not  tke  reader  look  upon  this  image, 
pplied  to  an  unsettled  language,  as  pure  fandftil  metaphor :  were  there  nothing 
le  to  a  superinduction  of  one' language  upon  another,  merely  the  eonftnlon  of 
nal  forms  between  the  two  orders  of  deeleuslODa»coB^u|S>^VQitA^lL^<k^tR&^ 
rt  a  iMDguage,  and  rirtualljr  to  throw  it  anew  |||M>  li  tuiMtt^  ^l  ilMfi(Bftas^  ^^* 
bj  uDM9ttliDg  the  old  /Suniliar  fonns« 
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ctionSf  vhiuh   must  compose    Talareique  qualitiea  iritb  (ho  persODal 
hitectural  sjalem  of  so  elabo-    bearing  of  Spaniards ;  or,  again,  of 
Tork,  seeing  ibat  the  whole  edi-    special  adaptation  to  operatic  miuie  in 
jlf  is  hitherto  a  great  idea,  in    the  Italian  ;  or  (as  reearda  the  Eng- 
t,  as  regards  our  own  language,    lisb),  because  he  has  Heard,  perhaps, 
rencb,  as  we  have  obaerved,    that  the  letter*,  and  crowded  clusters 
ttle  more  to  boaat  of. 
e  Germans  and  the  Ital 
ons  the  two  who  most  c 
nd  despise  each  otheri 
grce — ihattbey  onlj  hi 
d  manf  preparatorj  wor 
something   more    thai 
ling  towards  such  a  sji 

i  is  painful  and  humilii 
(lishmau,  that,  whilst  a 
.  show  their  patriotism  a 
leiiou  with  their  own  i 
'  tongues,  claimiug  fo 
lerilB  which  they  have  i 
iking  none  of  those  whi 
is  own  countrymen  sho 
M%r  ready,  with  a  dishoi 
to  undervalue  the  Engl 

and  alwajs  upon  no  fix 
Nothiug  to  ourselve: 
larkable — as  that  men 
tise  upon  the  pretension 
\t  language  in  particuls 
Tvng  any  general  notic 

of  what  it  is  that  coi 
lue  of  a  Unguage  unit 
Lit  some  preliminary  noi 
illy,  of  the  precise  qualit 

for  in  a  language,  how 
w  whether  the  main  o 
;stion  is  found,  or  not  f 
ran  language  oSWred  foi 
?  The  Castilian  is  proi 
le  Italian  effeminate,  tl 
rsli,  by  many  a  man  » 
low  of  a  reason  for  his  ( 
I  some  vaguo  associatioi 


y.      How  ignoble,  how  ui 

Pope! 

rocal  btavlji  in  thi  Grtfi  . 

□ereinHeiiomortheveTl 

'  accent  are  iaterchaDged  ' 

ible  vaiiely  of  the  TOwel 

languiige  ;  for  the'  fact  il 
to  each  other  more  immi 
cct  of  Kurope,  wliich  unl 
not  BpproachPd  hjr  any  I 
sian;  and  Una,  wUb  the  o 
iging  lo  Kislcrn,  rather  ll 
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less  and  irrefiectiTa  critie  ;  that  his  translatable — irrepresentable  by  equi- 
criticisms,  when  just,  rested  not  npon  valents  in  any  European  language, 
principles,  but  upon  mere  fineness  of  And  some  of  our  own  ^bionable 
tact ;  that  he  was  an  absolute  ignora*  English  novels,  which  hare  been 
mus  as  regarded  the  literature  of  his  fiercely  arraigned  for  their  French 
own  country ;  and  that  he  was  a  mere  embroidery  as  well  as  for  other  sup- 
bigot  as  regarded  the  antique  litera-  posed  faults,  are  thus  far  justifiable — 
ture  of  Pagan  Greece  or  Rome.  In  that,  in  a  migority  of  instances,  the 
Ikct,  the  eternal  and  ineritable  schism  English  could  not  have  furnished  a 
between  the  Romantidsis  and  the  Ctas-  corresponding  phrase  with  equal  point 
sicists,  though  not  in  name,  had  al-  or  piouancy — sometimes  not  at  all. 
ready  commenced  in  substance ;  and  3.  If  even  the  French  has  its  func- 
where  Milton  was  not  free  from  g^e-  tion  of  superiority,  so,  and  in  a  higher 
Tous  error  and  consequent  injustice,  sense,  have  the  English  and  other  ian- 
both  to  the  writers  of  his  country  and  guages  more  decidedly  northern.  But 
tothelanguage,howcoulditbeezpect-  the  English,  in  particular,  has  a  spe- 
ed that  the  far  feebler  mind  of  Addi-  cial  dowry  of  power  in  its  double- 
son,  should  Vork  itself  clear  of  a  hi-  headed  origin.  The  Saxon  part  of  the 
gotry  and  a  narrowness  of  sympathy  language  fulfils  one  set  of  functions, 
as  regards  the  antique,  which  the  dis-  the  Latin  another.  Mean-time,  it  u 
eipline  and  training  of  hb  whole  life  a  great  error  on  the  part  of  Lord 
bad  established?  Even  the  merit  of  Brougham  (andwe  remember  the  same 
Addison  is  not  sufilcient  to  waive  his  error  in  others)  to  direct  the  student 
liability  to  one  plain  retort  from  an  in  his  choice  of  words  towards  the 
ofi^ended  Englishman — viz.  that,  be-  Saxon  part  of  the  language  by  pre- 
fore  he  sighed  away  with  such  flag-  ference.  Nothing  can  be  more  nn- 
rant  levity  the  pretensions  of  his  philosophic,  or  buUt  on  more  thorough 
native  language,  at  all  events,  it  was  misconception  of  the  case.  Neither 
incumbent  upon  him  to  show  that  he  part  of  the  language  is  good  or  bad 
had  fathomed  the  powers  of  that  Ian-  absolutely,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  sub- 
guage,  bad  exhausted  its  capacity,  ject,  and  according  to  the  treatment 
and  had  wielded  it  with  commanding  which  the  subject  is  meant  to  receive, 
effect.  Whereas,  we  all  know  that  It  is  an  error  eren  to  say  that  the 
Addison  was  a  master  of  the  humble  Saxon  part  is  more  adrantageously 
and  unpretending  English,  demanded,  used  for  cases  of  passion.  Even  that 
or  indeed  sufiered  by  his  themes ;  but  requires  further  limitation.  Simple 
for  that  very  reason  little  familiar  narration,  and  a  pathos  resting  upon 
with  its  higher  or  impassioned  move-  artless  circumstances,  —  elementary 
ments.  feelings, — homely  and  household  af« 
2.  But  Addison,  like  most  other  fections,  —  these  are  most  suitably 
critics  on  languages,  overiooked  one  managed  by  the  old  indigfenous  Saxon 
great  truth,  which  should  have  made  rocabularv.  But  a  passion  which  rises 
such  sweeping  undervaluations  impos-  into  grandeur,  which  is  complex,  cla- 
sible  as  applied  to  any  language ;  this  borate,  and  interveined  with  high  me- 
truth  is — that  every  language,  every  ditative  feelings,  would  languish  or 
language  at  least  in  a  state  of  culture  absolutely  halt,  without  aid  &om  the 
I  and  devclopement,  has  its  own  sepa^  Latin  moiety  of  our  language.  Mr 
rate  and  incommunicable  qualities  of  Coleridge  remarks — that  the  writings 
■uperiority.  The  French  itself,  which,  of  all  reflective  or  highly  subjective 
in  some  weighty  respects,  is  among^  poets,  overflow  with  Latin  and  Greek 
the  poorest  of  languages,  had  yet  its  polysyllables,  or  what  the  uneducated 
own  peculiar  merits— not  attainable  term  "  dictionary  words.'* 
or  approachable  by  any  other.  For  4.  Again,  if  there  is  no  such  thing 
the  whole  purposes  of  what  the  French  in  rerum  nahtra  as  a  language  radi- 
nnderstand  by  the  word  causer,  for  all  cally  and  universally  without  specific 
the  delicacies  of  social  intercourse,  and  powers ;  if  every  language,  in  short, 
the  nuances  of  manners,  no  language  u  and  must  be,  according  to  the  cir- 
but  the  French  possesses  the  requisite  cumstances  under  which  it  is  mould- 
Tocabulary.  The  word  causer  itself  ed,  an  organ  sui  generis,  and  fitted  to 
is  an  illustration.  Marivaux  and  other  sustain  with  cfiect  some  function  or 
novelists,  tedious  enough  other wisei  other  of  iho  human  intellect, — so,  on 
MFC  mere  repertories  of  phrases  uu-  l\vc  ol\iwVwi^,\\viNW^^'\^^»\»%'«^oC 


■nag*,  thote  vhioh  are  moit  other  clattm  of  oljecta.     Thltdl^ithe 

di  become  defects  uuder  oppo-  instinct  of  diglinction — sometimes  for 

ationg.    Tbe  power  of  running  purposes   of  neceisitj,  sometimes  of 

into  composition,  for  ioElance,  convenience.     This  process  cluims  bj 

ch  the  Germ&ns  shov  so  maeh  far  the  largest  application  of  words  in 


0»» 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  HIMSELF.      BT  THE   IBI8H  OTSTER-EATER. 

FASCICULUS  THE  NINTH. 

'■  And  labour,  if  It  were  not  aecffimy  to  the  tslstenee«  would  be  Indbpcnnblo  to  the  happiseig  of 
■um."— Db  Jobkbon. 

<'  There  is  nothing  like  travelling/*        The  Macedonian  phalanx,  which 

as  Mick  Montague  said,  when  he  went  the  factory  boy  and  myself  had  mar- 

from  Dublin  to  Dunleary  and  back  shalled  with  such  exultation,  had  been 

agidn.  sadly  cut  to  pieces  by  the  evening's 

No  more  there  is  not.     Mick  Mon-  feast  and  the  n!ght*s  lodging,  and  was 

tagne  was  right.  totally  routed  and  annihOated,  indeedj 

Now  had  the  rosy-fingered  Aurora  by  the  moming*s  repast — 

escaped  at  length  from  the  sooty  em-  ,,  ^         ,      ^  ^ 

braciTof  the  dusky  night,  who  lazUy  "  Wo  numbered  them  at  cloie  of  day. 

got  up  and  hid  himself  in  the  coal-hol/,  ^°^  ^^^  ""^  '"^"^»'  ''"*•'•  ^•'^  ^•y 

while  she,  Aurora,  all  blushing  at  her  they  were  all  spent — that's  a  fact, 

youthful  indbcretion,  produced  a  box  The  fifteenpence-halfpenny  was  gone« 

of  Incifers  (a  halfpenny  a  box),  and,  which  is  tantamount  to  saying  we  were 

having  lighted  therewith  the  lamp  of  also  gone — for  in  moral  England  yon 

day,  took  it  in  her  right  hand,  and,  are  graciously  received  and  hospitably 

with  the  slop-pail  in  her  left,  and  the  entertained  as  long  as  there  remains  a 

kitchen  broom  under  her  arm,  in  this  copper  in  your  pocket ;  when  vou  no 

order  ascended  as  high  as  the  two-pair  longer   have    one*  you    are    hunted 

back,  when the  factory  bov  awoke,  through  the  country  like  a  wild  beasts 

and  having  restored  himself  to  con-  particularly  if,  as  was  the  case  with 
sciousness,  administered  a  pungent  me,  your  stunted  nose,  bushy  whbkers^ 
tweak  to  my  olfactory  organ,  which  broad  shoulders,  knee  breeches,  and 
dispelled  in  a  twinkling  my  lingering  enormous  calves,  proclaim  you  indi« 
repose,  and  started  me  in  less  time  genous  to  the  land  of  the  West, 
than  a  cry  of  <'  Fire!  fire!**  arouses  a  If  you  happen  to  be  a  swindling 
sleeping  tradesman,  whose  policy  of  Pole,  a  cutthroat  orange-tawny  Ma- 
insurance  has  unluckily  run  out.  lay,  or  a  discarded  drunken  nigger. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  Christmas-  you  may  stuff,  swill,  and  fill  your 

day — ^the  sun  glanced,  and  fluiteringly  pockets  from  Truro  to  Berwick-npon- 

illuminated  the  little  apartment  where-  Tweed — for  the  English  patronise  all 

in  we  had  passed  the  night,  with  that  sorts  of  foreign  rebels,  while  they  hang 

flickering  light  that  characterises  the  their  own,  and  the  tide  of  cant  has  set 

sun  on  that  day,  and  that  day  alone —  in  strong  in  favour  of  niggers  this  last 

as   I  and  other  superstitious  people  half  century — whereas,  if  I  ventured 

firmly  believe — a  small  ignorance,  and  to  solicit  a  draught  of  cold  water,  it 

un- astronomical  prejudice  in  which  I  was  the  signal  for  letting  the  dogs 

have  always  been  accustomed  to  indulge,  loose   upon  me  ;    or,  if  I   enquired 

and  in  which,  with  the  gracious  per-  of  two  or  three  wayside  bumpkins 

mission  of  our  drunken  schoolmaster,  which   was   the   rosid    to    London, 

who  has  latterly  been  a// abroad— that  the  reply  generally  was  couched  in 

inexplicable  compound  of  fidget,  spite,  something  like  **  Hirrooh !  Pat,  which 

and  spleen — I  intend  all  the  days' of  my  way  does  the  bull  run?**    However 

life  to  continue.  this  insolence  might  perplex,  it  had  no 

I  looked  out  into  our  landlady's  cab-  power  to  wound  me.  1  always  con- 
bage  garden — and  there  stood  the  soled  myself  on  these  occasions  by  re- 
sprouts  and  curly  greens,  all  glistening  fleeting  that  I  starved  gloriously,  like 
with  diamonds,  like  a  parcel  of  anti-  a  British  subject ;  and,  although  I  had 
quated  spinsters  dressed  for  a  love  no  vote,  and  paid  a  tax  in  every 
party— the  frost  stuck  to  old  mother  mouthful  of  beer,  I  was  fully  and  fairly 
earth  like  wax,  and  of  a  fat  church-  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
yard  there  were  no  reasonable  appro-     ment. 

hensions,  as  Christmas— that  particu-        I  also,  when  I  was  hun^t^^twcwiTsi- 
lar  old  cock,  at  least — was  by  no    beredihatleiiio\c4VVv^\A>w«i'?>^"l^vi 
means  ffrcen.  BUI  of  K\g\il»,XTO  ^i2b^^C»w^v»t'«»»' 

VOL,  Sir,  so,  crryssii,  7l  ^ 
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the   Magna   Charta  ;    and,  like  the  figured  at  many  a  levee  and  drawing- 
Scotchman  who  ate  six  "  kittiwakes"  room  in  the  days  of  ite  youth— 
by  way  x)f  whet,  I  found  myself,  after  „  ^^^^  G^otg^  the  Third  was  King." 
feasting  upon  this  glorious  reminis- 
cence, every  whit  as  hungry  as  bo*  It  was,  or,  I  should  rather  sa^,  had 
fore.  been,  a  full-dress  satin  vest,  sprinkled 

The  factory  boy  and  myself  fbund  all  over  with  tarnished  spangles,  ebi- 
it  necessary  to  imitate  Lord  Welling-  broidered  round  the  edges  with  a  faded 
ton,  and  do  as  he  did  before  the  forest  nondescript  Flora,  unknown  to  Lin- 
of  Soignes— take  up  a  new  position,  nseus,  Jussieu,  or  De  CandoUe,  and  de« 
The  landlady  treated  us  to  amoral  les-  corated  with  long  lappels*  containing 
son  upon  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  large  flap  pockets,  reaching  all  the 
travelling  upon  that  sacred  day,  to  way  down  to  the  knees  of  the  invested 
which  we  agreed,  but  observed  that  factory-boy,  who,  from  time  to  time, 
bur  money  was  done;  whereupon  the  took  up  one  of  the  flaps  and  perused 
landlady  suggested  that  we  might  the  indescribable  Flora  of  that  part  of 
spend  the  sacred  day  in  singing  ballads,  his  waistcoat  with  great  complacency, 
of  the  sinfulness  whereof  she  seemed  He  wore  a  little  cap,  stuck  know- 
to  have  no  sort  of  comprehension.  I  ingly  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and  clat- 
demurred  to  this  proposal,  and,  in  re-  tered  along  the  road  in  wooden  clogs, 
ply,  was  requested  to  toddle,  and  to  of  an  inch  and  half  in  the  sole,  with  a 
Keep  my  ugly  Irish  nose  out  of  her  slight  twig  in  his  flst,  and  sported  al- 
(the  landlady's)  village,  or  she  would  together  a  devil-may-care,  free-and- 
nave  me  set  in  the  stocks  for  a  vagrant  easy,  and  precocious  appearance,  ut- 
— which  hospitable  intimation  put  me  terly  unattainable  by  young  gentlemen 
immediately  to  flight.  The  factory  who  may  have  been  ushered  into  the 
boy  was  not  long  behind,  and  we  cleared  world  with  silver  spoons  in  their 
out  of  Swillingham  at  the  rate  of  four  mouths, 
miles  and  upwards  an  hour.  "  What  age  are  you,  my  old  cock?** 

"  Fine  day — fine  Christmas  day,'*  enquired  I  of  young  flowery  waist* 

observed  the  factory  boy.  coat. 

**  Fine  day — the  Lord  be  praised,'*  "  Round  about  the  dozen,  I  thinks,** 

said  I,  "  for  all  his  mercies.*  remarked  the  gentleman  of  the  court 

**  Capital  walking    weather,**    re-  dress  ;  '*  I  may  be  eleven,  or  I  mav 

marked  the  juvenile  manufacturer.  be  thirteen — there  or  thereabouts,  * 

*'  Thank  God,*'  said  I.  concluded  the  factory  boy. 

<*  Blow  me  tight,  if  it  isn't,"  echoed  **  Might  I  take  the  liberty  of  re- 

the  embryo  cotton-twister.  questing  your  name  ?'*— — 

The  factory  boy  was  a  stunted  youth,  ^*  Why  shouldn* t  you  ? — no  liberty  in 

of  a  robust  make,  florid,  cheerful  vis-  life'* — said  the  juvenile ;  then  poking 

age,  and  a  very  decided  strabismus,  both  ^ts  into  both  pockets  of  the 

obliquity   of   vision,   or  squint — not  flowery  waistcoat,  as  if  in  search  of 

a  siniijter  squint — the  squint  of  the  fac-  something — a  stray  halfpenny  per- 

tory  boy  gave  an  expt>ession  to  his  haps — and  turning  to  me  with  an  air 

physiognomy  rather  favourable  than  ofludicrousembarrassment — ''haven't 

the  reverse,  which  might  be  partly  got  a  card ;  but  never  mind — Marten's 

owing,    indeed,    to    a    constitutional  my  name^ — Jack  Marten — not  a  bad 

smile  that  involuntarily  played  over  name  that — at  least  I  don't  see  no  rea- 

his  face,  and  interested  you  in  his  fa-  son  to  be  ashamed  on  it.'* 

vour  before  he  had  opened  his  lips.  '*  No  reason  in  life,  Mr  Jack  Mar> 

The  outward  man  of  the  factory  boy  ten,"  replied  I,  assentingly. 

was  embellished  with  a  coarse,  well-  **  I  should  hope  not,"  repeated  Mr 

worn  corduroy  jacket,  cut  short  be-  Marten — *'  I  should  think  not — I  am 

hind,  for  the  purpose,  apparently,  of  sure  on  it."    This  climax  completed, 

exhibiting  to  public  gaze  the  waist-  the  factory  boy,  as  if  athirst  with  vin- 

band  of  his  corduroy  breeches,   the  dicating  the  honour  of  the  patronymic 

ends  of  his  suspenders,  and  the  ties  of  of  Marten,  dropped  his  voice  to  a  mat« 

his  waistcoat — all  which  were  exhibit-  ter-of-fact  key,  and  with  another  un- 

ed  accordingly.  successful  dive  into  the  abysses  of  bis 

Tho  waistcoat  was  a  natural  curio-  illuminated  waistcoat,  observed*  that 

Bity,  as  Mick  Montaguo  ob^pryod  of  V\e  »V\ov\ld  like  to  have  a  drop  of  som^ 

tho  pupiwt&how,  and  had,  doubtless,    vVwg 
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«  Beerr— ejaculated  I,  hopefully,  the  difference   between    Irish  white 

"Beer!"  echoed  the  factory  boy,  wine  and  butter- milk,  when  the  near 

leratching  hia  head,  as  if  enquiring  of  approach  of  a  stage- coach,  and  a  verj 

hU  fertile  brain  by  what  miraculous  naly  team,  obliged  us  to  break  off 

Interpoeitioii    boys   without    money  the  argument,  and  take  to  our  scrap* 

could  Uixnriata  in  that  bland  and  re-  ers,  for  the  stage  came  flaring  up  the 

fireshing  fluid.  street  as  if  it  knew  the  coach man'g 

Necessity,  thou  nurse  of  many  v\r-  Christmas  dinner  had  just  left  the 
toes,  let  me  here  invoke  thee  1  Thou  bakehouse.  And  so  it  had ;  and  what 
beet  of  stimulants — ^parent  of  economy  was  more,  the  coachman's  wife  was 
— ^pioneer  of  industiy — herald  of  sue-  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  Talbot,  where 
0668 1 — butwhatneedofiuYocationsor  the  coach  put  up,  and  proceeded  to 
ineantations  ? — the  first  thou  requirest  pour  into  her  husband's  ear  a  deluge 
nol»  since  to  me  thou  art  always  pre-  of  communication,  in  which  the  words 
sent — and  as  for  the  latter,  not  all  ''dinner,** ''pudding,** and'' half-and- 
their  magic  honours  will  ever,  I  fear  half,*'  were  most  frequently  introdu- 
me^  drive  thee  from  my  side.  All  ced ;  the  coachman, at  every  such  intro- 
hall,  then,  and  welcome.  Necessity,  to  duction,  giving  an  affirmative  nod  of 
my  garret!  I  would  solicit  you  to  take  the  head,  and  an  under  growl,  evident- 
a  chair  if  I  was  not  using  it  myself;  ly  indicative  of  his  unqualified  appro- 
bo  wever,  you  are  welcome  to  make  bation.  There  was  no  guard,  the 
yourself  at  home  on  the  end  of  that  tat-  coachman  having  intimated,  in  reply 
tered  old  portmanteau,  or,  until  I  want  to  an  enquiry  of  the  landlord  of  the 
it  to  put  my  potatoes  in,  you  may  bring  Talbot,  touching  the  absence  of  that 
yourself  to  an  anchor  on  the  bottom  of  functionary,  that  Kitty  and  the  children 
that  inverted  saucepan.  had  "  catched  hold  of  Bill  at  the  toll- 

The  factory  boy*s  necessity  of  hav-  bar,  and  wouldn't  part  with  him  on  no 
log  some  beer,  suggested  to  his  fertile  terms  whatsomedever.'*  There  were 
brain  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  no  passengers — how  could  there  be, 
means  of  quenching  his  thirst  by  the  on  Christmas-day  ? — the  whole  world 
energies  of  his  lungs,  and  the  factory  was  at  dinner — streets  as  silent  as 
boy  and  myself  put  a  high  pressure  death,  and  not  a  soul  visible,  save  the 
upon  our  pulmonary  organs  according-  housemaids  of  the  neighbour  s  running 
ly,  and  being  now  near  the  town  of  over  to  the  Talbot  for  an  extra  pot  of 
Warrington,  in  Laneashire,  common-  beer — on  Christmas-day  folks  tcill  be 
ced  carolling  as  lustily  as  yesterday,  so  very  dry  ; — by-thc-bye,  there  was, 
We  had  not  the  like  success,  however,  now  that  I  bethink  me,  one  outside— 
for  having  roared  ourselves  hoarse,  we  a  gentleman  in  black,  with  spectacles, 
had  only  obtained  threepence-half-  and  a  large  old-fashioned  seal  dang- 
penny,  a  bad  halfpenny,'  and  a  brass  ling  at  his  watch  chain ; — he  was  cvi- 
button  ;  which,  in  default  of  current  dently  a  gentleman  of  consequence,  he 
coin,  had  been  presented  us  by  a  little  came  so  slowly  and  steadily  down  the 
girl,  who  appeared  to  take  an  interest  steps,  that  the  landlord,  for  the  host- 
in  our  success.  This  was  discourag-  lers  were  at  their  Christmas  dinner^ 
ing,  particularly  as  the  factory  boy  held  for  him  ;  when  he  got  down,  me- 
sneered  at  the  mere  mention  of  that  thought  the  gentleman  looked  as  if 
poor  creature,  small  beer,  and  inti-  something  had  happened  him, — he  was 
mated  his  firm  determination  to  have  quite  dejected,  and  taking  off  his  spec- 
a  glass  of  ale — a  proposal  which  made  tacles,  wiped  them  carefully,  and  tum- 
my blood  run  cold,  knowing,  as  I  did,  ing  to  the  landlord,  in  reply  to  an  en- 
that  twopence  of  our  threepence  half-  quiry  whether  he  would  choose  din- 
penny  would  be  absorbed  in  the  glass  ner — "  I  have  no  appetite,  my  friend,*' 
of  ale ;  and  as  it  was  now  an  hour  past  observed  the  dejected  gentleman. 
noon,  it  appeared  more  than  probable  *'  But  it's  Christmas-day,  sir,*'  said  the 
that  our  Christmas  festivities,  dinner  landlord,  as  if  it  were  impossible  that 
inclusive,  must  be  unavoidably  post-  any  good  Christian  could  refuse  to 
poned  until  the  next  annual  revolution  stuff  until  he  was  like  to  burst  on  that 
of  the  sun  round  his  ecliptic.     las-  high  festival. 

fured  the  factory  boy  that,  whatever        "  Ah  I  there  it  is,  my  friend,**  sadd 

he  might  think  of  small  beer,  that  be-  the  dejected   gentl^m^W)  \a^\^^  ^"(^ 

▼eragre  was  champagne  ros^  to  me —  his  gold  -watcVii  wv^  \o^Vcv^  ^X.'v^.  ^"^ 

»Bd  was  explaining^,  rerj  Jeamediyi  theticaWy,  aft\tYs\aXcwVi'^QvjJ^^^^^' 
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"It  wants  a  quarter  to  two,"  said  factory  boy  and  myself  loitered  abotit, 

the  dejected  gentleman,  "  and  at  two  one  of  the  yomig  ladies  lay  a  napkin, 

my  family  expect  me  to  dinner — my  while  another  prepared  to  wait  upon 

little  ones  are  watching  for  me  at  the  the  dejected  gentleman,  who  I  could 

gate they  are  looking  out  on    the  observe  drank  Tery  largely  of  the  beer 

road — they  are  prattling  of  their  ex-  —sorrow,  I  have  understood,  is  dry. 

pected  papa.'*  "  Ah  1  my  venerable inend,"  1  ex- 

"  Is  there  much  between  you  and  claimed,  in  an  under  tone,  apostro- 

bome,  sir?"  phizing    the    dejected   gentleman— 

"  Sixty  long  miles,"   replied  tho  "  would  that  I  had  asked  you  for  a 

dejected  gentleman,  putting  up  his  sixpence— but  I  should  not  have  got 

watch,    "  and  I  have  travelled  six  it,  I  daresay — sentimental  rigmarolery 

thousand,  in  the  hope  to  reach  my  own  and  practical  benevolence  seldom  go 

fireside  this  dear  domestic  day."  together— however,  I  wish  from  my 

With  this  the  dejected  gentleman  heart  you  had  my  appetite,  and  I  your 

paused,  took  off  his  spectacles,  wiped  invitation." 

them,  and  without  putting  them  on.  Proceeding  in  my  rhapsody,  I  could 

or  putting  them  up,  but  holding  them  observe  that  the  dejected  gentleman, 

carelessly   between    his    finger   and  with  a  napkin  stuck  under  his  chin, 

thumb,  leaned  his  head  pensively  on  and  his  nose  in  his  plate,  was  eating 

one  side,  as  if  the  joyous  prattle  of  his  like  a  Frenchman  at  a  table  cThote,  or 

children  had  that  moment  struck  upon  the   immortal   Dando   at  an  oyster 

his  expectant  ear — small  marvel  if  it  tavern — while  the  host  of  the  Talbot 

did,  for  in  that  moment  the  voices  of  seemed  to  have  enough  to  do  in  re- 

his  children  had  been  music  of  the  plenishing  the  dejected  gentleman's 

spheres  to  him.  plate,  without  having  time  to  help  his 

I  pitied  the  dejected  gentleman — I  family  or  himself,  whence  I  took  occa- 

protest  I  did — so  much  so,  that  if  it  sion  to  observe  that  sorrow  is  hungry 

could  have  done  him  any  good,   I  as  well  as  dry  3 

would  have  lent  him  my  appetite.  The  hero  of  the  botanical  waistcoat 

with  all  my  heart.  having  again  and  again  insulted  the 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,*'  said  the  memory  of  small  beer,  and  protesting 

landlord  of  the  Talbot,   "  but  our  he  would  be  bhwed  (such  was  the  so- 

dinner  is  quite  ready — my  wife  and  lemnity  of  his  adjuration)  if  he  did  not 

daughters  beg  of  you  to  do  us  the  fa-  have  a  glass  of  ale,  I  yielded  to  the 

Tour  to  *'—  torrent  of  his  will,  which  I  found  it  in 

'*  I  have  no  appetite,*'  repeated  the  vain  to  resbt,  and  followed  the  factory 

dejected   gentleman,  more    dejected  boy  into  the  taproom,  which  was  ut- 

than  before.  terly  deserted,  and  the  huge  fire  blaz- 

"  Merely  to  sit  down  with  us,  sir,*'  ing  alone  in  its  glory — the  habitual 
observed  the  landlord,  with  a  bow,  soakers,  and  stanch  frequenters  of  the 
and  a  rub  of  his  hands,  one  upon  the  place,  having  for  that  day  only  be- 
other,  taken  themselves  to   the   unwonted 

"  You  say  well,  my  friend,"  ob-  society  of  their  deserted  wives  and  ne- 

served  the  dejected  gentleman, putting  glected  children, 

on  his  spectacles  once  more — **  I  will  You  have  seen,  I  dare  say,  when 

sit  with  you,  although  I  cannot  eat,  you  go  on  a  visit  to  Belvoir  Castle,  or 

for  it  is" -here  the  dejected  gentle-  any  where  else — or  on  a  tour  of  visits, 

man  heaved  a  ponderous  sigh — "  it  is  like  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  by  which 

a  dear  domestic  day."  means  you  contrive  to  knocK  a  sum- 

The  dejected  gentleman,  upon  this,  mer's  board,  lodging,  and  washing, 
slowly  followed  mine  host  of  the  Tal-  out  of  the  rural  nobility — ^you  have 
bot  within  the  glass  enclosure  that  seen  a  small  farmer,  village  school- 
cut  off  from  the  passage  the  cozy  bar  master,  or  ensign  of  the  yeomanry 
parlour — in  another  moment  savoury  cavalry,  enter  the  library  by  appoint- 
odours  heralded  the  advent  of  an  enor-  ment,  to  acquaint  his  lordship  whose 
mous  goose  into  the  charmmg  littie  pig  is  next  to  come  in  to  be  shaved,  or 
ifenuggery— a  rib  of  beef  came  next,  some  other  equally  important  matter 
garn  ishcd  wi  th  flakes  of  snowy  horse-  of  village  politics ;— look  at  the  bump* 
ndJsb,  and  in  its  train  numberless  kin,  scraping  in  the  open  doorway  for 
tureens  of  reget&blea,     I  could  see  \i^\i%xwVvo\xr,tQ  the  immmeni  danger 
fivm  tbe  door  of  the  inn^  irh«r«  ihi^  v^  %\x\^«tva!^u<vD^^  ^Ic^^^Nm^^C  hit 
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lordship's   rheumatism.     Having   at  for  the  ale^  we  shall  only  have  three 

last  pushed  the  door  to>  with  the  hoh-  halfpence*' — — 

nailed  sole  of  his  shoe«  to  the  great        **  And  a  hutton  *'— obserred  the  ac« 

advantage  of  the  mahogany  panned  curate  factory  boy— ^ 

the  bumpkin  advancesy  sideways,  like        ''  Left»"  said  I|  concluding  my  ob- 

a    craby   to  the  nearest  chair,   and  servation. 

perches  himself  on  the  extremest  verge         The  landlord  looked  at  the  factory 

thereof,  as  if  he  thought  it  would  be  boy,  then  at  me,  then  at  the  factory 

trespassing  too  much  on  his  lordship's  boy  again,  and  giving  vent  to  the  emo- 

condescension  to  sit  comfortably,  and  tions  of  his  mind  in  one  concentrated 

holds  his  hat  between  his  knees,  in  the  and  emphatic  **  Bah,"  walked  slowly 

attitude  of    a  blind  beggar  at  the  out  of  the  taproom,  and  closed  the 

town's  end.  door  with  a  clam. 

Just  so  did  we  enter  the  taproom,        **  He's  gone  for  the  terrier" ex- 

iojust  such  attitudes  did  we  perch  our-  claimed  I,  starting  up  in  a  desperate 
selves  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  fright.  I  spoke  from  previous  ex- 
taproom  chairs,  and  just  so  did  we  perionce  of  terriers, 
hold  in  the  taproom  our  respective  ''Terrier  be  blowcd" — said  Mr 
hats — perhaps  you  think  the  free- and*  Marten,  putting  his  twig  in  a  defen- 
easy  deportment  of  the  factory  boy,  sive  poature — '*  let  him  come  if  he 
and  the  Hibernian  assurance  of  your  durst  !*' 

Tery  obedient  and  most  humble  ser-        '' He'll  hunt  us  like  ducks" — said  I, 

Tant,  proof  against  such  rustic  sensi-  running  to  the  window  and  throwing 

bilities?  Put  threepence-halfpenny  in  it  up,  to  make  sure  of  a  reasonable 

your  pocket  next  Christmas-day,  and  '*  law." 

taking  a  friend  under  your  arm,  walk        **  Him  be  d — d  I"  exploded  Mr  Mar- 

into  the   London   Tavern,  the   Old  ten,  standing  up  to  his  fight  like  a 

Hummum's,  or  Long's,  with  a  view  guardsman  at  Waterloo.  **  Come  on,*' 

to  claret  and  tripes,  or  any  other  shrieked  Mr  Marten,  throwing  away 

edible  and  potatory  delicacies  you  may  his  twig,  and  putting  himself  in  the 

choose  for  your  Christmas  dinner—  attitude  of  Bendigo  the  boxer,  thus 

«nd  I'll  never  eat  oysters  more  if  you  gallantly  awaiting  the  invasion  of  the 

don't  find  yourself,  on  the  presentation  terrier,  while  I  sat  stride  legs  on  the 

of  the  bill,  affected  with  some  such  window  sill,  ready  for  a  start,  on  the 

nervous  excitabilities,  as  the  factonr  laying  on  of  the  dogs. 
boy  and  myself  on  the  occasion  allud-        In  this  position  we  appeared  on  the 

ed  to.  opening  of  the  tap- room  door,  and 

**  Trouble  you  to  touch  the  tinkler,"  entrance  of  the  landlord  without  the 

observed  the  drouthy  factory  boy.  terrier,  but  accompanied  by  another 

**  Make  it  porter,"  said  I,  appealing-  animal,  of  whose  existence  we  had  pre- 

ly,  as  I  rung  the  bell.  viously  been  advised,  by  the  impress 

•'  Ale  " exclaimed    the   manufac-  sion  its  entrance  into  the  bar  parlour 

turer  with  desperate  energy.  had  made  upon  our  olfactory  organs, 

*'  Only  three  halfpence  left,**  sud  T,  but  which  we  little  expected  to  have 

persisting.  ever  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of 

<<Damn  the  expense,"  remarked  favourably  impressing  our  organs  of 

flowery  waistcoat.  taste. 

"Now,  then,  yoimg  gentlemen,"        •* There,  my  coves" — said  the  be- 

said  the  landlord  of  the  Talbot,  enter-  nevolent  host  of  the  Talbot,  laying 

ing  with  a  face  like  a  copper  sauce-  down  the  enormous  goose,  which  bore 

pan,  and  a  breath  redolent  of  brandy  evident  marks  of  the  havoc  made  upon 

and  water,  hot  with  sugar — "  Now,  its  upper  and  lower  extremities  by 

then."  the  dejected  gentleman  without  an  ap- 

"Glassof  ale,  please,  sir,"  demand-  petite  (who,  by  the  way,  had  eaten 

ed  the  factory  boy.  every  morsel  of  the  rizzard  and  stuff- 

'*  And  a  crust  of  bread,  sir,  if  you    ing),  but  which  still  had  goose  enough 
please,"  interposed  I,  diffidently. upon  its  bones  for  a  quartett  of  plough* 

**  Loaf?  "  enquired  mine  host  of  the    boys. 
Talbot.  **  There,''conthined  BonlCafiA»<*\»s3iw 

«'  No,  thank  yon,  sir,"  replied  I,    in  that  Ihero  ^^ontoa  <iw3iL>  %3cA.\5«wi 

prodadiigaU  my  worldly  wealth  in    yeneVfeoxilt-— Tiocx\iiX*^Ttpt«^*^i^ — ^ 

^epalm  ofmybaad^'^when  we  pay    me»  ih»]l  go  do'irDL  te  ^toa«t  \»^  ^«» 
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Talbot  this  here  bleftded  day— dash  my 
licence  I" 

Having  achieved  this  peroration, 
the  landlord  flung  down  with  a  clash 
the  necessary  number  of  knives,  forks, 
and  spoons,  while  one  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  bar  parlour  handed  in  at 
the  door  a  great  jug  of  fourpenny  ale, 
and  bread  in  abundance,  leaving  the 
factory  boy  and  myself  lost  in  amaze- 
ment, so  deep,  that  three  and  a-half 
seconds  at  the  least  must  have  elap- 
sed before  we  recovered  sufficiently 
from  our  surprise^  to  lay  knife  to 
goose  ;  when  we  did,  however,  it  re- 
quired no  Solomon  to  see  that  steel 
had  the  best  of  it.  It  was  all  over 
with  the  Boston  cock;  we  worked 
away  until  we  had  him  picked  as  clean 
as  the  fossil  elephant ;  the  l^dlord*8 
wife,  daughters,  and  the  dejected  gen- 
tleman, who  appeared  to  have  miracu- 
lously recovered  his  spirits,  standing 
by,  lost  in  amazement  at  the  gastrono- 
mic capacities  displayed;  we  held  a 
regular  levee  at  our  Christmas  din- 
ner, like  the  King  of  France  and  the 
Dauphin. 

"  Never  did  I  see — well,  they  do 
eat,  bless  e*m  !*'  remarked  Mrs  Boni- 
face. 

**  Wonderful  appetite— for  boys  *' — 
observed  the  dejected  gentleman,  lick- 
ing his  lips. 

'*  How  roracious,  to  be  sure,"  de- 
clared the  elder  Miss  Boniface,  as  if 
butter  wouldn't  melt  in  her  mouth. 

"  Bring  the  boys  some  pudding, 
Mary,  my  dear,  just  to  taste  it,*'  com- 
manded Mrs  Boniface ;  and  away  ran 
little  Mary,  her  hair  streaming  down 
■her  shoulders,  screaming  with  delight. 

"  Did  you  ever  taste  plum-pudding, 
boys  ?'* — interposed  the  dejected  gen- 
tleman. 

The  dejected  gentleman  received  no 
reply,  for  our  hearts — as  also  our 
mouths — were  at  that  moment  too  full 
for  speech. 

Two  enormous  platters  of  plum- 
puddings  just  to  taste — were  produ- 
oed  by  little  Mary,  who  stood  by  us, 
looking  curiously  np  into  our  faces, 
to  observe  what  physiognomicid  dis- 
play the  unwonted  sensation  of  plum- 
pudding  acting  on  an  ignorant  pa- 
late would  be  likely  to  produce. 

The  dejected  gentleman  being  in- 

formed  that  a  fresh  '<  go  **  of  brandy 

WMg  In  process  of  mixing  for  him,  de- 

libeniely  withdrew,  and  Mim  Boni- 

«?Q»  ramrking  timi  we  devonrod.po- 


sitively  like  beasts,  followed  the  d»> 
jected  gentleman's  example,  leaving 
only  little  Mary,  who  ran  hither  and 
thither  about  tlw  tap-room»  in  ectadet 
of  delight. 

**  Hem  1  *'  said  I,  laying  down  the 
platter,  after  cleaning  off  the  last  par- 
ticle of  plnm-pudding ;  and  discover- 
ing, from  my  utterance  of  that  ejaca- 
lation,  that  my  voice  was  not  aliuge- 
ther  buried  beneath  a  mountain  of 
plum-pudding  and  goose,  contrived  to 
get  out,  in  the  midst  of  a  plethoric  ana- 
piration,  an  audible  **  thank- God.'* 

**  Not  a  bad  blow  out,  neither,** 
coolly  observed  the  factory  boy :  with 
such  irreverent  familiarity  did  he  tpeak 
of  our  devout  commemoration  of  tfaa 
only  feast  day  in  the  calendar  I  had 
ever  been  enabled  worthily  to  com- 
memorate before. 

*<  Ha !  ha  I  ha  !*'  I  cacehinated  invo- 
luntarily, overcome  by  repletion  and 
its  attendant  pleasurable  emotions. 

''  Hal  hal  haT  roared  the  factory 
boy. 

•<  He  I  he!  he!**  shrieked  tittle  Mary, 
clapping  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  in- 
ezpressiUe  frolie. 

Mirth,  like  misfortune,  only  wants 
a  start  to  make  it  run  down  hill— the 
langhter  of  the  tap- room  was  re-echo- 
ed by  the  laughter  of  the  bar  pariour, 
in  which  the  voice  of  the  dejected  gen- 
tleman was  the  most  uproarious  of  all 
—and  the  mirthfhl  example  of  the  bar 
parlour  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
inn  kitchen,  where  all  the  loiterers  of 
the  stable-yard,  and  a  knot  of  the 
neighbouring  maids,  were  assembled 
round  the  fat  she-cook,  as  the  centre 
of  attraction. 

In  short,  the  Talbot  was  thence- 
forward, until  the  chimes  of  midnight, 
abandoned  to  laughter,  fun  and  frolic, 
in  all  which  the  factory  boy  and  my- 
self were  not  merely  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate, but  bore  principal  parts  in  the 
whole  festivity,  as  lions  of  the  night, 
which,  if  judged  of  by  our  mastieatory 
prowess,  we  most  certainly  were.  All 
sorts  of  freedoms  were  allowable  and 
allowed,  and  all  sorts  of  games  play- 
able and  played ;  there  was  a  mistle- 
toe bough  in  every  room  in  the  house, 
except  the  coal-hole,  and  the  privi- 
leges eonferred  by  that  Drnidioid  ve- 
getable were  allowed  to  remain  no 
sinecure ;  the  excess  of  the  dejected 
geiii\\einui'«  ^«f«  made  Um  lose  his 
tenati  1A  ir3\  «a  Vita  vmiiXA,  laaA. 
tn&^y  f^aaK^&eOk  \ton  to  \N^  ^Nte^  til 
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Lord  of  Misrule,  which  he  discharged 
with  the  same  excess  of  folly  and  ab* 
surdity,  as  if  he  had  been  a  Whig  Fo> 
reign  or  Colonial  Secretary. 

I  grew  in  great  favour  with  the 
whole  house,  in  consequence  of  a  fero- 
cious attack  I  made  on  the  prudery  of 
Miss  Boniface,  who  clawed  and  cater- 
wauled, and  suffered  herself,  neverthe- 
less, to  pay  the  penalties  of  the  mistle- 
toe bough  with  as  much  more  affected^ 
and  much  less  real,  reluctance  than  is 
usual  with  damsels  of  her  disposition. 
We  were  all,  the  dejected  gentleman 
inclusive,  very  gay  and  very  merry. 
Indeed  I  much  question  whether,  even 
at  Chatsworth,  where  the  magnificent 
Duke  of  Devonshire  kept  open  house, 
as  every  man  who  has  a  house  to  keep 
ought,  on  Christmas-day,  whether  he 
be  magnificent  or  not,  to  do — I  say  I 
very  much  doubt,  whether  there,  or 
any  where  else,  the  company  assembled 
were  more  gay  or  happy  than  the 
party  assembled  to  blind-man's-buff  in 
the  great  room  of  the  Talbot  at  War- 
rington. 

About  an  hour  past  midnight  the 
factory  boy  and  myself  retired  to  rest, 
little  Mary  acting  as  chambermaid  and 
ushering  us  up,  prattling  all  the  way, 
to  the  shake-down  that  had  been  hos- 
pitably prepared  for  our  especial  ac- 
commodation upon  the  attic. 

But  neither  the  factory  boy  nor  my- 
self could  compose  ourselves  tosleep,  so, 
after  the  usual  experiments  of  persons 
in  that  condition  had  been  resorted  to 
in  vain,  we  ceased  tumbling  and  twist- 
ing, and  the  factory  boy,  to  beguile  the 
tedious  moments,  proceeded  to  give  an 
account  of  himself,  an  account  which, 
I  shall  only  observe,  is  as  much  supe- 
rior to  the  account  Mrs  TroUope's 
factory  boy  gives  of  himself,  as  cheese 
is  to  chalk, — honest  industry  to  book- 
making  factory-phobia — as  experience 
is  to  theory — nature  to  fiction — or  be- 
nevolence to  cant. 

"  My  name,"  observed  the  factory 
boy,  **  is  Jack  Marten.  Father  was  a 
barber's  boy.  Father  and  mother  are 
dead.  Father  died  when  I  was  nine, 
mother  died  when  I  was  eight  years  old. 
Father  ran  away  from  his  master  and  list- 
ed for  a  soldier — keen  shaver  he  was, 
and  made  many  a  penny  by  shaving  the 
soldiers  as,  I  suppose,  couldn*t  shave 
themselves.  Shaved  to  keep  his  hand 
in,  ho  did,  for  be  bad  an  eye  to  the 
baaluess  when  bis  time  would  be  out 
MrgoldieiiDg-^atleaBt  I  suppose  he  had 
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—besides  he  got  a  good  many  pennlei 
by  it,  so  he  always  was  well  off  in  the 
soldiering  line — never  made  no  com- 
plaints of  the  army — used  to  say  it  was 
a  good  place  for  good  men,  and  the 
best  place  for  bad  'nns.  I  would  fol- 
low soldiering  myself,  only  for  the  cast 
in  my  eye.  I  likes  the  horse  soldiers  best 
— them  as  has  got  spurs  on,  what  makes 
music  as  they  marches  along.  Father 
was  twenty- one  years  a  soldier,  and 
came  to  live  at  Bolton  when  he  had 
served  out  his  time — took  a  shop,  he 
did — shaved  away,  and  got  a  good  bit 
of  money — bad  a  very  snug  business— 
barbering*s  not  a  bad/;erfession,  if  you 
can  get  plenty  of  customers.  Every 
pension  day  father  brought  home  to 
mother  a  good  bit  of  money — never 
knowed  how  much — knowed  it  was  a 
good  lot — saw  it  was  silver.  While 
mother  lived  father  never  drinkcd  none 
on  it — threw  it  all  into  mother's  lap. 
*  Mary,  my  dear,'  says  father,  *  it's  all 
there — just  as  I  had  it.*  Mother  was 
a  good  mother — she  was.  Saved 
money  unknownst  to  father — she  did* 
Hid  it  behind  the  wainscot,  and  when 
she  was  a- dying  told  him  where  it  was. 
Kept  a  clean  house — mother  did — and 
made  father,  and  sister,  and  me  com- 
fortable— taught  us  our  prayers  and 
hymns,  and  them  carols  what  I  was'a- 
singing  when  you  came  up.  Never 
knowed  mother  blow  up  nobody- 
father  blewed  her  up.  When  she  was 
in  a  dying  state,  sister  and  me  came  up 
to  her  bedside  to  take  her  last  breath. 
Father  was  there  a-crying,  and  hold- 
ing of  her  head.  *  Mary,'  says  father, 
'  can  you  forgive  me?'  '  Yes  I  can,* 
says  mother.  '  Can  you  forgive  all 
the  world  ? '  says  father.  *  Yes,  I  do,* 
says  she.  I  went  down  on  my  kneet, 
and  says  I, '  Can  you  forgive  me,  mo- 
ther de^r?'  'I  can,  Jacky,'  says 
she,  and  she  put  out  her  hand  upon  mr 
head.  '  Can  vou  forgive  all  the  world, 
mother  dear?*  says  I.  M  do,  my  child,' 
says  she.  Sister  went  down  on  her 
bcmded  knees — '  Can  you  forgive  me^ 
mother  dear  ?'  says  sister.  *  I  do,  rojr 
love,*  says  mother  to  her  again.  '  Can 
you  forgive  all  the  world,  mother  dear  ? ' 
says  sister.  *  I  do,  my  girl,'  says  she. 
Mother  turned  her  eyes  up  to  father: 
«  Will  you  follow  mv  dying  words?* 
says  she.  '  I  will,  Mary,'  says  father. 
-*  Be  kind  to  them  two  poor  little  chiU 
dtcn,'  s«5&molVi«tt*  ^>^«^\vs\wcaZ 

*  I  ifin,\f  \  \vi^;  t^i%\»*  ^^wW\ 

-was  v\)^»tiOwt  tOBWJfcVfi^^'^ofe^sit^ 
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and  lies  down  beside  me  and  kisses  me.  you  know  Bolton^  I  suppose  ? — I  bavo 
*  Hii\iy9  says  be,  «  you  bave  nobody  a  book,  and  they  chalk  it  up  every  Sa- 
but  me  to  look  to  now.'  *  Why  ?'  says  turday  night.  Our  mill  at  Bolton  is 
I  to  Urn  again.  *  Mother's  dead,*  savs  stopped,  and  I  am  a-going  to  Liver- 
be.  With  that  I  fell  a-crying,  but  fa«  pool  to  work  at  a  new  mill  that  opens 
ther  stopped  my  breath.  «  You  mustn't  on  New-year's-day — I  walked  to  Li- 
cry,  Jacky,  my  man,'  says  be.  *  Why,  yerpool  three  weeks  ago,  and  had  my 
father?'  says  L  <  Because,'  says  fa-  name  put  down  for  work.  I  would  not 
ther,  <  you'll  send  the  dog^  after  her.'  have  gone  to  Liverpool  if  our  mill  bad 
What  dogs  did  he  mean,  do  you  think  ?  not  stopped  work — I  never  complain— 
The  dogs  of  hell,  I  suppose.   But  mo*  I  work  hard,  but  I  gets  well  paid,  and 

ther's  in  heaven — I  dreamed  of  her    good  pay  makes  hard  work  light" 

many  times — she  came  and  Idssed  me  I  regret  fulling  asleep  at  this  intc- 

— all  in  white  light,  like — and  spoke  to  resting  point  of  the  factory  boy's  m- 

me  in  a  song.  What  could  father  mean,  tural  and  unsophisticated  account  of 

do  you  know?  I  don't — I  never  asked,  himself,  but  fall  asleep  I   did,  and 

After  mother  died,  father  took  to  drink-  slept  like  a  top  till  nine  of  the  clock 

log.  One  night  came  home  drunk,  and  next  morning,  when  the  factory  boy 

thumped  sister — sister  got  her  things  awoke-^and  so  did  J. 

packed  up  and  ran  away — never  saw  I  have  given  the  factory  boy's  ac- 

Ler  since — never  beard  what  became  count  of  himself  the  more  fully,  bc- 

of  her — ^have  got  nobody  but  she  be-  cause  I  perceive,  that  since  the  eman- 

longing  to  me  in  the  wide  world. —  cipation  of  the  black  niggers,  the 

God  knows  where  she  is — I  do  not—  Maworms  are  at  a  dead  lock,  not 

wish  I  did— fret  myself  about  her  sadly  knowing  which'  way  to  turn  tbem- 

.— she  would  need  to  want  for  nothing  selves,  and    having  no    manner    of 

if  I  could  find  her— poor  sister !     Fa-  choice,  save  between  the  Now  Zea- 

ther  soon  followed  mother.     I  have  landers  and  the  factory  boys  and  girls, 

been  at  work  since  I  was  ten  years  old  — which  last,  if  you  take  it  upon  the 

—never  was  at  school — mother  taught  credit  of  these  hypocritical  scamps, 

me  to  read  and  spell.     I  can  write  a  are  the  most  unfortunate  wretches  on 

little.     Am  not  a  very  learned  chap-^  the  face  of  the  globe,  in  being  enabled 

wish  I  was.   You  know  Bolton,  I  sup-  to  earn  from  seven  and  sixpence  to 

Eose  ?  Worked  there  ever  since  I  have  seventeen  and  sixpence  a  week,  under 

ad  a  mind.     Worked  in  a  factorv —  cover,  well  cared  for  and  tended,  with 

Didn*t  get  no  wages  the  first  week —  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  labour  or 

got  eighteenpence  the  second  week —  exposure  a  poor  Highland  or  Irish 

worked  a  fortnight  at  eighteenpence  girl  endures  in    preparing  turf,  or 

—got  up  then  to  half-a- crown.     Was  weeding  potatoes,  for  about  one-fourth 

a  scavenger  there — a  scavenger  sweeps  part  of  the  remuneration  a  factory  girl 

all  clear  under  the  jennies  and  that,  receives.     What  would  these  scamps 

In  six  weeks  time  1  learned  to  piece  be  at  ?   Do  they  want  to  put  the  fac* 

coarse.    Some  mills  pieces  coarse,  and  tory  girls  on  music  stools,  vis  ^  vis 

some  pieces  coarse  and  fine  —  ours  with  semi-grand  pianos,  or  to  set  them 

pieced  only  coarse — I  got  three  and  down  to  a  lecture  from  the  drunken 

fourpence  a- week  then — I  worked  for  schoolmaster  upon  natural  theology  ? 

two  months  at  three  and  fourpence,  and  The  fact  is,  they  don't  know  what  they 

then  I  went  to  work  to  a  mill  where  would  be  at.    Some  method  they  must 

they  piece  coarse  and  fine — work  at  needs  invent  to  draw  tears  from  bu- 

any  thing-^no,  not  yet — I  must  have  man  eyes,  and  to  extract  money  from 

eight  shillings  and  sixpence  a-week  charitable  pockets  ;  and  factory  chil- 

now,  and  sometimes  a  sixpence  to  dren  will  answer  that  end  as  wcil  as 

myself— I  shall  be  worth  more  soon,  New  Zealanders  or  Pitcairn's  Island- 

I  reckon.    When  I  am  fit  to  work  in  ers — better,  for  there  are  more  of 

the  card- room,  or  the  blow-room,   I  them. 

shall  do^I  expect  to  learn  soon  to  be  Pity  'tis  to  see  an  autboress^  who 

a  good  blower — I  shall  then  bave  a  successfully  operated  upon  transatlan* 

guinea,  or  five-and- twenty  shillings  a-  tic  hypocrby  and  humbug,  leading  the 

week — I  am  not  very  rich — I  lay  by,  forlorn  hope  of  cant  in  a  crusade 

§omedme»  one,  and  sometimes  two  against  the  factory  childzen. 

MUiagB  a-ireelc  ont  of  mj  wsffet— I  OVi,  '^t^  *tx^VLv^\  'ttx%  Tttil- 

pntM Uin  theBariogs'bank  at  Bolton-—  \ope,  oYi\ 
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at  Yim  fbrloni  nd  Iff 


raa  setting  in  towards  the  begin-    picking  up  mouthfals   of  withered 

if  a  January  evening,  a  few  days     gnust  bj  instalmeats  of  a  blade  at  a 

[  had  parted,  irith  much  regret,     time. 

.he  spirited  factory  boy — and  the        la  abort,  if  1  had  had  Boy  money 

ning  of  a  January  eTening  on       ' 

ley  common,  trhich  I  iras  then 

ng,  ia  much  less  agreeable  than 

OBe  of  an  autumnal  day.     The 

as  a  dull  leaden-grey,  of  a  unl- 

hue,  such  as  you  ses  in  a  sea- 

of  Van  de  Velde,  indicating 
sleet,  and  all  sorts  of  indifibrent 
ler;  Itio  breeze  s'rept  monm- 
acToss  the  waste,  talcing  up  the 
of  the  road  in  fitful  gusts,  and 
ing  it  round  and  round  in  little 
'pheric  loilices  ;  the  public 
3  had  the  outer  doors  closed.  Area 
ig  in  every  room,  and  streaming 
gh  the  windows,  into  the  inhoa- 
le  atmosphere  without. 
ige  coaches  whirled  hy  mo  in  al-  i  wumeu  uu,  uuuii«iiig  uii  me  >du- 

uninterrupted  succession — the  sation  that  would  be  created  by  my 
ngers  on  the  roof,  immersed,  nose  first  public  appearance  tn  this  great 
in  their  travelling  shawls,  their  metropolis,  and  had  got  as  far  as  the 
pulled  over  iheir  brows,  and  ah-  brow  of  a  steep  hill,  over  whose  de- 
d  in  that  sulky  silent  Eellishness  clivity  HIghgate  archway  has  since 
\  dull  wcatlier,  and  tlie  near  ap-  been  thrown,  when  )h.e  noise  of  the 
:h  lo  our  journey 'send,  inevitably  knapping  of  stones  attracted  my  atlen- 
e.     The  coachman  plied  his  rib-     tion.    I  followed  the  direction  whenev 

and  looked  straight  before  him  thenoiseappeared  to  proceed,  and  by- 
:  gentleman  on  the  box  kept  bob-  and-by  came  upon  a  little  recess  offtba 
his  head  at  intervals,  as  if  deluil- 
im^elf  into  a  belief  that  he  was 
p — while  the  inaldes  were  lolling 
in  their  njght-capa,  and,  if  they 
not  fast  as  watchmen,  the  fault 
nore  in  the  stage  coach  than  in 
.  I'cw  passengers  were  afoot, 
the  few  that  passed  rapidly  by 
ed  lis  if  tliey  feared  being  belated 
le  ruad,  and  either  returned  no 
'to  my  "God  save  yon  kindly,"  or 
itcd  the  anlutiition  by  an  indistinct 
'I,  as  lliey  hurried  on  their  way* 
'ferlcd  i)u[ikey  stood  in  a  gap  on 
-oad  side,  drooping  his  ears,  and 
ng  as  if  even  a  good  sound  wal- 
g  would  be  betlcr  than  atandiag 
in  tlio  cold,  and  several  spectral 
■5,  admirably  adrtpled  to  display 
orsemanship  of  king  Death,  fiit- 
ismally  over  the  bleak  commooi 
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"  Not  far — too  near,  mayhap,"  said 
the  old  man,  pausing  from  his  work, 
and  scrutinizing  me  sovcrelj---"  see 
ye  yonder  lights  glimmering  faintly— 
see  ye  them,  hoy  ?  '* 

"  Yes  sir,"  replied  I— «  I  see  lights 
like  stars  through  a  fog." 

*^  That  is  the  place  you  seek,'*  said 
the  old  man,  sinking  down  on  the 
stone,  overspread  with  a  little  straw, 
that  served  him  for  a  seat,  and  resum- 
ing his  work — then,  after  a  short  pause, 
seeing  I  still  gazed  on  him,  leaning  his 
white  head  on  the  head  of  one  of  the 
boys,  he  further  enquired — *'  And 
what  dost  want  at  London,  my  lad  ?*' 

«*  Work,  sir,"  said  I, — "employ- 
ment— bread.'* 

"  Hast  got  a  trade  ?  " 

<'  No,  sir,**  said  I,  ''  but  I  have 
learning." 

This  announcement  the  old  gentle- 
man received  with  a  scornful  laugh, 
that  haunted  me  many  a  long  day  after, 
when  knowledge  of  the  fate  of  others, 
and  sad  experience  of  my  own,  taught 
me  the  worthlessness  of  mere  learning 
in  the  wilderness  of  London. 

**  Canst  break  stones — eanst  do  tlus 
with  thy  learning  ?  **  said  the  old  man, 
knapping,  as  he  said  it,  a  **  lump  of  a 
two-year-oki*'— *<  eanst  do  this  ?  ** 

**  ril  tell  you  what,  my  old  cynic,'* 
said  1,  rather  tartly,  **  1  hope  I  am 
not  above  knapping  stones,  or  any 
other  honest  way  of  turning  a  penny ; 
but,  as  I  see  by  your  reverend  example 
that  a  man  can  break  stones  as  well  at 
seventy  as  at  seventeen,  I  intend,  with 
your  permission,  to  try  to  get  a  spell 
pf  lighter  work  first,  if  possible.*' 

**  Foolish,  headstrong  youth,**  said 
the  hoary-headed  stone-cracker ;  "  and 
what  dainty  woHl  dost  intend  to  try 
for?"  ' 

*'  Any  thing  that  turns  uppermost," 
said  I,  **  from  pitch  and  toss  to  man- 
slaughter." 

"  Go  on,  in  God's  name — go  to  vice 
and  foUy — you  are  prepared  for  them 
.—go,"  said  the  old  man,  solemnly 
pointing,  with  his  thin  hand,  my  down- 
ward path,  and  looking,  as  I  thought, 
like  an  evil  omen  embodied—-''  Go- 
London  was  made  for  such  as  thou  1 " 

An  impudent  answer  jumped  to  the 

tip  of  my  tongue,  but  one  glance  at  the 

hoary  hairs  of  the  toil-worn  old  man, 

sad  the  farrows  that  time,  and  poverty, 

mnd  cMre,  had  ploughed  into  Idi  face, 

repulsed  it  from  my  lip«-l  tamiid 


silently  away — for  I  hoped  to  be  spared 
to  be  old  myself. 

"  I  will  soon  see  the  mighty  Baby- 
lon," said  I,  in  a  tone  of  exultation  that 
put  to  the  rout  a  host  of  dim  anticipa- 
tions of  evU  hap  conjured  up  by  the 
tone  and  manner  of  the  old  man — "  I 
will  shortly  enter  that  emporium  of 
the  world's  wealth — ^that  entrepdt  of 
oonunerce — that  seat  of  elegant  refine- 
ment and  polite  learning — that  nur- 
sery of  the  arts — that  mart  of  talent, 
whose  sphere  is  too  wide  for  the  ope- 
ration of  petty  malignity,  and  where 
merit  is  sure  to  meet  with  friends, 
whenever  it  becomes  reputable  to  be- 
friend it.**  When  I  had  rounded  off 
my  own  apostrophe  with  the  above- 
quoted  scrap  of  magniloquent  sonhis- 
try  from  Dr  Johnson,  I  thought  I 
bejganto  feel  peckish. 

<<  In  London,'*  said  I,  as  I  strutted 
through  the  toll-bar  and  passed  with 
an  air  by  the  Peacock  at  Islington— 
**  In  London,*'  I  continued  to  soli- 
loquixe,  **  benevolence  opens  all  her 
arms,  and  human  nature  riots  in  the 
luxury  of  doing  good — in  London 
industry  will  ever  meet  employment, 
and  labour  still  command  a  fit  reward 
—in  London  all  the  social  virtues 
love  to  dwell,  and  hospitality,  in  the 
less  favoured  country  rude  sad  unre- 
fined, is  here  as  delicate  as  it  is  unre- 
served— ^here  are  the  strangers  of  all 
nations  (I  should  have  excepted  my 
own)  received  with  open  arms  and  no 
less  open  purses,  and  protected  alike 
from  the  oppression  of  foreign  tyrants 
and  the  treachery  of  domestic  rene^ 
gadesl**  At  this  splendid  passage  of 
my  soliloquy  I  paused,  and  looked 
around  me  expecting  to  be  asked  to 
dinner  by  some  hospitable  citizen  who 
might  be  anxious  to  have  the  honour 
of  entertaining  me  earlier'  than  his 
Ibllows — as  certain  Orientalists  are 
said  to  lie  in  wait  at  the  gates  of  their 
cities,  and  contend  one  with  another 
for  the  honour  of  carrying  the  wearied 
traveller  to  their  hospitable  homes. 
None  such,  however,  appeared,  nor 
was  I  accosted  by  any  one,  if  I  ex- 
eept  a  large  man  with  a  badge  upon 
his  collar,  who  desired  me,  in  an  au- 
thoritative tone  of  voic^  to  move  on, 
which,  supposing  it  to  be  a  custom  of 
the  city,  1  accordingly  did.  At  this 
moment  I  felt  so  ravenous  with  bmi-  ■ 
f^T,  i)ck«Ll  \  Qora^  VkviQ  «a!t«n  «b  empty 
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it.     Resuming  my  ambulation  recalled  with  shaddering  horror  tiie 

\y  soliloquy  together^  I  went  on.  Toioe  of  the  old  man,  and  felt  as  if  I 

e,  at  least,"  said  I,  *'  if  any  where  was  to  fulfil  a  fatal  prediction — I  re^Ml 

)  habitable  globe,  must  misery  and   ieli— -tears   peoured   abmdnltly 

rant,  the  parents,  oftentimes,  of  from  my  eyes,  aad  the  prospect  of 

idcrime,beunk«>wii^-or,ifthey  deathf  im  its  moat   rcToltiDg   form^ 

at  all,  must  be  the  natural  con-  stared  me,  I  thought,  in  the  fiuse.** 

aces  of  incurable  depraTity,  and  *'  Qfmcioiis  eternal  God !"  I  8X« 

ore   unpitiably  punished  —  for  dttmed^  in  an  ecstaay  of  grief,  amf  I 

'  in  this  splendid  coital  of  the  fated  to  perish  of  hunger  in  the  midil 

,  the  fountain  of  its  wealth  and  pf  plenty— 4o  die  unpitied  and  uatv^ 

9  of  its  civilisation,  there  can  be  Uered  among  milUona  of  my  fefian^ 

BO  base  as  to  prefer  vice  to  in*  Ghristiaiia  V* 


fr,  and  abandon  the  dignity  of  Talkofaolitndcb  indeed!  Tettm% 

r  to  pursue  the  uncertain  wages  forsooth,  of  Zimmerman,  of  RoUaaaft 

Ime.*'     This  last  period  was,  I  Cmaoe^  of  Alexander  SelkiriL!    Hei^ 

ht,  so  amasingly  like  Johnson,  mits  of  4he  dale,  sfditariea,  self  turn* 

[  walked  on,  dnwing  an  imagiop-  mentorsp  anchorites,  Capocliins,  Mm 

comparison  between  that  great  lowers  of  Johannes  Stylus,  Faking 

ind  myself,  without  e?er  observe  ^rahmias,  backwoodnMii«-*>what   ia 

lat  the  bundle  containing  all  my  your  aoMtude  of  hills,  and  rocka,  anA 

Jy  offects,  and  which  I  held  dang,  atreimi    your  sweet  society  of  natia% 

▼ermyleft  shoulder  from  the haiU  wild  and  great-4o  tiie  deep^thedii^ 

'poor  Crick's  bone-hiited  hunting  mal,  deoae^  deeolato  iditiide  of  Lett- 

^had  been  abstracted  by  some  don  stseets  ? 

t  thie^whose  dexterity  thus  do-  More  deep  than  the  aolitodo  of  «rkl 

d  me  of  the  sole  means  I  poa-  pluna  of  driTing  aand— more  desdali 

i  of  gaining  a^  morsel  of  food,  or  than  aninhaUted  islanda  » .more  ifiab 

:ht*s  lodging,  without  stripping  mal  than  a  starless  nighty  ia  the  fol^ 

If  of  the  few  tattered  clothes  on  tude  tiiat  exists  in  that  diaotio  maaa  cf 

)ack*     This  staggered  me  — if  human  existence.     There  I  lay,  4iw 

d  any  loss  could  stagger  a  man  human  tide  rushing  by,  and  every  now 

was  at  that  moment  faint  with  and  then  greeted  with  a  hearty  eutm 

ate  inanition — sick  of  the  want  from  aome  heedless  pasaenger,  wlm 

od  alone — a  horrible  sensation,  floundered  oyer  me  as  I  lay*--4ho  din 

ounded  of  the  extremest  agonies  of  caniages  sounded  in  my  ears  likn 

i-sickness  and  thirst,  which  may  receding  thunder,  and  tile  freqfnent  * 

of  His  infinite  mercy  defond  me  footfall  of  tibe  pedestrians  seemed  to 

ever  experiencing  again.  me  Ukm-  the  pattering  of  heavy  ttim. 

Surely"  said  I,  **  where  there  ap-  I  looked  up,  and  there  aCoodbefomao 

;  so  much  wealth  there  cannot  bat  in  theg«tterafadedhalf»naked  womMf 

nevolenco;'*  and,  taking  this  view  tiiree  er  four  malebea  tipped  Urifli 

e  case,  I  proceeded  to  in£nrm  brimaloiio  in  hor  hand,  the  very  pie* 

al  of  the  most  bland  and  benoTO-  tare  of  want,  bnt  I  obeerved  no  oan 

looking  M  gentlemen,  who  were  look  st,  nnichlesa  relieve  her.  A  pal* 

ag,  that  I  was  perishing  with  faui-  IB,  siekly-looking  Savoyard,  with  M 

md  implored,  for  the  love  of  CM,  anxiena  and  haggard  tee,  kept  giMU 

leans  of  getting  a  morsdl  of  bread  ing  aid  grinding  waltsea  upon  a  ImmI 

equest  tl^t,  in  every  instance,  had  organ ;  now  he  stopped  and  dianged 

fllMt  of  giving  to  the  progression  his  measure^  anon  he  went  en  again 

e  bland  and  benevolent-loddng  aaiieisle;  hut  nobody  HUgwed  to  iSian 

'Ontlemen  an  increased  alacrity*^  to  Uamnsie,  nor ipansed  lo  fowardlliBi 

ort,  when  I  used  tiie  expreasaen  with  a  trifle  for  his  enertiona^piwia»| 

the  love  of  Ood,"  they  mvari-  the  maslo  he  played  aonnded  ae  pitf^ 

bolted  off  as  if  Uie  devil  waa  after  lulfy^  that  every  note  of  it  weal  le  ay 

,   buttoning   up  thou*  breeehaa  heart*  lad  I  eoqM  not  hdp  ddnhiag 

sta^  and  muttsrtiig  hMlistfaiel  me-  that  thamasloian was  etarvhqrlfteiBiT^ 

I  of  o'poMce,*'  and  «*  takmg  mm  letf.  ^  And  tU^T*  sdd  IteaiyeaNifaai 

saatody."    My  heart  and  my  kga  layoatfaecoiiwowmiiyhfc  afwa^Wli  ■ 

Ikiled  me^t  wm  bmrnOi  te  tMslai^kiB^Mba  \iM^    '^^^^'J^ 

99  of  Saint  Ifarda^i  elingobi.il  0mpari!amot--^^iQNitii^»V>  ^■^'^'*^ 


nemed  onilolii  to  alTord  the  tUniag  "  You  Bfastl  come  with  ug — home 

l*d— such  the  poor  Irishwomau  h»d  in-  with  my  mother,"  eaid  the  liille  girl, 

formed  themwasniy  state— their  g;m-  "  Where,  my  love,"  enquired  I. 

pathies  at  least.     One  preised^me  to  •■  To  our  home,"  eaid  the  litlle  girl 

ale — another  soaked  in  it  a  bit  of  — "  I  wiUnnneyou,  and  motherwill 

bread — a  third  recommended  me  to    make  you  lome  nice  broth you  will 

try  the  cheese — and  a  fourth,  more  ac-  toon  he  weU." 

live  in  his  benevolence,  ran  to  the  pnb-  "  And  where  is  your  homei  my  dear 

lie  house,  andreturnedwithabrimming  little  maid?"  enquired  1. 

tumbler  of   hot   brandy   and  water,         "  Not  far,"  replied  the  little  girl 

which,  ho  aseuied  me,  would  set  me  , "  not  very  far — at  our  village." 


up  again.  But  my  stomach  rejected  Oar  village  t— I  thought  of  the  charm- 
aU  these  proffered  hospitalities;  a  ing-~the  adorable  Mary  Rumel  Mit. 
crumb  would  not  lie  upon  it  for  a  mo-    ford.  Our  village  t — there  w 


inenl.  The  people — or,  as  vulgar  well-  kiudllneaa,  and  simple-hearted  tender- 
dressed  ruffians,  who  know  no  more  nesslnlhevery  sound, 
of  them  than  theydooftbemaniDlhe  "Alast"  said  I,  "and  is  this  my  fate? 
moon,  choose  to  style  them,  the  mob  — b  hunger,  misery,  and  distress  my 
— carried  me  out  of  the  thoroughfare  lot  in  mnniScent  London  ?  and  is  it  in 
into  an  alley  close  by,  where  they  laid  a  village,  and  from  villagers,  that  1  am 
me  down  upon  a  cushion,  which  a  be<  to  receive  hospitality  and  shelter  ?'* 
nevolent  waterman  had  borrowed  for  "  Let  us  go  then,  my  love,"  said  I, 
that  purpose,  from  one  of  the  coaches  rising  up — "  ietns  hosteo  to  leave  this 
on  his  etand.  The  poor  Irishwoman  terrible  place — thismighty  tombof  all 
stood  by  me  all  the  nliile,  and  kept  that  is  soft  and  meek,  lender  and  com- 
her  orange  to  my  lips,  and  when  busi-  passionate,  lowly  and  God-like  in  man 
Hess  called  her  away  to  her  stall,  the  .— letusleaveitssplondours,tlsdissipa- 
little  girl  took  her  motiier's  place,  tions.  Ill  viee^  andseekhappinessand 
and  wiped  my  brow,  and  tended  me  tranquillity  in 'onr  TiUBgel'" 
with  the  affection  of  a  sister. 


DESULTOBV  DOTTtHOS  DOWN  UFOIf  SOOS. 

We  love  a    horse — we    love    an     young  or  old,  great  or  small,  it  nut- 
elephant — we  love  a  mouse— we  love    ters  nothing  to  us — be  he 

—pshaw !  you  will  save  both  yourself        ..  M„ii(f,  Greyhound,  Monarel  grim, 

and  us  an  immensity  of  trouble,  gen-        Hound,  or  Spsnlel,  Bmh,  or  Lym, 

tie  reader,  by  just  walking  into  your        or  bobi»H  ijke,  or  tnmdle-Uil'  — 

library,  taking  down  your  Bewicfc,  or     ^^  ^^^  ^^  invidious  distinction.- 

your  Goldsmitli,  or  your  Buffon,  and     ^^    ^^^^^    .„   ^„   affections    the 

reading   over   the   tab  e   of  dontenU     little  dogs,  and  all, 

frum  the  beginning  to  the  end;— and,  ..,,.„,     .        .  c      ,v     ." 

if  jou   havl  but    h»lf    the    aversKe  '^"J'  B"""*.  "d  Sweetheart  i^ 

supply  of  penetration,  you  will  m^e    ay,  even  though  we  be  constrained 

up  your  miod,  before  you  have  got     with    that    heart-broken    old     man, 

half  way  through  the  first  page  there-     "  more  unned  against  than  sinning/' 

of,  that  wo  arc  a  personage  of  a  most     to  ciy  "  See !  they  bark  at  me  I " 

catholic  affection — that  we  love''every        If  we  were  but  a  legislator,  and  had 

animal  under  the  sun.     Lll 

cial  favourite  of  ours,  the 

author   of    the    Religio   A 

cannot  even  "  start  at  the  i 

a  serpent,  scorpion,  lizard 

mauder — at  the  sight  of  a 

viper  we  find  in  us  no  des 

up  a  stone  to  destroy  the 

above  all  the  denizens  of 

air,  and  ocean,  do  wo  estee 
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as  big  as  all  the  rest  of  him  put  to<  We  have  no  objection  to  a  donkej^ 

getber,  and  a  most  deplorable  abbre-  there  is  not  a  single  tenant  of  the  Zoo- 

iriation  of  a  tail;    short  thick    legs  logical  Gardens  that  we  have  the  slight- 

and    flapping    ears — Heaven    forbid  est  possible  oly'ection  to— at  a  reason* 

that  they  should  be  submitted  to  the  able  distance ;  we  haveeyen  something 

barbarity  of  cropping  1 — with  a  rolling  of  a  sneaking  kindness  for  **  the  poor 

gaitj  and  a  wonderful  difficulty  in  pre-  little  foal  of  an  oppressed  race^*' ^yes  I 

serving  hb  equilibrium ;  yet  the  ho«  we  hear  you  muttering    about    '<  a 

neatest,  sauciest,  playfulest,  clumsiest^  fellow  feeling,*'  and  so  forth ;  but  we 

impudentest,  sweetest-tempered  little  don't  mind  avowing  it  for  all  thaty— 

rogue  withal  that   ever  was  created  we  reidly  do  like  a  jackass ;  but,  when 

— obstinately   determined  on  satiat-  we  find  him  exalted  above  a  dog,  we 

ing  his  depraved  appetite  with   the  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  our 

toe  of  our  last   new  boot — turning  eyes  are  not  deceiving  us :   we  can 

to  flee  from  our  uplifted  hand   and  hardly—- we    wonder    what     Sterne 

threatening   eye— rolling  head  over  thought  of  him  when  he  wound  up  his 

heels  in  the  super-catuline  effort, —  confabulations  by  reading  his  black 

lying  sprawling  and  struggling  on  the  silk  *'  oh-no-we-never-mention'ems.*' 
broad  of  his  back,  in  momentary  expec«        Reader!  do  you  ever  go  to  Ascot 

tation  of  being  swallowed  up  alive,  or  Heath  ?     Of  course  you  do : — yon  go 

of    some  equally  appalling  doom—  as  a  curious  suly'ect  to  see  your  Queen, 

vet  releaised  by  our  forgiving  aid  from  and  as  a  loyal  one  to  welcome  her 

his  inconvenient  position  only  to  com«  with  the  loudest  and  longest  shout  the 

mence  anew,  in  the  very  next  instant,  state  of  your  lungs  will  allow  you  to 

the  very  same  series  of  aggressions,  give  forth.     Of  course  you  do  all  this 

But  for  a  metaphorical  puppy— pah !— *  —but  this  is  not  exactly  what  we  are 

*'  give  us  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apo-  driving  at  at  present.     Did  you  ever 

thecary  V* — he    stinketh  in  our  nos-  happen  to  stand  next  the  ropes  when 

trils ! — he  is  "  most  tolerable  and  not  the  course  has  been  cleared,  and  ob* 

to  bo  endured.*'     Much  as  we  love  to  serve  •an  unhappy  dog  who  has  lost 

look  upon  fair  forms  and  pretty  faces,  his  master  in  the  crowd,  and  is  left 

we  have  not,  for  these  ten  years  past^  alone  in  the  middle,  unknowing  where 

sauntered  up  Regent  Street  between  to   seek   himl     Mark    him,   as    be 

the  hours  of  two  and  six  in  the  after-  stands  for  a  second  or  two  in  hurried 

noon— we  beg    pardon,  morning — it  deliberation.     He  is  evidently  fully 

was  indeed  called  afternoon,  '*  mais  aware  that  he  is  in  a  scrape,  and  me- 

nous  avons  chang^  toute  cela** — be-  ditating  how  he  may  best  get  out  of 

tween  the  hours  of  two  and  six  in  the  it.     He  looks  anxiously  around,  and 

morning ;  we  should  be  too  strongly  sees  no  means  of  egress  through  the 

tempted  to  '^  feed  fat    our  ancient  dense  wall  of  humanity  on  either  side, 

grudge  on  him,*'  by  kicking  him  from  Stay  I — there  is  a  kindly- looking  old 

the  Duke  of   York's  statue  to    the  gentleman  on  the  right  seems  disposed 

church  in   Langham  Place,  and  we  to  let  him  through — but,  alas  I   the 

have  no  mind  now  for  the  interior  of  British  public,  in  their  anxiety  to  see 

a  police  office,  though  "  calida  juven*  the  Favourite  come  in,  are  squeezing 

ta,"  **  in  our  hot  youth  when  George  the  kindly-looking  old  gentleman  to 

the   Third  was  King,"  we  have  m-  such  a  degree,  that  for  the  life  of  him 

minated  in  some  few  of  them,  and  he  can  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot, 

thought   it  rather   honourable  than  How  the  deuce  do  you  write  letters 

otherwise — graceless    dogs   that   we  expressive  of  hisses  and  groans?— 

were!  Hisses  a  chimney* sweep  on  his  left 

Why  Sterne  should  have  written  hand — groans  an  itinerant  vender  of 

that  beautiful  chapter  of  his  on  a  don-  mutton-pies-^*^  Shu-u-u  P'  bellows  a 

key  rather  than  a  dog,  or  how  the  ditto  in  the  ginger-pop  and  soda-water 

samo  man  who,  when  Uie  said  donkey  line — "  wbew-w-w  1"  whistles  a  butch- 

« upon  the  pivot  of  his  skull  turned  er's   boy,  with  two  fingers  in   bis 

round  his  long  left  ear"  discovered  in  mouth — thank   God  I  he  hasn't   got 

the  action  such  a  world  of  meaning,  room  to  stoop  for  a  stone ! — awat  bolts 

could  venture  to  assert  that  a  dog  the  terrified  animal — see  there  he  has 

'<  does  not  possess  the  talents  for  con-  stopped  short  a  little  further  on — he  ia 

versation,**  wo  confess  we  have  ever  looUing  up  in  >}oti<^^t  ^^T^<axk%  ^'^^ka^ 

\)eeu  most  utterly  at  a  lo88  to  maktoxkU  with  a  di^\i^y  VK;tEC<Q^Q\A  T&sj^^"^^ 
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the  tail,  expressive  half  of  douht  aod  through  continuing  the  practice.  Our 
fear,  half  of  entreaty,  that  says  "  wont  family  crest  was  a  talbot's  head — our 
you  let  me  through  ? — I  would  wag  it  supporters  a  couple  of  bloodhounds — 
so  gratefully,  if  you  would  l"  Quick !  our  motto  *«  Love  me,  love  my  dog." 
quick !  alaffj  too  late ! — he  hears  the  How,  then,  could  we  help  being  what 
course-keeper's  rapidly  approaching  we  are  ?  The  first  intelligible  syllable 
gallop — away !  he  is  speeding  for  the  w^e  uttered  was  **  bow  I "  The  only 
dear  life,  but  the  pursuer  is  too  fleet  toy  we  really  loved  was  a  little  white 
for  him — he  has  overtaken  him--  woolly  ninepenny  effigy  of  a  spaniel, 
crack !  crack !  did  you  hear  that  howl?  the  gift  of  a  kind-hearted  housemaid, 
—poor  devil !— did  we  understand  you  unconscious  auxiliair  to  the  dark  de- 
rightly,  sur  ? — did  you  say  he  was  your  signs  of  destiny.  The  story  of  Mo- 
dog  ? — then  would  to  God  that  lash  ther  Hubbard  and  her  dog  was  the 
had  fallen  on  your  own  shoulders  for  favourite  study  of  our  childhood.  Even 
bringing  him  to  such  a  place  as  this !  now,  as  we  call  it  to  mind,  do  we  feel 
We  lay  it  down  as  our  unalterable  once  more  the  pang  of  disappointment 
dictum,  that  he  who  possesses  a  dog  we  then  endured  at  the  discovery  of 
never  need  want  a  friend.  Byron,  the  hopeless  emptiness  of  the  cup- 
indeed,  once  went  so  far  as  to  say  he  board — the  consternation  at  the  death 
"  never  knew  but  one,"  and  that  one  — the  thrill  of  ecstasy  at  the  resusci- 
his  dog  Boatswain.  But  we  incline  tation  of  the  quadruped  hero  of  that 
to  think  there  was  a  considerable  ancient  romaunt.  We  never  had  our 
sacrifice  of  truth  to  effect  in  the  asser-  nativity  cast,  but  it  needs  not  ;  we 
tion,  for  he  had  many  and  true  ones,  can  do  without  the  assistance  of  a 
though  he  loved  to  say,  perhaps  to  Sidrophel — we  are  as  convinced  as  we 
think,  he  had  none.  He  was,  or  af-  areof  the  fact  of  our  own  existence  that 
fected  to  be,  a  misanthrope.  Far  be  our  natal  star  was  Sirius.  We  were 
from  us  either  the  being  or  the  affee-  born  in  the  dogdays !  The  scoldings 
tation,  though  we  may  now  and  then  we  endured  for  our  propensity  to  be- 
unintentionally  leave  a  peg  for  the  come  sworn  friends  with  every  strange 
censorious  to  hang  an  accusation  upon,  dog  we  met,  were  endless — the  pence 
We  sympathize  most  cordially  with  that  we  expended  in  dogsmeat  in- 
that  jolly  dog-loving  old  soul,  who  numerable.  '*  Beware  of  the  Dog  T' 
first  trolled  forth  the  time-honoured  was  to  us  but  asa  dead  letter.  Though, 
chorus  of  like  most  children,  we  gradually  grew 

«  Under  the  ale-Up  let  me  lie,  i^^^"^.  ^^J^^  °  hVldiTZ^^^^^^  "^T^i 

Cheek  by  jowl,  my  dog  and  1 1 '«  "  P^,*.  ^^^^   ^^^^"*^  l5  °f  '        ^^"^ 

^  *     >    J     6  first  ^me  ^e  eygr  opened  the  Apocry* 

We  would  give  something  to  have  pha,we  fastened,  asif  by  instinct,  upon 

had  an  opportunity  of  "  rousing  the  the  story  of  Tobit  and  his  Dog ;  the 

night  with  a  catch**  in  the  company  first  drama  wS  ever  saw  enacted  was 

of  the  malt  and  hops  loving  minstrel  I  <<  The  Dog  of  Montargis  I  '*     In  the 

Tell  us  not  that  his  wish  savours  of  first  classic  that  was  put  into  our  hands 

the  misanthropy  we  have  condemned,  we  could  find  nothing  so  interesting 

His  horror  was  only  of  "  dem*d  cold,  as  the  legend  of  the  descent  of  Theseus 

moist,  unpleasant  bodies,'*  and  wormy  to  Hades, — and,  oh  I  how  we  envied 

charnel-houses;  his  "potations,  pottle-  him  his  interview  with    Cerberus  I 

deep,*'  were  never  discussed  in  solitary  Wo  read  of  the  terrible  Mauthe  Doog 

mopishness ;   he  was  wont  to   troul  — the  Spectral  Hound  of  the  Isle  of 

*'  the  bonny  brown  bowl**  to  many  a  Man — but  we  road  with  curiosity,  not 

boon  companion  like  himself ;  to  "set  with  terror;  and  we  vowed,  in  onr 

the  table  in  a  roar"  with  many  a  mer-  yet  superstitious  soul,  that  we  would 

ry  jest,  as  it  slowly  voyaged  round,  some  day  take  our  journey  thither  for 

minishing  as  it  went,  to  welcome  its  the  express  purpose  of  cultivating  his 

first  glass  with  a  toast,  to  cheer  its  last  acquaintance.     Had  we  lived  in  the 

with  a  song.     Peace  to  his  manes  I  days  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  we 

Our  philocyny  developed  itself  at  verily  believe  that,  despite   of  our 

the  earliest   possible    period.      We  kindlier   nature,    we     should    have 

were  even  in  a  manner  predestined  snapped  and  snarled  with  the  bitterest 

to  it.     Our  great-grandfather  kept  cynic  of    the  sect — the  name  alone 

hoaadi  and  was  ball  ruined  by  them,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  enlist  us 

find  Qur  g-raadfatbec  went  to  the  dogs  Vu  U\«  xa.tvVA% 
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**  The  child,'*  as  Wordsworth  says,  applied  to  sundry  of  our  bipejacquaiu- 

'<  is  father  of  the  man  r*  and  the  ruling  tance,   only  because  we  know  that 

passion  will  be  strong  in  us  till  death,  even  the  most  censorious  of  them  are 

But  we  have  been  doomed  in  our  time  ever    used    more    in    love   than   in 

to  meet  with  *^  heavy  blows  and  great  anger.     Par  exemple,  we  called  our-, 

iiscouragements."      Disappointment  selves  *'  Graceless  dogs*'  a  little  while, 

hath  been  hard  upon  us.     We  heard  ago — and  you  might  have  seen  with 

of  the  fireman's  dog, — and  to  hear  of  half  an  eye  that  we  looked  back  with 

Kim  was  sufficient  to  set  us  at  unrest,  considerable  complacency,  if  not  with 

We  have  not   knowingly  missed  a  positive  approbation,  even  upon  the 

simple  fire  in  the  metropolis  for  some  follies  we    stigmatized.     There  are, 

years  past:  we  have  squeezed  into  every  many  sad  Dogs  among  real  Dogs,  but 

crowd,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  we  do  not  like  them  one  whit  Uie  less  i 

run  over  at  different  times  by  every  —shall  we  introduce    you  to  one  ? 

engine  of  every  insurance  company.  Reach  down  your  Shakspeare — ohl 

We  haye  had  our  pockets  picked-^  you  have  it  on  your  table  already— 

our  toes  crushed — our  eyes  devoted  'tis  a  good  sign,  and  you  have  risen 

to  perdition,  times  out  of  number-^  in  our  estinution.    Now  then,  open 

and  in  vain  I     We  never  saw  him ;  the  Two  GeniiemenofVerona'^YouTth 

and  now,  unhappy  that  we  are,  they  Act — Fourth   Scene — Enter   Launce 

tell  us  he  is  dead  I     We  read  in  a  and  his  Dog.     There — the  ladies  are 

French  paper,  but  a  few  months  ago,  gone  out  for  their  morning  ramble,  so 

of  a  dog  who  supported  his  owner—  you  may  venture  to  read  it  aloud, 

a  humble  polisher  of  boots  and  shoes —  Now  that  same  Crab  is  the  saddest 

by  rolling  himself  in  the  most  pro-  dog  it  has  ever  been  our  hap  to  meet 

mising  mud-heap  he  could  pick  out,  with  "  in  tale  or  history."    But  there 

and  then  rubbing  himself,  as  if  by  ac-  is,  nevertheless,  much  to  be  said  for 

cidcnt,  against  the  pedal  integuments  bun.     He  was  never  intended  for  a 

oftbeexquisiteswho  happened  to  cross  delicate  "  messan-doggie*'— he    was 

the  bridge  whereon  his  master  took  bom  to  move  in  the  middle  ranks  of 

his  stand  every  morning,  duly  fur-  canine  society,  and  was  spoilt,  like 

nished  with  bottle  and  brush.      We  many  other  very  good  sort  of  people 

were  in  Paris  last  season,  and  our  first  in  their  way,  by  being  elevated  above 

visit  was  of  course  to  the  bridge  in  his  proper  station.   It  was  a  gross  error 

question.     Alas  I  the  boot-cleaner  had  to  mtroduce  him  among  the  ''three 

cleaned  his  last,  and  the  dog — there  or  four  gentlemanlike  dogs  under  the 

was  a  sausage  shop  close  by  his  wonted  Duke's  table."— 'the  result  might  have 

stand,  and  it  was  more  than  hinted  been  anticipated.     We  should  as  soon 

that—''  shall  I  go  on?"  as  Tristram  have  thought  of  taking  him  through 

Shandy  says — "  no  !  **     The  Chinese,  the  green-grocers'  shops  in    Covent 

the  beasts !  eat  dogs,  but  they  eat  them  Garden  Market.  Yet  how  feelingly  does 

knowingly.     To  the  French  "  igno-  his  master  lament  his  irrepressible  cur- 

ranee  is  bliss."  rlsbness  I     What  a  catalogue  of  mis* 

Oh !  rare,  most  rare  Edwin  Land-  fortunes  has  he  patiently  undergone 

seer!     We  recollect  to  have  read  of  to    shield    his    misdeserving    pupil  I 

one  Gottfried  Mind,  a  painter  of  the  And  what  an  ungrateful,  dry-eyed 

Flemish  School,  who  excelled  in  feline  stoical  beast  of  a  dog  is  he — what  a 

portraiture.     His  pussies  did  all  but  ^'  cruel-hearted  cur"  not  to   "  shed 

purr.     Not  a  rat  or  a  mouse  dared  one  tear" — not  to  "  speak  one  word" 

show  the  tip  of  his  tail  in  any  house  —when  "  even  a  Jew  would  have  wept 

which  boasted  a  grimalkin  from  his  to  have  seen  the  parting"  of  Launce 

hand.     He  earned  for  himself  the  ho-  and  his  kindred !     And  yet,  you  8e% 

nourable  title  of  "  the  cat-Raphael."  the  dear,  good,  kind,  forgiving  soul 

But  what  meet  name  shall  we  find  for  loves  him  I  and  were  it  all  to  do  again, 
thee,    oh  !  thou  Z/»y^Ji^$tf  i^tm  of    he  would  bear  it  without  a  murmur  I 

dogs? — thou  A  pelles  of  aged  hounds Were  Launce,   Sancho   Panza,  and 

thou  Zeuxis  of  vigorous  doghood Corporal  Trim,  those  three  unparallel- 

thou    Parrhasius  of  puppies  1     How    led  dependants,  to  come  in  a  body  to 
we  do  long  to  pat  thy  pictures  I  apply  for  our  vacant  footman's  place, 

"  Sad  dog  I"  "  idle  aogi  "  "wicked    our  whole  kennel  wo\M  ^\^^3i.\x\«»sL- 
dog  1"     We  tolerate  these  names,  as    tibly  in&your  oiX\i^to[X\'— ^*  \^^^ 

YOL,  XLV,  so,  CCLXXXIU  ^^ 


46a 

Off  friend,  thou  abalt  senre  us.  If 
W0  like  thee  bo  worae  after  dinner,  we 
will  not  part  firom  thee  yet.*' 

Pray  sir,  do  you  read  Greek  ? —  We 
are  delighted  to  hear  it,  for  we  are 


Z>e8ulio9%  iMtmgi.down  upon  IXogi,  t April j 

spoke  of  him — he  knew  by  the  kindly 
tone  and  the  affectionate  ga^e  that  he 
was  not  forgotten, — and  it  was  enough. 


about  to  quote  some,  and  it  will  save  4  •  ^  *  >%>   •  »L%    ~    <     '    «.  • 

us  the  trouble  and  the  inadequacy  of  ^•^'*  ^•"'   OJi;^  iii«#rr«  umvxf. 

a  translation.     We  are  going  to  pre-  Now  turn  to  the  episode  in  tlie  origi- 

sent  to  your  notice  a  *'  gentlemanlike  sal — and  forgire  us,  if  you  oan,  that 

dog*'  in  reduced  eircumstanees.   Nay,  we  haTo  not  quoted  every  liae  and 


do  not  smile,  for  the  picture  is,  to  our 
thinking,  as  beautiful  and  as  touching 
a  one  as  erer  was  painted  by  that 
^  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle,*' 
whom  there  are  so  many  found  to 
praise,  and,  alas !  so  few  to  read. 
Ulysses,  the  disguised  Ulysses,  and 
Eumssus,  that  trustiest  of  swineherds, 
have  been  conrersing  together  before 
the  palace,  in  whose  polluted  halls  are 
refelling  the  licentious  suitors,  uncared 
for,  unheeded,  unheard  by  all  save 


every  syllable  that  it  contains. 

One  more  dog-paesage,  gentle 
reader  I — one  more.  The  description 
does  not  come  up  to  the  inimitable 
simplicity  of  the  old  Greeks — as  in- 
deed how  should  it  ?— but  it  is  very, 
very  beautiful, — and  quote  it  we  must 
— for  our  own  pleasure,  if  not  for 
yours.  He  is  the  dog  of  Roderick, 
that  <«  guilty  Goth,*'  whose  fortunes 
have  been  so  well  and  nobly  sung  in 
the  lay  which  bears  his  name.     He, 


— ,   ,   —^    —  — _        -    -,,  — ^ --«.■——»     AAV, 

one,  and  that  one — but  let  the  Poet    too,  like  Aligns,  had  a  disguised  mat- 


speak  for  himself. 

' A>*  it  Kvnf  Kff «Ajiv  n  »4»i  •y«ir«  leUfusfi 

^A^70f  'Oivmidf  TwA«r/^^«M«,   •»  fd 

Yes  I  though  he  lay  '*  uncared  for, 
in  much  filth,  and  (alack  the  day  1) 
swarming  with  dojgticks  *'— though 
the  limb  was  powerless  with  age  and 
ihe  frame  wasted  with  hunger — the 
life,  and  the  love,  and  the  memory 
were  strong  in  the  old  dog  yet — the 
eye  might  have  doubted,  but  the  ear 
was  sure :— "  the  trick  of  that  voice 
be  did  well  remember** — the  servant 
knew  his  Lordl 

Arr§9  y  «w»  fr'  ?tut«  ivfirmr^  •!•  iftU" 

'turn  XM^tif  Euf/atfp, 

We  doubt  if  that  mueh-enduring 
man  ever  met  in  all  his  wanderings 
with  a  much  harder  trial  than  this, 
when  he  dared  not,  lest  he  should  too 
•eon  disclose  his  real  character,  give 
way  to  the  strong  yearning  of  his  soul, 


ter^he,  too,  listened  doubtfWy  to  a 
voice  which  fell  upon  his  ear  with  a 
familiar,  though  long  unwonted,  tone : 
—he,  as  he  lay, 

"  eyeing  him  long 

And  wistfully,  had  recognised  at  length, 
Changed  as  he  was,  and  in  those  eordid 

weeds. 
His  Royal  Bfaater. 

And  he  rose  and  licked 
His  withered  hand,  and  earnestly  looked 

up 
ITi/A  cyM  who§e  human  meamb^  M  tmi 

need 
The  aid  of  speech  ;  aad  moaa'd  as  if  at 

once 
To  court  and  chide  the  long  withheld 


Follow  the  exile  as  he  retiree  from 
*'  that  most  painful  interview** — ^onie^ 
eognised  alike  by  the  meUier  who  bore 
him — by  the  maid  who'  trusted:—* 
known  only  to,  followed  only  by— a 
dog!  Mark  him  at  last,  *« yielding 
way  to  his  overburthened  nature" — 
flinging  his  arms  around  his  mute  com- 
panion— and  bursting  forth  into  that 
touching  cry  of  blended  agony  and 
affection — 

*<  Thou,  Theron,  thou  hast  known 
Thy  poor  lost  master! — Theron  I   none 
but  then  1" 

X    ,,'v;  - V  '~°  •' ^  "* ""  '^•*''  ^®  ^^^*  "®'  *^^  ^"*  syllable  more  to 

Md  tell  his  loved  and  faithful  hound  mar  the  effect  of  those  two  most  bean- 

that  he  too  was  remembered.     What  tiful  passages. 

mattered  it  ?^he  heard  them  u  th^  K, 
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■E  rtitroada.    Any  one  can  1ot«    Ubortj  of  obBerrln;  to  No.  70  that  It 
I,  or  like  railrosila,  or  pr^e    Ib  t  very  Sot  ivf" — ud  *•  begt  par- 
e— but   I  hale  ratlroada.      1    don  sf  No.  T2,  and  would  be  glad  to 
be  obliged  to  arrije  at  a  rail- 
Ice  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
,     I  hale  to  be  obliged  to  go 
nd  between  certain  pieces  of 
ailed  across  and  along  to  a«k 
ace.     I  hate  to  be  made  to  go 
ne  end,  and  out  at  the  other, 

if  I  had  already  commeDced 
risonment,  and  as  though  the 

had  fastened  down  upon  me 
ron,  steam,  and  coals.  I  hate 
all  my  luggage  and  baggage 
:om  me,  and  placed,  "  malgri 

I  unprotected^ — boiFs,  tninka, 
niSs,  books,  umbrellas,  mapi, 
;h  boles,  all  in  one  hurfy- 
and  then  to  be  told  that  I  may 
jlaim  my  luggage,  and  arrange 
;age,  jnat  as  1  like.  I  hate  to 
1  do  with  porters  who  never 
heir  bats,  end  who  cannot  be 
ecausc  you  are  forbidden  to 
em  a  silver  sixpence.     I  be- 

Q  poor  fellows  have  not  even  ing,  and  of  all  being  taken  into  cut- 
in  their  breeches,  lest  a  stray  tody  ;  the  result  of  which  is,  that 
should  by  chance  find  ilB  way  33,275  is  ordered  to  beg  no  morot 
m.  I  hate  to  be  made  lo  wait  17,643  to  fall  no  morv,  and  13,194  to 
leam-engine.  and  for  a  steam-  scold  no  more  a  policeman  ancbaa  268, 
never  lo  wait  for  me.  Horses  belonging  to  aeetjon  Y  of  the  arron- 
jt,  and  men  will  wait — and  dissement.  No.  IX.  Well  now,  for  my 
mctimes,  when  you  are  young  part,  I  hate  this  numbering  and  ticket- 
ndsome,  or  old  and  wealthy —  ing  system — joat  on  tbo  Tory  principle 
;ier,  and  very  agreeable  (pre  that  I  alwayi  did  hate  algebra.  "  Fi- 
ty  euse)  women  or  ladies  will  itures  are  Ueures,  and  letters  are  let- 
ir  ymi  (ny,  and  the  Lanca- 
iclies  too) ;  but  a  steam-engine 
t   wait,  for  all  its  enjoyment 

to  consist  in  rattling  away,  as 
•  its  lungs  will  admit,  from 
Becrshcba,  and  from  LondoD 
ho,  wiihout  so  much  as  kissing 
I  lo  the  nymphs  and  maidens  on 
J.  Then  1  hate  lo  be  "  num- 
1  had  rather  be  named  than 
'ed — and  both  are  very  disa- 
e.     To  think  that  1  was  No. 

my  daughter  No.  73,  though 
ily  40,  and  my  daughter  only 
.  is  a  monstrously  unpleasant 
'ben  the  "  guard"  asks  No.  71 
ill  give  his  tii-kct,  and  if  No. 
hes  to  get  out  at  •'  Tring." 
■oraetimea  No.  74  "  takes  the 
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dM ;   and  besides  tbiBj  we  shdl  be  breakfasts  be  allowed,  as  welt  as  earlr 

compelled  each  raao  to  eat  so  man;  ones  ?  and  why  Ehould  not  "  light 

cakes  and  drinkso  much  beer."   Then  breakfasts  be  flowed,  as  well  as  eub- 

I  hate  to  go  every  where  at  the  same  stantial  ones  ?   and  why  should  not 

mte.     Over  the  moor — throngh  (not  smokiag  be  allowed  iu  the  station 

up")  the  hill — along  the  yaUey— across  booses  ?    Surely  we  do  not  travel  by 

the  river — every  wherei  though  the  gunpowder,  as  well  as  by  steam.     It 

country  be  dull  and   uninteresting,  we  did,  there  might  be  some  dange. 

verdant  and  laughing,  or  bold  and  In  a  cigari  bat  there  can  be  none  pos- 

romantic — every  where,  along  we  rat-  sibly  from  smoking  in  a  station  house. 

tie  and  along  we  roar  at  the  rate  of  "  It's  the  old  system  of  straining  at 

forty  milea  per  hour,  excluding  slop-  gnats,  and  swallowing  camels,"  said 

pages.     I  once  saw  an  Englishman  friend  Lloyd,  the  Quaker  banker  at 

(but  then  he  had  a  cork  leg),  stump  Birmingham  ;  "  the  smoke  of  10,000 

through  the  Louvre  in  sixteen  minutes,  cigars  would  never  equal  Ibat  of  one 

He  boasted  of  his  feaft  at  rapidity,  steam-engine.     Yet  the  coal  smoke  is 

though  he  had  but  one  foot,  and  I  healtby,lBuppose,andthecigarsmoke 

believe  he  undertook  to  see  Europe  in  otherwise."     Bravo  I   Fiicnd   Lloyd. 

«  month.     Just  so  acts  that  steam-en-  I  think  thy  criticum  well  merited. 
giae  fellow,  who  drags  you  along  up         Then  1  hate  to  be  left  alone  without 

hill  and  down  dde,without  giving  you  the  engine  at  all,  as  I  was  lately  be- 

permissiaa  or  time  even  to  eiclaini,  tween  Wolverhampton  and  Stafibrd, 

"  How  beautiful!"  because  the  euKine  would  not  work 

Then  T  hale  the  horrible  shriek  of 
the  wheels  and  carriages  some  three 
minutes  before  they  stop,  so  horrible 
that  your  very  teeth  chatter,  and  your 
very  head  and  ears  ache  or  bum.  I 
hope  Dr  Lardner  will  have  the  po- 
liteness to  examine  this  crying  evU, 

and  invent  some  remedy  for  this  awful  *'b  "^^^  dragged,  nothing  loath,  the 
Bjalemofaetting  our  "teeth  on  edge."  ^"^^  of  our  way.     The  guard  gave  no 
Should  he  not  succeed  in  this  matter,  eiplanation.   Horsesthere  wore  none; 
ir«n  railways  will  soon  be  deserted,  coachmen  none.     The  engineer  hsd 
Then  I  hate  not  to  be  allowed  a  mo-  hratted  off  with  the  engine.     And  the 
ment'a  time  to  tell  a  fellow-traveller,  "  i/oxed-vp,"  well  imprisoned  yuaeD- 
"  Do  look  at    Stafford   Castle,"   for  fr^"»  '^^^  obliged  to  remain  in  quiet- 
before  I  have  finished  my  Ecntence,  "^^  """^  sulklness,  till  it  pleased  the 
we  arc  a  mile  off.      And  I  hate  not  to  master  to  return.      Then  I  hate  to 
have  a  minute  even  to  look  at   the  have  a  leg  torn  off  my  poor  body  if  I 
Cheshire  hills,  or  at  the  Welsh  mouu-  K*'  ■>"»  <»'  »  carriage  before  it  is  lock- 
tiuns,  hut  to  bo  hurried  by  them  alias  •*''  *"  ""  •""  quietly  born  away  in 
if  it  were  a  sin  to  look  at  a  hill,  and  triumph  by  another  train,  if  I  happen 
an  offonco  against  nature  to  admirr  -  *"  ""'  '*  *"'' "  "m""""*  ™''  ■>•'  i^"  ~'"- 
mountain.     Then  I  hate  the  insoli 
notice  to  passengers,  couched  in  I 
following  terms,  as  though  the  ste: 
directors  were  government  inspecli 
of  their  passengers'  health  and  s 
machs: — 

"  No  imaking  is  aJlowed  in  Iha  stat 
hoosei-  A  lubeUtitial  (bang  Ibeir  1id| 
deuce  I)  breakratt  may  be  had  at  tfae  i 
lion  houia  at  IJinningbam,  by  par 
going  by  tha  euly  trala  ;  but  no  pur 
U  Blloired  to  aell  liquors  or  eatables 
•nj  kind  upon  the  line." 

Now,  really  this  way  of  treali 
"  their  patrons  the  public,"  I  do  fa 
most  cordially.     Why  aboulil  not  i 
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two  miles  from  the  station  house  to  preached  to  hig  gaping  auditory  tb» 
the  town  or  city  to  which  I  am  about  "  TFoluntary  principle."  Addicted  to 
to  proceed,  though  the  night  be  dark  much  smukingy  and  to  even  more  ttt- 
and  gloomy,  and  though  the  train  be  tling,  this  reverend  expounder  of  the 
some  hours  *' en  retard.''  All  this  I  ''  ^Voluntary  principle'*  has  taken  of 
hate— yes,  hate  most  cordially ;  and  late  to  field  preaching,  and,  during  last 
so,  really  and  truly,  I  hate  railroads  1  summer,  edified  his  auditory  by  scraps 
More  celerity  is  the  only  advantage  of  Radical  Methodism  and  illiterate 
secured  by  these  inventions ;  and  as  Dissenterism.  Hb  contemporary,  but 
I  am  no  Manchester  warehousemauy  not  his  coadjutor,  Angell  James,  is  a 
Liverpool  merchant,  or  Birmingham  man  of  another  calibre.  Wealthy, 
manufacturer,  I  cannot  appreciate  (as  fat,  and  saucy,  he  '<  lords  it  over  bit 
perhaps!  ought  to  do)  this  steaming  heritage"  in  Cave*s  Lane,  and  preaches 
through  England.  to  some  four  thousand  persons  againit 
But  as  people  will  make  railways,  the  laws  and  government  of  his  coun- 
why,  others  will  go  and  see  them ;  and  try,  which,  according  to  him,  are  the 
thus,  more  from  pity  for  the  poor  sole  causes  of  emigration.  The  lower 
shareholders,  than  from  a  wish  to  tra-  orders  flock  by  thousands  to  these  mi- 
vel  quickly,  I  consented  to  bo  shot  nistrations,  and  laud  the  "  IFolantary 
through  the  air  from  Paddington  to  principle"  to  the  skies,  which  supplies 
Harrow,  Watford,  Tring,  Towaster,  them  with  such  prophets  and  with 
Davcntry,  Rugby,  and  Coventry,  to  such  teachers.  But  why  are  not  ths 
Birmingham  ;  and  thence  through  working  classes  taken  out  of  the  hands 
Wolverhampton,  Stafford,  Whitmore,  of  these  men  ?  W^hy  do  not  the  Pro- 
Hartford,  and  Warrington,  to  Man-  testant  Conservative  clergy  and  laity 
Chester.  I  shall  not  describe  the  pe*  of  Birmingham  establish  a  Conserva- 
rils  of  the  journey.  If  I  had  been  a  tive  Association— offer  Conservative 
Toung  man,  a  young  Quakeress  might  prizes  to  the  young — give  Conserva- 
have  stolen  my  heart.  If  I  had  been  tive  lectures  to  the  old — and  teach 
a  timid  man,  the  various  awkward  heads  of  families  to  feel  and  to  know 
signs  and  movements  of  the  **  roarer*'  that  their  best,  their  truest  friends,  are 
might  have  shaken  my  nerves.  If  I  Conservatives  ?  It  is  not  true  that  the 
had  been  a  hungry  man,  the  Banbury  manufacturing  poor  of  England  are 
cakes  and  ale  would  have  been  but  a  essentially  Radicals.  It  is  not  true  that 
poor  substitute  fur  a  rump  steak  and  they  are  averse  to  the  clergy,  to  the 
a  boiled  potato.  And  if  1  hacl  been  a  aristocracy,  to  the  Church,  or  to  the 
erusty  man,  the  cross  eyes  of  my  op*  State.     But  they  are  an  enquiring,  an 

Sosite  neighbour  might  have  made  me  examining,  and  an  audacious  popular 
Utempered.  But  I  provided  against  tion ;  but,  let  truth  be  presented  to 
youth  and  falling  in  love,  by  having  them,  and  they  would  be  bold  in  its 
a  daughter  of  eighteen  by  my  side-*  defence.  The  project  now  on  foot,  of 
against  timidity,  by  fearing  only  God  building  several  additional  churches  at 
and  my  own  conscience — against  hun-  Birmingham,  has  been  well  received : 
ger,  by  eating  a  good  luncheon  before  it  is  a  measure  as  necessary  as  it  is 
starting, — and  against  ill  humour,  by  wise.  This  is  the  beginning  of  good, 
remembering  that  cross  eyes  are  to  The  Wesleyans  are  separated  from 
be  set  down  as  an  infirmity,  and  not  the  Dissenters.  This  is  another  sub- 
as  an  offence.  So,  in  spite  of  all  mia-  ject  for  gratitude  and  Joy.  Let  the 
fortunes  and  annoyances,  we  got  safe-  Church  and  the  Wi»leyans  unite 
ly  to  Birmingham— 4upped  and  slept  against  the  common  enemys  and  Bir- 
pleasantly  at «  The  Stork" — andlearo-  mingham  may  vet  be  saved  from  the 
ed  with  pleasure  that  the  Radical  par-  Radicalism  which  threatens  Its  de- 
ty  had  been  for  some  time  past  rather  ttmction.  Nothing  would  be  easier 
on  the  wane,  and  that  the  Conserva-  in  Birmingham  than  to  make  a  mighty 
tives  had  waxed  stronger  and  bolder,  movement  among  the  working  davees 
and  had  begun  to  speak  out.  in  favour  of  true  Protestant  C^nserva- 
Few  places  have  been  worse  ma-  tive  principles,  if  the  Church  and  the 
naged  by  the  Conservative  partv  than  Wesleyans  would  unite  for  this  sacred 
B/rmio^ham.  Timothy  East,  the  Ra-  purpose.  We  know  the  Wesleyans 
dical  DiMseater,  educated  at  a  place  'weu.  W«  know  their  loyahy,  thdr 
eaJJed   Hmeknej  Collage*  haa  long    tikini»  1>m&x  ^Baikm»  likritt 


tUdiweiit  to  Iha  Church  of  QhMter  when  the  doek  strikee  one., 
d,  their  coDTiction  of  the  ae-  No  other  compwiKin  could  be  mrtituU 
for  ft  sUte  religion,  their  re-  ed  which  could  express  thU  mightT- 
lar  reverence,  for  our  ctergj,    moTement  m  the  moment  of 

inTiction  "  that  it  ia  the  rfirfy  of  

rnment  to  provide  a  religion  { 

lower  orders,"  their  ahatioence  I        Dinnbb 

1  attempts  to  diminish  or  out-  \ 

urcb  rates,  their  disapproval  of 
.duct  of  political  diwenten,  and 
;sire  to  see  all  that  is  truly  Pro- 
in  our  institutions  nuotained 
cured.  We  say,  then,  of  Bir- 
im,  as  we  shall  eay  of  Manchea- 
et  the  Church  and  the  Weiley- 
ite,  as  far  as  union  ia  poBsibie, 
some  sacrifices  be  made  on  both 
ir  securing  a  union,  the  advan- 
if  which  would  be  universal  to 
ole  of  this  powerful  empire. 
early  train  to  Manchester  con- 

us  to  thia  manufacturing  me- 
s  of  the  north ;  and,  aa  the 
struck  one,  1  found  myself  in 
itStreet.      Oh  what  a  scramble  I 

ruQningI  What  gallopingri 
Willium  Allen  rushed  to  one 
us,  and  James  Carlton  to  ano- 

There  were  the  Hudson*  and 
Gardners,   the    Brooks   and   the 

s,  the  Westheads  and  the  Wink-     ,..^ . 

9,  some  short  and  some  tall,  one  outof  fifty  is  the  principal  to  be 
corpulent  and  some  small,  all  nfen  from  one  to  three,  and  often 
g  headlong  down  the  street,  one 
Mcdiock  Caslle,  and  another  to 
indlcton  Chateau,  and  a  third  to 
Ua  in  the  Oxford  Road,  and  a 
I  to  his  mansion  on  Ardwick 
»_whiUt  a  fifth  drove  off  in 
ly  "  to  his  fortified  residence, 
ily  df  fended  by  some  half  dozen 
,n,  at  the  lop  of  a  hill  in  tlie  envt- 
>r  this  va^t  northern  capital.  The 
was  truly  terrific.  Henry  Hnnt 
is  Poterloo  lada,  did  not  fly  with 


procipil 


I   before  the   Man- 


in  ry,  than  did  all  these 
nan  Is,  bankers,  and  shopkeepers, 
lousemen,  and  clerks,  precipitate 
selves  from  their  mercantile  esta- 
nents  at  this  moment.  The  rush 
e  clans  from  the  mountains — of 
itaraclB  from  Ihe  Alps  into  the  val- 
beneatli — of  three  thousand  pent- 
chooUhnys,  all  detained  for  bad 
net,  and  then  let  out  at  once,  only 
n  time  to  reach  home  before  dark 
soldiers  in  a  revolt— of  Irish  pea- 
linarow— oroftlie  Paris  stud  enta 
1  ttiKule — might  be  compared  fo 
■ccncs  ^ which  may  be  daily  wH- 
sd  in  the  "  city  "  portion  of  Man- 
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from  their  multifarious  occupations. 
Aud  theni  just  think  of  that  same  Mr 
Tbompson,taking  luncheon  at  eleven— 
only  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  a  little 
oheese*  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  a  thimble* 
ful  of  brandy  ;  and  then  imagine  that 
same  Mr  Thompson,  at  five  minutes  past 
one,  dispatching,  in  double  quick  time, 
fish  for  two,  boiled  mutton  for  tiro, 
pigeon-pie  for  one,  roast  beef  for  two, 
with  ale  upon  ale,  and  potatoe  upon 
potatoe,  and  then  pudding,  and  tart, 
and  cheese — and  yet  at  five  o'clock 
being  hale,  fresh,  and  hearty  for  tea 
aiu/ coffee,  muffins  am/ toast — ay,  and 
cakes  and  tarts  too  (if  they  should  fall 
in  his  way) ; — and  at  nine  o'clock  eat- 
ing veal  cutlets,  or  rump  steaks,  roast 
fowl,  or  cold  roast  beef,  as  if  his  last 
meal  had  been  that  day  fortnight. 
<'  You  have  a  good  appetite,  Mr 
Thompson,*'  I  ventured  to  remark* 
"  Not  so  good  as  I  had,  seven  years 
ago,*'  was  the  reply.  I  raised  my  eyes 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger — ^more 
from  pity  than  wrath.  **  Well,  sir, 
you  «/i7/ have  a  good  appetite,*'  I  re- 
joined. *'  Yes,  sir,  but  I  drink  ac- 
cordingly," ho  retorted;  and  there 
closed  our  conversation  •  These  habits 
of  frequent,  early,  and  large  eatings 


consulted  a  work  of  vast  celebrity, 
published  in  Manchester,  entitled  **  A 
Code  of  Common  Sense,  or  Patent 
Pocket  Dictionary,  by  Geoffrey  Gim« 
crack.  Gentleman  :*'  and  in  this  reper- 
tory of  Lancashire  wit,  fun,  and  frolic, 
I  found  it  thus  written — 

**  HooKEa-iN  (See  Catchjiat),  A 
gudgeon  angler.  A  legion  of  honour 
to  certain  public  companies.  An  out- 
door bailiff.  A  button-holder.  A  lob- 
by-waiter at  an  inn.  This  word  is 
.  not  national,  and  is  only  provincial ; 
it  is  best  understood  and  in  most  fre- 
quent use  at  Manchester." 

I  then  turned  to  the  word  Catchflatf 
and  found  as  follows : — 

'<  Catchflat  and  Company.  A 
large  tolerated  trading  community  in 
Manchester.    (See  Hooker.)" 

And  that  **  Hooker  or  Hook,  a  gud- 
geon angler." 

The  hooks  are  the  men  who  hook. 
'  Sometimes  they  are  called  hookers. 
Hooking  is  the  art  they  practise.  To 
be  hooked  is  to  be  pounced  upon,  laid 
hold  of,  taken  by  tlie  arm,  patted  upon 
the  shoulder,  stroked  down  the  back, 
interrupted  in  your  quiet  stroll,  begged 
in,  drawn  in,  persuaded  in,  by  the 
books  aforesaid,  who  are  men  in  the 


and  drinkings  in  Manchester  are  very  '  employment  of  certain    Manchester 


deplorable,  I  mean  what  I  say — they 
ore  very  deplorable*  Food,  cakes, 
meat,  sandwiches,  biscuits,  wines, 
meet  you  in  every  direction.  It  is 
called  hospitality,  I  wish  less  of  that 
virtue,  or  at  least  less  of  it  in  this 
form,  existed  in  Manchester.  There 
are  some  as  *'  real  good  men  and  true," 
as  **  ever  broke  bread,"  in  that  weid- 
thy  old  city.  Id  spite  of  its  early  din- 
ners and  four  meals  per  diem ;  but  I 


warehousemen  in  High  Street,  Mar- 
ket Street,  ke,  &c.,  paid  to  persuade 
the  strange  faces  in  Manchester  that 
their  merchandise  is  the  very  best,  that 
their  prices  are  the  very  lowest,  and 
that,  to  adopt  their  own  peculiar  phra^ 
teolugy, ''  they  have  a  lot  of  galloons 
and  doubles  they  can  put  you  in  for 
next  to  nothing."  If  the  bait  takcf, 
you  are  hooked.  In  you  are  shown 
to  the  warehouse.     The  inside  hooks 


do  pray  the  aristocracy,  at  least,  of    receive  you  from  the  hands  of  the  out^ 


that  northern  capital,  to  set  a  bet- 
ter example  to  the  democracy  than 
they  do  in  this  respect,  and  to  begin 
with  dinner  at  Jive,  suppress  luncheons 
altogether,  abolish  suppers,  and  let 
not  each  dav  be  consumed  in  the  do- 
Touring  of  four  meals,  at  the  horrible 
hours  of  eight,  one,  ^ve,  and  nine. 

There  is  another  very  disagreeable 
practice  in  Manchester,  which  some 
would  call*  touiing,  but  which  there 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  hookina,  A 
strange  face  in  High  Street  is  the 
sisnu  for  the  hooks  to  begin,  and 
blessed  is  the  man  who  can  escape 


side  ones:  and  you  are  bandied  and 
boxed  about  from  hook  to  hook,  and 
from  fioor  to  fioor,  till  either  you  have 
purchased  for  half  your  fortune,  or 
nave  driven  the  young  men  wild,  by 
your  obstinate  refusal  to  buy. 
*'  — ,  my  lad,"  said 


to  his  favourite  hook,  *^  look  about 

to-day !      As  I  went  to  Lever  Street 

to  dinner,  I  saw  a  shoal  of  'em  arrive. 

They  have  gone  to  the  White  Bear, 

and  will    be   out  soon."     Tbo   'em 

meant  the  gudgeons,  t.  e.  the  persons 

to  be  hooked — t.  e.  new  and  strange 

faces,  who,  on  reaching  Manchester  by 

beiag  Aoaked  some  scores  of  times  \u    the  r^way,  pat  up  at  the  commercial 

tie  eoune  of  halt  ui  hour's  wsl^.    In    \io>iM  lilbA  N7VkW%  ^^«»«     K«w«  as 

order  tbMi  I  might  nuka  no  poisiblo    — ~  \&  %  ladftfiiX.  \l<w^l  iA.  ^  %!c^ 

mktake  sJnml  Aooks  md  hooking^  I    eoVe\>i\t^«  i^^^t^lt^m ^i*  w&. 
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flcient ;  and  at  half-past  three  he  paced     — ,  Market  Street,  and  distributed  in 
up  and  down  before  the  celebrated  No.     profusion  the  following  inviting  card: 

*«  Hosiery  (unparalleled).    Gloves  (unequalled).     Lace  (unrivalled).  Rib- 
bons (of  endless  variety). .  Silks  (superior  to  those  of  Lyons).     Velvets  (the 
best  in  Europe).     Satins  (sought  for  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe).     Gros 
DE  Naples  (from  Naples).     Sarsnets  (from  Dresden).     Persians  (from  Per- 
sia).    Crapes  (the  ne  plus  ultra  of  perfection).     Bombazines  (better  than  those 
of  Norwich).     Bandanas  (from  India).     Romals  (from  Rome).     Silk  Stocks 
(from  Paris).     Gauze  (light  as  a  feather).     Zephyr,  &c.  (fresh  imported  from 
the  Sun).     Cotton  Handkerchiefs  and  Scarfs  (from  China).     Plain,  Spun, 
and  Printed  Handkerchiefs  (dirt  cheap).     Galloons  and  Doubles  (given 
away  for  nothing).     Sewing  Silks  (which  never  break).     Twist  (which,  is 
never  untwisted).     Buttons  (whoso  shanks  never  break).     Braces  (warranted 
to  last  forty  years,  and  bo  as  good  as  new  afterwards).     Tapes  and  Bed  Laces 
(the  like  of  which  never  was  seen  bbfore).     Whalebone  (that  never  breaks). 
Wires  and  Pins  (of  300  sorts  and  sizes).     Pasteboards  (white,  black,  and 
grey — turn  round  three  times  and  choose  which  you  may).     Umbrellas  (war« 
ranted  never  to  wear  out).     Sewing  Cotton  (which  never  breaks).     Balls 
and  Reels  (without  music).     Knitit^g  Cotton  (as  strong  as  love).    Bonnet 
Cotton  (rather  too  good).     Cotton  Cord  (strong  enough  to  bang  with),  and 
Worsted,  Woollen,  and  Yigonia  Yarns  (to  see  which  alone  is  enough  to  re* 
store  sight  to  the  blind)." 


"  Come,'*  said  I,  as inveigled 

his  arm  into  mine,  without  the  slight- 
est movement  on  my  part  of  intention 
to  purchase, ''  come,  sir,  what  do  you 
take  me  for  ?  "      "  A  wealthy  pur- 
chaser,*' replied .   **  You  are  mis- 
taken, my  friend ;  lam  only  a  traveller 
for  amusement,  and  have  come  to  en- 
joy a  week's  recreation  at  Manches- 
ter.'*     For  a  moment  the  radical  hook 
looked  abashed,  but  it  was  only  for  a 
moment.     **  Never  mind,  sir — never 
mind — travellers  wear  stockings,  sir ; 
gloves,  sir  ;  give  lace  to  their  daugh- 
ters, sir ;  ribbons  to  their  sweethearts, 
sir  ;  silks  to  their  mothers,  sir  ;  velvets 
to  their  wives,  sir;  satins,  Gros  de 
Naples,  sarcenets  and  Persians,  to  all 
their  female  friends,  sir.     I  think  you 
are  in    mourning,    sir?      Excellent 
crapes  and  bombazines,  sir ;  will  put 
them  in  for  nothing,  and  pay  you  for 
buying  them,  sir  ;  bandanas  and  rom- 
als for  yourself,  sir ;  must  take  a  little 
care  of  oneself,  sir ;  silk  stocks  for  No. 
I ,  sir  ;  gauze  and  zephyrs  for  your  pic- 
ture-frames and  looking-glasses,  sir; 
dare  say  you*ve  a  fine  collection,  sir ; 
Canton  handkerchiefs  and  scarfs  for 
your  nephews  and  nieces,  sir ;  plain 
spun  and  printed  handkerchiefs  for 
your  servants,  sir  ;  galloons  and  dou- 
bles for  domestic  purposes,  sir ;  sow- 
ing silks,  twist,  and  buttons,  for  your 
wife's  work-box,  sir;  braces  for  your- 
self, sir ;  tapes,  bed  laces,  whalebone, 
wire^  and  pins,  for  your  daughters, 
sir;  pasteboards  for  your  ladies^  slry 


who  doubtless  draw,  sir ;  umbrellas, 
the  most  necessary  article  of  all  at 
Manchester,  sir,  for  out  of  366  days 
in  a  year,  sir,  it  rains  365,  sir ;  sew- 
ing cottons,  balls,  and  reels,  for  good 
housewife,  sir ;  no  doubt  your  lady  an 
excellent  housewife,  sir ;  knitting  cot- 
ton, bonnet  cotton,  cotton  cord,  all  for 
the  fair  sex,  sir ;  and  as  to  our  worsted, 
woollen,  and  Yigonia  yarns,  pray,  walk 
in,  sir — walk  in,  sir" — and  in  I  was 
walked,  quite  perplexed,  embarrassed^ 
and  stimned  by  this  hurricane  of  words. 
What  transpired  during  the  first  few 
moments  of  this  my  most  unexpected 
hoohing,  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe. 
If  I  did  not  lose  my  senses,  I  at  least 
lost  my  presence  of  mind ;  but  I  wafl 
soon  roused  fram  a  sort  of  bewilder- 
ing reverie  by  the  importunities  of  a 
young  man,  who  asked  me  **  What 
article  he  should  show  me  ?"  Now,  as 
I  had  no  notion  of  purchasing  any  ar- 
ticle at  all,  my  reply  was  ^*Gold." 
This  was  sadly  embarrassing  to  the 
youth  in  question,  and  he  told  me  to 
walk  up  stairs.  Determined  to  see  the 
frolic  fairly  out,  I  pursued  my  course 
ascended  floor  after  floor,  encoun- 
tering clerk  after  clerk— and  always 
assailed  by  the  same  question,  '<  What 
article  shall  I  show  you,  sir?"     My 
reply  was  uniformly  the  same, "  Gold ;" 

till  at  last  I  arrived  at himself. 

To  him  I  explained  how  I  had  bccti 
hoohtd^  ViON?  \\\«A.\i^^Vs!B\^^>«cAV^^ 
I  bad  iep\\<2d\  \wx  \»  ^qnjSA.  ^^n.  ^'^^ 
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meteorological  knowledge  was  the  most  ginally  a  dense  forest,  the  domain  of 

perfect  ever  yet  attained  ;    and  his  birds  and  beasts/'  to  the  period  when^ 

AV«'  St/stem  of  Chemical  PhUoiophy  in  May  1836,  there   were  employed 

will  survive  many  a  rolling  year,  as  a  in  the    cotton-mills    of  Manchester, 

memorial  of  his  vast  research  and  deep  24,447  males,  and  29,2 10  females.  As, 

powers  of  thought  and  combination,  however,  his  book  can  bo  purchased  of 

And  why  should  not  Sir  Robeit  Peel,  my  friends  Loveand  Barton,  in  Markel 

the  father  of  the  present  ftatesman.  Street,  for  the  small  sum  of  twelveshil. 

though  not  born  in  Manchester,  yet  be  Uinffs,  I  shall  not  do  him  the  ii\iustioe 

connected  with  it  ?  It  would  be  unjust  to  cite  page  after  page  from  its  admir- 

to  deprive  the  town  of  that  honour,  able  contents,  but  in  treat  all  lovers  of 

He  was  one  of  the  most  active,  Intel-  topographical  history  to  procure,  with- 

ligent,  and  successful  of  the  merchants  out  delay,  this  most  valuable  addition 

who    frequented  her  markets ;   and,  to  any  library ;  besides  which,  after 

when  a  banker  in  that  place,  added  to  the  following  appeal  to  the  critics, 

his  former  reputation  by  his  honour-  which  we  extract  verbatim  from  his 

able  and  consistent  conduct.  Few  men  Introduction,  we  should  really  be  in- 

have  contributed  more  than  the  father  curring  a  fearful  responsibility  were 

of  the  present  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  we  to  utter  a  single  word  but  in  itf 

commercial  prosperity  of  Manchester,  favour : — **  Ready  means  of  acquiring 

Good  Mrs  Fletcher,  whose  Lays  of  information  on  these  topics  have  long 

WlAiisure  Hours  have  enabled  us  all,  in  been  needed ;  and  surely  he  who  has 

"    our  turn,  to  pass  a  leisure  hour  most  striven  to  supply  them,  albeit  prompted 

pleasantly ;  and  Henry  Liverseege,  the  to  the  task  u  part  by  the  pardonable 

painter ;  and  Charles  Swain,  the  poet,  ambition  of  having  his  name  associated 

of   whom,  and    of  whose  .writings,  with  that  of  his  native  town,  may  fairly 

Southey  has  said,  '<  Swain*s  poetry  is  claim  that,  if  ho  be  summoned  at  aU 

made  of  the  right  materials :  if  ever  before  the  secvri/iTa  ca^  mi  of  critics, 

man  were  bom  to  be  a  poet,  he  was ;  their  dreadful  hatchets  may  be  Veiled, 

and  if  Manchester  is  not  proud  of  him  as  of  old,  in  the  peace-proclaiming 

yttf  the  time  will  certainly  come  when  fasces^  and  his  work  be  spared  from 

it  will  be  so,*' — were  all  natives  of  that  actual  annihilation.** 
place.     And,  finally,  Ainsworth,  the        But,  who  is  this,  with  smiling  face 

author  of   Winter    Tales,   Sir  John  and  benignant  mien,  approaching  us, 

Chiverton,  Rookurood,  and  Crichton ;  in  front  of  the    Infirmary — a   true 

and  De  Quincey,  whose  Confessions  specimen  of  an  English  gentleman, 

of  an  English  Opium-Eater  are  part  who  has  made  his  fortune  in  Manches- 

and  parcel  of  the  literature  of  the  ter — "  owes  all  he  has  of  respect  and 

country.  happiness,  wealth  and  rank,  to  Man- 

With  such  a  phalanx  of  recom-  cheater;**  and  who  is  "resolved,  by 

mendations  and  associations,  it  would  the  blessing  of  God,  to  do  all  he  can 

indeed  be  extraordinary  if  I  had  no-  to  promote  its  welfare  and  improve- 

thing  worthy  of  recording  of  this  ment?**  This  is  Thomas  Townxno» 

northern  capital,  but  its  faults  or  its  of  the  Polygon,  the  treasurer  of  the 

follies.      Its  early  dinners,  its  four  godlike  institution,  before  which  we 

meals  per  diem,  and  its  commercial  are  placed,  and  the  liberal  supporter 

hooks,  are  there  only  the  spots  in  the  of  every  society  which  has  for  its  ob- 

sun ;  and  I  am  much  mistaken,  if,  be-  ject  either  the  moral  or  physical  ame- 

fore  I  terminate  my  week*s  journal,  it  liuration  of  the  population  of  his  native 

will  not  be  understood  and  felt,  that  town.     Possessed  of  an  immense  for- 

really  many  more  than  seven  days  tune,  a  well-improved  mind,  a  noble 

may  be  passed   most   agreeably  in  and  generous  heart,  of  easy  and  gen- 

this  manufacturing  metropolis  of  the  tlemanly  manners,  and  of  true  Protee- 

north.  tant  Conservative  principles,  Thomas 

Good  Mr  Wheeler  has  written  a  Townend  is  just  the  sort  of  man  who 

most   capital    book,    entitled,  Man-  should  be  returned  to  Parliament,  if 

Chester;  its politicai,  social,  and  dom-  his  modesty  did  not  make  him  shrink 

mercial  history,  ancient  and  modem,  from  so  conspicuous  a  position,  and 

He  begins  at  the  beginning,  and  goes  cause  him  to  tremble  lest  he  should 

on  to  the  end,  conducting  hb  delight-  not   perfomt  \o  Va&   ^^^   v«^\\V%r^ 

ed  rondetB  from  the  time  of  the  abo-  tion,  t\ie  \m^«c\»X  ^»i&«^  ^"l  «.^^^ 

ri^iaaih  wbeu  Maoclmtn  ^iru  otj.  tiih  Veg^Aitot*    ^&raX  vofd^  ^  "^^^"^  ^ 
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Thomas  Towneud  is  of  the  sort,  the  the  students  appeared  io  be  quiet  and 
class  of  men,  whom  we  should  wish  delicate  in  their  attention  to  their  pa- 
to  see  elected  in  our  manufacturing  tients.  The  fpod  of  the  InGrmary  was 
districts^  taking  with  them  all  the  good — the  bread  of  a  most  excellent 
weight  and  influence  which  wealth,  character — the  beer  very  palateable ; 
intelligence,  enlightened  patriotism,  and  we  learnt  with  pleasure,  that  pa- 
and  moral  character  must  confer.  His  tients  in  a  state  of  convalescence  are 
daughter,  the  image  of  his  mind,  is  allowed  to  choose  their  own  viands,  be 
worthy  of  such  a  father ;  and  we  pass-  they  ever  so  expensive.  There,  hew- 
ed many  happy  hours  in  their  elevat-  ever,  as  every  where  else  in  England, 
ed  and  agreeable  society.  baths  form  too  little  of  the  regular  and 
Let  us  into  the  Infirmary.  It  is  accustomed  regime  of  the  sick.  In 
situated  in  Piccadilly,  in  the  heart  of  France,  the  baths  are  every  moment 
Manchester.  In  the  course  of  the  at  hand,  in  which  to  place  the  suffer- 
year,  about  20,000  patients  profit  from  ers,  and  they  are  used  as  well  to  pro- 
its  establishment,  and  from  the  Dis-  mote  cleanliness,  as  to  diminish  pain, 
pensary  which  is  connected  with  it.  and  subdue  dbease.  In  Manchester, 
But  whom  have  we  here  ?  It  is  Wilson,  the  bath  is  a  state  afiair ;  and  the  patient 
one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  establish-  has  to  be  carried  into  an  adjoining 
ment.  He  invites  us  to  accompany  room,  and  across  a  stone  gallery,  to 
him  round  the  wards,  to  see  the  cases  the  bath-room.  We  thought,  also, 
under  his  management— and  it  is  too  that  the  fact  of  the  wards  bemg  on  the 
good  an  occasion  for  a  careful  exami-  first  and  second  floors,  was  rather  a 
nation  of  this  admirable  institution,  drawback^  and  we  prefer,  as  much  as 
not  to  avail  ourselves  of  his  offer,  possible,  that  patients  shall  be  on  the 
Wilson  is  a  fine-hearted,  noble,  gene-  ground,  or  first  floors.  On  the  whole, 
reus  creature,  an  excellent  surgeon,  a  however,  we  were  gratified  with  our 
perfect  anatomist,  with  a  steady  hand,  visit  to  the  Infirmary ;  and,  above  all, 
piercing  eye,  gentle  heart,  but  manly  to  learn  that  the  most  assiduous  and 
and  vigorous  mind.  He  is  most  assi-  proselyting  visits  of  the  Papist  priests 
duous  in  his  attentions  to  the  poor  to  the  poor  patients,  and  that  at  late 
creatures  who  come  under  his  inspec-  hours  of  the  night,  were  to  be  in  fu- 
tion ;  and  they  received  his  visits  with  ture  discontinued,  and  spiritual  advice 
evident  gratitude  and  affection.  What  and  consolation  administered  by  an 
a  deplorable  complication  of  calami-  established  and  permanent  chaplain, 
ties  did  we  witness,  principally  the  re-  Not,  indeed,  that  any  Papist  is  to  be 
suit  of  accidents  at  the  various  mills  debarred  the  visits  of  his  priest,  if  he 
and  manufactories  in  the  town  I  Not-  desire  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
withstanding  all  the  perfection  of  the  poor  Protestants  are  not  to  be  assailed 
machinery  in  Manchester,  the  mere  and  disturbed  in  their  hours  of  weakness, 
coming  in  contact  with  so  many  sorrow,  and  suffering,  by  these  minis- 
wheels,  perpetually  in  motion,  and  ters  of  a  religion  to  which  they  did  not 
with  such  large  and  weighty  bodies—  adhere  in  their  days  of  health  and 
and  the  constant  working  of  steam-  of  gladness,  and  who  avail  themselves 
engines,  with  all  their  dependencies,  of  the  then  state  of  the  sufferers,  to  ob- 
must  entail  many  physical  evils,  and  tain  from  them  their  assent  to  a  faith 
bring  about  many  a  case  of  cruel  suf-  which,  inadvertently,  they  may  then 
fering  and  loss  of  limb.  So  we  saw  adopt.  Let  the  real  bona' fide  Papist 
feet  torn  off  from  legs,  and  arms  se-  be  allowed  to  receive  the  visits  of  bis 
Tcrcd  from  bodies,  and  hands  literally  priest :  but  let  his  visits  be  to  the  bona 
crushed,  and  heads  laid  open  to  the  fide  Papist  only,  and  not  to  the  Pro- 
brain.  But  all  was  cleanliness,  order,  testant  poor  in  the  Infirmary, 
attention,  neatness,  and  with  the  soli-  Besides  his  attention  to  the  sufferers 
tary  exception  of  a  poor  fellow,  with  at  the  hospital,  Wilson  has  alaiige  and 
an  approaching  lock-jaw,  all  appeared  highly  respectable  practice  in  the 
to  be  progressive.  The  large  "salles*'  town,  where  ho  appears  to  be  honour- 
in  which  the  patients  are  placed,  are  ed  with  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
light,  airy,  and  well  lighted.  The  the  wealthy  and  the  wise.  To  Man- 
walls  are  cleanly,  the  bedsteads  are  cheater  belongs  the  honour  of  haviQg 
Iron,  thc^  temperature  of  the  rooms  is  eftlab\\«hed  ih»  first  provincial  seho^l 
well  Diaintaincd;  there  is  a  perfect  of  med\c\ii«  «a^«»T%c;t'^,«xAi^  ix> 
fi'ecdom  from  nnpIeaj?aDt  odours ;  and  ampVe  toi*  w\»\v%a\«wDL  t^^s^^\s^ 
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BirxDingliani,  Sheffield,  Bristol,  Hull, 
Nottingham,  and  other  towns.  la 
the  Infirmary,  in  one  year,  4058 
cases  of  accidents  were  admitted — and 
135  capital  operations  performed  in  it. 
The  fever  ward  contains  100  beds,  and 
the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Lunatic  Asy- 
1am,  Charlton- on- Mcdiock  Lying-in 
Charity,  Eye  Institution,  Lock  Hos« 
pital,  and  the  six  dispensaries,  also 
offer  the  most  abundant  supplies,  both 
of  medical  and  surgical  information. 
The  medical  schools  in  Manchester  are 
now  in  a  flourishing  and  satisfactory 
state — and  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant, 
when  the  restriction  placed  upon  the 
pupils 'attendance  on  the  surgical  prac- 
tice at  the  Royal  Infirmary,  by  the 
Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London, — inasmuch,  as  this  large  insti- 
tution does  not  enjoy  equal  privileges 
respecting  certificates  of  attendance 
on  the  surgical  practice,  with  some  of 
the  hospitals  in  London,  containing 
scarcely  fifty  bedS} — will  no  longer  be 
necessary,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
done  away.  There  was  a  time,  and 
that  not  remote,  when  the  question  of 
provincial  medical  schools  was  at  best 
a  doubtful  one,  and  when  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  courses 
of  public  instruction  pursued  in  the 
metropolis,  would  be  superseded  or  in- 
terfered with  by  these  local  establish- 
ments. But  experience  has  shown 
that  these  apprehensions  were  ill 
founded ;  and  it  is  now  demonstrated, 
that  the  general  interest  of  the  profes- 
sion has  been  promoted  by  the  spirit 
of  emulation,  and  increased  activity 
and. zeal,  excited  amongst  the  metro- 
politan lecturers,  by  the  generous  ri- 
valry of  provincial  teachers. 

The  institutions  of  Manchester  par- 
take of  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  the  nature  of  their  occupations 
and  pleasures.  This  is  always  tKe 
case ;  and  the  character  of  a  city  or 
town  may  be  tested  by  its  public  build- 
ings. In  Paris,  you  behold  the  churches 
of  former  days,  and  the  theatres  of 
present  times.  In  London,  there  are 
shipping,  bridges,  banks,  custom- 
houses, and  every  thing  denoting  the 
existence  of  a  vast  commercial  people. 
In  Manchester,  there  are  factones, 
schools,  churches,  chapels,  hospitals, 
the  Royal  Institution,  the  Natural 
History  Society,  the  Mechanics*  Insti- 
tution, the  Exchange  Room,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  but  two  theatres,  a 
Banngs*  bank,  medical  schools.  Hu- 


mane Society,  Provident  Society,  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institution,  and  the  Jubi- 
lee, or  Ladies'  Female  Charity  School. 
It  was  a  jubilee  to  us,  to  witness  so 
much  of  moral  and  physical  good  be- 
ing communicated  to  so  many  thou* 
sands  of  our  fellow-creatures  by  these 
public  establishments. 

The  Chubcii  of  England  Sunday 
School  in  Burnet  Street,  Manchester, 
is  worth  travelling  from  Constanti- 
nople and  back  again  in  the  dead  of 
the  winter,  merely  to  see  for  a  few 
hours.  Imagine  a  large  building— 
an  immense  building,  of  five  stoiies 
high,  well  lighted,  well  warmed,  clean, 
healthy,  and  ventilated,  filled  on  a 
Sunday  with  six  separate  schools  of 
500  each,  all  trained  up  in  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  our  blessed  and 
glorious  Church  of  England.  Ima- 
gine 500  of  these  children  (bless  their 
pretty  tongues !)  all  singing  at  the  tip- 
top of  their  voices  the  delicious  hymn 
of  Hober,  the  mere  perusal  of  which 
causes  the  heart  to  gladden  and  re- 
vive I 

"  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains. 

From  India's  coral  strands, 
Where  Afric's  sunny  fountains 

Roll  down  their  golden  sands ; 
From  many  an  ancient  river. 

From  many  a  palmy  plain. 
They  call  ua  to  deliver 

Their  land  from  error's  chain.*' 

And  thenimagine  SIX  of  these  schools^ 
all  forming  part  of  one  great  school 
of  3000  children,  all  singing  one  after 
the  other  this  appeal  to  British  bene-' 
volence  and  to  British  piety !  I  knovr 
of  nothing  in  the  wide  world  so  lovely 
as  children,  and  nothing  so  harmo- 
nious as  children's  voices — and  I  would 
rather  have  a  game  of  play  with  a 
child  than  talk  politics  or  literature, 
science  or  poetry,  with  the  wisest  man 
on  earth — and  would  rather  listen  to 
the  music  of  these  3000  children  sing* 
ing  on  a  Sunday  the  praises  of  their 
God,  than  to  any  music  or  melody  out 
of  heaven.  Upon  my  word  I  would. 
Our  companion  in  this  visit  was  a  man 
of  whom  all  Manchester  has  a  kind 
word  to  say,  Mr  William  Towncnd 
of  High  Street.  Ho  is  the  brother  of 
Thomas  Townend,  of  the  Polygon,  of 
-whom  we  have  already  spoken.  How 
the  dear  children's  eyes  brightened 
up,  as  they  saw  this  excellent  lavx 
enter  l\\e\t  t^«^«c^v«^  v3M«3^-t^ws!«\ 
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to  a  failier.  It  was  really  delightful 
to  witness  so  much  gnratitude  and  love. 
The  scliools  are  held  during  the  great- 
est portion  of  the  day  on  Sunday,  and 
sermons  are  prached,  prayers  read, 
and  instruction  given  in  these  various 
rooms.  The  system  of  teaching  is 
partly  that  of  Doctor  Bell.  The 
teachers  are  numerous  and  attentive, 
and  appear  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
their  work.  The  scholars  are  so  ad- 
mirably classed,  and  so  efficiently  di- 
rected, that  we  never  saw  in  any  scho- 
lastic establishment  such  perfect  order 
and  discipline. 

I  have  observed,  during  the  last 
few  years,  with  deep  regret,  the  in- 
creased  attention  which  is  paid  bv  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
to  that  portion  of  the  services  of 
the  church,  which  is  peculiarly  hu- 
man in  its  character — I  mean  the  ser^ 
vices  of  the  clergy ;  and  how  much 
less  attention  is  paid  to  the  Litui^y, 
prayers,  and  praises  of  public  wor- 
ship. This  is  an  importation  from  the 
dissenting  school.  In  most  dissenting 
chapelSi  where  the  service  lasts  from 
one  hour  and  forty  minutes  to  two  hours, 
not  more  than  ten  minutes  are  devoted 
to  the  reading  the  word  of  God,  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
prayer ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  two 
short  hymns,  or  selections  from  them, 
the  rest  of  the  time  is  occupied  by  the 
sennon.  This  lamentable  inattention 
to  the  most  important  parts  of  divine 
worship  is  gaining  ground  in  the 
Church  of  England  ;  not,  indeed,  that 
its  sublime  prayers  are  not  read,  but 
the  responses  are  too  often  left  to  the 
parish-clerk  alone  to  make,  and  the 
prayers  are  "  got  over'*  with  too  great 
precipitation.  Hence,  also,  arises  the 
fact,  that  many  Episcopalians  now 
reach  church  when  the  prayers  are 
half  over,  and  sometimes  during  the 
communion  service,  **  just  in  time  for 
the  sermon** — as  though  to  praise 
God,  to  pray  to  Him,  to  confess  our 
belief  in  Him,  and  to  hear  His  most 
holy  revelation  read  to  the  great  con- 
gregation, were  inconsiderable  por- 
tions of  public  worship.  At  some 
churches  m  Manchester,  I  observed 
that  this  most  deplorably  bad  habit  of 
attending  late  at  divine  service  was 
gaining  ground.  But  there,  as  else- 
where, Uiis  was  often  the  fault  of  the 
lacumhent  or  his  substitute.  Where 
the  prayers  are  well  read,  loudly,  Ais- 
tlnctJy,  with  due  emphatic,  aud  evi- 


dent conviction  of  thetr  importance, 
the  congregation  is  sure  to  do  its  duty, 
and  to  be  regular  and  early  in  atten- 
dance. I  was  much  pleased,  more 
than  I  can  tell,  with  the  reading  of 
prayers  at  St.  George's,  Hulme,  bv 
the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Mr  Lingard, 
who,  though  inclined  to  Pnsseyism  in 
his  opinions,  is  a  zealous  and  faithful, 
active  and  able  clergyman.  Bftr  Lin- 
gard  has  lately  taken  for  his  curate 
the  Rev.  Charles  Baldwin,  one  of  the 
ions  of  Mr  Baldwin,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Standard,  and  the  Conservative 
candidate  for  the  borough  of  Lambeth. 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  Mr 
Baldwin  preach  an  admirable  and  ef- 
fective sermon,  on  the  necessity  of 
leaving  to  the  authorized,  duly  edu- 
cated, and  Episcopally  ordained  clergy, 
the  task  of  explaining  to  the  people 
the  word  of  God.  Hook's  Sentton 
before  the  Queen,  had  made  a  pro- 
found impression  in  Manchester.  That 
Impression  had  extended  to  Mr  Lingard 
and  Mr  Baldwin,  and  they  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  rendering  mure  pre-eminent 
than  ever  the  fact,  that  there  i>  such  a 
thing  as  schism,  and  that  schism  is  not 
a  faUing,  but  a  sin.  Mr  Baldwin  bids 
fair  to  become  a  bold,  manly,  and  en- 
lightened defender  of  the  Church  of 
England,  himself  a  living  proof  of  the 
influence  it  exercises  on  the  character 
and  usefulness  of  its  ministers.  Mr  Lin- 
gard is  a  man  of  considerable  acquire- 
ments, and  of  agreeable  and  social 
talents,  and  whose  pastoral  exertions 
are  not  unknown  to,  or  imappreciated 
by  the  Pastoral  Aid  Society. 

There  are  few  places  in  the  world 
where  so  much  money  is  given  as  at 
Manchester,  and,  therefore,  charity 
sermons,  or  public  meeting^  for  cha- 
rities, are  almost  daily.  I  was  pre- 
sent at  one  of  these  meetings,  in  the 
Com  Exchange.  It  was  presided  over 
by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell.  The  object 
was  a  Protestant  Irish  charity,  and 
the  delegates  were  Irish  clergymen. 
Acting  on  their  new  tactics,  the  Pa^ 
pists  sent  to  the  meeting  one  of  their 
agents,  who  insisted  on  the  riffht  of 
speaking,  and  who  created  a  scene  of 
such  noise  and  confusion,  that  the 
religious  festival  resembled  a  bear- 
garden riot.  Although,  on  most  oc- 
casions, public  meetings,  held  to 
discuss  Romanist  doctrines,  I  deplore, 
'rather  than  applaud,  yet  there  are 
moTnenU  ^\icii  tos^i  assemblies  are 
Ae«\Ta\)\e>  vci^  ^«t«  «x«  «>ictiV%^\itf^ 
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folly  justify  them.     Bat  thii  was  a  mission  he  not  allowed,  against  the 

meeting  of  a  different  character,  and  cruelty  of  exclnding  any  female  in 

Mr    Stowell  was  quite    right  in  re-  such  a  situation  ;  adding,  '*  that  be  is 

fusing,  as  chairman,   **  to  submit  to  surprised  such  and  such  things  did  not 

the  dictation  of  Papist  emissaries."  occur  to  the  committee.** 
This  was  a  Protestant  meeting,  con-        The  friends  of  the  Bible  Society  are 

Toked  to  support  a   Protestant  ob-  numerous  and  active ;  should  one  of 

ject ;  and  as  those  only  were  invited  them  apply  to  these  sytematic  non- 

who    were    favourable  to  the  mea-  givers,  he  has  always  **  the  Bartlett'a 

sure,  the   Papbts,  if  they  attended.  Buildings  Society**  to  caJl  to  his  aid ; 

ewed  it  to  the  rules  of  onier,  peace^  or,  in  Ireland  the  association  for  dis- 

and   g^ood  -  breeding,   to    be    quiet,  countenancing  vice,  &c.  ;  and  he  will 

When   Protestants  do  all  attend  at  declare,  with  a  broad  and  saucy  face, 

Papist  meetings  and  interrupt  their  **  that  he  cannot  conceive  how  the 

deliberations,  the  Romanists  will  have  common  people  are  to  derive  any  ad* 

the  right  of  retaliation  ;  but  until  such  vantage  from  reading  the  Propheeiet 

a  deplorable  line  of  conduct  shall  be  of  Ezekiel,  or  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul ; 

adopted  by  them  (and  which  I  hope  that  he  sees  no  advantage  likely  to 

never  will  be  the  case),  the  presidents  result  from  distributing  Bibles  among 

of  public  meetings  will  do  well  to  an  uneducated  peasantry,  and  that  ho 

imitate  the  bold  and  manly  conduct  of  wishes  the  attention  of  the  nation 

Mr  Stowell,  and  refuse  to  allow  Pa-  were  turned  to  a  system  of  general 

pist  advocates  to  interrupt  the  har-  education." 
mony  of  Protestant  associations.  Where    any    society  proposes   to 

Although,  however,  there  are  few  merge  every  petty  difference,  and  to 

places  in  the  world  where  **  the  art  of  unite  all  parties  in  furthering  some 

giving"  is  so  well  understood  as  at  benevolent  object,  the  non-giver  will 

Manchester,  there  are  a  vast  many  refuse  his  subscription,  by  alleging^ 

persons  who  resort  to  the  old  estab-  *'  For  my  part,  I  don*t  pretend  to  that 

fished  custom  of  inventing  excuses  for  false    liberality    which   professes    to 

their  avarice  or  meanness.  The  grand  know  no  distinction  among  the  poor 

arcanum  of  their  art  is  to  get  out  ot  or  the  unhsppy  ;  and  I  think  all  reli- 

all  giving,  by  setting  one  charitable  gions  ought  to  take  care  of  their  own 

institution  in  competition  with  another:  poor.'*     Should  any  society  deem  it 

•o  that  when  their  subscription  is  ask-  expedient  to  adopt  a  different  line  of 

ed  to  forward  the  one,  they  descant  conduct,  and  to  limit  its  constitution 

warndy  in  behalf  of  the  other.    Thus,  and  its  operations  to  one  particular 

suppose  their  assistance  is  required  to  religious  denomination,  and  on  this 

form  a  fund  to  relieve  married  women  principle  apply  to  the  non-giver  for 

at  their  own  houses  during  their  lying-  support ;  his  answer  at  Manchester  is, 

in ;  this  being  a  particular  and  limited  **  1  cannot  support  this  society,  sir, 

object,  the  Manchester  non-giver  will  for  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 

declare  himself  in  some  such  terms  as  party.     I  abhor  the  idea  of  making 

the  following,  in  favour  of  the  general  any  distinction  among  the  objects  of 

one : — "  Do  you  all  you  can,  sir,  with  charity." 

your  lying-in-at-home-plan,  you  can  When  applied  to,  to  support  a  mis- 
but  make  them  comfortable  by  halves ;  sionary  society,  they  answer,  **  What 
for  you  never  can  render  their  accom-  can  a  black  fellow  know  about  reli* 
modations  at  home  such  as  persons  in  gion  ?  How  can  you  make  a  Green- 
their  situation  require :  a  general  bos-  umder  understand  Christianity  ?  Lay 
pital  would  answer  the  purpose  so  a  substratum  of  civilisation,  and  beg^n 
much  better,  that  I  wonder  the  com-  by  teaching  them  to  take  care  of  their 
mittee  did  not  think  of  that.  No,  sir,  l)odies,  before  you  say  any  thing  of 
vou  must  excuse  me,  I  never  support  their  sonls.**  To  enable  these  non- 
half  measures.*'  givers  to  act  on  this  principle  to  the 

But,  suppose,  on  the  other  hand  this  fullest  extent,  they  inform  themselves 

plan  to  have  been  the  one  adopted,  of  the  fundamental  regulations  of  each 

and  that  the  application  is  in  favour  society,  and  then,  in  order  to  get  rid 

of  a  lying-in  hospital:  against  these  of  some  importunate  and  pressing  ap- 

institutions  the  non-giver  will  inveigh  plicant,  they  ask,  with  axL  «.\i^vK:Q9lc<\ 

as  encouraging  vice  bv  indiscriminate  mostc&T\d\a«ca^\TVTLQ&«CL\.^x^^V^j«ATSA 
MdaussJon;  or,  if  jfloibcrimioate  ad-    nde  (yVadDLiio'ai'i\i»:^^^w»^^^*^^^ 
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spite  of  all  its  unquestionable  merits,  ers  of  five  pounds.     Of  the  Savings* 

is  sadly  in  want  of  such  a  collection.  Bank  and   Mechanics'  Institution   I 

This  institution  claims  a  rank,  if  not  only  know  this — that  they  are  both 

the  first,  at  least  the  second  place  in  thriving. 

the  literary  and  scientific  associations  But*  above  and  before  all  things, 
of  the  town.  The  "  Manchester  In-  Manchester  is  the  town  for  business, 
stitution,  for  the  Promotion  of  Litera-  All  attempts  to  Radicalise  it  must 
tare.  Science,  and  the  Arts,"  was  found-  therefore  fail.  The  working  classes 
ed  in  1823,  and  one  of  its  first  objects  are  not  on  the  whole  democratic.  Par- 
was  the  establishment  of  a  collection  son  Stephens  may  preach  Radicalism 
of  the  best  models  that  can  be  obtained  and  levelling  to  ar  few  hundred  vaga- 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  the  opening  bonds — as  Henry  Hunt  once  did  the 
of  a  channel  through  which  the  works  same  thing,  on  the  now  almost  forgot- 
of  meritorious  artists  may  be  brought  ten  field  of  Peterloo.  But  take  the 
before  the  public*  and  the  encourage-  people  in  mass  in  Manchester — they 
ment  of  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  are  essentially  men  of  business.  Every 
by  facilitating  the  delivery  of  popular  thing  is  subservient  to  their  ware- 
courses  of  public  lectures.  The  annual  houses,  their  customers,  and  their  cor- 
incomo  of  this  society  is,  unhappily,  respondence.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
too  small  to  admit  of  its  being  as  useful  great  cause  of  their  wealth  and  pro- 
as otherwise  it  would  be,  for  its  re-  sperity — and  is  one  reason  why  they 
ccipts  are  only  £480— and  its  ezpen-  ai'e  pacific  and  loyal.  Occasional 
diture,  in  chief  rents,  taxes,  insurances*  ebullitions  are  but  of  little  real  import- 
porters*  wages,  &c.,  &c.,  £450,  leav-  ance.  In  a  few  weeks  the  traitor  and 
ing  only  an  insignificant  balance  of  the  treason  are  forgotten — and  the  men 
£30,  applicable  to  lectures,  &c.  The  return  to  the  power-looms,  or  the  self- 
building,  in  Mosley  Street,  has  absorb-  acting  mule,  with  all  their  wonted 
ei  about  £23,000,  and  that  which  was  energy  and  accustomed  delight.  But 
originally  designed  to  be  expended  in  then,  as  Manchester  is,  above  and  be- 
enriching  the  interior  of  the  edifice  fore  all  things,  a  place  of  business,  it 
with  works  of  art,  has  been  devoted  to  is  by  no  means  one  of  relaxation  or 
the  exterior  construction.    How  sad  it  pleasure. 

is  that  a  vast  eflbrt  is  not  made  in  Man-  All  the  wealth,  talent,   character, 

Chester  to  raise  a  large  permanent  fund,  and  influence  of  Manchester,  are  Con- 

the  income  of  which  shall  be  for  ever  servative.       The  Dissenters  are  by 

appropriated  to  the  gradual,  but  cer-  far  less  "political"  in  that  town  than 

tain  improvement  of  this  important  in  Birmingham.      Though  many  are 

society.  fanatics  against  church-rates,  and  fu- 

The  "  Natural  History  Society  of  rious  for  the  **  Voluntary  Principle," 
Manchester "  is  justly  celebrated  for  they  are,  on  the  whole,  a  very  dif- 
its  beautiful  ornithological  collection,  ferent  race  of  men  to  the  Non-con- 
Tiie  geological  and  miueralogical  formists  of  Birmingham.  Let  us  hope 
collections  are  less  striking;  and  the  that  the  six  hours' transit  between  these 
foreign  libh,  foreign  Crustacea,  and  two  commercial  marts,  will  not  be  un- 
foreign  shells^  present  but  little  of  mo-  favourable  to  the  character  of  the  Dis- 
ment.  The  collection  of  quadrupeds  is  senters  of  Manchester.  They  have 
inconsiderable ;  that  of  South  Ameri-  nothing  to  gain  from  their  contact 
can  fruits  attracts  much  notice;  but  with  them — ^but  may  lose  much  of  their 
all  are  unimportant  when  compared  piety,  sobriety,  and  usefulness.  Let 
to  the  collection  of  birds.  Cuvier*s  us  rather  hope  that  the  vulgar  aspe- 
classification  is  followed  in  the  arrange-  rities  of  the  Dissenting  character  in 
ment,  thougli  a  great  number  of  spe-  Birmingham  may  bo  softened  down 
cimcns  will  be  found,  not  named  by  and  improved,  by  coming  more  fro- 
th at  great  philosopher  and  naturalist,  quently  in  contact  with  the  Crewd- 
Onthe  whole,  this  society  is  entitled  to  sons,  the  Winkworths,  the  Joules, 
great  praise,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  and  other  respectable  and  well-con- 
admired  by  all  who  visit  it.  ducted  Dissenters  of  Manchester, 

Of  course,  I  visited  the  Exchange  The    pleasures   and    amusements 

Room,  the  Portico,  the  Chamber  of  of    Manchester  are  but  few — fewer 

Commerce,  the  Manchester  SuBscrip*  than  would  be  expected  in  si 

tion  Library,  and  the  Concert  Hall,  town,  with  such  a  varied  popuLi 

the  latter  of  which  is  respectably  sup-  Amongst  the  higher  classes^  di 

ported  by  six  hundred  annual  subscribe  parties  appear  to  be  particu     i, 
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Togaa ;  aad  tlie  splendonr  of  some  of 
the  tablet  may  Tie  with  London^  or 
any  capital  id  Europe.  I  wisfa,  how- 
ever, they  would  vary  their  viandt  a 
IkthB  more  thaa  they  do#  and  not  for 
ever  pretent  os  with  boiled  fi>wla  and 
white  tauee,  eod*t  bead  and  sbouldersy 
aad  reaat  beef.  Twice  a- week  this 
eould  be  borne  with  pirticnce — bot 
really^  when  the  twice  is  trans  formed 
into  six,  it  becomts  nnsnpportable. 
The  fate  of  the  iide  dishes  at  Man- 
efaetter,  is  most  amnsing.  No  one 
tldnks  of  partaking  of  them.  The  top 
and  bottom  dishes  are  alone  honoured 
with  notice — and  the  mntton  patties, 
yeal  olives,  and  curry  and  rice,  remain 
as  useless  ornaments  upon  the  table. 
If  some  London  or  Paris  visicer  ven- 
tares  to  ask  for  a  portion  of  these  merer 
adornhtgs  of  the  table,  he  is  instantly 
assuM  with  the  enquiry, "  What,  will 
yoQ  not  take  some  boil'd  fowl  ?** ««  Do 
yoa  not  like  roast  beef?'*  as  though  It 
were  a  sin  of  the  deepest  die  not  to 
prefer  the  top  and  bottom  monsters, 
to  the  little  knick-knacks  of  the  side 
dishes.  The  Manchester  tables  are 
admirably  supplied  with  ''  entremeif/* 
and  Very  himself  could  not  present 
ao  inviting  a  list  in  the  Palais  Royal. 
But,  then,  why  is  all  the  champagne, 
iillery,  at  Manehester  ?  Oh,  how  I  do 
bate  siiU  champagne  I  The  noi«e  of 
the  cork  is  worth  half-a  glass,  and  the 
foam,  bright  and  sparkling,  the  other 
half,  i  would  rather  hear  that "  bang," 
and  laugh  at  that  foam,  than  drink  a 
bucket  of  yoctr  insipid  and  twaddling 
lUllery.  But  who  shall  describe  the 
dessert,  the  mahogany  tables,  brighter 
than  ten  thousand  mirrors,  and  *'  the** 
port  of  Manchester  ?  Thomas  Town- 
end's  port  wine,  mahogany  tables,  and 
giant  filberts,  will  indeed  long  hold  a 
large  and  comprehensive  space  in  the 
best  apartments  of  any  memory.  At 
Manchester, *as  every  where  else,  the 
ladies  wHl  retire,  the  gentlemen  u-ili 
regret  it ;  and  polities  and  business 
absorb  the  conversation  of  the  even- 
ing. AAer  all,  however,  dinner  par- 
tiM  are  pleasant  sort  of  things,  but  not 
when  the  dinner  hour  is  five,  and  when 
you  have  to  drive  at  least  three  miles 
from  your  hotel  or  bouse,  to  partake 
of  the  repast.  Almost  all  of  the  weal- 
thy men  live  too  far  off  their  places  of 
Easiness,  and  the  centre  of  the  town— 
00  that.  It  is  bf  BO  means  an  unimpor- 
tmat  matter  to  decide  how  you  are  to 
return  10  the  erening.  But  yet,  to 
sucii  s  point  ef  perAetiea  in  barinees 


have  the  Mancheiter  meretiants  ar- 
rived, that  omnibuses  fetch  you  f^om 
dinner  parties,  and  whiii  you  np  hill 
and  down  dale,  fren  vlUa  to  villa,  and 
boose  te  boose,  where  it  is  known  that 
the  proprietors  are  regaling  their 
friends.  The  Polygon  and  Ardwick 
Green  wre  convenient  distances  from 
the  bustle  and  business  of  Manchester 
ii-but  Chatham  Hill,  Charlton,  and 
Oxford  Road,  are  an  immense  way 
off— and  where  the  natives  dine  at 
four,  even  on  state  oeeaslons,  the  day 
is  lost  in  preparations,  arrivals,  stay, 
and  return.  Yet  dinner  parties  at 
Manchester  are  by  no  means  disagree- 
able. 

On  the  whole,  "  Manchester  tor 
ever  1  '* — not  her  "  hooks,"  and  not 
her  Radicals — not  her  Papist  seboolsy 
nor  her  four  meals  per  diem — not  her 
early  hours,  nor  her  still  champagne 
—not  her  two  o'eloek  dinners,  nor 
her  boiled  fowls  and  white  eanoe— - 
bnt  Manchester  for  ever,  still  I  Yes! 
long  live  that  energy  of  character— 
that  loyalty  of  cendnct — that  indus- 
try, talent,  and  perseverance,  which 
m  80  eminent  a  ^egpree  distinguish 
the  men  of  Manchester.  Long  liv9 
their  powers  of  invention,  their 
constant  habit  of  searching  for  im- 
provement, their  love  of  iJI  that  is 
practically  scientific  and  useful  to  man 
in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow 
beings.  Long  live  the  charities  of 
Manchester,  great  and  glorious  as  they 
are,  and  that  spirit  of  benevolence 
which  (with  but  comparatively  few 
exceptions)  is  ever  ready  to  assist  a 
good  cause,  and  urge  it  forward.  Long 
live  the  generous  hospitality  of  Man- 
chester, which  (^us  wide  the  door  to 
the  foreigner  as  well  as  to  the  friend, 
and  spreads  before  both  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  garden,  the  orchard, 
and  the  field.  Long  live  the  active 
habits  of  business  and  punctuality  of 
Manchester,  and  that  good  faith  which 
presides  over  at  least  a  lai^ge  portion 
of  all  their  transactions.  And  long 
live — nay,  it  is  sure  to  live  for  ever, 
for  it  has  God  for  its  Author,  and 
heaven  for  its  reward — that  tme  unaf- 
fected piety  which  exists  in  Manches- 
ter in  so  pre-eminent  a  degree,  which 
illustrates  its  possessors  by  every  vir- 
tue, and  sheds  its  bright  and  glorious 
htfluenee  over  the  whole  population. 
It  is  virtue  alone  that  exaiteth  a  na- 
t\ofii  as i^ii\a  «bT«\ito«fih  to  any  people. 
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I  HAD  for  some  days  felt  n^rself  a 
little  out  of  sorts^  and  had  suffered  from 
a  peculiar  aeiditj  of  tho  stomach,  and 
flying  pains  about  my  ancles  and  toes^ 
which  i  considered  to  be  rheumatic ; 
and  as  I  have  always  found  in  any 
ailment  that  ever  afflicted  mc,  that  a 
few  days  relaxation  and  residence  by 
the  sea-side  was  an  infallible  rcstora- 
Wve,  I  laid  a  formal  statement  of  my 
case  before  my  wife,  and  with  her 
permission  determined  to  make  a  holi- 
day, and  fairly  run  away  from  busi- 
ness ;  and  to  domicile  myself,  and  my 
acidities,  and  my  aches,  in  her  com- 
pany, in  one  of  the  comfortable  rooms 
of  Mr  Parry*8  Hotel  at  Seacombe,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  opposite  to 
Liverpool. 

This  is  not,  perhapSj  a  very  usual 
or  a  very  agreeable  time  of  the  year 
to  visit  the  sea-side>  but  to  me  the  sea 
never  comes  amiss ;  and,  as  I  have  long 
bad  experience  of  the  comforts  of  the 
hotel  where  we  had  concluded  to 
sojourn,  my  determination  to  go  there 
was  not  suspended  for  one  moment^ 
by  any  impertinent  reflection,  that  it 
was  much  nearer  to  the  winter  than  to 
tho  summer  solstice. 

When  people  arc  in  earnest  in  their 
determination  to  travel,  short  prepara- 
tion suffices  ;  and,  in  a  very  few  hours 
after  I  had  obtained  my  wife's  consent 
to  migrate,  we  were  seated  in  an  easy 
gig,  rolling  along  a  smooth  macada- 
mized road,  at  the  top  speed  of  a  good 
horse,  making  the  best  of  our  way 
to  the  nearest  railway  station. 

Once  on  the  railway*  a  journey 
from  that  part  of  the  country  to  Liver- 
pool is  an  affair  of  almost  a  few  min- 
utes ;  and,  barring  an  accident, — such 
as  blowing  up  a  civil  engineer  or  two^ 
or  running  against  a  contra  train,  and 
smashing  two  or  three  carriages^  and 
pounding  and  compounding  the  pas- 
sengers, no  time  is  afforded  for  ad- 
venture. 

It  will,  therefore,  not  be  matter  for 
surprise  that  I  and  my  wife  arrived  at 
Liverpool  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  thing  extraordinary ;  and,  as  we 
are  both  well  acquainted  with   that 
place,  we  made  no  stay  there,  but,  put- 
ting ourselves  on  the  deck  of  a  steam- 
packot,  were  Bhortly  aftcrwgrdB  landed 
on  the  stage  at  Seacombe,  where  the 
portJjr  Mr  Smith  reeeiveB,  witb  such 


peculiar  grace,  threepence  from  each 
passenger,  for  the  particular  benefit  and 
behoof  of  the  no  less  portly  Mr  Parry. 

Wo  were  soon  seated  in  a  comfort- 
able room  in  the  hotel,  with  a  fine 
glowing  fire,  and  in  a  condition  to  or- 
der and  enjov  a  good  dinner ;  witb 
which,  at  this  house,  even  a  gourmand 
may  be  provided  to  his  satisfaction  at 
any  time  on  short  notice. 

But  Mr  Parry  is  celebrated  for  the 
preparation  of  that  savory  articles 
turtle  soup  ;  and,  as  I  entertain  fur  it 
a  respect  amounting  almost  to  ven6- 
ration*  I  introduced  my  dinner  with 
the  usual  modicum  of  it,  following  it 
with  a  glass  of  punch — for,  according 
to  my  creeds  the  man  is  a  noodle  that 
swallows  not  punch  with  his  turtle ! 

Other  substantial  matters  followed^ 
all  good  in  their  way,  consisting  of 
fish,  flesh,  vegetables,  and  pastry  ;  and 
my  wife  and  I,  after  dining  sump- 
tuously, cracked  a  few  walnuts,  and 
drank  a  little  of  the  excellent  wine 
that  was  placed  before  us,  and  felt 
more  disposed  to  fall  into  a  doze  than 
to  remove  from  our  quarters. 

I  arose  the  next  morning,  better  in 
my  own  estimation  for  even  my  single 
night's  sojourn  by  the  sea ;  and  I  wdk- 
ed  on  the  noble  river  bank,  and  enjoyed, 
with  a  glowing  feeling  of  delight,  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  this  beautiful 
place. 

Immediately  in  front  of  our  sitting- 
room  window  b  .the  extensive  and  im- 
portant town  of  Liverpool,  with  her 
long  line  of  warehouses,  her  8])ires, 
and  domes,  and  towers,  and,  more 
than  all«  her  docks  and  quays,  and  her 
forest  of  masts,  bespeaking  an  extend- 
ed intercourse  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  exhibiting  in  herself  no 
ignoble  epitome  of  the  immense  trade 
of  England ! 

Looking  towards  the  left  is  a  view, 
extending  seawards,  varied  every  mo- 
ment by  the  transit  of  vessels,  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  struggling  to  enter  into, 
or  to  go  forth  from,  the  port,  with 
here  and  there  a  little  boat  and  its 
crew,  apparently  wrestling  with  the 
waves  for  a  very  existence ;  whilst  on 
the  right  is  a  milder  sceKV*^— ^^%  xv^^'t 
appoanti^  \o  toxm  «l  wM»?^\«Sitft>  ^"'^^ 
rouudcA  w\l\v  wd:\\vci^  %^w^^t^*  «»^ 
bearing  on  \U  >aawia  ^  x>x\^  "^^^ 
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purpose  of  conveying  the  produce  of  retired  to  the  liotel  at  night,  in  the 

the  peaceful  and  quiet  country  to  the  hope  that  a  basin  of  turtle,  followed 

bustling  and  important  place  where  by  such  other  agreeables  as  the  atten- 

commerce  has  erected  her  ever  busy  tion  of  my  wife  was  certain  to  provide, 

throne ;  and  immediately  before  our  would  have  the  effect  of  restoring  me 

hotel  flows  the  majestic  stream  which  to  my  usual  state, 

causes  the  bustle,  and  animation,  and  I  had  the  turtle,  and  it  was,  if  pos- 

prosperity  of  all  around.  sible,  more  delicious  that  day  than 

It  is  a  scene  I  believe  scarcely  to  be  previously ;  and  I  followed  it,  accord- 

.paralleled  elsewhere;  that  happy  mix-  ing  to  my  custom,  with  a  glass  of 

tare  of  rurality  and  business — of  coun-  punch.     ^ly  wife  had  ordered  a  small 

try  and  of  town— that  realization  of  turbot  and  lobster  sauce,  with  a  roasted 

simply  looking  on  and  almost  acting  in  pig  ;  of  both  of  which  I  ate  well,  and 

the  scene — that  all  persons  who  have  afterwards  some  pastry.     I  mention 

once  enjoyed  it  must  remember  it  with  these  matters  so  minutely,  on  account 

satisfaction  and  delight.  of  a  difference  of  opinion  that  exists 

There  is  no  such  thing  to  be  seen  betwixt  my  medical   attepdant   and 

on  the  Thames ;  and,  if  there  was,  the  myself. 

mob  of  London  would,  in  one  week.  The  cloth  was  withdrawn,  and  1 

destroy  one  half  of  its  charms  by  taking  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  satisfaction 

away  all  its  privacy.  Even  here,  every  and  repose,  and  felt  myself  completely 

year  is  lessening  the  beauty  of  the  free  from  all  the  maladies  of  life! 

scene,  by  the  addition  of  huge  masses  My  wife  drank  her  usual  glass,  and  I 

of  brick  and  mortar  in  the  shape  of  drank  two  or  three  from  the  bottle  of 

houses  ;  and,  in  a  very  few  years.  Sea-  excellent  old  port  that  stood  ou  the 

combe  will  not  have  to  boast  the  beau-  table ;  and,  after  a  Tain  effort  at  con- 

tiful  scenery  that  at  present  is  its  cha-  versation,  my  wife  put  on  her  specta- 

racteristic,  and  one  of  its  greatest  cles,  and  took  up  the  newspapers, 

attractions.  I  philosophised  awhile,  occasionally 

I  rambled  about  the  whole  of  that  sipping  my  wine,  and  at  length  ob- 
day,  inhaling  the  breeze  from  the  sea,  served  the  newspaper  gradually  low- 
but  by  no  means  getting  rid  either  of  ering  from  my  wife's  hands,  whilst 
the  acidity  of  my  stomach,  or  the  rheu-  her  head  also  declined ;  and  her  spec- 
matic  sensations  in  my  feet ;  and  I  tacles  dropped  from  her  face  to  her 
went  into  the  hotel  at  five  o*clock>  pre-  lap,  and  her  cap  very  soon  followed — 
pared  again  to  partake  of  the  good  she  was  asleep  I 
cheer  provided  by  Mr  Parry  in  the  I  took  another  glass  of  wine,  and 
shape  of  a  dinner.       •  my  thoughts  having  been  previously 

I  again  encountered  the  steam  of  engaged  in  a  speculation  on  the  re- 

his  turtle  soup,  and  luxuriated  on  the  suits  of  steam>  I  resumed  the  train  of 

green  fat,  andwashed  down  thelast  lus-  my  musing. 

ciousspoonfulwithaglass  of  punch,  and  I  mentally  compared  the  rate  of 

again  there  followed  those  good  things  travelling  before  and  since  the  adap- 

which  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  tation  of  steam  to  travelling  purposes. 

cuiaine  of  the  Seacombe  hotel.  I   contemplated  the  future  speed  at 

I  had,  in  the  course  of  my  rambling,  which  we  might  arrive,  and  siw  time 
met  with  a  friend  who  had  accompa-  and  distance  perfectly  unniliilated — 
nied  me  to  dinner,  and  he  spent  the  traversed  the  distance  from  £n<rland 
evening  with  me  over  some  excellent  to  China  betwixt  breakfast  and  dinner 
port  and  a  cigar,  and  telling  old  tales  — and  slept  one  night  at  Mexico,  and 
of  bygone  times,  until,  in  our  very  the  next  at  Moscow.  I  considered  the 
thoughtlessness  I  believe,  the  third  advantages  that  would  result  to  man- 
bottle  had  disappeared  ere  either  of  us  kind  from  a  more  rapid  transit  of  the 
were  aware.  products  of  the  earth ;  and  saw  turtles 

The  following  morning  found  me  one  day  floating  off  the  Island  of  As- 

again  on  the  river  bank,  encountering  cension,  and  the  next  served  up  to 

the  breeze  in  pursuit  of  health ;  but,  by  lunch  in  the  shape  of  soup  at  Parry's 

.    tome  means  or  other,  I  f«It  more  out  Hotel.     I  then  discussed,  leameiUy, 

of  order  that  morning  than  previously,  the  various  preparations  of  that  dcli- 

MDd  I  had  a  considerable  incieaae  of  cate  animal,  and  tho  imitations  that 

pain  in  my  feet.  Yiave  \iv  n^XxiXm^h  m%i\«  ^t  Vt^  and  sc- 

J  hobbled  ahout  during  the  day  aud  no^y  ^oxj^Aftdi  ^V^^^t  w  x^^x.  Nm^ 
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municipal  use  was  known  to  the  an-  said  he,  **  wc  shall  be  back  before  she 

cients.    I  had  a  strong  notion  that  the  awakens ; — so,  come  along." 

savory  meat  made  by  Esau  for  his  fa-  The  bell,  announcing  the  departure 

ther  was  in  fact  no  other  than  mock  of  the  packet,  at  that  moment  rang» 

turtle  ;  and  was  engaged  in  consider-  and  Peter  Schlemihl  reaching  my  hat 

ing  what  sort  of  mock  turtle  could  be  and  gloves,  put  the  former  on  my  head, 

manufactured  of  venison  or  kid — when  and  gave  it  a  whack,  by  way  of  settling 

I  was  aware  of  the  door  of  our  sitting  it  firmly  down,  and  taking  me  by  the 

room  gently  opening,  and  a  tall  gen-  arm,  1  felt  no  power  to  resist ;  but 

tlcmanly  looking  man  entered,  dressed  almost  instantly  found  myself  on  board 

in  black !  the  steam-packet,  sailing  on  my  way 

He  advanced  to  the  table,  and,  nod*  to  Liverpool  in  company  with  Peter 

ding  familiarly,  helped  himself  to  a  Schlemihl. 

glass  of  wine.  In  a  few  seconds  we  were  across  the 

"  Do  you  know  me?'*  said  he.  river  and  landed  on  the  p^^rade  ;  but, 

"  No/'  said  I.  in  ascending  the  steps,  some  villain 

**  I  thought  as  much,"  he  replied,  with  an  iron  heel  to  his  boot,  gave  mj 

''  I  am  Peter  Schlemihl — do  you  know  toes  such   a   squeeze  that   1   almost 

me  now  ?"  screamed  with  agony.     Peter  saw  my 

'*  Peter  Schlemihl?'*   I  answered,  distress,  and  putting  an  arm  through 

"  Oh  yes — 1  have  heard  of  you ;"  but  one  of  mine,  **  Never  mind,"  said  he» 

I  could  not  at  the  moment  recollect  "  I'll  provide  you  with  consolation  ;** 

whether  he  was  the  man  without  a  and  almost  before  I  had  time  to  ask 

shadow  or  the  man  with  a  cork  leg.  whither  we  were  going,  I  found  my« 

A   reflection    passed  through  my  self  seated  with  him  in  a  room  in  the 

mind,  that  there  was  rather  an  ab-  Mersey  Hotel. 

sence  of  ceremony  in  his  introduction,  Mr  Home  was  the  very  pink   of 

but  I  asked  him  to  be  seated  and  in-  civility,  and  the  waiters  appeared  to 

quired  his  business  with  me.  know  Peter  Schlemihl  well,  and  seem- 

"  I  am  come,"  said  he,  *'  to  take  a  ed  to  understand  his  very  looks  ;  for, 

walk  with  you — do  you  know  Liver-  although  I  did  not  hear  him  give  any 

pool  ? "  order,  and  although  I  certainly  gave 

I  was  not  at  that  moment  disposed  none,  two  plates  of  rich  turtle  were 

to  take  a  walk,  and  a  certain  rheuma-  almost  instantly  before  us,  accompa^ 

tic  twinge  in  my  feet  gave  me  to  un-  nied  with   lemon,    cayenne,  punch, 

derstand  that  a  walk  would,  at  that  &c. 

time,  be  particularly  disagreeable,  for  "  I  have  dined,"  said  I,  as  I  almost 

which  reason,  and  because  I  was  con-  mechanically  took  a  spoonful;  but  that 

scions  of  something  like  a  repulsive  spoonful   sufficed  to  drive  away  all 

feeling  against  the  man,  I  resolved,  remembrance  of  my  pain,  and  aU  re« 

although  I  am  intimately  acquainted  collection  of  my  dinner.     It  was  de- 

with  almost  every  nook  and  corner  in  lectable  ;  and  we  ladled  away  with  the 

Liverpool,  to  deny  my  knowledge  of  gusto  of  men  tasting  turtle  for  the  last 

the  place,  and  to  tell  Mr  Schlemihl  a  time, 

plain  lie.  *'  How  do  you  like  it?"  said  Peter* 

"  Mr  Schlemihl,"  said  I when  I  had  finished. 

"  Don't  mister  me,"  he  replied  j  "  It  is  admirable,"  I  replied ;  "  who 


you  are  8ati«« 
your  pocket,  and 

once.  let  us  march.'' 

"  I  thought  so,  and  for  that  reason  I        "  The  spoon  in  my  pocket  I "  I  an« 

have  called  upon  you  to  take  you  a  short  swered ;  "  do  you  wish  me  to  be  taken 

walk  there.     I  have  an  hour  to  spare,  up  as  a  thief?" 
and  I  believe  you  like  turtle,  and  there        "  Quite  a  matter  of  taste,"  said 

are  several  houses  in  Liverpool  where  Peter  Schlemihl ;  "  suppose  you  had 

turtle  is  dressed  to  a  perfection  that  swallowed  it  by  accident — and  yon 

would  raise  a  chuckle  in  the  gullet  of  opened  a  mouth  wide  enough  to  baTO 

an    expiring    alderman.       So   come  admitted  a  soup-ladle,  putting  a  simple 

along."  spoon  out  of  the  qncation — wl^mra 

I  pointed  to  my  wify.    "  Poohl"  70U  YiaA  ^^liJ^ftuw.  K^Vj  ^R«&««^ 
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fikttff  were  all  talkers  and  no  bearefi«»  8eiiteiiee>  Peter  Schlemihl  came  iliding 

Peter  Schlemibl  took  me  by  the  amif  down  the  dome,  and  dropped  directlj 

and  walked  me  off  to  the  Town  Hall,  upon  mj  toes,  to  that  1  was  put  to 

Baying,  as  we  went>  <<  The  money-  more  pain  than  even  when  ascendin|^ 

obangers,  and  the  dealers  In  gums  the  steps  from  the  steam-packet, 
and  in  spices,  and  in  oils  and  in  hides,        "  It  was  an  accident,**  said  Peters 

sind  in  cotton  and  in  fine  wool,  have  **  Quite  an  accident  I  and  cannot  be 

fi[>rg^tten  their  commissions  and  their  helped  ;  but  a  little  exercise  will  take 

per  e4intages  for  to-day.**  away  the  pain.** 

We  went  into  the  beautiful  and  ca-  To  try  the  eicperiment,  he  put  bis 
paicious  rooms,  and  admired  Chan-  arm  within  miuA^  and  away  we  travel- 
trey  *8  delicate  statue  of  Canning — the  led,  at  a  furious  rate,  towards  the  2|^« 
iotcllectual  Canning! — and  did  not  loogical  Gardens, 
admire  a  fat,  heavy,  old  Roman  look-  **  Step  into  that  cellar,*'  said  be,  as 
ing  persoQ,  whose  bust  was  appro-  we  were  posting  along,  *' and  buy  me  a 
priately  placed  in  the  dining-room.  penn'orth  of  nuts— that's  a  good  feU 

We  walked  out  upon  the  gallery  |  Low— and  then  go  Into  that  shop,*' 

and,  after  looking  for  some  time  at  pointing  to  one,  **  and  buy  me  Wf. 

the  panoramic  scene  presented  to  our  Benn'orth  of  bird-lime— and  if  you 

view,  Peter  Schlemibl   excited   ray  likeit,  youmay  putitinyourbreeiBhef 

surprise,  and,  in  some  measure,  my  pocket." 

alarm,  by  climbing,  by  some  means  or        **  Nats   and  bird4ime  I  *'    I    aa- 

other — but  which  means  I  do  not  to  swered,  **  and  pat  it  in  my  breecbae 

the  present  hour  perfectly  compre-  pocket  l-!4odaea,  I  shall  do  no  such 

hend — outride  the  dome  to  where  Brit-  thing — these   are  the  only  pair   of 

tannia  sits  alone  in  her  glory.  trousers  I  have  with  me  t---but  what 

Some  seconds  elapsed  before  I  dunti  are  you  gdng  to  do  with  bird  lime? 

look  at  him,  for  I  expected  him  to  surely  we  are  not  going  a  bii4-cati^ 

drop  at  my  feet  a  dead  and  unsightly  ing  1 "  - 
raass !  **  Never  vou  mind  !**  said  he ;  **  wiU 

I  heard  a  chuckle  and  a  laugh,  and,  you  fetch  the  articles,  or  not  ?*' 
looking  up,  I  saw   Peter  Schlemibl        **  No,"  1  answered,  <'  1  will  not.*' 
quietly   seated  on  the  lap  of  Britan-        *'  A  word  of  that  sort's  enough,*' 

nia,  with  one  arm  round  her  waist,  said  Schlemibl — "  don*t  trouble  your* 

and  looking  up  into  her  face  with  a  self  to  say  any  thing    mora* '—and 

good-humoured  £mile,  as  if  he  had  slipping  into  the  cellar,  he  presently 

been  saying  8omothing  arch  and  amu-  amerg^,  with  bis  hat  half  full  of  nuts, 

sing ;  and  she — that  deceitful  woman,  and  afterwards  going  into  the  shop 

that  I  always  looked  upon  as  a  cold  he  had  pointed  out,  he  returned  from 

stony  composition — was  laughing  out-  it,  reeling  betwixt  bis  hands  a  large 

right  at  Peter's  fun !   She  even  leered  ball  of  something  like  shoemakePa 

at  him !   But  my  indignation  knew  no  wax. 

bounds  when  I  saw  Peter  Schlemibl        '' Here  they  are,"  said  Peter— <' and 

take  from  his  pocket  a  meerschaum,  now  for  the  gardens  V* 
and  very  calmly  fill  it  and  light  it.        On  arriving  there,  Peter  Sehlemibl 

and  after  taking  a  few  whiffs  to  see  picked  up  *  a  bit  of  printed  paperj 

that  it  was  thoroughly  ignited,  put  it  which  be  palmed  upon  the  porter  for 

in  the  mouth  of  Britannia,  who  began  an  order,  and  by  some  legerdemain  of 

to  smoke  with  all  the  force  and  eneigy  his»  we  were  presently  inside,  cheek 

of  an  old  fishwife,  gently  saying,  as  by  Jowl  with  a  blue- faced  babooa. 

she  began, ''  Thank  you,  Peter  I  **  On  going  round,  he  stopped  where  a 

'<  Peter  Schlemibl  1 "  1  called  out-*  lot  of  monkeys  were  confined  In  a  large 

*'  Peter   Schlemibl  I  come  down  this  eage,  and  Peter  smiled  at  the        ift« 
instant,  and  do  not  take  such  liberties        ''  Ah,  Jaoko  1    Jacko  I  '* 

vrith  that  lady.     If  you  do  not  come  pitching  two  or  three  i        w 

down  directly  1  will  inform  the  Mayor  the    sol       •looking  ny.     s 

and  Corporation,  and  they  will  punish  etai     r  i      whole  bodpr  i  e«      » 

you  well  for  your  impudence  1     They  sion,  ',  so     sJi     •       &         j^ 

vrill  take  you  before  Mr  HaU,  the  tl      ujvi       .  m 

magistrate,  and  he  is  not  a  man  to  .  %      h  i 

allow  ladies  to  be  trifled  with.'*  i 

Before  X  had  weU  concluded  the  an  viwr  • 
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Another  and  another  nut   followed,  netting  of  bird-lime,  and  made  a  noiso 

and  the  same  scene  was  repeated ;  and  a  riot,  such  as  never  before  was 

and  the  sagacious  brutes,  seeing  that  heard,  even  in  a  garden  devoted  to 

Peter  was  the  only  man  in  the  nut  zoology. 

market,  watched  his  every  motion  with  The  clamour  and  confusion  of  those 

intense  interest.  brutes  collected  together  all  the  keep- 

If  he  went  a  foot  more  to  one  side  ers  and  all  the  company  in  the  gar- 

than  another,  away  went  the  whole  dens ;  and  great  indeed  was  the  indig- 

monkey  population  in  the  same  direc-  nation  and  distress  of  the  former  on 

tion.     If  he  raised  or  moved  his  arm,  finding  the  dirty  and  adhesive  dilcm- 

every  monkey  was  on  the  qui  vivct  ma  in  which  the  unfortunate  monkeys 

prepared  to  spring    to   the  land  of  were  placed.     A  week's  holiday  they 

promise,  to  where  the  looked- for  trea-  said,  would  be  necessary  in  the  mon- 

sure  was  expected  to  fall ;  but  if  he  key  department,  in  order  to  rid  them 

threw  a  nut  in  the  cage,  then  for  the  of  their  netting  of  bird-lime, 

scuffle  and  tho  noise,  the  squealing.  They  began  to  institute  enquiries 

the  growling,   tho    scratching,    and  as  to  the  author  of  the  mischief ;  and 

snatching,  and  clawing !  Peter  Schlomihl,  hearing  those  en  qui- 

He  continued  to  coquette  with  the  ries  take  rather  a  personal  turn  to- 

monkeys  for  some  time,  and  succeeded  wards  himself,  again  took  my  arm, 

in  establishing  a  very  free  and  very  and  before  I  was  aware  whither  we 

friendly  intercourse  betwixt  himself  were  going,  Peter  and  I  were  tile^ 

and  them.    At  length,  I  saw  him  roll-  a-tete  with  the  lion, 

ing  a  nut  about  betwixt  his  hands — he  ''  He  is  a  noble  animal ! "  said  I. 

showed  it  to  the  monkeys,  who  all  '*  He's  up  to  snuff,"  said  Peter, 

sprang  upon  their  haunches,  ready  to  He  then  insinuated  his  box  of  Lundy 

seize  the  prize,  their  eyes  glistening  Foot>  without  the  lid,  cautiously  into 

like  glow-worms  with  eagerness.    He  the  lion*s  cage,  gently  obtruding  it 

affected  to  throw  it  I — they  all  jumped  upon  the  lion*s  notice  with  the  end  of 

against  each  other    to    the  quarter  his  stick. 

where  they  expected  it  to  come.  Again  The  lion,  on  seeing  it,  went  leisure- 
he  showed  the  nut,  and  then,  after  ly  to  it,  and  took  a  hearty  snuff,  as  if 
exciting  their  attention  to  the  utmost,  he  had  been  a  snuff-taker  fW)m  his  in- 
he  threw  it  amongst  them.  fancy — the  cage  echoed  with  a  tre- 

There  was  the  deuce  of  a  scuffle  in  mendous  sneeze,  and  presently  with 

the  cage,  and  the  prize  was  seized  by  another^  and  a  third  ;   and  ho  then 

I     a  veteran  old  monkey,  who  ran  into  a  shook  his  head,  and  his  eyes  watered, 

corner  of  the  cage  to  secure  it :  but,  and  he  looked  very  like  an  old  gentlc- 

alas  t  ho  had  no  bargain  ;  for,  after  man  maudlin  drunk.    Again  he  sneez- 

giving  it  a  squeeze  or  two,  he  found  ed,  and  being  impatient  at  the  pun- 

his  jaws  almost  fastened  together,  and  gency  and   inconvenience,  he    gave 

gave  a  fearful  squeal.     Another  mon-  vent  to  his  anger  in  a  fearful  roar, 

key  seized  the  nut,  and  pulled  away,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 

until  he  got  something  in  his  mouthy  keepers  and  visitors,  and  induced  them 

which  united  him  by  a  string  to  the  to  come  towards  us. 

first  monkey.                          .  Peter    Schlemihl    observed    their 

Peter  Schlemihl  threw  another  nut,  movement,  and,  again  taking  me  by 

and  after  that  another,  and  another^  tho  arm;  said — **  It  is  time  to  bo  go- 

and  tho  monkeys  became  like  so  many  ing  ;"  and  instantly  we  were  by  the 

infuriated  demons,  scratching,  biting,  side  of  the  ostrich, 

tearing,  and  squealing,  in  their  vain  "  This,'*  said  he,  ''  is  a  gentleman 

endeavours  to    extricate   themselves  of  good  appetite  and  strong  digestion, 

from  Petcr*s  nuts,  which,  instead  of  be-  so  I  will  give  him  something  to  ezef- 

ing   pure  Barcelonas,  were  nothing  else  both,"  taking  from  his  pocket  the 

moreorless  than  the  veritable  bird-lime,  head  of  an  axe,  and  pitching  it  into 

They  tugged  and  tore  to  get  it  out  the  cage  as  we  passed  it. 

of  their  mouths,  and  as  all  hands  were  We  then  came  to  the  elephant,  and 

engaged  in    snatching    and    tearing  as  ho  held  out  his  huge  trunk,  moving 

from  each  other,  and,  in   doing  so,  it  about,  expecting  a  cake  or  some 

5ij^/^  Aii(/jumj>ed  about  in  all  direo^  other  thing  edible,  Peter  Schlemihl 

iiona,  the  whole  chattenng  fnABTmij  pncke^LVkVoiift^etf^'j  Vi^>3cAv^\Yitof 

became  completely  enveloped   in  a  nl*  peiiLVuife* 
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Icnly  I  heard  a  fearful  crash.  We  strolled  towards  that  capacions 

rceived  that  tho  elephant  had     and   conTenieut   market,    St    Jobn't. 

down  hia  inclosure,   and  was      We  entered  and  fnnnd  it  RrnwH«1  • 
;  towards  us  in  the  wildest  fury 
able. 

med  and  ran,  cndcaTOiiring  to 
my  escape,  but  such  was  my 
3d  trepidalion,  that  my  knees 
me,  and   I  could  not  get  for- 

I  seemed  to  be  rooted  to  tbe 

y  Peter  Schlemihl — the  wicked 
)i?hlemihl! — paf  a  me  !  He  look- 
an  overgrown  kangaroo,  and 
fd  lo  bound  away  from  the 
of  his  liiil,  with  the  speed  of  a 
;ve  rocket,  I  heard  the  cle- 
^oming  after  me,  bearing  dowti 
thing  in  his  course.  1  heard 
kins,  and  all  his  keepers,  and 

visitors,  in  full  chase.  I  felt 
'pliant  breathe  upon  me,  and, 

down  with  absolute  terror,  I 
;i  pass  over  mc  in  pursuit  of  his 
tor,  Peter  Schlemihl,  and,  as 
his  feet  pressed  with  agooizing 

upon  mine,  1  fainted  and  be-' 

insensible     to     all     that    was 

c  good  persons,  I  believe,  took 

of  the  gardens,  and  placed  me 
ly  ;  and  I  gradually  recovered 
oecedcd  to  make  the  best  of  my 

Scacombe. 
1=  giiing  along  in  a  very  melan- 
nood,  when  I  felt  a  slap  on  my 
T,  and  Peter  Schlemihl  was 
g  by  my  side,  apparently  as 
■cnt  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 
lal  old  savage  got  vexed !"  said 

dfcd,"  I  replied,  "  he  might 
I  hope  ho  caugiLt  you,  and  re- 
1  jou  for  your  folly." 
hanks  for  your  good  wishei," 
eter,  drily,  "  but  you  see  I  have 
(I.  I  made  a  sutlrien  turn  and 
nongst  the  crowd  of  pursuers, 
'  that  means  I  blinkett  him  ; — 
ere  do  you  think  you  are  going 

iim  going  to  Seacombe,"  1  an- 

Lileed,  my  good  fellow,  you  are 
present,"  said  Peter;  "  I  wish 
I  a  turn  in  tho  market,  and  yon 


tihiy   compelled  to  accompany 
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'^rithout   exchanging   another  word^        ''  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by 

takiug    apoliceinan  ?*'  I  said>  or  rather  (houtr 


f 

J  $Iid  without  the  way  we  were  _  .        ^      _, 

^  tfting  observed  by  me,  until  we  found  eJ,  with  some  alarm ;  fori  although  I 

ourselves  opposite  to  that  magnificent  stated  that  I  could  expect  no  oth^r 

]iDtelt  the  Adelphi.  than  to  be  locked  up  by  the  poUce^ 

,        "  Do  you  know  that  person  ?'*  said  yet  1  felt  any  thing  but  a  wish  to  ao^ 

peter  Schlemihl,  nodding  towards  Mr  qelerate  the  attentiods  of  that  assiduoi^ 

Radley,  the  jolly  looking  landlordj  who  fhUemity  towards  myself. 

was  standing  there  gazing  at  his  house  *'  Mean  ?**  replied  Peter  SohlemiU« 

m^"  do  you  know  that  person  ?"  "  you  left  Seaoombe  under  my  pro^ 

I  knew  him  well  enough,  but  I  was  tection>  and  I  mean  to  return  you  safe 

fUtermined  to  preserve  my  consisten-  back  if  I  can ;  and  as  you  refuse  to  go 

^,  so  1  bluntly  answered,  '<  No/*  with  me,  I  meai^  to  place  you  in  the 

**  It  is  Kadley,  the  landlord  of  that  custody  of  the  police^  on  the  charge 

big  house,**  said  he,  **  a  fine  fellow,  of  breeding  a  riot  in  the  market*  so 

Well,  Radley,"  addressing  that  gen-  that  I  may  have  you  fast  against  the 

tleman,  "  how  do  ?    Trying  to  find  time  when  you  may  be  wanted  ;  and, 

oat  a  spot  where  you  can  hang  a  bit  when  I  have  seen  you  safely  disposed 

more  iron  on  your  house  ?  £h  I  Master  of,  I  mean  to  Inform  youf  wife  wher^ 

Radley  ?  Devilish fondof  iron, Radley  r*  she  may  find  you ;  and  I  mean  to  re« 

Radley  smiled,  and  gave  a  knowing  oommend  that  reapeetable  dozeri  t9 

look,  which  said,  as  plainly  as  look  bring  you  some  ch^ges  of  linen,  an4 

^uld  say,  **  Ah,  Master  Peter  Schle-  other  thiogSj  to  make  you  tolembly 

mibl !  no  amendment  on  your  manners  comfortable  during  the  five  or  UM 

aince  I  saw  you  last.'*  weeks  you  wiU  hav«  to  remain  in  euav 

We  entered  the  house,  and  Peter  tody.** 

Schlemihl  appeared    to  be   as  well  *'  Custody  P*  cried  I,  rising  on  my 

known,  and  as  well  attended  to  by  the  lega— ^'  what  have  I  done  to  meA 

waiters  there,  as  h^  had  before  been  being  placed  in  custody,  beyond  being 


at  the  Mersey  Hotel.  I  heard  no 
order  given,  and  gave  none  myself; 
but  I  suppose  some  sign  or  token  must 
have  passed  from  Peter,  for  presently 
I  snuffed  the  fumes  of  savory  turtle, 
and  a  couple  of  plates,  with  the  usual 
appendages,  were  smoking  on  the 
table  before  us. 

The  turtle  was  exquisite,  and  there 
can  be  no  wonder  that,  after  the  trou- 
bles and  fatigues  that  1  had  undergbne 
in  company  with  Peter  Schlemihl,  I 
enjoyed  my  plate,  and  drained  off  my 
glass  of  punch,  with  almost  more  than 
my  usual  gratification. 

*'  Come,*'  said  Peter  Schlemihl, 
when  wo  bad  finished  our  turtle,  with 
an  air  of  command,  that,  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  1  had  observed  him  to 
assume  towards  me,  but  the  repetition 
of  which  was  not  a  bit  more  agreeable 
because  I  had  previously  observed  it, 
w.<<  Come,"  said  he,  "  time  for  us  to 
trudge." 

**  I  have  trudged  enough,**  I  r^ 
plied,  **  and  am  not  disposed  to  trudge 
any  more.** 

"  You  are  not  ?"  said  he. 


seen  in  company  with  such  an  arrant 
scamp  as  yourself?'* 

**  Hush  I  hush,*'  said  Peter,  "  no 
names — gentlemen  never  use  such  Ian* 
guage — all  should  be  peaee,  and  quiet- 
ness, and  repose,  and  no  excitement- 
such  ebullitions  of  warmth  are  decid- 
edly vulgar.  Here's  your  hat'W 
putting  it  on  my  head>  and  settling 
it,  as  before^  with  the  weight  of  his 
fist.  *'  Now  you  are  better,  you'll 
not  require  a  keeper  yet ; — so  com« 
along!'* 

Taking  my  ana,  we  were  once  more 
on  the  pave,  and  strolling  up  Bold 
Street,  on  our  way*  as  Peter  said«  ta 
Saint  James*s  Cemetery ! 

''  Rather  a  solemn  place  for  a 
lounge  I  *'  said  L 

'*  That*8  all  you  know  of  the  matr 
ter  I  **  replied  Peter — "  really  you  men 
that  live  in  the  country  and  eat  veg»> 
tables,  have  extraordinary  notions  !.^ 
Why,  some  people  consider  it  a  very  in*- 
teresting  and  agreeable  scene.  By  the 
by,  I  met  a  friead  onskdav  last  summer^ 
who  excused  himself  for  not  taking 
a  walk,  by  saying  that  his  brother-ia- 


I  looked  a  positive  confirmatbn  of  law  was  oome  to  Liverpool  in  the  Uat 

the  statement.  stage  cif  eQiiiamption»  and  ha  WM 

^  Waiter  I"  he  called  out,  <'  foteli  gouiff  to  take  i^ntJi  rida  by  way  of 

me  in  a  policeniaa..  this  feiiflw*g  abont  amoriiig  him.    '  And  whan  art  yoa 

to  turn  stupid  on  my  handf.**  going  to taka  At  poor  gantlemanr  ' 
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enquired.  '  To  the  cemetery,'  answer-  encloses  it  in  a  lantern.    He  does  it  to 

ed  he it  is  as  agreeable  a  place  as  answer  his  own  purposes,  and  cares  no- 

any  I  know.     I  was  amused  at  the  things  for  the  public.     But  1  told  you 

idea  of  taking  a  dying  man  to  the  ce-  not  to  be  critical." 

metery  by  way  of  amusing  him,  and  "  This  beautiful  cemeterj',"  said  I, 

was  at  the  trouble  to  go  there  myself  '^  is  an  admirable  adaptation  of  the  old 

to  see  if  the  fact  would  be  as  stated,  stone  quarry,  and  some  of  the  inscrip- 

and  sure  enough  my  friend  and  his  tions  on  the  stones  are  very  affecting.'* 

brother-in-law  made  their  appearance,  '*  No  doubt  they  are,"  replied  Peter 

the  latter  more  dead  than  alive.    He,  Schlcmihl,  ''  to  such  a  spoon  as  you ; 

however,  said  he  was  much  amu<ed,  but  have  yx)u  yet  to  learn  that  in  a 

and  he  seemed  to  take  such  a  fancy  to  churchyard  no  person  is  allowed  to 

the  place,  that,  in  a  fortnight  after-  have  any  other  than  a  good  character, 

wards,  he  was  provided  with  perma-  Death  connects  the  most  contemptible 

Dent  lodgings  there.     So  you  see,"  animals  that  ever  blood  warmed  into 

added  Peter,  "  every  body  is  not  ex-  tender  fathers — affectionate  husbands 

actly  of  your  opinion."  — faithful  wives — dutiful  children,  and 

We  reached  the  cemetery,  and  first  such  like.  The  church  and  the  church- 
went  into  the  little  temple  and  heard  yard  is  the  only  place  to  acquire  a  good 
part  of  the  service  for  the  dead,  deli-  character  graven  in  stone.  Try  your 
vered  in  a  way  that  gave  Peter  Schle-  hand  at  giving  some  scoundrel  hU  due 
mihl,  as  he  said,  a  very  lively  idea  of  in  his  epitapli — venture  to  write  upon 
what  people  mean  when  they  talk  of  a  gravestone  that  on  such  a  day  such  a 
that  service  being  performed.  Ho  person  died,  well  known  to  all  his 
hurried  me  out,  and  along  the  Dead  friends  and  acquaintances  as  the  great- 
Man's  Path,  into  the  cemetery.  est  rascal  that  his  parish  contained  ; 

We  walked  round,  and,  in  the  course  excelling  all  men  in  his  several  voca-  ' 

of  the  lounge,  met  thirteen  incipient  tions  of  swindler,  perjurer,  and  thief. 

Byrons,  aged  from  fifteen  to  nineteen.  Try  your  hand  at  that,  and  see  how 

each  with  a  broad  shirt-collar  turned  the  Church  will  step  forward  to  pre- 

down,  and  open  at  the  front,  to  show  vent  your  telling  the  truth.     If  you 

the  throttle,  with  a  black  bandana  tied  persist  in  your  experiment,  you  will 

sailor- wise.  very  soon  find  yourself  doing  penanco 

Four  were  smoking  cigars  —  real  in  a  white  sheet,  my  gentleman !  for 

lighted   cigars — the    puppies  I — ^^q  saying  any  thing  but  good  of  the 

held  between  their  teeth  imitation  ci-  dead." 

gars,  coloured  brown,  and  painted  red  Peter's  morality  appeared  to  cva- 

at  the  end,   to  appear  like  fire,  and  porate  with  tho  last  sentence ;  and, 

white,  to  appear  like  ashes — the  great*  slipping  his  arm  in  mine,  we  left  the 

er  puppies !     The  remainder  were  in-  cemetery,  and  went  the  shortest  way 

nocent  of  cigar,  either  real  or  imitative,  to  the  docks. 

They  all  looked  melancholy,  bilious,  *'  This  is  a  noble  business-like  line 

and  saffron-coloured,  and  appeared  to  of  docks,  all  things  considered,"  said 

have  been  picking  out  their  respective  Peter  Schlcmihl — **  their  extent  from 

situations  in  the  cemetery.  north  to  south,  and  their  convenient 

Peter  Schlcmihl  seemed  to  think  position  to  the  town  I     But,  confound 

them  too  contemptible  for  a  joke,  for  *em,  they  are    burning  tobacco  by 

ho  passed  them  in  silence,  except  mut-  wholesale  in  that  cursed  warehouse, 

^ring  between  his  teeth,  as  we  ap-  and  the  stench  is  sufficient  to  poison 

nroached  the  last,  *^  This  makes  a  any  thing  human." 

baker's  dozen."  So  saying,  he  hurried  me  from  one 

Peter  stopped  near  the  monument  dock  to  another,  stopping  every  now 

erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr  Huskis-  and  then  to  look  at  some  peculiar  craft, 

8on— "  There,"  said  he,  "  you  may  until  we  found  ourselves  near  the  Cus- 

look,  but  don't  be  critical."  tom-house. 

•*  It  is  a  very  beautiful  statue,"  I  Ho  took  me  round  that  fine  build- 
observed  ;  *'  but,  in  the  name  of  com-  ing,  and  after  examining  and  admir- 
mon  ^enso,  why  did  the  people  of  Li-  ing  it  outside,  he  led  the  way  into 
verpool  enclose  it  in  that  pepper-box  ?"  the  interior,  and  from  one  room  to 

'*  Upon  tho  8Amo  principle,'*  replied  another,  mixing  and  taking  part  in  all 

Peter,  **  tbAt governs  a  man  who,  when  the  m;^ «tocv«&  «itJUKi\daii^  ^3ca  Teoei^t  of 

^e  fakeg  a  lighted  candle  out  of  doors,  c\\s\o\f\,  ^n^ ^«  v(vVsrro% voii^ ^^smo^ 
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rout  of  ships,  with  as  much  noncha-'  engines  were  called  for — a  crowd  col- 

.    lance  as  if  he  had  been  an  inmate  of  lected — a  body  of  police  appeared— 

the  long-room  from  his  birth.  search  commenced    for    the    incen- 

Business  was  in  its  hey  day,  and  the  diary — and,  to  escape  from  the  conse- 

rooms  were   consequently  crowded ;  quenees  of  this  diabolical  act  of  my 

and  I  was  horrified  almost  to  fainting  companion,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way 

when  I  heard  Peter  Schlemihl,  very  to  the  river  side,  and  jumped  into  the 

calmly  and  deliberately,  and  with  great  first  thing  I  came  to  in  the  shape  of  a 

distinctness  of  voice,  ask  me  to  reach  boat,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and 

.    a  great  spring  clock  which  was  sus-  seeing  nothing  but  the  gallows  before 

pended  against  a  wall,  and  put  it  in  me. 

his  pocket !       ^  *'  Cut  the  painter,"  said  Peter  Schle- 
I  looked  at  him  to  see  if  I  could  dis-  mihl — for  to  my  utter  horror  and  dis- 
cover whether  he  really  was  in  earnest,  may  he  was  in  the  boat  likewise — "  cut 
but  he  repeated  his  request  in  a  tone  the  painter,  and  let  her  drift  with  the 
that  seemed  to  say  that  he  would  be  tide."   There  appeared  nothing  better 
'  obeyed,  and  muttered  something  about  to  be  done,  and  I  cut  the  painter,  and 
a  policeman,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  no  shoved  the  boat  off;  and,  as  it  was  ebb 
alternative  but  to  comply.  I  got  upon  tide,  I  very  soon  saw  myself  floating 
a  desk,  and  reached  down  the  abomin-  past  the  Seacombe  Hotel,  with  a  fair 
able  clock,  and  to  my  surprise  it  slipped  prospect  of  going  out  to  sea  in  an  open 
easily  into  his  pocket,  and  to  my  boat,  in  the  company  of  that  most  atro- 
greater  surprise,  no  one  in  the  room  cious  of  all  villains,  Peter  Schlemihl  I 
took  notice  of  the  transaction !  There  was  but  a  single  oar  in  the 
I  hastened  put  of  the  place,  de-  boat ;  and  with  it  Peter  Schlemihl  did 
ter  mined  to  get  away  and  return  to  his  best  to  get  her  from  the  shore,  and 
Seacombe ;  and  was  running  along  the  I  devoutly  hoped  that  somebody  on  the 
Canning  Dock  from  the  Custom-house,  Cheshire  side  of  the  river,  seeing  our 
making  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  distress,  would  come  to  our  relief;  but 
Prince's  Parade,  when  I  felt  a  person  no  such  thing  took  place.  We  neared 
running  alongside  of  me ;  and  turning  the  Rock  Lighthouse — swept  past  it 
my  head,  I  found,  to  my  grief  and  with  the  apparent  speed   of  a  race- 
amazement,  that  I  was  accompanied  horse  ;  and  were  very  soon  at  sea, 
by  Peter  Schlemihl  I  having,  during  our  progress,  seen  the 
He  gave  mc  a  knowing  look ;  and  flames  of  the  warehouse  spread  and 
as  we  trudged  on,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  extend  themselves  into  a  tremendous 
**  This  is  a  nice  clock  we've  got,**  fire. 

9aid  he.  I  was  cold  and  shivery,  and  the 

I  was  ready  to  drop  with  vexation,  rolling  motion  of  the  boat  occasioned 

hut  it  was  of  no  use — it  did  not  in  the  a  swimming  in  my  head,   and    any 

least  disturb  the  equanimity  of  Peter  thing  but  an  agreeable  sensation  in 

Schlemihl.  my  stomach,  and,  by  the  advice  of 

<<  Stop  r'  said  he,  at  length,  seizing  Peter  Schlemihl,  I  lay  down  at  the 

nic  by  the  shoulder — <<  it  is  worse  than  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  fell  into  a 

usclftss  to  waste  our  wind  in  this  way.  doze. 

I  am  going  to  smoke  a  cigar — will  On  awakening,  I  found  we  were  in 
you  have  one  ? — it  is  a  real  good  one."  perfectly  smooHi  water,  upon  the  bo- 
I  was  grown  desperate,  and  was  som  of  which  the  boat  floated  like  a 
glad  of  any  thing  for  a  change ;  so  I  gull,  quite  free  from  progress  or  mo- 
took  a  cigar  and  began  to  smoke  fu-  tion ;  whilst  on  one  hand  was  the  open 
riously.  sea,  and  on  the  other  a  mountainous 
In  this  mood  we  went  on  together,  country,  but  no  house  or  inhabitant 
both  smoking ;  but,  in  my  confusion  of    in  view. 

mind,  1  was  led  by  Peter  Schlemihl  **  Where  are  we  ?'*  I  enquired  from 

past  the  proper  place  of  embarkation  Peter  Schlemihl,  though  I  scarcely 

for  Seacombe,  and  as  we  were  pro-  expected  a  satisfactory  answer. 

ceediug  along  Bath  Street,  he  put  the  **  We  are  off  the  Isle  of  Man/'  an- 

finish  to  my  distress  and  rage»  by  swered  Peter,  ^*  and  in  a  capital  place 

sticking  his  lighted  cigar  into  a  cart-  for  fishing — did  you  ever  fish  off  here?** 

load  of  hemp  that  was  bemg  discharg-  I  answered  in  the  negative, 

ed  at  a  warehouse.  "  You  had  better  be^,**  said  he. 

Instantly  the  whole  was  in  a  blaze        *'  Begin  to  fish  !*'  I  replied,  <<  and 

-^the  warehouse  took  fire — the  fire-  how  am  I  to  accomplish  that  fea* 
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been  under  thig  wicked  man's  care,  as  She  still  says,  "  It  was  all  a  dream!** 

he  calls  it,  I  have  endeavoured  to  con-  The  doctor  still  says,  "  It  was  dis* 

vince  him  of  his  error,  by  narrating  pepsia  and  nightmare,  and  the  result 

fully  and  minutely  the  particulars  of  is  the  gout  I" 

my  unfortunate    ramble  with  Peter  Whilst  I  contend,  with  all  the  con- 

Schlomihl,  but  ho  is  one  of    those  fidence  of  truth,  that  my  ramble  with 

thoroughly  obstinate  men  upon  whom  Poter  Schlemihl  was  a  real  and  bona 

reason  and     argument    are    thrown  Jide  ramble ! 

away  ;  and  my  wife,  I  am  sorry  to  Which  do  you  think  is  right  ? 

aay,  is  equally  hard  to  be  convinced. 


MUSIC  AND  FRIENDS. 

Muchos  van  por  lana  y  Tuelren  trasquiLidos. 
Many  go  for  wool  and  return  thorn. 


That  Mr  William  Gardiner,  of  the 
house  of  Gardiner  and  Son,  of  Lei- 
cester, hosiers  and  stocking-makers, 
is  a  most  respectable  tradesman  and 
a  pleasant  member  of  society,  is  a 
proposition  which  we  are  willing 
to  assume,  and  which  few  of  our 
readers  may  be  able  to  deny.  But 
why  Mr  William  Gardiner,  of  Gardi- 
ner and  Son,  should  publish  two  stout 
octavo  volumes,  containing  his  per- 
sonal recollections,  is  a  riddle,  which, 
even  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  pub- 
lication, wo  are  unable  to  solve.  We 
do  not  discover  that  this  gentleman 
has  either  encountered  any  adventures 
which  it  can  interest  mankind  to  learn, 
or  that  he  is  in  possession  of  any  views 
or  information,  which  might  not  have 
descended  with  him  to  the  grave, 
without  the  world  being  a  loser.  Wo 
cannot  admit  that  the  circumstances 
of  Mr  Gardiner  having  previously 
put  some  stupid  words  of  his  own  to 
the  music  of  others,  of  his  having 
added  fantastical  notes  to  apocryphal 
lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  or  of  his 
having  written  a  stupid  and  drivelling 
book  on  the  music  of  Nature,  can  af- 
ford either  justification  or  apology  for 
the  course  now  pursued.  Many  a  man 
may  be  allowed  to  join  in  conversation 
who  has  no  right  to  make  himself  the 
theme.  Many  a  man  may  offer  his 
humble  contribution  to  the  stock  of 
literature,  in  whom  an  attempt  at 
autobiography  can  only  be  regarded 
as  downright  impudence.  But  having 
paid  our  four-and-twenty  shillings  for 
the  volumes,  we  are  determined  to  have 
our  value  out  of  Mr  Wm.  Gardiner : 
as,  if  we  cannot  get  instruction  from 


tho  book,  we  shall  endeavour  to  ex- 
tract amusement ;  and  as  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  laugh  wifh  Mr 
Gardiner,  let  us  even  try  to  laugh  a 
little  at  him. 

Not  content  with  introducing  liim- 
self  to  our  notice,  Mr  Gardiner  is  de- 
termined to  make  us  hand  and  glove 
with  his  relations.  We  are,  accord- 
ingly, presented  to  old  Thomas  and 
young  Thomas,  the  grandfather  and 
father  of  our  hero.  The  family,  it 
appears,  were  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian congregation,  or  Great  Meet- 
ting,  of  Leicester ;  but,  alas  for  evil 
communication,  there  is  strong  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  autobiographer 
came  soon  to  look  with  contempt  on 
puritanical  opinions,  and  ultimately  to 
view  with  indulgent  toleration  the 
heresies  of  Sociuianism  itself.  We 
greatly  question,  at  least,  whether  Mr 
Gardiner*s  book  will  elicit  much  sym- 
pathy from  his  fellow  Presbyterians 
on  this  side  of  the  Tweed.  The  prin- 
cipal topic  in  his  account  of  Leicester 
Presbyterianism,is  the  great  progress 
which  was  made  by  the  congregation 
in  psalmody.  "  Our  forefathers,"  ho 
tells  us,  *'  were  so  rigid  in  avoiding 
every  ceremony  of  tho  Church,  that 
they  would  not  allow  the  use  of  a 
musical  instrument  to  set  the  tune, 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  clerk 
to  give  a  flourish  upon  his  voice  before 
he  commenced.  The  clerk  in  tho 
Great  Meeting,  however,  was  a  person 
of  more  discreet  manners ;  and,  by  way 
of  pitching  the  key  gently,  sounded 
the  bottom  of  a  brass  canf//esfick,*\i\ 
the  shape  of  a  bell.'*  Gradually,  "  as 
some    of  tho    most    intelligent  and 
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wealthy  families  attended  this  place,  tells  us^  was  prompted  hy  an  affair  cf 

and  the  taste  for  music  improved,  the  love  rather  than  ambition.  '<It  became 

direction  of  the  psalmody  was  taken  a  favourite,  and  I  had  the  supreme 

from  the  clerk,  and  given  to  a  few  gratification  to  know  that  it  was  ad- 

qualified  persons.     A  choir  was  thus  mired  by  the  object  of  my  adoration  I  ^* 

formed,  of  which  my  father  took  the  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  good 

lead.     At  this  time  he  had  just  pur-  taste  of  this  statement,  or  the  high  de- 

cbased  Dr  Croft's  work,  entitled  Mu»  votional   feelings    under  whicb    this 

sica  Sacra,  a  collection  of  anthems,  coup  d'essai  of  the  author  of  the  Sa~ 

which  could  not  be  performed  without  cred  Melodies  must  thus  have  been 

an  instrumental  bass,  and  the  society  composed.     We  must  pass  over  with 

consented  that  a  bass  viol  should  be  still  slighter  notice  the  history  of  his 

procured  of  Baruch  Norman,  for  this  early  acquaintance  with  Sir  Richard 

purpose."  Phillips  and  Mr  Daniel  Lambert,  two 

Mr  Gardiner  made  his  appearance  of  the  greatest  and  heaviest  men  in 
on  the  scene,  about  ten  years  after  the  their    respective     departments    that 
bass  fiddle,  or  on  the  15th  of  March,  England  has  produced.     It  would  be 
1770.     While  thus  particular  as  to  the  injustice,  however,  to  Mr  Gardiner, 
period  of  his  birth,  however,  he  is  to  omit  the  following   philosophical 
shamefully  negligent  as  to  some  other  observations  on  the  superior  import- 
dates.     For  instance,  the  time  of  the  ance  of  infancy,  as  compared  with  the 
following  anecdote  is  left  in  consider^  remainder  of  our  existence.     ''  Lord 
able  obscurity,  though  the  uncertainty  Brougham  has  asserted  that  we  learn 
is  calculated  to  affect  in  a  very  delicate  more  in  the  first  six  years  of  our  life 
point,  the  reputation  of  a  lady  who  than  afterwards,  though  we  live  to  a 
once  enjoyed  some  celebrity.  "Having  hundred.     Probably  this  is  true;  we 
been  put  into  a  suit  of  nankeen,  which  learn  to  speak  our  own  language,  and 
had  a  smart  appearance,  Dr  Arnold,  that  more  perfectly  than  foreigners 
our  near  neighbour,  requested  to  have  could  do  in  a  life.    We  learn  the  qua- 
ray  clothes  tried  on  his  son,  who  was  lity  of  things,  whether  they  are  largo 
of  the  same  age.     For  this  purpose  I  or  small,  rough  or  smooth,  their  shape 
was  carried  in  the  morning  to  the  Doc-  and  colour;  whether  they  are  near 
tor*s  house,  stripped  and  j9v/tii/o6e£//o  to  us  or  distant;  their  lightness  or 
t/ie  historian  Mrs  Macauley,**  Oddly  weight ;  their  smell  and  taste,  and  the 
enough,  Mr  Gardiner  ascribes  to  this  sounds  they  utter ;  and  we  learn  to 
event  the  origin  of  his  taste  for  melo-  call  every  thing  by  its  right  name.'* 
dious  sounds,  having  been  greatly  de-  Mr  Gardiner  might  have  added  that 
lighted  on  the  occasion,  with  <'  the  the   accomplishment  which    he   has 
chimes  of  a  musical  clock  which  stood  last  mentioned  is  but  too  frequently 
by  the  bedside.'*     We  should,  our-  lost  in  after  life.     In  the  same  ori- 
sel  ves,  however,  have  been  inclined  to  giual  strain  we  are  apprised  that  **  the 
ascribe  to  this  bedding  a  musical  pro-  bent  of  our  minds  greatly  depends 
pensity  of  another  kind,  of  which  the  upon  example  and  early  associations  ;** 
most  ordinary  variety  is  erroneously  in  proof  of  which  it  is  stated  that 
supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  Scotland,  Mr  Gardiner's  musical  *taste  is  to  be 
but  of  which  we  can  easily  discover  ascribed  to  the  habits  of  his  father, 
a  modified  form  in  our  author*s  pru-  who  sang  and  played  upon  the  violon- 
rient  attachment  to  liberal  opinions  in  cello  ;   while  his  other  accomplish- 
politics.     Whiggery,  it  is  well  known,  ments  are  traced  to  his  associating  with 
like  the  other  impurities  in  the  blood  "  a  gentleman  I  much  esteemed,  Mr 
to  which  we  have  referred,  is  readily  Coltman,  senior,  my  father's  partner 
communicated  by  the  skin,  and  we  in  trade.    I  was  ten  years  of  age  when 
know  of  few  persons  (not  excepting  this  connexion  took  place ;  and,  from 
Miss  Martineau  herself)  from  whose  the  first  moment  I  fell  into  the  com- 
vicinity  the  infection  would  be  likely  to  pany  of  this  gentleman,  I  was  struck 
be  caught  in  a  worse  shape  than  from  with  the  great  superiority  of  his  con- 
that  democratical  blue-stocking,  Kate  versational  powers.**  **  1  he  brilliancy 
Macauley.                                            •   of  his   imagination,'*  he  adds,  **  re- 

We  pass  over  many  interestinff  in-  minded  me  of  Burke.'*     Mr  Gardiner 

cidents  in  our  hero's  early  life,  and  can  must  have  been  a  remarkabW  V\^^  V^ 

only  notice,  in  a  cursory  manner,  his  have  ac(\u\re^  ^o^wV^  wi^^'^x^^y^J^^'^ 
composition  ofapsahn  tune  under  the    of  coTiNetaa^\OTi«\  ^^"^«t^>  «sA  '^^IJ^V 
uamao/Piixton;  an  effusion  which,  he    ve  pT^xmve,  Va^e  \««a  ^^^'sssssXw 
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with  Burke  in  a  prerious  state  of  ez- 
istencey  so  as  to  be  thus  platonicallj 
reminded  of  him  by  his  father's  part- 
ner. One  of  Mr  Coltman's  great 
friends  was  Dr  Priestfej,  who,  we  are 
grarely  told  by  our  antobiographery 
<*  was  the  greatest  philosopher^  New- 
ton excepted,  that  Mm  country  or 
any  other  has  prodaeed!  **  This  is 
pretty  strong  r  Pythagoras^  Aristotle, 
Arehimedesy  Copemiens,  Galileo, 
Napier,  Boyle,  Black,  and  Franklin, 
not  to  mention  the  greatest  names 
in  ethical  or  metaphysical  science, 
which  Mr  Gardiner  would  exclude, 
perhaps,  from  the  appellation  of  phi- 
losophy, must  all  hide  their  diminished 
heads  before  Dr  Priestley.  For  this 
honour,  we  suspect,  Dr  Priestley  is  less 
indebted  to  his  scientific  diseoTeries, 
than  to  the  circumstances  that  he  was 
a  dissenting  parson,  an  apostle  of  the 
French  RoTolution,  and  a  friend  of 
Mr  Coltman,  senior,  **  my  father's 
partner  in  trade.** 

The  whole  complexion  of  Mr  Gar- 
diner's book  points  him  out  as  one  of 
those  unhappy  persons  who,  with  weak 
stomachs  and  weaker  understandings, 
are  easily  made  proselytes  to  the  ▼&- 
riotts  forms  of  folly  and  fanaticism  in 
which  sqneamishness  exhibits  itself-* 
-  such  as,  abstinence  from  animal  food, 
adTocacy  of  the  abolition  of  capital  pu- 
nishments, tee-totalism,  free  trade,  the 
Yolnntary  principle,  and  laxity,  under 
the  name  of  liberty,  of  conscience. 
Mr  Gardiner,  at  an  early  period,  em- 
braced the  first-mentioned  of  these 
absurdities,  of  which,  however,  he 
was  somewhat  roughly  cured  by  one 
*'  Master  Brooke.** 

"  I  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  visiting 
Mr  Brooke,  and  had  great  pleasure  in  his 
company.  Having  read  Dr  Lardner*s 
reasons  for  not  eating  animal  food,  I  be- 
came a  convert,  and  for  three  years  Hred 
entirely  npon  milk  and  Tegetable  diet. 
One  eTening,  when  I  was  sopping  with 
him,  a  heef-steak  was  placed  upon  the 
table;  and,  on  being  helped,  I  said, 
"  Tou  know,  sir,  I  don't  eat  meat  ;'*  but 
ke  sternly  insisted  upon  my  partaking  of 
ift»  and  immediately,  firom  underneath  the 
enah&on  of  the  sofi^  drew  out  a  brace 
of  kofte -pistols,  and  declared  he  would 
shoot  me  through  the  head,  if  I  did  not 
comply.  Knowing  him  to  be  an  eccen- 
tric man*  with  the  muzzle  at  my  forehead, 
I  thought  it  wise  to  begin ;  and  after  the 
HfBt  mouthdiU  he  exclaimed,  *'  There, 
sir,  I  hMve  saved  your  life !  I  look  Che 
ssme  fyollah  resoJytlon  into  my  head,  and 
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self.*'  After  this  adventure,  I  g»ve  up  my 
abstemious  plan,  and  resumed  my  former 
mode  of  living.  I  felt  no  diminution  of 
my  spirits  or  bodily  health  in  any  part  of 
my  three  years  of  abstinenee,  and  my  in- 
tellecta,  perhaps,  were  rather  brighter." 

It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if,  under 
any  regimen,  they  were  more  dull 
than  they  now  are.    But  the  obeerv- 
ance  of  a  Brahminical  diet  is  not  the 
only  symptom  of  a  disordered  system 
that  Mr  Uardincr  has  exhibited.     Li. 
beralism  in  politics  and  religion  is  hx 
more  deplorable ;  and  it  would  have 
been  well  for  Mr  Gardiner  if,  in  early 
life,  he  had  come  in  contact  with  our 
friend    Christopher's    crutch,    which 
might  have  cured  him  of  his  propen- 
sity to  sympathize  with  Pidnes  and 
Priestleys,  to  whine  over  a  French 
war,  and  to  calumniate  George  the 
Third,  as  effectually  as  Mr  Brooke's  pis- 
tol converted  him  from  eating  no  meat. 
We  presume  that  Mr   Gardiner's 
pretensions  to  be  an  autobiographer 
are  founded  chiefly  on  his  musical 
attainments.     Let  us  enquire  a  little, 
therefore,  of  what  order  these  are. 
Mr  Gardiner,  for  aught  we  know,  is 
possessed  of  a  tolerable  ear,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  having 
now  dabbled  in  music  for  about  balf^ 
a*century,  partly  as  an  amateur,  and 
partly  as  a  professional  bookmaker,  he 
has  acquired  enough  of  familiarity  with 
the  subject  to  enable   him  to  dog- 
matise upon  it,  and  enough  of  know- 
ledge to  help  him  to  blunder.     His 
main  peculiarity  seems  to  consist  in  a 
silly  and  insatiable  appetite  for  jing- 
ling  and  jumping  melodies,  such  as 
would  best  befit  a  barrel  organ,  or  set 
in  motion  the  feet  and  sticks  of  a  pro- 
vincial pit  on  a  Saturday  night.  This 
taste  has  led  him  to  swell  the  bulk,  at 
the  same  time  that  ho  increases  the 
price,  of  his  volumes,  by  engravings 
of  numerous  airs,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing or  similar  tunes  form  a  considera- 
ble   proportion  :     "  C'est    Tamour," 
««  Cherry-ripe,"  "  Come,    cheer  up, 
my    lads,"    "  Fve   been    roaming,'* 
"  The  White  Cockade,"  &c.     To  the 
higher  qualities  of  musical  expression 
we  take  Mr  Gardiner  to  be  wholly  in- 
different, and  we  desire  no  better  proof 
of  our  opinion  than  his  account  of  tlie 
Festival  in  Westminster   Abbey,  in 
1791,  at  which  this  harmonious  hosier 
was  present,  but  of  which  his  dcserip- 
Wonvs  te,\M>ate  <iC  every  trace  either 
ot  %ei»ie  Qt  fkl  wnv^i^Vi .    ^>t\^  V&fe- 
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of  Handel  itself^  t  nobler  or  more  bat  no  one  dared  to  hint  at  the  offendeF. 

stirring  scene  than  that  irhich  West-  The  next  day,  thete  lawleii  gentlemen  pot 

minster   Abbey  then    presented,  for  'wm/y  penny-worth  of  haljpeneo  into  tko 

lovers  of  music  of  the  highest  class,  '""^  «/  *»«  JiddU,  th«  rattling  of  which 

can   scarcely   be   conceived,  and  ire  "'  -fi^*^  enraged  him,  but  he  contentedly 

should  have  expected  that  the  com-  "**  ^^"^^  *°**  pocketed  the  affront.     The 

piler  of  Judah,  and  the  editor  of  the  orcbettra  wa*  so  very  eteep,  thet  it  was 

Sacred  Melodies,  would  have  assumed  ^nK««>»>  ^o  «o™«  ^^o^n,  and  some  acd- 

a  virtue  if  he  had  it  not,  and  have  made  ''•"^  ^^^  P**^ '  °?®..7"  **^  *  ludlcrpaa 

some  attempt,  if  not  to  inspire  his  rea-  P*^""'  ,,  ^  P*"?°  ^'^ »"».  "P^"*  ^l^"*^}* 

dors  with  an  impressive  feeing  of  this  ^^'  "^J  '^^  ^  '^  "*^^'  ^^fnedmtey  rf,f . 

noble   occasion,  at  least  to  show  that  J/V;ar«f;    noting    was   seen  ofh^m  but 

his  own  state  of  mind  had  not  been  ^ZTSaZ   na  Z^Jl  'Itl^^t.'!' 

.  m    ,.       g^  T  tor  some  time,  no  one  could  assist  him 

unworthy  of  it.  Compare,  reader,  fo^  Uugbing.  Hay.ln  was  present  at  this 
with  your  lowest  Idea  of  what  it  ought  performance;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  teles, 
to  have  been,  the  following  account  cope,  planted  on  a  stand  near  the  ketUe- 
of  these  divine  performances,  which  drums,  I  saw  the  composer  near  the  King's 
prompted  and  inspired  Haydn  to  pro-  box.  The  performance  attracted  persona 
duco  his  Creation,  but  which  failed  to  from  all  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  such  was 
elevate  the  soul  of  Mr  William  Gardi-  the  demand  for  tickets,  that,  in  some  in- 
ner above  the  dust  and  the  drivel  in  stances,  a  single  one  was  sold  for  L.SO. 
which  he  delights  to  dwell.  It  is  some  The  female  fashions  of  the  day  were  found 
fifty  degrees  more  vulgar  and  destitute  highly  inconvenient,  particularly  the  head- 
of  feeling  than  the  worst  part  of  Pepya*  dresses ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  no  caps 
Theatrical  Criticisms,  while  it  must  should  be  admitted  of  a  larger  sixe  than 
be  recollected  that  Pepys  had  the  mo-  ^^«  pattern  exhibited  at  the  Lord  Cham- 
desty  to  consign  to  the  obscurity  of  herWn's office.  Aseveryone  wore  powder, 
Ojp/iea  and  the  concealment  of  a  hole  notwithstanding  a  vaat  inilux  of  hairdresa. 
in  the  wall  what  Mr  Gardiner  pub-  J"  from  the  countiy.  such  was  Uie  demand 

lishes  with  self-complacency.  l""'  t    ?*  ''"'It'*?'  t^  ^"^  ^fu"  "^'" 

'^  ^  ted  to  have  their  hair  dressed  the  previoua 

'*  On  entering  the  Abbey,  the  magnitude  evening,  and  sat  up  all  night  to  be  ready 

of  the  orchestra  filled  me  with  surprise ;  for  the  early  admission  in  the  morning." 
it  ro«  nj«ly  to  the  top  of  the  wert  win-         ^^  .      ^  Westminster  Abbey, 

dow,  and  above  the  arches  of  the  main  sjj  au  a  t^ 

aiale.     There  was,  on  each  ride,  a  tier  of  ^"^^'  «^°"  *^  *»*^«  °*^^«  ";?  ^I"- 

projecUng  galleries,  in  one  of  which  I  was  P^^«"'^/^  ^°  ^.^"^  author  compared  with 

placed.     Above  us  were  the  trumpeters,  f"**  J®  derived  at  the  same  nenod 

who  had  appended  to  their  instnimenU  from  Hummel  8  performance  of  the  po- 

richly  embossed  banners  worked  in  silver  P^lar  air  of  the  "  Ploughboy,'  which 

and  gold,  and  we  had  flags  of  the  same  de-  "^  introduced  into  a  sonata,and  played 

scription,  which  gave  the  whole  a  gorgeous  "  with  inimitable  variations  ! " 
and  magnificent  appearance.  The  arrange-         The  fact  is,  that  Mr  Gardiner  has 

mentofthe  performers  was  admirable,  par-  no  perception  or  appreciation  what- 

ticulorly  that  of  the  soprani.     The  young  ever  of  great  music — of  music  in  itf 

ladies  were  placed  upon  a  frame- work  in  highest  meaning,  as  the  exponent  of 

the  centre  of  the  band,  in  the  form  of  a  the  loftiest  emotions  of  the  mind :  as 

pyramid,  as  you  see  flowcr-pots  set  up  for  the  food  of  the  purest  and  sublimest 

show.     This  greatly  improved  the  muaieal  longings  of  the  heart  and  imagination. 

effect.     The  band  was  a  thousand  strong,  Sensual  or  mechanical  ideas  are  all  that 

ably  conducted  by  Jotiah  Bates,  upon  the  jj  conveys  to  him— it  tickles  his  ear  to 

organ.     It  was  directed,  that  during  the  ^^^^  ^^  -^^  tones— it  flatters  his  vanity 

ehorusM,  no  one  should  desist  from  R^ay-  ^^^^  y^^  ^^  perceive  its  structure  ;  but 

^°«\°'"^^^'^-   ^?  ^**^\?J*^*  "^*f  of  its  moral  power,  of  its  inteUectual 

Tunn(?).  having  d-obeyedlU.  command,  j^flu  oAts  spirit,  of  its  poetry, 

one  of  those  precio«  youths,  the  Ashleyi^  as  ignorant*^  as  the  raggedcit 

n  aloud  chorus  ^J^  down  hu  coat  to  ^     .  ^f  ^^^^^   a  thistle, 

the  seat,  ana  on  his  getting  up,  he  tore  ^^""^^j       ^  n   j  u*  ^     ai 

cffthellp.     Pachirota  was  ringing  at  the  According  y,  we  find  hina  constently 

time.  whVn  the  Italian,  in  aireit  rage,  ^^^^«  **  the  ancient  school  of  mu- 

called  out,  Gotdemt  Got  dan  I  wo  loud,  "c,  and  setUng  up  the  modern  in 

that  it  rang  through  the  Abbey,  and  lU  opposition  to  It,     Ttvu&  va.  v^^^^uzci^ 

tracted  the  attenUon  of  the   King,  who  of «  TViefloti>L%^\i^\\*W^\iv>»^^^ 

dispatched  Lord  Snndwich  into  tha  orchet-  Usda!*  ipeiYvft.^  ^^  tMWX  \S«A««  ^^ 

tTM  to  loam  tbo  cMdaeof  this  disturbance ;  toucbing  «itnXxL  >^«X  «^^^  ro^*^  ^^ 
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human  ear>  or  penetrated  to  a  human  prating  either  of  poetry  or  of  music, 
heart,  and  which  Mr  Gardiner  himself  or  aspiring  to  do  more  than  to  bring 
is  afraid  to  disparage,  he  priuses  it  them  a  sight  of  his  best  worsted  stock* 
by  the  appropriate  observation,  that  it  ings  for  the  winter,  "  men's  size." 
has  "  the  dratnatic  force  of  a  modem  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  from  what 
composition!  **  we  have  said,  that  we  presume  to  place 
We  strongly  suspect,  indeed,  that  the  name  of  Mozart,  or  any  other 
Mr  Gardiner  greatly  prefers  Home  to  name  in  music,  however  high,  in  corn- 
Handel,  and  chiefly  admires  Haydn's  petition  with  that  of  any  faithful  and 
chorus  of  the  *^  Heavens  are  telling,**  genuine  poet.  One  moral  saying  in 
because  it  resembles  the  **  Lass  of  articulate  speech,  one  heaven-de- 
Richmond  Hill  ;**  of  which,  by  the  scended  precept  (let  it  be  r»»»fi  <rt«ur«v 
by,  he  has  given  us  a  set  so  accen-  for  Mr  Gardiner's  sake),  whether  in 
tuated  that  we  defy  the  most  perfect  prose  or  rhyme,  is  worth,  in  sterling 
master  of  the  syncope  to  sing  it.  Of  value,  all  that  cither  music,  painting, 
his  correct  estimato  of  Mozart,  an  or  sculpture,  has  ever  contributed  to 
opinion  may  bo  formed  from  the  cir-  the  advantage  of  mankind.  Poetry, 
enmstance  that,  in  drawing  a  parallel  which  is  Wisdom  in  her  most  lovely 
between  music,  poetry,  and  painting,  and  alluring  shape,  is  tho  mistress  of 
he  assigns  as  Mozart's  companions,  all  tho  arts,  and  is  so  immeasurably 
in  the  one  Barrett,  and  in  the  other  their  superior,  that  no  standard  of 
Cowper.  To  assimilate  Mozart  to  a  commensuration  between  them  can  be 
mere  landscape  painter,  however  truth-  discovered.  Truth  must  ever  take 
ful  and  pleasing,  and  particularly  to  precedence  of  beauty :  truth  and 
ono  whose  peculiar  department  is  that  beauty  combined,  must  be  preferred  to 
of  mere  grace  and  of  beauty,  without  beauty  by  herself,  or  beauty  in  such  a 
any  attempt  at  grandeur — in  short,  an  form  as  can  convey  instruction  in  but 
English  imitator  of  Claude  in  water  faint  and  inarticulate  language.  It  is 
colours,  is  as  absurd  as  if  he  had  not  we,  but  ^Ir  Gardiner,  who  has 
compared  Niel  Gow  to  Michael  An-  instituted  the  comparison ;  and  we 
gelo.  But  really  the  other  branch  criticise  it  merely  upon  the  principle, 
of  the  analogy  is  still  more  ridiculous,  not  of  comparing  Mozart  with  Cow- 
Cowper  and  Mozart !  what  a  com-  per,  but  of  determining  whether  their 
parison!  what  a  contrast!  Heaven  relative  places  in  their  several  de- 
forbid  that  we  should  name  the  name  partments  are  similar  and  correspond- 
of  Cowper  without  a  just  tribute  to  mg.  We  humbly  conceive  that  they  are 
the  merits  of  a  good  and  a  great  poet,  altogether  different,  and  at  variance. 
His  admirable  sense,  his  thorough  The  genius  of  Mozart,  it  will  now 
knowledge  of  tho  heart,  in  its  common  be  generally  admitted,  is  tho  greatest, 
domestic  and  social  relations,  his  love  save  one,  that  has  appeared  in  the  his- 
of  virtue,  his  love  of  nature — make  tory  of  musical  composition.  Handel 
him  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  teachers  alone  is  his  equal,  his  superior.  These 
that  have  ever  enlightened  his  fellow-  two  divine  orbs  of  harmony  are,  in 
creatures ;  and  he  had  imagination  and  power  and  splendour,  as  far  above  all 
diction  more  than  enough  to  suit  his  competitors,  as  the  sun  and  moon  ei- 
wants  and  wishes,  and  a  real  origina-  ceed  the  lesser  lights  of  heaven.  Haydn 
lity,  amidst  an  age  of  imitation,  which  and  Beethoven,  noble  as  they  arc,  arc 
entitle  him  to  the  name  of  a  true  poet  vet  but  as  -brilliant  stars,  that  disap- 


apprehend  not.    No  person  that  knew  thi^k,  been  attempted,  and  the  task 

them  both  could  compare  them  to-  would  be  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty. 

f  ether ;  but  Mr  Gardiner,  we  suspect.  To  estimate  judiciously  their  relative 

nows  neither.     The  Task  is  no  more  merits  in  originality  and  in  power, 

like  Don    Giovanni  or    the  Nozze,  their  several  characteristies,  the  effect 

than  John  Gilpin  is  like  the  Zauber-  which  each  had  on  tho  progress  of 

flote.  In  no  one  point  do  Mozart  and  musical  taste,  the  effect  which  the 

Cowper  agree,  except  in  this,  that  earlier  had  upon  tho  later  composer, 

ibey  were  both  men  of  genius  and  would  be  a  pleasing  as  well  as  a  pro- 

latellect,  who,  if  their  good-natuTQ  fvlahle  employment  for  any  one  who 

bdd  suffered  them,  would  have  kicked  co\]\d\>tui^  \k)  xS^e  VQ\]»\^\.\iQ>^\\t&T&ry 

Mr  Gardiner  out  of  their  company  for  aixd  m«n^^<^  UJ^^'oX^    tVi^  ^^kba^Na. 
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its  full  developcment^  is  beyond  our  Handel  down  as  the  Milton  of  music  • 
own  powers  as  much,  probably,  as  it  but,  perhaps,  with  less  luxuriance  of 
would  be  beyond  Mr  Gardiner's.  We  imagination,  and  a  still  more  severe 
shall  venture,  however,  to  notice  a  simplicity  of  style.  Nothing  can  be 
few  more  obvious  points  of  compari-  conceived  more  characteristically  Mil- 
son.  Each  of  these  great  masters  was  tonic  than  the  whole  oratorio  of 
admirable  as  much  for  science  as  for  Sampson,  and  more  especially  that 
genius,  for  melody  as  for  harmony,  noble  air,  Total  Eclipse,  which  Ilan- 
iur  sublimity  as  for  sweetness.  Han-  del,  in  the  blindness  of  his  latter  years, 
del  had  less  variety  of  expression  than  must  have  reviewed  with  feelings  near 
Mozart,  but  the  style  in  which  he  ex«  akin  to  those  that  crowded  upon  Mil- 
celled  was  the  highest  of  all.  Mozart  ton's  mind  when  brooding  over  his 
was  alike  at  home  in  depicting  all  the  own  bereavement.  Mozart,  we  would 
more  earthly  passions  of  our  nature —  venture  to  designate  as  the  Virgil  of 
love,  fear,  joy,  despair.  Handel  chief-  melody  —  tender,  graceful,  majestic, 
ly  excelled  In  expressing  those  pure  sublime  —  now  leading  us  through 
and  solemn  emotions  which  elevate  green  and  gladsome  pastures — now 
our  nature  above  itself.  Mozart  is,  through  the  dark  and  dreamy  shadows 
at  least  to  modern  ears,  more  full  and  of  an  unearthly  world :  here  awing 
flowing ;  but  the  stream  of  his  com-  us  by  the  terrors  of  supernatural 
position  has  somewhat  too  much  of  agency,  or  the  tortures  of  guilty  de- 
an instrumental  character.  Handel  spair:  there  melting  us  to  pity,  by 
is  pre-eminently  vocal :  his  music  is  the  sorrows  of  bereaved  affection,  or 
not  merely  expressive  but  articulate :  the  pangs  of  deserted  love, 
it  does  not  breathe  but  speak.  Mozart,  If  any  thing  that  we  have  said  is 
we  cannot  help  thiaking,  was  unfortu-  fanciful  or  fallacious,  we  are,  at  least, 
nate  in  his  chief  subjects.  His  soul  was  certain,  that  if  we  know  little  of  the 
iitted  for  better  things  than  to  drama-  matter,  Mr  Gardiner  knows  less. 
tise  the  silly  or  libertine  intrigues  of  If  Mozart*s  writings  are  not  like  the 
Spanish  barbers  or  grandees.  Yet  Eclogues  or  the  i£neid,  they  are,  at 
he  has  risen  infinitely  beyond  his  mat-  least,  like  truth,  or  the  Tirocinium, 
ter,  and  has  produced  the  highest  pu-  Revenons  doncti  nos  moutons.  Let  us 
rity  and  sublimity  out  of  folly  and  return  to  our  "  fleecy  care,"  and  have 
duLness.  Handel  had  little  dramatic  another  pull  at  the  Hosier, 
power,  and  by  an  involuntary  impulse  Thank  you,  Mr  Gardiner,  for  some 
originally  wrote  some  of  his  finest  sa-  part  of  your  theory.  If  our  melodies, 
crcd  pieces  to  stage-compositions,  for  like  our  kilts,  are  Roman,  we  can 
which  they  were  comparatively  inap-  boast  of  the  oldest  music,  as  well  as 
propriate.  Ho  found  at  last,  however,  costume,  in  modem  Europe.  We 
in  the  sound  feeling  and  generous  pa-  wonder  whether  Mr  Gardiner  has  read 
tronage  of  an  English  public,  an  op-  Mr  Dauney's  book,  and  with  what 
portunity  to  exert  his  peculiar  and  feelings  he  has  found  his  own  views  of 
unrivalled  talents,  more  ifavourable  Scottish  musical  history  confirmed  by 
than  any  that  his  successor  ever  en-  the  formidable  facts  there  estab- 
joyed.  From  any  comparison  between  lished. 

them  wo  would  wholly  exclude  the        We  have  neither  time  nor  temper 

choruses  of  Handel,  as  these  stand  by  to  follow  Mr  Gardiner  through  all  his 

themselves,  without  any  thing  that  ex-  blunders  and  absurdities ;   but  shall 

ists,  aut  simile  aut  secundum.    And  it  content  ourselves  with  making  a  few 

is  the  greatest  proof  of  HandeFs  ge-  further  extracts,  with  as  little  com- 

nius,  that  even  without  these,  his  supe-  mentary  as  possible, 
riority  must  be  conceded.     It  is  emi-  „  ^he  Chask  ;•'  o»,  Gaiu>ik« 

nently  to  Mozart  s  credit  that  he  ac-  vertus  Gilpik 

knowledged  Handel  for  bis  master ;        „  ^^^  ^.^^         ^    j^^^;^,     ^j  ^^^^ 

and  while  we  comment  on  the  differ-  ^^^  de.cription  iTwend  gave  of  the  delight, 

ence  between  them,  we  should  ever  ^^  ^^e  chue  in  LeicetieTshire,  they  deker- 

remcmber  that  Handel  lived  to  the  „i„^d  ^^  pty  a  vbit  to  our  gr«en  fields  th« 

mature  age  of  75,  while  Mozart  .died  following  leason.    In  November  the  eham- 

^^  ^^*  pioni  arrived,  triih  hones,  groome^  and  Us^i- 

Ifweare  to  assimilate  these  illus-  que|i.    Fmd\n%  t\A\\iiwkTtf^\Mn!Mt>'dftw| 

trious  composers  to  any  of  the  far  •xpTe%%edp««!twii^t\i%«xm)  ^vqX^^m^ 
greater  lights  of  the  world  in  the  de-     and  inaUud  u^oa  m<ttaTi^t>%  ^«  ^^  ^^ 
partmcnt  of  poetry,  we  should  set     thew  %tt«^t,  mi^  \\»!t  \  ^w^^  %»*^v«t 
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vr^  .»M.<i*i»;ffi<r  nf  ihA  ADorti     ed  the  inn,  I  desired  to  go  to  bed,  as  I 

of  the   »•"•'"  towimeuth.    the  French  for  »  wanning  p»n.    Addreii. 

S:^r.7^Jri-rg  l     I "«  m.»nt«l  on  a    ing  myself  to  the  //fc  *  cWre.  I  »ld 
ngbt  01  inrowiDg  ou.  .levited     *  Apporiez   moi   votre  imtrument  pour  U 

S^it7«ug  V."  od  r'coi,;  r'  «'.'^ '«'"  n^  ^^  »»»«'!'•  '^  »"•  «5- 

^5.  «  weTntlT  rode  to  Cdton  Clump,  chen  a  burst  of  laughter  j  but  I  wai  not  in 

Sn  «ri"ng  tC  the  high-mettW  ....d.  the  mood  to  join  them." 
were  walked  about  by  tpruce  and  cunning 

;;r«-,  waiting  their  ima.te«'  arrival.  Soon  GxaniKE.  xKn  the  A.chbisho,  or 

L  mounted,  the  phalanx  of  scarlet  btgan  to  Canterblry. 

omter  from  cover  to  cover,  lurmounting  the  ,,  Previoui  to  the  publication  of  the  5a. 

hedge,  rowi  by  easy  leaps.     This    m»8™y  ^^^  Mehditi,  1  waited  upon  Dean  Word*, 

pleased  me.     The  cry  of  the  dogs,  and  the  ^^^^^^  .^  Lambeth  palace,  then  chaplain  to 

tgreeable  motion,  made  me  forget  the  com-  ^^^  Archbi»hop  of  Canterbury,  to  state  that 

pany  I  was  in;  and,  just  as  I  wae  about  jj^^  p^^p^red  a  work  of  Nadonal  Psalmody. 

to  return,  up  sUrted  a  fox,  when  my  resolu-  ^^  ^^  anxious  to  have  the  sanction  and 

tion   availed  me   nothing;   for  my   horw,  ^^,,^^1  ^f  jjie  words  from  the  Archbishop 

which  had   playfully   scampered    over  the  ^^^^  j  publUhed  them,  so  that  they  might 

green  turf  just  before,  shot  like  an  arrow  ^^j^^^ojuged  without  scruple  into  the  church. 

from  a  bow,  and  headlong  we  went—  j  ^^^  j^.^jl^  received  by  the  Dean,  who 

•  O'er  hlU  and  dale,  ^  promised  to  lay  my  work  before  his  Grace. 

O'er  pa.k  and  pale,  r^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^.^^j  ^^  intimation  th%t  the 

tiU  we  came  to  Hallaton  Wood.     Here  sly     y^^ci^bishop   would  see    me    the   following 
reynard  concealed  himself,  and  we  were  at     moaning  at  twelve  o'clock ;  and,  presenting 
ftult.     During  this  interval  every  •?•  T'"     myself  to  the  porter  at  the  great  gate,  he 
upon  the  covert.     I  was  asked  by  Sir  Tho-     ^^^^    ^    deep-toned  bell   that    resounded 
mas   Clarges,  on  which  side   the   wood    I     |jj,oug^i  t|,e   spacious  court,  which  imme- 
thought  the  fox  would  break  ?     I  replied—     ^i^tely  roused  a  fry  of  smaller  bells,  to  an- 
«  My  dear  sir,  it  is  the  first  day  I  ever  saw     ^^jy^g^  xhinx  some  one  was  coming.     A  ser- 
a  pack  of  hounds,'    upon  which  the  eele-     ^^^^  received  me  at  the  entrance  of  tho 
brated  Mr  Mellish  exclaimed,  *  When  the     ^^^^  j^l^  ^^  ^^  l^j^  I  ^„  directed  to  pass 
hellt  tity  were  you  bom  9  *     However,  jutt     ^  another  station,  where  I  should  be  di- 
ae  my  reason  had  relumed,  and  I  was  about     ^^^^d   which   way   to   proceed.       Having 
to  quit  the  field,  up  sprang  another  fox,  and     p,^^  }„df  a  dozen  men  in  livery,  I  came 
we  were  off  sgain  like  the  wind.     Near  Up-     ^  ^^  antechamber   of  the  Bishop's  lib- 
pingham  we  hurried  down  a  declivity  at  full     ^^^^^  ^^^^^  I  ^^  received  by  a  sort  of 
gallop,   which  I  have  since  considered  the     g^njign^n^   ,,ho  told   me  that  his  Grsee, 
maddest  action  of  my  life.     Helter-skelter     ^  j^^^  ^j^^  ^  minute,  would  ring  a  bell, 
we  then  rushed  forward  to  Laund,  when     ^^^^  ^^  should  usher  me  into  hia  presence, 
reynard  met  his   death.      The    impetuous     q^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j  fy^^d  him  sitting  in  a  sUtely 
ereature  upon  which  I  wss,  mad  with  heat     ^^^^^^  ^^d  in  his  robes.     As  soon  aa  I  had 
■nd  sport,  by  way  of  a  finish,  plunged  over     ^^nowledged  the  kindness  of  his  Grace  in 
head  and  eare  with  me  into  a  yravei  pit  filled     granting  me  the  interview,  he  said,  *  Mr 
with  water.   We  swam  out  on  the  other  side,     Gardiner,  I  have  received  your  book,  and 
and  by  the  time  I  had  ridden  the  eighteen     ^^  ^^^y^  pleased  with  it ;  my  daughters,  the 
miles  back  to  Leicester,  my  ardour  for  fox-     j^jg^,  Sutton,  have  played  over  the  mu^ic, 
hunting  was  completely  cooled."  ,^,^d  think  it  very  beautiful.     As  regards  the 

The  Hosier  iw  Framce  :  or,  How  to        words,  I  directed  my  chaplain,  Dr  Wordi- 
AsK  FOR  A  War^iiwo-pah.  worth,  to  look  them  through,  and  he,  as  well 

"  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  I  determined    «•  myself,  thinks  them  unexceptionable,  and 
to  vUlt  the  French  capital,  and  arrived  at     an  excellent  selection  j  but  I  notice  there  is 
Dover  on  my  way  thither,  July  the   1st,     an  observation  in  your  Preface,  wherein  you 
1802.     Such  was  the  crowd  of  emIgranU     ttate  that  the  attenUon  which  the  Dissenters 
returmng  to  France,  that  we  could  not     pay  to  the  improvement  of  their  psalmody 
procure  a  berth  In  any  of  the  packet!.     i«  one  cause  of  persons  deserting  the  Esta- 
After  wailing  a  couple  of  days,  we  were     Wished  Church.     Do  you  think  that  is  the 
fortunate  enough  to  be  taken  on  board  a     case  ? '     •  Yes,  my  Lord.     Good  poetry, 
cutter,  by  Mr  Silvester,  a  king's  mesaen-     such  as  that  of  Dr  WatU  and  Mr  Steele, 
ger.     It  blew  a  gale  of  wind  when  we  set     when  eombined  with  agrecaWe  mdodies,  not 
olfi  the  vessel  was  small,  and  I  suffered     the  old-fashioned   drawling    tuaes    of   the 
horribly  from  sickDeM.     ProvidcnlUWj,     rutvtona.  will  at  all  timea  prove  an   in- 
wo  Mnirod  safe  mi  Calnii,  aftnr  having    ceu\\v*  W  J*^^<»^^- ^^^^  ?J^^  ^^L 
boon  dronohed  hj  tho  ««^Mcli  conatwt.    *«/  >»  ^^'^J^^^^tTt^^^ 
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the  want  of  seats,*  though,  I  dare  aaj,  there  greateet  writer  that  «ver  apfeercd  ? '     U% 

may  be  soma  truth  in  what  70U  sUte.'     I  replied,  <  Voltaire  was  the  most  powerfd  of 

then  said.   *  I  have  to  crave  your  Grace's  any  author  he  had  read.'     He  afterwards 

permituon  to  put  00  the  title-page  of  my  named  Bossuct.      I  asked  him  if  Cicero  was 

book  what  Sternhold  has  done,  *  Allowed  to  not  very  great.     *  Yes,    sir,'   he    replied, 

he  tung  in  churches.*"  «  Cicero  did  mot  write  for  a  paltry  island  ; 

We  have  before  been  told^  by  good  ^^  ^i'<>'^  foi*  ^^^  whole  earth.'     The  next 

authority,  that  ^*i^  I  P*i^  him  wu  to  request  his  opinion 

.< Some  to  church  repair,  upon  th.  words  /A«rf  seUcied  for  the  orato- 

Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there,"  "V^;f*^«^     I  had  previously  sent  them  te 

,     ^            ,.,,           '         J    .      I            1  him ;  he  had  read  them  with  great  attention, 

but    wp    little   expected    to   have  the  „d  made  the  following  remarks;-*  Prav, 

conduct  of  Dissenters  thus  explained,  ^r.  where  did  you  get  this  pa.*sge?'     ''l 

by  one  wlio  knows  the  secreU  of  their  think  from  Nshum.  sir.'    «  Ah!  he  was  a 

prison-house.  great  prophet,  Mr,  and  a  great  poet,  sir.  Isaisk 

Gardiner  akd  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall.  was  greatly  indebted  to  him.*     On  enquiry, 

"  In  dedicating  •  The  Sacred  Melodies'  he  told  me  Nahnm  preceded  him  five  hnn- 

to  the   Prince   Regent,   I  was  desirous  of  dred  years." 

wording  my  address  so  as  not  only  to  er-  __.                 »#    tt  m     /•  •     j 

press  the  honour  conferred  upon  me,  but  to  ^®  "<>?«  ^^  "*"  ».  frlcnds  mean 

pay  a  due  compliment  to  the  Prince's  taste  ^  prosecute  our  autobiographer  for  a 

and  knowledge  in  muMC ;  and  I  waited  upon  "^^  i"  ^^"8   passage.      Voltaire,  the 

my  neighbour,  the   Rev.    Robert   Hall,  to  ^OSt  powerful   writer  of   Mr    Hall'l 

requebt  his  approval  before  I  printed  it.  This  acquaintance !  Cicero  writings  for  the 

was  my  first  interriew  with  thst  cxtrsordinary  whole  world  I   Sbakspeare  and  MiltOB 

man,  who  had  left  Cambridge  to  reside  in  for  a  paltry  island,  to  which,  of  course, 

his  native  county.     He  received  me  kindly,  the  dialect  and  dominion  of  Britain 

and  talked  much  about  music,  of  which  he  are     exclusively     confined !      Isaiah 

was  passionstely  fond,  but  said  he  had  no  greatly  indebted  to  Nahum  I  "Affrtai 

ear.     This  I  could  scarcely  believe,  as  the  prophet,  sir,  and  a  great  poet.  Sir !" 

melody  of  his  language,  I  remarked,  was  We  wonder  he  did  not  add  —  and  a 

strikingly  beautiful.  ^  *  But,  sir,'  he  replied,  mighty  pretty  fellow  in  his  day  I 

*  I  can't  sing  a  note. '^^  Though  you  neither  rr       «          *    n          ^  rr       „ 

r®,j             'JL^  The  Hosier  s  Gift  to  Hatom. 
sing  nor  piny,  had  you  paid  as  much  atten- 
tion to  muvical  sounds  as  you  hsvt  done  to  "  In  this  place  I  beg  leave  to  record  a  dr- 
munic  of  words,  you  would  have  been  as  rt-  cumsUnce  in  which  Mr  Salomon  rendered  me 
lined  in  music  as  you  are  in  Umguage.'—  a  seirice  before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowmg 

•  Why,  sir,  I  can  always  tell  what  pleases  Wm-  I  had  a  smsU  present  that  I  wuhed  lo 
me,'  and  referred  to  a  pealmtune  In  '  The  be  conveyed  to  the  great  Haydn,  the  nature 
Sacred  Melodiea'  (page  U),  as  being  one  of  which  the  following  letter  will  explain.  I 
thst  gave  him  great  delight.  •  As  you  seem  ■«»»  it  to  Mr  Salomon,  with  a  requeet  that 
sir,  to  have  an  ear^or  Ungosge,*  he  said,  •  I  he  would  forward  it  to  his  friend  :  — 
should  like  to  aik  your  opinion  of  the  word-  «i<tt  lindF  V*  a. 
ing  of  an  epitaph  which  a  reverend  gentlemaa  ^^1^  7  >  H**  °"» 
brought  me  yesterday  ;  it  is  intended  for  Mr  "  '  Sir, — For' the  many  hours  of  delight 
Robinson's  tomb,  in  St  Mary's  Church.  I  which  your  musical  compositions  have  af- 
will  read  it  to  you  as  it  was  first  shown  m# ;  forded  me,  I  am  emboldened  (although  a 
then,  as  I  have  altered  it.'  *  Well,  sir,'  I  stranger)  to  beg  your  accepUnce  of  the  en. 
replied,  *  if  I  don't  tell  which  is  yours,  I  will  dosed  small  present,  wrought  in  my  manu- 
give  you  leave  to  crop  off  one  of  my  ears.'  factory  at  Leicester.  It  is  no  more  than  six 
He  laughed,  and  said,  '  Will  you  dare  me  to  pairs  of  cotton  stockings,  in  which  is  worked 
it,  sir?'  I  said,  *  Yes;  get  your  shears,  that  immortal  air,  *  God  preserve  the  Em- 
Mr  Hdl,  I  sm  ready.'  He  read  them,  and  peror  Franna,'  with  a  few  other  quotations 
I  laughed  heartily  at  the  ridiculous  contrast,  from  your  great  and  original  productions. f 
The  boldness  of  my  challenge  pleased  him ;  Let  not  the  sense  I  have  of  your  genius  be 
and  after  I  had  decided  rightly,  he  said,  *  Is  measured  by  the  insignificance  of  the  gift ; 
it  not  a  mere  '  clatter  of  unmeaning  words  ?'  but  please  to  consider  it  as  a  mark  of  the  great 
I  asked  hun,  «  Who,  in  his  opimon,  was  the  esteem  I  bear  to  him  who  has  imparted  lo 


*  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  seheme  of  building  free  churches  was  then  in  the  Archbishop's 
mind,  for  which  he  brought  in  an  act  some  years  afterwards." 

f  '*  The  subjcrts  quoted,  and  wrought  «pon  thefslirie  ^\)^«l^A€i»«^'«n^^^^^^^'^^»%\ 
'  M>  mother  hMs  me  bind  my  hair  r  tbs  bMt  mAo  of  Ch«  I.e«bAlML%  >.  <QM«sAaBX%>ai^^ 
^fiupnM  Sii^miUf    his  sMsta,  <  CenraaastttOk  e^^*  ta^  ^  C»<A  ^tam.^  "^^  ^ 
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much  pleuure  and  ddligbt  to  the  miuical 
world. 

"  *  I  am,  detr  sir,  with  profound  respect, 
your  moftt  humble  lervant, 

**  William  Gardinee. 

*•  •  Leicester,  August  10,  1804/ 

*'  The  war  was  raging  at  the  time,  and  aa 
Mr  Salomnn  had  no  answer,  we  concluded  it 
nerer  arrived  at  its  place  of  destination." 

t 

A  further  confirmation  of  Mr  Gar- 
dlner*8  very  defective  ideas  on  the  only 
subject,  ultra  crepidam,  which  he  can 
pretend  to  know,  may  be  found,  if  it 
were  wanted,  in  his  announcement, 
that  with  him  ''  instrumental  music 
forms  the  basis  of  the  art ;  vocal  mu- 
sic bcins^  only  a  branch  :**  and  in  his 
remarks  on  Catalani,  who,  in  her  least 
and  latest  performances,  had  more  soul 
and  sublimity  than  ever  entered  into 
the  heart  or  conception  of  all  the  Gar- 
diners  that  ever  either  wovo  or  wore 
hose. 

With  these  distingmshed  qualifica- 
tions, however,  Mr  Gardiner  has  no 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  every  musi- 
cal question  that  arbes,  and  seems  to 
us  to  handle  them  all  with  the  same 
degree  of  knowledge  or  of  ignorance. 
The  subject  of  national  music  he  clears 
up  in  a  single  sentence — *'  Mountain- 
ous countries  are  the  birth-place  of 
song.  Man  likes  to  hear  the  tone  of 
Lis  own  voice,  and  it  is  only  among 
the  hills  that  he  can  listen  to  its  sound.*' 
Mr  Gardiner,  however,  does  not  con- 
Uno  himself  to  speculation  on  this 
point.  He  satisfies  himself  of  the  fact 
by  visiting  the  mountains  of  our  nor- 
thern regions,  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  seems  perfectly  de- 
lighted at  the  tone  of  his  own  voice 
when  heard  among  them.  The  fact 
is  not  very  well  spoken  out,  but  it 
seems  quite  clear  that  Mr  Gardiner's 
peregrinations  were  not  exclusively 
mado  with  a  musical  view.  He  ap- 
pears, for  some  time,  to  have  traveled 
for  the  house  of  Gardiner  and  Son, 
and  probably  thought  that  a  moun- 
tainous country,  besides  being  musi- 
cal, might  afford  a  good  market  for 
the  commodity  in  which  he  more  pro- 
fessionally dealt.  With  what  success 
this  purpose  of  his  visit  was  followed 
we  are  not  informed;  but, altogether, 
our  traveller  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  Yory  well  pleased  with  his  ro- 
ception  among  ub*  And  apparently 
ibu  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.     Gar- 
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diner,  we  can  easily  see,  though  he 
mentions  Mrs  Tomkins  as  one  of  his 
eleves,  is  but  a  dull  edition  of  Tom- 
kins  himself — ^with  all  his  impudence, 
perhaps,  and  something  of  his  tongue, 
but  certainly  with  none  of  his  talents. 
Take  his  account  of  our  native  city  as 
a  sample,  which  may  perhaps  disin- 
cline you  to  order  much  of  the  stock. 

'*  In  1805  I  visited  Edinburgh.  It  was 
midnight  when  we  arrived,  and  I  called  a 
caddy  *  to  show  me  the  way  to  Mr  Patter- 
son's. I  hurried  through  the  streets,  having 
a  horror  of  the  avalanches  which  occur  about 
this  hour.  Entering  the  porch  of  an  old- 
faihioned  house,  and,  ringing  the  bell,  a  slide 
was  withdrawn  in  the  door,  and  showed  the 
ghastly  counteuance  of  a  man  in  a  nightcap* 
I  enquired  if  this  was  Mr  Patterson's? 
'  Weel,'aaid  he,  '  and  can  ye  doot  this  U  the 
muckle  hotel?*  The  door  waa  reluctantly 
opened,  and  I  entered  the  traveller's  room, 
where  empty  bottles,  glasses,  and  broken 
pipes,  the  reUcs  of  a  party  gone  to  bed, 
garnished  a  long  table.  I  was  presently  shown 
into  a  dormitory,  where  half  a  dosen  beds 
stood  in  a  row,  occupied  by  as  many  snorers. 
Fatigue,  however,  settled  the  disagreeable; 
and  I  soon  made  one  of  the  concert.  In 
the  morning  I  joined  a  young  gentleman  at 
breakfast,  just  landed  in  a  Leith  vessel  from 
Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  vbiting  the  Scot- 
ti»h  capital.  I  had  letters  to  Mr  Creech  and 
Mr  Jeffrey,  but  unforttmateljf  (for  them  ?) 
they  were  both  out  of  town,  and  I  lost  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  the  learned  Scotch* 
men.  Emerging  from  this  filthy  inn,  the  mind 
is  suddenly  elevated  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
surrounding  scenery.  The  city  is  built  upon 
three  long-backed  hills,  stretching  from  west 
to  east,  between  which  He  two  deep  ravioea, 
probably  once  arms  of  the  sea,  now  com- 
pletely cultivated.  The  New  Town,  upoa 
the  most  northern  hill,  is  connected  with 
the  Old  by  a  bridge ;  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine  runs  a  street  of  houses,  four  or 
five  stories  high,  the  tops  of  which  are  level 
with  the  street  above,  so  that  the  houses 
that  form  this  street  are  set  upon  the  tops 
of  those  below.  Within  a  mile  of  the  city 
stands  the  mountain  called  Arthur's  Seat; 
and  at  my  friend  had  Iteen  up  Fetuvius,  he 
tayght  me  the  beat  mode  of  r/iinMiiy,  (tre- 
mendous tabk  I)  which  is  by  turning  the 
toes  out,  and  setting  the  feet  sideways.  From 
this  eminence,  it  is  said,  you  may  see  as 
far  a$  Aberdeen,  a  distance  of  nearly  one 
hundred  miles.  [No  doubt  of  it ;  indeed, 
on  clear  days,  we  believe  Inverness  is 
also  distinctly  visible  I J  At  dinner  we 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  waiter,  by 
maVVn^  out  lamitka  u^oa  the  di«hcs  set 
Mote  uv      'NR%  \Mi  ^%  Vauna^  %<^  ^ 
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sheep's  head  with  the  wool  on,  and,  a»  a 
Kido  dish,  the  trotters  of  the  same  ani- 
lual  uDsinged  :  hoirever,  we  made  up  irith 
a  magnum  of  claret,  which  was  cheap  and 
excellent." 

Gardiner  ov  Scottish  Music. 
"  The  Scotch  talk  mach  aboat  their 
music,  and  consider  themselves  a  musical 
people.  If  they  assume  this  on  the  ground 
of  their  national  airs  being  composed  by 
Scotchmen,  they  will  have  more  to  prove 
than  can  be  demoiutrated.  I  have  re- 
peatedly asked,  Who  are  their  composers  ? 
When  did  they  live  ?  I  never  had  a  satis* 
factory  reply.  As  a  people  they  have  no 
])reteusions  to  rank  as  musicians.  Their 
puriumical  religion  forbids  the  introduction 
of  instruments  into  their  places  of  worship, 
and  their  sacred  music,  or  psalm  singing, 
is  of  the  lowest  order.*  On  my  first  visit 
to  the  Scottish  capital,  I  attended  the 
High  Church,  where  Lord  Moira  was  in 
his  regal  pew,  representing  the  King. 
The  ps.^m  was  given  out  line  by  line,  and 
the  coarse  manner  in  which  the  tune  was 
bawled  by  every  one,  to  me  was  highly 
offensive,  not  having  the  least  resemblance 
to  any  thing  that  can  be  called  music.  In 
return  for  my  scepticism,  I  have  been 
asked — "fhen  who  are  the  authors  of  our 
music  ?  Probably  your  invaders  :  some 
of  your  airs  are  as  old  as  the  Romans, 
and  still  retain  the  features  of  their  imper- 
fect scale.  :|l  The  ancient  dress  of  the  kilt, 
or  skirted  frock,  is  derived  from  the  same 
people  ;  and  the  bagpipe  Burney  traces  in 
the  Grecian  sculpture  in  Rome.  These 
tunes  unquestionably  have  been  improved, 
through  subsequent  ages  ;  and  during  the 
reign  of  Mary  received  the  polish  of  her 
chief  musician  Rizzio  and  his  companions. 
As  instances  we  merely  refer  to  pages 
1 17,  337.  497,  and  55S,  for  those  who 
have  received  this  polish.  Independent 
of  these  circumstances,  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  like  all  other  mountainous  coun- 
tries, as  Ireland  and  Wales,  retain  their 
natural  germs  of  melody,  which  the  bhep- 
herd  throws  out  from  his  voice.  This  has 
no  more  claim  to  be  called  music,  than 
the  spontaneous  voices  of  animals  or  notes 
of  birds.  From  those  hints,  a  composer 
will  form  an  elaborate  music ;  he  derives  a 


melody  from  nature,  which  by  his  imagln* 
ation  and  science,  be  renders  perfect. 
Music  of  this  description  Scotland  has  not; 
she  has  not  a  written  scrap  in  the  whole 
country." 

But  enough  of  such  nonsense.  We 
are  fully  confirmed  by  this  book  of 
Mr  Gardiner's,  in  the  opinion  which 
we  have  entertained,  that  there  is  no- 
thing so  silly  in  the  world  as  a  silly 
musical  amateur — unless  it  be  a  silly 
connoisseur  in  painting.  These  crea- 
tures disfigure  and  degrade  the  arts  to 
which  they  attach  themselves,  by  the 
senseless  slang  which  is  always  on  their 
lips,  while  to  them  the  noblest  and  most 
intellectual  music  b  but  a  tinkling  cym- 
bal, and  the  most  divine  painting  but  a 
tissue  of  tints  and  trickery. 

We  must  observe,  further,  that  we 
have  always  had  a  favourable  opinion 
of  the  commercial  character.  Many 
happy  hours  have  we  passed  in  the  com- 
mercial room  of  most  of  the  great  inns 
on  the  road,  and  Tomkins  and  his  fel- 
lows have  gratefully  acknowledged  the 
justice  we  have  ever  done  them.  We 
cannot,  however,  shut  our  eyes  to 
their  defects.  Immoderate  pretension 
is  the  badge  of  all  tlieir  tribe,  as  much 
as  the  bag  they  carry.  Whether  it 
appear  in  boasting  of  conquests  over 
cliambermaids'  hearts,  which  were 
never  achieved,  or  in  assuming  fami- 
liarity with  persons  or  pursuits  entirely 
innocent  of  the  impeachment,  the  baff- 
man  is  always  less  to  be  trusted,  in  his 
account  of  himself  than  in  his  eulogium 
on  his  goods.  This  family  feature  is 
particularly  conspicuous  in  Mr  Gardi- 
ner*s  Recollections.  He  talks  of  every 
thing,  of  which  he  knows  nothing ;  and^ 
so  fur  as  music  is  concerned,  has  all 
his  life  been  vending  an  article  of  the 
most  flimsy  and  fallacious  fabric.  We 
must  dismiss  him,  by  observing  that, 
hosier  as  he  is,  we  have  never,  in  our 
experience,  met  with  any  individual 
with  so  much  cry  and  so  little  woolf 
as  the  author  of  Music  and  Friends* 


**  •  My  friend,  James  Taylor,  Esq.  Philadelphia,  says—"  When  my  father  resided  at 
Perth,  1750,  the  stock  of  psalm  tunes  sung  in  the  Established  Churches  was  only  seven, 
all  common  metre.     These  were  regularly  sung  every  Sunday,  and  in  the  same  order,  with, 
out  regard  to  the  sentiment  or  character  of  the  psalm,  i.  e.  whether  joyful  or  plamtive,  for 
that  was  a  matter  not  even  thought  of,  and  indeed,  under  exuting  circumstances,  often  re- 
mediless.    The  introduction  of  a  new  tune  was  a  memorable  event;  and  those  in  quick  or 
treble  time  were  regarded  as  profane,  <  as  ill  as  sang-singing  in  the  kirk.'  A  certain  worthy, 
who  only  swore  profanely  six  days  in  the  week,  but  who,  on  Sunda^^  ^la  \^^^V|  ^mitlQe^ 
monious,  was  §o  much  shocked  when  St  MaUhew*s  ww  %un%»  liNk\\v%  xaft^  X'^fc  't>Mi  <«s^  A 
tbe  tb  irch,  Jett  be  should  incur  sin,  by  apfearlng  to  coixikU^a»»»— *Vada\t  aWsMu^^^ 
"  t  ThHr  order  of  iiotcu  was  a  Bucceflslon,  nMflr\l  \\^«  iMft%  i»  ^^«*.  fsll^«^>»»'e^^^ 
of  the  piuno  forte," 
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SmLY  VON  ROSENTHAL — HOW  SHE  WAS  8PIBITED  AWAT. 

CUAPTKB  I. 

*'  Adventures,  gir  ?"  said  my  oppo-  character,  individuality,  perhaps  ro- 

ilte  neighbour,  in  the   Rocket  light  mancc.     What  sort  of  an  adventure 

eoach — **  take  my  word  for  it  they  are  would  a  robbery  be  without  a  Captain 

as  plentiful  as  ever.     We  have  bo-  Weasle?" 

oome    wise,    thoughtful,    ingenious,        **  Well,  sir,**  I  said  ;  ''  but  you  will 

money- making,  utilitarial,    and  poll-  grant  that  the  incidents  I  mentioned 

tical — our  eyes  have  become  blind  to  are  more  likely  to  call  forth  those 

the  romance  that  still  lies  every  where  peculiarities    than   merely   sweeping 

around  us — our  hearts  scared  with  the  along  behind  four  fine   horses  on  a 

red-hot  iron  of  a  detestable  philosophy,  road  as  smooth  as  a  bowling-green.'* 
which  interdicts  fancy  and  imagina-        **  There's  the  very  thing,'*  replied 

tion    as    subversive  of   truth — good  the  stranger ;  *'  it  is  this  sweeping 

heavens !  as  if  man  were  already  con-  along,  and  these  fine  roads,  that  have 

verted  into  Babbage's  machine,  and  centupled  the  materials  for  adventure 

had  no  higher  occupation  than  the  — under  the  word  adventure,  com- 

evolution  of  arithmetical  results.  *  Mil-  prising  not  merely  accidents  and  as- 

lions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  saults,  but  any  thing  that  calls  forth 

air,'  but  they  are  of  too  refined  and  one's   surprise  by  its  oddness — and 

etherial  a  nature  for  our  gross  percep-  that,  I  take  it,  is  the  widest  sense  ad- 

tlons ;  millions  of  fine  adventures —  venture  can  be  taken  in.     What  do 

wild,  chivalrous,  romantic — are  within  you  think,  sir,  of  tipping  the  son  of  a 

our  reach,  but  of  too  high  and  purified  marquis  with  a  half-crown  at  the  end 

a  kind  for  our  dull  and   every-day  of  a  stage,  or  blowing  up  a*duke  for 

faculties.     What  do  you  mean  by  an  not  attending  to  your  luggage  ?  Such 

adventure,  sir  ?"  things  never  happened  in  the  slow- 

The  person  who  poured  out  this  waggon  days  of  Roderick  Random." 
torrent  of  words  had  got  in  at  the        **  No,  but  merely  being  a  spectator 

White  Horse  Cellar, — a  thin,  intelli-  of  such  an  event  as  one  of  the  nobility 

gent  looking  man,  of  from  forty  to  in  the  driving-box,  does  not  constitute 

fifty  years  of  age,  and  his  address  had  an  adventure — you  are  but  an  indif- 

been  excited  by  some  casual  observa-  fercnt  party." 

tion  I  had  made  about  the  lack  of        **  That's  what  I  complain  of.  Peo- 

adventure  in  a  journey  to  Portsmouth  pie,  I  have  said  before,  are  so  taken 

at  the  present  time,  compared  to  the  up  with  '  this  world's  cold  realities,* 

stirring  days  of  Smollett  and  Field-  that  they  remain  indifferent  parties  to 

ing.  any  thing  that  does  not  actually  touch 

''An  adventure?*'  I  answered —  themselves.     But,  if  you  gave  a  little 

"  why,  an  attack  by  highwaymen—  play  to  your  fancy,  you  would  soon 

being  benighted  on  our  way— or  even  find  that  you  are  actually  performing 

upset  in  a  ditch."  an  adventure  when  you  are  driven  by 

**  The  days  of  highwaymen,"  an-  a  right  honourable  whip.  You  wonder 

swered  my  neighbour,  **  are  indeed  what  circumstances  led  to  such  a  fall ; 

past  —  they  went  out  at    the  same  what  train   of  mishaps  and  miseries 

time,  perhaps,  with  those  of  chivalry  ;  ended  at  last  in  ruffianicing  the  mind 

good  lamps  and  macadamized  roads  and  manners  of  an    English  noble, 

preserve  us  from  being  benighted  on  You  talk  of  it  when  you  get  home, 

onr  journey  $  and  the  carefulness  and  you  boast  of  it  once  or  twice  a- week 

skill  of  my  friend  Falconer  save  us  after  dinner  for  the  rest  of  your  life- 

fromany  dangerof  a  ditch  ;  but,  after  time,  and  by  that  simple  coming  in 

all,  these  are  but  external  adventures—  contact  with  the  patrician  Jehu,  you 

the  husk,  as  it  were,  in  which  adven-  feel  as  if  you  had  a  share  in  his  his- 

tures  are  contained,  not  the  adven-  tory  ;  nay,  you  almost  become  en- 

/u/vs  themselves — there  must  be  some-  noblcd  yourself  in  contemplating  his 

thiag  more  to  constitute  an  adventure  ^egT8A«X\<m  \  ^on  begin  to  nave  a  sort 
than  mere  robbery,  or  darknessy  or    ot  d\%\sxv\.  TfA%>^&'*uitaL\v  No  \&k  ^^in^ 
tprmwUng  in  a  ditch— there  inuat\)e    gv&a>ie^«Ae«iX«t%\'ii\wiiio^  xtA&^l 
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ievements  of  any  of  thoso  wor-  conveyances.     It  would  not  in  the 

^ou  say,  *  ah,  yes,  very  great  least  degree  increase  the  strangeness 

[  recollect  his  grandson  drove  of    this   discovery  though   Fjdconer 

Brighton,  and    a  very  good  was  to  tumhlo  us  all  into  a  ditch." 
le  was.* "  "  It  might  increase  it  very  painfully 

it  these  things  are  reflections,'*  to  him,'  said  the  tatooed  monarch, 

**  not  adventures.*'  with  a  demoniacal    opening   of   his 

»t  at  all — the  adventure  consists  jaws,  and  an  audible  grinding  of  his 

*  having  met  with  an  incident  pin-pointed  teeth,  '*  for  I  would  have 

irould  have  set  the  hairs  of  your  his  scalp  at  my  belt  in  the  turn  of  a 

ither*s  wig  on  end  with  horror  wrist.*' 

gust,  and  the  relation  of  which        **  They  would  hang  you,"  said  my 

ve,  I  sincerely  hope,  the  same  friend.         / 

n  your  grandson*s  natural  locks.         «  I  am  sacred,  not  only  as  a  kinff 

il  to  the  gentleman  on  my  left,  but  as  an  ambassador.     Grotius  and 

ed,  we  have  not  set  him  to  sleep.  Puffendorf    are    precise    upon    that 

ou  decide  between  us,  sir  ?*'  point." 

person  thus  addressed  lifted        ''  But  you  forfeit  such  sacredness  ■ 

le  silk  handkerchief  he  had  hi-  by  outraging  the  laws.** 
kept  over  his  face,  and  present-        <<  Not  at  all,'*  replied  the  King :  *'  I 

»age  of  such  preternatural  ugli-  was  in  an  attomey*8-office  beA)re  I 

lat  I  started  at  the  sudden  dis-  got  my  commission,  and  know  some- 

A  lady  at  my  side  shrieked,  thing  of  iaw.     I  give  up  the  ambassa- 

ing  to  my  arm.     The  hideous  dor,  but  in  my  character  of  king  I 

ion  smiled  in  a  manner  which,  maintain  I  am  inviolable." 
lie,  added  to  his  grimness,  and        "  What  1  if  you  commit  a  miir« 

1  a  row  of  teeth,  of  extraordinary  der  ?*' 

which  had  evidently  been  shar-        "  Yes  —  my    sister    Christina   put 

to  a  point  by  a  file  or  some  other  ^lonaldeschi  to  death  at  Fontainbleau, 

aent.     Deep  lines  were  cut  in  and  no  notice  was  taken.** 
variety  of  square  and  circle,  on        **  He  was  her  own  servantj  and  not 

portion  of  his  face ;  in  short,  a  subject  of  Franco — and,  according 

the  most  complete  specimen  of  to  Christina's  account,  was  tried  fur  a 

of  tatooing  I  had  ever  seen.  state  crime  by  a  court  which  would 

;an  scarcely  decide,**  he  said,  in  have  been  considered  legal  in  Sweden, 

3od  English,  **  as  in  fact  I  have  found  guilty,  and  executed  according 

?n  attending  to  the  conversation .  to  law. '* 

n  Englishman,  born  in  Derby-        *'  It  was  merely  as  a  crowned  head 

I  bore  a  lieutenant's  commission  that  the  French  lawyers  paSSed  it  sub 

battle  of  Waterloo  ;  1  am  now  silehtio,  as   we  used  to   say  in  old 

fsix  brave  and  powerful  nations,  Sweatem's  office.     A  sovereign  ret/' 

ve  been  paying  a  visit  to  your  nant  carries  his  own  laws  with  him 

!gn  Victoria.    If  she  would  givo  wherever  he  goes.     I  may  scalp  any 

ive  to  settle  the  French  Cana-  man  in  my  own  dominions,  without 

I  and  my  bravo  people  would  assigning  any  reason  (and  that,  by  a 

!m  up  in  a  week."  regularly    published    law,    and    not 

lady  again  screamed.     "  The  merely  from  the  absence  of  any  law)  ; 

nan's  a  hannibal,'*  she  said — "  I  and,  therefore,  I  conclude  under  that 

d  it  from  the  shape  of  his  teeth."  law  I  should  be  able  to  plead  a  justifi- 

Indian  King  laughed.  cation.*' 

friend  looked  at  me  triumphaut-        ''  I  hope  you  won't  try  it,"  replied 

'   Smooth  roads  and  pleasant  my  friend,  "  for  Falconer  is  a  great 

s,  you  see,  are  not  so  barren  of  friend  of  mine.     But  we  have  left  the 

ure  as   you   supposed.      You  subject  we  started  with ;  and  now  I 

leny,  I  hope,  that  this  is  equal  think  you  will  confess  that  there  are 

ipset  ?**  more  adventures  within  our  reach  at 

don*t  know,  sir,**   I  replied,  the  present  time,  if  wo  only  choose  to 

rge  Psalmanazor  lived  in  the  look  for  them,  than  when  roads  were 

f  the  heavy  flies.*'  bad  and  robbers  plentiful.     Can  you 

e  was  a  quack  and  a  humbug,  imagine   a  «lt«xi^T    VQSA!^RS^   ^c&»l 

9udes,  you  never  would  have  meeting  a  V\a|^  ol  ^iJttft  Ksowc«a^^s^ 
m  trareUing  id  one  of  those    ^a]i8,<picAan|(OTQ^M&«BA.^'QSbso»^^^ 
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nothing    so    surprbing    among   the  dumps  at  the  expectation  of  all  that 
Germans  as  the  way  in  which  they  go  awaited  her  at  home.    You  were  none 
through  that  j9roc^«  monstre,  which  we  of  you  perhaps  ever  inside  of  an  old 
call  fiJling  in  love.    Instead  of  a  qiuet,  German  castle ;  but  you  will  have  a 
pleasant  sort  of  feeling,  such  as  we  very  good  idea  of  it  if  you  will  trans- 
experience  it  here,  going  on  from  sim-  plant  the  jail  of  your  nearest  county 
pie  flirtation  through  a  season  or  two's  town  into  a  wild  region  among  hills 
quadrilles,  to  a  positive  predilection,  and  woods — convert    its    courtyard 
and  finallv  to  an  oflbr  of  marriage—  and  cells  into  long  corridors,  placo 
love  in  the  heart  of  a  German  is  a  some  few  articles  of  furniture,  of  a 
smouldering  volcano  or  embryo  earth-  coarse  and  strong  kind,  in  one  or  two 
quake.     It  seems  to  be  his  point  of  of  the  rooms,  and  imagine  the  wholo 
honour  to  feel  as  miserable  as  possible;  building  very  much  in  want  of  a 
and  my  friend  Karl  was,  according  county  rate  to  keep   it  in  habitable 
to  his  own  showing,  the  most  wretched  repair.     This,  at  least,  is  a  very  close 
of  men.     The  account  of  his  woes  was  description  of  the  residence   of  the 
this : — A  certain  Emily  von  Rosen-  beautiful   Emily.      Then,  instead  of 
thai — one-half  of  whose  attraction  I  the  pleasing  society  of  an  enterprising 
firmly  believe  consisted  in  the  pretti-  housebreaker,  or   gentlemanly  tum- 
ness  of  her  name — was  the  daughter  key,  think  of  being  doomed  to  see  no 
of  an  old  baron  who  lived  in  complete  vbage,  from  one  year's  end  to  another^ 
seclusion  in  one  of  the  most  out-o^the•  except  that  of  her  father,  or  the  mo- 
way  districts  of  the  Odenwald.    Karl  dest  and  undecided  Baron   von  Er- 
had  become  acquainted  with  her  du-  bach.     Solitary   confinement   would 
ring  her  stay  with  an  old  relation—  have  been  a  milder  sentence.      And 
one  of  the  Empress'  maids  of  honour  then,  if  she  moved  into  the  village,  as 
at  Schonbrunn — and  seemed  to  have  by    courtesy  a  few  straggling  huts 
made  so  good  use  of  his  time  and  op-  were  called,   her  situation  was   not 
portunities,  that  nothing  was  wanting  much  improved.     The  schoolmaster 
but  the  consent  of  the  old  baron ;  had  not  visited  the  Odenwald,  and  I    ' 
Emily  herself  being  nearly  as  roman-  should  imagine  has  scarcely  yet  open- 
tic  as  my  friend.     But  many  things  ed  his  primer  among  that  benighted 
told  against  hb  chance  with  the  seclu-  and  simple  peasantry.  Not  the  worse* 
ded  proprietor  of  Rosenthal.     In  the  perhaps,  for  them ;  but  still  to  a  young 
first  place,  he  had  a  prejudice  against  lady  who  had  spent  half  a-year  at 
the  locality  where  the  acquaintance  Vienna — been  presented  at  court,  and 
had  commenced ;  in  the  next  place,  he  had  danced  with   all  the  whbkered 
was  sometimes  in  his  own  mind  deter-  pandours  and  the  fierce  hussars  that 
mined  on  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  shine  forth  in  the  sefulgence  of  pearl 
gentleman   whose    principal  recom-  jackets  and  diamond  pantaloons,  the 
mendation  was  that  he  was  hb  neigh-  change  was  *'  very  tolerable,**  as  Dog- 
bour,  and  would,  therefore,  not  carry  berry  says,  "  and  not  to  be  endured." 
her  far  out  of  his  reach ;  and,  in  the  The  unsophisticated  ^  natives  of  the 
last  place,  he  was  not  by  any  means  village  had  no  higheridea  of  a  grandee 
anxious  to  marry  her  at  all,  as,  besides  than  was  offered  them  in  the  person 
losing  her  society,  he  foresaw  there  of  the  baron  himself;  and  they  had 
might  be  sundry  inconveniences  at-  a  far  higher  reverence  for  the  Wild 
tending  the  event  in  the  shape  of  set-  Huntsman  of  their  own  forest,  than 
tlements  and  portions ;  and,  therefore,  for  the  Kabar  and  all  his  court.     But 
on  the  whole,  balancing  between  mar-  you  ask  who  was  the  Wild  Huntsman  ? 
rying  her  to  the  Baron  von  Erbach  — Thereby  hangs  a  tale  ;   and  I  give 
and  not  marrying  her  at  all, — the  lat-  you  my  word  of  honour  it  is  impossi-  , 
ter  alternative  was  decidedly  the  fa-  ble  for  any  incident  to  be  better  an- 
vourite.     But  Emily,  on  parting  with  thenticated  by  the  evidence  both  of 
Karl,  had  given  him  to  understand  eye-witnesses  and  ear-witnesses,  than 
that  she  was  very  miserable  at  the  the  repeated  appearance  of  a  certain 
thoughts  of  immurement  in  the  old  form  or   shape,  which,    among  the 
chateau  of  Rosenthal ;   and,  accord-  country  people,  bore  the  name  of  the 
ingly,  out  of  mere  sympathy,  he  felt  Wilde  Yager,  or  Wild  Huntsman.     I 
inconsolably  wretched  in  hb  suite  of  have  conversed  with  many — ^hundreds 
rooms  at  Heidelberg.     No  wonder,  I  was  going  to  say— ^hul  t&s^^  ^^tk^ 
indeed,  that  Emily  WM   in  doleful  of  peo\AftCfeil^MX^,^V^\a:^^wsQj^ 
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me  they  haye  seen  him  'and  heard 
him/ — who  have  described  the  long 
white  cloak  in  which  he  is  enveloped^ 
and  the  high-trotting  black  horse  he 
rides  on.  Whr  should  we  disbe- 
lioye  it?  for  observe,  I  pray  you, 
his  appearance  is  not  a  mere  use- 
less display — but  has  an  object  of  a 
much  loftier  kind  than  merely  to 
frighten  old  women  and  children. 
No  reasoning  could  dissipate  the  be- 
lief uniyersad  in  that  district,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  Wild  Huntsman  was 
tne  precursor  of  hostilities.  In  the 
profoundest  peace  there  has  been 
neard,  in  the  sequestered  valley  of  the 
Rosenthal,  the  tramp  of  a  barbed 
horse  and  the  clang  of  knightly  steel, 
— ^o  sure  as  this  sound  has  been  re- 
peated three  times,  has  war  broken  out 
within  the  month;  and  if  you  had 
heard,  as  I  have,  the  proofs  of  this 
coincidence,  to  call  it  nothing  more, 
you  would  pause  a  little  before  you 
altogether  rejected  it,  or  attributed  it  to 
the  liveliness  (or  ghastlincss  rather)  of 
the  German  imagination.  But  every 
spectre  must  have  his  legend, — and  the 
legend  of  the  Wild  Huntsman  of  the 
Odcnwald  is  this : — Long,  long  ago, 
a  certain  graf,  or  earl,  was  lord  of  the 
whole  forest  and  half  the  neighbouring 
lands.  A  jolly  old  boy  he  seems  to 
have  been,  as  manners  then  were. 
When  he  drank  Rhine  wine,  which 
was  a  feat  he  performed  by  the  hogs- 
head, he  was  tolerably  happy, — hap- 
pier when  he  fell  in  with  a  company  of 
rich  churchmen  fetuming  with  the 
rents  of  their  abbey-lands,  or  of  mer- 
chants with  their  pack-saddles  stuffed 
with  gold, — but  happiest  of  all  when 
his  foot  was  in  stirrup  and  lance  in 
rest,  for  hard  knocks  were  both  meat 
and  drink  to  the  graf  of  the  Odon- 
Wald.  Fierce,  cruel,  and  tyrannical 
^-even  beyond  the  habits  of  chivalry 
— people  were  amazed  to  find  that, 
from  one  of  his  marauding  excursions. 


he  brought  home  wfth  him  a  lady  firem 
a  far  countrie,  beautifhl  exceedingly, 
and  still  more  surprised  when  tbey 
discovered  that  he  made  her  his  lawml 
wife,  and  paid  her  such  deference  and 
devotion  as  if  she  had  heen  a  saint, 
and  ho  had  turned  her  worshipper. 
But  tigers  can  never  be  permanently 
tamed,  however  quiet  they  may  appear 
for  a  season,  so  let  Van  Ambui^  lock 
to  it.  The  graf  seemed  all  of  a  suddea 
to  recover  his  bloodthirsty  disposition. 
Though  an  heir  to  his  name  and  ho- 
nours was  now  daily  to  be  expected, 
he  ordered  his  retainers  to  monnt^ 
brought  out  his  splendid  black  charger, 
and,  when  his  fair  young  wife  came  to 
him,  and  begged  him,  by  all  the  love 
she  bore  him,  to  delay  his  expedition 
for  only  a  few  days,  ho  cursed  her  ai 
she  knelt,  and  repelled  her  with  hit 
iron-bound  hand  so  rudely,  that  blood 
gushed  out  of  her  snow-white  shoul- 
der, and  she  fell  senseless  on  the 
ground.  The  graf  sprang  into  his 
saddle,  and  rode  off.  After  a  march 
of  three  days,  be  laid  siege  to  the 
castle  of  a  rival  chief,  and  was  repuls- 
ed with  great  slaughter.  As  he  lay 
under  an  oak-tree  that  night,  a  vision 
appeared  to  him  of  his  wife.  She 
bore  a  poor  dead  baby  in  her  armty 
and  said,  **  See,  graf,  what  your 
cruelty  has  done.  Oh  I  man  of  blood, 
our  blood  is  upon  your  soul.  To- 
morrow's fight  will  be  your  last ;  but 
the  grave  will  refuse  you  rest.  Go 
forth,  and  as  war  has  been  yoor  de- 
light, be  the  herald  and  harbinger  of 
war.*'  In  the  next  day*s  assault  he 
died,  and  from  that  time,  which  is 
now  many  centuries  ago,  his  spectre 
has  been  seen  in  his  habit  as  he  lived, 
mounted  on  the  fiery  black  horse,  and 
announcing  the  near  approach  of  strife 
and  danger. — But  here  we  have  got  to 
Godalming,  and  I  must  refVesn  my 
memory  with  a  tumbler  of  sherry  and 
water." 


Chapter  III. 


"  It  is  time  to  go  back  in  my  story  to 
my  friend  Karl  and  his  disconsolate 
enchantress,  the  fair  Emily  von  Rosen- 
thal. '  Though  boatics  rowed  and  ri- 
vers flowed,  with  many  a  hill  between,* 
they  managed  to  keep  up  an  animated 
eorrespondence  hf  means  of  the  post- 
otHce,  the  slit  in  who<c  wall  gave,  no 
doubt,  the  original  idea  of  the  inter- 


parietal communications  of  Pyramns 
and  Thisbe.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  mischief  might  have  happened  if 
the  frequent  epistles  had  not  opened  a 
safety  valve  to  the  fiery  passion  that 
devoured  poor  Karl.  ••  Sure,  heaven 
sent  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid/' 
wYi\e\i\«axvo\\\«r  ar^viment  In  favoor 
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tent  loye  is  a  great  enough  otil  of  it-  by  the  way.     Rarl*8  sisten  were  very 

self  without  the  additional  misery  of  tolerable  to  look  at,  and  accomplished 

flaying  a  double  letter.     Pages,  to-  after  the  manner  of  accomplishments 

umes,  reams,  were  mutually  written  in  their  country ;  but  as  it  was  no 

and  receired,  and  love  had  at  last  difficult  matter  to  perceive  that  Wer« 

reached  the  point  when  it  becomes  ther  was  an  especial  favourite  with 

sublime,  when  my  inspection  of  it  was  them — and  that  Goethe*s  other  prose 

for  a  while  interrupted  by  my  friend  writings    were    their    chief   literary 

getting  a  lieutenant's  commidsion  in  studies,  I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion 

the  dragoons,  and  leaving  the  classic  that  such  poison  would  not  be  lonff  in 

shades  of  the  Heidelburghen,  where  I  producing  the  baneful  effects  which,  I 

had  made  his  acquaintance,  to  join  his  verily  believe,  it  was  that  prurient 

regiment     I  pursued  my  studies  for  old  satyr*s  intention  to  create  on  the 

another  month  or  two,  and  then  re-  mind  and  manners  of  his  countrymen, 

ceived  an  invitation  from  Karl  to  visit  And  this  prophecy  is  now  completely 

him  at  his  castle  in  the  we^t  of  Ger-  fulfilled,  as  both  of  them  are  separated 

many,  and  afterwards  to  accompany  from  their  husbands,  without,  at  the 

him  to  the  station  where  the  detach-  same  time,  losing  a  single  particle  of 

ment  of  the  regiment  he  belonged  to  their  status  and  refmtation.     Well, 

was  at  that  time  quartered.     Nothing  a  fortnight  or  so  passed  pleasantly 

could  be  more  agreeable.     I  set  off  at  enough  —  Karl    making    Rosenthal^ 

the  end  of  March,  just  when  the  wea-  and  the  inhabitants  of  Rosenthal,  so 

ther  begins  to  be  fittest  for  travelling  constantly  the  theme  of  his  discourse^ 

and  sight- seeing;  and,  after  a  delight-  that  I  really  think    I    knew   every 

ful  journey  on  horseback,  for  I  took  cranny  of  the  old  castle,  and  all  the 

two  or  three  of  my  horses  abroad  with  individuals  connected  with  it,  as  inti- 

me,  I  arrived  at  the  hospitable  castle  mately  as  if  they  had  been  my  own 

of  Hontheim.  home  and  my  own  relations.     The 

"  *  Don't  you  think  I  am  the  Inckiest  old  Baron  was  described  as  a  finereUe 

dog  in  Europe  ?'  were  the  first  words  of  a  man  once  acquainted  with  the 

he  said  to  me.     *  The  troop  I  belong  world,  but  now  fallen  into  old  age  and 

to  is   stationed  at   Waldback,   only  the  hands  of  his  confessor, — which, 

fourteen  miles  from  Rosenthal.  Emily  between  them,  seemed  to  have  stripped 

knows  of  our  good  fortune.     Did  you  him  of  all  the  experience  he  had  ac- 

ever  hear  of  anything  so  fortunate.*  quired,  and  left  his  mind  a  tabula  rasa 

**  There  was  no  gainsaying  the  fact,  on  which  the   persons  nearest  him 

that  this  was  a  very  agreeable  incident  could  make  almost  whatever  impres- 

in  the  life  of  a  man  condemned  to  sion    they  chose.      His    friend    and 

country  quarters,  and  I  congratulated  neighbour,  the  Baron  Yon  Erbacb, 

him  accordingly.     I  rejoiced  in  it  also  seemed    a    younger    edition  of   the 

on  my  own  account,  as  I  confess  I  had  Baron  Von  Kosenthal,  with  the  addl- 

become  so  far  interested  in  his  love  as  tional  disadvantage  of  never  having 

to  have  a  great  anxiety  to  see  the  in-  seen  the  world  at  oil :  but  to  compen- 

spirer  of  it.     It  was  also  a  part  of  the  sate  for  this  lack  of  experience,  he  had 

country  with  which  I  was  unacquaint-  what  very  few  people  in  his  condition 

ed,  aud  as  I  knew  it  was  the  land  of  have  —  a  salntary  distrust  in  his  own 

mysteries  and  hobgoblins,  I  was  de-  wisdom,  and  even  in  the  evidence  of 

termined  to  judge  for  myself  whether  his  own   senses.      He  would  rather 

indeed  there  are  things  in  this  dull  take  another  person's  word  for  it  that 

prosaic  earth  of  ours  which  are  not  the  sun  was  shining,  than  state  such  a 

dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.     I  went  fact  on  his  own  authority.   Emily  was, 

— aud  saw — but  I  will  not  anticipate,  of  course,  an  angel;  and  the  confessor 

"  As  to  my  friend  Karl's  sisters,  it  a  fit  individual  to  make  up  a  trio  with 

would  make  the  story  more  romantic,  the  two  barons,  as  he  seemed  to  be  as 

perhaps,  if  I  told  you  about  their  ele-  simple  as  ignorance  and  his  legendary 

gance,  beauty,  and  all  the  other  qua-  studies  could  make  him. 
lities  that  travelling  Englishmen  are  so        "  When  in  this  way  I  had  acqpired  a 

clever  at  discoverin*;  in  foreign  ladies  competent  knowledge,  at  second  band> 

— fur  my  own  part,  I  never  saw  a  girl  from  Karl,  who  himself  was  indebted 

who  had  not  been  brought  up  at  the  for  all  his  information  to  his  fair  cor- 

fect  of  an  E nglish  mother,  with  whom  ros^ndcnl,  w^  «cl  ^Sl  \«t  ^% «?Sw^^ 

1  would  trust  mj  happiness ;  but  this  sUliou  to  ifVMti  Yi.^  "^^a*  ts^[^«i«&K^ 
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aged  to  make  myself  such  a  favourite,  evening — ^it  was  on  the  13th  of  April 
that  I  was  invited  to  prolong  my  visit,  — when  we  were  all  gathered  together 
—which,  you  will  perceive,  was  the  as  usual  round  the  wood  fire  in  the 
very  thing  I  wished  ; — and,  besides  hall,  low  growls  of  thunder  were 
the  duty  of  being  useful  to  my  friend,  heard  at  a  distance  among  the  hills- 
there  is  no  denying  that  such  an  insight  long  shrill  g^ts  of  wind  sounded 
into  the  secret  recesses  of  an  old  bare-  every  now  and  then  along  the  deserted 
nial  family  was  very  agreeable  to  my-  corridors— and,  by  fitfid  plashes,  a 
self.  The  brace  of  barons  and  their  pattering  of  rain  sounded  dismally 
worthy  confessor  wore  indeed  well  de-  against  the  window, 
serving  of  a  study,  for  three  such  ori-  "  *  Here  is  a  wild  night,*  said  Father 
ginals  are  not  often  to  be  encountered.  Joannes,  stirring  up  one  of  the  im« 
The  lover  was  as  queer  a  specimen  of  mense  logs  upon  the  fire — *  may  the 
the  tender  passion  as  one  can  well  saints  have  pity  upon  travellers.* 
imagine  ;  seeming  to  consider  the  ** '  And  send  them  a  cup  of  comfort 
whole  art  and  mystery  of  love-making  like  this,'  added  the  old  baron,  filling 
to  consist  in  adopting  the  opinion  of  up  his  glass. 

liis  enslaver,  though  she  altered  it  as  ''  *  Ah !  very  true,'  said  the  younger 
often  as  Hamlet  in  the  play.  Polonius  baron,  and  followed  his  senior*s  ex- 
was  a  type  of  him.     The  two  other  ample. 

worthies  seemed  to  make  it  quite  as        ***  None  but  the  wicked  would  go 

much  a  point  to  retain  their  own  opi-  abroad  in  such  weather,'  observed  the 

nions,  however  absurd  ;  and,  between  reverend  gentleman,  who  never  waa 

them  all,  what  with  philandering  with  altogether  pleased  unless  he  received 

the  young  lady,  and  drinking  with  the  a  little  contradiction  to  his  remarks ; 

old  men,  my  time  passed  very  agree-  '  and  therefore  I  withdraw  my  request 

ably.     A  meeting  at  last  was  efiected,  that  the  sdnts  would  have  pity  on 

through  my  means,  between  the  lovers  them.* 

— daggers  and  flashes  of  lightning,  *'  *  Very  true,*  said  the  Baron  von 
what  vows  they  swore !  Commend  Erbach,  *  I  did  not  think  of  that.' 
me  to  a  German  for  thundering  pro-  **  *  But  are  the  wicked  peculiariy 
testations, — ^what  tears  they  wept !  for  fond  of  bad  weather  for  their  jour- 
Karl  was  not  above  the  lachrymatory  neys  ?'  I  enquired, 
weaknesses  of  his  countrymen, — and  all  **  *  They  are  the  cause  of  it,  my  good 
the  time  I  could  not  imagine  what  friend,'  explained  the  confessor ; '  na- 
possible  obstacle  there  could  be  to  his  ture  is  so  disgusted  at  the  sight  of 
marrying  her  on  the  spot ;  but,  alas  I  them  that  she  falls  into  convulsions — 
alas !  the  meeting  had  been  perceived  the  elements  themselves  are  affected — 
by  some  prying  eyes, — cold  looks  were  the  wind  howls  for  fear — the  rain  falla 
cast  on  me ;  the  young  lady  ordered  in  sorrow,  as  is  fullv  explained  in  a 
into  close  confinement  within  the  castle  learned  book  by  a  brother  of  our 
walls — visited  three  times  a-day  by  order  on  the  causes  of  storms  and 
the  confessor — and  once  at  least  by  the  earthquakes.*  So  you  perceive  that 
Baron  von  Erbach — and  aifairs  in  all  Colonel  Reid  and  the  ingenious  Am»- 
respects  wore  as  gloomy  an  aspect  as  rican  are  not  the  first  who  have  stu- 
couid  well  be  desired.  She  prayed  died  those  matters.  But  to  go  on  with 
and  besought  me  not  to  leave  her, — so  the  conversation  in  the  great  hall  at 
the  cold  looks  of  the  trio  were  thrown  Rosenthal : — When  about  an  hour  had 
away  upon  me, —  their  hints  disre-  been  spent  in  listening  to  varions 
garded — and  their  viands  and  wines  sage  opmions  upon  a  multitude  of  sub- 
consumed  as  unconcernedly  as  ever,  jects,  the  storm  evenr  now  and  then 
Who  or  what  the  stranger  might  be  getting  the  better  of  our  eloquence, 
who  had  been  seen  in  company  with  and  sounding  indeed  very  appalling 
the  fair  Emily  and  the  English  stranger,  in  that  dilapidated  old  mansion,  we 
nobody  had  discovered.  We,  of  course,  were  startled  from  our  seats  in  the 
with  the  licence  allowable  in  love  and  very  middle  of  a  tremendous  gust,  by 
war,  fiatly  denied  the  whole  accusa-  repeated  knocks  at  the  principal  gate, 
tion, — and  we  were  not  without  some  and  the  sound  of  many  voices  demand- 
remote  hopes  that  better  days  would  ing  admission.  When  we  recovered 
shine  on  us  when  the  present  tyranny  a  little  from  our  sar^rlse  «.t  v&s^  %3^ 
should  be  overpast.  But  now  comes  umunul  e^eat^  ii«  ^«qX  V\  ^V:^ 
the  main  ineident  of  my  story.     One    fiCTOS%  t!be  TM^  ^^Qaj^x:%&s^^  ^A  *^^^ 
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gate*  and  on  opening  it^  seyen  or  eight  lightning,  while  the  thunder  rolled 

of  the  villagen— -menv  women^  and  in  long  eddying  voUeya^  that  nearly 

children,  all  huddled  together  in  the  ahook  the  turrrets  to  the  ground,  I 

extremity  of  terror,  ruiihed  into  the  thought  I  saw  her  aeated  in  front  of 

yard  imploring  ua  to  save  them.     Be-  the    mysterioua   shape*  whatever  it 

fore  we  had  time  to  enquire  into  the  might  he,  and  disappearing  through 

oauae  of  their  alarm,  we  were  joined  the  portal." 

by  the  beautiftil  EmilT  herself,  care-  '*  Lodd  massy  !'*  exclaimed  the 
fully  wrapped  up  in  her  cloaks  who  lady,  whom  I  had  fancied  aaleep,  so 
clung  to  my  arm,  and  looked  on  with-  aUent  had  she  been  while  the  gentle- 
out  sanng  a  word.  The  confessor  nun  was  telling  this  story,  '*  and  wai 
hurried  off  aa  fast  as  possible  for  the  the  poor  crittur  never  heard  of  again  ? 
little  tin  box  which  he  had  displayed  She  was  not  married  to  the  ghost 
so  piously  on  my  first  appearance;  sure?** 

and  the  two  barons,  making  out  from  **  Madam,"  replied  the  gentleman, 

the  eonfttsed  report  of  the  villagers  ''all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  my  self  saw 

that  they  had  seen  the  Wild  Huntsman  the  incident  I  have  related.     What 

in  full  trot,  skirting  the  wood,  and  happened  in  that  mysterious  journey  I 

coming  directly  towards  the  hamlet,  have  no  means  of  finding  out.     It  ii 

fell  into  such  an  agony  of  fear  that  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  two  barons 

they  could  do  nothing  but  cross  them-  were  exceedingly  p;rateful  to  my  friend 

•elves  with  amazing  activity,  and  re-  Karl  von  Hontheiro,  who  was  fortu- 

peat  the  creed  and  the  commandments  nate  enough  to  deliver  the  heiress  of 

as  fast  as  they  were  able.     Father  Rosenthal  from  the  clutches  of  the 

Joannes  appeared  at   last  with  his  Wild  Huntsman — the  younger  of  thoM 

talisman  of  bones,  and  rattled  them  noblemen  being  farther  induced  to 

with  the  most  exemplary  devotion.  A  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  lady*s  hand 

fresh  batch  of  terrified  peasants  now  from  being    afflicted  with  a  severe 

rushed  distractedly  into    the  court-  rheumatic  affection  in  the  knee,  which 

yard ;  and  while  the  rain  continued  to  he  attributed  to  kneeling  for  upwards 

pour,  and  the  now  almost  dark  even-  of  two  hours  on  the  wet  court-yard, 

ing  was  fitfully  illumined  by  vivid  for  it  was  a  very  long  time  before  anv 

streaks  of  lightning,  there  certainly  ofthe  party  recovered  courage  enough 

did  come  into  that  quadrangle  a  form  to  rise  from  their  prostration.     I  can 

enveloped  in  a  long  white  mantle,  add  nothing  more,  except  that  mv 

mounted  on  a  splendid  black  charger,  friend  Karl  and  his  bride  are  still 

It  was  a  stately  animal,  and  trotted  alive ;  and  that  last  year,  when  I  was 

proudly  up  to  the  very  spot  where  I  there,  they  showed  me  a  magnificent 

was  standing  with  Emily  clinging  to  black  horse,  now  very  much  failed 

my  arm.  There  could  be  no  mistake  ;  from  age,  but  still  healthy,  and  by  the 

I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.     The  fi-  aid  of  boiled  oaU  likely  to  live  some 

gure  stooped  solemnly  down  when  he  time.     But  this,  I  see,  is  Peterfield, 

reached  the  spot ;  and  the  next  minute  where  I  unfortunately  leave  you — a 

I  missed  my  fair  companion  from  my  good  day,  gentlemen,  and  a  pleasant 

'^    i  and   amid  repeated  flashes  of  Journey  to  Portsmouth. 
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3  ancient  sentence  of  Simonides> 
t  picture  is  a  silent  poem,  and 

0,  a  speaking  picture,**  though 
tains  a  seminary  of  truths,  has 
.ccessory  to  much  delusion.  An- 
ts and  epigrams  are  seldom  true 
\  letter.     Like  metaphors  and 

1,  they  mutt  not  do  made  re* 
ble  for  their  conseouences.  The  j 
pnal  rocket*,  which  do  their  ap- 
d  office  if  they  blaze  and  expire. 

only  the  lying  spirits  that  eould 
rmetically  sealed  up  in  phials  of 
1.  Thus,  in  the  present  in* 
,  it  is  true  that  painting,  where- 
t  rises  abote  mere  mechanism, 
it  selects  and  combines  accord- 
)  a  principle  of  grandeur  or  of 
f-*or  makes  unmoving,  inien- 
ines  and  eolours,  ezpressiTe  of 
0,  action,  passion,  thought,  or 
in  the  representation  of  the  sim* 
inanimate  objects,  it  conYeys  to 
ul  of  the  beholder,  the  feeling, 
iction  of  the  artist's  own,  is  et* 
Uy  poetic.  As  far  as  the  com* 
ons  of  form  and  colour  are  con* 
J,  paintingy  without  words,  does 
at  words  could  do,  and  a  great 
more.  But  the  poetry  of  lan- 
I  is  not  necessarily  pictorial  nor 
-esque.  Many  of  the  finest  pas- 
suggest  no  distinct  images  to 
iward  eye,  and  scarce  supply  a 
to  the  painter*  The  man  who 
ed  that  the  sole  use  of  poetry 
JO  furnish  subjects  for  pictoies, 

as  wisely  and  professionally  as 
sley  did,  when  he  declared  that 
Almighty  made  riTers  to  sup- 
inals  with  water.     Yet  a  race  of 

haye  existed,  re- appearing  from 
to  time  in  the  decay  or  syncope 
tural  genius,  who  seem  to  haye 

the  pathetic  bard  of  Cos  at  his 
.  and  haye  neglected  the  pecu- 
motions  of  their  own  high  art,  to 

with  elaborate  idleness  alter  the 
ainable  perfections  of  another. 
B  word-painters  haye,  by  aa  old 
n  writer,  been  quaintly  called 
)rial  poets — seemingly  under  the 
and  calumnious  impression  that 
regards  the  outside  only— that 

«  is  begotten  in  the  eyes."  Few 
ese  cockneys  aspire  to  history-^ 
florists  are  innumerable— many 
ptpoxiadt,  hut  ihej  fxocl  chiefly 


in  draperies.  Some  are  architects,  ge- 
nerally in  the  Gothic  or  Arabesque 
styles— many  were  upholsterers,  house, 
furniture,  and  heraldry  painters ;  but 
in  modem  times,  by  far  the  most  re- 
spectable haye  deyoted  themseWes  to 
landscape.  It  may  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  their  performances*  in  what- 
ever line  they  may  be,  seldom  attempt 
to  emulate  any  but  the  lower  and  spu- 
rious branches  of  the  silent  art ;  their 
works  are  not  **  speaking  pictures,'* 
but  prating  pieces  of  needlework,  . 
lisping  intaglios  ;  their  sculpture  is 
coloured  wax-work,  and  their  archi- 
tecture a  confectionary  pagoda.  But 
thus  must  it  ever  be,  when  men  desert 
the  thing  they  should  be,  to  enact  the 
thing  which  they  are  not.  The  poet 
embroiderers,  assuming  that  poetry  is 
addressed  to  the  inward,  as  painting 
to  the  bodily  eye,  labour  to  make 
every  line  convey  an  image— the 
colour  of  an  eye,  or  the  turn  of  a 
neck,  or 

*'  Delicate  shadow  of  an  auburn  curl, 
Upon  the  vermeil  cheek." 

Or,  if  the  eye  is  ever  to  be  relieved 
from  duty,  the  nose  is  called  in  to  sup- 
ply its  place— and  we  have 

<*  The  fragrant  breath  of  sylphs,  unseen 

thatUe 
In  the  low,  lurUog  violet's  pale  blue  eye, 
The  rose's  sigh,  what  time  she  harks  the 

tile 
Of  her  true  love,  the  darkling  nightingale, 
That  hath  within  bis  little  breast  a  choir 
Of  spirits  musical.** 

Thus,  the  pretty  creatures  go  it  too 
and  fro  between  the  curiosity  shop 
and  the  perfumery,  with  a  musical 
snuff-box  in  their  hands,  in  imitation 
of  a  lyre,  and  think  themselves  de- 
scriptive poets. 

But,  to  be  serious,  it  never  can  be 
the  scope,  the  province,  the  final 
eanse,  and  Mummtim  honum  of  poetry, 
to  do  that  indifferently  which  her 
mote  sister  does  so  much  better,  and 
more  quietly.  Judging  from  the 
soundest  principles  of  philosophic  cri- 
ticism, exemplified  in  the  works  of  the 
greatest  and  truest  poetry,  we  main- 
tain, that  the  highest  poetrr  baa  no 
•nalofty  nViaSuww  ^ViXii  v^^V-"^^ 
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it  flashes  vividly  on  the  fancy^butas  it 
lays  hold  of  the  higher  a£Pections>  or 
becomes  the  exponent  of  action  or 
thought. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  we  have 
alluded  to  an  obscure  and  frivolous 
swarm  of  poetasters,  whose  imbecili- 
ties could  form  no  just  exception  to 
any  theory  or  definition.  But,  in  fact, 
if  to  paint  with  words,  to  make  lan- 
guage picturesque,  were  the  poet*s 
characteristic  occupation,  the  triflers 
we  speak  of  must  be  the  greatest  and 
best  of  poets. 

But  in  the  strictness  of  speech, 
words  cannot  paint,  neither  singly  nor 
in  combination.  They  appeal  to  the 
imagination  solely  through  the  me- 
mory ;  or  if  they  have  any  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  fancv  or  the  feelings,  it 
is,  and  can  be,  only  by  their  sound, 
and  the  tone  and  time  of  their  utter- 
ance. Not  singly ;  for  surely  the  word 
horse  is  not  a  picture  of  a  horse ;  and 
though  it  recall  the  form  of  that  animal 
to  any  one  who  had  seen  him,  it  would 
afford  not  a  hint  of  his  lineaments  to 
one  who  had  not.  Not  in  combina- 
tion ;  because  the  combination  of 
words  necessarily  implies  what  paint- 
ing as  necessarily  excludes — a  pro- 
Sression  or  succession  of  time.  No 
escription,  therefore,  however  accu- 
rate, can  be  literally  graphic,  for  an 
accurate  description  is  successive  enu- 
meration of  the  co-existent  parts  of  a 
given  whole.  The  parts,  therefore, 
appear  before  the  imagination  disjoint- 
edly ;  and,  instead  of  the  full,  coin- 
Btaneous  intuition,  in  which  painting 
vies  with  nature,  you  have  a  tedious 
toil  of  memory  to  re-articulate  the 
severed  members,  some  or  other  of 
which  are  almost  sure  to  be  lost  by 
the  way. 

Is  it  not  possible,  then,  for  the  poet 
to  flash  a  perfect  image  on  the  mmd  ? 
Undoubtedly,  and  more ;  he  can  pre- 
sent the  totality  of  many  contempo- 
raneous images,  but  not  by  the  minute 
pencilling  of  the  pictoriaUsts, — not  by 
mimicking  the  mastery  of  the  limner, 
but  by  a  magic  all  his  own, — a  power 
mighty  as  that  by  which  the  true  artist 
msikes  a  single  moment  to  express 
a  whole  action — a  single  glance  to 
constitute  a  character  and  symbolize  a 
life.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  of 
fifty  hearers  every  one  will  connect  a 
different  set  of  images  with  the  same 
words;  bat  if  the  worda  be  instknct 
With  true  poesy,  they  wQl  ^Toke  in 


each  a  viyid,  delightfulf  and  harmoid* 
ous  intuition,  in  unison  with  the  pur- 
pose, passion,  moral  of  the  strain. 

How  is  this  to  be  effected?  la 
various  ways.  Sometimes  by  a  single 
word — a  single  epithet — often  by  a  me- 
taphor—a well-selected  circumstance 
—occasionally  by  the  very  sound  and 
movement  of  the  measure.  Sometimes 
a  recounting  of  particulars,  each  seem- 
ingly insignificant,  or  mutually  impli- 
ed, but  all,  as  it  were,  belonging  to 
the  same  set,  affect  the  imagination  in 
a  surprising  manner.  Crabbe  is  a 
great  master  in  this  kind,  and  so  is 
Scherherazade.  It  is  not  that  in  read- 
ing them  we  go  on  casting  up  the 
items,  and  constructing  a  circle  out  of 
the  segments.  Any  arc  of  the  rain- 
bow gives  as  full  an  idea  of  the  rain- 
bow as  the  whole  ;  but  the  detail  of 
splendour  in  one,  of  squalidness  in  the 
other,  has  the  effect  of  refraction. 
The  topaz  enhances  the  glitter  of  the 
diamond.  The  one  broken  chair 
makes  the  three-legged  table  doubly 
desolate. 

But  our  meaning  would  be  much 
elucidated  by  examples.  Let  us,  then, 
examine  how  the  mighty  masters  of 
the  lyre  have  managed  the  matter. 
And  first  of  the  ancients. 

Of  the  Greek  writers,  from  Homer 
to  Theocritus,  it  may  be  observed  in 
general,  that  their  descriptions  of  natu- 
ral scenery  are  for  the  most  part 
vague,  and  rather  impart  the  feeling 
of  the  scene  than  its  visible  aspect. 
If  ever  the  distinctive  marks  of  a  lo- 
cality are  specified,  it  is  to  please  the 
sense  of  beauty,  as  to  authenticate  the 
narrative.  Places  are  often  merely 
designated  bv  their  staple  production 
— as  com,  wme,  olives,  cattle,  or  pi- 
geons. Some  commentators  insist 
strongly  on  the  graphic  power  of 
these  epithets.  When,  sav  they, 
Phthia  is  characterised  as  cloddy,— 
(fpiC«x«S)— or  of  a  deep  clay  soil,  do 
not  all  the  stirring  associations  of  ver- 
nal labour  rush  upon  the  soul  ?  We 
see  the  long  furrow,  the  slow  team 
with  stubborn  necks  depressed — ^the 
whistling  ploughboy  with  the  flashing 
goad — and  the  strong  rustic  with  his 
sinewy  arms  incumbent  on  the  shaft 
— the  earth  blackens  as  he  urges  on 
his  profitable  course— the  plough- 
shares glitter  on  the  distant  slopes- 
while  the  sower,  girt  with  apron  white, 
«caU«t%  iVi'ft  bo^efol  seed ;  <' the  har- 
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;**  and  ''crows  innumeroos  rise 
mt  from  their  stolon  feasts — the 
ig  sunbeams  silvering  their 
wings.     Or  suppose  the  com- 

adjective  to  be  fl-tfAu^nXoc ,  the 
ric  prsenomen  for  a  sheep-gra- 
!ountry.  What  a  pastoral  in 
ttle  word  I  Dyer's  fleece  com- 
1  into    four    syllables.      The 

bloaters  whiten  all  the  plain, 
ecp  in  flat  countries,  Lcicester- 
for  instance,  become  the  most 
resting  creatures  in  the  world. 

d,  therefore,  of  whitening  the 
et  them  crop  the  fragrant  moun- 
rf,  which  is  perfectly  pic- 
ue.  Thus  might  each  particu- 
ithct  be  dilated,  and  Homer 
I  the  first  of  landscape  painters, 
e  cannot  believe  that  in  these 
ts  Homer  meant  quite  so  much 
e  have  fancied,  or  that  he  meant 
ress  the  eye  at  all — the  epithets 
)mplimeuts  to  the  wealth  and 
ry  of  the  several  districts.  There 
verb  or  noun  that  may  not,  if 
ease,  suggest  a  perfect  picture, 
tr  once  that  Homer  or  Hesiod 
ite  a  '*  natural  object'*  by  any 

circumstance,  in  twenty  cases 
Undo  to  its  civil  use,  or  its  reli- 
association.  Even  so  is  the 
l<and  described  in  Scripture  as 
id  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
criptions  of  men  and  of  animals 
cient  writers  are  sometimes  dif- 
and  in  those  of  artificial  objects, 
riots,  goblets,  spears,  helmets, 
;casionally  rather  tedious.  But 
tier,  above  all  poets,  the  descrip- 
re  truly  poetical,  and  as  it  were 
il,  because  they  are,  as  much  as 

e,  progressive.  Nothing  sits 
have  its  portrait  taken.  His 
do  not  stand,  like  lay  figures, 

:udc,  till  lie  has  sketched  them 

The  battle  does  not  pause  in  an 

ting  situation,  till  the  poet  Ci- 

has  pointed  out  its  sublime 

to  some  gaping  admirer.     His 

9ulls,  and  bears,  are  not  copied 

tuffed  skins.  But  all  is  in  action 

y  thing  is  doing — nothing  re- 

upon  as  done.  It  will  be  found, 

the  choice  of  characteristic  cir- 

inces,  he  generally  selects  those 

imply  motion  rather  than  rest ; 

iS«0-i'^u>.A.0v,   trembling  all  with 

^%«fv6aU\tf^  clad  in  bickering 

;ho  word  «r«x«f    is  not   to  be 

ed  variegated  or  party- coloured^ 

(presses  that  yihratory  inter- 
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change  of  hues  which  takes  place 
when  any  polished  substance  moves 
quickly  in  a  strong  light ;  thus,  the 
neck  of  the  peacock  is  aUxtf,  his  tail  is 
wcUiXos'  fr«A.ur(?«««r  'lint — Ida  of  many 
springs.  So,  too,  he  seldom  tolls  us 
how  a  goddess  or  a  warrior  looks 
when  dressed,  but  often  introduces  you 
to  the  toilet  and  shows  them  dressing. 
This,  whether  the  effect  of  art  or 
chance,  prevents  the  action  from  stand- 
ing still,  and  indicates  the  rapidity 
— the  indefatigable  fire  of  Homer*8 
mind. 

The  Iliad  contains  only  one  pro- 
tracted piece  of  mere  description the 

far- famed  shield.  Had  the  shield  been 
the  work  of  any  thing  less  than  a  god, 
or  of  Homer,  we  should  have  thought 
it  rather  too  long.  But  it  affords  a 
curious  instance  of  that  irresistible 
propensity  to  keep  moving,  which 
made  the  first  of  martial  poets  the 
best.  Forgetting  or  disdaining  the 
limits  of  the  sculptor's  prerogative, 
and  not  over  observant  of  the  unity  of 
time,  he  puts  the  chased  figures  into 
action,  and  makes  them  not  seem  to 
do,  but  go  on  doing  the  business  they 
are  supposed  to  represent.  Insteadf« 
therefore,  of  describing  Vulcan's  work- 
manship, he,  in  fact,  suggests  subjects 
for  the  lame  artificer  to  work  upon, 
and  that  without  any  consideration  of 
what,  on  earth  at  least,  pictorial  skill 
can,  or  cannot,  express  m  metal. 

It  was  once  the  fashion  for  poets  to 
give  directions  to  painters,  and  very 
unreasonable  orders  they  sometimes 
gave.     Thus  Walter: — 

"  Paint  an  east  wind,  and  let  it  blow  away 
The   ezcDse  of   Holland  for   her  navy's 
stay." 

Blackmore,  by  his  directions  to  Van- 
derbank,  a  tapestry  weaver,  probably 
shamed  the  rhymers  out  of  their  pre- 
sumption in  taking  upon  them  to  give 
directions  to  gentlemen  whose  occu- 
pation they  did  not  understand.  Of 
late,  as  in  the  sere  days  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  poets  rather  take  their  cue 
from  the  painters  ;  their  descriptions 
are  descriptions  of  pictures,  not  of 
reality.  Pindar  has  been  called  a  great 
master  of  the  nicturesque,  and  there 
is  some  ground  for  the  designation. 
Perhaps,  however,  statuesque  would 
be  the  fitter  term,  for  his  images  are 
fixed,  single,  stately,  admirable  in  con- 
tour and  pro^ottioTi)  ^gtv^*^  vd^^  ^sb- 
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Lfloundest  scholars  of  modern  limes  to  scene,  as  suspended  in  a  racnnm  be* 

^refer  the  extant  Anacreon  to  a  com-  tween  an  obscure  and  threatening  pasfy 

paratively  recent  period,  the  melodjr,  and  a  future  that  was  to  the  past  as 

the  marked,  palpable,  accentual  ry  thm,  the  substance  to  its  precursive  shadow* 

the  minute,  gem-like   imagery,   the  A  Greek  tragedy  may  be  compared  to 

polite  and  artificial  gallantry,  above  a  battle-piece,  painted  by  a  skilful  aru 

all,  the  modem  cast  of  the  mythology,  tist,  who  throws  the  strife  and  nralti- 

aavour  not   of  a    generation   before  tndinous  rout  into  the  obscurity  of  tho 

^schylus.      Venus,  and  Cupid,  and  baok-grofund^and,  in  the  point  of  sights 

Bacchus,  in  our  Anacreon,  are  mere  disposes  a  few  conspicuous  figures— 4i 

personifications,  playthings  of  fond  wounded  chieftain,  a  band  of  aged  cap« 

£ancy,  pretty  pictures  drawn  upon  the  tains  counselling,  a  herald  big  with 

air.     In  Sappho  and  Euripides,  Aph-  tidings  of  the  fight— 
rodite  is  a  terrible  demon,  that  works 

mightily  in  wrath  and  mysterious  wil-  ^  wteping  widow  tested  on  the  groimd» 

fulness— a  being  whose  personal  agony  V^  ?*•?•  ^"^  ^J"",  *»^;  *J  ^•^•^ 

was  the  faith  of  young  ind  old.    Now,  ^"^  ^f*  as  if  she  long  d  t4e  tal.  wef# 

though  mankind  have  sometimes  bur-  rrw    u'     it*          u           «»«._* 

les^ued  the  supernatural  powers  in  ^^J^Z  "^«'**  ^  ^*'  sweniog  heart, 
which  devoutly  they  believed — as  the 

Athenians  murdered  Socrates  for  deny-  The  first  division,  or  prohgoSf  com* 
ing  the  same  gods  which  they  permit-  prises  a  statement  of  the  case — an  eas« 
ted  Aristophanes  to  exhibit  as  buffoons  planation  of  what  has  gone  before—. 
and  parasites — yet  it  will  hardly  be  and  how  things  stand  at  present ;  and 
found  that  they  trifle  with  them  till  all  that  is  necessary  to  **  incense  the 
the  established  creed  is  grown  dim.  pit  into  the  plot.*'  We  know  not  uxf 
Very  good  Catholics  made  game  of  dramatist,  not  even  Shakspeare,  who 
the  devil,  but  we  never  hear  of  their  had  the  privilege  of  commencing  at  the 
making  a  pet  of  him,  or  pitying  him.  beginning  of  his  stoij,  who  has  alwajrt 
In  dramatic  compositions,  according  avoided  the  impropric^  of  making  hie 
to  modem  acceptation,  pure  descrip-  dramatis  persoruB  relate  a  number  of 
tion  is  scarcely  admissible.  To  intro-  things,  of  which  nobody  but  the  audi* 
duce  a  character,  telling  you  the  co-  ence  could  well  be  ignorant.  Sophocles 
lour  of  his  own  hair,  the  height  of  his  manages  the  matter  with  great  skill, 
own  stature,  or  the  interpretation  of  and  contrives  to  interweave  the  expla* 
his  own  physiognomy,  were  a  palpable  nations  with  the  action — to  unfold  the 
absurdity.  Besides,  in  the  full  current  previous  occurrences  in  the  course  of 
of  dramatic  business,  people  cannot  be  the  play — or  to  elicit  the  needful  in- 
supposed  to  be  leisurely  describing  formation  piecemeal,  by  apt  and  ap- 
either  themselves,  or  their  neighbours,  parently  undesigning  questions.  En- 
or  the  objects  around  them.  All  the  ripides,  on  the  other  hand,  troubles 
necessary  descriptions  of  an  epic  poem,  himself  little  about  the  concern — he 
in  the  drama,  belong  to  the  spectacle  generally  begins  with  a  long  speech, 
— the  getting  up  of  which  is  not  the  which,  like  the  prologue  of  the  atten« 
province  of  the  poet,  but  of  the  scene-  dant  spirit  in  Comus>  may  be  taken 
painter,  costumier,  and  property-man.  either  for  a  soliloquy  or  an  address  to 
But  tlie  truth  is,  no  drama  was  ever  the  audienee — similar  to  the  Parabasii 
entirely  made  up  of  dramatic  poetry  ;  of  the  Greek  eomedy,  when  the  choras 
and  in  the  Greek  tragedy,  over  and  spoke  to  the  theatre  in  the  name 
above  the  large  intermixture  of  lyrics  and  in  behalf  of  the  author.  In  one 
which  was  essential  to  its  constitution,  instance  at  least  (the  Hecuba),  the  ez« 
the  law  of  unity,  the  limited  number  planatory  personage  is  a  ghost — an 
of  actors,  the  standing  order  against  expedient  imitated  by  Ben  Jonson  hi 
overt  homicide,  and,  more  than  aU,  the  his  Catiline,  where  me  prolocutor  it 
close  relationship  between  the  player  the  ghost  of  SyUa — and  bv  that  mett 
and  the  rhapsodist,  the  lineal  descent  tenebrote  of  all  poets,  Fnthe  GrevUlc^ 
of  iEschylus  from  Homer,  authorized  Lord  Brooke^  one  of  whose  tragie  my* 
and  recommended  a  strong  infusion  of  steries  opens  with  ''  Enter  a  Gbos^ 
the  epic.  On  the  Greek  stage  but  one  of  the  old  kings  of  Or  ." 
little  could  be  done  ;  much,  therefore.  The  method  of  Enripi< 
was  to  be  related.  The  attention  was  eial,  and  did  not  em  eaiw 
not  so  much  rivetted  to  the  present  ridicule  from  his               c<           o« 
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rary  Aristophanes ;  but  it  has  this  ad- 
Tantage  over  the  gradual  and  artfully 
conducted  disclosures  of  Sophocles — 
that  it  gets  a  dull  job  quickly  over, 
and  leaves  an  undivided  attention  for 
the  progressive  interest,  i^schylus 
probably  felt  the  difficulty  less,  inas- 
much as  his  dramas  are  raised  by  dark 
magnificence,  colossal  state,  and  pomp 
of  poetry,  too  far  above  the  medium 
altitude  of  reality,  to  challenge  any 
comparison  with  the  likelihoods  of 
actual  conversation.  His  personages 
profess  not  to  talk  like  people  of  this 
world,  and  it  would  be  an  incon- 
gruity if  they  did.  They  belong  to 
the  old  times,  when  there  were  giants 
in  the  land.  Certainly,  in  the  pic- 
turesque grandeur  of  his  openings,  he 
not  only  exceeds  his  two  great  com- 
petitors, but  is  unrivalled  even  to  this 
day.  He  leaves  no  room  for  verbal 
description,  no  need  so  much  as  for  a 
stage  direction.  I  never  saw  Flax- 
man*s  iEschylus.  I  wish  1  had.  I 
-  do  not  even  know  what  situations  he 
has  selected  to  illustrate  ;  but  assured- 
ly the  opening  spectacles  of  the  Pro- 
metheus, Agamemnon,  Choephorcp, 
and  Eumenides,  are  not  neglected. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  sketch  the  two 
latter.  In  the  Choephorce  (literally 
pot-girls — so  much  for  rendering  au 
pied  de  httre — somewhat  more  ele- 
gantly, the  Propitiatory  Offering  of  the 
Virgins),  Orestes  is  discovered  on 
the  Tumulus  of  his  father^s  grave, 
plucking  the  knotty  ringlets  from  his 
unshorn  head,  for  sacred  tokens  to  the 
local  deities. 


rh 


This  lock  to  InachuB  for  nurture, 

But  secoud  this  for  mourning,  to  my  sire. 

Py  lades  stands  afar  off,  silent  and  rcso- 
late ;  the  mournful  maiden  train  ad^ 
Tance  with  the  hallowed  vessels,  mov- 
ing to  music.  The  Eumenides  dis- 
¥lays  the  Temple  of  Delphi,  the 
^ythiaon  the  Tripod  before  her.  On 
the  one  hand,  Orestes  restored  to 
sanity,  but  pale,  wo-begone,  and 
deep-marked  with  the  traces  of  past 
agony :  on  the  other,  the  awful  agents 
of  violated  nature — the  Fifty  Furies, 
all  asleep.  Did  iEschylus  mean  that 
the  terrors  of  superstitious  remorse 
are  appeased  in  the  presence  of  the 
God  of  Light  and  Intellect  ?    But 
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what  a  picture,  and  what  a  shame  for 
the  Bishop  of  London  to  reduce  the 
Furies  from  fifty  to  three,  and  so 
spoil  the  story  ox  the  Athenian  ladies 
going  into  fits,  and  frustrating  the 
hopes  of  their  lords.  The  more  learned 
and  irrefragable  his  lordship's  argu- 
ments, the  less  we  can  forgive  him  for 
their  triumph. 

We  do  not  recollect  any  Greek  tra- 
gedy which  countenances  the  ever- 
describing  Mason  in  commencing  his 
poetical  dialogues  with  a  long  des- 
cription of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
though  there  is  certainly  something 
like  it  in  the  OBdipus  Coloneus  of 
Sophocles  :  but  mark  with  what  ex- 
quisite propriety.  The  blind  CEdipus, 
conducted  by  his  daughter,  arrives  at 
the  spot,  where,  according  to  oracular 
prediction,  he  is  to  end  his  sorrows 
and  bequeath  his  blessing.  Addressed 
to  one  under  such  conditions,  the  mi- 
nute local  delineations  become  not  only 
proper  but  deeply  pathetic.  A  like 
apology  may  be  applied  to  the  usque 
ad  nauseam  quoted  description  of 
Dover  Cliffs  in  Kirig  Lear,  which  has 
been  accused,  moreover,  of  gross  exag- 
geration, just  as  if  the  speaker  were 
supposed  to  be  standing  on  the  brink 
of  the  precipice,  and  giving  a  true 
and  particular  account  of  what  was 
under  his  nose,  whereas,  in  fact,  the 
Cliffs  are  several  miles  distant,  and 
Edgar  is  so  far  from  intending  to  give 
a  just  graphic  account  of  them,  that  he 
is  not  even  uttering  his  own  emotions 
at  the  imaginaton  of  a  possible  pro- 
found, such  as  we  often  dream  of  in 
childhood.  The  speech  is  artfully 
contrived  to  work  on  the  terrors  of  the 
blind  Gloucester,  and  to  scare  him 
from  purposed  suicide.  Its  exaggera- 
tion and  extravagance  are  its  merit 
and  itsjustification. 

We  have  been  insensibly  diverging 
from  our  purpose — which  was  to  ex- 
amine after  what  manner,  and  in  what 
measiure  the  Greeks  admitted  the 
purely  descriptive  into  the  poetry  of 
Action  and  Passion,  whether  conduct- 
ed by  narrative  or  by  dialogue.  We 
repeat,  however,  that  the  lyric  and 
epic  admixtures  appropriate  to  the  an- 
cient drama,  admit  and  require  much 
more  dilated  description  than  would 
be  tolerable  upon  the  modern  stage. 
Yet  the  narrations  and  descriptions 
are  always  introduced  with  due  regard 
to  verisimilitude,  beingeither  disposed 
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I  •stalpgue  or  trees  in  tho  Forest  of    in^ofthesUn — no  need  of  an  Osuan 
f    Error,  where  the  Red-Cro»s  K 


te  them»el  tea,  for  it  ha 
to  occur  within  the  first  two  or 
pages,  which  (_proA  pudor)  k 
that  the  public  know  of  tho  [ 
Queen.  The  patsafeli  eopiedi 
4«rbatim  from  Cbaacer'i  Ameni 
Fowls.  Everj  one  moat  p«rc«i« 
it  ^Tet  no  Ides  of  •  forott  wba 
The  oak,  the  ash,  the  iDapl< 
laurel,  and  the  leit  of  the  umbra 
brolherhood,  tail  b;  jou,  one  b; 
like  hed^-row  pollards  when  j< 
galloping  along  a  road.  Conti 
with  aiingle  expreaiioD  of  Co«| 
"  Oh,  tar  t  ctrt  in  Mnn*  VHt  wihbr 
Same  bOKKdltu  eanligMUy  efihad*.' 
Here  you  have  the  perfect  feel 
a  forest ;  and,  when  the  faeliag 
cited,  the  aagociated  imagei  ai 
their  own  aocord — aa  in  a  dn 
where  a  alight  coustriction  c 
wind-pipe  oalla  up  in  visible  at 
dialinct  in  part  and  circumsti 
the  grim  procession,  the  gallo* 
platform.  Jack  Ketch,  ana  the  p 
and  the  hideous  multitude  of  upi 
faces,  every  one  uglier  than 
Or  suppose  the  sensalion  to  be  a ' 


CANTILENA. 

Cur  tener  paUes  amator? 

Pare,  cur  palles? 
Quod  rubenti  denef^atur, 

Tnne  pallens  id  feret? 

Fare,  cur  pallea? 


Cur  puer  taces  amator  ? 

Fare,  cur  tacei? 
doquenU  quod  nvgatnr, 

Jdne  tu  tacens  fere*  ? 


Absline,  abstine,  proh  pudoren 

Islud  baud  movet : 
Sponte  al»t  nisi  ipsa  amorem. 

Nil  earn  Sectet. 

Ore  us  occnpet  I 
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CHRISTOPHER  m  HIS  ALCOVE. 


Late  you  ever  entered*  all  alone,  the 
shadows  of  some  dilapidated  oldburial- 
place,  and  in  a  nook  made  beautiful 
by  wild-briars  and  a  flowering  thorn, 
beheld  the  stone  image  of  some  long- 
forgotten  worthy  lying  on  his  grave  ? 
-—some  knight  who  perhaps  had  fought 
in  Palestine — or^some  holy  man,  who> 
in  the  Abbey — now  almost  gone — had 
led  a  long,  still  life  of  prayer  ?  The 
moment  you  knew  that  you  were 
standing  among  the  dwellings  of  the 
dead,  how  impressive  became  the 
ruins !  Did  not  that  stone  image  wax 
more  and  more  life-like  in  its  repose  ? 
and,  as  you  kept  your  eyes  fixed  on  the 
features  Time  had  not  had  the  heart 
to  obliterate,  seemed  not  your  soul 
to  hear  the  echoes  of  the  Miserere 
sung  by  the  brethren  ? 

So  looks  Christopher — on  his  couch 
—  in  his  ALCOVE.  He  is  taking  his 
siesta — and  the  faint  shadows  you  see 
coming  and  going  across  his  face  are 
dreams.  'Tis  a  pensive  dormitory, 
and  hangs  undisturbed  in  its  spiritual 
region  as  a  sabbath  cloud  on  the  sky 
of  the  Longest  Day. 

What  think  you  of  our  Father, 
alongside  of  the  Pedlar  in  the  Excur^ 
aion  f 

**  Amid  the  gloom, 
Spread  by  a  brotherhood  of  lofty  elmt, 
Appeared  a  roofless  hut ;  four  naked  walls 
That  stared   upon   each   other!    I   looked 

round, 
And  to  my  wish  and  to  my  hope  espied 
Him  whom  I  sought ;  a  man  of  reverend  age, 
But  stout  and  hale,  for  travel  unimpaired. 
There  was  he  seen  upon  the  cottage  bench, 
Recumbent  in  the  shade,  as  if  asleep  ; 
An  iron-pointed  staff  lay  at  his  side.'.* 

Alas  1  ''  stout  and  hale,*'  are  words 
that  could  not  be  applied,  without 
cruel  mocking,  to  that  figure.  ''  Re- 
cumbent in  the  shade,**  unquestion- 
ably he  is  —  yet  **  recumbent  **  is  a 
clumsy  word  for  such  quietude — and, 
recurring  to  our  former  image,  we 
say— 

**  Still  is  he  as  a  frame  of  stone 

That  in  its  stillness  lies  alone, 

With  silence  breathing  from  ita  face, 

Forever  in  some  holy  place. 

Chapel  or  usle-^«n  marble  laid, 

Wr'lJb  psJe  hMndg  on  iti  pale  breast  spread, 

Aa  image  humble^  meek,  and  low, 

Of  aae  forgotten  long  ago!  '*- 

No  **  iroii-pointed  staff  lies  at  Vua 


side**  — but  "Satan's  dread,"  the 
Crutch  !  Wordsworth  tells  us  over 
again  that  the  pedlar — 

"  With  no  appendage  bat  a  staff. 
The  prized  memorial  of  rtlinquuhtd  toils. 
Upon  the  cottage-bench  reposed  hia  limbs. 
Screened  from  the  sun." 

On  hb  couch,  in  his  Alcove,  Chris- 
topher is  reposing  —  not  his  limbs 
alone  —  but  his  very  soul.  The 
Crutch  is,  indeed,  both  de  jure  and 
de  facto,  the  prized  memorial  of  toils 
— but,  thank  Heaven,  not  relinquished 
toils — and  then  how  characteristic  of 
this  dear  merciless  old  man — hardly 
distinguishable  among  the  fringed 
draperies  of  his  canopy,  the  dependent 
and  independent  Knout. 

Was  the  Pedlar  absolutely  asleep  ? 
We  shrewdly  suspect  not — *twas  but 
a  doze.  *'  Recumbent  in  the  shade,  as 
if  asleep  **  —  "  Upon  that  cottage- 
bench  reposed  his  limbs  ** — induce  us 
to  lean  to  the  opinion  that  ho  was  but 
on  the  border  of  the  Land  of  Nod. 
Nay,  the  poet  gets  more  explicit,  and 
with  that  minute  particularity  so 
charming  in  poetical  description, 
finally  informs  us  that 

"  Supine  the  wanderer  lay. 
Hit  eyes,  as  if  in  drowsiness,  halfshutf 
The  shadows  of  the  breeay  elms  above, 
Dappling  his  face." 

It  would  appear,  then,  on  an  im- 
partial consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  that  the  "  man 
of  reverend  age,*'  though  **  recumbent*' 
and  **  supine**  upon  the  '*  cottage 
bench,*'  **  as  if  asleep,"  and  "  his  eyes, 
as  if  in  drowsiness,  half  shut,*'  was  in 
a  mood  between  sleeping  and  waking ; 
and  this  creed  is  corroborated  by  the 
following  assertion : 

"  He  had  not  heard  the  Bound 
Of  my  approaching  steps,  and  in  the  shado 
Unnoticed   did  I  stand,    some    minutes* 

spaco. 
At  length  I  hailed  him,  seeing  that  hia  hat 
Was  moist  with  water-dropa,  as  if    the 

brim 
Had  newly  scooped  a  running  stream.** 

He  rose  ;  and  so  do  We,  for  probably 
by  this  time  you  may  have  discovered 
that  we  have  been  describing  Ourselves 
in  our  siesta  or  mid-day  snooze — as 
if«  \ia.N«  seeci  ^ud  venerated  our  mys* 
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sible  humours^  and  would  not  kill  a  fnends  aftw  this  unseemly  fashion." 

kleg.     What  could  have  provoked  us  His  friends  I 
to  worry  Barry  Cornwall  as  we  wor- 
ried him  some  two  Cheshire  cheeses  Deserted  at  his  utmost  need, 

ago  ?  His  edition  of  Ben  Jonson  is  an  ^^  ^^'^  ^  '°™«'  ^""*y  *"^5 

honour  to  the  literature  of  Great  and  for  he  was  prodigal  of  the  glorious 
Little  Britain.  Oh  1  that  we  should  gifts  nature  had  lavished  upon  him^ 
have  suffered  jealousy  so  to  contract  and  his  genius  had  glorified  the  city^ 
and  embitter  our  magnanimous  and  Father  Ben  behaved  like  himself^  toe 
sweet-blooded  breast  1 — will  he  let  us  thtnhf  in  giving  vent  to  his  scorn, 
kneels  and  kiss  his  lily  hand  ?  Will  he  The  Court  of  Aldermen  were  a  cruel 
admit  a  deputation  from  Scotland  into  crew  to  leave  him — in  palsied  old  age 
his  august  presence  —  headed  by  — ^without  a  crust.  "Chanderly" 
Christopher  North — with  the  freedom  means  beggarly — and  something  more 
of  the  kingdom  in  this  mull — this  — and  *twas  the  right  epithet.  It  does 
ram's  horn  ? — And  will  he  accompany  not  *'  sound  something  like  ingrati- 
us  back  to  the  Highlands^  mount  the  tude ; "  and  Ben  knew  nis  own  worth 
kilty  and  in  the  Forest  of  Glenetive  too  well  ever  to  repent  having  spoken 
chase  with  us  the  flying  deer?  a  blasting  truth.  Did  the  Court  of  Al- 

Oh  I  he  is  a  great-hearted  creature^  dermen  repent  of  leaving  the  first  man 
after  all.  Ben  Jonson  died  in  1637 —  of  his  time  to  drink  the  cup  of  penury 
and  Barry,  the  biographer,  says  finely^  to  the  dregs? — of  *' requiting  their 
^'  The  Plays, the  Masques,  the Poemsy  friend  after  that  unseemly  fashion?** 
are  all  ended  I  The  buzy  spirit,  the  They  had  no  right  to  withdraw  their 
bold,  masculine  istellect,  the  brain  full  pension — by  doing  so,  under  such  cir- 
oflearning, ''that  showered  their  beau-  cumstances,  to  such  a  man,  they  not 
tics  on  us,  like  the  Hours,"  are  still,  and  only  cancelled  all  obligation  to  grati- 
can  give  utterance  no  more  I  The  jea-  tude,  but  made  it  a  duty  to  himself  to 
lousies  and  heart-burnings — the  trou-  brand  their  conduct  as  the  vilest  of  the 
blcs  of  poverty  and  pain — are  all  at    vile. 

rest !  The  treasurer  has  made  his  last  But  Barry  makes  immortal  amends 
payment.  Nothing  is  wanted  now  for  the  for  this  accusation  of  ingratitude,  by 
old  poet  save  a  little  earth  for  his  body  the  noble  sentence  which  concludes 
— a  little  charity  for  his  name ! "  A  his  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writ' 
few  years  before  his  death,  Ben  had  ings  of  Ben  Jonson.  '' There  are  some 
fallen  into  great  poverty — the  year  authors  whose  renown  we  are  more  in- 
after  the  royal  grant  of  an  increased    clined  to  covet,  perhaps ;  but  there  is 

jiension   (increased  from  a  hundred    not  one  whose  manliness  and  sincerity 

mcrks  to  a  hundred  pounds),  in  conse-  of  purpose  we  more  respect,  or  whom 
quence  of  a  quarrel  with  Inigo  Jones,  we  would  have  admitted  !  I !  to  our 
he  fell  into  disgrace  at  Court.  It  is  houseWI  as  a  friend  and  fireside  com- 
probable  the  pension  was  not  paid — a  panion,  in  preference  to  Ben  Jonson.*' 
poor  creature,  called  our  Aurclian  Imagination  figures  the  boy  in  green 
Townsend,  was  employed  in  his  stead  livery  showing  him  into  the  room  illu- 
to  design  and  conduct  the  Masque — and  minated  by  the  argand  lamp  celebrated 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  withdrew  their    by  Hazlitt. 

pension  of  a  hundred  nobles,  or  some  We  must  fulfill  our  prombe — some 
five-and-tbirty  pounds.  Ben,  in  a  let-  month  or  other  soon — of  an  article  on 
ter  to  his  noble  patron.  Lord  New-  the  Masques.  But  let  us  now  cheer 
castle,  said  that  the  people  of  the  city  Oub  Alcove  by  reciting  the  cordial 
had  taken  away  their  "  Cbanderly  lines  to  Penshurst — then  belonging  to 
pension."  Barry,  "  with  a  hand  open  Robert  Sidney,  father  of  Sir  PhUip, 
as  day/'  is  ready  "  with  a  little  charity  who  was  knighted  for  his  gallantry  at 
for  his  name.**  "  We  regret,*'  says  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  advanced  to  the 
he,  "  that  he  should  have  used  this  dignity  of  Baron  Sidney  of  Penshurst 
term,  inasmuch  as  it  sounds  something  by  James,  created  Viscount  Lisle  in 
like  ingratitude ;  but  it  was  written^  1605,  and  finally,  in  1618,  promoted 
we  have  no  doubt,  in  a  mere  burst  of  to  the  earldom  of  Leicester.  **  He 
indignation,  and  was  repented  of  at  is  not  flattered,**  says  Gifford,  **  in 
leisure.  Ben  was  a  warm-hearted  these  pleasing  lines,  for  kv^  ^vr^sX^st 
man,  and  would  not,  in  his  cooler  mo-  was  tTu\y  exfinS^iA.*''  *tV^  %vcdl«>^&«- 
utents,  we  think,  hare  requited  hii    cioua  tn\\fi  raxiAX^  ^^  vsv^  ^  "^ 
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topiet  for  praise  may  appear  ttrange  to    Thou  hast  (hy  pondi,  that  pay  thee  tribute 

those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  flab, 

practice  of  those  timet — but  that,  in  Fat  aged  crabs  that  mn  into  thy  oet, 

fact,  the  liberal  mode  of  hospitality  Audpikei^Dowwaarytheirownkindtoeat, 

recorded,  was  almost  peculiar  to  this  Ai  loth  the  secood  draught  or  cast  to  suy, 

noble  person.     In  EngUndf  the  old  Officioualy  at  first  themselves  betray. 

system  of  *^  sitting  below  the  salt*'  Bright  eels  that  emulate  them,  and  leap  oa 

▼as  breaking  up  when  Jonson  wrote—  ^^"^» 

and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  Penshurst  that  ^^**"  ***®  *•'*«''  ^^  *°*®  ^^"  ^'^^• 

the  obserration  was  made  there.     Sir  ''***°  ^^^  ^^^  orchard  fruit,  thy  garden 

Philip  Sidney  was  bom  29th  Novem-  ^    flowers, 

ber,  1554.,-and  that  "  taUer  tree"  pro-  S^**  "  ^**t  ***■»  "^  "®T *■  *"  *'*''  ''**""• 

duced  from  an  aoom  on  his  birthday  «  *  **'*''  ^^•'7'  T*^''  *  *  '??  ^lT\ 

h  no  longer  standing.     It  is  said  to  "*'  f!?*'  '"**  ^"'°^'  ~^^  ^'^  ^^'  *^»* 

haye  been  feUed  by  mistake  in  1768.  Th*  wtlwTTJLi.o*      a    ^ 

«  A  wretched  apofogy,"  says  GifFord,  S^.  ^I  lul  'fl^u  *'.u  "      ^  VHf" 

« if  true,  and  iTa ^^  o/.ueh  no'  ^^rZ^^  '''*^'  '''•*  •'•'^  "^  "'^ 

toriety,  scarcely  possible."  And  though  thy  walU  be  of  the  country 

PENSHURST.  Stone, 

"  Then  are  not,  Peehurit,  bnilt  to  enrions  They*re  rear*d  with  no  man^  min,  no  man's 

show  groan ; 

Of  touch  or  marUe ;  nor  canst  boast  a  row  There's  none  that  dwell  about  them  wish 
Of  polished  pillars,  or  a  roof  of  gold  ;  them  down  { 

Thou  hast  bo  lantern,  whereof  talse  are  ^ot  all  eome  in,  the  fiuiner  and  the  down ; 

told  I  And  no  one  empty-handed  to  salute 

Or  stair  or  eoarts ;  but  stand'st  an  andent  ^fay  lord  and  lady,  though  they  hare  no 

pile,  suit. 

And  these  grudg'd  at,  art  r»?ertneed  the  Some  bring  a  capon,  some  a  rural  cake, 

while.  Some  nuts,  some  apples ;  some  that  think 
Thou  joy'st  in  better  marks,  of  soil,  of  air,  ^^^y  "(^ 

Of  wood,  of  water ;  therein  thou  art  fair.  The  better  cheeses,  bring  them  ;  or  else 
Thou  hast  thy  walks  for  health,  as  well  as  *®°<^ 

sport :  .  By  their  ripe  daughters,  whom  they  would 
Thy  mount,  to  which  thy  Dryads  do  resort,  commend 

Where  Pan  and  Bacchus  their  high  feasts  This  way  to  huriMmds ;  and  whose  baskets 

hare  made,  bear 

Beneath  the  broad  beech,  and  the  chestnut  A"  emblem  of  themseWes  in  plum,  or  pear, 

shade  ;  But  what  can  this  (more  than  express  their 
That  taller  tree,  which  of  a  nut  was  sH,  Iotc) 

At  his  great  birth,  where  all  the  muses  met.  <^d  to  thy  free  provisions,  ikr  above 

There,   in  the  writhed  bark,  are  cat  the  The  need  of  such  ?  whose  liberal  board 

names  doth  flow. 

Of  many  a  sytvan,  taken  with  his  flames ;  ^ith  all  that  hospitality  doth  know  1 

And  thence  the  ruddy  satyrs  oft  provoke  Where  comes  no  guest,  but  is  aUow'd  to 
The  lighter  ftiuns,  to  reach  thy  lady's  oak.  eet. 

Thy  copse,  too,  nasned  of  Qemage,  then  Without  his  fisar,  and  of  thy  lord's  own 

hast  there,  meat  : 

That  never  fiuls  to  serve  thee  season'd  deer.  Where  the  same  beer  and  breads  and  self- 
When  thou  wouldst  least  or  ezerdse  thy  same  wine, 

friends.  That  is  his  lordship's,  shall  be  also  mine. 

The  lower  Und,  that  to  the  river  bends,  A°d  I  not  fain  to  sit  (as  some  this  day. 

Thy  sheep,  thy  bullocks,  kine,  and  calves  At  great  men's  tables)  and  yet  dine  away, 

do  feed  i  Here  no  man  tells  my  cups ;  nor  standing 
The  middle  grounds  thy  mares  and  horses  hy, 

breed.  A  waiter,  doth  ray  gluttony  envy : 

Each  bank  doth  yield  thee  conies ;  and  the  But  gives  me  what  I  call,  and  leu  me  eat, 

tops  He  knows,  below,  he  shall  flnd  plenty  of 
Fertile  of  wood,  Ashore  and  Sydney's  copse,  >neat ; 

To  crown  thy  open  table,  doth  proride  Thy  tables  hoard  not  up  fbr  the  next  day. 

The  purpled  pheasant,  with  the  speckled  Vor,  when  I  take  my  lodging,  need  I  pray 

iMe  I  For  Are,  or  Ughts,  or  livery »  all  is  there  t 

Tb0  fmiaud  partridlge  Ues  in  ev'ry  fte\d«  A%  if  then  then  wen  mlne^  or  I  relgm'd 
Aad  far  thy  mess  U  wUlint  to  be  klU'd.  ^^^ 

AmdifthB  A(gb-«wola  Medway  ftil  tii|  dlAif  "Cbim  %«filtiytot\«ia'iAdaJbi  iiy&ffi^\iiici» 
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«  I  know,  too,  tliougK  thou  strut  and  painty 
Yet  art  thou  both,  shrunk  up,  and  old ; 

That  only  fools  make  thee  a  saint. 
And  all  thy  good  is  to  be  sold* 

'*  I  know  thou  whole  art  but  a  shop 
Of  toys  and  trifles,  traps  and  snares, 

To  take  the  weak,  or  make  them  stop : 
Yet  art  thou  falser  than  thy  wares. 

'*  And  knowing  this  should  I  yet  stay. 
Like  such  as  blow  away  their  lives, 

And  never  will  redeem  a  day, 

KnamoorM  of  their  golden  gyres  ? 

"  Or  having  'scaped  shall  I  return. 
And  thrust  my  neck  into  the  noose, 

From  whence,  so  lately,  I  did  burn. 
With  all  my  powers,  myself  to  loose  ? 

'*  What  bird  or  beast  is  known  so  dull. 
That  fled  his  cage,  or  broke  his  chain. 

And  testing  air  and  freedom,  wnll 
Render  his  head  in  there  again  ? 

''  If  these  who  have  but  sense,  can  shun 
Tho  engines,  that  have  them  annoy *d. 

Little  for  me  had  reason  done. 
If  1  could  not  thy  gins  avoid. 

"  Yes.  threaten,  do.     Alas,  I  fear 
As  little,  as  I  hope  from  thee  : 

I  know  thou  canst  not  show,  nor  bear 
More  hatred,  than  thou  host  to  me. 

'*  My  tender,  first,  and  simple  years 
Thou  didst  abuse,  and  then  betray ; 

Since  stirr'dst  up  jealousies  and  fears, 
When  all  the  causes  wore  away. 

^*  Then  in  a  soil  hast  planted  me. 

Where  breathe  the  basest  of  thy  fools ; 

Where  envious  arts  professed  be, 
And  pride  and  ignorance  the  schools : 

*'  Where  nothing  is  examin*d,  weigh'd, 
But  as  'tis  rumour *d,  so  believ*d ; 

Where  every  freedom  is  betray'd. 
And  every  goodness  taz*d  or  grieved. 

"  But  what  we're  born  for,  we  must  bear. 
Our  frail  condition  it  is  such. 

That  what  to  all  may  happen  here, 
If't  chance  to  me,  I  must  not  grutch. 

"  Else  I  my  state  should  much  mistake. 
To  harbour  a  divided  thought 

From  all  my  kind ;  that  for  my  take, 
There  should  a  miracle  be  wrought 

''  No,  I  do  know  that  I  was  born 
To  Mge,  misrortnoe,  lickneu,  griet; 
Sat  I  will  bear  tfa«M  with  thut  icornt 
At  §bMll  not  a^edthy  fUM  mUaC 


"  Nor  for  my  peace  will  I  go  far. 
As  wanderers  do,  that  still  do  roam ; 

But  make  my  strengths,  such  as  they  are, 
Here  in  my  bosom,  and  at  home.' 


t* 


'  You  will  be  the  better  of  meditating 
on  these  religious  lines,  even  though 
you  love  the  world  with  all  your  soul, 
and  be  resolved  to  stick  to  it  till  you 
die.  Are  you  a  rich  man,  and  liave 
you  sworn  to  be  richer  far,  and  never  - 
to  rest  till  vou  are  a  millionare  ?  You 
have — sit  down,  then,  by  our  side — is 
OUR  Alcove — and  let  us  whisper  in- 
to your  ear  the  secret  of  this  pas- 
sion of  yours — for  you  are  a  man  of 
metal,  and  we  regard  your  chara- 
cter with  respect.  Tell  us  if  we  be 
right. 

The  desire  of  advancing  one's  self 
in  the  world,  our  wealthy  sir,  is  a 
natural,  and  even  an  honourable  desire. 
But  he  who  acts  upon  it,  having  bis 
mind  still  intent  in  desire  upon  the  ac- 
quisition of  money,  and  therefore  feel- 
ing gratefully  all  the  acqubitions  he 
makes,  is  soon  led  to  look  upon  the 
growing  amount  of  his  property  as 
somethiufl^  excellent  in  itself,  even  be- 
yond, and  independently  of,  the  service 
to  which  he  can  apply  it.  He  has 
exerted,  for  this  end,  the  whole  power 
of  his  mind — his  talents,  his  genius 
have  been  devoted  to  bring  together 
thb  amount — to  win  it  from  the  strife 
of  the  world.  He  looks,  therefore,  with 
self-complacency  on  the  amount  he  has 
gained,  because  it  bears  witness  to  him 
of  his  talents,  his  genius ;  it  is  the 
trophy  which  signalizos  his  success. 
In  this  way,  Mercator,  the  man  h- 
identified  with  his  property ;  he  sees  in 
it  all  his  exertions,  perils,  watchings — ' 
his  sleepless  nights,  his  anxieties,  his 
struggles,  are  all  embodied  to  him  in 
that  amount  of  property ;  and  in  this, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  his  whole  past  life, 
he  still  possesses  that  post  life  in  tho 
present.     Is  it  not  even  so  ? 

Analagous  to  this  is  the  passion  with 
which  he  looks  onward  to  the  future. 
He  carries  into  it  his  own  desire  of  en- 
terprise and  achievement.  He  con- 
ceives projects  hy  which  far  greater 
wealth  may  be  realized.  He  aslu  these 
accessions,  not  from  fortune,  but  from 
his  own  genius  and  skill,  commanding 
fortune.  He  imagines  and  weighs  va- 
rious projects  which  suggest  them- 
selves to  his  imagination.  He  seizes 
upon  %oxsiQ  OTLQ  ix^^te  bold  than  the 
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and  skill,  promise  him  magnificent  re-  to  see  the  coming_not  afar  off — of  a 

suits.     Ho  engages  in  it,  and  while  now  era. 

time  slowly  brings  forth  the  birth  of  By  the  constitution  of  our  minds 
enterprise,  his  whole  passion  of  hope  there  is  pleasure  annexed  to  the  action 
and  fear  is  intent  upon  the  issue.  It  of  intelligence,  and  pain  to  its  ob« 
is  thus  that,  in  such  undertakings,  th«  structed  actions ;  therefore  the  plea- 
passion  engaged  is  not  simply  mea-  sure  and  desire  of  knowledge  are  juni- 
snrcd  to  the  fruit  which  is  to  be  reaped  versal  in  human  nature.  And,  accord- 
from  it ;  but  the  man  gives  himself  ingly,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
whole  to  his  enterprise,  and  feels,  in  that  this  is  so.  In  every  mind  this 
the  issue,  not  merely  property  at  stake,  pleasure  in  the  use  of  its  intelligence, 
but  his  own  energy  and  power.  Is  it  this  gratification  in  the  acquisition  cf 
not  even  so  ?  knowledge,  appears  to  be  implanted 

Were  some  simpleton  to  ask  us  to  and  exerted;  nor  without  it  arc  wo 

explain  how  any  man  should  give  him-  able  to  conceive  any  motive  that  should 

self  up  so  eagerly  and  passionately  to  impel  the  human  mind  to  the  acqui- 

a  state  of  mind  which  is  full  of  anxi-  sition  of  that  vast  stock  of  various 

ety,  fear,  and  pain,  we  would  say—  knowledge,  adapted  to  mere  ordinary 

oracularly — the  explanation  is  to  be  use,  of  which  it  becomes  possessed, 

sought  in  a  law  of  our  nature,  which  under  even  the  most  unfavourable  cir- 

makos  passionate  desire  of  all  kinds  cumstances. 

agreeable  to  the  mind.  Languor  only.  Two  causes,  indeed,  may  deceive 
ivnd  the  want  of  interest,  are  painful  us,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  in 
and  insupportable ;  but  the  most  eager  actual  observation  the  actual  existence 
and  anxious  passions,  however  they  of  this  capacity  of  pleasure  in  the 
may  be  mixed  with  fear  or  pain,  are  exertion  of  intelligence,  when  we  look 
grateful,  by  the  excited  state  of  hope,  for  it  in  individual  minds,  and  may 
desire,  and  power,  which  they  bring  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  does  not  uni- 
into  the  mind.  It  is  by  such  passions  versally  subsist.  The  first,  that  we  are 
that  he  is  drawn  on,  who  engages  in  very  apt  to  try  the  minds  of  others 
intent  speculations  for  the  augmenta-  by  an  unfit  standard  or  test,  for  we  try 
t ion  of  property.  When  they  succeed,  them  by  knowledge  for  which  they 
the  amount  which  he  adds  to  his  for-  are  unapt,  or  to  which  they  are  not 
mer  amount  is  to  him  of  the  nature  of  yet,  by  their  progress,  competent : 
a  triumph  ;  when  they  fail,  the  loss  which  can  be  no  true  test  of  the  native 
he  incurs  is  to  him  of  the  nature  of  dispositions  of  any  mind.  For  all  the 
defeat.  And  thus,  his  whole  amount  while  it  may  be  pursuing,  unobserved 
of  property  continually  varying,  and  by  us,  its  own  observations  of  know- 
being  to  a  certain  extent  in  continual  ledge  and  combinations  of  thought, 
hazard,  his  mind  constantly  revolves  and  feeling  within  itself  at  every  step 
it,  viewing  it  under  all  aspects,  as  it  the  fresh  pleasure  of  intelligence.  We 
actually  is,  as  it  may  be  greater  or  less,  may  thus,  through  our  own  imperfect 
It  is  as  an  image  continually  befbre  method  of  observation,  very  easily  de- 
li im — with  which  he  is  constantly  con-  ccive  ourselves,  when  we  endeavour  to 
necting  intenser  passion  and  feeling,  judge  whether  this  pleasure  of  intelli- 
not  only  in  failure  and  success,  but  in  gence  and  desire  of  knowledge  sub* 
every  variation  of  hope  and  fear.  He  sists  in  such  or  such  a  particular  in- 
secs  in  it  that  to  which  he  has  lived,  stance  ;  and  may  be  led  by  such  de- 
and  for  which  he  is  to  live.  His  other  fective  observation  falsely  to  doubt  the 
desires  have  ceased ;  his  other  passions  universality  of  this  principle,  which 
are  extinct.  He  has  transfused  his  is  indeed  necessarily  universal, 
whole  being  into  one  object ;  and  with  Another  cause  of  like  error  of  judg- 
that  he  seems  to  live  and  die.  ment  on  this  point  may  be  our  obser- 

Why,  you  are  not  ilfcrca/or/  These  vation  of  those  minds  in  which  this 

thoughtful  and   earnest  eyes  reveal  natural  disposition  is  greatly  repressed 

that  you  are  not  a  man  who  would  and    subdued    by  the   circumstances 

**  forsake    the    student's    bower    for  of  life,  which  have  not  only  greatly 

gold."     They  tell  us  that  your  nding  withheld  from  it  the  means  of  gratifi- 
passion  is  not  for  wealth  but  know-     cation,  but  which  have  turned^  the 
ledge — and  that  you  desire  to  see  the     mind  with  a  painful  force  to  rest  in  ita 
people  put  in  possession  of  their  just     feelings  and  dewxe^  ^^  ^Vxm«t  VeoA.^ 
inheritance.    So  do  we — and  we  seem     casting  U  io'^xvYCvVi  V^aaX  %\-\s^q^  ^V\sv^ 
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telligence  which  want  and  continued  speak  of  it,  and  yon  will  know  if  his 
ignorance  are  able  to  create.  Even  aifcctions  be  involved  in  his  studies  or 
here,  it  is  not  destroyed,  and  our  erro-  not.  Now,  it  is  this  capacity,  as  it 
neous  conclusion  is  deduced  in  part  should  seem,  of  carrying  affection  over 
from  our  inexact  and  untrue  observa-  upon  the  subjects  themselves  of  study, 
lion  :  but,  if  it  be  destroyed,  if  there  that  serves  as  the  first  cause  to  explain 
be  contented  ignorance  produced,  and  tfio  different  strength  in  which  thb 
an  indolent  aversion  to  the  act  of  in-  desire  is  found  in  difi^erent  minds — a 
telligence,  still  it  is  no  less  true  that  difference  not  dependent  merely  on 
in  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind  original  force  of  the  intellectual  capa- 
there  was  pleasure  annexed  to  every  city.  This  feeling  of  affection  for  the 
act  of  the  understanding :  and  that  in  subjects  of  its  habitual  studies,  a  spe- 
our  constitution  they  are  inseparable,    cics  of  love  of  them  for  their   own 

Here,  then,  we  have  occasion  to  ob-  sakesj  will  be  found  in  every  mind  that 
serve  the  operation  of  a  peculiar  and  is  passionately  fond  of  knowledge.  It 
delicate  affection  of  the  mind.  It  b  is  one  of  the  great  feelings  which  sup- 
known  that  whatever  affords  pleasure  ports  and  carries  forward  the  desire, 
to  our  minds  becomes  to  it  the  sub-  When  minds  of  great  intellectual  ca- 
ject,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  a  grate-  pacity  are  found,  as  they  sometimes 
ful  love  ;  and  that  this  feeling  is  as  are,  cold  and  indifferent  to  knowledge, 
certainly,  though  not  so  vividly,  directed  or  possessed  with  little  ardour  in  its 
towards  inanimate  objects,  as  to  those  pursuit,  it  will  also  be  found  of  them 
that  have  feeling  and  will.  This  gen-  that  they  are  defective  in  this  capacity 
eral  law  is  applicable  to  those  inani-  of  carrying  over  a  grateful  affection 
mate  objects  on  which  intelligence  is  upon  the  subjects  themselves  which 
employed.  The  mind,  made  conscious  have  afforded  them  pleasure;  and  that 
by  these  objects  of  the  pleasure  of  in-  the  explanation  of  their  coldness  will 
telligence,  the  gratification  of  know-  be,  not  that  they  are  indifferent  to  the 
ledge,  associates  with  them  the  remem-  act  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  which 
branco  of  its  pleasure,  and  bestows  on  is  never  the  case,  but  that  they  are 
them  a  portion  of  it^  unconscious  love,  indifferent  to  the  objects  themselves 
And,  if  this  feeling  should  be  slight  on  which  intelligence  should  act :  and 
and  undetermined  at  first,  it  becomes  therefore  are  without  the  desire  of 
afterwards  vivid,  fixed,  and  strong,  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
Thus  the  botanist  Joves  the  plants  on  feeling  of  affection  to  the  subject,  tu- 
which  the  whole  intent  desire  of  his  peradded  to  the  pleasure  of  the  mere 
intellectual  mind  has  been  directed,  act  of  intelligence,  explains  the  con- 
the  scholar  hb  books,  the  astronomer  trary  phenomenon :  when  those  who 
hb  stars.  have  passionately  engaged  themselves 

Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  this  b  to  any  species  of  enquiry  hang  with 
some  passing  emotion  from  mere  as-  the  most  intense  interest  over  the 
SQciatcd  remembrance.  It  b  a  feeling  minutest  object  of  their  researches,  as 
or  a  very  different  kind.  The  objects  if  the  whole  sum  of  their  whole  icieoce 
which  have  thus  been  pursued,  have  a  were  collected  in  a  single  point — a 
power  of  commanding  at  all  times  a  sort  of  transport  not  explicable,  upon 
passionate  interest.  The  dbcovery  of  any  simple  action  of  mere  intelligence, 
a  plant  is  to  the  botanist  the  finding  of  and  which  appears  necessarily  to  im- 
a  treasure — the  opening  of  a  volume  ply,  that  there  is  great  affection  and 
sets  the  scholar  at  once  in  a  state  of  desire  turned  by  the  mind  upon  that 
happiness — the  astronomer  will  watch,  particular  class  of  objects  in  virtue  of 
with  intense  solicitude,  the  moment  in  the  capacity  it  has  of  truly  loving 
which  one  luminary  moves  before  an*  what  has  once  afforded  it  delight, 
other,  and  follow,  night  after  night.  But  here  prmes  pretty  Helen,  vrith 
with  all  the  passion  of  his  soul,  the  a  silver  salver  besprent  with  letters 
progress  of  a  comet,  when  that  stran-  —  and  perhaps  some  of  them  may 
ger  to  our  system  comes  on  his  visit  contain  yerses  for  our^  Two  Vases, 
from  other  worlds.  It  b  not  enough  We  think  we  know  thb  hand — and 
to  say  that  the  reasoning  intelligence  seal.  It  is — a  couple  of  Sonnets  from 
finds  the  ^Ratification  of  knowledge :  Mr  Trench.  HbSABSATioN  is  pervaded 
the  whole  heart  of  the  man  is  wedded  to  by  a  profound  piety— and  assuredly 
the  subject  in  which  hb  mind  for  years  he  is  tmong  the  foremoit  of  our  young 
luu  found  iti  happiness.    Hear  Um  ^oe\i. 
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I. 
UI7HM  udling  bj  the  Sirens' ule. 
Sealed  fast  his  comr&de's  ears,  then  bade  tbem  hit 
Bind  him  with  many  fetters  to  the  mut, 
Lest  those  sweet  Yokes  should  their  Muli  bagatle. 
And  to  their  ntia  flUtar  them  ;  the  while 
Thair  home-bound  bark  «iu  uiling  awiftlr  put ; 
And  then  the  peril  thef  behind  ihem  catt. 
Though  cha»ed  by  those  ireird  Toicei  manjr  •  mile. 
But  vet  a  Dobler  cunning  Orpheua  used  : 
No  fetter  he  put  on,  nor  atopfwd  hi«  ear; 
But  erer  aa  he  piuwd,  lang  high  and  olear 
The  bleaaes  of  thegods)  their  hoi?  jojSt 
Aud  with  diviner  melodj  confused 
And  marred  earth'i  sweetest  music  to  anoiie. 

II. 

la  the  mid  garden  d 
From  font  to  font  iti 
Freshenbg  the  plant 
Such  often  have  I  w 
While  every  leaf,  u 
Has  qoiver'd  unden: 
Keeping  its  grecnne 
Wbile  others  pine  re 
And,  Id  the  mystic  { 
A  fuuntain,  nouriilu 
Seoda  ever  it*  clear 
While  this  around  a 
All  plants  ffhieb  tbt 
Show  fuir  and  green 

most  amiable  letter  from  a  Can-     I  know  tbou  irilt  not  me  forget 

He  reminds  u«  of  having  en.         When  resting  in  the  gravet 
iged  him  by  a  fs»  vorda  of  praise     Ev'o  as  I  now,  made  young  igaini 
lit  somethiag  to  Maga — and  here         M7  father's  hleiring  crave. 
is  ofTeringa  at  her  shrine — worthy 

I  acceptance.     But,  ohl  that  he  1 

d  improve  hia  penmanship — for 
I  is  one  line  in  bis  MSS.  illegible 
d  tlie  compositor  must  make  of  It 
Our  poetical  conlribu- 


But  I  have  r«ach"d  my  life's  decline, 

ion,  thou  askest  of  the  past.  And  bend  beneath  vay  years, 

id  of  Ihy  father's  sire,  Cold  are  my  feelingi  oft— and  ilf 

b!e  were  his  form,  and  hU,  The  foontijni  of  mjUM* '—    , 

,  mine,  a  soul  of  fire  |  If  ttott  ihould'rt  live  till  howy  loett 

tiee  those  days  are  as  a  wul«,  Displao*  Oiy  ™reu  hair. 

It  unto  me  they  bring  Thou'lllove  tethlniof  tklf-of  lI»-» 

pleasures  of  my  boyhood  bock,  And  of  my  bt«ft  pwyw. 
le  freshness  of  my  spring. 

thou  remember  me,  my  boy,  Gr"**  ' 
hen  I  have  pass'd  away  ! 

thou  remember  all  the  leniM, 
er  which  1  loved  to  stray  ? 
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Visionary  hills  will  haunt  him,  no  comfort  to  them,  serves  only  to  ex- 

Rising  from  the  glassy  sea,  asperate  our  sense  of  their  misery. 

And  his  thoughts  will  wander  home-    The  happiness  of  tho  dead,  however, 

^  '^ards  most  assuredly,  is  affected  by  none  of 

Lnto  Idaandtomel  these  circumstances;   nor  is  it  the 

«  O !  that  Uke  a  little  swallow  ttA^ii'^tlf^u^^^ 

I  could  ..ach  that  lonely  spot  I  ^o^  ^^etroVS^^^^^^^^ 

AH  his  errors  would  be  pardoned,  endless  melancholy,  which  the  ?ancy 

All  the  weaigr  past  forgot.  ^^j^^ally  ascribes  to  their  condition. 

Never  should  he  wander  from  me-«  ari«»a  oU/^o-a»1ia*  r^^^  ^„«  :^s«:       * 

Never  should  he  more  depart ;  fbTcLtf^W^h'h!^  bTJ^c^ 

For  these  arms  would  be  his  pnson,  ^        t^em  our  own  consciousness  of 

And  his  home  would  be  my  heart  I",  that  change,  from  our  putting  our- 

Thus  lamented  fair  (Enone,  f^^7^  »^  .*]»?'  "tuation,  and  from  our 

Weeping  ever— weeping  low—  lodging,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so. 

On  the  holy  mount  of  Ida,  our  own  livmg  souls  in  their  inanimat- 

Where  tho  pine  and  cypress  grow.  ^  ^T,®'*  *°^  ***®°.*^®  conceiving  what 

In  the  self  same  hour,  Cassandra  T^^^  ^v?'*'  cmotoons  in  tfiis  case.  It 

Shrieked  her  prophecy  of  woe,  "  Jf  ®°^  thi»  very  illusion  of  the  imagi- 

And  into  the  Spartan  dwelling  ??"<>,»  that  the  foresight  of  our  own 

Did  the  fwthless  Paris  go.  dissolution  is  so  terrible  to  us,  and  that 

the  idea  of  those  circumstances,  which 

But  what  volume  is  this  you  are  undonbtedlv  can  give  us  no  pain  when 

handling.    Master  Neophyte  ?    Oh !  we  are  dead,  makes  us  miserable  while 

Smith*s  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  wo  are  alive.    And  from  thence  arises 

Head  aloud  the  passage  at  your  right-  one  of  the  most  important  principles 

hand  thumb.  in  human  nature,  the  dread  of  death, 

"  We  sympathize  even  with  the  dead,  the  great  poison  to  the  happiness,  but 

and  overlooking  what  is  of  real  im-  the  great  restraint  upon  the  Injustice 

portance  in  their  situation,  that  awful  of  mankind,  which,  while  it  afflicts  and 

futurity  which  awaits  them,  we  are  mortifies  the  individual,  guards  and 

chiefly  affected  by  those  circumstances  protects  the  society.** 
which  strike  our  senses,  but  can  have        Ay,  there  are  not  manv^  now  aUve 

no  influence  upon  their  happiness.    It  who  could  write  so— yet  ute  book  has 

is  miserable,  we  think,  to  be  deprived  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf-^ 

of  the  light  of  the  sun ;  to  be  shut  out  and  'tis  now  with  few  a  familiar  name, 

from  life  and  conversation ;  to  be  laid  Let  us  hear  what  he  says  of  Sym- 

in  the  cold  grave,  a  prey  to  corrup*  pathy. 

tion  and  the  reptiles  of  the  earth  ;  to        ''  Pity  and  compassion  are  words 
be  no  more  thought  of  in  this  world,  appropriated  to    signify  our  fellow 
but  to  be  obliterated,  in  a  little  time,  feeling  with  the  sorrow  of  others, 
from  the  affections,  and  almost  from  Sympathy,  though  its  meaning  was, 
tho  memory,  of  their  dearest  friends  perhaps,  originally  the  same,  may  now, 
and  relations.     Surely,  we  imagine,  however,  without  much  impropriety, 
wc  can  never  feel  too  much  for  those  be  made  use  of  to  denote  our  fellow 
who  have  suffered  so  dreadful  a  cala-  feeling  with  any  passion  whatever.*' 
mity .     The  tribute  of  our  fellow-feel-       This  is  the  use  of  the  term  in  its  larr- 
ing  seems  doubly  dtto  to  them  now,  est  and  its  philosophic  sense.  But  as  It 
wlien  they  are  in  danger  of  being  for-  is  at  variance  with  what  used  to  be  its 
got  by  every  body ;  and,  by  the  vain  popular  meaning,  in  which  it  was  re- 
honours  which  we  pay  to  their  me-  stncted  to  the  participation  in  others' 
mory,  wo  endeavour,  for  our  own  mi-  joy  and  grief,  what  are  the  circnm- 
scry,  artificially  to  keep  alive  our  me-  stances  which  may  have  given  occadon 
lancholy  remembrance  of  their  misfor-  to  this  limitation,  in  language,  of  so 
tune.     That  our  sympathy  can  afford  comprehensive  a  passion?  Because  sor« 
tlicm  no  consolation  seems  to  be  an  row  and  joy,  are  the  most  marked  and 
addition  to  their  calamity;   and  to  frequent  states  of feelingwhich  occasion 
think  tliat  all  wc  can  do  is  unavailing,  our  sympathy,  and,  therefore  the  most 
and  that,  what  alleviates  a^l  other  dis-  noticed  in  common  &i^^T«^b«M&!enL\— 
tress,  tho  regret,  the  love;,  and  the  Ui-  fiiTthers  ^«;|  «x«\^TemU^'^Aa^kSS^ 
meBUdons  of  their  fitieadM,  eiB  yield    and  frlien  *^^  Vf/t  ^^  tXff^ft  ^x^a^eofiM^ 
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we  are  touched  with  the  absolute  con-  breathed  from  the  gentle  Toice«  the 
dition  in  which  we  see  the  human  sparkling  eroy  and  the  kindling  tmile 
being.  Joy^  we  admit,  as  in  itself  a  —and  which  so  touches  the  breast  with 
good^  and  sorrow,  as  in  itself  an  evil,  a  cheerful  sympathy,  that  the  wretch 
Besides  joy  and  grief,  being  the  com-  almost  upbraids  himself  for  his  inwaid 
mon  condition  of  aU  passions,  are,  of  gladness,  as  if  false  to  the  sorrow 
course,  as  frequent  as  the  sum  of  all  which  he  thinks  he  ought  to  have 
other  passions ;  and  hence,  our  sym-  cherished  more  sacredly  within  bb 
pathy  with  these  is  so  much  more  miserable  heart, 
marked  to  common  apprehension,  that  It  has  been  too  positiTely  stated  by 
it  is  no  wonder  the  tendency  of  Ian-  Smith  that,  in  order  to  sympathize 
guage  should  be  to  confine  the  word  with  others,  it  Is  necessary  we  should 
to  an  acceptation  peculiar  to  the  most  place  ourselves,  in  Idea,  in  their  situ- 
frequent  appearance  of  the  affection,  ation.     He  sets  out  with  endeavonriiig 

These  are  the  beautiful  forms  of  to  establish  this  point,  and  takes,  iu 

sympathy  ;  in  which  she  appears  as  particular,  the  case  of  the  utmost  ex- 

a  gracious  angel  treading  the  sorrow-  hibition  of  agony  which  we  can  wit- 

fuT  earth,  with  feet  of  healing  and  ness  —  a   fellow  creature   upon   the 

eyes  of  light.    Joy  and  sorrow  make  rack. 

up  the  lot  of  our  mortal  estate,  and  by  <<  As  wo  have  no  immediate  experience 
our  sympathy  with  these,  we  seem  to  of  vrhat  other  men  feel,  we  can  form 
acknowledge  our  brotherhood  with  no  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
our  species.  But  we  do  more.  For  are  aifected,  but  by  conceiving  What 
by  the  force  of  this  principle,  those  on  we  ourselves  should  feel  in  the  like 
whom  the  happier  lot  of  humanity  has  situation.  Though  our  brother  is 
fallen,  communicate  the  bounty  that  upon  the  rack,  as  long  as  we  ourselves 
has  been  showered  on  their  head,  and  are  at  our  ease,  our  senses  will  never 
the  wretched  is  not  left  alone  with  the  inform  us  of  what  he  suffers.  They 
burthen  of  his  misery.  The  strength  never  did,  and  never  can,  carry  us  be- 
that  is  untasked,  lends  itself  to  divide  vend  our  own  person,  and  it  is  by  the 
the  load  under  which  another  is  bowed ;  imagination  only  that  we  can  form  any 
and  the  calamity  that  lies  on  the  heads  oonception  of  what  are  his  sensations, 
of  men  is  lightened,  while  those  who  Neither  can  that  faculty  help  us  to 
are  not  called  to  bear,  are  yet  willing  tins  any  other  way,  than  by  represent- 
to  involve  themselves  in  the  sorrows  of  log  to  us  what  would  be  our  own,  if 
a  brother.  we  were  in  his  ease.    It  is  the  impres- 

There  are,  indeed,  states  of  mind  in  sions  of  our  own  senses  only,  not  those 
whioh  we  dare  not  look  even  on  its  of  his,  which  our  imaginations  copy. 
smiling  countenance — that  glad  light  By  the  imagination  we  place  ourselves 
affording  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the  in  his  situation,  we  conoeiye  ourselves 
darkness  of  our  own  spirits.  When  we  enduring  all  the  same  torments,  we 
leavetheehamberin  which  lie  the  cold  enter  as  it  were  into  his  body,  and 
remains  of  one  in  life  tenderly  beloved,  become  in  some  measure  the  same  per- 
we  start  back  in  anguish  from  the  cheer-  son  with  him,  and  thence  form  some 
ful  sunshine  and  the  sky  so  serenely  idea  of  his  sensations,  and  even  feel 
and  happily  beautiful.  And  so  it  often  something  which,  though  weaker  in 
is,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  degree,  is  not  altogether  unlike  them, 
when,  without  such  deep  cause  of  sor-  His  agonies,  when  they  are  thus 
row,  perhaps,  we  are  sometimes  assail-  brought  home  to  ourselves,  when  wc 
ed  with  the  eipression  of  a  joy  wluch  have  thus  adopted  and  made  them  our 
has  no  place  in  our  hearts.  But  this  own,  begin  at  last  to  affect  ns,  and  wo 
proves  bow  dear  is  happiness  to  the  hu-  then  tremble  and  shudder  at  thethought 
man  heart.  And  it  is  wonderful  even  to  of  what  he  feels.  For  as  to  be  in  pain 
the  sufferer  himself,  to  feel  how  his  or  distress  ofany  kind  excites  the  most 
soul,  that  at  first  cullenly  repelled  the  excessive  sorrow,  so  to  conceive  or  to 
light  of  gladness,  soon  admits  it  un-  imagine  that  we  are  in  it,  excites  some 
consciously  into  all  its  depths,  and  is  degree  of  the  same  emotion,  in  pro- 
beguiled  into  a  blessed  forgetfulness  portion  to  the  vivacity  or  duUnesi  of 
of  trouble.  There  are  a  thousand  the  conception." 
other  cun§  which  nature  graciously  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  tueh  a 
pro  fides  for  grief  |  biU  we  tpeik  now  ^toq«%i  aa  \)DL\a\aiMoiaiMXj  to  produce 
of  ihMt  eoniagiou  ef  hepplnete  thait  U  \>m  a^oi^i  ^  n^ai^t  "wNa&k  lOs&i^  ^% 
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mi^ht  look  on  such  a.  dreadful  spec-  the  idea  of  a  man  feeling  compassion 
tacloy  although  it  is  true  that,  in  cases  for  another  in  affliction,  the  Yerj  na* 
of  such  excessive  suffering  of  physical  ture  of  which  affliction  is  seen  to  ren- 
nature,  there  is  eren  a  physical  affec-  der  the  sufferer  insensible  of  it— and 
tion  of  our  own  bodies,  of  which  the  yet  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  thmt 
nerves  themselves  are  shaken  with  he  feeb  the  compassion  on  account  of 
what  we  behold.  But  we  believe  that  what  he  himself  would  suffer ^  if  re- 
the  sight- of  such  suffering  as  that  duced  to  a  state  insensible  of  suffer- 
here  described  directly  awakens  sym-  ing.  Smith  is  therefore  obliged  to 
pathy  with  the  sufferer,  without  any  suppose  that  the  spectator  not  only 
such  laborious  and  dilatory  process  imagines  himself  for  the  moment  af- 
as  that  described — it  being  suffi*  flicted  with  insanity,  like  that  of  the 
oient  for  us  to  know  that  he  is  a  sen*  object  whom  he  commiserates,  but 
tient  being  like  ourselves.  No  doubt,  that  in  that  state  he  retains  his  present 
if  we  are  driven  on  by  the  ex-  sense  of  its  miseries.  It  seems  to  ui 
tremity  of  our  physical  sympathy  to  that,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  all  that 
conceive  what  may  be  the  kind  of  can  with  truth  be  said  is,  that  we  feel 
agonies  which  the  poor  wretch  en-  the  possession  of  reason — and  are 
dures,  then  an  immediate  and  direct  therefore  sensible  of  the  magnitude  of 
reference  is  made  to  ourselves — our  the  loss^and  secondly — ^which  is  the 
own  limbs— our  own  bones — our  own  thought  that  chiefly  nils  our  souls—* 
heart.  But  surely  no  two  things  can  that  we  are  awed  at  the  humiliation 
be  more  distinct  than  our  general  or  destruction  of  that  great  distinc- 
tympathy  with  the  supposed  pain,  tivo  attribute  of  our  kind,  reason— 
which  we  know  must  be  dreadful,  and  and  feel,  in  the  sad  sight  before  oar 
that  definite  conception  of  the  nature  eyes,  human  nature  reduced  beneath 
of  that  pain  which  we  may  be  excited  its  own  level  to  that  of  the  mere 
to  endeavour  to  form.  sentient  creation.    The  reference  Ib 

The  illustrious  author  soon  after  not  made  directly  to  oorselvee — at 

uses  another  illustration  of  his  doc-  least,  if  there  is  any  such  reference,  it 

trine,  which  seems  even  less  conclu-  is  only  an  accessory  and  subordinate 

five.  feeling— we  think  on  man,  capable  of 

**  Of  all  the  calamities  to  which  the  exaltation  to  an   almost  angelic  in- 

condition  of  mortality  exposes  man-  telligence — of  humiliation  low  as  thai 

kind,  the  loss  of  reason  appears  to  of  tlie  beasts  that  perish, 

those  who  have  the  least  spark  of  hu-  To  understand  the  character  of  our 

manity  by  far  the  most  dreadful ;  and  sympathy,  then,  it  is  necessary  for  lu 

they  behold  that  last  stage  of  human  to  remember  what  has  been  this  onr 

wretchedness  with  deeper  commisera-  human  life.     From  the  faint  dawn  dT 

tion  than  any  other.     But  the  poor  intelligence  and  love,  we  have  knowa 

wretch  who  is  in  it,  laughs  and  sings  and  felt  ourselves  as  part  of  one  great 

perhaps,  and  is  altogether  insensible  nature.     All  onr  thoughts,  feelingsb 

of  his  own   misery.      The  anguish  passions,  joys,  and  sorrows,  have  been 

which  humanity  feels,  therefore,   at  the  same  as  those  of  our  brethren 

the  sight  of  such  an  object  cannot  be  ot  mankind.     We  recognise  all  theses 

the  reflection  of  any  sentiment  of  the  not  merely  as  our  own — though   it 

iufferer.  The  compassion  of  the  spec-  is  by  self-experience  that  we  Know 

tator  must  arise  lutogether  from  the  their  workings — but  as  belonging  to 

consideration  of  what  Ae  himself  would  humanity.      We  are  not   bo   sepa- 

fedt  if  he  was  reduced  to  the  same  rated  by  onr  own  individual  exie- 

nnhappy  situation  ;  and  what  perhaps  tence,  by  our  own  peculiar  characteiv 

is  impossible,  was  at  the  same  time  by  our  own  joints,  thews^  and  limbs— 

able  to  regard  it  with  his«pre8ent  rea-  mm  other  sentient  and  intelligent  be- 

son  and  judgment."  ing^,  as  to  require  a  constant  reference 

Nothing  can  be  more  beantlM  than  \joo\aseJft  inordertofeel  fat  their  sehei. 

this— but  is  it  true  to  natore  ?    Is  the  There  is  no  need  for  any  operatkm 

emotion,  on  witnesdng  so  sad  a  spec-  or  process  of  transferring  thought  fbr 

tacle,  really  awakened  by  the  conai-  this  purpose.     We  are  all  one  Being 

deration  of  what  we  should  feel»  were  — fai  dirorent  forms  and  modifioailfiiesk 

we  so  miserably  reduced  ?  We  do  not  —and  ciox  «ro\a»  ii&a!^a«  \A«aN3k«  li^ 
feKt  U>  MnMwwr,  No.     Indeed  there  b    1m>^^  vre  iKi^MiMawl^tA^^^^^*^ 
gometbinigr not  very oemprehendble in    eonxmou V|n:^    ^tVaso^^"^"^  ^^^  ^ 
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joy,  or  grief,  or  any  passion,  wo  know 
and  feel  it  to  be  human,  and  as  much 
a  part  of  our  nature  as  if  it  were  felt 
at  the  time  by  ourselves.     We  grow 
from  infancy  to  manhood  in  love  as 
well  as  thought — and  we  can  no  more 
cut  off  our  loving  self  than  our  think- 
ing self  from  the  great  common  spirit- 
uad  frame  of  humanity.     When  we 
lend  our  own  passions,  as  we  so  often 
do    to    the  inanimate  creation — and 
borrow  from  it  into  our  souls  its  seem- 
ing gloom  or  gladness,  we  go  beyond 
ourselves  there,  by  the  power  of  ima- 
gination widening  the  range  of  love. 
But  all  that  we  feel  for  that  humanity 
in  which  we  live,  is  felt  because  we  ao 
necessarily  possess  one  common  soul, 
and  must  obey  those  yearning  and  pas- 
sionate emotions  which  are  excited  by 
the  universal  and  immutable  law  of  kind . 
Such  is  that  feeling  which  we  ex- 
press when  wo  speak  of  men  as  our 
fellow- creatures.     The  mere  fact  that 
wo  are  all  partakers  of  the  same  na- 
ture, and  of  the  same  condition,  is  felt 
and  acknowledged  by  us  all  as  a  bond 
of  affection  and  union.     That  we  have 
the  same  moral  soul,  the  same  intelli- 
gence, the  same  affections,  even  the 
same  living    frame,    constitutes    the 
bond   of    fellowship    among    human 
kind.    He  who  feels  his  heart  revolt  at 
some  crime  perpetrated  here,  knows 
that  there  is  the  same  revolting  at 
the  same  time  among  all  the  race. 
He    who    honours    his    parents,    or 
speaks  blessings  on  his  child,  knows 
that  the  same  honour  is  felt  among 
nations  whose  name  he  knows  not, 
and  the    same    blessings  spoken  in 
tongues  ho   does .  not    comprehend. 
What  is  this  but  the  most  comprehen- 
sive   sympathy,  obscurely  felt   only 
because  it  is  not  made  known  to  us 
partially,  and  in  moments,  but  is  felt 
in  all   moments,  and  pervades  our 
whole  being. — Yet  we  may  bo  aware 
what  the  nature  of  this  sympathy  is, 
and  what  is  its  power  in  uniting  all 
men  as  brethren,  when  the  conscious- 
ness  of  it  is   brought  home  to  our 
minds  by  some  slight  incident ;  when 
we  are  touched  with  the  intimations  of 
the  same  nature  with  our  own,  brought 
unexpectedly  to  our  apprehension  ;  as 
when  we  arc  told  of  a  tribe  in  the 
heart  of    Africa,   that  he  who   has 
awom  by  the  soul  of  his  mother,  is 
sure  to  keep  his  oath  ;  and  among  iho 
same  people,  of  a  mother,  who,  w\\eii 
tbe  dead  boily  of  her  son  wasbrowgVt 


into  the  village,  who  had  been  killed 
in  a  iight,  in  her  passionate  exclama- 
tions over  him,  had  this  still  upper- 
most in  her  cries,  that  he  had  never 
told  her  a  lie.  Or  when  we  hear 
from  Ledyard  that  in  all  his  wander- 
ing over  the  earth,  among  unknown 
and  savage  nations,  the  wildest  and 
fiercest  tribes,  he  never  asked  kind- 
ness or  succour,  in  the  language  of 
courtesy,  from  woman,  and  was  re- 
fused. In  these  little  instances,  when 
they  occur,  we  feel  at  once,  that  those 
are  our  kind;  that  their  spirits  are 
framed  like  ours,  and  when  we  feel 
this,  we  feel  love  rise  towards  them  at 
the  same  moment.  To  pursue  this 
consideration  further,  even  into  its 
exceptions,  we  may  observe,  that  when 
we  read  of  those  nations  who,  by  their 
cruel  and  ferocious  manners,  are  totally 
divided  from  us,  and  calmly  or  gladly 
act  deeds  which  we  abhor,  we  feel  at 
the  moment  abhorrence  towards  them- 
selves— this  sympathy  or  fellow-feeling 
of  nature  is  broken  oft^ — ^we  regard  them 
as  monsters,  not  as  men — we  hate 
them  because  they  have  not  hearts 
and  spirits  like  ourselves — we  almost 
question  at  the  moment,  whether  they 
are  of  the  same  kind  :  and  hence  it  is 
probable,  notwithstanding  our  general 
acknowledgement  of  a  general  sym- 
pathy with  the  human  race,  that  every 
one  who  has  much  acquainted  himself 
with  the  character  of  different  nations, 
finds  towards  some  of  them  in  parti- 
cular, a  fixed  aversion  and  abhorrence, 
remaining  from  such  strong  impres- 
sions. Nor  can  that  natural  impres- 
sion be  removed,  till  we  come  at  last, 
by  different  refiections  upon  human 
kind,  to  bring  back  our  sympathy 
with  them,  which  we  are  led  to  do  at 
last,  when  we  come  to  meditate  seri- 
ously upon  human  nature,  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  result  of  our  calm  and  seri- 
ous meditation  for  those  passionate 
impressions  which  at  first  possess  our 
minds.  We  then  deliberately  reflect 
that,  however  human  nature  may  be 
divided  from  our  affection  by  the  de- 
formity it  sometimes  puts  on,  yet  that 
the  soul  teas  the  same,  and  there  thu!« 
arises  what  may  be  called  even  an 
awful  sympathy  of  our  spirits  which 
have  been  more  favoured  in  their  un- 
folding, and  have  remained  truer  to 
their  nature,  with  the  original  constitu- 
Vioxi  of  IbiQ^C)  which  having  been  less 
favoxaedit  «Lt^  iti3\«ii  tt^m  ^\^\x  ^toi^er 
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the  aftection  which  inevitably  attends 
it,  arise  those  strong  yearnings  which 
are  felt  by  some  minds  towards  the 
condition  of  those  who  are  most  lost 
and  abject,  among  our  species,  and 
the  passionate  desire  to  do  some- 
thing,  if  possible,  for  their  restoration. 
They  sympathize  with  that  nature 
which  tliey  feel,  however  low  it  may 
bo  fallen,  to  be  their  own,  aud  in  that 
sympathy  they  feel  the  claim  of 
brotherhood  upon  them,  to  help  the 
fallen  from  their  degradation.  In  that 
sympathy,  which  assures  them  in  the 
fallen  and  lost  of  a  nature  like  their 
own,  they  feel  the  only  ground  of  con- 
fidence that  their  endeavours  may  not 
bo  in  vain,  that  the  zeal  of  love  will 
not  fall  inetficaciously  upon  hearts 
which,  whatever  change  they  may 
have  endured,  were  moulded  at  least 
like  their  own. 

Our  most  comprehensive  sympathy, 
therefore,  with  mankind,  and  that 
which  most  widely  and  deeply  unites 
us  in  one  fellowship,  as  members  of 
one  great  society,  is  that  which  is 
founded  simply  and  directly  on  a 
known  community  of  nature.  The 
sympathy  arising  from  this  com- 
munity of  nature  is  so  determinate 
and  .vtrong,  that  it  is  not  limited  to 
our  spiritu.il  part ;  but  that  we  are 
made  tlic  same,  as  living  men,  is 
of  itself  a  strong  bond  of  mysterious 
sympathy — that  our  life  flows  in  the 
same  blood — that  we  walk  in  the  same 
stature — that  we  act  with  the  same 
orifaus.  Honce  is  the  force  of  that 
appeal,  which  the  great  delineator  of 
our  nature,  Shakspeare,  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  a  persecuted  race. 
Ho  eliallengcs  his  community  of  nature 
with  those  by  whom  he  is  scorned  and 
oppressed.  He  claims  fellowship  with 
them,  indeed,  by  his  affections,  but  the 
energy  of  his  pleading  is  drawn  from 
this  joint  participation  in  one  phy- 
sical nature.  '*  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ? 
Hath  not  a  Jew  hands, — organs, — di- 
mensions,— senses, — affections, — pas- 
sions ? — fed  with  the  same  food — hurt 
with  the  same  weapons — subject  to  the 
same  diseases — healed  by  the  same 
meaus — warmed  and  cooled  by  the 
same  winter  aud  summer  as  a  Chris- 
tian is  ?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not 
bleed?  If  you  tickle  us,  doife  not 
launch  ?  If  you  poison  us,  do  we  not 
die  ?"  So  far  he  speaks  in  the  lan- 
gua^re  of  general  human  nature.  What 
he  adds  is  from  his  own  passion-^''  and 
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if  you  wrong  ns,  shall  we  not  revenge  ?" 
If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will 
resemble  you  in  that  too.  The  sum  of 
his  argument  is  this — "  Your  exclu- 
sion of  us  from  your  sympathy  is  un- 
natural, while  we  are  not  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  same  common 
nature."  And  the  argument  is  per- 
fectly just,  for  this  is  the  ground  of  a 
necessary  sym.pathy  in  nature,  till  it  is 
overpowered,  as  jn  this  case,  by  some 
strong  interfering  feelings  of  division 
and  enmity. 

In  thus  considering  the  bonds  of  fel- 
lowship which  thus  subsist,  binding 
together  the  human  race,  how  can  we 
refrain  from  speaking  of  that  sym- 
pathy of  which  we  are  conscious, 
not  as  participators  merely  of  tho 
same  nature,  but  as  inheritors  *of 
tho  same  lot!  Let  us  look  on  this 
merely  in  a  natural  light,  and  consider 
that  all  men  are  tillers  of  the  same 
earth,  subject  to  tho  bounty  or  the 
rigours  of  the  same  skies.  Does  not 
even  this  unite  us  ?  And  are  we  not 
concerned  and  interested  to  know  of 
the  wildest  tribe  that  ever  trode  the 
earth,  in  what  way  thejr  kill  their 
game,  or  clothe  their  bodies,  or  frame 
their  dwellings  ?  But  if  wo  are  in- 
heritors of  a  common  lot  of  far  other 
severity,  if  there  lies  upon  us  in  the 
depth  of  our  nature  a  common  burden 
of  sorrow  through  sin — do  we  not  feel 
that  in  this  community  of  our  condi- 
tion there  is  a  far  deeper  bond  of  sym- 
pathy ?  Have  not  those  felt  it  who, 
bearing  in  their  own  hands  the  only 
means  of  recovery  from  this  common 
calamity,  could  not  rest  till  they  went 
forth  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth, 
to  impart  to  those  who  sat  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  the  light 
which  had  delivered  their  own  spirits 
from  captivity. 

Why  have  Wordsworth,  and  Sou- 
they,  and  Coleridge,  had  all  along  so 
unkindly  a  feeling  towards  Adam 
Smith  ?  Perhaps  because  they  never 
read  him — perhaps  because — but  poo^ 
poo— men  like  them  are  privileged  to 
haye  their  prejudices ;  and  we  could 
forgive  Wordsworth  any  injustice  to 
Scotlsuid  or  Scotsmen»(in  his  heart 
we  know  he  loves  and  honours  ns  and 
our  conntry)  for  the  sake — had  he  writ- 
ten no  other— of  the  strain  now  rising 
— obedient  to  what  law  of  association 
we  know  not — in  our  memory — ^pure 
and  pathetic  as  the  saving  lignt  of  ' 
planet  that  insphred  it. 
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TO  THE  MOON. 

Wanderer!  that  stoop'st  so  low^  and  com*8t  so  near 

To  human  life*8  unsettled  atmosphere ; 

Who  lov'st  with  Night  and  Silence  to  partake^ 

So  might  it  seem,  the  cares  of  them  that  wake ; 

And,  through  the  cottage  lattice  softly  peeping. 

Dost  shield  from  harm  the  humblest  of  the  sleeping  ; 

What  pleasure  once  encompassM  those  sweet  names. 

Which  jret  in  thy  behalf  the  Poet  claims, 

An  idolising  dreamer  as  of  yore  1 — 

I  slight  them  all ;  and,  on  the  sea- beat  shore 

Sole-sitting,  only  can  to  thoughts  attend 

That  bid  me  hail  thee  as  the  Sailor's  FaiEND  ! 

So  call  thee  for  heaven*s  grace  through  thee  made  known. 

By  confidence  supplied  and  mercy  shown. 

When  not  a  twinkling  star  or  beacon's  light 

Abates  the  perils  of  a  stormy  night ; 

And  for  less  obvious  benefits,  that  find 

Their  way,  with  thy  pure  help,  to  heart  and  mind ; 

Both  for  the  adventurer  starting  in  life's  prime. 

And  veteran  ranging  round  from  clime  to  clime. 

Long-baffled  hope's  slow  fever  in  his  veins. 

And  wounds  and  weakness  oft  his  sole  remains. 

The  aspiring  mountains  and  the  winding  streams. 

Empress  of  Night !  are  gladdened  by  thy  beams ; 

A  look  of  thine  the  wilderness  pervades. 

And  penetrate  the  forest's  inmost  shades ; 

Thou,  chequering  peaceably  the  minster's  gloom, 

Quid'st  the  pale  Mourner  to  the  lost  one's  tomb  i 

Can'st  reach  the  Pri^ner — to  his  grated  cell 

Welcome  though  silent  and  intangible  I— 

And  lives  there  one,  of  all  that  come  and  g^ 

On  the  great  waters  toiling  to  and  fro. 

One  who  has  watched  yon,  at  some  quiet  hour. 

Enthroned  aloft  in  undisputed  power. 

Or  crossed  by  vapoury  streaks  and  clouds  that  move. 

Catching  the  lustre  they  in  part  reprove — 

Nor  sometimes  felt  a  fitness  in  thy  sway 

To  call  up  thoughts  that  shun  the  glare  of  day. 

And  make  the  serious  happier  than  the  gay  ? 

Yes,  lovely  Moon !  if  thou  so  mildly  bright 
Dost  rouse,  yet  surely  In  thine  own  despite. 
To  fiercer  mood  the  fi^nzy-stricken  brain, 
Let  me  a  compensating  faith  maintain ; 
That  there's  a  sensitive,  a  tender  part 
Which  thou  can'st  touch  in  every  human  heart. 
For  healing  and  composure.    But,  as  least 
And  mightiest  biUowi  ever  have  confessed 
Thy  domination ;  so  the  whole  vast  sea 
Feels  through  her  lowest  depths  thy  sovereignty ; 
So  shines  that  countenance  with  especial  grace 
On  them  who  nrge  the  keel  ^w  plaint  to  trace. 
Furrowing  its  way  right  onward.     The  most  rude. 
Cut  off  from  home  and  country,  may  have  stood— 
Even  till  long  gazing  hath  bedimmed  his  eye. 
Or  the  mute  rapture  ended  in  a  sigh — 
Touched  by  aecordanea  of  thy  placid  eheer. 
With  iome  internal  li^ts  to  memory  dear. 
Or  fancies  ftaidin|  fotth  to  too^  \)to\it«ufc» 
Vni  with  in  diSy  ahftre  of  wliVeiwraX^ 
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Gentle  awakening*,  visitations  meek — 
A  kindly  influence  whereof  few  will  speak. 
Though  it  can  wet  with  tears  the  hardiest  check. 

And  when  thj  heantr  in  the  shadowy  cave 

Is  hidden,  buried  in  its  monthly  grave ! 

Then,  while  the  Sailori  'mid  an  open  sea 

Swept  by  a  farouring  wind,  that  leaves  thooghti  free, 

Paces  the  deck — no  star  perhaps  in  sight 

To  cheer  the  long  dark  hours  of  vacant  night — 

Oft  with  his  musings  does  thy  image  blend. 

In  his  mind's  eye  thy  crescent hornb  ascend. 

And  thou  art  still,  O  Moon>  that  Sailor*s  Fbiend  I 

'Tis  a  noble  destiny,  no  doubt,  to  be  by  the  will  is  not  here  meant  affectioni 

a  great  Poet,  or  a  great  Philosopher,  passion,  and  desire — not   at  least  as 

or  a  great  Writer  of  any  kind — and  simple  feelings  however  strong ;  but 

folks  have  said  that  to  think  is  nobler  it  means  the  will  in  action — proved 

than  to  act — that  those  men  whose  and  tried   with  contention  and  dif- 

greatness    was    in    their    thoughtful  ficulty,  with   the    burdens    and    the 

genius  must  be  of  a  higher  order  of  terrors  which  bovr  down  or  appal, 

mind  than    those  who  won  their  re-  He  who  has  genius,  in  this  view,  is 

nown  by  achievements  in  the  strife  nothing  ;  but  he  whoso  genius  is  un- 

of  the  world,  ruling  or  warring — yet  troubled  and  clear  on  the  thundering 

the  voice  of  mankind  has  not  thus  dcckj  is  exalted  in  his  whole  being,  by 

witnessed,  nor  perhaps  our  own  feel-  that  perfect  power  of  his  will  of  which 

ings.     Indeed,  our  imagination  seems  his  genius  gives  the  evidence.     So 

almost  to  fall  from  an   eagle^flight,  affection  aud  desire  do  not  in  thcm- 

when  it  passes  from  the  renown  of  selves  exalt  the  man  by  any  vehe- 

tbose  who  have    been  mightiest  in  mence  with  which  they  may  be  felt, 

action,  to  4hose  who  have  been  mighty  or  any  nobleness  they  may  include; 

only  in  the    speculative  or  creative  but  the  moment  they  are  put  to  severe 

mind.     Their  glory  seems  of  a  differ-  proof  and  tried,  and  they  are  found  to 

ent  order.     Akenside  says,  in  conso-  endure  the  proof— as  soon  as  generous 

nance,  as  we  think,  with  the  common  loyalty  has  thrown  its  breast  in  the 

sentiments  of  men —  way  of  death — as  soon  as  wealth  is 

••  Nor  far  beneath  the  warrior's  feet,  •? ^"ficed  to  honour,  so  soon  the  pas- 

Nor  from  the  legislator*.  ..at,  "«"  ^"''u'^  ^^"^  "t"  '  ^^T'*'  '^  '? 

Stand,  far  remote  the  bard."  ^««?^  ^?  H"T.  ^u*"*  ^T^'''''  '°? 

desire,  it  is  found  to  havo  the  strength 

We  think  that  this  common  feeling  of  will.     It  is  in  the  will,  exalted  in- 

maybe  explained  and  justified.    Tho  deed  by  affection  and  desire,  exalted 

philosopher,  whatever  and  how  high  by  thought  and  genius,  that  we  find 

soever  his  knowledge,  may  not  be  a  the  elevation  of  the  human  being.    In 

great  man.  He  may  know  the  heights  fewer  and  simpler  words,  it  is  the  per- 

of  the  human  mind,  yet  he  may  not  be  sonal  character  that  we  regard  first, 

high  himself.     His  intellect  may  be  in  the  estimate  of  personal  greatness  ; 

mighty,  and  yethis  soul  mav below.  It  and  the  intellectual  character  is  only 

is  the  same  with  all  those  whose  genius  a  secondary  consideration.     This  is 

is  their  title  to  glory.     We  seem  in  the  account  of  the  causes  which,  in 

all  of  them  to  see  certain  faculties  of  men's  judgment  of  the  characters  of 

the  mind  exalted  into  great  power.  But  others,  determine  the  comparison  they 

the  human  being  himself,  may  or  may  make  between  those  who  have  been . 

not  be  exalted  idoog  with  these  facul-  great  in  great  action  and  those  who 

tics.  These  are  but  powers  belonging  have  stood  at  the  height  of  mental 

to  him  $  these  are  not  himself.     If  we  achievement    If  we  place  ourselves 

ask,  then,  what  it  is  that  to  the  ordinary  within  the  minds  of  those  whom  we 

apprehension,    constitutes    the    man  judge,  and  consider  what  in  each  case 

himself— it  is  his  will.     If  the  will  is  their  self-esteem  might  be,  we  shall 

high,  the  man  is  high;  if  the  will  is  find  in  this  respect  a  cqti«v^^^^\&.% 

degraded,  the  man  is  degraded.     But  differeuoe.  'A<e^V<cil^f^i\i^mv\S.vOc^ 
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great;  and  he  who  only  feels  his  genius 
to  be  great,  are  two  men  as  widely 
distinguished  from  each  other^  in  the 
influence  of  their  self-esteem  over  their 
moral  being  or  their  passions,  as  they 
are  different  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
And  thus  we  may  see  how  the  passion 
of  glory  in  the  mind  of  the  orator, 
or  the  poet,  or  the  philosopher,  ap- 
pears to  us  as  something  very  info- 
rior  to  the  same  passion  in  the  breast 
of  the  young  patriot  warrior.  We 
conceive  it  to  have  been  an  inferior 
passion  even  as  they  felt  it ;  because 
they  carried  into  the  passion  nothing 
but  the  conscious  elevation  of  their 
genius,  and  he  carries  into  his  passion 
the  conscious  nobleness  of  his  whole 
being,  ready  to  devote  itself  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  or  his  country. 

Lay  down  that  book,  sirrah,  and 
listen  to  Us.  No — take  it  up  again — *tis 
Paley,  we  perceive — read  aloud  the 
sentence  nearest  the  thumb  of  your 
left  hand — whatever  it  be,  we  under- 
take to  say  something  on  the  same 
subject,  as  good  or  better,  off  hand. 
''  The  Law  of  Honour  is  a  system  of 
rules  constructed  by  people  of  fashion, 
and  calculated  to  facilitate  their  inter- 
course with  one  another ;  and  for  no 
other  purpose.  Consequently,  nothing 
is  adverted  to  by  the  Law  of  Honour, 
but  what  tends  to  incommode  this  in- 
tercourse. Hence  the  law  only  pre- 
scribes and  regulates  the  duties  be- 
twixt equals  ;  omitting  such  as  relate 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  as 
those  which  we  owe  to  our  inferiors. 
For  which  reason,  profaneness,  ne- 
glect of  public  worship,  cruelty  to  ser- 
vants, rigorous  treatment  of  tenants 
or  other  dependants,  want  of  charity 
to  the  poor,  injuries  done  to  trades- 
men by  insolvency  or  delay  of  pay- 
ment, :with  numberless  examples  of 
the  same  kind,  are  no  breaches  of 
honour  ;  because  a  man  is  not  a  less 
agreeable  companion  fur  these  vices, 
nor  the  worse  to  deal  with,  in  those 
concerns  which  are  usually  transacted 
between  one  gentleman  and  another.*' 
Shut  your  mouth,  now,  ingenuous 
youth — ^we  have  had  enough  of  it. 
Paley  treats^does  he  not? — in  suc- 
cession of  the  Law  of  Honour,  the 
Law  of  the  Land,  the  Scriptures,  the 
Moral  Sense,  Human  Happiness- 
Virtue  ?  He  does.  Hear,  then,  Chris- 
topher  North. 
Honour,  then,  must  be  conBidered 


as  subsisting  independently,  in  the 
spirit  itself ;  but  it  has  two  great  ac- 
cessaries— the  esteem  of  others,  and 
the  exterior  demonstration  of  their 
esteem.  It  is  not  degraded,  or  al- 
tered in  its  nature  by  the  support  it 
derives  from  these  two  accessaries; 
not  even  though,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, it  relies  on  them  for  support. 
As  long  as  it  is  itself  the  superior 
principle,  and  these  are  accessaries 
only,  the  purposes  of  nature  are 
fulfilled.  If  these  feelings,  which 
were  given  merely  as  subsidiary  and 
subordinate,  should  become  of  more 
moment  to  the  mind,  as  they  some- 
times do,  than  its  own  self-regard, 
then  the  purpose  of  nature  is  subvert- 
ed, and  the  principle  of  honour  itself 
is  degraded. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  the  highest 
principle  of  our  mind  which  is  neither 
religious  nor  properly  moral.  The 
highest  law  of  our  spirit  and  acts,  is 
that  which  immediately  and  con- 
sciously regards  Him  to  whom  we  owe 
all;  the  next  is  that  which  is  pre- 
scribed to  us  by  conscience,  by  which 
each  man  knows  himself  subject  to 
obligation,  which  must  not  be  bro- 
ken ;  next  to  these  is  that  principle 
entirely  distinct  from  them,  by  which 
the  human  being  feels  himself  con- 
strained to  act,  that  he  may  not  be 
self-  dishonoured . 

When  these  two  first  and  greatest 
laws  are  removed,  or  have  compara- 
tively little  force  in  the  mind,  this 
other  principle — which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  highest  of  those  which 
are  merely  human,  including  no  higher 
regard  than  of  the  human  being  to 
himself — this  other  principle,  accord- 
ing to  Christopher  North,  then  be- 
comes, in  an  imperfect  degree,  as  a 
director  merely  of  human  actions — a 
substitute  for  them.  In  this  light  we 
may  understand  why  this  sentiment 
has  been  esteemed  so  highly  among 
men,  since  it  becomes  to  them,  under 
certain  circumstances,  tho  chief  law  of 
their  lives,  and  though  not  virtue,  yet 
to  a  certain  extent  a  substitute  for  it. 
We  may  also  understand  on  what 
ground  it  has  been  reprobated  by  re- 
ligious and  moral  writers.  They  have 
regarded  it  as  a  law  set  up  among 
men,  in  independence  of  religions  and 
moral  obligation.  It  has  been  so  set 
up .  But  it  might  have  been  considered 
l\i«X  \!b^  ^«A  X)l\<&  «tt^T  vcid  TAl&fortiuie 
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of  the  men  themselves^  and  not  the  full  force,  and  hold  its  just  dominion 

fault  of  the  principle  to  which  they  over  the  human  spirit  and  OTer  hu- 

resorted,  in  their  destitution,  to  what-  man  life.     It  ia  our  dutj  to  take  care 

ever  cause  that  might  be  owing,  of  a  to  keep- this  sentiment,  which,  by  its 

higher  guidance.  ^  alliance  with  pride — which,  by  the  re- 

Now,  it  does  not,  we  think,  require  spect  it  pays  to  the  human  self,  is  in 

much  argument  to  show  that  there  is  danger  to  estrange  us  from  higher 

nothing  in  this  sentiment,  justly  consi-  laws, — to  keep  it,  we  say,  in  due  sub- 

dered,  which  is  at  variance  with  those  jection  to  them.    It  is  a  feeling  which, 

higher  laws  to  which  we  are  subject-  like  all  our  natural  feelings,  may  lie 

ed.     The  man  who  fulfils  his  duty  to  carried  to  excess ;  and  therefore  it 

God  is  thereby  necessarily  obedient  calls  upon  us  for  vigilance  to  guard 

to  his  conscience :  but  surely  there  is  and  to  restrain  it  within  its  due  bounds ; 

nothing  that  forbids  the  same  mind  to  suspect  it  even ;  but  on  no  account 

which  acknowledges,  and  has  submit-  to  disparage  it  in  our  estimation,  or  to 

ted  itself  to  this  highest  obedience,  to  endeavour  wholly  to  suppress  it  in  our 

be  sensible  to  its  own  esteem  of  its  hearts. 

own  desert,  to  be  sensible  to  shame.  As  far  as  its  laws  haye  been  defined 
when  it  has  forfeited  its  self  esteem,  by  the  manners  of  these  nations,  it  is 
The  same  mind  may  be  religious,  the  guardian  of  courage  and  faith  in 
moral,  and  yet  retain  its  sensibility  to  the  character  of  men.  The  world  re- 
honour.  It  is  altogether  a  different  quire  these  in  action;  the  sense  of 
question  to  ask,  whether  the  laws  of  honour  watches  over  them  in  the  heart, 
honour  which  prevail  in  any  particular  These,  then,  are  important  Tirtnes  to 
nation  of  men  are  throughout  con-  society,  which  are  in  safe  keeping  un- 
sistent  with  morality  and  religion.  It  der  the  vigilance  of  honour.  But  it 
is  probable  they  are  not ;  for  they  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  its  influence 
are  framed  by  human  beings  in  their  ends  here.  It  may  be  first  aroused  in 
pride,  and  in  their  forgetfulness  of  the  mind  with  respect  to  these  two 
their  highest  subjection.  But  such  virtues.  On  Uiese  it  may  stan^. 
laws  are  merely  to  be  ranked  among  But  the  principle  once  existing  in  the 
the  manners  and  customs  of  that  par-  mind,  has  a  far  more  extensive  opera- 
ticular  nation.  They  are  not  to  be  tion.  For,  as  soon  as  the  mind  is 
cited  sA  proofs  of  the  necessary  die-  awakened  to  watch  over  itself— to  feel 
tates  of  this  feeling  of  our*  nature,  that  it  has  an  inward  nobility,  known 
They  show  that  men,  in  their  weak-  to  itself,  and  which,  attainted  in  its 
ncss  and  blindness,  have  erred  in  the  own  consciousness,  though  no  other 
application  of  a  just  and  noble  princi-  human  being  should  know  it,  is  for* 
pic.  The  customs  and  the  rules  of  feited  and  lost— there  is  a  principle 
opinion  which  men,  instigated  by  this  rabed  up  into  strength,  which  will  be 
feeling,  have  instituted  for  themselves,  jealous  over  the  whole  mind,  and  will 
may  be  in  some  respects  greatly  preserve  it,  according  to  the  extent  of 
amiss  ;  yet  not  the  natural  feeling,  its  understanding,  from  every  self-de- 
but their  error,  is  chargeable  with  grading  act.  The  honourable  mind 
those  transgressions.  Among  many  does  not  in  any  degree  measure  its 
nations,  the  feeling  of  honour  has  led  own  worth  by  the  opinion  of  others  ; 
to  frequent  suicide — it  has  given  repu-  it  measures  by  its  own  estimate ;  and 
tation  to  that  crime  ;  yet  we  do  not  the  quick  and  vivid  sensibility  which 
think  of  laying  that  crime  to  the  it  cherishes  to  its  own  approbation^ 
charge  of  this  principle  of  our  nature,  and  yet  more  to  its  own  blame,  is  a 
for  we  see  plainly  that  this  is  a  per-  spirit  that  will  watch  over  all  its  vdr- 
version  of  the  feehog,  since  there  are  tues,  and  animate  its  aversion  to  ererr 
honourable  nations  among  whom  it  vice.  It  may  justly  be  described^ . 
docs  not  suggest  that  action,  but  pre-  therefore,  as  a  principle  so  friendly  to 
serves  from  it.  In  the  same  way,  virtue,  that,  as  long  as  it  subsists,  it 
among  ourselves,  in  judging  our  own  requires  and  enforces  some  virtues  in 
laws  of  honour,  we  are  to  make  the  the  mind  otherwise  most  corrupted 
like  discrimination :  and  to  take  care  and  perterted ;  which,  maintaining^ 
that  we  do  not  attribute  to  the  essen-  as  it  does  some  virtues  in  the  mldrt 
tial  feeling  accidental  customs  or  ca-  of  vice,  is  then  only  happily  placed* 
nons  of  jud|^ent,  without  which  ihe  in  the  full  exercise  oC  Ua  ^^«t  «s^ 
natural  aentuaeDt  might  sabsist  in  its  enjoymenl  ^t  Va  xaton^  *^\«^  ^^^^ 
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placed  in  the  midst  of  virtues,  to  all 
of  which  it  can -ally  itself*  and  will 
strengthen  all  with  which  it  is  allied. 

How  gracious  is  the  influence  it 
exerts,  even  by  the  exterior  demon- 
strations of  respect  which  it  enforces. 
To  him  who  honours  himself,  it  is 
natural  to  mark  to  others  the  re- 
spect he  bears  them ;  for  he  has 
the  instinct  which  warns  him  that 
the  want  of  that  respect  must  be  felt 
by  them  as  an  injury.  Besides,  it 
is  grateful  to  him  that  those  who  are 
esteemed  should  know  themselves  to 
be  so.  It  is  painful  to  him  to  think 
that  any  human  being  should  live  self- 
degraded,  and  therefore  he  is  unwil- 
lingly the  cause  to  any  one  of  self- 
humiliation.  Hence  is  thb  feeling  the 
natural  inspirer  of  courtesy.  It  is  not 
to  be  believed  that  it  is  disappointed 
in  its  generous  aim.  The  mainte- 
nance of  exterior  respect  in  the  manners 
of  society,  is  a  perpetual  encourage- 
ment to  every  one  to  believe  that  he  if 
respected,  and  therefore  a  constant 
exhortation  to  him  to  respect  himself. 

Our  Alcove  Library  is  not  large- 
it  is  select — but  neither  is  it  exclusive 
— ;and  here  is  a  volume  (published  by 
the  excellent  Seeley  and  Burnside) 
from  which  please,  pray,  to  read  aloud, 
but  not  loud,  the  first  set  of  stanzas 
you  see  with  our  private  approval- 
mark — "  The  Solace  of  Sonq.^ 
short  Poems  suggested  by  scenes  visit- 
ed on  a  Continental  Tour,  chiefly  in 
Italy.*' — Give  us  the  volume  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  writer  is  not  a  mere  classi- 
cal, he  is  a  Christian  tourist — and 
avers  that  "of  the  associations  that 
throng  the  Christian  mind  on  an  Ita- 
lian tour,  none  are  so  imposing  as  those 
derived  from  scenes  connected  with 
Scripture  history.  Though  but  few, 
and  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  field 
of  sacred  narrative,  yet  to  an  inhabi- 
tant of  a  country  whose  very  name 
has  no  existence  in  Holy  Writ  but 
as  *'  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth," 
they  present  the  distant  glories  of  a 
light,  hitherto  only  apprehended  by 
the  imagination.  If,  however,  they 
are  but  gleams,  they  are  welcomed 
with  the  greater  delight ;  and  the  au- 
thor wishes  it  were  in  his  power  to 
convey  to  the  reader  the  tenth  part 
of  that  enthusiasm  with  which  h« 
•urrendered  himself  and  the  objecta 
around  him  to  the  enchantment  of 
Mttcb  MMsocUtions  ;'*  and  he  says,  «  It 
aujr  MureJjr  be  forgiven,  if  all  dMtift 
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interest  evaporated,  when,  mukr  tfat 
Arch  of  Titus,  the  gorgeoiu  proeea- 
sion,  that  bore  captive  Judea  in  tii^ 
umph,  seemed  to  move  towarda  the 
Capitol ;  or,  on  the  arena  of  the  now 
desolate  Coliseum,  the  mind  reealled 
Ignatius  patiently  tarrying  the  me* 
ment  when  his  life  must  be  aaerifieed 
to  gratify  the  assembled  myriadt  of 
Pagan  Rome.*'  He  says  that  little 
art  was  exercised  in  their  composition ; 
as  they  merely  formed  a  recreatiTe 
amusement  when  the  spirits  foogfat 
refreshment  from  the  crowd  of  snr* 
rounding  objects  of  secular  intereet,  in 
the  meditation  of  subjects  of  eternal 
moment ;  and  if  some  of  them  skoiild 
appear  to  have  a  melancholy  tinge,  be 
can  easily  plead  that  it  is  ehii^y  in 
times  of  sorrow  that  the  mind  turns  to 
such  reminiscences. 

The  ruins  of  Romel  The  over- 
throw or  decay  of  mighty  human 
power  is,  of  all  thoughts  that  can 
enter  the  mind,  the  most  afleoting. 
The  whole  imagination  is  at  onee 
stirred  by  the  prostration  of  that,  ronnd 
which  so  many  high  associations  have 
been  collect^  for  so  many  ages. 
Beauty  seems  bom  but  to  peruh,  and 
its  fragility  is  seen  and  felt  to  be 
inherent  in  it  by  a  law  of  its  being. 
But  power  gives  stability,  as  it  were, 
to  human  thought,  and  we  forget  onr 
own  perishable  nature  in  the  spectaele 
of  some  abiding  and  enduring  great- 
ness. Our  own  little  span  of  years — 
our  own  confined  region  of  spaee,  are 
lost  in  the  endurance  and  far-spread 
dominion  of  some  mighty  state — and 
we  feel  as  if  we  partook  of  its  deep  set 
and  most  triumphant  strength .  When, 
therefore,  a  great  and  ancient  empire 
falls  into  pieces,  or  when  fragments  of 
its  power  are  heard,  in  the  sad  eon- 
viction  of  our  souls,  rent  asunder  like 
column  after  column  disparting  from 
some  noble  edifice,  we  feel  as  if  all 
the  cities  of  men  were  built  on 
foundations  beneath  which  the  earth- 
quake slept.  The  same  doom  seems 
to  be  imminent  over  all  the  other 
kingdoms  that  still  stand  ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  such  changes,  and  de- 
cays, and  overthrows — or  as  we  read 
of  them  of  old — we  look,  under  snch 
emotions,  on  all  power  as  foundik 
tionless,  and  in  our  wide  imagination 
embrace  empires  covered  only  with  the 
ruins  of  their  desolation.  Yet  soeh 
it  the  ^ride  of  the  haman  spirit,  that  ft 
QC\en\mM(iiat\a^^  tW^M^Seo&sKMa 
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icb  imagination^  strives  to  hide 
I  itself  the  utter  nothingness  of  its 
itiest  works.  And  when  all  its 
ies  are  visibly  crumbling  into  dust, 
reates  some  imaginary  power  to 
throw  the  fabrics  of  human  great- 
— and  thus  attempts  to  derive  a 

of  mournful  triumph  even  in 
sry  fall.  Thus,  when  nations  have 
i  away  in  their  sins  and  vices» 
m  at  the  heart  and  palsied  in  all 
•  limbs,  we  strive  not  to  think 
lat  sad  internal  decay,  but  ima- 

some  mighty  power  smiting  em- 
i  and  cutting  short  the  records  of 
tal  magnificence.  Thus,  Fate  and 
tiny  are  said  in  our  imagination  to 
our  glories  low.  Thus,  even  the 
1  and  silent  air  of  oblivion,  has 
I  thought  of  as  an  unsparing  power. 
e,  too,  though  in  moral  sadness, 
ly    called    a  shadow,   has   been 


clothed  with  terrific  attributes,  and  the 
sweep  of  his  scythe  has,  in  imagina- 
tion, shorn  the  towery  diadem  of  cities. 
Thus  the  mere  sigh  in  which  we 
expire,  has  been  changed  into  active 
power — and  all  the  nations  have  with 
one  voice  called  out  "  Death!"  And 
while  mankind  have  sunk,  and  fallen, 
and  disappeared  in  the  helplessness 
of  their  own  mortal  being,  we  have 
still  spoken  of  powers  arrayed  against 
them — powers  that  are  in  good  truth 
only  another  name  for  their  own  weak- 
nesses. Thus  imagination  is  for  ever 
fighting  against  truth — and  even  when 
humbled,  her  visions  are  sublime — 
conscious  even  among  saddest  ruin  of 
her  own  immortality. 

Now,  my  son,  read  on — with  a  few 
minutes*  pause  between  each  sacred 
poem — till  we  motian  you  to  return 
the  volume  to  its  place. 


<i 


BASILICA  or  S.  FBTER. 

Who  sits,  a  sceptered  mouarch  in  his  hall. 
Upheld  by  time,  that  makes  all  others  bow, 
Himself  unmoved,  though  nations  rise  and  fall ; 
jNo  snow-storm  shed  by  ages  on  his  brow  ? 
High  lot  ia  his  I  nor  change  of  rule  to  know. 
Nor  touch  of  hoary  years,  aa  centuries  come  and  90. 

*'  What  would  ambition  more  ?     Eternal  Rome 
Seals  with  his  name  the  emblems  of  her  pride — 
High  in  the  chamber  of  her  proudest  dome, 
In  Godhead  throned  his  image  dare  abide  ; 
While  pilgrims  hasten  with  the  offered  vow, 
And  at  his  feet  in  low  obeisance  bow. 


<< 


What  would  he  more  ?  The  world  his  sceptre  owm— 
Aloft  from  column,  cupola,  and  tower, 
He  views  ten  kingdoms  prostrating  their  thrones. 
Submissive  to  his  delegated  power. 
The  vassal- subjects  of  his  magic  name — 
What  would  he  more  to  seal  a  deathless  fame  ? 


"  And  yet  to  reign  as  king  he  held  as  nought, 
When  from  his  eye  coursed  down  the  bitter  tear- 
No  longer  Earth's  magnificence  he  sought, 
Or  feared  man's  (ace — sin,  sin  his  only  fear-.. 
To  latest  times  he  ahunned  not  to  proclaim 
Jehovah's  glory  in  his  own  deep  shame. 

"  He  braved  a  vow  his  Master^s  head  to  shield, 
Or  lay  his  own  in  willing  service  down — 
He  braved  a  vow  the  vengeful  blade  to  wield. 
And  steel  his  heart  against  a  people's  frown — 
Yet  on  his  eye  when  gleamed  the  Judge's  sword, 
He  would  not  own  the  Saviour  for  his  Lord  I 


**  Yea,  he  denied  with  curses — thrice  the  word 
Passed  unrebu^ed  his  lip,  with  brazen  brow  ; 
*  The  Lord  of  Hosts/  he  said,  *  was  not  Mi  Lord, 
Nor  cared  he  the  Nazarene  to  know  * — 
How  in  an  hour  are  all  his  vows  entombed ! 
Sifted  as  corn — ^but  not  as  chaff  consumed : 


"  For  \o !  the  Sufferer  turns  Hia  woe- worn  face, 
And  on  His  servant  bends  His  gcntlo  eye — 
Pity  and  Love  blend  in  that  look  of  grace, 
*  And  to  the  sinner  tell  his  Saviour  nigh — 

He  heeded  not  the  deadly  fight  he  fought, 
Or  his  heart's  pangs — his  wandering  sheep  he  sought : 

**  He  sought  and  found — the  arrow  Peter  smote. 
And  forth  he  stepped  from  out  the  evil  hall, 
Bitter  the  things,  that  Against  himself  he  wrote. 
Deadly  his  sin,  and  desperate  his  fall — 
He  wept,  to  tell  how  grossly  Satan  lied — 
Man  hath  no  power  to  stay  his  heart  of  prido. 

"  O  then  I  why  drag  him  forth  who  thus  did  mourn. 
And  wish  all  self  deep  buried  in  his  grave  ! 
Why  bid  the  crowd  besotted  t'ward  him  turn, 
Their  souls  to  save,  his  own  who  could  not  save  I 
O  sight  more  galling  than  the  lictor's  rod. 
The  humbled  saint  upreared  a  brazen  god  ! 

**  Bitter  the  tears  1  and  let  them  freely  flow. 
For  evil  was  the  hand  that  placed  him  there  ! 
How  would  he  weep  to  serve  the  nation's  woe, 
By  claiming  homage  in  God's  House  of  Prayer  ! 
How  weep  to  see  his  form,  from  realms  above. 
Stand  'twlxt  his  fellow-man,  and  Jesus*  look  of  love !" 

s.  MARIA  sopBA  MiMXRVA.  If  Thou  but  wavc  thine  hand. 

Waste  is  the  peopled  land, 

"  Why  that  appalling  frown,  Like  chaff  dispersed  before  the  fitful  storm. 
Beneath  the  thorny  crown, 
That  eye  of  wrath,  and  stern,  averted  brow  ?  "  ^°o^  °°  ^^y  covenant- seal, 

Is  not  the  covenant  made  ?  ^^^  °°  ^^y  c^ldren  deal, 

Is  not  the  altar  laid?  Tho*  wayward,  by  the  greatness  of  thy 

Say,  is  that    covenant   pledge  forgotten  name  I 

QQ^  9  The  Gentile  and  the  Jew, 

'  They  know  not  what  they  do, 

"  O  doth  he  bend  below  "^^^^  °"^  '^^y  ^°'^  '  ^«*  °°^  **^"«  ^^' 
An  universe  of  woe  :  flame  1 

From  HU  dread  menace  impatient  shrink  ?  ..  y^^  ^^^  ^^  ,^ 

The  deadly  brimmu,g  bowl.  ^^.^^  ^^  nnju.tly  wrought 

Doth  He  refuse,  in  this  his  hour,  to  dnnk  ?  j^^^j .  j         >      j  o 

««  f.  •♦  V           1*1..  ^  °°  I— how  can  it  be, 

Is  It  his  people  s  hate,  T^at  he  from  pain  should  flee, 

m,  *  ,.W^^^»»j^»°^»n°t  to  abate,  ^^^  ^,.„   ^.3  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^            f„l 

That  kindles  flames  and  hot  rebukes  of-  sword ! 
fire? 

Do  heathen  words  of  scorn,  "  Vain  fear  I  that  wrathful  eye 

Cast  on  the  man  forlorn,  Proclaims  the  Tempter  nigh, 

Quenchless,  immitigated  wrath  inspire  ?  That    brow    is    bent    upon    the   hateful 

power — 
"  Here  in  this  world  of  woe.  The  lip  of  stem  reproof 
Will  he  indeed  forego  Bids  Satan  stand  aloof. 
Hit  fore- doomed  work,  my  soul  to  seek  Nor  heap  temptation  on    the  o'erladen 
and  save,  hour. 
Hurl  back  the  assumed  tree- 
In  act  of  victory,  «•  'Neath  that  dread  frown  I  view, 
Forbear  to  thread  the  mazes  of  the  grave  ?  .  Love  to  His  chosen  few. 

And  purpose  firm  their  rescue  to  ensure  : 

"  O  think  not.  Lord,  on  us,  His  pallid  check  proclaims. 

Whilst  thou  dost  suffer  thus ;  How  precious  are  their  names. 

Heed  not  the  wotd  of  a  poor,  poiferVeu  Vox  whom  his  writhing  nerves  such  pain 

WOOD  I  ei^^we. 
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**  See,  to  bis  crosi  he  dings, 
Whence  endless  virtue  springs. 
Life,  health,  and  comfort  to  the  sinner*! 
soul: 

What  tho*  the  attack  be  rude, 
As  rush  of  mountain-flood. 
He   will  not  shrink  to   drain  the  heU« 
wrought  bowl. 

"  Warrior,  he  takes  his  stand. 
Not  to  upraise  his  hand. 
To  crush  the  trembling  souls  He  came  to 
save- 
But  meek  His  crown  to  wear. 
And  meek  his  cross  to  bear. 
Till  Satan   falls,  and,  he  who  rules  the 
gravel 

<*  Then  hail  that  fearful  gaxe  ! 
It  strikes  with  dread  amaze, 
And    chills  his  foes,    all   motionleu    as 
stone — 

That  frown  is  love  to  me ; 
It  speaks  the  captive  free, 
And  plants  a  worm  on  an   archangers 
throne ! " 

8.  aocH. 

**  Go  I  bear  Him  softly  to  His  rest, ; 
Since  past  the  battle  shock ; 

The  pallid  brow,  and  pulseless  breast. 
Lay  in  the  virgin  rock. 

Tho'  darkly  yawns  the  rending  tomb, 

The  light  of  heaven  gilds  the  gloom- 
Fear  not !  seal  firm  the  closed  door — 

'Tis  but  the  gate  of  Death— and  Death  Is 
king  no  more  I 

.*<  Leave  Him  therein — tho  first  to  dare 

The  mazes  of  that  path. 
Which  track*d  the  regions  of  despair. 

Lit  by  Almighty  wrath — 
Leave  Him  therein — His  arm  alone 
Hurled  Satan  firom  his  traitor  throne^ — 

His  arm  a^ne— omnipotent  to  save** 
His  erring  sheep  redeems,  and  bursts  the 
portab  of  the  grave  I 

<*  Travelling  in  greatness  of  His  might. 
He  treads  the  shades  of  Death ; 

Hell  files  the  glory  of  His  light— 
The  blasting  of  His  breath. 

The  dead  from  chambered  couches  spring. 

And  hail  of  their  dread  king  the  King ; 
Amazed  who  thus,  in  robes  from  Boirali 
died. 

Tramples  angelic   powers  in   their  own 
realm  of  pride  I 

'*  l'P>  gird  thysandall'd  foot,  my  soul  1  ' 

Salute  the  Victor's  sign  ! 
From  thee  His  mutter'd  thunders  roll— 

T  he  foes  He  spnmj  ore  thine  \ 

vol..  SLY,  so,  rC'tXXXJI. 


«  But  ah  I  how  may  I  dare  to  claim. 
Who  shunned  his  toils,  the  Conqueror's  ^ 

fame. 
Or  tread  with  ready  step  the  narrow 

way. 
Clear 'd  by  His  single  arm^on  to  the 

Fount  of  Day  I 

"  Up,  tarry  not,  tho'  staln'd  with  sin,— 

With  a  traitor's  low'ring  brow  1 
Press  on !  the  crown  of  glory  win  ! 

Salvation's  offered  now ! 
Not  for  Himself  the  fight  He  fought — 

Thou  art  the  man! — thy  weal  He  sought ; 
For  thee — ^for  thee  He  smote  the  Dragon 

foe- 
See,  how  He  smiles  thee  on  I  go^  track 
His  footsteps,  go  I 

"  What  tho*,  ingrate  !  thou  didst  noUshare 

The  woes  He  could  not  hide ; 
Slept — ^when  He  bade  thee  watch  to  prayer. 

And  when  confess — denied  I 
Doubt  not  there's  pardon  yet  for  thee ; 

His  loving  smile  thy  welcome  be  1 
Drink  in  the   light  of  life   that  beams 

around — 
What  is  death's  dreary  vale?— with  Christ 
'tis  holy  ground ! 

"  Lo,  where  He  comes.  Night  folds  his 
wing 
And  shuns  the  blaze  of  Day ; 
While  flowers  beneath  His  footsteps  spring, 

To  cheer  Him  on  his  way. 
Before  Him  desolation  lies— 

Behind,  a  fresh-blown  Paradise ; 
And  sounds  of  seraph-harps  beguile  the 

road. 
Erst  filled  with  shrieks  of  woe,  that  told 
an  absent  Ood ! 

"  Come— muse  a  little  moment  here. 

Faith  watches  at  the  grave  ; 
Bid  hence  all  doubt,  distrust,  or  fear. 

He  can,  and  He  will  save  I 
We  tune  our  harps,  and.  wait  awhile ; 

Joy  in  the  radiance  of  His  smile  ; 
Listening  with  holy  longing  till  He  come. 
Knock  at  our  chamber-door,  and  call  us 
to  our  home !" 

A  SABBATH  AUOlCa  TH«  AmiflKXS.      • 

'<  It  is  his  own.     His  Sabbath-day, 
His  voice  is  busy  In  my  heart — 
I  must  firom  earthly  thoughts  away. 
And  go  to  muse  with  him  apart ! 
Tho'  in  my  soul  the  weight  of  woe, 
And  on  my  brow  the  lines  of  care, 
He  would  not  now  His  grace  bestowi 
Did  He  design  to  spurn  my  prayer. 

"  The  blUa  thil  ^m  ^SBo!a\\V^%  ^%!\« 
And  \wt  \Vwt  nw^t^  toisa«^^i^> 
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Alike  the  lummtr  betmi  repel, 
Aq4  bid  afar  the  wintry  %Vj — 
Where  Solitude  bath  framed  a  bower, 
And   Shade  hath    spread   her   noon- tide 

night, 
He  comet,  to  fill  the  lonely  houf, 
He  shines,  and  where  He  shines,  'tis  light. 


Christopher  m  his  Alcove.  [Aprili 

**  They  know  each  want,  they  know  ctcb 


« 


My  roving  soul  He  bids  me  bound 
"^thin  this  scene  of  sky  and  grove. 
Here  own  the  marks  of  holy  ground. 
Here  meet  the  objects  of  his  love : 
Tho'  bushed  the  chimes  of  Sabbath  praise, 
And  not  a  track  of  man  appear — 
The  Lord  himself  a  ahi  ine  shall  raise, 
Nor  lack  a  Sabbath  service  here. 


« 


These  clustering  trunks  of  stately  trees. 
Like  columns  of  some  Gothic  aisle. 
Rise,  undisturb'd  by  summer  breexe, 
A  God-framed,  God-accepted  pile  1 
Here  may  I  bend  th*  uncover*d  head. 
Fresh  homage  to  my  Master  swear, 
S^nce  here  a  chequer 'd  couch  is  spread, 
For  foot  of  praise,  or  knee  of  prayer. 

**  Nor  lonely  is  my  duty  paid. 
Though  to  the  eye  of  man  alone ; 
For  many  a  hand  is  stretch'd  to  aid. 
And  bear  my  ofTerings  to  thn  throne. 
Around  the  lowly  altar  stand, 
With  ear  attent.  and  heavenward  eye, 
A  thronging,  bright  angelic  band. 
To  wafl  my  incense  to  the  sky. 

**  For  Faith  is   here,  though  weak  and 

frail, 
And  tottering  with  infantine  feet. 
Her  voice  is  strong  her  Lord  to  hail. 
And  firm  she  grasps  the  mercy  seat : 
And  Love,  that  like  a  sister  clings. 
With  eye  as  dear  as  beam  of  day, 
And  ardent  Hope,  with  fluttering  wings. 
All  restless  in  her  cage  of  clay. 

**  And  who  is  she,  that  shrinks  behind 
With  so  serene  and  sweet  a  smile. 
And  finger  rai<'ed.  lest  some  rude  wind 
Should  muimur  throu|(h  the  leafy  aisle, 
Le.idinf(  yon  sylph  in  itilken  band, 
Who  hlfJeii  her  face  beneath  her  w'ngs  ? 
'Ti*  Peace,  with  her  own  olive  wand, 
And  Joy,  who  shades  the  bliss  she  brings. 

"  And  nearer  to  my  station  crowd. 
In  vesture  stained  with  many  a  tear. 
Pale  sorrow,  *neath  her  burden  bow'd ; 
Patience,  that  soothes  her  sibter  Fear  : 
And  many  more  to  memory  known, 
Heart  linked  to  heart,  and  hand  to  hand : 
Mow  cMo  I  deem  myself  alone. 
So  bh$t,  'in- J  -iuch  a  goodly  b.\nA\ 


grief, 
They  throng  with  me  His  mercy *s  throne, 
With  me  they  kneel  to  urge  relief. 
My  nearest  woes  ihey  claim  their  own : 
They  cheer  my  soul  with  many  a  sign, 
l^ch  doubt  repress,  and  bush  each  fear ; 
Sweet  smile  in  every  smile  of  mine, 
And  weep  in  every  gushing  tear. 

'*  One  is  our  object — one  our  aim. 
Whene'er  a  sacred  rite  I  pay  ; 
They  own  with  me  the  Saviour's  name» 
They  own  with  me  the  Saviour*s  day ! 
While  they  my  feeble  service  share. 
Here  it  is  good  for  me  to  be ; 
Each  spot  becomes  a  house  of  prayV, 
Each  day  a  Sabbath-day  to  me." 

Religion  in  the  human  mind  is  apt 
to  decline  in  two  different  ways.  It  de- 
generates into  fanatic  superstitioo 
or  into  a  cold  speculative  philosophy. 
Both  these  are  averse  from  its  proper 
nature ;  but,  perhaps^  the  last  most 
so ;  for  the  first  is  but  excess,  and  the 
last  is  defect.  The  excesses  of  the 
first  startle  men,  and  warn  them  back ; 
but  the  cold  speculative  faith  seems 
almost  to  recommend  itself  to  an  in- 
tellectual age.  It  looks  like  reason 
purifying  religious  belief,  while  she 
takes  no  more  than  what  she  can  com- 
prehend. Yet  it  is  an  inclination  of 
the  mind  to  atheism,  for  it  is  a  loosen- 
ing of  it  from  the  bond  of  its  full  re- 
ligious obligation.  How  shall  we  pre- 
tend to  say  that  we  will  bring  to  thb 
service  our  intellectual  and  not  our 
moral  being  ?  Tbatwe  will  know  what 
is  to  be  known,  and  believe  as  far  as 
undoubted  evidence  constrains  our 
conviction  ?  But  that  our  heart,  our 
whole  spirit  of  passion  and  feeling 
shall  remain  exempt  from  the  same 
influence.  If  our  minds  owe  any 
thing  to  God,  they  owe  all.  Their 
rational  intelligence  is  required  to  the 
highest  use  of  its  intelligent  powers, 
when  it  is  called  upon  to  know  the 
truths  which  religion  teaches,  and  ou 
which  it  rests.  The  greatest  object 
of  thought  is  presented  to  the  under- 
standing. But,  at  the  same  moment, 
the  greatest  object  of  affection  is  of- 
fered to  the  soul.  And  it  is  as  absurd 
and  self-contradictory  to  our  nature, 
not  to  feel,  as  it  is,  when  truth  is  un- 
folded clearly  before  us,  not  to  under- 
stand. 

TYvQ  m«t«  ^^wdfiration  of  the  con- 
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fititution  of  the  human  mind  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  what  is  the  relation  that 
religion  bears  to  the  whole.  It  is  the 
vital  principle  of  the  whole  being.  It 
is  like  the  soul  of  the  soul.  By  it  all 
the  other  powers  and  feelings  are  re- 
duced to  their  right  place  and  subor- 
dination. Without  it  the  whole  mind 
is  disturbed  and  thrown  into  disorder. 
Hence  only  are  derived  true  magna- 
nimity and  wisdom.  Hence  only  the 
affections  are  purified  and  sublimed. 
Hence  only  the  passions  receive  their 
law. 

What  religion  is  to  the  individual 
mind,  that  it  is  to  the  mind  of  a  whole 
people.  This  alone  preserves  it  loAy 
and  strong.  Without  this  it  sinks 
into  weakness  and  degradation.  Its 
intellectual  powers,  its  courage,  its 
liberty,  are  no  sufficient  security. 
These  cannot  preserve  its  elevation. 
These,  thouf2:li  noble  in  themselves^ 
are  not  of  sufficient  power  to  maintain 
the  whole  rational  mind  ennobled.  It 
is  necessary  that  men  should  have  be- 
fore their  minds  some  object  of  regard 
and  desire,  of  which  they  fall  infinitely 
short ;  that  so  they  may  be  admo- 
nished to  arouse  themselves,  and  ad- 
vance their  nature.  Their  spirit  is 
beset  with  many  insidious  foes  ;  and 
il  is  not  possible  for  them,  by  any  vigi- 
lance of  their  own,  to  guard  and  pro- 
tect themselves  from  their  wily  assault. 
But  while  they  exalt  themselves  in  the 
highest  strength,  they  become  secure ; 
for  those  betraying  weaknesses  cease 
to  have  any  power  over  them. 

The  character*  of  nations  seems 
borne  down  by  a  fatal  power.  The 
great  principles  of  opinion  and  passion 
which  have  sustained  them  for  a 
period  sink  away,  and  none  succeed 
in  their  place.  The  very  progress  of 
their  maturer  intelligence  advances 
them  beyond  the  noble  errors  of  their 
uninstructed  youth.  There  is  then  no 
principle  which  can  save  them  from 
decay  coming  on,  but  religion.  In 
their  highest  state  of  intelligence^ 
here  is  an  object  which  commands  the 
adoration  of  reason.  In  their  decay 
and  fall  of  spirit,  here  is  a  passion 
which  can  enter  the  sunk  and  lan- 
guishing heart,  and  rekindle  and  re- 
novate its  strength.  •  In  the  flow  of 
overwhelming  luxury,  here  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  power  to  contend  against  the 
enchantments  of  sense,  and  to  cast  out 
the  madness  of  the  grosser  pasi^oni. 


Here  is  a  spirit  which  can  enter  every 
house,  can  tell  pleasure  of  its  folly 
and  wealth  of  its  vanity,  which  can 
address  itself  to  every  heart,  and  cbai- 
tise  in  each  single  breast  the  universs 
depravity. 

How  utterly  have  those  nations  fklU 
en  who  have  been  without  religion  I 
How  have  those  declined  and  suffered 
who  have  corrupted  their  religion ! 
We  feel  that  we  have  yet  some  strength 
with  which  to  contend  against  the 
threatening  decays  that  creep  in  upon 
the  further  periods  of  a  nation*s  exist- 
ence. But  of  that  strength  how  much 
do  we  owe  to  the  vigour  in  which  onr 
religion  has  been  maintained  amongst 
ns  ?  How  much  of  It  would  be  left^ 
if  we  should  ever  suffer  that  religion 
unhappily  to  decay  ? 

In  the  laws,  the  manners,  the  phllo- 
sophy,  the  literature  of  a  people,  the 
influence  of  high  religious  feelings  will 
be  traced,  unobtrusively  but  power- 
fully diffusing  itself  through  every 
part  of  their  welfare.  How  much  it 
the  happiness  of  a  people,  of  the  pn- 
rity  and  digility  of  its  manners,  anses 
from  that  domestic  virtue  which  reli- 
gion alone  can  guard.  Their  public 
institutions  must  be  actuated  by  the 
same  spirit.  Their  literature  will  take 
a  character, indirectly,  from  this  source. 
If  the  thoughts  of  the  people  be  high 
and  pure,  their  whole  literature  will 
maintain  the  same  tenor.  Their  phi- 
losophy especially,  which  continuallr 
draws  near  to  religion — which  weds 
itself  to  their  morality — which  is  con- 
stantly derived  anew  from  the  highest 
faculties  of  their  intelligence — their 
philosophy  will  be  lofty  or  low,  a  sci- 
ence of  truth  or  of  falsehood,  as  their 
whole  mind  is  more  or  less  influenced 
and  governed  by  these  high  doctrines 
and  feelings.  In  truth,  what  philo^ 
sophy  of  morals  can  there  be  which 
does  not  derive  its  character  direct 
from  this  source  ?  Nothing  but  abase- 
ment and  degradation  of  the  whole  mo- 
ral nature  of  man  can  follow  the  mo- 
ment morality  is  made  independent  of 
this  connexion.  It  were  better  to 
leave  man  without  speculation  at  all 
upon  this  subject,  than  to  exhibit  to 
mm  himself  bereft  of  his  highest  capfr- 
dty,  and  to  persuade  him  that  this  If 
the  faithful  picture  of  that  being  whieh 
he  was  created.  Even  that  sdenco 
whidi  se^ms  less  immeduM'^  ««n«> 
neete&  ii\t\i  tSckVi  ^lal  ^i  wa  xiito»«% 
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physical  scieDcOf  is  in  a  thousand  ways 
linked  to  it,  and  owes  to  it  its  noblest 
character.  For  it  is  not  the  subject- 
matter  itself  that  constrains  the  mind 
to  an  inevitable  course,  but  the  mind, 
according  to  its  own  character,  selects 
the  matter  of  its  knowledge.  The 
highest  researches  of  this  science  are 
those  which  are  connected  with  the 
great  principles  that  goyem  the  natu- 
ral world ;  and  to  these  the  mind 
seems  called  full  as  much  by  that  se- 
cret moral  feeling  which  accompanies 
the  sublimer  contemplations  of  nature, 
as  by  its  own  intellectual  tendency. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  the 
mind  of  Newton  investigating  the  laws 
of  the  universe,  without  believing  that 
his  great  studies  had  to  himself  their 
highest  commendation,  while  he  be- 
lieved himself  permitted,  in  pursuing 
them,  to  become,  in  some  part,  an  in- 
terpreter of  that  divine  wisdom  which 
has  framed  and  governs  the  world. 

In  these  enquiries  we  are  accustom- 
ed to  speak  of  the  light  of  nature  in 
comparison  with  the  light  of  revela- 
tion, and  to  speak  of  the  theological 
doctrines  of  which  our  human  reason 
gives  us  assurance.  Such  expressions 
as  these  may  easily  lead  to  important 
error,  and  do,  indeed,  seem  often  to 
have  been  misconceived  and  misem- 
ployed. What  those  truths  aro  which 
human  reason,  unassisted,  would  dis- 
cover to  us  on  these  subjects,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  know,  for  we  have 
never  seen  it  left  absolutely  to  itself. 
Instruction,  more  or  less,  in  wandering 
tradition,  or  in  express,  full,  and  re- 
corded revelation,  has  always  accom- 
panied it ;  and  we  have  never  had 
other  experience  of  the  human  mind 
than  as  exerting  its  powers  under  the 
light  of  imparted  knowledge.   In  these 


circumstances,  all  that  can  be  properly 
meant  by  those  expressions  which  re- 
gard the  power  of  the  human  mind  to 
guide,  to  enlighten,  or  to  satisfy  itself 
in  these  great  enquiries  is,  not  that  it 
can  be  the  discoverer  of  truth,  but  that, 
with  the  doctrines  of  truth  set  before 
it,  it  is  able  to  deduce  arguments  from 
its  own  independent  sources  which 
confirm  it  intbeir  belief ;  or  that,  with 
truth  and  error  proposed  to  its  choice, 
it  has  means,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
its  own  power,  of  distinguishing  cue 
from  the  other  For  ourselves,  we 
may  understand  easily  that  it  would 
bo  impossible  for  us  so  to  shut  out 
from  our  minds  the  knowledge  which 
has  been  poured  in  upon  them  from 
our  earliest  years,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  self-left  reason  could  fiLd 
out.  Yet  this  much  we  are  able  1o 
do  in  the  speculations  of  our  philoso- 
phy. We  can  enquire,  in  this  light, 
what  are  the  grounds  of  cTidence 
which  nature  and  reason  themselves 
offer  for  belief  in  the  same  truths.  A 
like  remark  must  be  extended  to  the 
morality  which  we  seem  now  to  incul- 
cate from  the  authority  of  human  rea- 
son. We  no  longer  possess  any  such 
independent  morality.  The  spirit  of 
a  higher,  purer,  moral  law  than  man 
could  discover  has  been  breathed  over 
the  world,  and  we  have  grown  up  in 
the  air  and  the  light  of  a  system  so 
congenial  to  the  highest  feelings  of 
our  human  nature,  that  the  wisest  spi- 
rits amongst  us  have  sometimes  been 
tempted  to  forget  that  its  origin  b 
divine. 

One  other  strain  from  the  **  Solacl 
OF  Song."  'Tis  a  volume  well  worthy 
a  place  in  every  Christian  Family 
Library.  The  embellishments  in  wood 
by  Harvey  are  very  beautiful. 


LOIAVO. 
A  VILLAOK  OK  THE  SUH3IIT  OF  AX  APTXyiXE,  VKAR  THX  BATHS  OF  LUCCA. 

"  Iligh  on  the  mountain's  crown, 
While  all  around  is  swathed  in  deepest  brown. 

Say,  whence  yon  silyery  gleam. 
Reflecting  bright  the  iun*8  departing  beam  ? 

There  man  hath  sought  his  rest, 

Within  the  eagle's  nest. 
Sick  of  the  city*i  noise,  and  pomp,  and  power—- 

Content,  with  daily  toil. 

To  court  the  barren  soil, 
And  bid  atar  the  world's  Bupremest  dower. 

How,  from  the  eOiei\ai\A\%Vit, 
Dwindle  the  mightiest  woiWi  ot  ^ramask  TBiC>B)^V\ 
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**  Aud  as  bis  glance  surveys, 

Yon  lines  of  trodden  ways, 
He,  fain,  unmindful  of  the  law  of  love. 
Forgets,  as  pass  the  pigmy  crowd  before  his  face, 

That  he  himself  is  nought  above 

A  brother  of  the  race  I 

Far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
Beneath  him  stretch  the  lordly  Appenines,  ^ 

Belted  with  cypress,  garlanded  with  vines, 
Rearing  their  backs  in  wooded  majesty. 
There  may  he  raise  his  shrine — his  God  adore. 
Conning  his  works  of  might  down  to  the  mid-sea's  shore. 

**  But  little  thought  hath  man 
Of  Nature's  glories,  while  his  cheek  is  wan 

With  pinching  want  and  care — 
His  eye  to  heaven  uptumM  in  bootless  prayer  ! 

The  nightly  dews  that  lie 
So  rich  around,  his  thirst  may  not  Bupply* 
Nor  earth  reveal  her  founts  to  glad  his  clouded  eye. 

For  many  and  many  an  age. 
The  maidens  sped  their  weary  pilgrimage. 

With  toilsome  steps  and  slow — 
Their  brazen  vessels  on  their  shoulders  slung^.- 

Down  to  the  vale  below, 
0*er  whose  rich  crops  the  wooded  mountain  hong. 

**  There,  in  a  mossy  cave, 
'Mid  groves  of  chesnut  on  the  hill's  broad  side. 

Their  burning  brows  they  lave. 
Where  gushed  a  fount,  whose  waters  ner^r  died. 

So  sweet  the  lowly  spot — so  hid  from  day — 

Like  a  swallow's  nest  it  lay  ! 

With  unremitting  toil 
They  bear  the  stream,  more  choice  than  wine  or  oil. 
Till,  having  won  the  height,  they  pour  around 
And  cool  the  thirsty  tongue,  and  glad  the  parched  ground. 

*'  Lo  I  from  the  covert  green, 
With  weary  steps  they  came,  the  groves  between. 

Thro'  narrow  paths,  that  wound 
To  ease  the  toil  of  the  precipitous  ground. 

Gladly  their  footsteps  clung 
To  the  gnarled  roots,  that  o'er  their  pathway  sprung. 

Cedars  and  chesnuts  gazed. 
As  up  they  wrought — at  their  hard  lot  amazed. 

While  they  their  stores  await. 
Drawing  their  moisture  fresh  from  heaven's  gate  ; 

Then  pour'd  it  forth  in  tears, 
To  see  poor  man  thus  slaving  all  his  years ; 
And  to  the  toilsome  band  their  shadows  lent. 
And  stretch'd  their  brawny  arms  to  smooth  the  steep  ascent. 

"  No  more  the  rugged  way 
Compels  the  strength  and  burden  of  Uie  day. 

From  the  exlremest  isle. 
Where  yon  bright  sun  now  rests  his  parting  smile. 

Two  strangers  hither  sought 
Tlie  health  those  wooded  hills  have  ever  brought ; 

They  marked  the  toilsome  steep — 
They  marked  the  maidens  wend  their  way,  and  weep ; 

Then  strove  to  raise, 
The  gushing  stream,  and  the  responsive  praise. 

They  pierced  the  mountain's  crown, 
A  fount  besought — ^then  poured  the  blessing  downi 
And  bade  the  thirsty  hail,  their  hearths  beside, 
The  never-ceasing  spring  surcharge  its  golden  tide. 
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**  Joy  lights  the  cloaded  eye, 
As  now,  beneath  the  hot  and  sweltering  sky, 
The  maidens  trip  to  draw  the  cooling  stream — 

And  as  the  sun-rays  gleam 
On  the  full  current,  rushing  from  its  care — 
Their  brazen  vessels  bubbling  with  the  ware — 
They  scarce  can  deem  their  hands  the  prixe  attain 

Without  a  moment's  pain. 
And  as  adown  the  steep,  steep  side  they  gate, 

And  mark  the  toilsome  ways. 
That  ope'd  the  mossy  well-head  on  the  light, 

Whence  toiled  they  up  the  height, 

To  scatter  life  and  light. 
They  raise  the  hand,  and  bless  the  flowing  tide. 
And  those,  their  stranger  guests  who  thus  their  want  tapplied. 

**  Blest  were  the  hands  that  bade  the  waters  flow. 
Life  to  preserve  and  jocund  health  bestow  ! 
Yet  dead  yon  living  wave. 
It  hath  no  powpr  to  save  ! 
The  lip  may  quaff — ^man's  sense  awhile  immerst 
In  the  full  flow,  and  still  the  soul  be  curst 
With  an  undying  thirst, 
That  will  not  yield,  tho'  o*er  the  mountain's  side. 
Founts  of  the  depths  beneath  burst  forth— a  boundl^M  tide  : 

Who  of  this  d  I  inks  must  thirst  again,  and  die  ; 
For  what  of  earth  can  the  soul's  wants  supply  ? 
Then  far  more  blest,  to  whom  the  work  is  given 

To  ope  the  wells  of  heaven. 
And  point  the  eye  to  the  immortal  Fount 
In  Zion*s  hallow'd  mount — 
Water  of  life — free  gift  of  Christ  to  all. 

Who  simply  on  Him  call ! 
O  seek  then  for  the  living  wave, 
This — this  alone  hath  power  the  life  to  save  1 
Hardly  you  toiled  to  gain  the  mountain*!  side. 
Seeking  a  day's  supply. 
Then,  with  the  wave  to  die — 
Ask,  and  the  boon  is  your*s — an  everlasting  tide  1" 

These  are  deligphtful  stanzas— and  by  so  many  scribblers.  But  this  Chris* 

will  win  their  way  into  every  bosom.  tian  poet  journeyed  religiously  among 

We  have  long  been  sick  of  the  Sim-  the  magni6cencies  of  nature **  wor- 

plon — and  many  a  time  and  oft  have  shipped  at  the  temple's  inner  shrine**— 

we  deplored  the  cutting  of  this  road  and  drew  thence  a  holler  inspiration, 
by  Napoleon — travelled  as  it  has  been 

THE  SIMPLON. 

*'  Why  hide  thy  head  beneath  the  tempest*s  wiag. 

Gigantic  Alp  ?  since  man  demands  thine  aid, 

To  rear  a  Sabbath- Temple  to  hit  King, 

Whose  arm  of  old  thy  deep  foundations  laid  I 

He  looks  to  thee,  as  up  his  footstepx  wend, 

Scaling  thy  heights,  hi*  vows  with  thine  to  blend ; 
For  thou  a  tale  may*st  tell  of  sovereign  sway — 
Unveil  thy  dowdy  brow,  and  hiil  the  Sabbath-day  1 

'*  A  Temple  wert  thou  framed,  where  God  might  stand. 
To  mark  the  movements  of  His  creature  man ; 
Search  where,  to  work  his  will,  awilliog  hand. 
Or  willing  eye,  that  nghleoua  w\\\  to  %caxi. 
But  O  i  how  changed  the  «eam«  \  axnca  fix  aiA  nMtt« 
Vih  tarth  and  viler  mfta»  oimm  cood,  vt^^tax  *• 
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His  kingdom)  sparn'd  who  gives  all  being  breath, 

And  holds  with  even  hand  the  scales  of  Life  and  Death  ! 

"  A  Temple  vert  thou  ^11  of  life  and  light, 
When  rose  the  sun  upon  a  drowned  world- 
There,  on  the  brow  of  Ararat's  rocky  height. 
He  stood,  and  back  the  foaming  billows  hurl'd— 
How  shrank  the  greedy  wares  beneath  his  feet, 

As  on  he  came  His  ark- bound  flock  to  meetl  * 

Girdling  their  kingdom  by  the  sandy  shore. 
He  bade  them  yield  their  prey — and  vex  the  world  no  Bioii. 

**  But  lo  !  rebellion  rules  the  sftibbom  land- 
Again  the  mountain  owns  its  Blaker'a  tresd ! 
He  comes,  He  comes  with  thunder  in  His  hand. 
Darkness  and  tempest  garlanding  His  head  : 
How  start  the  myriads  from  their  earth-born  draam, 
l/p-  gazing,  where  the  crests  of  Sinai  glesm. 
While  trumpet-blasts  their  rightful  Lord  proclaim, 
Who  will  not  gaae  on  ain^aince  Jealous  is  His  name  t 

"  What  shakes  the  spirits  of  the  smitten  crowd  ? 

Not  the  far  tokens  of  a  coming  God, 

Shrouding  his  glory  in  the  deep*ning  cloud— 

'Tis  sense  of  guilt,  that  points  bis  lightning's  rod  1 

In  peace  they  saw  Htm  not — they  see  Him  now ; 

And  haste  to  frame  the  long- forgotten  tow; 
*  All  that  Ha  saith,  we  do ! '  they  trembling  cry— 
'  We  fear  not  man,  but  Ood  I — O  shield  us,  or  we  die !' 

**  But  who  dares  climb,  with  fearless  foot,  the  moiuit» 

Thus  blazing  *neath  unmitigated  wrath. 

With  eye  of  Faith  beholding  Mercy's  fount. 

Through  the  dense  clouds,  that  gather  o'er  his  path  ? 

*Tis  he,  the  friend  of  God,  who  marks  on  high 

Love's  rays  of  glory  gild  the  frowning  sky  t 
O  how  should  He,  who  guides  their  deseit-way, 
Hia  erring  flock  forsake  ?     How  should  he  save,  to  aUy  f 

"  Since,  then,  oft  glimpses  of  sabbatic  rest 
Hath  he  reveafd  upon  the  mountain's  crown- 
Oft  bade  the  southern  breeze  wave  Leban*s  crest. 
And  o'er  hi«  Zion  shake  the  incense  down- 
Oft  hath  He  fed,  'mid  Carmel's  groves,  his  flock<^ 
Oft  cslled  the  wave  from  Horeb's  flinty  rock- 
While  hills  and  dales  with  sabbath-blessings  rang. 
To  still  rude  Ebal'a  cuiae,  or  Sinai's  trumpet-clang. 

"  On  PisgaVs  brow  he  bade  his  prophet  stand. 

And  toward  the  aetting  sun-beam  bend  hia  eye ; 

There*  far  and  wide  beneath,  the  promised  land 

Waved  its  full  harvests  *neath  a  summer  sky^ 

Hard  seem'd  hia  lot  to  aee,  and  yet  not  share. 

The  guerdon  of  his  toil  and  fondest  prayer ; 
Yet  to  his  desert  woes  an  end  how  blest — 
Heaven's  herita|^  of  bliss,  the  Canaan  of  his  rest  f 

"  And  O !  more  ikvonrM  yet,  where  purest  air. 
And  hallo w*d  lonelineaa  delight  to  dwell : 
There  raised  the  Prince  of  Peace  hia  hoiue  of  prayer, 
There  met  the  Father,  whom  he  loved  ao  well ; 
High  communinga  were  there  for  mnn'a  lost  race. 
While  Tabor 'i  glories  lit  the  Sa^o«*a  {ma— 
And  oit  be  fainted  *iieath  theiioon-iid«iDl(\iV— 
And  oft  Mm  locks  were  gemm'd  nith  dew-dsra^  Qil^%  t&|^ 
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**  Oo  mountain-lops  he  loved  to  pluck  the  fruit 
Of  life — to  stay  him  in  his  course  below, 
While  rays,  which  from  the  h(^*n)y  presence  shoot, 
Beamed  smiles  of  love  to  cheernis  hour  of  woe  1 
There  fought  he  his  last  fight  with  Sin  and  Death, 
And  Calvary  received  his  parting  breath ; 
Well  might  the  mountains  chant  his  hymn  of  rest, 
And  shake  their  leafy  brows,  and  rend  their  rocky  breast  I 


[April, 


(< 


Thus,  as  they  crowd  around,  we  joyful  hail 
Their  giant  masses  girt  in  robes  of  storm — 
Tho'  thro*  the  gathering  gloom  no  sunbeam  pale 
Gleams,  where  dense  clouds  the  sabbath  dawn  deform  ; 
And  hoarse  the  torrents  roar,  while  lau wines  high, 
0*erhanging,  glimmer  in  the  driving  sky— 
We  have  a  staff  to  tread  the  mountain  side. 
Smooth  is  each  pass  of  dread  with  an  Almighty  guide. 


(( 


Then  let  us  weave  a  sabbath^song  e*en  here, 
'Mid  elements  of  unrest — ^for  they  shall  be 
The  ministers  of  His  fane,  since  He  is  near 
The  organ  tubes  of  heavenly  hurmony  1 
We  ask  a  song  from  each,  for  nought  can  raise 
A  voice  in  nature,  but  that  voice  is  praise : 

Shall  man  alone  withhold  his  tribute  lay  ? 

Come,  lot  us  join  our  strains,  and  hail  the  Sabbath  day !  '* 


On  the  first  reading,  we  confess 
tliat  our  classical  associations  sustained 
a  somewhat  rude  shock  from  the  fol« 
lowing  stern  stanzas — ^but  in  another^ 
and  we  believe  a  higher  mood,  we 
sympathised  with  the  poet ; 

**  Soul-inflamed, 
And  strong  in  hatred  of  idolatry. " 

VILLA  REALK. 
AT  THE  SASS   OK  THE  STATUE  OF  MINERVA. 

"  Stern  statue  of  an  elder  time  I 
When  Wisdom  flourished  in  her  prime, 

Without  one  Christian  grace  I 
Here  at  thy  foot  I  rest  awhile  ; 
Not  to  bestow  a  votary's  smile. 

Or  shade  the  adoring  face. 

'^'l  may  not  bow  me  at  thy  shrine. 
Or  pay  thee  dues  of  com  and  wine. 

Though  but  a  child  of  earth : 
If  1  am  dust — thou  art  but  stone. 
And  while  man  raised  thee  on  thy  throne, 

God  gave  my  being  birth. 

"  Thy  brows,  which  laurels  long  have 

wom# 
Are  clouded  now,  as  though  in  scorn, 

Since  offering  I  have  none  ; 
Yel  care  I  nothing  for  thy  frown. 
But,  weary,  sit  me  patient  down, 

While  shielded  from  the  son  ; 


Than  stand  a  queen  confen*d-~ 
Full  many  hast  thou  made  to  toil. 
In  search  of  evanescent  spoil- 
Now  give  the  weary  rest. 

"  Here  men  have  raised  a  sylvan  bower, 
Where  spreading  tree,  and  glowing  flower, 

Perfume  the  stilly  air- 
Poets  would  style  thee  yet  divine. 
And  haste  to  offer  at  thy  shrine, 

The  sentimental  prayer. 

**  But  I,  in  sooth,  have  nought  to  pay  ; 
For  though  a  creature  of  the  day, 

I  have  a  higher  claim 
To  this  small  plot  of  wooded  groand. 
My  Father's  hand  hath  scattered  round. 

Than  thou  of  mystic  name ! 

True  !  as  thy  lineaments  I  trace, 
I  could  admire  each  nameleas  grace. 

And  weave  thee  many  a  lay : 
But  when  I  count  the  souls  that  now. 
Erst  bowed  to  thee,  in  hell  must  bow- 
Black  is  thy  brightest  ray ! 

<<  I  note  within  thy  fixed  eye, 
A  glance  of  flame  that  cannot  die, 

Though  sealed  in  carved  stone, 
Since  thou  hast  dared  the  god-head  claim ; 
For  aaxAT  and  glorious  is  His  name, 

Who  will  no  rival  own  I 


<c 


4* 


Nor  grudge  (he  service  of  tby  shade  *» 
Setter  a§  now  to  lend  tliine  idd, 


The  sun  shines  bright,  and  tells  each 
day, 
Xa  OTk>^«  v^«^\<^a  VmsvbA  "wvi , 
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But  when  tliiiio  image  meets  his  view, 
He  hurls  thee,  blaekenM  in  thy  hue, 
Prone  on  tho  dewy  sod. 


C/iristopher  in  his  Alcove. 

That  calm  clear  water  seldom  wakes- 
Calm  when  the  forest  pine-tree  quakis- 
.  Calm  'mid  the  rery  thunder. 
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*'  The  trees,  with  arms  entwiningi  staud* 
And  open  wide  each  leafy  hand. 

To  shield  thee  from  the  storm ; 
Vet  when  the  autumn  winds  are  high. 
On  thy  pure  breast  the  dead  leaves  lie. 

And  stain  thy  pearl-white  form. 

* '  'Vhe  breezes  of  the  ambient  air. 
That  now  in  Nature's  gladness  share, 

Embalming  thee  with  sweets, 
When  stirred  by  angry  winds,  awake, 
0*er  thy  proud  head  their  mantlet  shake. 

And  down  the  tempest  beats. 

"  All  things  dishonour  thee — in  vain 
Thou,  glancest  round  with  stem  disdain^ 

And  bid*st  the  winds  obey ; 
When  loosen'd  on  their  wings  of  wrath 
They  joy  to  smite  thee  in  their  path, 

And  laugh  at  thine  array. 

*'  All  things  dishonour  thee— save  man, 
l^lio,  framed  his  Mak(rr*s  works  to  scan, 

And  hear  his  Maker's  word. 
Bows  'fore  the  shadow  of  a  shade. 
The  image  vain  his  hands  have  made, 

And  saith— Thou  art  my  Lord ! 

'*  But  I  from  this  debasement  flee, 
Nor  bend  to  stocks  th'  adoring  knee, 

Nor  raise  the  votive  lay  : 
I  love  to  mark  a  beauteous  stone^- 
But  when  it  climbs  its  Maker's  throne, 

I  loathe,  and  turn  away  V 


it* 


Tu£  Gong  !  But  as  ire  are  to  have 
110  compaoy  to  dinner  but  the  Neo« 
phyte^  there  \b  no  need  to  dress ;  so 
let  us  regale  ourselyes  for  half.an-honr 
ou  Stoddart*8  Angling  Songs  —  some 
of  which  are  among  the  ^st  of  the 
kind  in  our  language.  We  must  have 
an  article  on  the  rolume  —  but  mean- 
while merely  incline  our  ear  to  Ibten 
to  the  amiable  enthusiast,  while 

"  He  murmurs  near  the  hidden  brooks, 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own.** 

■ 

A  LOCH  SCIKX. 
I. 

'*  A  mountain  shadow  lieth  on 

Its  mirror  dark  and  massy  ; 
The  red  late  sun-ray  streams  across 
O'er  solemn  wood  and  qai^  moss. 

O'er  sward  and  hillock  grassy. 


II. 


*'  It  tbges  with  a  erimion  Bght 
Tb§  waUrtkt^ag  oadtr; 


III. 
'*  A  ruin  on  its  islet  stands. 

The  walls  with  ivy  pendent ; 
Its  grey  stones  crumbling  underneath 
Peer  through  the  arbitrary  wreath 

Of  that  untrain'd  ascendant.  , 

IV. 

''  But  glancing  from  the  record  rude 

Of  the  remoter  ages. 
Behold  the  image  of  a  stag 
Timorous  of  the  water-flag 

Its  eager  thirst  assuages ! 

T. 

*'  The  stately  antlers  branching  free 

Above  its  forehead  tragic— 
The  form  of  animated  grace, 
Are  kindred  to  the  quiet  place, 
A  portion  of  its  miagie  ! 

VI. 

"  And  there  the  wfld-duck,  like  a  skiff, 
Shoots  firom  the  reeds  horrescent ; 

Its  yellow  paddles  in  their  wake 

Leave  on  the  solitary  lake 
The  traces  of  a  crescent. 


VII. 


it 


The  peerly  water-heron,  too. 
Where  the  faint  snn-ray  trembles. 
Drooping  its  ever  gracefid  bead 
Above  the  floating  lily-bed, 
A  poet-bird  resembles. 


▼iir. 


It 


And  yonder,  on  the  distant  marge. 

Behold  an  angler  eager. 
With  taper  wand  and  arm  of  skill 
Under  the  shadow  of  a  hill— 

A  solitsfy  figure. 


IX. 


« 


But  falling  from  the  quiet  air 
The  mist  and  shades  together, 
Glideth  awsy  the  sad  sweet  show, 
The  mountain  and  the  lake  below^- 
The  forest  and  the  heather ! 


z. 


« 


And  night  with  dewy  forehead  bent 

Holdeth  her  vigil  solemn. 
Till  the  red  arohiteet  of  mom  % 

Upon  a  dond-etr  slowly  borne 

Erects  Us  amber  oolomn.*' 

la  that  ot  tKia  126»  m«Wi  ^5fift««A«A^ 
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TvK  AKGLED  FAB»  &C. 


I. 

**  I've  angled  far  and  angled  wide, 
On  Fannich  drear,  by  Luichart's  side, 

Across  dark  Conan's  current ; 
Have  haunted  Beauly*8  silver  stream, 
'Where,  glimmering  thro*  the  forest,  Dream 

Hangs  its  eternal  torrent ; 

II. 
Among  the  rocks  of  wild  Maree, 
O'er  whose  blue  billow  evei  free 

The  daring  eagles  hover. 
And  where,  at  Glomach's  ruffian  steep, 
The  dark  stream  holds  its  onger'd  leap, 

Many  a  fathom  over ; 


II. 


**  Sing,  sweet  thrushes,  forth  and  sing 
JiBive  you  met  the  honey  bee. 
Circling  upon  rapid  wing 

Round  the  angler's  trystin'g-tree  ? 
Up,  sweet  thrushes,  up  and  see  { 
Are  there  bees  at  our  willow  tree? 
Birds  and  bees  at  the  trystiog  tree  ? 

III. 
'*  Sing,  sweet  thrushes,  forth  and  sing 

Are  the  fountains  gushing  free  ? 
Is  the  south  wind  wandering 

Through  the  angler's  trysting  tree  ? 
Up,  sweet  thrushes,  tell  to  roe. 
Is  the  wind  at  our  willow  tree  ? 
Wind  or  calm  at  the  trysting  tree  ? 


III. 
*'  By  Lochy  sad,  and  Laggan  lake, 
Where  Spey  uncoils  his  glittering  snake 

Among  the  hills  of  thunder  ; 
And  I  have  swept  my  fatal  fly, 
"Where  swarthy  Findhom  hurries  by 

The  olden  forest  under  : 

IV. 

**  On  Tummel's  solitary  bed. 

And  where  wild  Tilt  and  Garry  wed 

In  AtholPs  heathery  vallejrs. 
On  Earn  by  green  Duneira's  bower, 
Below  Breadalbane  s  Tay-washed  tower. 

And  Scone's  once  regal  palace. 

▼. 
*'  There  have  I  swept  the  slender  line. 
And  where  the  broad  Awe  braves  the  brioe. 

Have  watched  the  grey  grilse  gambol. 
By  nameless  stream  and  tarn  remote. 
With  light  flies  in  the  breeze  afloat. 

Holding  my  careless  ramble. 

VI. 

"  But  dearer  than  all  these  to  me 

la  sylvan  Tweed  ;  each  tower  and  tree 

That  in  its  vale  rejoices  ! 
Dearer  the  streamlets  one  and  all. 
That  blend  with  its  Eolian  brawl 

Their  own  enamouring  voices ! 


>t 


But  all  Mr  Stoddart*s  angling 
Bongs  are  genuine — which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  those  called  by  him 
Nautical  and  Patriotic. 

THE  ANQLKr's  TKTSTIlfO  TRIE. 
I. 

**  Sing,  sweet  thrushes,  forth  and  dog  I 

Meet  the  morn  upon  the  lea ; 
Are  the  emeralds  of  spring 

On  the  angler's  trysting-tree  ? 
Tell,  aweet  thrushes,  tell  to  me, 
Are  there  buds  on  onr  willow  tree  ? 
Bada  and  bird«  on  the  tryttlsctree? 


IV. 

'*  Sing,  sweet  thrushes,  up  and  sing 

Wile  us  with  a  merry  glee. 
To  the  flowery  haunts  of  spring — 

To  the  angler's  trysting  tree. 
Tell  sweet  thrushes,  tell  to  me. 
Are  there  flowers  'neath  our  willow  tree  ? 
Spring  and  flowers  at  the  trysting  tree  ?** 

O  WAKEK,  WINDS,  WAKKH  ! 

I. 

*'  O  waken,  winds,  waken !  the  waters  are 
still. 

And  silence  and  sunlight  recline  on  the 
hill; 

The  angler  is  wtotdhing  beside  the  greeo 
springs 

For  the  low  welcome  sound  of  your  wan- 
dering wings  I 


II. 


it 


His  rod  is  unwielded,  his  tackle  nnfreed. 
And  the  withe-woven  pannier  lies  flung  on 

the  mead ; 
He  looks  to  the  lake,  throogh  its  lane  of 

green  trees. 
And  sighs  for  the  euil  of  the  cool  sammer 

breexe. 

III. 
**  Calm- bound  is  the  form  of  the  waters 

bird  fair. 
And  the  spear  of  the  rush  stands  erect  in 

the  air. 
And  the  dragon-fly  roams  o'er  the  lily-bed 

Where  basks  the  bold  pike  in  a  son-smitten 
bay. 

IV. 

**  O  waken,   winds,   waken  1    wherever 

asleep. 
On  cloud  or  dark  mountain,  or  down  in 

the  deep ; 
The  angler  is  watching,  beside  the  green 

Tot  V3a«  \ow  'w^omsA  «tt«v\  ^  '^^rac  wan* 
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THE  AKGLER  S  GRAVE. 


I. 


*'  f^orrow,  sorrow,  bring  it  green  1 

True  tears  make  the  grass  to  grow   « 
And  the  grief  of  the  good,  I  ween. 

Is  grateful  to  bim  that  sleeps  below. 
Strew  sweet  flowers,  free  of  blight — 

Blossoms  gathered  in  the  dew  : 
Should  they  wither  before  night. 

Flowers  and  blossoms  bring  anew. 

II. 
**  Sorrow,  sorrow,  speed  away, 

To  our  angler's  quiet  mound, 
'With  the  old  pilgrim,  twilight  grey. 

Enter  thou  on  the  holy  ground  ; 
There  he  sleeps,  whose  heart  was  twined 

With  wild  stream  and  wandering  bum, 
Wooer  of  the  we&tem  wind ! 

Watcher  of  the  April  morn ! 

III. 
'*  Sorrow  at  the  poor  man  s  hearth  ! 

Sorro  w  in  the  hall  of  pride  1 
Honour  Waits  at  the  grave  of  worth. 

And  high  and  low  stand  side  by  side* 
Brother  angler  I  slumber  on  : 

Haply  thou  shalt  wave  the  wand, 
When  the  tide  of  time  is  gone. 

In  some  far  and  happy  land." 

Mr  Stoddart — ^like  all  the  rest  of 
our  young  poets — must  needs  try  his 
hand,  too,  at  the  sonnet — and  here  are 
five — which,  hating  his  departure  from 
the  legitimate  verse,  are  excellent— 
finely  felt,  and  on  the  whole  felicitously 
composed. 

SOlfNET. 

**  Through  Luichart's  lone  expanse,  daik 

Conan  flows. 
Of  moorland  nature,  as  its  tawny  blood 
Betokens,  and  insensibly  the  flood 
Glides  onward,     while    continuous   hills 

enclose 
The  quiet  lake;  at  length,  this  soft  repose—. 
The  Syren  bosom  of  the  pastoral  deeps 
It  rudely  spurns,  and  with  terrific  leaps 
Descends  into  the  valley.     Oft  I  chose 
In  days  by.gone  the  wild  and  wizard  place, 
Wherein  to  roam,  and  from  the  eddy*s  rout, 
Lured  with  bewitching  fly,  the  wary  trout ; 
This  scene  hath  Time's  hand  shifted,  and 

its  face 
Red  of  the  life  ;   yet,  picture-like,  to  me 
It  hangs  within  the  Mind  s  dark  gallery.' 


For  some  are  lost  in  life's  bewildering 

haze. 
And  some  have  left  their  sport  and  tak'n 

to  toil. 
And  some  have  faced  the  Oceania  wild 

turmoil. 
And  some — a  very  few — their  olden  ways 
By  shining  lake  and  river  still  pursue  ; 
Ah  1  one  1  gaze  on  'mid  the  fancied  band. 
Unlike  the  rest  in  years,  in  gait,  in  hue- 
Uprisen  from  a  dim  and  shadowy  land- 
Ask  what  loved  phantom  flxes  my  regard  1 
Yarrow's  late  pride,  the  Angler,  Shepherd, 

Bard  1 " 

SOKKXT. 

'*  Thomson !   this  quiet  stream  the  song 

of  thought 
Oft  in  thy  bosom  reared,  and  as  I  steal 
Along  its  banks,  they  to  my  gaze  reveal 
The    pictures    by    thy    truthful    pencil 

wrought ; 
No  rash  intruder  on  the  rural  spot 
I  seem,  but  in  that  glowing  fervour  share^ 
Which  on  their  page  thy  fiir-iam'd  Seasons 

bear ; 
Nor    honour'd  less   Is  Nature,  nor  less 

sought 
Her  still  retreats,  while  with  my  wand  I 

fling 
0*er  Eden's  pools  the  well-dissembling  fly. 
Creating  in  the  Mind  s  fantastic  eye 
Castles  of  Indolence.     The  sudden  spring 
Of  a  huge  trout  assails  their    air-bnUt 

walls. 
And  to  the  untrench'd  earth  each  hollow 

fabric  faUs.'* 

SONNXT. 

**  Of  all  sweet  waters  and  soul- stirring  spots. 
Remote  from  the  contentions  of  mankind, 
Oftest  repictured  by  my  musing  thoughts. 
Lies  a  bright  lake  among  fair  trees  enfchrined. 
Yclept  Loch  Acbilty.  A  heath-grown  crest 
Surnamed  the  Tor  its  eastern  guardian  seems. 
While  wild  Craig  Darroch  rears  iu  hill  of 

dreams 
Emprisoning  the  clear  wave  on  the  west. 
Bright   mimic   bays  with   weeping   birches 

fringed— 
An  islet  ruin — solitary  deer— 
And  distant  mountuns  by  the  sun-rsy  tinged 
At  the  Mind's  animating  beck  appear. 
Nor  unremembered  in  the  wizard  scene, 
Against  a  most-grown  stone,  entranc'd  two 

anglers  lean.' 


» 


ra 


SOVKXT. 

The  fellow-anglers  of  my  youthful  days, 
(Of  past  realities  we  form  our  dream), 
I  watch  them  re-assembling  by  the  stream. 
And  on  the  group  with  solemn  mosingt 
ffaiof 


SONKKT. 

"  A  meteor-bearing  bark  before  me  made 
For  Tweed's  wide  current  from  a  wooded 

bay. 
And  under  midni^ht^a  co^i«t>  ^vcl  \\:^  ^qiv^ 
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Christopher,  in  his  Alcove, 


Dipped  flagging,  like  the  heron*i  wiog— - 

pursued 
At  every  touch  by  fiery  snakes,  that  p1ay*d 
Around  ihe  vestRers  track.     A  figure  stood 
Upon  the  prow  with  tall   and   threatening 

spear. 
Which  tuddenly  into  the  stream  he  smote 
Methought  of  Charon  and  his  gloomy  boat — 
Of  the  toroh'd  Furies  and  of  Pluto  drear 
Bsmniq;  the  Stygian  tide  for  lanprey  Tilet 
That  on  hk  bride*a  dimm*d  hot.  Hell  might 

behold  a  smile." 

80NN1T. 

**  To  the  monastic  mind  thy  quiet  shade 
Kindly  accords,  beirUd*ring  Darnaway ! 
Here,  those  retiring  Powers,  whose  her- 
mit sway 
The  hordes  of  gross  emotions  hold  obey'd 
Reign  indolent,  on  bank  or  flowr'y  glade. 
A  deep  unusual  murmur  meets  my  ear. 
As  if  the  oak's  Briarean  arms  were  sway'd 
Far  off  in  the  weird  wind.     Like  timorous 

deer 
Caught  as  he  browses  by  the  hunter's  horn, 
I  stop  perplex'd,  half  dreading  the  career 
Of  coming  whirlwind.     Then  with   con- 

quer*d  fear 
Advancing  softly  through  a  screen  of  thorn. 
From  edge  of  horrid  rock,  abruptly  bold, 
Rushing  through  conduit  vast,  swart  Find- 
horn  I  behold." 

Christophee  in  his  Cave — that 
was  among  the  mountains — the  mag- 
nificent mountains  of  our  Highlands  ; 
Christopher  in  his  Alcove— Mi^  is 
amid  the  Fields — the  beautiful  fields 
of  our  Lowlands — within  the  fx>iicy 
of  Buchanan  Lodge — in  the  distance 
«' stately  Edinburgh  throned  on  Crags/* 

**  In  soft  aerial  perspective  displayed ;  '* 

nor  is  it  easy,  in  the  gloaming  hour, 
to  distinguish  the  city  from  the  clouds. 

Here  hayewebeen  a  lifetime- like 
day — and  shall  another  sun  rise  on  the 
Ephemeral  1  The  Neophyte  has  eya- 
nished — and  can  it  be  that  he  was 
with  us  but  in  the  spirit  ?  Haye  we 
been  communing  all  the  while  with 
a  creation  of  our  own  fancy  and  our 
own  heart  ?  Yet  the  yoice  was  fami- 
Uar  to  our  ear,  and  had  its  own  tones 
appropriate  to  the  character  of  the 
yisitant  of  our  waking  dreams. 

May  we  say,  in  all  humility,  that 
we  have  not "  lost  a  day  ?  "  Our  word- 
less thoughts  were  innumerable — and 
not  one  of  all  the  multitude  without 
its  own  feeling —<  that  made  it  ifli« 
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wordable ;  how  few — in  comparieon- 
those  that  might  haye  been  recorded. 
Of  them,  alas  1  some  slipped  away  like 
sand — some  melted  like  dew-drops- 
some  danced  off  like  sunbeams— some 
stalked  by  like  shadows.  Yet  may 
we  say,  in  all  humility,  that  we  have 
not  *'  lost  a  day."  "  O,  mortal  man, 
that  livest  here  by  toil,'* — we  join 
with  thee  in  a  Hymn  written  for  us 
by  Wordsworth. 

THE  labourer's  N00N-D4T  HYMK. 

Up  to  the  throne  of  God  is  borne 
The  yoice  of  praise  at  early  mom. 
And  he  accepts  the  punctual  hymn 
Sung  as  the  light  of  day  grows  dim. 

Nor  will  he  turn  his  ear  aside 
From  holy  offerings  at  noontide : 
Then,  here  reposing,  let  us  raise 
A  song  of  gratitude  and  praise. 

What  though  our  burden  be  not  light. 
We  need  not  toil  from  morn  till  night ; 
The  respite  of  the  mid-day  hour 
Is  in  the  thankful  creature's  power. 

Blest  are  the  moments,  doubly  blest. 
That,  drawn  from  this  one  hour  of 

rest, 
Are  with  a  ready  heart  bestowed 
Upon  the  senrice  of  our  God ! 

Why  should   we    craye  a  hallow'd 

spot  ? 
An  altar  is  in  each  man's  cot, 
A  church  in  every  grove  that  spreads 
Its  living  roof  aboye  our  heads. 

Look  up  to  Heayen ! — the  industrious 

sun 
Already  half  his  race  hath  run ; 
He  cannot  halt  nor  go  astray. 
But  our  immortal  spirits  may. 

Lord  1  since  his  rising  in  the  east. 
If  we  haye  faltered  or  transgressed. 
Guide,    from    thy    love's    abundant 

source. 
What  yet  remains  of  this  day*8  course : 

Help  with  thy  grace,  through  life's 

short  day. 
Our  upward  and  our  downward  way  ; 
And  glorify  for  us  the  west. 
When  we  shall  sink  to  final  rest. 


Ulinhmgh  :  Printed  bif  Bal/antytie  and  Hughes,  Vi^uU  WoW. 
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been  popular  for  thirty  —  and   The  Which  to  those  who  journey  near, 

Buins  of  Rome  well  known  for  twenty  Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear ; 

years.  ^^^^^  ^^  tread  the  same  coarse  way, 

"  Of    The  Fleece,"  saith  Samuel,  The  present's  still  a  cloudy  day." 

**  which  never  became  popular,  and  is  The  images  here  are  natural  and 

now  universally  neglected,  I  can  say  impressive,  but  the  expression  is  poor^ 

little  that  is  likely  to  recall  it  to  atten-  with  the  exception  of 

lion.     The  woolcomber  and  tlio  poet  ««  As  yon  summits  soft  and  fair, 

appear  to  me  such  discordant  natures,  clad  in  colours  of  the  air  ;*' 

thatanattempttobringthemtogcther,  ^^^  ^^^  contrast  between  the  present 

tsto  couple  the  serpent  with  the  fowl.  ^„ ^  ^j,^  ^^^^^^^  j^  f^^^^i    ^„^  obscurely 

When   Dyer,  whose  mmd  was  not  g^t  f^^th.    How  serenely  beautiful  the 

unpooticdl,  has  done  his  utmost,  by  opening  of  Campbeirs  immortal  poem: 

mterestmg  his  reader  m  our  untive  ^/         °             V      ,          ...... 

commodity,  by  inU-rposing  rural  ima-  "  At  .ummcr  eye  when  heaven  .aen.l  bojr 

gery,  a«d  incidental  digressions,  by  ^1""' T''^  ''"S*"  "'*'  ^'  S''"''""^  '""' 

clothing  small  imagos  in  great  words,  __,,    ^  ^  "^'         .  .    ^        ^, 

J,    °  II  ,1           .°  »      ,4     rj^i.,  :  „  Why  to  yon  mountam  turns  the  musing  eye, 

and  by  all  the  writer  s  art  of  delusion,  _., j      ^      ...            ..   _.    ,         .  *   '  * 

7,        ^                  ^       n        iL     •             J  Whoso   sunht  summit  mingles  with  the 

the  meanness  naturally  adhering,  and  ^,    ^ 

the  irreverence  liabitually  annexed  to  ^j^  \^  ^^^^^  ^U^.^  ^f  ^^^^       ^^^ 

trade  and  manufacture,  sink  him  un.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^1^^^  ^H  ^1,^  Uuidscape  smiUng 

der  insuperable  oppression  ;  and  the  near? 

disgust  which  blank  verse,  incumber-  .jig  distance  lends  enchimtment  to  the 

ing  and  incumbered,  superadds  to  an  view, 

unpleasing  subject,  soon   repels   the  And  robes  the  mountain  in  iu  aiure  hue. 

reader,  however  willing  to  be  pleased."  Thus,  with  delight  we  linger  to  aurvey 

True  that  the  poem  has  fallen  into  The  promised  joys  of  life's  umneasured 

oblivion,   and,   wo  fear,  by  its  own  way; 

weight,  for  it  is  heavy,  and  frequently  Thus,   from    afar,   each    dim-discovered 

liable  to  some  of  the  objections  here  scene, 

urged ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  revival.    As  More  pleasing  seems  than  all  the  past  has 

to  themiserable  stuff  abouf  the  mean-  heen, 

ness  naturally  adhering,  and  the  irre-  And  every  form  that  fancy  can  repair, 

verence  habitually  annexed  to  trade  and  From  dark  oblivion  glows  divinely  there." 

manufacture,*'  it  would  be  shameful  Let  poets  be  just  to  one  another ; 

even  to  seek  to  refute  it.    A  powerful  but  alas  !  we  fear  it  is  among   the 

and  original  genius  has  done  that  by  greatest  that  jealousy  or  some  iinan- 

blows  on  an  anvil,  heard  far  up  Par-  alysable  feeling  towards  their  living 

nassus — aye,  Ebenezer  Elliot  has  illu-  compeers  has  ever  prevailed, 

minated  the  town  of  ShefUcId  with  a  v              u  n       •*       u-*    r  ^ 

light  that  will  outlive  the  blazing  of  ^^^^""^^  «^*"  '^'**^  *  ^**  ^^  ^'•^- 

all  her  forges.  ^^'' ' 

Gronoar  Hill  is  a  very  pleasing  ef-  J^°^  ^  R*^"  **^^  mountain  s  brow, 

fusion,  and  wo  have  half  a  mind  to  What  a  landscape  lies  below . 

recite  some  remembered  passages-  S°  ''u      '  »°  J«P°""  intervene ; 

though  you  might,  perhaps,  be  tempted  ^"'  '*;?  ^^^  '**^,  °Pf  **  ''T' 

A            **      I         i»»      11'               I        J  Does  the  face  of  nature  show, 

to  cry  "  pshaw  !        \V  e  once  heard  a  ,„  ^j  ^^,^  ,j„„  ^^  ^^^^^„..  ^^^  , 

poet  say  that  the  opening  of  the  Plea>  ^^^  ^^^^y     ^^  ^^y^^^^  ^^^  ,5^l,t^ 

sures   of  Hope   was    borrowed- we  Spreads  around  beneath  the  sight, 

fear  he  said  stolen  from  it.     That  is  ».  old  castles  on  the  cliffs  arise, 

not  true— begging  his  pardon.     Dyer  Proudly  towering  in  the  skies  1 

"''J^lttJS :  Busking  from  the  woods,  the  spires 

••  See  on  the  mountain's  northern  side,  Seem  from  hence  ascending  fires  I 

Where  the  prospect  opens  wide.  Half  his  beams  Apollo  sheds 

Where  the  evening  Rilds  the  tide  ;  On  the  yellow  mountain  heads ! 

How  close  and  small  the  hedges  lie  !  Gilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks. 

What  streaks  of  meadow  cross  the  eye  I  And  glitters  in  the  broken  rocki  1 

A  stop,  methibks,  may  pass  the  stream,  **  Below  the  trees  unnumber*dziie. 

So  little  distant  dangers  seem.  Beautiful,  in  various  dyes : 

So  we  mi9take  the  future's  face  The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue, 

£}'ctl  through  f lope's  delusive  glau ;  'YYve  ^c\\oy«  \>«^<s\\,  Uie  sable  yew, 

Ai  yon  tummilB,  soft  and  fair,  "^Vi*  %\eTvAet  ««,  v\i«x \K^t  «c^^%, 

CUuI  in  colom  of  the  air,  'Hve  *lviAl  ^»^  ^\vV>>w%^-«^tt»A>D««?fiBa\ 
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And  beyond  the  purple  grove, 
Haunt  of  Phyllii,  queen  of  love  ! 
Gaudy  as  the  opening  dawn, 
Lies  along  and  level  lawn. 
On  which  a  dark  bill,  steep  and  highi 
Holds  and  charms  the  wandering  eye  I 
Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towy*s  flood, 
His  sides  are  clothed  with  waving  wood, 
And  ancient  towers  crown  his  brow. 
That  cast  an  awful  look  below ; 
Whose  ragged  walls  the  ivy  creeps. 
And  with  her  arms  from  falling  keeps : 
So  both  a  safety  from  the  wind. 
In  mutual  dependence  find. 
'Tis  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode  ; 
'Tis  now  th*  apartment  of  the  toad  ; 
And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds ; 
And  there  the  poisonous  adder  breeds, 
Conceal'd  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds  ; 
While  ever  and  anon,  there  falls 
Hugo  heaps  of  hoary  moulder 'd  walls. 
Yet  time  has  seen,  that  lifts  the  low. 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow, — 
Has  seen  this  broken  pile  complete, 
Big  with  the  vanity  of  state  ; 
But  transient  is  the  smile  of  fate  1 
A  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 
A  sunbeam  in  a  winter's  day. 
Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave.'* 

Tho  Country  Walk  is  almost 
Grongar  Hill  over  again,  with  varia- 
tions— but  it  has  some  pictures  more 
touching  to  the  heart.  It  opens  glad- 
Bomely — 

"  I  am  resolved  this  charming  day, 
In  the  open  field  to  stray ; 
And  have  no  roof  above  my  head, 
But  that  whereon  the  gods  do  tread.'* 

These  lines  are  followed  somewhat 
unexpectedly  by 

"  Before  the  yellow  barn  I  see 

A  beautiful  variety. 

Of  sliutting  cocks,  advancing  stout. 

And  flirting  empty  chaff  about ; 

Hens,  ducks,  and   geese,   and   all   their 

brood, 
And  turkeys  gabbling  for  their  food. 
While  nutics  thresh  tho  wealthy  floor, 
And  tempt  them  all  to  crowd  the  door." 
As  he  saunters  through  the  fields, 

"  Here  finding  pleasure  after  pain, 
Sleeping  I  sec  a  wearied  swain, 
While  his  full  scrip  lies  open  by 
Th.it  does  his  healthy  food  supply." 

We  wonder  what  has  wearied  the 
swain — the  hour  appears  to  bo  ante- 
meridian— and  were  wo  to  find  any 
swain  on  our  farm  asleep,  with  a  full 
scrip  lying  open  by,  we  should  infal- 
UbJf  iiagit  over  the  hedge,  and  rouse 
Jum  froia  bia  dream  of  ♦'  Dorothy 
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Draggle- Tail,**  with  an  antidote  to 
tho  rod  of  Morpheus. 

By  and  by  the  poet  seeks  the  shade, 
and  seems  disposed  to  imitate  the 
swain  : 

**  A  little  onward  and  I  go 
Into  the  shade  that  groves  bestow  ; 
And  on  green  moss  I  lay  mc  down, 
That  o'er  the  root  of  oak  has  grown. 
There  all  is  silent,  but  some  flood 
That  sweetly  murmurs  in  tho  wood ; 
And  birds  that  warble  in  the  sprays. 
And  charm  even  silence  with  their  lays.'* 

We  are  easily  pleased — but  we  call 
that  pretty  poetry  —  and  so  does 
Wordsworth.  John  Dyer  does  not 
fall  asleep — but,  on  the  contrary,  ad- 
dresses silence  with  much  animation. 

'*  Oh  powerful  silence  !  how  you  reign 

In  the  poet's  busy  brain ! 

His  numerous  thoughts  obey  the  calls   . 

Of  the  tuneful  waterfalls  ; 

Like  moles,  whene'er  tho  coast  is  clear, 

They  rise  before  thee  without  fear, 

And  range  in  parties  here  and  there." 

We  have  such  love  for  moles  that  no 
man  can  mention  them  amiss,  and  the 
image  is  good ;  but  we  are  sorry  to 
find  that  we  arc  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  their  habits  as  we  had  fondly 
imagined  ;  for  never  has  it  bct:n  oiir_ 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  parties  ot 
moles  ranging  here  and  there,  not 
even  on  the  hills  or  holms  of  Yarrow, 
where  the  dear,  sweet,  soft,  sleek  civil 
engineers  have,  from  time  immemorial^ 
loved  to  pitch  their  pastoral  tents,  dis- 
tinguishable but  by  finest  eyes  from 
those  of  the  fairies. 

We  love  thee,  "  excellent  and  ami* 
able  Dyer" — as  thou  art  rightly  called 
in  a  note  to  The  Excursion — for  this 
picture : — 

'*  I  rouse  me  up,  and  on  I  rove, 
'Tis  more  than  time  to  Icavo  the  grove. 
The  sun  descends,  the  evening  breexe 
Begins  to  whisper  through  thtt  trees : 
And  as  I  leave  the  sylvan  gloom, 
As  to  the  glare  of  day  I  come, 
An  old  man's  smoky  nest  I  see. 
Leaning  on  an  aged  tree  ; 
Whose  willow  walls  and  furzy  brow, 
A  little  gardt-n  sways  btlow. 
Through  spreading  bi  ds  of  blooming  greeOi 
Matted  with  herbage  sweet  and  el*  an, 
A  vein  of  water  limps  alon^, 
And  makes  them  over  green  and  young. 
Hero  ho  pufTj  upon  his  spade. 
And  digs  up  cabbage  in  the  shade  ; 
H  is  tattered  Ta^«  vc«  «aW<Q  'Vst^'^Ti, 
His  beard  aiid  Wvc  m^Vo^t^  ^cw^\ 
The  d^ng  va^  dft«niriid»  a\A&«% 
And  \cav««  ^  Vv^Mtd  \mmA  ^^^  ^•^^ 
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The  Ruiiis  of  Rome  !    "  Enough    tcry  of  the  principle  of  contrail  it 
of  Grongar  and  the  shady  dales  of    done  away.    Bat>  secondlyj  there  will 


winding  Towy,"  exclaims  the  bard, 
ambitious  of  a  higher  flight.  And  can 
he  soar?  Why,  if  not  like  on  eagle, 
yet  like  one  of  the  long-wings.  He 
sweeps,  not  unmajestlcallyf  round  the 
Seven  Hills. 

'<  Fallen,  fallen,  a  silent  heap  ;  her  heroes 
all 


still  remain  to  be  ascertained  the  caosc 
of  the  power  of  contrast.  For  those 
links,  though  they  make  the  transition 
possible,  do  not  make  it  necessary. 
The  power  of  Contrast,  that  which 
impels  the  mind  to  the  transition,  is 
a  power  of  feeling:  and  the  law  by 
which  it  acts,  is  a  law  of  feeling  alto- 

Sunk"in  their  urns :  behold  the  pride  of    Sf^}"^^'   ^hen  we  look  upon  the  nuns 

of  Home,  the  mere  fact  that  this  site, 
and  these  broken  walls  and  refk  pil- 
lars,   arc  part    of    the    city   vainly 


obscured  in 


pomp. 
The  throne  of  nations  iollen 

dust, 

Sven  yet  majestical ;  the  solemn  seene 
Elates  the  soul,  while  now  the  rising  sun 
Flames  on  the  ruins  in  the  purer  air 
Towering  aloft,  upon  the  glittering  plain. 
Like  broken  rocks,  a  vast  circumference  ; 
Rent    palaces,    crushed    columns,    rifled 

moles, 
Fanes  rolfd  on  fanes,  and  tombs  on  buried 

tombs." 

Association  of  Ideas  —  by  con- 
TRAST ! !  How  is  this  ?  A  poet  looks 
round  on  the  circuit  of  that  ground, 
within  which  the  Queen  of  the  Earth 
once  drew  the  nations  together  to  gaze 
upon  her  majesty,  and  his  spirit  flies 
back  afar  into  the  past,  to  remember 
.  that  which  has  disappeared.  It  is  the 
CONTRAST  that  determines  the  course 
of  his  thoughts.  It  is  the  humiliation 
and  the  dust  of  that  which  was  the 
diadem  of  the  earth,  that  brings  to 
mind  the  sovereignty  which  is  no 
more.  Yet,  in  this  instance,  as  in 
every  other — mark  ye — it  is  no  utter 
reversal  of  thought  that  takes  place 
in  the  mind — no  total  and  utter  sub- 
stitution of  that  which  before  was 
in  it  in  no  degree,  for  that  which 
fills  it ;  but  in  all,  the  mind  treads  the 
course  she  has  known.  That  which 
now  is  seen,  has  links  with  that  which 
is  conceived  ;  and  it  is  by  those  links 
already  fixed,  that  the  mind  passes 
from  the  object  of  present  sense  to  the 
object  of  conception.  It  is  this  link 
of  thought,  which,  if  nothing  were  left 
of  Rome  but  the  earth  on  which  she 
stood,  would  suffice  to  bring  again  the 
vanished  city  before  our  wide  imagi- 
nation. 

In  respect  of  all  analysis  of  the 
instances  of  association  by  contrast, 
two  things  are  to  be  had  in  view. 
In  the  first  place,  there  will  be 
found  in  all   of  them,  as   there  is 


called  eternal,  would  not  necessarily 
drive  back  our  imagination  with 
vehemence  to  the  conception  of  the 
fallen  greatness.  But  ourmind  came  to 
the  spot  full  of  a  thousand  mighty  re^ 
collections  of  that  ancient  majesty: 
We  brought  to  the  place  where  Rome 
stood,  the  memory  of  Rome.  There- 
fore it  was,  that  when  we  saw  the 
place,  and  the  yet  surviving  relics,  we 
missed  that  which  should  have  been 
there.  It  was  our  exulting  and  tri- 
umphant sympathy  with  that  imperial 
state  that  made  us  feel  disappointed 
when  we  came  to  look  upon  the  spot, 
as  if  Cicero  or  Scipio  could  have  been 
there,  to  see  what  was  not  of  Rome. 
It  was  this  high  and  lofty  feeling 
quickened  by  the  yet  surviving  relics 
of  majesty,  that  was  wounded  by  the 
sight  of  decay,  dishonour,  and  desola- 
tion. And  we  need  seek  no  other  law 
to  account  for  our  grief,  than  that 
which  would  fill  with  sorrow  and 
dismay  the  heart  of  a  holy  priest, 
who,  entering  the  temple  of  his  God, 
should  find  the  altar  sullied  with  pro- 
fanation. 

'*  Temples  and  towers,  whoso  giant  forms 

unfold 
Tho  massive  grandeur  of  the  world  of  old ! 
Say,  shall  the  pilgrim  glance  his  heedless 

eye. 
O'er  your  huge  wreck,  and  silently  pass 

by? 
Nor  *mid  tho  waste  of  ages  pause  to  scan 
The  mighty  relics  of  forgotten  man? 
— No,  for  those  walls,  that  crown  the  brow 

of  time. 
Shall  wuko  to  muani&:s  mournfully  sublime ; 
And  antique  Rculpturcs  crumbling  *miJ  tho 

pile, 
Delay  his  steps  to  linger  for  a  while. 

"  In  -Egypt's  dreary  land,  where  dark* 
nesi  spread. 


reason  to  think,  established  VinVs  oC 

connexion  in  the  thought,  enabling  lV\o  

mind  to  pass  from  one  object  to  t\ie  And  wo^g3L  wt»  Vm  no\^  vk  ^l&Btn«ii% 
^ther :  and  by  thcso  the  apparent  my »-  m^ii\<i  *VT\i\f^\ 
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Bat  Silence  now  and  Desolation  reign ; 
O'er  her  fairn  altar  and  her  desert  fane. 
Unseen  she  sits — no  charmed  voice  she 

hears, 
Bat  columns  falling  in  the  waste  of  years  1 
And  the  gaunt  chacal  from  his  charnel- 

home 
Howl  to  the  blast  that  shakes  the  tremb- 
ling dome  1 
-—Yet  'mid  those  temples  desolate  and 

wild, 
Where  Solitude  reigns  round  with  Fear 

her  child, 
The  pale  priest  raised  his  voice   when 

bursting  day 
Shot  tremblingly,  from  heaven,  his  earliest 

ray; 
His  earliest  ray,  that  on  the  Harp>8trlngs 

shone, 
And  roused  to  life  their  vibratory  tone  \ 
Hark  I  the  rapt  strain,  the  choral  virgins 

raise, 
"While  sounds  mysterious  hymn  their  Mem- 

non's  praise. 
The  Bcv*n  bright  colours  wake  the  sev'n 

Harp  strings, 
'Till  thro*  its  thousand  aisles  tlie  temple 

rings! 

"  But  haste  thy  step  to  plains  where 
Ruin's  hand 
Has  pour'd  on  nature's  green  the  billowy 

sand : 
Before  thee  lies  th'  interminable  waste, 
Fire  in  each   gale   and  death  in   every 

blast. 
Ah!  who  could  think  that  even  here  a 

trace 
Remains  of  some  exterminated  race, 
On  whom  the  spirit  of  the  desert  came, 
And   swept  alike   the   mansion  and   the 

name? 
Yes,  even  here  the  camel's  foot  reveals 
The  mould'iing  column  that  the  sand  con- 
coals  ; 
And  the  poor  Arab,  as  he  toils  along. 
Gazes  in  wonder,  mindless  of  his  song ; 
Thinks  of  the  fallen  towers  that  Ue  be- 
neath, 
Unconscious    of  the    Simoom's  vengeful 
breath. 

"  Oh  I  blind  to  science,  and  to  genius 
lost. 
Whose  grovelling  soul  no  kindling  warmttf 

could  boast ; 
When  she  who  sway'd  the  sons  of  earth 

before. 
Bursts  on  his  sight  by  yellow  Tiber's  shore; 
Within  whose  walls  repose  the  illustrious 

dead, 
The  bard  who  chaunted,  and  the   chief 

who  bled. 
Long  is  the  grass  that  rustles  o*er  their 

tomb  ! 
—  Yet  MhaJl  thy  nduM  awe.  Immortal  Home, 
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Though  the  keen  raven  from  the  stormy 

north. 
Thy  eagle  cmsh'd,  in  wrath   careering 

forth  ] 
And  he  the  fleree-eyed  Hun— the  jieonrge 

of  God ! 
Broke  with  his  sinewy  arm  thine  iron  rod. 
That,  o'er  the  nations  held  with  giant  sway. 
Had  swept  their  honours  and  tiieir  kingi 

away.— 

"  Still  dome  on  done  the  stranger  eye 

beguilesy 
Towers,  battlements,  a  wilderness  of  piles. 
And  still  the  eapito)  its  crested  form 
Sublimely  rears — a  giant  in  the  storm— 
The  look  is  steadfast,  for  the  mental  eye 
Sees  the  firm  band  that  made  ambition  die ; 
Sees  Caesar  fSsll,  and,  where  the  tyrant 

stood. 
The  sword  of  Brutus  crimson'd  with  bis 

blood! 
Still  'mid  the  forum  Cicero  seems  to  roll 
The  flood  of  eloquence  that  whelms  the 

soul, 
While  veterans  round  lean  silent  on  the 

sword — 
The  lords  of  earth  can  tremble  at  a  word  1 

**  What  tho'  thro*  every  breach  that 

time  has  made, 
The  blast  moans  hollow,  and  the  collonade 
Scarce  shelters  ev'n  the  weeds  that  flourish 

in  its  shade  I 
What  tho'  the  wolf  has  howl'd,  the  tem- 
pest roar'd. 
In  halls  and  courts  where  gods  have  been 

adored ! 
Yet    memory's    touch    each    fkded  pHe 

renews ; 
Again  they  bloom  in  renovated  hues. 
And  Poggio  traces  'mid  the  mass  of  dust» 
The  temple,  portico,  and  trophied  bust. 
'  How  fallen  I   how  changed !  the  worid's 

delight  and  shame. 
The  vine  hixuriates  in  the  path  of  fame  I 
The  bat  flies  fitful  thro*  her  god's  abode. 
And  reptiles  nestle  where  the  hero  trode ! 
Drear  are  her  tow'rs  that  shone  amid  the 

skifs! 
And  prone  on  earth  the  mighty  giant  lies."' 

That  poetry  is  not  Dyer's — it  is 
John  Finlay's,  who>  many  years  ago, 
died  in  yonth. 

Dyer  ascends  the  Palatine  Hilly  and 
shows  himself -a  poet. 

"  Now  the  brow 
We  gain  enraptured ;  beauteously  diatlnet 
The  numerous  porticos  and  domes  npewally 
With  obelisks  and  columns  interposed. 
And  pine^  and  fir,  and  oak ;  so  fair  a  seme 
Sees  not  the  dcrYiaefeoiBi\3b%w^v^V»D^ 

Of  aivcUivVO^iMa^iV'^'^^^^^^^^"';^**^** 
Proud  MemvW  T%>ajQp!»  ^^«t^^*«^ 

Wan  i^V^n*. 
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Kejoiced  around  her  lyre  ;  th*  heroic  note  not  likely  to  arrive  for  a  good  many 

(Smit    with    sublime    delight)   AuAonis  months.  But  that  you  may  know  what 

caught,  a  pleasant  repast  is  awaiting  you,  we 

And  planned  imperial  Rome.     Thy  hand  present  you  from  it  with  a  **  Shefp- 


beiiign 
Rear'd    up    her    towery  battlements  in 

strength  ; 
Bent  her  wide  bridges  o'er  the  swelling 

stream 
Of  Tuscan   Tiber ;   thine   those   solemn 

domes 
Devoted  to  the  voice  of  humble  prayer  ! 
And  thine  those  piles  undeck*d,  capacious, 

vast. 
In  days  of  dearth' where  tender  Charity 
Dispensed  her  timely  succours  to  the  poor. 
Thine  too  those  musically  falling  founts. 
To  slake  the  clammy  lip ;  adown  the  fall, 
IMusical  ever ;  while  from  yon  blue  hills, 
Dim  in  the  clouds,  the^  radiant  aqueducts 
Turn  their  innumerable  arches  o'er 
The  spacious  desert,  brightening  in  the 

sun, 
Proud  and  more  proud  in  their  august 

approach : 
High  o*er  irriguous  vales  and  woods  and 

towns, 
Glide  the  soft  whispering  waters  in  the 

wind. 
And  here  united  pour  their  silver  streams 
Among  the  fissured  rocks,  in  murmuring 

falls, 
Musical  over.  These  thy  beauteous  works : 
And  what  beside  felicity  could  tell 
Of  human  benefit :  more  late  the  rest ; 
At  various  times  their  turrets  chanced  to 

rise, 
"When    impious    Tyranny  vouclisafed    to 
smile." 


Shearing  Feast  and  Merriments 
ON  THE  Banks  op  the  Severn," 
which,  wo  think  you  will  say,  ranks 
Dyer  among  the  best  of  the  pastoral 
poets  of  any  age  or  country,  and  would 
nave  gladdened  the  heart  of  our  own 
Thomson — ho  died  ten  years  bcfuro 
its  publication— and  of  our  own  Burns, 
who,  as  far  as  we  remember,  makes 
no  mention  of  The  Fleece. 

"  At  sheai  ing-time,  along  the  lively  vales, 
Rural  festivities  are  often  heard  : 
Beneath  each  blooming  arbour  all  is  joy 
And  lusty  merriment:  while  on  the  grass 
The  mingled  youth  in  gaudy  circles  sport. 
We  think  the  golden  age  again  return*d, 
And  all  the  fabled  Dryades  in  dance. 
Leering,  they  bound  along,  with  laughing 

air. 
To  the  shrill  pipe  and  deep  remurmuring 

chords 
Of  th*  ancient   harp,   or  tabor's  hollow 

sound. 

"  While  th'  old  apart,  upon  a  bank  re- 
clined, 
Attend  the  tuneful  carol,  softly  mixt 
With  every  murmur  of  the  sliding  wave. 
And  every  warble  of  the  fealher'd  choir 
Music  of  paradise  !  which  still  is  heard 
When  the  hcait  listens;   still  the  views 

appear 
Of  the  first  happy  garden,  when  content 
To   Natuie's  flowery  scvnes   directs  the 


sight. 
Probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  of    Yet  we  abandon  those  Klysian  walks. 


our  readers  ever  saw  a  line  of  Dyer's 
—except  his  Grongar  Hill — and  thou- 
sands will  thank  us  for  our  specimens 
— preferring  them,  we  hope,  to  our 
own  effusions,  of  which  enough  is  as 
good  as  a  feast.  It  was  so  with  our 
article  on  Warton  and  Young,  and 
even  Collins  ;  and  we  have  treasures 
inexhaustible  to  draw  from — open 
indeed  to  all,  but  familiar,  compara- 
tively, to  how  few,  in  this  age  of  in- 
tellect !  Wo  care  not  for  originality 
in  our  articles.  We  desire  but  to 
delight  and  to  instruct  all  oar  fellow- 
creatures,  who  have  the  happiness  of 
dwelling  within  our  sphere. 

And  now  you  are  wishful  to  hear 
more  about  Dyer's  chief  poem — The 
Fleece,  But  wo  perceive  that  we 
could  not  give  you  any  thing  like  a 
complete  idea  of  it,  under  twenty 
pages,  at  leasts  of  extract  and  com- 
inent;  and  therefore  you  must  wait 
tiJJ  midsummer,  which,  lo  Scotland,  is 


Then  idly  for  the  lost  delight  repine : 
As  greedy  mariners,  whose  desperate  sails 
Skim  o'er  the  billows  of  the  foaming  flood. 
Fancy  they  see  the  lessening  shores  retire, 
And  sigh  a  farewell  to  the  sinking  hdls. 
"  Could  I  recall  these  notes,  which  once 

the  Muse 
Heard   at  a  shearing,  near   the  woody 

sides 
Of  blue-topp'd  Wreakin  !  Yet  the  carols 

sweet. 
Through  the  deep  maze  of  the  memorial 

cell. 
Faintly  remurmur.     First  arose  in  song 
Hoar-headed  Damon,  venerable  swain, 
The  soothest  shepherd  of  the  flowery  vale : 

"  *  This  is  no  vulgar  scene :   no  palace 

roof 
Was  e*er  to  lofty,  nor  so  nobly  rise 
Their  polish'd  pillars,  ai  these  a^ed  oq%;&« 
Which  o'er  ova  fl^^c^  ^«i^>^vMA\«xw^st'» 

spoTtB,  , 

irma. 
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Thrice  told  an  hundred  summers.    Sweet 

content, 
Ye  gentle  shepherds,  pillow  us  at  night.' 

"  *  Yes,  tuneful  Damon,  for  our  cares  are 

short. 
Rising  and  falling  with  the  cheerful  day,* 
Colin  replied  ;  *  and  pleasing  weariness 
Soon  our  unaching  heads  to  sleep  inclines. 
Is  it  in  cities  so  ?  where,  poets  tell. 
The  cries  of  sorrow  sadden  all  the  streets. 
And  the  diseases  of  intemperate  wealth. 
Alas,  that  any  ills  from  wealth  should  rise  I' 

"  *  May  the  sweet  nightingale  on  yonder 

spray ; 
May  this  clear  stream,  these  lawns,  these 

snow-white  lambs 
Which,  with  a  pretty  innocence  of  look, 
Skip  on  the  green,  and  race  in  little  troops; 
May  that  great  lamp,  which  sinks  behind 

the  hills, 
And  streams  around  variety  of  lights, 
Hecall  them  erring ;  this  is  Damon's  wish.' 

"  *  IIu;?e  Breadens*  stony  summit  once  1 

clhnb'd — 
After  a  kidling  :  Damon,  what  a  scene  ! 
What  various  views  unnuraber'd   spread 

beneath  1— 
Woods,  towers,  vales,  caves,  dells,  cliffs, 

and  torrent  floods ; 
And  here  and  there,  between  the  spiry 

rocks, 
The  broad  flat  sea.     Far  nobler  prospects 

these. 
Than  gardens  black  with  smoke  in  dusty 

towns. 
Where  stenchy  vapours  often  blot  the  sun  ; 
Yet,  flying  from  his  quiet,  thither  crowds 
Each  gret'dy  wretch,  for  tardy-rising  wraith, 
Which  comes  too  late;  that  courts  the 

taste  in  vain. 
Or  nauseates  with  distempers.     Yes,  ye 

rich. 
Still,  still  be  rich,  if  thus  ye  fashion  life  ; 
And  piping,  careless,  silly  shepherds  we. 
We  silly  shepherds,  all  intent  to  feed 
Our  snowy  flocks,  and  wind  the  sleeky 

fleece.* 

"  *  Deem  not,  howe'er,  our  occupation 
mean,' 

Damon  replied,  *  while  the  Supreme  ac- 
counts 

Well  of  the  faithful  shepherd,  rankM  alike 

With  king  and  priest  ;  they  also  shep» 
herds  are ; 

For  BO  th*  All-seeing  styles  them,  to  re- 
mind 

Elated  man,  forgetful  of  his  charge.' 


Hither  assemble.     Pleased  with  Imiiobi 

due, 
Sabrina,  guardian  of  the  crystal  flood, 
Shall  bless  our  cares,  when  she,  by  mooft- 

light  clear. 
Skims  o'er  the  dales,  and  eyes  oar  sleep- 
ing folds  ; 
Or  in  hoar  caves  around   Plynlymiioiii 

brow, 
Where  precious  mioerala  dart  their  purple 

gleams, 
Among  her  sisters  she  reclinet ;  the  loved 
Vaga,  profuse  of  graces,  Ryddol,  rongh. 
Blithe  Ystwith,  and  Clevedoc,  swift  of  foot; 
And  mingles  various  seeds  of  flowers  and 

herbs. 
In  the  divided  torrents,  ere  they  burst 
Through  the  dark  clouds,  and  down  tbe 

mountain  roll. 
Nor  taint-worm  shall  infest  the  yesmng 

herds. 
Nor  pcnny-grass,nor8pearwort*spoiioiK>iH 

leaf.' 

**  He   said :  with  light  fantastic  toe  thf 

nymphs 
Thither  assembled,  thither  every  swain ; 
And  o'er  the  dimpled  stream  a  thouMod 

flowers, 
Palo  lilies,  roses,  violets,  and  pinks, 
Mix'd  with  the  greens  of  burnet,  mint,  sail 

thyme, 
And  trefoil,  sprinkled  with  their  sportire 

arms. 


"  Such  custom  holds  along  th*  irrignoBS 

vales. 
From  Wreakin*8  brow  to  rocky  Dolvoryn, 
Sabrina  *s  early  haunt,  ere  yet  she  fled 
The  search  of  Guendolen,  her  step-damo 

proud. 
With  envious  hate  enraged.      The  jollj 

cheer 
Spread    on    a    mossy    bank,    untouch'd 

abides, 
Till  cease  the  rites :  and  now  the  mossy 

bank 
Is  gaily  circled,  and  the  jolly  cheer 
Dispersed  in  copious  measure ;  early  frmts, 
And  those  of  frugal   store,  in  husk  or 

rhind ; 
Steep'd   grain,  and  curdled   milk,   with 

dulcet  cream 
Soft  temper *d,  in  full  merriment  they  quiff 
And  cast  about  their  gibes:    and  some 

apace 
Whistle  to  roundelays ;  their  little  ones 
Look  on  delighted  ;  while  the  mountain- 
woods, 
And  winding  valleys,  with  the  various  notes 
Of  pipe,   ftheep,    kine,    and   birds,   and 

liquid  brooks, 
"  'But  hoBte,  begin  the  rites ;  see  puri^\e     \3n\\.Q  VWvr  echoes ;  near  at  hand,  the  wide 
eve  '^\skietA^c  ww^  ol  ^"s^rci  i^«mV|  t<»IIi 

Stretcbet  her  shadows :  all  ye  t^^tovV^i  and     KVoiv^  v\\e  ^ft«v-^>^^^*^  ^^"^  \  ^^»  *»^ 
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imong  the  rccds  and  copsy  hanks 
1,  and  to  view  the  joyous  scene.'* 

judicious  T?ill  sec  that  Dyer's 
rersc  is  excellent;  and  indeed 
fQ  sometimes  thought  that  it 
jn  studied  by  Wordsworth, 
r  eight  o'clock — so  His  an  hour 
•akfast.  We  rose  at  five,  my 
d  have  earned  our  eggs. 
friends  say  we  wield  tlie  wand 
igician,  but  no  such  wand  have 
Imagination  and  genius  belong 
by  our  birthright,  as  to  our 
fu  ;  for  wo  all  walk  —  poets, 
.  we  know  it  not — in  the  midst 
own  creations,  more  wondrous 
en  our  souls  arc  broad  awake, 
hen  struggling  with  dreams  in 
rid  of  sleep.  Therefore,  let  those 
the  world  calls  poets  beware  of 
*'  Blessings  be  with  them  and 
praise !"  but  let  them  rcmem- 
it  passions  and  atlections,  com- 
i  us  all,  have  illuminated  before 
yes  the  mysterious  book  of  life. 
4^ician*s  wand  have  we,  nor  are 
lagician.  So  let  us  stroll  togc- 
•you  and  we  —  through  this 
garden,  and  we  shall  sec  and 
?etry  brio^htening  and  breathing 
l»  yet  all  the  while  emanation 
hisper  of  our  own  hearts.  It 
s  not  who  speaks,  if  there  be 
•mmunion  of  spirits  ;  but  youth 
rent,  and  age  is  garrulous,  and 
yet  didst  thou  interrupt  mono- 
of  ours,  pleased  still  to  let  the 
in  know  he  had  all  the  while 
stencd  to,  by  a  pleasant  voice 
2^  music  between  the  pauses,  and 
X  his  flow  of  thought,  as  now 
len  a  spring  shower  dropping 
h  the  sunshine  enlivens  a  stream. 

"  But  who  can  paint 
aturc  ?     Can  imagination  boost, 
ts  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers  ? 
it  mix  them  with  that  matchless 

se  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 
•y  hud  that  blows?" 

m — for  it  mirrors  all  that  God 
eased  to  call  into  being ;  and 
r  is  Nature's  self  in  the  reflec- 
thcre  all  spiritualized  I 
o  is  the  greatest  of  descriptive 
Let  us  say,  the  Author  of 
Seasons."  Well,  then,  if  not 
eatest,  surely  the  most  dclight- 
jr  what  other  poet's  heart  doth 
rpetually  overflow  with  lovo 
mighty  mother,  the  Earfh  ? 
'ccti  of  that  poem  among  **  Our 
Companions"— vre  have  it  all 


by  heart.  And  often*  when  our  soul 
loses  for  a  time  its  own  creative  ener- 
gy— and  nature,  unobcdient  to  our 
lamenting  voice,  lies  far  away  in  dark- 
ness, even  as  if  she  were  not,  and  all 
her  very  images,  too,  were  dead — in 
this  poem  she  rises  again  into  life,  and 
again  we  feel  that  wo  are  her  son. 

'*  From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  wither'd 

hill, 
Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  runs, 
And  swells  and  deepens ;  and  the  juicy 

groves 
Put  forth  their  l)ud8,  unfolding  by  degrees. 
Till  the  whole  leafy  forest  stands  display 'd 
In  full  Iniuriance  to  the  sighing  gales  ; 
Where  the  deer  rustle  through  the  twining 

brake. 
And  the  birds  sing  concealed.*' 

Few  symptoms  yet  of  Spring.  One 
could  almost  fear  that  she  had  for- 
gotten our  garden,  or  worse,  had 
looked  in  upon  it,  and  then  passed  by, 
leaving  these  feeble  blossoms  to  wither. 
But  the  poet's  promise  assures  us  of 
her  return.  Heaven  bless  her ! — She 
is  here— 

**  At  once  array'd 
In  all  the  colours  of  the  flushing  year, 
By  Nature's  swift  and  secret-working  hand, 
Tiir.  Garden  glows,  and  fills  the  lil>eralair 
With  lavish  fragrance,  while  the  promised 

fruit 
Lies  yet  a  little  eml)ryo,  unpcrceived, 
Within  its  crimson  folds." 

Jnst  ao,  as  in  thine  infant  eyes-^ 
son  of  our  soul's  brother— we  saw  the 
promise  of  the  genius  now  known  by 
its  immortal  fniits. 

There  arc  many  beautiful  passages 
in  the  poets  about  rain  ;  but  who  ever 
sang  its  advent  so  passionately  as  in 
these  strains  :— 

"  The  efl\isive  south 
Warms  the  wide  air,  and  o'er  the  void  of 

heaven 
Breathes  the   big    clouds,    with    vernal 

showers  distent. 
At  first  a  dusky  wreath  they  seem  to  rise, 
Scarce  staining  ether ;  but  by  swift  degrees, 
In  heaps  on  heaps,  the   darkling  vapour 

sails 
Along  the  loaded  sky,  and  mingled  deep, 
Sits   on    the   horizon    round     a    settled 

gloom : 
Not  such  as  wintry  storms  on  mortals  shed, 
Oppressing  life ;  but  lovely,  gentle,  kind. 
And  full  of  every  hope  and  every  joy. 
The  wish  of  nature,     Gx^^'oaX^a^  ^Sca 

breeze 
Inlo  a  veiled  <:a\vi\,  \\\^V  \\^^.  ^Vst^^'^ 
U  heard  Vo  c^^Vvct  VVtwl^  >3oft   etf»N»*. 

woods. 
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Or  nutliDg,   turn  the    many   trembling  «  Herds  mnd  ilodEi 

leaves  Drop  the  dry  sprig,  and  mute-imploringi 

Of  aspen  tall.     The  uncurling  floods,  dif-         eye 

fused  The  falling  yerdure." 

In  glas>y  breadth,  run  through  delusive  The  verdure  is  seen  in  the  shower 

lapse.  —to  be  the  very  shower — by  the  poet 

Forgetful  of  their  course.     Tis  sUence  all,  ^^  least— perhaps  by  the  cattle,  in  their 

And  pleasing  expecUtion.      Herds  and  thirsty  hunger,  forgetful  of  the  brown 

^^^^^ ground,  and  swallowing  the  dropping 

Dro,thedry8pr,g,and,mute-implonng,eye  garbage.     The  birds  had  not  biSiw 

The  falling  verdure  I  ^^^^j^  distressed  by  the  drought  as  the 

All  that  follows  is,  you  know,  as  beasts,  and  therefore  the  poet  speaks 

good— better  it   cannot  be— till  we  ^f  them,  not  as  relieved  from  misery, 

come  to  the  close,  the  perfection  of  ^ut  as  visited  with  gladness—, 

poetry,  and  .then  sally  out  into  the  „  ^^^.^  ,^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

shower,  and  join  the  hymn  of  earth  to  ^^^  ^^^^^      ^j^  ^^^^  ^^^^    T^  ^ 

heaven.  ^,-1^ 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  ofl^ 

heard,  And  wait  the  approaching  sign,  to  Mrika 

By  such  as  wander  through  the   forest  at  once 

walks.  Into  the  general  choir/ 

Beneath   the    umbrageous    multitude    of  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  Ainww 

leaves.                                       i.«.„^„  poet  bethinks  him  of  the  insensate 

Bu^  who  can  hold  the  riiade  while  heaven  ^^rth-insensate  not-for  beast  and 

In  un' versal  bounty,  shedding  herbs,  ^^rd  being  satisfied,  and  lowing  and 

And  fruits,  and  flower.,  on  nature*,  ample     "nfirmg  m  their  gratitude,  so  do  Ae 

1^  P  pi  aces  of  their  habitation  yearn  for  the 

Swift  fancy  fired  anticipates  their  growth ;  blessing — 

And  while  the  miUy  nutriment  distils,  "  Even  momitaina,  vales. 

Beholds  the  kindling  country  colour  round.*'  And  forests,  seem  impatient  to  demand 

Thomson,  they  say,  was  too  fond  The  promised  sweetness." 

of  epithets.     Not  he  indeed.     Strike  The  religious  Poet  then  speaks  for 

out  one  of  the  many  there— and  your  his  kind— and  says  gloriously— 

sconce  will  feel  the  crutch.   A  poet  less  «  Man  superior  walks 

conversant  with  nature    would  have  Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise, 

feared  to  say,  <<  sits  on  the  horizon  And  looking  lively  gratitude." 

round  a  settled  gloom;'  or  rather,  he  in  that  mood  he  is  justified  to  fesst 

would  not  have  seen  or  thought  it  was  hi^  fancy  with  images  of  the  beauty 

a  settled  gloom ;  and  therefore,  he  could  ^s  well  as  the  bounty  of  nature— and 

not  have  said —  genius  in  one  line,  has  concentrated 

— -  **  but  lovely,  gentle,  kind,  them  all — 

And  fuU  of  erery  hope  «.d  every  joy.  »  Behold  the   kindliog    conDtry   colour 

Tht  with  of  nature,'  round." 

Leigh  Hunt-most  cordial  of  poet  .^-i,  „  ^  ^.  ^    .    rain"_and  « the 

cntics-somewhere   finely  speaks  of  ^^j,  showered  elrth  is  deep-enriched 

that  ghastly  line  in  a  poem  of  Keates  :  ^^^  vegetable  life."     And  what  kind 

**  Riding  to  Florence  with  the  murder*d  of  an  evening  ?     We  have  seen  many 

n^i^n  i"  such — and  every  succeeding  one  more 

that  is,  the  man  about  to  be  murdered  beautiful — more  glorious — more  bless- 

— imagination  conceiving  as  one,  doom  ed  than    another — because  of  these 

and  death.     Equally   groat  aro   the  words  in  which  the  beauty  and  the 

Tvords— -  glory  of  one  and  all  arc  enshrined. 

''  Full  in  the  western  sky,  the  downward  sun 
Looks  out,  effulgent,  from  amid  the  flush 
Of  broken  clouds,  gay*  shifting  to  his  beam. 
The  rapid  radiance  instantaneous  strikes 
Th*  illumined  mountain,  through  the  forest  streams, 
Shakes  on  the  floods,  and  \ii  il  ^o\d«cvin\At 
Far  smoking  o*eT  Ih*  lnleTm\n«^\«  v^Vn, 
In  twinkling  myrUdt  Vlgyna  lYi*  dew^  «ft^ 
Moiit,  bright  and  pma,  <h*  \wlaK*fi%^»»*«  w>^^* 
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young*  and  the  old^  the  joyful  and  the  dowy  life  depictured  there  eludes  not 

sorrowful — as  thus  wo  lean  on  one  our  human  sympathies ;  nor  yet^  aerial 

another — think  that  time  is  but  the  though  they  be — so  sweet  and  sad  are 

threshold  of  eternity — and  that  the  their  voices — do  there  float  by  as  un* 

shadow  may  survive  the  lights  on ''this  beloved*  unpitied,  or  unhonourcd-^ 

dim  spot  men  call  earth ! "  single*  or  in  bands«-the  ghosts  of  the 

The  central  sun  art  thou  of  thine  brave  and  beautiful ;  when  the  few 
own  bright  world !  Ours  is  broken  stars  arc  dim*  and  the  moon  is  felt* 
into  fragments — and  we  are  on  the  not  seen*  to  be  yielding  what  fdnt  light 
edge  of  an  abyss.  But  once  we  were  there  may  be  in  the  skies, 
like  thee*  a  victorious  Ego — and  11-  The  Blockheads*  meaning  to  bo  sc- 
lumined  nature  all  round  her  farthest  verc*  used  to  say  that  our  style  was 
horizon  with  the  bliss  of  our  own  soul.  Ossianic — ^but  getting  none  to  listen 
Fear*  awe*  and  superstition*  were  to  their  nonsense*  they  grew  ashamed 
ministers  to  our  imagination  among  the  of  themselves,  and  have  for  years  been 
midnight  mountains — in  the  dreadful  gazing  at  us  in  mute  astonishment* 
blank  we  worshipped  the  thunder  and  with  their  mouths  wide  open  like  so 
adored  the  cataract — but  joy  was  then  many  barn-doors.  Nay,  an  occasional 
our  clement— as  now*  tis  thine— and  sumph  is  seen  assuming*  what  he  sup- 
spite  of  such  vbitations  that  made  us  poses  to  be  oiu:  Ossianic ;  and  in  the 
quake  and  tremble*  fresh  was  our  Tims  Tartan  absolutely  exposing  his 
spirit  as  a  rising  star*  and  strong  as  a  hurdles  to  the  derision  of  the  elements^ 
flowing  sea.  during  some  piteous  Holiday — among 

Now  mind — ^you  must  write  a  Poem  the  Mountains— a  spectacle  more  than 

— TiiK  Highlands.     Not  for  a  good  sufficient,  one  would  think*  had  it  a 

many  years  to  come — but  we  hope  to  single  particle  of  feeling  in  its  whole 

see  some  of  it  before  we  die — for  such  composition,  to  soften  the  heart  of  a 

a  Poem  as  it  will  be,  must  compose  rock — ^to  melt  Aberdeen  granite  into 

itself  of  fragments, — and  flnally  settle  tears. 

down*   beneath  the  united   spirit   of  Never  in  all  our  blessed  lives  got 

beauty  and  grandeur*  into  a  whole^  wo  such  a  fright  as  on  coming  sud- 

magnificcut  as  its  subject — and  thou  denly*  one  day  last  summer*  near  the 

shalt  be  one  of  the  Immortals.  Fall  of  Foyers*  upon  such  an  Appear- 

Could  such  a  Poem — think  ye — be  ance  of  Ourselves.  We  happened  to 
written  in  Prose  ?  You  cannot  bring  have  in  our  hand  Sir  David's  delight- 
yoursclf  to  say  so — thinking  perhaps  fiil  volume*  "  Natural  Magic ;"  and, 
of  Macpherson*s  Ossian.  Is  it  not  after  the  first  flurry*  taking  a  philoso- 
poetry  ?  Wordsworth  says  it  is  not —  phical  view  of  the  Phenomenon,  we 
but  Christopher  North  says  it  is —  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  our 
with  all  reverence  for  the  King.  Let  Simulacrum  reflected  and  refracted— 
its  anti([uity  be  given  up — let  such  a  heaven  only  knew  how — from  some 
state  of  society  as  is  therein  described  sympathetic  and  admiring  Cloud  who 
be  declared  impossible — let  all  the  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  U:»  us  he  hung 
inconsistencies  and  violations  of  nature  on  the  distant  horizon.  At  that  mo- 
ever  charged  against  it  be  acknow-  ment  his  Evil  Genius  wliispercd  to  him 
lodged— let  all  its  glaring  plagiarisms  — "handle  the  Crutch !"  and  we  saw  he 
from  poetry  of  modern  date  inspire  was  an  impostor.  Not,  by  a  score*  the 
what  derision  they  may — and  far  worse  first  fellow  he*  that  has  had  the  infatua- 
tho  perpetual  repetition  of  its  own  tion  to  personate  Christopher  North  1 
imbecilities  and  inanities*  wearying  one  But  he  was  tlie  first  we  had  caught  in 
down  even  to  disgust  and  anger; — -vet,  the  facU-face  fo  face — and*  on  the 
in  spite  of  all*  are  we  not  made  to  &el*  spur  of  the  moment*  assuredly  we  had 
not  only  that  we  are  among  the  moun-  tarred  and  feathered  him*  had  the  ma- 
tains*  but  to  forget  that  there  is  any  terials  been  at  hand.  While  we  were 
other  world  in  existence*  save  that  pondering  on  what  might  be  a  fitliiig 
which  glooms  and  glimmers*  and  wails  punishment  for  the  Scotch  Cockney — 
and  raves  around  us  in  mists  and  clouds*  a  horrid  cross — up  came  '*  i/w  hot/  with 
and  storms*  and  snows — full  of  lakes  his  carpet-hag" — a  sight  unmdurable 
and  rivers,  sea-intersected  and  sea-sur-  by  our  idiosyncracy — and  "\ve  **  re^ 
rounded,  with  a  sky  as  troublous  as  coiled  into  the '^VxO.vitwow^'" 
the  earth— yet  both  at  times  visited  ^                ,                 *       ^  „  \   *  ^.v^ 

with  a  mournful  beauty  that  rinks  "  ^';'^«r.^'"';'t~' 'tl^A^  vt^v 

straiigrdy  Into  tbc  sonl-wJiile  the  »ha>  ^'^  bteditial-MiUw'g  VoV*^-*  ^'^  *»-^* 
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prepared  for,  though  not  to  anticipate^  borions  daties  of  real  life  1  To  be 
obstacles.  This,  as  I  observed  just  compelled  to  achieye  success  by  the 
now,  the  castle-builder  cannot  do.  His  sweat  of  our  brow,  instead  of  by  a 
mind  is  yolatile,  capricious,  erratic —  mere  act  of  volition ;  and  to  plod 
conceives  a  thousand  projects,  but  wearily,  step  by  step,  up  that  steep 
holds  fast  by  none.  hill  where  "  l^ame^s  proud  temple 
Surely  life  was  given  us  for  other  shines  afar,**  instead  of  gaining  the 
and  nobler  purposes  than  to  wear  summit  at  one  elastic  bound — ^in  ideal 
away  in  day-dreams  I  To  encourage  A  man  may  be  mentally,  as  well  as 
a  healtliy  and  enlarged  system  of  ae-  physically,  intoxieated,  and  this  is  the 
tion  ;  to  help  on  the  great  cause  of  case  with  your  confirmed  castle-buUdcr, 
social  and  moral  improvement  $  in  a  who — it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  so-* 
word,  to  do  our  best,  in  the  station  is  never  sober  for  a  week  together, 
assigned  us,  to  benefit  our  fellow-  There  are,  however,  some  splendid 
creatures,  so  that  when  our  sun  sets,  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Napoleon, 
it  may  leave  awhile  a  trail  of  light  according  to  Bourrienne,  was  in  early 
behind  it; — it  was  for  this  we  were  life  an  inveterate  castle-builder,  so 
sent  into  the  world,  and  not,  day  by  also  was  Scott ;  nevertheless,  both 
day,  hour  by  hour,  to  foster  the  growth  these  great  men  had  the  full  and  un- 
ofindolenco,  self-conceit, and  egotism,  clouded  possession  of  all  their  facul- 
These  are  harsh  terms  ;  nevertheless,  ties,  and  were  not  less  remarkable  for 
they  are  strictly  appUcable  to  the  a  salient  teeming  fancy,  than  for  that 
habit  of  castle-building,  which — ^how-  undoviating  steadiness  and  energy  of 
ever  we  may  strive  to  disguise  the  purpose  which  derives  fresh  stimulus 
fact — is  the  mask  under  which  vanity  from  difficulty,  and  bears  down  all 
and  selfishness  lurk,  inasmuch  as  wo  opposition.  Scott,  in  particular,  never 
never  erect  these  airy  structures  for  allowed  his  habits  of  romantic  abstrac- 
the  pleasure  or  benefit  of  others,  but  tion  to  enfeeble  his  judgment,  or  in- 
solely  for  our  own  gratification.  We  terfere  with  the  every-day  duties  of 
paint  no  groups  on  the  canvass  of  our  life.  Thought,  in  hhn,  did  not  over- 
imagination,  but  take  especial  care  that  do  action.  He  was  the  master,  not 
we  ourselves  shall  stand  the  only  visi-  the  slave,  of  his  imagination — ^the 
ble  figure — a  flattering  full-length — in  magician  w  bo  commanded  the  tempter, 
the  foreground.  Moreover,  while  ab-  not  the  witch  who  served  him.  This 
sorbed  in  this  sort  of  luxurious  reverie,  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  I  re- 
we  have  every  thing  our  own  tvay,  and  verence  his  memory.  When  I  think 
gratify  our  proudest  aspirations  with-  of  the  sustained  mental  energy  he  ex- 
out  the  slightest  expenditure  of  toil  or  hibited  throughout  life ;  more  espe- 
time.  We  travel,  at  more  than  rail-  cially  when  I  call  to  mind  his  herculean 
way  speed,  along  a  road  smooth  as  a  exertions  made  in  old  age,  at  a  season 
bowling-green,  where  there  is  not  so  of  unaccustomed  gloom,  to  retrieve 
much  as  a  pebble  to  check  our  pro-  his  faUen  fortunes,  when  the  chances 
gress.  If  we  win  renown  as  conquer-  were  a  hundred  to  one  against  him  ; 
ors,  we  win  it  without  peril ;  if  as  of  his  stem,  gladiatoriiJ  wrestling 
scholars,  without  study ;  if  as  states-  with  despair ;  of  the  heroic  sacrifice 
men,  without  incurring  the  hostility  of  his  griefs  as  a  husband  to  his  sense 
of  faction.  Is  beauty  the  object  of  of  duty  as  a  man  and  a  citizen;  of  the 
our  ambition  ?  Lo,  the  loveliest  girl  prompt,  unhesitating  abandonment  of 
that  ever  <<  witched  a  world,*'  stands  A»>a//at  the  call  ofjustice,  and  this  from 
like  an  Houri  before  us,  waiting  but  no  feverish  impulse,  but  from  steady, 
the  word  to  fling  herself  into  our  fond  deq)-rooted  principle ;  of  his  perse- 
arms  I  Do  we  desire  to  become  pre-  yerance,that  nothing  could  divert  from 
eminent  as  poets?  We  become  so  its  object;  of  his  courage,  that  nothing 
without  a  struggle.  No  impertinent  could  daunt,  not  even  the  awful  hand- 
critic  breaks  the  charm  of  our  reverie,  writing  on  the  wall  which  had  already 
by  telling  us  that  our  rhymes  are  come  forth  to  warn  him  that  his  hour 
*' clotted  nonsense.'*  Fancy,  in  her  drew  nigh;  of  the  indomitable  power 
exceeding  complaisance,  sng^g^ta  no-  of  will  tliat,  like  the  setting  sun  on 
thing  but  what  nunisters  to  our  self-  some  majestic  ruin,  blazed  out  even 
love  and  indolence.  How  pdnfbl—  amid  the  stupor  of  dineasu^  «xA.  %ns^ 
how  disheartening — ^to  turn  from  these  pled  with  de&\ajcq  \a  iCi^<d\^X.  \&ni&»QN*\ 
sedactive  daj^drwoB,  to  the  dull^  Up*  •»irli«&  1  ^^^^  ^t  \bftM  ^vfii%%  A^^ 
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business^  and  each  timo  left  a  card^  handsome  pile  of  Bank  of  England 

by  way  of  refresher  to  his  memory.  notes. 

At  last^  when  he  had  almost  de«        Just  as  he  tamed  again  into  the 

spaired  of  success^  and  had  come  to  the  street,  he  unexpectedly  encountered 

determination  of  peremptorily  demand-  an  old  college  chum,  to  whom  he  im« 

ing  hack  his  manuscnpt,  his  fondest  parted  his  good  fortune  in  terms  of 

hopes  were  realized.     One  afternoon,  such  extrayagant   rapture,  that    his 

on  his  return  home  from  the  law  courts,  friend,  a  sedate  mathematician,  looked 

just  as  he  had  entered  his  chambers,  at  him,  not  without  a  suspicion  that  his 

the  postman*s  brisk  rat-tat  was  heard  intellects  were  impaired.     And  let  no 

at  his  outer  door ;  and  presently  his  one    blame    his    transports,    for   an 

clerk  made  his  appearance  with  a  let-  author*s  first  work — especially  if  it  be 

ter,  dated Street,  in  his  hand,  of  an  imaginative  character,  and  he 

Eternal  powers  I  what  were  the  young  who  penned  it  a  green  enthusiast— 
man*s  transports  on  perusing  the  con-  is  always  an  affair  of  prodigious  mo- 
tents  of  this  note!  The  communication  ment  in  his  estimation!  The  loyer 
was  from  the  publisher  to  whom  he  who  hears  liis  mistress  falter  out ''yes*" 
had  transmitted  his  romance  ;  and,  when  he  feared  she  was  going  to  say 
though  penned  in  a  dry,  terse,  and  ^*  no ;"  the  father,  who  sees  in  his  dar* 
business-like  style,  yet,  in  Charles's  ling  first-bom  the  reflection  of  himself, 
estimation,  it  teemed  with  the  elo-  even  to  the  snub-nose  and  unquestion* 
quence  of  a  Burke ;  for  it  was  to  the  able  squint ;  the  hungry  leader  of  op- 
effcct  that  his  tale  had  been  read  and  position,  who  finds  himself  suddenly 
approved ;  that  the  writer  acceded  to  transported  from  the  comfortless  re- 
his  terms ;  and  that,  if  he  would  favour  gion  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  speaker^ 
him  with  a  visit  at  his  earliest  conve-  to  the  Canaan  of  the  Treasury  Bench, 
nience,  he  would  give  him  a  cheque  for  fiowing  with  milk  and  honey;  the 
the  three  hundred  pounds,  and,  at  the  turtle-shaped  alderman,  who,  on  the 
same  time,  venture  to  suggest  a  few  glorious  day  of  his  metamorphosis  into 
trifling  alterations  in  the  manuscript,  a  lord-mayor,  hears  his  health  drunk 
which  he  thought  would  tend  to  m-  and  his  virtues  lauded  at  his  own  table 
crease  its  chances  of  popularity.  by  a  real  first  minister  of  the  crown  ; 

Charles  read  this  touching  billet  at  these,  even  in  the  height  of  their  ez- 

least  twice  over,  to  convince  himself  tasy,  feel  no  more  intense  gratifica- 

that  he  had  not  misapprehended  its  tion  than  does  the  young  unsophistl- 

import ;  and  then,  hurrying  out  into  cated  author  on  the  success  of  his  first 

the  street,  threw  himself  into  the  first  literary  enterprise.   But  how  changed 

cab  he  met,  and — as  might  have  been  the  scene,  when,  the  gloss  of  novelty 

anticipated— was  thrown  out  just  ten  worn  off,  he  takes  to  writing  as  a  task  I 

minutes  afterwards,  though  fortunately  The  instant  composition  becomes  a 

his  fall  was  attended  with  no  worse  mattier  of  necessity,  it  ceases  to  be  a 

consequences  than  developing  os  the  pleasure.     Fancy  flags,  and  must  be 

back  of  his  head  that  particular  bump  goaded  onwards  like    an    unwilling 

— namely,  conscientiousness — ^which,  steed ;  invention,  that  once  answered 

as  phrenologists  have  justly  observed,  readily  to  one*s  bidding,  stands  coldly 

is  so  invariably  found  wanting  in  the  aloof;  the  fine  edge  of  feeling  grows 

skulls  of  politicians.  dull ;  thought  refuses  longer  to  soar^ 

On  getting  on  his  leg's  again,  young  but  creeps  tamely,  instead,  along  the 
Meredith,  made  cautious  by  expe-  dead  fiatis  of  commonplace ;  and  the 
rience,  continued  his  joumey  on  foot,  mere  act  of  stringing  sentences  to- 
and  on  reaching  the  publisher's  shop,  gether  comes  to  be  the  most  thankless 
and  sending  in  his  name,  was  at  once  and  irksome  dmdgerv.  Charles,  how- 
ushered  into  the  august  presence.  The  ever,  had  not  yet  reached  this  pass.  At 
interview,  though  short,  was  Mghly  present  he  was  in  the  honeymoon  of 
satisfactory.      Charles   received    the  authorship. 

bibliopole's  compliments  with  becom-         After  strolling  about  some  time  with 

ingmodesty,ana  his  cheque  with  very  his  Cambridge  friend,  Charles  went 

visible  delight ;  andj  having  listened  back  to  his  chambers,  where  he  occUf 

to  his  suggestions,  ana  promised  to  g^ve  pied  himself  till  the  dinner  hour  in  pe- 

them  i£  due  consideration,  he  took  rusingScott'a&pleiid^TQiQai&i^^OVA 

his  leave,  and  posted  off  to  &  neigh-  Moriaiity  ;  an!aYDL\)kM  «^«i&Dk%«^\&^ 

bouriag  banker's,  where  he  presented  set  ia  ^et  «nd  ttoxm^^Vft  ^swrwjft^ 
Jus  cheque,  and  received  in  return  a    from  ita  modnslt  YMtov^**^  \»  v» 
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which  is  in  waiting  to  receive  as  on  the  with  a  view  to  reconciliation^  anj, 
groat  north  road.  .  Awaj^  awav  we  flinging  his  aged  arms  about  my  neck^ 
go,  swift  as  the  wind — sixteen  knots  formalh^  acknowledges  me  as  his  heir  ; 
an  hour  to  begin  with.  Scarcely  is  and,  after  introducing  me  to  all  his 
one  mile-stone  passed  ere  another  pops  titled  and  influential  acquaintance^ 
in  sight.  Trees  flit  by  us  as  if  they  dies,  as  if  on  purpose  to  give  me  an- 
were  running  for  a  wager.  Towns  other  shoye  up  ambition's  ladder,  and 
appear  and  disappear  like  phantoms,  leaves  me  a  tin-mine  in  Cornwall, 
A  county  is  scampered  across  in  an  shares  in  half-a-dozen  London  com- 
hour  or  so.  Ah,  there  is  another  panics,  and  upwards  of  thirty  tiiou- 
post-chariot  dashing  madly  along  in  sand  pounds  m  the  three  per  cents, 
our  rear  I  Go  it,  ye  rascals,  go  it—  Excellent-hearted  old  gentleman  ! 
or  rU  transport  ye  both  for  aiding  and  Here's  his  health  I 
abetting  in  abduction  I  Don't  be  nice  "  Adieu  now  to  literature.  My  hopes 
about  trifles.  If  you  run  over  an  old  expand  with  my  circumstances.  Who 
woman,  fling  her  a  shilling.  If  you  would  creep  when  he  could  soar  ?  or 
And  a  turnpike-gate  shut,  charge  content  himself  with  the  idle  flatteries 
like  a  Wellington,  and  break  through  of  the  drawing-room,  when  he  could 
it  i  If  the  fresh  horses  are  sulky  at  electrify  a  senate,  and  help  on  the  re« 
starting,  clap  a  lighted  wisp  of  straw  generation  of  an  empire  ?  My  destiny 
to  their  refractory  tails  1  Bravo  I  henceforth  is  fixed.  The  spirit  of  a 
Now  we  fly  again  I  '  Don't  be  alarm-  Demosthenes  swells  within  me — I  must 
od,  Leonora ;  the  little  boy  was  not  become  a  member  of  the  imperial 
hurt ;  the  hind- wheels  just  scrunched  legislature.  But  how  ?  There  are  no 
in  one  of  his  finger-muls — that's  all,  rotten  boroughs  now-a-days.  True, 
my  life  I  What,  still  agitated  ?'  *  Oh,  but  there  are  plenty  quite  fly-blown 
Charles,  we  shall  break  both  our  enough  for  my  purpose — so  hurrah 
necks — I'm  sure  we  shall!'  ^  And  if  for  St  Stephen's  I  Armed  with  a 
we're  caught,  my  sweetest,  we  shall  weighty  purse,  and  backed  by  a  host 
break  both  our  hearts — a  far  more  of  potential  friends  whom  my  literary 
agonizing  catastrophe.'  Behold  us  renown  and  handsome  fortune  have 
now  approaching  the  Border!  another  procured  me,  I  announce  myself  as 
hour,  and  wo  are  in  Scotland.  1  know  candidate  for  the  borough  of  A  ; 
it  by  the  farm-yard  cocks  who  are  one  make  my  appearance  there  in  a  style 
and  all  crowing  in  the  Scotch  accent,  of  befitting  splendour,  with  ten  pounds* 
What  village  is  that  right  ahead  of  worth  or  so  of  mob  huzzaing  at  my 
us  ?  Gretna,  as  I  live  1  And  yonder's  heels  ;  thunder  forth  patriotic  clap« 
the  Blacksmith's !  Then  Heaven  be  traps  on  the  hustings,  with  my  hand 
praised,  Leonora  is  mine !  Hip,  hip,  pressed  against  my  heart ;  shake 
hurrah !  Nine  times  nine,  and  one  hands  with  the  electors,  kiss  all  their 
cheer  more !  I  wives  and  daughters — and,  as  a  ne« 
*'  The  scene  changes.  Love's  first  cessarjr  consequence,  am  returned  by 
delirious  transports  have  subsided,  and  a  glorious  majority  to  Parliament 
ambition  resumes  the  ascendency.  A  "  Now  comes  my  crowning  triumph, 
little  love  is  sweet  and  palateable  On  the  occasion  of  some  discussion  of 
enough ;  too  much  makes  one  sick,  all-absorbing  interest,  I  enter  the 
It  is  like  living  on  lump-sugar  and  crowded  house,  and  catching  the 
treacle.  Tired  of  my  honey-suckle  Speaker's  eye,  just  as  I  am  in  toe  act 
cottage,  even  though  it  be  situated  in  of  getting  up  on  my  *  eloquent  legs* — 
a  valley  where  the  '  bulbul'  sings  all  as  Counsellor  Phillips  would  say^I 
night,  I  bring  my  equally  wearied  bride  prepare  for  a  display  that  shall  at  once 
with  me  to  the  metropolis.  The  news  place  me  in  the  front  rank  of  states- 
of  the  lion's  return  spreads  far  and  men  and  orators.  A  prodigious  sen- 
wide.  My  late  elopement  has,  if  sation  is  caused  by  my  assumption  of 
possible,  increased  my  popularity,— •  the  perpendicular.  A  buzs  goes  round 
especially  as,  during  my  rustication,  the  House  that  it  is  the  celebrated 
the  main  incidents  have  been  drama-  author,  Charles  Meredith,  who  is  about 
tized,andplayed  with  astounding  eflect  to  speak.  Peel  rubs  his  eyes,  which 
at  the  Adelphi.  Melted  by  such  in-  have  been  closed  for  the  last  half-hour 
disputable  evidences  of  my  sterling  by  the  irresistible  rhetoric  of  Humfr— 
celebrity,  my  old  father-in-law,  who  SheUi  ttcsiobW  loit  \a&  \xn^8i^-«B^ 
baa  been  sulking  erer  since  I  eyapo-  eacYi  Mr|^«x«\»  Vi^sX.  ^\  Q  \!AEfiSB£S.% 
rated  witb  bi$  pet  child,  sends  for  me    T«a  T»2d\e%  ^^  tu»^a  xss«»tow» 
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Part  I. 

Ask  yon  pale  mother  what  is  hallow'd  ground — 

And  she  will  tell  you,  by  the  falling  tear. 

And  gaze  of  silent  misery — His  here^ 

Where  mute  she  bendeth  o*er  a  grassy  mound. 

Here,  in  the  place  of  tombs,  a  lonely  spot 

Lies  fresh  and  green,  where  churchyard  yerdure  waves  ; 

Here  she  hath  nursed  a  lone  **  forget  me  not," 

With  which  to  hold  communion — not  of  graves. 

It  breathes  fond  whispers  of  a  beauteous  boy. 

To  whom  in  days  for  ever  past  she  clung. 

And  drank  heart-gladness  from  his  looks  of  joy. 

And  the  low  music  of  his  prattling  tongue. 

Who  smiled  her  own  sweet  smile,  and  look'd  her  love. 

And  filled  her  eyes  with  tenderness  profound ; 

He  was  her  light,  her  lion,  and  her  dove — 

Then,  deem  you,  can  one  spot  of  earth  be  found 

So  hadiow*d  to  her  heart  as  that  low  little'  mound  ? 

Ask  the  stem  patriot — and  he  lifts  his  eye 

To  the  rude  cairn  upon  the  mountain's  breast. 

Hid  by  the  heather  and  tlie  mantling  mist 

That  blends  it  with  the  cloud  sea  roll*d  on  high  ; 

And  loftily  he  answers,  *'  There — below. 

His  gallant  heart  is  laid  who  flung  the  tone 

Of  brave  defiance  to  the  invading  foe. 

And  made  those  bright  blue  hills  and  streams  our  own. 

Houseless  he  wandered  with  his  little  band 

*  Mong  yon  white  cliffs  that  stem  the  rolling  sea. 

And  knew  no  home  until  his  father-land 

Could  boast  its  sons  and  glorious  mountains  free. 

His  last  red  field  was  on  that  heathery  height ; 

Near  yon  grey  cairn  his  heart's  best  blood  was  shed  ; 

There  burns  for  aye  our  memory's  beacon-light. 

And  we  have  sworn  no  foeman's  foot  shall  tread 

Upon  that  hallow'd  spot — our  chieftain-father's  bed." 

Ask  the  lone  exile,  musing  by  the  shore 

Of  his  bleak  isle  of  friendless  banishment  :— 

He  deems  the  roll  of  ocean's  music  blent 

With  sounds  that  mate  not  with  the  billow's  roar — 

With  sounds  that  waft  his  spirit  by  their  spell 

To  a  far  isle  amid  the  western  seas. 

To  old  familiar  scenes  where  loved  ones  dwell ; 

The  well-known  cottage,  flowers,  and  streams,  and  trees, 

The  root- worn  ash,  where  whilome  he  had  hid. 

In  gleeful  joy,  from  prying  laughing  eyes ; 

The  hill  up  which  his  eager  steps  had  sped 

To  reach  the  bending  glory  of  the' skies ; 

The  bum  to  its  own  music  dancing  forth, 

That  imaged  oft  the  happy  bosom's  tmth 

Beam'd  from  young  eyes  in  boyhood's  hour  of  mirth  ;— 

All  blend  to  fill  that  tear  of  tender  rath  ; 

He  weeps  while  gazing  on  the  hallow'd  g;TO\md  oi  "j^ii^^. 
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Now  wandering  b^  some  old  and  rooted  hill—. 

Now  by  the  trophies  of  subduing  time 

Tracking  her  wayward  steps— before  him  rise 

The  hoary  solemn  pomps  of  Egypt's  pride^ 

That  frown  defiance  to  the  burning  skies. 

Millennial  piles  to  empire's  birth  allied — 

They  stand  the  giant  wrecks  of  Time's  devouring  tide. 


A  sense  of  power — a  feeling  of  the  vast — 

Of  hoar  antiquity  and  dim  decay — 

Of  might  misnamed  eternal,  swept  away— 

Hallow  those  tombstones  of  the  buried  past. 

But  virtue  owns  them  not  her  sacred  shrines. 

Nor  lingers  there  the  pilgrim— brightly  o'er  him 

Now  bends  the  holv  blue  of  Palestine, 

And  Jordan  rolls  his  silver  flood  before  him. 

An  herbless  desert  and  a  naked  rock— . 

An  humble  stream — a  citv's  ruin'd  wall. 

Slaves  crouching  'neath  the  proud  oppressor's  stroke ; 

And  this  b  Palestine  I — but  is  this  all  ? 

Is  thb  the  whole  for  which  Crusaders  flung 

The  fiery  cross  upon  the  Syrian  breeze  ? 

Is  this  the  whole  that  haughty  monarchs  strung 

To  scorn  for  Palestine  luxurious  ease. 

And  brave  the  Arab  lance,  the  desert,  and  the  seas  ? 

High  thoughts  are  blended  with  that  river's  flow. 

And  solemn  thoughts  are  clinging  round  that  hill ; 

Mysterious  thoughts  that  awe  the  pilgrim's  will. 

Brood  o'er  that  lakelet,  murmuring  faint  and  low. 

This  is  no  land  of  laughter  and  of  joy ; 

Sadness  hath  claimed  Judea  for  her  own ; 

Stem  desolation  works  her  wild  annoy. 

And  ruin's  dust  hath  mantled  Salem's  throne. 

The  sceptre's  gone — the  temple's  fretted  gold 

No  longer  beams  on  Zion.    David's  tomb 

Hath  miz'd  with  David's  ashes — o'er  their  mould 

Sweep  the  wild  Arab  and  the  dread  simoom : 

But  mystery  is  here.     These  skies  have  seen 

A  Mighty  One  on  those  blue  waters  stand ; 

The  footsteps  of  Omnipotence  have  been 

On  Carmel's  steep  and  Jordan's  golden  sand. 

And  left  the  impress  of  a  God  on  Judah's  holy  land  ! 
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THE  GODDESS  VENV8  IN  THE  MIDDLE  A0K8. 

BY  R.  M.  M1LKE9. 

Few  and  faint  are  the  historic  lights  celebrated  temples  of  Venus  were^ 
by  which  we  can  trace  the  victory  of  within  a  short  period^  dedicated  to  the 
Christianity  over  Heathenism.  The  Virgin  ;  and  the  same  substitution  » 
battle  was  fought  on  many  fields,  with  said  to  have  taken  place,  at  the  com- 
every  variety  of  weapon  and  ma-  mand  of  the  Empress  Helena,  in  the 
nocuvre,  and  was  protracted  by  many  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The 
an  obstinate  rcsbtance  long  after  the  deduction  of  Christian  rites  from  Pa« 
main  isisue  of  the  combat  was  decided,  gan  ceremonies  has  unfortunately  not 
It  was  in  the  sixth  century  that  St '  been  confined  to  the  detection  of  Po- 
Bcn edict  extingubhed  the  fire  on  pish  corruption,  but  has  been  extend- 
tlie  altar  of  Apollo,  on  Monte  Casino ;  ed  by  infidel  writers  to  some  of  the 
and  in  many  provinces  of  the  em-  vital  principles  of  our  religion.  But 
pire.  Pagan  worship  was  celebrated  though  this  principle  of  adaptation 
down  to  a  mui^h  later  date.  The  might  be  unscrupulously  acted  upon, 
temples  of  Diana  at  Treves,  and  of  it  was  accompanied  by  a  belief  which 
Venus  at  Magdeburg  (Parthcnopolis),  gave  the  greatest  distinctness  and 
have  been  recorded  as  of  the  last  to  be  energy  to  the  work  of  conversion  from 
deserted.  Charlemagne  destroyed  the  Heathenism.  This  was  the  plain  con- 
latter,  which  had  been  erected  by  Ger-  viction  of  the  demoniac  personality  of 
manicus,  and  built  a  church  to  St  each  of  the  Pagan  deities.  The  mo- 
Stephen  in  its  place.  But  far  deeper  notheism  of  the  Jews  does  not  seem  to 
into  the  middle  ages  than  this,  winds  have  prevented  that  people  from  re- 
the  thread  of  Pagan  tradition ;  and  garding  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  as 
even  in  this  our  time,  the  peasants  on  substantial  spirits  of  evil ;  and  there 
the  coast  of  old  Etruria  are  seen  an-  appeared,  perhaps,  to  be  doctrines  in 
nually  to  attach  a  gilded  bunch  of  Cbristianity,  which  rather  encouraged 
grapes  to  a  plough,  which  is  drawn  by  than  forbade  a  similar  conclusion.  The 
oxen  down  a  long  slope  to  the  sea,  a  Christian  who  was  liable  to  be  thrown 
propitiation  to  the  elemental  powers  to  the  beasts  for  refusing  to  sacrifice 
in  favour  of  the  harvest  and  the  vin-  to  Jupiter,  or  to  be  rent  asunder  by 
tage.*  It  was,  however,  by  a  simple  the  mob  for  scorning  a  bacchana- 
and  natural  process  that  the  sympa-  Han  rite,  was  not  likely  to  consider 
thiesof  the  people  were  frequently  de-  the  one  as  a  symbol  of  power,  or  the 
tached  from  the  old  faith,  and  asso«  other  as  a  device  of  the  fancy.  Poli- 
ciated  to  the  history  or  tradition  of  tical  considerations  might  enter  into 
the  new.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  the'  the  question  of  Christian  persecution. 
Preserver  was  readUy  re- consecrated  as,  in  after  times,  heresy  often  became 
to  the  Redeemer  of  mankind ;  and  treason  ;  and  the  people  might  be  in« 
even  the  play  upon  sounds  had  its  dignant  at  the  violation  of  their  ances- 
meaning  when  the  prophet  Elias  ap-  trad  customs,  or  the  invasion  of  their 
propriated  the  reverence  long  paid  to  festal  repose,  but  the  Chrbtian  under- 
Apolloas  the  sun.     In  Sicily,  eight  stood   not  thb;  *' their  gods  were 


*  Aa  English  gentleman  tnd  Mhobr  of  the  1 9th  century  profetsing  HettbeBitm  ttighl 
be  considered  a  burlesque,  but  there  is  everj  reason  to  believe  that  the  religious  profession 
of  Mr  Thomas  Taylor  was  much  rather  a  conceit  worked  up  into  a  belief,  than  an  affecta- 
tion of  siogularity.  Some  friends  of  ours  found  him  one  day  at  his  orisons,  uttering  his 
Evof  and  classical  ezclamationi  before  some  small  silver  statues;  and  in  a  note  to  Julian*! 
oration,  he  writes  thus,  *'  The  constrnetion  of  the  statues  of  the  gods  was  the  result  of  tbt 
most  consummate  theological  science,  and  from  their  apt  resemblance  to  divine  nature^ 
they  became  participants  of  divine  illumination.  Statues  resemble  life,  and  on  this  acoottnt 
they  are  similar  to  animals.  Statues,  through  their  babitttde  or  fitness,  conjoin  the  soda 
of  those  who  pray  to  them  with  the  gods  themselves.  Let  not  the  reader^  howa'f^t^  t«A.i^ 
found  this  scientific  worship  of  the  ancisnti  with  the  ^t)iy  pittn  ^  ^%  ^^«iSEtfi£«»^  ^^^'^^ 
clnBju9t!jr  adl§  it, " 
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devilSy  and   he  could  not   worship 
them.**    For  while  some  of  them  were 
powers  claiming  divine  honour,  which 
in  his  system  could  he  only  blasphemy, 
many  others  were  such,  that,  from  his 
own  high  moral  ground,  he  could  only 
look  upon  them  as  impersonated  sins. 
ThuSf  m  the  early  Christian  imagina- 
tion, the  goddess  Venus  stood  out  as 
the  yery  queen  of  devildom.     Chas- 
tity being  once  proclaimed,  not  a  high 
and  peculiar  yirtue^  but  an  essential, 
indispensable  requisite  of  the  Christ- 
ian character,  the  antagonist  appetite 
became  a  terrible  evil,  and  the  jpatro- 
ness  and  representative  of  it  in  the 
popular  mind  the  worst  of  demons. 
The  gods  of  Power  would  soon  find 
theoMelves  overcome :  One  had  come 
into  the  world  greater  than  they,  and 
they  must  bend  and  pass  away  before 
him;  but  unconverted  man  owned, 
and  would  ever  own,  the  reign  of 
Venus;  and  she  was  there  even  at* 
tempting  to  seduce  the  very  holiest. 
She  might  be  subdued  and  driven  from 
the  world  at  last»  but  not  as  long  as 
vice  was  in  the  breast  of  man,  open 
to  her  voice  and  ready  for  her  rule. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  Venus  is  the 
great  bond  between  Pagan  and  Chris- 
tian tradition;  no  Wonder  that  Au- 
Eistin  leaves  it  as  a  matter  not  for 
m  to  decide^  "  whether  Venus  could 
have  become  the  mother  of  JSneas  by 
the  embraces  of  Anohises**  {De  Civitat, 
J>€U  t,  $ec.  5) ;  or  that  Komman,  a 
learned  lawyer  of  the  17th  century, 
should  write  a  laborious  book  of  the 
hbtory,  adventures,  and  devices  of  Uiis 
subtle  devil. 

Venus  was  not  dead.  When  the 
yow  of  betrothal  recorded  before 
her  altar  was  violated  by  the  Chris- 
tian mother  of  the  Corinthian  maid, 
•he  eould  raise  from  the  ffrave 
the  broken-hearted  victim  of  the 
new  religion,  and  send  her  as  a  vam- 
pire to  drink  the  life-blood  of  her 
destined  bridegroom.*  She  could, 
too,  waylay  the  passionate  youth 
in  a  form^  of  surpassing  beauty,  and 
sedttce  him  into  marriage;  some- 
times, indeed,  to  be  foiled  by  superior 
necromantic  powers,  and  forced  back 
into  a  hideous  serpent  shapes  as  was 
the  Lamia  of  Greece ;  but  at  others  to 
i^etaia  her  inflHoaee  even  ailer  her 


deformity  was  revealed,  at  did,  la 
comparatively  later  days,  Melosins, 
the  wife  of  Count  Raymund  of  Poie- 
tiers,  who  was  the  fairest  of  mermaids. 
When,  again,  a  Christian  girl  in  Car- 
thage was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  an 
image  of  Venus,  and  £uieied  lierself 
like  it,  she  was  instantly  seised  by  the 
goddess  round  her  throat,  and  could 
take  no  food  for  seyen^  days  and 
nights.     She  said,  **  a  bird  came  to 
her  every  midnight  and  touched  her 
mouth  ;'*  and  she  was  only  relieyed  at 
last  by  the  solemn  funetiona  of  the 
Church  and  participation  in  its  sacnh 
ments. t   Even  when  her  open  worship 
was  utterly  driven  ttoxxL  the  face  of 
the  earth,  uie  magic  art  knew  where 
and  how  to  find  her.     She  still  had 
her  favourites  in  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion, plants,  many  of  whose  names  tes- 
tified to  whom  they  were  dedicated ; 
— Venus's  comb  (^Scandix),  Venns*s 
fly-trap    (^Vionaa  musdpula),  Ve- 
nus's   looking-glass    (^Ciimpanmla), 
maiden-hair    {Adianthum),   and  the 
mastic  shrub,  which  covers  with  its 
thicket  so  many  relics  of  hers  and 
other  fanes  on  the  old  Hellenic  hills. 
Over  the  sixth  day  of  the  week  she 
still   held    an   important   authority, 
making  it  in  general  belief  most  nn- 
propitious  to  mankmd,  althoi^h  cer- 
tain theologians  have  maintained  the 
contrary,  resting  on  the  facts  tliat  the 
Virgin  ascended  to  heaves,  and  Gra- 
nada was  taken,  on  a  Friday.     Astro- 
logy  determined  that  nnder  the  influ- 
ence of  Venus  it  was  fortunate  to  make 
love,  marry,  take  medicine*  and  ar- 
range your  wQL      The  formula  by 
which  Venus  is  cotyured,  after  a  ge- 
neral preface,  thns  continues  ^—"  Un« 
de  benedictum  est  nomen  Creatoris  in 
loco  sue,  et  per  nomina  Angelomm 
servlentium  in  tertio  exerdtu,  et  per 
nomen  ste^oi  quae  est  Venus,  et  per 
sigillum  ^us  quod  quidem  est  sanc- 
tum ;  et  per  nomina  prsedicta,  conjure,'* 
&c.,  &c.     The  spirits  of  Friday,  or 
impersonations   of  Venus,   appeared 
generally  in  the  following  forms:— 
a  king  with  a  sceptre  rtdii^g  on  a  ca- 
mel ;  a  maiden,  naked  or  gloriously 
attired ;  a  goat,  a  camel,  a  qove,  and 
a  green  or  white  vestment.     Still  the 
agents  of  this  unholy  ooosiiieree  fre- 
quented the  haunts  of  andeat  idolatry, 
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**  Then  shall  I  never,  never  see 

Thy  countenance  divine, 
Jesus !  that  died  in  vain  for  me, — 

Sweet  Mary,  mother  I  thine?" 

Now  forth  this  child  of  woe  had  gone 

Full  fourteen  days,  when,  lo ! 
The  staff  the  Pope  kdd  hand  upon. 

Began  to  bud  and  blow : 

Green  leaves,  and  flowers  of  perfect  white. 

The  very  growth  of  heaven  ; — 
Sure  witness  to  that  wretched  Knight, 

Of  all  his  sin  forgiven  I 

Oh !  far  and  wide,  o'er  earth  and  tide. 

Swift  messengers  are  sped. 
To  hail  the  sinner  justified. 

The  late  devoted  head. 

In  viun— in  vun  1    Straight  back  again 

He  bent  his  hopeless  way, — 
And  Venus  shall  her  Knight  retain 

Until  God's  judgment-day. 

Mysterious  end  of  good  remorse ! 

Strong  lesson  to  beware. 
Ye  priests  of  mercy !  how  ye  force 

Poor  sinners  to  despair. 

This  book  of  Komman*6,  to  which  penetrate  into  the  very  palace  of  the 

allusion  has  been  made,  may  deserve  Gnome  King  himself,  to  find  hidden 

some  further  notice.     The  title  is,  treasure,  or  into  the  mountain-cham- 

**  Mens  Veneris  ;  a  Wonderful  and  bers  of  the  Lady  Venus,   to  eiyoy 

Especial  Description  of  the  Notions  luxurious  delights.     In  fact,  there  u 

of  old  Heathen  and  Modern  Writers  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  go  to  hel]» 

with  regard  to  the  Goddess  Venus;  and  see  what  is  going  on  there.'* 

her  Origin,  Worship,  and  Queenly  But,  anxious  as  he  is  **  to  give  soma 

Abode  ;  and  the  company  she  enter-  book  to  the  students  and  lovers  of 

tains  there,  &c.  &c."  Frankfort,  1614.  nature,  to  amuse  their  minds,  and 


A  strange  work,  indeed,  for  the  world  veal  some  secret  phenomena,"  he  also 

to  sec,  after  Bacon  had  written.    But  protests,  that  **  God  is  his  witneM* 

our  good  jurisconsult  sets  about  his  that,  if  there  are  things  in  his  book 

investigation  in  the  true  old  legendary  which    all   reasonable   men   cannot 

spirit.     His  great  object  is  to  expose  believe  he   has   fabricated  no  lla« 

'*  that  cursed,  wicked  ape  of  God,  the  and  fables,  but  has  taken  them  all 

merry,  malicious  devil.**     He  is,  in-  on  the  authority  of  men  trust-wor- 

deed,  rather  perplexed  than  pleased  thy,  and  of  acknowledged  learning.** 

at  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  en-  And  we  are  bound  to  believe  him. 

terprise.    **  Mankind,*'  he  says  in  his  For,  after  a  most  delightful  farrago 

preface,  "  is  always  yearning  after  of   classical  and   mediseval  fancies^ 

something  new ;  but  now  there  is  no-  he  boldly  grapples  with  the  main 

thing  under  the  sun  which  they  have  question,  **  Num  fuerit  unquam  Dea 

not  thrust  their  heads  into ;  the  very  Venus?**  —  whether  there  ever  was 

stars  are  not  safe  from  them :   they  such  a  person  as  Venus  at  all  ?  and 

send  unheard-of  immense  Noah's  arks  handles  it  magnificently.     *' Venoi 

to  India,  to  see  what  the  antipodes  has  been  seen  among  men,  been  wor« 

in  the  under  world  are  about.     Like  shipped  by  them,  has  married  some  of 

gnomes,  they  climb  and  claw  into  the  them,  has  been  bom  and  has  died  with 

holes  of  the  hUls,  and  get  out  gold,  them»  &o.— ax«  itfA  ^«ei^  ii^  %t«A. 

and  sU  ver,  aad  adamant,  and  sapphire*  proof  ft  ol  Yiei  raSSili  "^    \^»^ak  ^«ch  \rQ» 

and  a  hundred  other  tine  names.  Soma  that  thew  w^^kM^Sm  Wft  u^^  A  ^«ci 
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An  unimagined  world  of  lounda  and  sightf  f«« 

Yet,  half  regretful  of  the  long  delay» 

He  joined  some  comrades  on  their  common  waj* 

The  Spring  was  mantling  that  Italian  land. 
The  Spring  I  the  passion-season  of  our  earth. 
The  joy,  whose  wings  will  nerer  all  espandr^ 
The  gladsome  tra?a]i  of  continuous  birtb,.^ 
The  force  that  leares  no  eraature  unimbued 
With  amorous  nature's  bland  inquietude. 

Though  those  hard  sons  of  tumult  and  bold  life, 
Little  as  might  be,  own'd  the  tender  po^er. 
And  only  show'd  their  words  and  gestnrat  ri£i 
With  the  benign  excitement  of  the  hour.^ 
Yet  one,  the  one  of  whom  this  tale  is  told. 
In  his  deep  toul  was  utterly  oontroU*d. 

New  thoughts  sprung  up  within  him — new  desires 
Opened  their  puiting  bosoms  to  the  sun ; 
Imagination  scattered  lights  and  firai 
0*er  realms  before  impenetrably  don  | 
His  senses,  energized  with  wondrous  might. 
Mingled  in  lusty  eontei|  of  ddlght. 

The  once  inspiring  talk  of  steel  and  steeds. 

And  famous  eaptidns,  lost  its  ancient  xest ; 

The  free  recital  of  chiTairous  deeds 

Came  to  him  vapid  as  a  thrice-told  Jett ; 

His  fancy  was  of  anffela  penanoe-bound 

To  eonToy  sprites  of  ill  through  heavenly  gvovad. 

The  first-love  vbion  of  those  azure  eyes. 
Twin  stars  that  blest  and  kept  his  spirit  eooi, 
Down  beaming  from  the  brazen  Syrian  skies. 
Now  seem'd  the  spectral  doting  of  a  fool,.^ 
Unweleome  visitants  that  stood  between 
Him  and  the  livelier  gloHes  of  tlie  scene. 

What  wanted  he  with  such  cold  monitors  ? 
What  business  had  he  with  tiM  past  at  all  ? 
Well,  in  the  pauses  of  those  clamorous  wan. 
Such  dull  endearment  aught  Ms  faeait  enlhrai# 
But,  in  this  universe  of  bUssfbl  ealm, 
He  had  no  pain  to  need  that  hnnely  balm. 

Occasion,  therefore,  in  itself  thouffh  slight 
He  made  of  moment  to  demand  hu  stay. 
Where  some  rare  houses,  in  tiie  dear  wfake  iiflU, 
Like  flakes  of  snow  among  the  verdure  lay  | 
And  bade  the  company  give  litde  iMed.- 
He  would  o*ertake  them  by  redoubled  speed. 

But  now  at  length  rasolyBd  to  8Mihfy 
The  appetite  of  beantv,  and  repair 
Those  toffpid  years  which  he  had  let  glide  hf, 
Uneooseious  of  the  powms  «i  earth  4od  m 
He  rested,  rovwl,  and  rested  while  he  quaflTd 
The  deepest  richness  ai^  sway  4naght 

Eve  aflter  eve  he  told  till  trailf  \wa3L 

They  should  advance  straAgbl  uoi^^vt^  ^^GL^dHa 
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Bj  whal  deep  memory  or  what  subtler  meiia 
Was  it,  that  at  the  moment  of  this  «ght. 
The  actual  past — the  statue  and  the  scene. 
Stood  out  befere  him  in  historic  light  7 
He  koew  the  glorious  imwe  bj  its  name^ 
VeuusI  the  Goddess  of  unholy  iWe. 

He  heard  the  tread  of  distant  generations 
Slowly  defiliDg  to  their  place  of  doom ; 
And  thought  how  men,  and  families,  and  nationt 
Had  trusted  in  the  endless  bliss  and  bloom 
Of  her  who  stood  in  deaolation  there, 
Unwoo'd  by  love  and  unreTered  by  prayer. 

Beanty  without  an  eye  to  gaze  aa  it, 
Faesiou  without  a  breast  to  lean  upon. 
Feelings  unjnat,  unseemly,  and  nnfit, 
Troubled  his  spirit's  high  and  happy  tone  t 
So  back  with  vague  imaginative  pam 
He  turn'd  the  steps  that  soon  retnm'd  again. 

For  there  henceforth  he  every  noon  reposed 
In  languor  self-sufflcient  for  the  day. 
Feeling  the  light  within  hia  eyelids  cloMd  t 
Or  peeping,  where  the  locust,  like  a  rayi 
Shot  through  its  crevice,  and  withoQt  a  sonod. 
The  ingect  host  enjoyed  their  airy  round. 

Day-dreams  give  sleep,  and  sleep  brings  dreams  anew ; 

Thus  oft  a  face  of  untold  tenderneu, 

A  cloud  of  woe,  with  heauty  glist'ning  through, 

Brooded  above  him  in  divine  distress, — 

And  sometimes  bowed  so  low,  as  it  wonld  try 

His  ready  lips,  then  vanUh'd  with  a  sigh. 
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Led  bj  that  troop  of  youthful  innocencet 
A  h»U  ho  travcncdi  up  whoM  heaven-topp'd  done 
Thick  vapours  of  delightful  influence 
Prom  gold  and  alabuter  altan  clonib> 
And  through  s  range  of  pUlar'd  chamben  pau'di 
Each  one  more  full  of  fatirie  thaa  Um  last. 

To  his  rague  gale  thoM  pM^Icd  walls  diadoMd 

Graces  and  graudean  moM  to  ftel  tiun  urn    . 

Celeadal  and  heroic  formi  eutnpoMd' 

In  many  a  frame  of  antique  poeajr ; 

But  whereioe'er  the  Boene  or  tale  might  fall. 

Still  Vsnui  wa»  the  tlwmc  and  orowa  of  alL 

There  young  Adsllii  K<mi'<l  ta  pUd  to  bar. 

Soon  by  a  iterner  nature  omcoBw ; 

There  Paria,  happy  hapleta  •rUlWi 

For  beauty  barter'd  kingdomt  nue>  and  Ihmm  \ 

Save  what  £neai  mciml  by  her  aiil. 

As  the  Didonian  wvod^ynqth  them  partrafBd. 

But  ere  lie  sMUi0ed  them  bafft  a  kdr  Mlar'tb 
In  lonff  white  robes  tn^wtiaal  amy  d. 
Though  on  her  face  aleiie  hi*  «««■  wm 
Which  weird  (UipreiitB  to  id*  Kind  oonYey'4 
For  every  fiMtNt«kw  could  tiiere  divine 
Of  the  old  maiUe  in  ttie  aylnn  ihiiBa. 

On  bis  bewilderamt  ahe  gevdy  amtMi 
To  his  confusion  ihe  benignly  spoke  t 
And  all  the  fean  that  stalled  op  ta  wild 
Lay  down  tubmissiTe  to  her  beauty's  yoke : 
It  was  with  him  as  if  he  saw  thraug'h  tears 
A  countenance  long-leved  and  Iwt  far  years. 

She  ask'd,  »  if  so  he  willed,"  tiie  stranger's  Ban*, 
And,  when  she  heard  It,  said,  "  Ihe  gallant  mwad 
Had  often  reach'd  her  on  the  wiw  of  feaw, 
Though  long  recluse  from  fertoni^a  n«isy  i>ouad| 
Her  lot  was  cast  in  loneUnessi  aad  yet 
On  noble  worth  her  woaaa-teart  was  set," 

Rare  is  the  fish  that  is  not  mesh'd  am^. 
When  Beauty  tends  the  silken  net  of  praise  j 
Thus  little  marvel  that  in  vaunting  strain. 
He  spoke  of  distant  deeds  and  brave  affrays. 
Till  each  eelf-gbtfons  AMgM  beoase  a^Mm 
For  her  to  woA  affaiBst  hlaa  taUa  hactt. 

Such  con 
Paused  ai 
InviaiUe 


Gigantic 
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Slov  paced  the  milk- white  ozeQ,  garlBD^ed; 
Torch- bearing  children  miagled  as  thejr  ran 
Gleaming  amid  the  elder  that  uphold 
Tripods  and  cups,  and  plates  of  chased  gold. 

But  then  he  marked  the  fiowen  were  colonrlesif 

Crisp-wither'd  bnog  the  honoarable  leave*. 

And  on  the  faces  sat  the  high  distress 

Of  those  whom  Selfsustaiaa  when  Fat«  bereaves; 

So  gazed  he,  wondering  how  that  pomp  woidd  eloiej 

When  the  dream  changed,  but  not  to  Us  repoM. 

For  Dotr  he  was  within  his  father's  halt. 

No  tittle  changed  of  form  or  furniture, 

But  all  and  each  a  grave  memorial 

Of  youthful  da;a,  too  careless  to  endnre,~. 

There  was  his  mother's  house  wife- work,  and  there. 

Beside  the  fire,  his  grandame's  crimson  chair ; 

Where,  cowering  low,  that  ancient  woman  laX, 
Her  bony  fingers  twitching  on  her  knee. 
Her  dry  lips  mutt' ring  fast  he  knew  not  what. 
Only  the  sharp  convulsion  could  he  see  ) 
But,  as  he  look'd,  he  felt  a  conscience  dim 
That  ehe  was  urging  God  in  prayer  for  him. 

Away  in  trembling  wretchedness  he  tumedf 
And  ho  was  in  his  leman's  arms  once  more; 
Yet  all  the  jewell'd  cressets  were  out-burned  j 
And  all  the  pictured  walls,  so  gay  before, 
Show'd,  in  the  glimmer  of  one  chotung  lamp, 
Blotch'd  with  green  mould  and  torn  by  filthy  damp. 
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Never  ag'ain  thftt  dear  and  duirerona  landi 
So  fraah  with  all  her  weight  of  time  and  stoir, 
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FASCICULUS  THE  ELEVENTH. 

'*  By  my  troth  I  care  not— a  miui  can  die  but  once— we  owe  God  a  death  \  I'll  oa*«r 
mind  :  au't  be  ray  destiny,  so,  an*t  Im  not,  so.    No  roan's  too  good  to  serve  his  prteea, 
which  way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this  year  is  quit  for  the  next."— SBAKBPflams. 


bmr  a  btit 
Ictttgd 


"  Wonderful  arc  the  works  of  na- 
ture^"  as  Mick  Moptaguo  observed  to 
me>  on  emerging  from  the  puppet- 
show. 

So  they  are,  to  be  sure — and  so  is 
the  far-famed  city  of  Westminster. 

The  far-famed  city  of  Westminster, 
as  every  fool  knows,  has  a  famous 
abbey.  Now  this  famous  abbey,  in 
days  of  yore,  was  a  sanctuary  for 
thieves,  robbers,  murderers,  and  other 
pious  reprobates,  who  took  to  their 
neels  as  soon  as  pursued  by  the  myr- 
midons of  the  law ;  and,  once  they 
laid  violent  hands  upon  the  hem  of 
some  old  monk*s  garment,  or  got  into 
the  sanctuary,  as  this  sink  of  perdition 
was  called,  they  were  forthwith  as 
safe  as  the  church,  and  snapped  fingers 
at  the  constable  —  provided  always 
they  had  money  wherewith  to  fee  ttie 
monks,  in  default  of  which  they  were 
incontinently  pushed  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  delivered  over  to  the  officers 
of  justice.  This  refuge  of  atrocious 
criminals  tended,  no  doubt,  greatly  to 
the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  and  ma- 
terially eohanced,  in  those  days,  the 
respectability  of  Westminster. 

There  was  another  class  of  semi- 
clerical  scamps,  who  flourished  in  these 
days,  and  in  this  neighbourhood,  call- 
ed Palmerins,  or  Palmers,  most  re- 
verend rascals,  who,  with  a  scrip  on 
their  shoulders,  a  scallop  in  their  hats, 
and  peas  (boiled)  in  their  shoes,  went 
blackguarding  round  the  country, 
under  pretence  of  selling  Saracen's 
heads,  cut  off  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
other  relics — begging,  moreover,  what 
they  could  beg,  borrowing  what  they 
could  borrow,  and  stealing  what  they 
could  steal ;  and  this  they  did,  as  all 
scamps  of  their  persuasion  do,  for  the 
love  of  God. 

The  sanctuary  has  been  abolished— 
the  monks  have  been  sent  to  the  tread- 
mill— the  most  dreadful  punishment 
that  could  possibly  be  inflicted  upon 
their  reverences — and  the  palmerins 
have  gone  to  a  tropical  climate,  which 
/  only  indicate  as  the  antipodes  of  \\\e 


Holy  Land ;  nor  would  any  body  be 
a  whit  the  wiser  concerning  the  paU^ 
mers,  or  palmerins,  were  not  the  htm- 
let,  or  collection  of  houses  appro- 
priated peculiarly  to  them,  called  and 
known  as  Palmerin's  or  Palmtr's 
Village  to  this  very  day. 

Of  all  the  human  barrows  in  and 
about  London,  there  is  not  one  com- 
parable, in  its  way,  to  Palmer*i  Vil- 
lage, into  which  I  followed  my  fair 
little  guide,  under  an  archway  not 
much  more  than  four  feet  high,  dose 
to  the  mouth  of  which  stood  a  steam- 
engine  of  peculiar,  and  to  me  incom- 
prehensible, construction  —  the  en- 
gineer uttering  at  intervala  a  ihort 
and  rapid  guttural  sound,  which  1 
then  conceived  to  be  a  wamiag  to 
passengers  to  avoid  the  engine^  bnt 
which  more  matured  ezperienco  hu 
informed  me  is  simply  an  annouaec- 
ment  to  the  nobility,  gentry,  his 
friends,  and  the  public,  that  his  stcan* 
ing  apparatus  contains  "  baked  talent 
a  halfpenny  a  piece — all  hot — all  hotl'^ 

For  the  information  of  the  cniioai 
in  such  matters,  who  may  be  induced 
by  my  description  to  essay  the  won- 
ders of  Palmer's  Village,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  observe,  that,  at  the  fortlier 
end  of  the  tunnel,  or  archway,  afore- 
said, is  a  step,  over  which  new  comen 
are  apt  to  break  either  their  shtti 
or  noses,  which  accident  is  facetiood|y 
called  by  the  villagers  paying  yoor 
footing.  When  your  footing  b 
thus  paid,  by  your  footing  being  lostf 
you  emerge  into  an  alley  or  avenM^ 
fifteen  inches  wide,  or  tbereabontib 
affording  room  for  one  person,  and  ne 
more,  to  pass  along,  and  fenced  on 
either  side  with  old  barrel  staves,  bro- 
ken iron  hoops,  and  rotten  paling  of 
every  variety  of  scantling.  Within 
the  fence,  on  either  side  this  path-— 
which,  I  should  have  observed,  is 
neither  paved,  nor  flagged,  nor  Uti^ 
mini  zed,  but  simply  one  aboriginal 
puddle  from  end  to  end — are  arrangaA 
the  gardens  of  the  reFpoctivo  tene* 
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omitted  from  the  line  of  palisade  for  nail,  a  tea-kettle,  and  a  smoothin^w 

the  coavenieDce  of  pigs  and  tenantry,  iron,  made  up  the  oetensihle  furniture 

No  gardens,  I  am  sure,  from  the  hang-  of  the  apartment.     I  sat  down,  while 

Jng  gardens  of  Bahvlon,  to  the  gin-  the  little  girl  proceeded  to  get  a  light* 

drinking  gardens  of  White  Ck>nduit  upon    the   patch-work    quilt,   which 

House,  can  exhibit  in  the  same  space  served  admirably  as  an  ottoman,  and 

(jtwo  ^ards  square  each)  the  variety  of  began  to  meditate  in  what  particular 

ingenious  devices  that  ornament  the  line  of  life  I  should  proceed  to  make 

gardens  of  Palmer*s  Village.     A  bit  my  fortune  in  splendid  London.  That 

of  any  thing  green  is  the  only  deficiency  I  should  make  my  fortune,  and  that  in 

observable,  but  this  is  supplied  by  a  cu-  less  than  no  time,  I  never  doubted^as 

rious  artistical  arrangement  of  puddle-  who  ever  did,  who  has  read,  with  the 

holes,  dung -heaps,    cabbage  stalks,  attention  it  deserves,  the  interesting 

brick-bats,  and  broken  bottles.  The  te-  history  of  Whittington  and  his  Cat  f 

nements  attached  are  like  nothing  on  The  lady  of  the  house,  having  packed 

the  face  of  this  world  but  themselves^  up  her  China  oranges,  and  other  fo« 

a  sort  of  half-breed  between  hovel  and  reign  fruits,  and  also  having  disposed 

wigwam,  with  the  least  trace  of  cot-  of  the  last  of  her  stock  of  roasted  ches- 

tage  mnoing  in  the  blood.  There  are  nuts,  at  a  dreadful  sacrifice,  *'  to  close 

two  stories,  with  two  windows  to  each,  sales,'*  came  home  at  last,  bringing  our 

in  the  face  of  these  extraordinary  vil-  intended  supper,  consisting  of  a  pound 

lage  edifices — ^the  window  containing,  and  a  half  of  live  eels — in  her  pocket* 

on  an  average,  three  old  hats,  one  and  dbpatched  little   Bridget  upon 

flannel   petticoat,  and   two  patched  an  errand,  for  a  ha'p*orth  of  loose 

panes  of  glass^each  ;  there  was  also  sticks  and  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of 

to  each  house  a  doorway,  and  some  coals.     Loose  sticks,  I  may  as  well 

had  an  apology  for  a  door.  apprise  the  ignorant  reader,  are  nd- 

Yoa  are  not  to  suppose  that  there  ther  more  nor  less  than  the  ligneous 

exists  only  one  avenue  through  Pal-  relics  of  the  woodcutter,  after  making 

mer*s  Village,  or  one  only  straggling  up  his  tidy  bundles  for  sale.     This  re- 

Btreet  of  the  tenements  above  men-  fuse  is  orored  to  the  poor  at  the  close 

tioned.     There  are  as  many  avenues,  of  the  day*s  work,  and  sold,  as  every 

lanes,  holes  and  bores,  as  there  used  to  earthly  good  gift  is  in  London,  from 

be  in  the  catacombs— houses  huddled  principalities  and  territories,  down  to 

upon  houses,  without  regard  to  dis-  the  sediment  of  their  cisterns  and  the 

cipline  or  good  order ;  in  short,  were  dirt  of  their  streets — from  turtle  and 

1  a  magistrate,  I  should  feel  inclined  turbot,  to  stale  sprats  and  stinkindf 

to  read  the  riot  act.  Palmer's  Village  mackerel — from  pine-apples  and  tru&> 

being  strictly  within  the  spirit  and  fles,  at  half  a-guinea  an  ounce,  to 

meaning  of  that  enactment — a  neigh-  chickenweed  and  turnip  tops,  at  a  far- 

bourhood  tumuUuously  assembled !  thing  the  fistful. 

The  houses,  individually,  look  as  if  The  coals  and  loose  sticks  having 
they  deserved  to  be  fined  five  shillings  been  procured  without  much  difficulty 
every  man  jack  of  them,  for  being  — there  being,  in  truth,  no  difficulty 
drtmk.  They  had  evidently  been  up  whatever,  in  this  metropolis,  in  pro- 
all  nifi^ht,  and  wore  an  intoxicated  and  curing  any  thing  you  may  want,  if  you 
disorderly  look,  which  no  well-regu-  havemoneyready  in  yourhandtopay 
latcd  and  respectable  tenement  would  for  it,  civility  only  excepted--the  fnr- 
disgrace  himself  by  being  seen  in.  ing-pan  was  put  in  rec^uisition,  the 
Stooping  under  the  rotten  paling,  I  live  eels,  seeing  that  their  variegated 
was  at  length  received  into  one  of  the  contortionB  procured  them  no  respite, 
most  taterdemalionized  mansions,  and*  submitted  quietly  to  be  fried  out  of 
having  picked  my  way  up  a  worn-out  existence.  A  quart  of  small  beer 
stair  to  the  two-pair  back^a  miserable  was  sent  for,  and  the  little  party,  the 
place,  wherein  a  counterpane  of  patch-  live  eels  alone  excepted,  began  to  show 
work,  spread  over  a  litUe  straw  npon  that  animated  twinkle  of  the  eye,  and 
the  ground,  a  broken  chair*  a  stool*  gratified  expansion  of  countenance,  that 
three  bars  of  nail  rod  stuck  in  the  not  nnusnally  is  expressed  upon  the 
ehimney  by  way  of  grate*  with  a  Ut  physiognomy  of  a  hungry  customer* 
ofthe  same  material  to  serve  for  poker,  who  expects  soroethin^  ^^>  'vbA^ 
a  frving-pan,  a  salt  herruag  and  a  half*  luiows  wVk«te  lo  '^^XKU  *t\v«  ^^^^^^?^ 
peifonted  tbroagb  the  optics*  npon  a    being  at  \en|s|Av  d^M^^oaa^)  ^t^^>  \m^% 
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fairly  and  jealously  apportioned,  by 
our  hospitable  entertainer,  in  four 
nearly  equal  portions,  or  "  halves," 
ffhich  were  consumed  in  much  less  time 
than  I  take  to  tell  it.  Bridget—little 
Bridget.  1  should  say,  that  young  lady's 
admirable  mother  being  known  in 
Palmer's  Village  as  "  the  Bridgets- 
having  begun  to  put  away,  and  the 
couple  of  plates  and  brace  uf  saucers, 
which  had  stood  us  instead  of  a  service 
of  plate,  haviug  been  washed,  the 
elder  Biidget,  gazing  at  mo  with  an 
expression  of  countenance,  such  as  one 
puti  on  when  regarding  some  rare  and 
curious  animal  new  caught,  broke  out 
in  full  flood  with — 

"  Arrah!  now.  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us,  what  brought  you  here  at  all, 
alannah?*' 

"  1  came  here  to  get  something  to 
do,"  said  I — '*  to  better  myself.*' 

"  To  better  yerself?  AnMsitfallin' 
down  dead  in  the  could  streets  wid  the 
hunger  ye  call  betterin*  o*  yerself? 
Have  ye  ever  a  trade,  honey  ?" 

"  The  devil  a  trade,"  said  I,  with 
as  much  carelessness  as  I  could  as- 
sume. 

*•  Nor  no  money?" 
"  Not  a  cross,'    replied  I,  diving 
into  my  penniless  pockets,  after  the 
manner  of  the  factory-boy. 

•*  Nor  any  body  to  look  to  yees?" 
enquired  the  lady  of  Seville. 
"  Nobody  but  myself." 
««  Oh  I  wirra —  oh !  wirra —  oh !  wir- 
rasthriic — my  poor  boy — my  poor 
boyl"  began  the  Cork  woman,  wring- 
in;^  her  b;inds,  poking  down  her  head 
between  hor  knees,  moving  her  person 
backwards  and  forwards  with  a  motion 
not  at  all  unlike  a  bumboat  rolling  at 
anchor,  and  commencing  one  of  those 
"unearthly  and  barbarous  yells,  which 
the  learned  and  cultivated  old  Irish 
let  out  at  times  of  distress  and  lamen- 
tation ;  a  practice  which,  in  this  poor 
iroman*s  case,  was  really  indicative  of 
concern,  and  therefore  less  abhorrent 
to  my  feelings  than  the  hired  yells  of 
tho  mercenary  savages  who  follow 
funerals,  proclaiming  to  tho  oars  of 
tho  whole  country  round  that  they  aro 
neither  more  nor  less  than  wild  beasts 
howling  in  the  wilderncs.?. 

My  landlady  kept  undulating,  howl- 
ing, and  wirrast ruing,  for  at  least  an 
hour  hy  Westminster  clock—a  most 
satU factory  rxjjrcshion,  no  i\oubt,  nt 
hor  dc-iro  for  the  success  of  a  yowng 
Irish  adYcntiirer,  bnt  not  quite  so  gra- 


tifying to  my  feelingly  howled  oTer  ia 
this  manner,  as  if  I  had  been  no  better 
than  a  lost  mutton. 

When  her  lungs  were  quite  gone, 
and  she  had  arrived  at  that  state  of 
pulmonary  exhaustion  which  the  fa- 
culty are  in  the  habit  of  expressing 
scientifically  by  the  strictly  profes- 
sional periphrasis  of  *'  bellows  to 
mend,"  the  orange- woman  expressed 
a  decided  opinion,  that  a  little  drop  of 
cream  of  the  valley  would  do  Iter  all 
the  good  in  tho  world,  enquiring  of 
your  humble  servant  in  the  same  breath, 
whether  1  had  ever,  in  mj  life,  tasted 
cream  of  the  valley*  I  revolTed  in  my 
own  mind  all  the  lacteoiis  nodiflca- 
ticms  that  had  ever  traversed  mj  oeso- 
phagus, as,  for  instance,  curds  and 
whey,  strawberries  and  cream,  ped- 
lar's cream,  iced  cream,  cream  cheese^ 
milk  punch,  Glasgow  ditto,  sack  pos- 
let  —  all  other  milks  and  creams 
moreover,  whereof  the  didryman  knows 
less  than  the  perfumer,  such  as  cold 
cream,  milk  of  roses,  and  the  like- 
Irish  white  wine  I  thought  of»  and 
buttermilk — but  was  at  last  fairly 
driven  to  confess  that  I  was  innocent 
of  the  flavour  of  cream  of  the  valley. 

**  Arrah,  do  ye  know,  at  all  at  all, 
what  it  is,  ye  gommaugk  f*  enquired 
the  orange- woman,  indignantly. 

"  No,  indeed,  ma*am,**  replied  I, 
abashed  at  the  limited  extent  of  iny 
lacteous  information. 

"  Why  thin,"  said  my  hostess,  rap- 
turously _<*  'tis  nothinff  at  all  but  the 
sweetest  of  mountain  aew,  wid  roses 
and  lilies  in  it ! " 

"  Good  heavens  1**  exclaimed  1> 
licking  my  lips ;  "  then  It  mnst  be 
nectar,  indeed." 

Little  Bridget  was  quickly  die- 
patched  for  a  quartern  of  this  precioi^s 
fluid,  and  returned  in  less  than  five 
seconds — live  where  you  will  in  Lon- 
don, the  public-house  is  always  next 
door  but  two — ushering  in  a  rather 
elderly  lady,  with  a  compressed  lip 
and  severe  eye — a  lady  formal! j  intro- 
duced to  mo  as.  Mrs  Spikins,  what 
lived  in  the  two-pur  front,  and  took 
in  washing.  Little  Bridget  set  about 
scouring  the  chair  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  this  ladyt  who  amused  lier- 
self,  in  the  Interval,  in  discussing  the 
cream  ot  the  valley  with  our  hostess, 
that  very  di«cnssion  being,  to  say  the 
\Tw\\\,  \W  c^ule  vurposo  she  had  in  riew 
^^viT  \  i«v^\xi^v\\c\^^«tA<«Va«  that 

\\m.>  l^T«^\TD^3^•vrJ  wt«vtb\w^  «Cw^l\«E^ 
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ing  of  her  neighbour  had  by  no  means  mo  being  to  repose  "heads  and  puints*' 

noted  80  attractively  as  the  magnet  of  on  the  outside  of  the  patchwork  qiiilf, 

a  quartern  of  ^in.  whereon  I  laid  myself  down  to  rest 

Gin  1  cheap  luxury  of  the  labourer  accordingly^  regretting  much  that  tlio 

in  London— sweet  solace  of  the  la-  Londoners  would  bo  uuablo  to  avail 

bourer's  wife — mother's  milk  of  the  themselves  of  my  transcendent  talenU 

lAbourer*8  child!     Gin!    to  procure  until  the  following  day,  and  fully  de- 

thce,  what  will  not  mechanics  do,  and  turmined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 

what  will  not  their  wives  consign  to  any  employer  who  would  not  cumo 

the   disinterested   keeping   of  '<  my  down  with  a  handsome  salary,  triMt 

uncle  I*'    Gin  1  thou  pallid  demon,  re-  mo  as  one  of  the  family,  and  give  me 

fleeting  thy  hideousness  in  every  face  a  share  in  the  business, 
we  meet— slow  poison  thun,  but  sure        The  grey  dawn  of  morning  was  be- 

— how  many  thousands    of   hapless  ginning  to  appear^  when  I  started  from 

wretches  hast  thou  consigned  to  an  my  dreams  of  Icrt^d  mayors  and  gold 

early  and  unpitied  grave !  chains,  bags  of  money,  ribs  of  roast* 

Mrs  Spikins  seemed  to  consider  the  beef,  and  1  know  not  what  other  deli- 
pallid  demon  a  very  choice  spirit,  and  cacies,  and  prepared  to  make  a  tour  of 
sipped  and  gossippcd,  and  gossipped  the  newspaper  offices^  preliminary  to 
and  sipped,  until  more  than  two  quart-  fixing  on  some  light  and  profitable 
ems>  or  three  cither,  of  tho  mountain  business — light,  because  I  had  a  natu- 
dcw,  with  roses  in  it,  had  evaporated  ral  and  instinctive  antipathy  to  work 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Myunfor-  "—and  profitable,  because  I  had  a 
tunate  condition,  and  hardly  less  fortn-  natural  and  instinotive  fondness  for 
nate  prospects,  formed  a  not  inconsi-  money.  In  shorty  a  sinecure,  I  con* 
derable  topic  of  discourse  between  Mrs  eluded,  would  be  just  the  thing  for  my 
Spikins  and  my  landlady — a  thousand  money,  and  came  to  the  conelusiou 
modes  of  livelihood  being  proposed  to  that,  if  there  was  a  slnecurist  adver* 
me,  and  abandoned,  A'oni  their  impos-  tised  for  in  any  of  the  morning  paper«» 
aibility,  as  soon  as  mooted.  At  last,  I  would  start  ofi',  and  offer  my  ser- 
Mrs  Spikins,  slapping  both  legs  with  vices  on  the  spur  of  tho  moment.  As 
both  hands,  and  expanding  her  llpless  1  walked  through  the  streets  on  my  way 
mouth,  grinned  a  declaration  of  dli-  towardatlie  Strand — (which  I  expected 
covery,  and  protested  that  she  knew  a  to  find  a  smooth  pebbly  bcarh»  with 
wrinkle  that  would  make  my  fortune,  bathing-boxes  and  fiahing- boats  lying 
This  being  the  very  object  most  at  all  about,  enlivened  by  groupa  of  Uttle 
heart,  I  implored  the  lady  what  took  bare-legged  urchins  wading  in  search 
in  washing  to  keep  me  no  longer  in  of  slirimps) — the  sons  of  labour  were 
suspense  ;  whereupon  the  lady  in-  hastening  in  all  directions  to  the  com- 
formed  mc,  that  somebody  had  told  mencement  of  their  daily  toil — tho 
some  other  body  a$  told  her,  that  at  milk- man  sent  forth  his  peculiar  cry 
all  the  daily  newspaper  offices  through-  — and  the  little  half-naked  chimner- 
out  the  metropolis,  the  advertisements  sweepers,  bare-legged  and  black,  emft- 
were  exhibiteii  gratis,  and  that,  if  I  ted  <<  sw — e-i-e--p,**  with  a  mclan* 
got  up  betimes,  and  went  round  from  choly  that  struck  mo  to  tho  heart.  I 
one  to  the  other,  I  should  surely  see  will  not  fatigue  the  reader  with  tho 
something  to  suit  me  to  a  nicety.  difliculties  I  encountered  in  finding 

It  was  now  long  past  midnight,  and  my  way  to  the  newspaper  ofiiees — his 

thccreamof  the  valley  being  all  gone,  experience  of  a  first  visit  to  London 

the  lady  what  took  in  washing  having  will  supply  him  amply  with  tender  re* 

also  gone  tho  moment  that  the  cream  collections  of  his  own  exploratory  an* 

of  the  valley  aforesaid  was  flilly  dis-  noyanees— let  it  be  enough  that  the 

cussed,  there  seemed  nothing  fbr  it  but  newspaper  office  was  opened  at  las't^ 

to  go  to  bed,  which  we  accordingly  did,  and  a  copy  of  the  paper,  reeking  from 

in  manner  and  form  following : — Lit-  the  press,  having  been  pasted,  by  a 

tie  Bridget  having  disrobed  behind  the  dirty  devil,  upon  a  sheet  of  brown 

chair,  clipped  under  the  counterpane,  paper  in  the  outer  office  or  counting* 

Bridget  the  great  then  unloosed  her  house,  for  the  convenience  of  persons 

dresses  and  decorations,  as  far  as  de*  advertising,  I  was  permitted  gratui* 

ccncy  would  permit,  put  out  the  rush-  tonsly  to  coutuU  V^  laxst^,    \  ^ma^ 

light,  and  turned  in  with  her  daughter;  for  lome  i&VDraSuM*  Vel  v^ms^va  %»>- 

the  onljr  uaaigemmkt  practieaUe  for  tonUbntfA^  tX  «h*  ^wX  >Na^w«  «>a^ 
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extraordinaxy  diyersity  of  the  an* 
nouncements,  from  the  first  ship  for 
Madras  and  Calcutta,  which  formed 
the  advanced  guard,  down  to  the  plain 
cook,  who  could  have  a  tweWemonth's 
character  from  her  last  place ;  or  the 
valet,  who  could  dress  hair,  air  lap* 
dogs,  and  had  no  ohjection  to  town  or 
country.  I  was  there  informed,  that 
if  the  relatives  of  Mugging,  who  was 
born  in  the  year  1701,  and  was  not 
unreasonably  supposed  to  be  defunct, 
would  apply  to  Figgins,  attorney-at- 
law,they  (the  Mugginses,  to  wit)  would 
hear  of  something  to  their  advantage ; 
and  that  if  Higgins,  who  ran  away  from 
home,  having  first  broken  the  till,  and 
carried  off  his  father*s  loose  change, 
would  return  to  his  disconsolate  pa- 
rents, all  would  be  forgiven,  and  he 
would  be  afforded  an  early  opportu- 
nity of  breaking  the  till  a  second  time, 
and  running  away  as  before.  Next 
came  awful  announcements  of  sales, 
under  decrees  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery — lodgings  to  let  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  every  lodging  of 
them  being,  curiously  enough,  exaotly 
within  five  minutes*  walk  of  a//  the  pub* 
lie  offices — boarding-houses,  musical 
and  select,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Russell  Square ;  every  boarding* 
house  out  of  the  United  States  being 
in  this  vicinity,  and  no  other,  where 
one  lady  or  one  gentleman,  or  a  gen- 
tleman and  his  wife,  or  a  wife  and  her 
gentleman,  or  two  sisters,  or  two  bro- 
thers, or  three  or  more  twins,  or  a 
limited  or  unlimited  number  of  select 
ladies  or  gentlemen,  might  be  received 
into  a  corresponding  number  of  va- 
cancies, at  all  prices,  from  fifteen  shil- 
lings  a- week  to  fifty,  extras  not  inclu- 
sive. Sir  John  Brute,  I  observed, 
informed  tradesmen  and  the  public, 
that  "  he  would  be  accountable  for  no 
debts  that  might  be  contracted  by  his 
wife.  Lady  Brute,  she  having  left  his 
house  without  any  provocation  what- 
ever." Her  ladyship,  in  the  adver- 
tisement immediately  following,  **  re* 
quests  the  public  to  suspend  their 
judgment  upon  the  circumstances, 
until  she  is  sufficiently  recovered  from 
the  dreadful  beating  received  from  her 
drunken  spouse,  to  lay  the  partlcuUff 
of  her  connubial  felicity  before  them.** 
The  landlord  of  the  Cat  and  Compasses, 
Littie  Cow  Cross  Street,  Smithfield, 
in  forma  Mr  Erasmus  Twig,  ihatU\\Q 
(Twig)  does  not,  within  three  caiieii- 
dar  daj9,  pay  bis  bill  9X  the  Cat  itnd 


Compasses,  his  portnianteaiiy  with  the 
contents,  will  be  sold  to  defray  ezpeiiMi 
— which  announcement,  when  Twif 
beholds,  he  is  ready  to  burst  with 
laughing,  well  knowing  that  the  de- 
voted portmanteau  contuna  nothing 
more  saleable  than  brick-bats  andstv- 
dust.  Next  came  announcemeDts  for 
sale  of  heroic  horses,  who  will  rather 
die  than  run — all  and  singular  beiof 
the  genuine  property  of  a  gentleman 
—horse-chopper,  understood. 

There  was  an  announcement  from 
Morison,  the  pilUmonger,  informing 
a  discerning  public  how  many  of  his 
agents  had  been  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter, and  how  much  his  poison 
was  to  be  had  for  per  bushel — there 
were  also  numerous  puffing  rhodo- 
montades  from  other  unhanged  quacks. 
I  observed,  that  **  a  surgeon  was  re- 
quired for  a  free  pauper  (!)  emigrant 
ship,  bound  for  Botany  Bay — he  would 
be  accommodated  with  a  passage  out, 
but  not  home — would  not  be  required 
to  go  aloft,  but  expected  to  take  his 
turn  at  the  pumps — no  wages — a  fel- 
low of  the  college  of  physiciaiM  pre- 
ferred.*' Application  was  directed  to 
be  made,  by  the  applicants  for  this 
highly  paid  office,  to  "  Judas  Iscariot 
Crimp,  government  transportatioiL 
agent.  Birchen  Lane,  Comhill.*' 

How  I  lamented  my  hard  fate  in  not 
being  a  fellow  of  the  ooll^g^e  of  phy- 
sicians ! 

I  read  with  much  attention  a  requi- 
sition for  '*  a  classical  assistant,  who 
would  be  expected  to  take,  in  addi- 
tion, the  highest  mathematical  and 
junior  copy-book  classea— French,  the 
language  of  the  school — ^wonkl  hate 
the  charge  of  the  boys  during  play- 
hours,  and  sleep  in  the  dormitory- 
salary  ^20  per  annum,  tea  and  wash- 
ing not  included.  N.B. — Must  be  a 
graduate,  in  honoura,  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge/* 

"  Curse  on  my  stingy  old  aunt,*'  I 
exclaimed,  in  a  fury,  **  for  not  send- 
ing me  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  wbeie 
I  might  have  graduated  in  honours, 
and  so  made  sure  of  this  splendid  si- 
tuation for  life  1  What  care  I  for  tea 
^-and  as  for  washing,  I  thank  my 
stars  that  I  have  always  been  aeeiii- 
tomed  to  wash  for  myself.** 

Thus  I  repined — but  where  was  tlie 
use  of  repining ?_I  was  not,  alas!  m 
gt«k.d\ii,tQ  in  honours  of  Cambri^v  or 
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inaD>  offering  "  to  lend,  on  good  secu-  whatever  he  may  think  to  the  con- 

rity,  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  to  trary — that  his  goslings    will   never 

any  firm  who  would  procure  the  ad-  grow  up  into  swans—and  that  he  him- 

vertiser  the  place  of  light  warehouse-  self,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  is 

man,  or  any  other  decent  employ-  neither  more  nor  less   than  an  old 

ment."     Here,  thought  I  to  myself,  fool  I 

now,  is  a  man  who,  if  he  were  unfor-  Finding  nothing  in  the  leadingmom* 
tunately  bom  in  Ireland,  would  have  ing  journals  to  suit  me  *-  every  one 
horse?,  guns,  and  dogs,  go  to  gam-  there  advertising  for  employment 
bling- houses,  and  race-courses,  ride  being  prepared  to  give  douceurs  to  any 
steeple-chaccs,  and,  conducting  him-  amount,  and  persons  who  had  employ- 
self  to  all  outward  appearance  like  a  ments  to  bestow  putting  them  up  for 
blackguard,  would  shoot  through  the  sale— I  turned  my  weary  steps  towards 
head,  without  ceremony,  any  body  an  office  in  which  I  was  informed  good 
wlio  denied  that  he' was  a  gentleman  livelihoods  were  advertised  ;  a  hveli- 
— God  help  them— God  mend  them  I  hood  was  a  living,  and,  as  Goldsmith 

I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  case  said  of  himself  in  circumstances  hard- 

of  a  master  tailor  at  the  west  end  of  ly  dissimilar,  **  all  my  ambition  was 

the  town,  who  announced  himself  in  how  to  live."    But  I  found  it  here  as 

want  of  a  first-rate  cutter, — salary,  elsewhere— every  thing  at  its  full  va- 

with  constant  employment,  five  guineas  lue,   and  nothing  for  nothing.     An 

per  week.  active  lad,  who  could  command  fifty 

Heavens  I  what  do  the  graduates  in  pounds  to  put  into  the  business,  mighty 

honours  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  I  observed,  be  permanently  employed 

and  the  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Phy-  as  pot-boy;  and  a  gentleman's  ser- 

sicians,   say  to  that  ? — ^look  on   this  vant,  or  man  and  his  wife,  with  eight 

picture  and  on  this — the  remuneration  or  nine  hundred  pounds,  might  be  in* 

that  attends  a  life  of  study,  and  the  troduced  (well  tney  might  1)  into  a 

prospects  held  out  to  a  first-rate  cut-  riffht  good  living.     There  were  a  few 

terl  advertisements  for  light-porters  and 

And  now— for  I  see  no  reason  that  bar-men,  with  a  to  me  highly  grati- 

a  man  who  has  done  no  good  for  him-  fying  postscript,  to  the  efiect  that  no 

self,  ought  not,   nevertheless,  to  do  emtfra/t/ need  apply  1     There  was  also 

good  for  others — if  I  have  nothing  else  a  requisition  from  the  vcstry-clerk  of 

to  bestow,  1  can  be  munificent  in  ad-  the  parish  of  Mary-le-bone,  for  a  num- 

yico ;  and  the  experience  which  has  ber  of  labourers  to  scour  out  a  sewer 

cost  me  the  prime  of  my  life,  and  all  that  polluted  the  neighbourhood  ;  to 

my  money,  under  my  hand  and  seal,  I  this  there  was  no  sentence  of  exclusion 

hero  present  to  your  worship  for  no-  against  Irishmen  attached,  for  obvious 

thing.     I  say,  if  there  be  in  all  Eng-  reasons. 

land  one  elderly  gentleman — in  Ire-  But  why  fatigue  the  reader  with  the 
land  they  are  as  plenty  as  blackberries  minutiae  of  my  unsuccessful  exertions  ? 
—one  man  to  whom  years  have  not  Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  ten  days-* 
brought  experience,  nor  grey  hairs,  during  which  time  the  benevolent 
wisdom — who,  to  gratify  a  senile  va-  fruiterese,  with  that  overfiowing  kind- 
nity,  spends  his  little  all  upon  giving  liness  of  heart  which  is  the  distinguish- 
to  his  sons  lofty  professions,  towards  ing  characteristic  of  the  poorest  class 
success  in  which  they  have  neither  of  Irish  towards  one  another,  gave  me 
capital,  patrons,  nor  connexions,  and  shareof  what  she  idiomatically  termed 
then  turns  them  out  upon  a  heartless  "her  bite  and  her  sup** — I  triea  for  em- 
world,  with  their  pride  and  profession  ployment  everywhere,  and  was  every- 
to  sustain,  in  genteel  poverty  and  re-  where  repulsed.  One  informed  me, 
luctant  idleness,  the  burden  of  a  break*  that  he  wouldn't  take  an  Irishman  if 
ing  heart—if  there  be  one  father  of  a  he  was  paid  for  keeping  him  ;  another 
family  about  to  sacrifice  his  son  at  the  demanded  to  know  if  I  had  a  two  years* 
shrine  of  his  own  fantastic  vanity^  let  character ;  a  third  wished  me  to  un- 
me  assure  him,  in  sober  sadness,  that  derstand,  before  entering  into  parti- 
a  good  trade  is  a  good  thing — that  culars,  that  I  would  be  expected  to 
professions  are  a  drug  in  the  market  *'  come  down*'  with  a  fiftv-pound 
of  society — ^that  the  fruit  of  his  loins  "  flimsey,"  as  security  foe  tk^  \x\>aiX 
will  never  turn  out  Lord  High  Cluui^  repoaed  ;  ir\Si«  ^1^<^tvw  \sk^^>£^^^- 
ceUor  or  Archbishop  of  Canterburyi    dltohf  wVio  ivvqXo^  «,>WL^«\ft.\aaxvir 
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five  feet  eleveoi  or  thereabouts,  and  ceivable  colour,  stooped  down  to  ex- 
calculating^  myself,  bones  and  offal  in-  amine  the  calves  of  the  gentlemanlike 
cluik'J,  at  six  shillings  an  inch —that  young  man's  legs,  who  stood  under 
being  the  rate  of  human  flesh  in  these  the  standard  craning  hb  neck,  aud 
days  for  military  purposes,  I  deter-  elevating  himself  on  tip  toe,  as  if  by 
mined  that,  if  a  man  five  feet  seven  taking  thought  ho  could  add  a  cubit 
gave  a  bounty  to  the  crimps  of  twelve  to  his  stature. 

shillings,  a  fellow  five  feet  eleven  waf  **  Do  you  think  I'll  do  ?'*  said  the 

fairly  entitled  to  just  four  times  six  gentlemanlike  young  man,  with  a  face 

shillings  more  ;  whereupon  I  strutted  as  long  as  if  his  Ufe  depended  (which 

into  the  gin  palace,  determined  to  have  it  probably  did)  on  bis  receiving  a  fa- 

value  for  every  extra  inch,  and  to  be  vourable  answer, 

my  own  bringcr.      The  place  waa  *<  Do  /  think  you'll  do  ? — not  I,  by 

crammed  so  full  of  ciimps,  bringers,  my  soul,  unless  you  pull  out  liko  a 

recruiting  sergeants,  watchmen,  raw  pocket  spy-glass,**  was  the  unsati:>fac- 

recruits,  and  gentlemen  liko  myself,  tory  reply. 

intending  to  embrace  the  heroic  line,  "  Let  me  have  a  look  at  him,*'  said 

that  I  had  leisure  to  retreat  into  the  another  of  the  recruiting  sergeants, 

back  premises  where  the  votaries  of  pressing   forwards,  seizing  upon  the 

Terpsiciiore  were  engaged,  in  what  gentlemanlike   young   man,    turning 

some  classic  author,  with  equal  tender-  bim  round  and  round,  feeling  his  arms, 

ness  aud  taste,  calls  '<  sweating  the  legs,  and  ribs,  like  a  South  Carolina 

boards."     An  uld  man,  blind,  rolling  slave-buyer  at  a  Yankee  "  free  and 

about  his  sightless  orbs,  as  if  in  search  independent**  Nigger-market, 

of  light,  his  head  thrown  back  on  his  ''  I'm  not  as  fat  as  I  was,**  said  the 

shoulders,  and  his  mouth  habitually  gentlemanlike    young    man — *'    I've 

open,  to  receive  the  drink  of  all  kinds  been  three  years  usher  at  a  select 

which  the  customers  poured  liberally  school  for  young  gentlemen.*' 

down  his  throat,  thundered  away, upon  "  Usher  !**  said  one  of  the  rccruit- 

a  cracked  grand  piano,  something  liko  ing  sergeants,  with  a  scornful  Ihugh — 

a  strathspey  or  jig,  to  which  time  was  "  blast  you,  if  you  had  served  the  king 

beat  by  a  couple  of  ladies  in  black  three  years  like  a  gentleman,  your  ribs 

eyes,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  wouldn't  be  sticking  through    your 

gentlemen,  with  sticking  plaster  upon  pelt,  blast  me!  You  might  have  been 

the  bridges  of  their  respective  noses—  a  lance  corporal  by  this  time,  blast 

tho  apartment  reeking  with  tobacco,  me  I*' 

beer,  foul  breath,  onions,  and  garlic.  '<  Conld  you  get  me  passed  ?*'  en- 

I  sate  down  on  a  bench  in  the  farthest  quired  the  usher,  despond  ingly. 

corner  of  this  choice  assembly-room,  **  Me  I  The  doctor  will  pass  you,  if 

aud  scaimed  curiously  the  extraordi-  you're  all  sound,  and  no  corns  on  your 

nary  groups  of  human  life  that  filled  toes.:  hold  out  your  hand,  blast  yuu!" 

every  table.    Here,  a  parcel  of  guards-  said  Serjeant  Kite,  exhibiting,  as  ho 

men,  having  succeeded  in  making  an  said  it,  a  shilling  between  his  finger 

old  watchman  beastly  drunk,  were  en-  and  thumb. 

gaged  in  dissecting  his  rattle—there,  **  You  consent  to  serve  his  Majesty, 

a  lady  lay  against  the  wall,  rather  take  notice,  for  an  unlimited  period, 

"  overcome,**  insensible,  apparently,  by  land  and  sea,  in  peace  and  war — to 

to  the  delicate  attentions  of  a  couple  of  be  subject  to  the  mutiny  act  and  the 

raw  recruits,  who  were  engaged,  with  articles  of  war — and  to  behave  in  all 

tho  assistance  of  soot  mixed  with  t>eer,  things  as  becomes  an  honourable  man 

in  converting  her  visage  to  the  com-  and  a  good  soldier  ?*'  said   Sergeant 

plcxion  of  Othello— close  to  a  wall.  Kite,  grasping  the  extended  palm  of 

whereto  was  attached  a  machine  like  the  usher,  and  suspending  in  air  tho 

a  magnified  shoe-maker*s  rule,   bat  shilling.     «  1  do,*^  was  the  reply, 

which  was,  in  fact,  a  standard  of  nea-  The  music  stopped — the   dancers 

suronieut  for  recruiting  purposes,  stood  gave  over,  joining  the  rest  of  the  room 

a  pale  young  man,  of  ratlier  gentle-  in  crowdinground  the  young  man,  who 

manly  appearance,  dressed  hi  a  suit  of  stood    under    the    standard    leaning 

hungry  black,  and  looking  every  whit  against  tlio  wall,  one  hand  grasped  in 

as  hungry  as  his  dress.     A  recruiting  the  hand  of  Serffeant  Kite«  wbuA  thi^ 

«erg«ant,  in  full  uniform,  his  cap  over-  *otbeT  iretmiVow^  lUl^aASA^  «^  ^v^  ^ 

aht^owed  with  ribbons  of  every  con-  yroit  to  \)e  c^S«^  ^^,  V^aa  xcksrasssfci'^^ 
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Sergeant  Kite  to  cough  several  times, 
ill  order  to  ascertain  whether  I  might 
nut  bo  in  the  condition  of  <'  bellows  to 
mend.**  I  was  put  bv  the  tallow-faced 
man  into  all  sorts  of  attitudes,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of 
my  muscular  conformation ;  and,  after 
some  demurring  to  the  roundness  of  my 
shoulders,  and  my  being  cursed  small 
over  the  hips  (which  1  always  consi- 
dered rather  a  beauty  than  a  blemish 
in  a  man),  it  was  determined  that  I 
should  be  enlisted,  subject  to  the  ap- 
probation of  the  doctor,  and  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  to  be  shot  at  in  battles 
wherein  I  had  no  earthly  concern,  for 
my  allowances,  prize-money,  and  six- 
pence a- day.  I  was  put  under  the 
standard,  theglass  of  wine  was  brought, 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  gathered 
round  as  before — a  lady  in  a  black 
eye  was  preparing  my  cockade — Ser-. 
geant  Kite  stood  like  an  auctioneer 
ready  to  knock  me  down  to  his  Ma- 
jesty fur  a  shilling — the  heroic  usher, 
by  tliis  time  nine  parts  drunk,  stand- 
ing by  to  welcome  a  new  companion 
in  armi». 

<<  'Tis  no  use  starving,'*  I  exclaim- 
ed in  a  loud  voice,  ajs  I  held  out  my 
hand,  looking  round  the  room  wist- 
fully, as  if  to  make  my  own  use  of  my 
optics  for  the  last  time — "  *Tis  no  use 
starving." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it— hiccup— I  don't 
like  that  school— hiccup— the  army 
fur  ever — hiccup — and  confusion- 
hiccup — to  select — hiccup — semina- 
ries,*' hiccuped  the  heroic  instructor  of 
young  gentlemen. 

<'  You  consent  to  serve  his  Msgcsty, 
take  notice,"  said  Kite,  commencing 
his  professional  harangue,  "  for  an  nn- 
limitcd  period  in" 

'*  I  was  a  gentleman  once,"  said  I, 
witli  true  Hibernian  assumption  of 
gentility— a  thing,  by  the  way,  com- 
]»oundcd  of  beggarly  poverty  and 
more  beggarly  pride — "  I  was  a  gen- 
tleman once." 

"  So  you  are  now,**  said  the  tdlow- 
faced  man  ;  **  every  soldier  is  a  geu« 
tieman." 

"  You  are  a  gentle — ^hiccup — man 
^>rive  me  yonr— -hiccup — I'm  glad  to 
— hiccup — yonr  aequajntance,"  said 
tlie  heroic  usher,  proffering  his  hand 
»nd  pot 

"  Yes,**  I  repeated,  "  I  was  a  gen- 
ileman." 

-  <*  ilon't  interrupt,"  obeerved  Ser- 
£^e§mt  Kite      ^'*  m  peace  and  war^  by 


land  and  sea,  to  be  subject  to  the  mu- 
tiny act  and  the  articles  of  war,  and 
to  behave  in  all  things  as  becomes"— 

«  Yes,"  said  I,  <<  as  I  said  before,  I 
was  a  gentleman— a  gentleman  of  the 
press." 

The  haggard  man  started  up.  I 
looked  at  him,  and  observed  sticking 
in  one  eye  a  half  crown  piece,  while 
he  transmitted  to  me  a  volley  of  most 
significant  winks  with  the  other.  I 
thought  I  saw  meaning  in  his  wink» 
and  my  martial  ardour  dropped  down 
to  zero  in  a  moment. 

'*  Cut  it  short,  sergeant,"  said  I, 
withdrawing  my  hand,  and  stuffing  it 
into  my  breeches  pocket  for  greater 
security—''  Cut  it  short — I  shan't 
enlist  this  turn.** 

Sergeant  Kite,  the  tallow-faced 
crimp,  and  the  heroic  usher,  fell  back 
two  paces,  each  in  speechless  asto- 
nishment at  this  unlooked-for  an- 
nouncement. 

«  You're  too  late,  my  buck,'*  siUd 
the  crimp — "  you  can't  back  out  now.*' 

•'  You're  enlisted  already,  by ,** 

said  the  sergeant. 

"  You're  enlisted,  by — hiccup*'— 
echoed  the  heroic  usher. 

'*  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,**  said  I; 
"  but  I  haven't  taken  the  shilling." 

Sergeant  Kite  threw  the  shilling 
dexterously  at  my  bosom,  in  the  hope 
it  might  stick ;  but  I  was  too  quick 
for  him,  and  the  coin  fell  on  the  floor. 

•'  You  drank  his  Majesty's  beer," 
said  the  crimp,  black  in  the  face  with 
fury. 

«•  You  have  his  Majesty's  wine  in 
your  cowardly  fist,** .  said  Sergeant 
Kite. 

"  You  drank  my — hiccup**— echoed 
the  heroic  usher. 

«•  His  Majesty,"  said  I,  "  is  too 
much  of  a  gentlemen  to  grudge  a  lojral 
subject  a  drop  of  his  beer,  or  wmo 
either;  so  here  s  health  and  happiness  to 
him,  and  confusion  to  all  his  enemies.** 

Sergeant  Kite  stumped  and  roared 
with  rage;  the  tallow-faced  crimp's 
foce  was  like  to  burst ;  and  the  heroic 
usher  staggered  speechlessly  about  the 
room. 

The  haggard  man,  I  observed,  bad 
put  up  all  his  traps,  fitted  his  hat 
tightly  on  his  head,  and  turned  up  the 
cuffs  of  his  coat  rather  ominously — I 
presume  he  saw  how  matters  would 
end. 
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"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you'll  keep 
me  here  against  my  will  ?  "  1  enciuired. 

"  I  mean  to  say  you'ro  a  &oldier> 
and  uuder  my  command — so  haltl" 

•*  Ay,  halt  1  you  cowardly,  whito- 
livcrcd,  rascally  sponge,*'  said  the  crimp, 
setting  bis  teath  at  me  in  a  position  so 
favourable  for  being  sent  down  his 
throat,  that  I  could  not  help,  though 
I  had  died  for  it  the  next  moment, 
drawing  my  left  fist — rather  an  ugly 
customer — and  planting  a  smashing 
facer  immediately  on  his  expanded 
mug,  which  improved  the  crimp's  phy- 
siognomy by  tho  instantaneous  addi- 
tion of  a  hare-lip,  and  sent  all  his  in- 
cisors -and  canines  smack  down  his 
throat  "  on  particular  service.'* 

«  Bolt  for  your  life,"  said  the  hag* 
gard  man,  starting  to  his  feet — *'  run, 
or  you're  a  dead  man — fly  for  your 
life,  sir" — repeated  the  haggard  man, 
clearing  his  way  towards  the  door,  and 
bcbtowing  on  Sergeant  Kite,  who  had 


half  withdrawn  his  sabre  from  ib 
sheath,  a  blow  under  the  hilfc  of  the 
ear,  which  sent  that  functionary  whirl- 
ing round  on  his  axis,  and  finally  in- 
volved him  and  the  heroic  usher  in  one 
tremendous  fall ;  whereupon  we  leaped 
over  the  prostrate  pair»  and  laying 
about  us  hot  and  heavy*  cleared  our 

gassage  to  the  street  door*  when  the 
aggard  man,  laking  the  lead*  wound 
and  doubled  in  and  out  of  the  lines 
and  alleys  at  the  rise  of  TothiU  Street, 
emerged  into  the  Broad  Sanctuan-, 
ran  like  fury  through  St  Margaret's 
Churchyard,  skirted  Westminster 
Hall,  over  the  bridge,  and  never  drew 
bridle — breath  I  should  eay — until,* 
opening  by  means  of  a  latch  key  the 
door  of  a  small  house  in  an  obscure 
part  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wa- 
terloo  Road,  my  preserver  began  to 
clamber  up  the  stairs  in  the  dirk, 
dragging  me  after  I 


FASCICULUS  THE  TWELFTH. 


<• 


Ab I  q'une  belle  dimolselle e'est  uoe etrange  affaire. ''—MoLUiaB. 


I  came,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  haggard  man,  who  was  a  native 
of  Cork,  by  name  Teague  O* Desmond 
O'  Swizzle,  to  be  employed  in  very  re- 
spectable business  as  a  suck  mug.     A 


value  twopence !  You  see  tlie  same 
man,  two  hours  after,  going  out  of  one 
river-side  public  house  into  another, 
in  search  of  "  Lives  lost  on  the  river ;" 
when,  if  he  be  lucky  enough  to  hear 


Euck-mug,  I  would  respectfully  give  that  three  young  men,  named  Sprig' 
your  ladyship  to  understand,  is  a  galley-  gins,  Iluggins,  and  Jiggins,  residing 
slave  chained  to  a  newspaper  press,  and  in  Long  Lane,  Bermondsey,  were 
working  himself  to  an  oil  for  whatever  drowned  that  evening,  returning  from 
he  can  possibly  get — which  amounts  to  Blackwall,  ho  rubs  his  bauds  with 
us  little  as  hb  employers  choose  to  give  delight,  runs  off  to  the  newspaper 
him,  that  being  the  Usual  remuneration  office,  puts  in  the  deaths  of  Spriggins, 
of  literary  persons,  of  whatever  de-  Huggins,  and  J  iggins,  and  returns  joy* 
scription.  If  you  happen  to  be  crossing  ously  to  his  family — who  live  in  a  gar- 
Hyde  Park,  or  any  other  park  or  place,  ret  over  Westminster  Bridge — wi£h  as 
and  get  knocked  down  by  a  shabby-  much  as  will  buy  a  polony  a-piece, 
genteel  pnllid-faced  man,  who  is  run-  and  a  pot  of  beer  for  supper !  In  the 
uing  for  his  bare  life,  with  a  bundle  of  morning  he  is  oflf  by  dayiightf  to  see 
quill  pens  (steel  does  not  write  fast  whether  the  bodies  of  Spriggius,  Hug- 
enough)  sticking  out  of  one  pocket,  gins,  and  Jiggins  have  been  found ; 
and  a  quire  offoolscap  out  of  the  other,  if  so,  he  gets  his  breakfast  by  that; 
that  man  is  a  suck-mug.  He  has  been  and  the  report  of  the  coroner's  inquest, 
attending  a  coroner  s  inquest  at  Bays-  the  day  after,  brings  him  in  food  for 
water,  and  is  now  running  to  attend  that  day.  He  drinks  at  all  times,  and 
another  at  the  Pig  and  Whistle,  near  in  all  places,  like  a  fish  or  coal- whipper; 
Vauxhall.  If  you  are  iu  Whitechapol  and  if  you  put  him  into  a  hogshead  of 
in  the  evening,  you  see  the  same  man  double  X,  he  sucks  it  all  up,  at  every 
rrtuniing  from  the  East  India  Docks,  pore  of  his  skin.  Ho  is  an  Irishman, 
whither  he  went  to  enquire  about  an  this  hodman  of  literature ;  and  camo 
extcualve  robbery  of  gold  dust,  and  to  over  here  twenty  years  ago  with  a 
HTiVea/ong'paragrraphaboutitiwbleVi  Vvsw  to  ilbA  Vf  o^lMck*  bnt  dare  not 
his  cmployen  cut  down  to  four  Uneit  »Vio^  Va%  \maa  Va  ^^'t«w^  ^\ucta 
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he  entered  his  name  as  a  law  studonti  came  a  gentleman  of  gentility ;  and, 

on  account  of  a  long  arrear  of  unpaid  after  the  usiual  preliminary  enquiry* 

fees.     His  heart  und  spiijt  have  been  was  ushcrodiuto  a  liitle  front  parlour, 

broken    long    ago — the  hopes  upon  where  one  of  tlio  young  ladies  Skina- 

which  he  fed  for  yean  have  died  with-  flint  was    performing   a   fantasia  of 

in  him,  and  their  epitaphs  may  be  read  Hertz,  with  iuterminable  variations* 

legibly  on  bis  brow  I     Such,  madam,  the  other  young  lady  Skinafiiut  hold, 

is  a  peimy-a-liner — an  inferior  gentle*  ing  the  leaf  of  the  music-book,  ready 

man  of  the  press — a  member  of  the  for  a  quick  turn  over  at  ''  volti  subi- 

<  *  fourth  estate*' —  a  newspaper  drudge  to/* 
— in  short,  a  suck- mug  I  The  interminable  variations   were 

I  was  ever  ambitious  of  moving  in  stopped  in  full  cry,  by  the  entrance  of 

genteel  society  ;  like  the  menagerie-  the  lady  of  the  boardiug-house  herself, 

man's  favourite  bear,  I  could  never  bo  who,  motioning   the   musical  young 

brought  to  dance  to  any  but  the  very  ladies  out  of  the  room  with  one  hand, 

ff  eutcelcst  of  tunes,  such  as  *'  Water  motioned  me  to  a  chair  with  the  other ; 

Parted,'*  or  the  "Minuet  in  Ariadne!**  and  giving  her  soiled  net  cap  with 

It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that*  faded  blue  ribbons  a  lateral  twitch  or 

seeing  in  the    Times  newspaper  an  two,  the  better  to  conceal  a  few  locks 

announcement  to  the  effect  that,  in  a  which  straggled  from  beneath  her  well- 

genteel — I  do  love  that  word — "  in  a  oiled  front,  Mrs  Skinaflint  set  herself 

genteel  and  pianoforte  performing  fa-  down,  gprinning  expectancy,  and  look- 

mily^harp  and  guitar  abo,  if  required  ing  as  if  she  was  glad  she  put  the  ad« 

•—a  widow  lady*'— what  a  chance  for  vertisement  in  the  paper, 
a  young  Irishman  with  whi^ker8  of       "  Beg  pardon,  ma*am,**  I  began, 
best  curled    hair  I  — ''  and  her  two        '^  By  no  means,  sir — don't  say  so,*' 

daughters'* —  think  of  that,  a  whbker  observed  Mrs  Skinaflint  condescend- 

a- piece !— '*  would  be  happy  to  receive  ingly. 

into  the  circle  of  their  society  a  philo-        **  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  troub- 

musicalgentlemau  of  gentility..— N.B.  ling  you,  madam,*'  I  went  on,  "in 

If  a  flute  and  backgammon   plaver,  consequence  of  an  advertisement** — 
will  be  prefered.     Terms  according        ''  In  the  TimtM  of  this  moniing," 

to  room.     Apply  to  Raggins,  tripe-  interrupted  Mrs  Skinaflint,  who,  it  was 

scourer,  Judd  Street,  corner  of  Care-  plain  to  be  seen,  could  not  keep  her 

line  Street,  New  Road.*'     Now,  it  so  tongue  within  her  teeth  for  two  se- 

happened  that  I  was  philo-musical  and  conds  consecutively. 
A  flute  player ;  back-gammon  I  did  not,        "  Exactly  so,  madam,**  said  I-^*' mu- 

unfortunately,  comprehend,  but  trust-  sical,  I  believe  ?  " 
ed  that  difliculty  might  be  got  over.        "  And  select,*'  said  Mrs  Skinaflint, 

Being  a  gentleman  of  the  press,  I  waa  with  a  toss  of  the  head, 
o  fortiori  a  gentleman ;   and  being        "  Qnite  so,  of  course— your  appear- 

an  Irish  gentlenun,  I  concluded  my-  ance,  madam,  is  more  than  sufficient 

self-— as  every  Irish  gentleman,  from  to  guarantee  that — I  wish  I  had  all 

Colonel  Connolly  down  to  a  cow-boy,  the  brandy  in  that  brass  nose  of  yours" 

concludes  himself— a  gentleman  of  — this  Litter  observation  was  made 

gentility !  totio  voce. 

Accordingly,  I  potted  away*  In  a       ^.Oh  I  dear,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  lady* 

trememlous  flurry,  to  the  domicile  of  hiding  her  brass  nose  fn  a  last  week's 

Raggins  the  tripe- scourer.  pocket  handkerchief. 

That  gentleman  handed  me  a  card*        "  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your 

wlioreupon  was  written*  evidently  by  address,  madamt**  cnutinucd  I,  *'  from 

one  of  the  daughters*  in  an  angular  Mr  Raggins,  the" — I  would  have  said 

style,  the  addrns,  ''  Mrs  Skinaflint*  tripe-scourer ;  but  the  tripe  stuck  in 

Terrace  Place,  Bloody  Bridge*  Pen-  my  throat.     Mrs  Skinaflint*  however* 

tonvillo ;"  and  to  that  classic  and  gin-  relieved  me  in  a  moment, 
drinking  locality*  I  dirvctadmy  Impa-        **  Cats'-meat  man — oirr  eats'-mcat 

ticut  footsteps  accordingly.     After  re-  man*"  exclaimed  Mrs  Skinaflint. 
connoitring   the  premises— I  always        "  The  saoM,  madam,  I  believe." 
look  at  the  physiognomy  of  an  inteoded       **  Backgammon*  madam*  I  perceive 

lodging,  as  well  as  at  that  of  an  in-  b  a" 

tended  landlady-.!  gave  a  thundering       **  Wo  axe  aA  %q  1«vA  ^l  ^\Kvr  v^ 

doahk'kaock  at  the  door,  such  as  be-  the  lady. 
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<<  I  am  ashamed  to  eay  I  hardly 
know  the  game." 

**  My  daughters  vill  be  so  happy  to 
instruct  you." 

I  bowed  low  in  reply  to  this  liberal 
offer,  and  thought,  though  I  didn*t 
exactly  look  it,  that  that  cock  wouldn't 
fight. 

**  Will  you  look  at  the  rooms?'*  said 
Mrs  Skinaflint,  promptly  reverting  to 
business. 

<*  With  pleasure.  Do  me  the  fa- 
vour to  take  my  arm.*' 

"  You  are  so  very  kind.** 

I  took  the  liberty  of  requesting  from 
Mrs  Skinaflint  the  very  lowest  terms 
for  her  state  bed-room  for  a  perma- 
nency, and  having  screwed  her  down 
pretty  tight,  as  the  undertakers  say,  I 
ascended  me  up  into  the  attic,  where 
I  affected  marvellously  to  admire  the 
view,  and  to  inhale  the  smoke-dried 
atmosphere,  as  if  it  were  champagne 
mottsstux.  After  much  fencing  off 
and  on  as  we  walked  down  stairs,  Mrs 
Skinaflint  and  myself  came  to  term?, 
or  rather,  I  brought  the  lady  to  terms, 
having,  before  I  set  foot  over  the 
threshold,  made  up  my  mind  to  give 
fifteen  shillings  a- week,  and  not  a  sous 
more  for  a  permanency,  consisting  of 
one  week  certain,  and  a  week's  notice 
if  the  lid  didn't  fit  the  box.  What 
need  of  more  words  ?  The  very  same 
afternoon  found  me  in  a  cab  with  my 
establishment,  consisting  of  a  tattered 
portmanteau,  a  patched  travelling-bag, 
and  a  band-box,  with  mv  new  hat  in 
it,  and  my  new  hat- brush  in  my  new 
hat,  on  the  high  road  to  my  new  *  fix* 
in  Terrace  Place,  Bloody  Bridge, 
Pentonville. 

At  six  the  bell  was  rung  for  dinner 
by  the  servant  of  all  work,  who,  the 
moment  she  bad  rung  the  bell,  clat- 
tered away  down  stairs  to  hook  out 
tbo  crimped  skate,  while  Mrs  Skina- 
flint and  myself,  followed  by^e  rest 
of  the  company,  descended  into  the 
dioing-room  with  as  much  conse- 
quence as  if  we  had  been  descending 
to  join  the  Queen's  dinner  party.  The 
crimped  skate,  of  which  there  was 
about  as  much  as  would  have  served 
a  dyspeptic  for  luncheon,  was  distri- 
buted in  mouthfuls  on  cold  plates,  with 
a  table- spoonful  of  a  fluid,  by  courtesy 
called  melted  butter,  and  to  save  skate 
and  trouble,  the  dish  was  unskated 
before  it  had  gone  round  the  table. 
Mn  SkiuaSiat  and  the  two  Misaea 
SkiuMfiint  not  taking  fish,  piobaVAy 


because  they  didn't  choose  to  take  fish, 
perhaps  because  fish  didn't  agree  with 
them,  or,  it  may  be,  because  there  wss 
no  fish  to  take  ;  and  this  last  reason, 
to  save  logic,  I  request  the  printer  to 
put  first.  The  skate  was  not  re- 
moved— for  skate  there  was  none  to 
be  removed — but  the  dish  was  re- 
moved, and  a  leg  of  mutton  took  its 
place.  As  the  skate  was  a  little  too 
stale,  so  was  the  mutton  a  great  deal 
too  fresh;  but  there  being  nothing 
else,  the  live  mutton  was  tugged  at  by 
the  company — for  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  mastication  i 

Half-inches  of  cheese  were  next 
served  out  by  Mrs  Skinaflint,  and  exe- 
crable small  beer  handed  round  by  the 
servant  of  all  work.  The  ceremony 
of  dinner  being  thus  complete — tad 
company — I  had  almost  forgotten  the 
company,  consisted — ^we  give  the  sex 
the  pas — of  Miss  Negrohead,  a  lady 
of  no  colour — black,  in  short — ^whohad 
emigrated  from  Antigua  for  the  edu- 
eation  of  certain  lesser  Negroheads  as 
black  as  herself — then  came  the  widow 
of  three  husbands,  who  would  not  have 
had  the  least  objection  to  try  a  fourtbf 
Mrs  Major  Tramp — Miss  SmuggleSf 
the  daily  occasional  governess,  a  sort 
of  intellectual  charwoman^  who  let 
herself  out  by  the  job,  sat  next — the 
two  Misses  Skinaflint,  with  thdr  ex- 
cellent mother,  and  one  fat  lady,  who 
could  not  be  identified  as  either  maid, 
wife,  or  widow,  made  up  the  musical 
and  select  female  society  of  our  man- 
sion in  Terrace  Place,  Bloody  Bridge^ 
Pentonville.  The  musical  part  of  the 
entertainment  was  ably  sustained  by 
the  two  Misses  Skinafiint — Mrs  Blujor 
Tramp,  being  a  decidedly  proper 
woman,  or  what  is  all  the  same*  keep- 
ing her  improprieties  to  herself,  taking 
the  lead  in  doing  the  select. 

The  masculine  gender  was  repre- 
sented in  our  domicile  by — I  prooeed 
according  to  the  table  of  precedenoe— 
Prince  Snarlbach,  a  German  poten- 
tate, who  beguiled  the  tediousness  of 
exile,  like  that  stock-jobbing  Jew,  King 
Louis  Philippe,  in  teaching  the  yonng 
idea  how  to  speak  French  and  German 
with  the  fluency  of  a  native.  Prince 
Snarlbach  hated  every  man,  every  wo- 
man, every  child,  every  climate,  coun- 
try, and  religion — everything  altable« 
every  thing  not  at  table,  and  everj 
thing  everywhere  else ;  his  colloquial 
ip\\taiiw:iUk^  ^"mSmNa^  ^'d'^  of  the  in* 
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:ta  pahkw! — his  brovwu  contracted  into  Sklnsflint,  I  recollect,  upon  the  pro- 
It  a  habitual  icowl,  and  hi«  lip  upcurled  priety  of  hsTingui  turnip!  instead  of 
Ji  in  a  perpetual  sneer.  A  very  agree-  three,  for  a  doien  people,  being  half- 
lit  able  person  waa  the  Prince  Snarlbachi  ft'tamip  to  eacb,  atinring  her  that,  as 
m  you  maj  be  sure  I  Next  came  tbe  ii  was,  1  must  decline  to  carve  the 
II  Count  Diddlerini,  passing  himaelf  off  Tegelablet.  Mn  Skinaflint,  with  a 
rt  Ma  Neapolitan  nobleman — justly  ad-  curl  of  ber  braaa  nose,  retorted  that  if 
i  mired  bj  all  the  women  as  an  accom-  1  didn't  choote  to  carve  the  Tegetablei, 
■  pUshed  gentleman,  and  justly  avoided  another  wooldi  and  that  people  tliat 
I  by  all  the  men  as  an  accompliaiied  paid  next  to  nothing  should  feed  next 
•windier.  to  nothing  I     1  bate  meanneu~for< 

I  Mr  Huckabucli  came  next,  partner,     givenesa  1  have  in  abundance  for  every 

I      a>  we  understood,  in  a  great  Manchea-     other  vice,  but  meanneu  with  me  u 
ter  warehouse!  and  I  have  no  reason     past  redemption.     I  could  spit  on  a 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  Ibis  assertion,  ai,     mean  man,  and  if  it  were  not  that  the 
passing    one    day  along   Tollenlum     law — more  sbame  for  ber — protects 
Court   Road,  1  aaw  Mr  Huckabnck     him,  I  would  spit  on  everr  mean  man 
busily  engaged  at  tbedoorofadraper'a     I  meet.     Meanness,  of  all  things,  dia- 
■hop  in  holding  up  a  roll  of  fiannel  to 
the  inspection  of  an  elderly  lady — thia 
shop,  I  suppose,  must  have  been  the 
Manchester  warehouse  in   question. 
Mr  Fleetdiich,  a  gentlemsn  of  the  laWf 
came  last — attorney'sclerk,  in  short — 
very  assuming,  very  pert,  and  very 
vulgar,  aa  becomes  gentlemen  of  his 
flraternity,  for  which  reason  I  put  him 
at  the  foot  of  our  table,  giving  prece- 
dence to  Mr  Huckabuck,  who,  though 
very  vulgar  and  very  fond  of  "  spap- 
row-grass,"  as  he  chose  to  call  aspa- 
ragus, WHS  nevertheless  an  honest  poor 

man  and  a  good  Christian.  This  waa  Cork  whisky,  imported  by  O'Swizzle^ 
the  list  of  inmates  when  1  arrived  at  acigar,aclassic,  and  a  lemon,  I  passed 
Terrace  I'kce— they  came  and  went,  the  long  summer  evenings  in  undl^ 
and  went  and  came,  to  be  sure ;  hut,  turbed  repose  ;  and  here  I  acquired 
althuugh  lliere  was  a  vast  variety  in  mnch  of  that  Attic  salt,  which,  if  yoa 
the  individuals,  the  tone  of  society  are  not  as  dull  as  a  great  thaw,  yoa 
ever  remained  the  same — that  is  to  must  have  perceived  sprinkled  pro. 
say,  Gfcy  degrees  below  zero.  Deso-  fusdy  over  this  autobiography, 
lato  Fpin!>tcr«,  gra^a  widows,  equivocal  •■  Bat,  iwttKr  fit  ihu  thii,  (haa  th««i^ 
mothers,  and  desperate  daughters,  ar-  rhan  all," 

lived  and  departed  in  perpetual  SDC-     here  It  was,  on  this  very  roof,  protecU 

Irish  fortune 
refugees,  forir 
populalion.  I 
mule,  seemed  I 
of  social  excoi 
myself,  founc 
and  Iransporl 
accordingly— 
guilty,  some  i 
out  exception, 
■elfish !  The 
ambition  in  tl 

of  toast — the 
lect  among  tli 
other  in  wage 
-last  new  con 
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I  was  leaning  back  in  my  chnir  procession,    and    the    proeesslon,  ai 

with  roy  legs  upon  another,  see-saw-  good  luckwonld  have  it,  went  another 

ing  rather  sleepilj — curious  that  the  way.     As  we  chatted  and  aat,  the 

fourth  tumbler  always  makes  me  dozy  bright  eyes  of  the  ehannlBi^  Sophia 

•— tlie  evening  was  sultry,  the  bit  of  grew  brighter  and  brighter,  the  toim 

greenbelonging  to  the  Small- Pox  Hos-  of  her  silver  voice  sounded  sweeter 

f»ital  looked  olive-brown,  and  the  mil-  and  sweeter ;  we  talked  of  the  even- 
ion  and  a  half  of  chimney  pots  in  ing,  how  lovely  it  was— c»f  tbe  conn- 
sight  looked  red  hot,  the  sun  was  go-  try,  how  lovely  it  waa— of  tho  moon, 
ing  down  right  into  Marrowbone  how  lovely  she  was ;  and  I  thouglit,  as 
Workhouse,  and  the  pregnant  moon  I  gazed  on  Sophia,  her  open  Intel- 
was  ascending  out  of  Spitalfields,  two  llgent  (kce  bent  on  the  expanded  orb 
or  three  stars  twinkled  coyly  behind  above,  how  lovely — how  surpassing 
the  Small- Pox  Hospital,  and  three  lovely  the  was.  We  talked  of  towa 
burdy-gurdieii,  with  a  wandering  piper,  and  its  pleasures  —  of  society— of 
in  the  street  below,  imitated  the  music  friendship.  I  drew  nearer  to  Sopiila 
of  the  spheres.  — I  pressed  almost  impereeptiblv  her 

..  .m        .-^       *,.j        i^v.  *^'^^®  hand— and  our  topie  was  exalted 

*•  TwM  the  eloM  of  the  diy,  when  the  eitj  f^^^  friendship  to  love  I 

A  ^  n"?'"'   41.          .     ff    ^fi  Slio  said  she  had  neither  brother  nor 

And  Cockney,  the  iweeU  of  forgetfalneM  sister-l  almost  loved  her.     She  was 

P'°^*'  an  orphan — 1  loved  her  from  my  heart 
I  heard  light  fbotsteps  behind  me,  She  was  penniless— I  adored  her  I 
and,  looking  over  my  left  shoulder,  I  presume,  to  look  at,  yon  wontd 
I  saw  that  my  tumbler  was  all  right ;  not  suspect  me  of  a  gonermis  emotion, 
looking  over  mv  right  shoulder,  I  first  The  cold  world,  and  the  buffets  and 
behold  the  darling  giri,  fated  to  en-  kicks  it  has  given  a  man,  who,  of  bis 
chain  my  yet  unravlshcd  heart,  look-  natural  temperament,  would  lift,  as  he 
ing  over  the  parapet,  her  head  bonnet-  went  on  his  morning*s  walk,  the  heed- 
less, and  her  long  ringlets,  yet  uncon-  less  worm  away  from  the  passenger's 
taminatcd  by  a  back  comb,  hanging  pafh,  has  left  on  my  caro-wom  face 
in  sweet  confusion  over  her  alabaster  no  trace  save  of  the  contempt  in  which 
shoulders.  I  hold  the  human  vermin  that  rot 
I  took  a  chair,  and,  stepping  noise-  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
lessly,  placed  it  for  her  convenience,  expression  of  my  face  is  degraded  to 
returned,  took  my  book,  and,  pretend-  the  level  of  the  selfishness  of  world* 
ing  to  read,  saw  only  Sophia  Jemima  lings  around  me ;  and  the  heart  that 
Cox.  Sophia  Jemima  turned  round  once  swelled,  and  the  eyes  that  once 
—saw  the  chair — started— looked  at  filled,  at  every  song  of  sorrow,  at  every 
me  —  trembled  —  smiled — blushed  —  tale  of  woe — the  wide  wish,  that  woiiM 
bowed  her  thanks-*sat  down  for  an  grasp  in  its  expansive  l>enevolence  the 
instant,  as  if  to  accept  my  courtesy^-  whole  family  of  man,  and  dififhse  hap- 
then  starting  up  hurriedly,  was  making  piness  from  pole  to  pole— that  heart, 
off  at  railway  pace,  when  I  stopped  immoveable  and  cold,  now  swells  only 
her,  and,  begging  pardon  for  the  in-  In  bitterness  and  sorrow,  and  that  ex- 
tnision,  hoped  she  would  permit  mo  pansive  wish  expires  in  a  hearty  male- 
to  retire,  that  she  might  enjoy  herself  diction  upon  rascality  rampant  and 
the  more  freely.  This  produced  more  sycophancy  successflil  t 
bows,  smiles,  and  blushes.  Sophia  Oh  love! — first  and  passionate 
stammered  out  that  she  understood  a  love !  How  delicious  to  fkllen,  selfish, 
procession  was  to  have  passed  that  and  cold-blooded  mortals  the  recoUee- 
way  which  she  wished  to  see,  and  I  tionofthat  tender  emotion  of  generous 
assured  her  most  solemnly  that  from  youth  —  that  nnworldly  feeling,  the 
our  roof  alone  could  the  procession  be  riper  man  affects  to  despise,  and 
seen  to  advantage.  Sophia  lamented  blushes  to  confess — that  sentiment  not 
the  want  of  a  head-dress ;  this  difficulty  of  the  earth  earthy— that  precious 
I  got  over  by  supplying  her  fair  emanation  of  the  Divine  Creator  him* 
bead  with  a  travelling  shawl  fh>m  my  self.  How  sweet  Um  remembrance 
attic— she  trembled  for  the  evening  air,  that  we  enjoyed  theo  once^howsad 
hut  my  cloak  removed  all  her  atmm-  \olb\nkthat  we  descend  from  the  eold 
pheric  apprehensions.  Sopbla  ZwbS^  ^ofldi  Vnlo^^  ii&»ciX  1E(v^^««$|^^tBc 
aui  sat  down,  muffled  up,  to  iralcb  \\«    ^\i««  i^^  ^»»^V   ^^  ^  w^^ivr 
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t-  %r»  lore— let  o»  revert  to  it  with  ten-     of  "  improper  wdmen,"  and  "  women 

li  4ar  emotions — and,  nolongeiTlrlaotu,     tbat  were  not  r«ceiTed  ;"  as  much  oa 

II  let  us  for  a  I 

H  the  deliciou! 

I 

ri        Sophia  wi 

rt  boil  down— 

M  eeminaries  f 

-I  the  eontenl* 

M  joa  would  t 

ki  my  Sophy. 

H  her  name— 

n  Sophy  is  a 

t  dovil— fatal 

I     both  put  tog 
,     Uferi  and  ai 

■mall  beer. 

drawn  head 

fi  no-drawn  a 

lin^  neilhei 

and  frisky  a 

to  call  her  I 

Terence  to  h 

ther?,  ollghl 

She  hid  eyct 

and  hair;  e 

laugh — a  lai 

that  I  aighei 

knew  that  c 

bia  icy  hand 

coxcomb  or  'a  libertine  seeing  Sophy,     taking  off  my  hat  to  a  blind  old  apple- 

wouid  ha,vc  concluded  she  had  a  kick     woman  .' 

in  her  gallop  ;  but  never  waa  libertine        Sophia waffHandlect — BOTMl|ihe 

or  cotcomb  further  out  in  the  whole     wu  warm-beartcd — lowu  I;  ahowai 

course  of  bis  life.     With  you  she  was     withoutapenny~-iD  wat  I,    Wewers 

lively,  ga;,  and  free ;  with  me  the  in-     so  far  equals.     Sophia  was  a  ddpen- 

differcnt  gaiety  she  bore  In  ber  car-     dant  on  the  charity  of  a  cold-blooded 

liuge  towards  others,  was  mellowed     neurerof  an  uncle — so  was  not  It  yet 

into  a  tcndemeis  irresislibly  touching,     for  htr  I  Mt  that  I  conld  toil  my  heart 

aa  if  already  the  ardour  of  a  passionate     out.      We  had  our  quarrels,  too—for 

mistress  was  tempered  with  the  quiet    what  Is  true  love  withootiti  quarrels? 

cares  of  an  affectionate  wife.     I  loTed    ihe  relnmed  my  flowers  In  a  fit  of 

Sophia  above  a"  <■"'  >1>'«  'but  iho  nav«r     tiiniu_A>*  .h.t  <■  .nm.n  _iil«ii<i  h» 
sneered — a  sni 

— much  leSB  di 
nose  like  a  pi 


All  the  other  hcavenlj  watchers,  gleaming  thro'  the  unwholesome  nightt 
And  Orion's  dog  they  call  it :  yel,  though  brilliant  be  its  light, 
'Tis  a.  woeful  sign,  and  fatal,  earthwards  heat  and  fever  glancinar. 
Thus  the  armo 
Piiaui  saw,  ant 
Beat  his  forehe 
To  bis  son,  the 
Earnestly  desir 
And  the  almost 

Thus  alone,  do 
Overcome  by  s 
Ruthle&s  1  did  I 
Vultures  shnuld 
Then  my  angu: 
Hath  he  taken 
Sdliog  some  to 
All  the  Trojau! 
Either  of  my  bi 
Whom  to  mo  I 
Yet,  if  they  are 
Both  to  ransom 
For  old  Altes,  I 
But,  if  they  be 
Tho'  tlieir  moti 
Others  will  Ian 
Therefore  ontei 
Save  tho  Trojai 
Give  not  gloij 

Me,  whom  Jovi 
Will  destroy  w 

And  tlieir  bridi 
Children  dash'i 
And  yourtcndt 
I  too,  liaply,  wl 
And  sUaII  leave 
May  by  raven o 
Who,  all  drunt 
In  Ilie»e  prince 
Skin  in  batllc, 
On  tho  field  to 
liut  when  dogs 
Gray  as  winter 


"  Hector  1  t; 
Ifil  ever  hath 
Think  on  that, 
Thence  keep  o 
Oh,  hard -hear 
Nor  thy  wifo  a 
Hut  apart  fron 
Cruel  dogs  wil 
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Close  beside  them  stand  the  cisternsj  fairly  built  of  mawi?e  stonei 
Where  the  Trojan  wives  and  daughters^  in  the  days  that  now  were  gone> 
Came  to  wash  their  costly  garments^  in  the  happier  times  of  peace* 
Ere  the  tempest  settled  round  them — ere  they  saw  the  sons  of  Greece. 
Thitherward  they  ran  and  passed  them«  chase  and  chaser  swift  of  limb  ; 
Brave  was  he  who  fled,  but  braver  far  waa  he  who  followed  him. 
And  right  swiftly  did  he  follow — for  they  strove  not  for  the  meed* 
Hide  of  bull  or  votive  victim,  which  reward  the  raoer*s  speed : 
Hector*s  life's  the  prize  and  forfeit — Hector  tamer  of  the  steed. 
As  when  games  are  held  in  honour  of  some  mighty  hero  slain» 
Fast  the  oft- victorious  coursers  round  the  ampU  oirole  strain 
For  some  prize — a  slave  or  tripod :  so  the  hasty  warriora  wound  i 
And  the  lofty  town  of  Priam  three  times  did  thev  circle  round# 
Never  of  their  speed  relaxing  |  and  the  Gods  beheld  nor  spoke* 
Till  the  Universal  Father  thus  the  solemn  silence  broke : — 


it 


There  I  see  an  honour'd  chieftaiO'— u  it  not  a  piteous  sight  ? 
Bound  his  native  eity  hunted ;  I  am  sad  for  Hector's  plight. 
Often  have  1  felt  the  savour  of  his  plenteous  sacrifice 
From  the  tops  of  vallied  Ida*  or  the  city  turrets*  rise 
In  my  honour ;  now  I  see  him — and  my  soul  is  fill'd  with  pity*^ 
FoUow'd  by  the  strong  Achilles  round  and  round  his  father's  olty* 
Quickly  then*  ye  gods*  to  counsel  I— shall  we  interpose  to  saT«* 
Or  the  son  of  Pcleus  suffer  to  subdue  the  good  and  brave  ?" 

Out  then  spoke  blue*eyed  Mlnenra.— •''  Father*  whom  the  Goda  rererei 
Thunder>hurler — Cloud-oompeller*-Father*  what  is  this  wo  hear  ? 
Wouldst  thou  save  a  mortal  being  long  ago  to  fate  consign'd  ? 
Thou  mayst  do  it*  but  remember*  othm  are  not  of  thy  mind." 

Answer'd  Jove*  the  Cloud-compeller.*^"  Calm  thyself*  my  daughter  dear* 
That  was  not  my  thought*  Tritonia*  therefore  be  of  better  oheer. 
I  would  fain  be  gentle  with  thee ;  work  thy  will  and  do  not  fear." 

Thus  he  spoke,  and  stirr'd  Minerva*  who  no  further  urging  needed* 
Up  she  sprang*  then  shooting  downwards>  from  Olympus  top  she  speeded. 

All  this  while  the  swift  Aohilies  press'd  on  Hector*  rushing  on. 
Asa  dog  within  the  mountains  follows  fast  a  startled  fawn 
Through  the  glens  and  through  the  thickets*  having  roused  it  from  its  lair ; 
Even  though  it  reach  a  cover*  and  should  seek  for  ihclter  there*       * 
Still  he  follows  on  its  footsteps*  hunting  over  hill  and  hollow*— 
Thus  did  Hector  try  to  double*  thus  did  swift  Achilles  follow. 
When  the  Trojan  strove  to  bend  him  in  towards  the  gates  of  Troy* 
Underneath  the  Dardan  rampart*  that  the  townsmen  might  employ 
Dart  and  sling  to  gall  his  foeman*  did  Achilles  turn  him  wide 
To  the  open  plain  and  country*  keeping  still  the  eity  side. 
As  in  sleep  the  dreamer  cannot  follow  one  who  flies  before* 
Neither  can  that  one  escape  him*  nor  the  dreamer  hasten  more* 
So  'twas  now  ; — Achilles  could  not  on  the  flying  Trojan  gain* 
Nor  could  he  outstrip  Achilles*  though  he  strove  with  might  and  main. 
Then  had  Hector  surely  perish'd*  had  not*  for  the  latest  lime* 
(^od  Apollo  come  to  help  him*  strengthening  him  in  loul  and  limb  i 
And  Achilles*  as  he  pass'd  them*  beckon'd  to  the  gaiing  Greek 
Nor  with  lance*  nor  dart*  nor  arrow*  Hector's  forfeit  life  to  seek* 
Lest  another's  hand  should  wound  him*  and  shotdd  take  away  his  fame. 
^Vhen,  the  fourth  time*  widely  circling*  to  the  fbunCain's  marg^  they  came^ 
Jove  his  golden  scales  upUAed,  and  two  lots  of  death  be  wcigh'd*-— 
One  Achilles'  lot,  the  oUier  Hector^s*  tamer  of  the  steed : 
By  the  centre  then  he  raised  them—Hector's  fatal  day  declln'd* 
Sinking  down  to  gloomy  Orcus-^then  Apollo  left  his  friend ; 
And  the  blue-eyed  queen*  Minerva*  to  her  fkToar*d  chief  drew  neari 
And*  his  headlong  course  arresting*  whispered  Ughdy  in  Uf  ear:— 
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^*  Now>  I  tnistj  renownM  Achilles,  honoured  of  the  highest  King, 
Fame  and  glory  to  the  vessels  of  the  Argives  shall  we  bring. 
Having  slain  this  valiant  Hector,  strong  in  battle  though  he  be  ; 
For  he  cannot  longer  *scapo  us,  and  he  may  not  further  flee. 
Though  the  Archer-god,  Apollo,  e*er  so  earnestly  entreat. 
Begging  respite  for  his  minion,  at  the  iEgis-bearer's  feet. 
Meanwhile,  stand  thou  still  and  breathe  thee  ;  I  will  urge  him  to  remain, 
And  to  fight  the  battle  with  thee  singly  on  this  pitched  plain.'* 

Thus  Minerva.     He  obey*d  her,  and  a  joyful  man  was  he. 
Leaning  on  his  spear  so  deadly,  shapen  of  the  ashen  tree. 
So  the  Goddess  parted  from  him,  and  to  Hector  near  she  drew. 
Like  Deiphobus  in  person,  and  she  spoke  his  accents  too  ; 
Thus  disgubed,  she  hasten*d  onwards,  and  accosted  thus  the  other  :— 

<<  Sorely  by  the  swift  Achilles  art  thou  press*d,  beloved  brother  ; 
I  have  seen  him  swiftly  chase  thee  our  ancestral  city  round ; 
Now,  then,  let  us  stand  and  face  him — ^bravely  shall  we  keep  our  ground." 

Out  then  answer'd  helmed  Hector : — "  Welcome  thou,  my  trusty  frere. 
Over  all  the  sons  of  Priam,  ever  held  I  thee  most  dear ;  / 
But  this  day  thy  bold  endeavour  far  exceeds  thy  first  renown. 
Since  thou'comest  forth  to  help  me,  whilst  the  others  keep  the  town.*' 

Answer*d  back  the  blue-eyed  Goddess : — "  True  it  is,  my  valiant  brother, 
Long  our  father  did  implore  me,  long  our  venerable  mother. 
Each  by  turns  my  knees  embracing,  and  our  old  companions  pray*d 
That  I  would  not  leave  the  ci^ — he  hath  made  them  so  afraid ; 
But  my  soul  was  heavy-laden,  and  I  could  not  stay  within. 
Now,  then,  while  our  hearts  are  ardent,  lot  the  battle  straight  begin  : 
Wo  have  spears,  and  we  can  use  them — let  us  try  this  Grecian's  power  ; 
Whether  two  of  us  shall  perish,  brothers,  in  the  self- same  hour. 
Whether  he  shall  bear  our  armour  bloody«dripping  to  the  fleet. 
Or,  o*cr-master*d  by  thy  prowess,  fall  a  corpse  before  thy  feet.** 

Thus  she  spoke,  the  guileful  Goddess,  and  she  led  the  hero  on. 
Now,  when  they  were  near  each  other,  pausing  ere  the  fight  begun> 
Hector  of  the  crested  helmet  thus  accosted  Peleus*  son : — 

<'  I  have  shunned  thee,  thou  Pelides  I  now  I  shall  no  longer  shun  : 
Thrice  round  Priam*s  spacious  city  have  1  fled,  nor  dared  to  wait 
For  thy  coming ;  now  1  face  thee,  for  my  heart  again  is  great. 
And  it  urges  me  against  thee,  to  be  slain,  or  else  to  slay  ! 
Take  we  then  the  Gods  to  witness,  none  so  excellent  as  Uiey, 
If  my  vows  to  Jove  shall  prosper — ^if  thou  fallest — hear  me  swear. 
Basely  will  I  not  entreat  thee,  no  dishonour  shalt  thou  bear ; 
I  will  take  thine  armour  only,  but  thy  body  will  bestow 
On  the  Greeks ;  and  thou,  Achilles,  also  swear  to  use  me  so.** 

Then  the  swift  Achilles  answer'd,  and  a  furious  man  was  he :— . 
**  Hector !  miscreant  1  do  not  look  for  covenant  *twixt  thee  and  me. 
Men  will  never  treat  with  lions,  wolves  will  never  league  with  sheep. 
For  their  hostile  kind  forbids  them— each  their  adverse  nature  keep  ; 
So,  apart  from  all  alliance,  thou  and  I  must  ever  stand. 
Until  one  shall  fall  a  victim  unto  Mars,  the  bloody-hand. 
Now  be  mindful  of  thy  valour — thou  hast  cause  for  it  indeed  I 
Show  thyself  a  skilful  spearman,  and  a  sworder  good  at  need  : 
Flying  shall  not  longer  serve  thee — Pallas  smites'  thee  by  my  spear : 
Thou  shalt  render  rich  atonement  for  my  many  comrades  dear. 
Whom  thy  wrath  and  deadly  anger  to  the  gloomy  shades  have  sent  !*' 

Speaking  thuB,  bis  lanco  lie  brindUViV,  \&\m<^\xi^\\.^^l«SiLV\uS»oX\ 
But  the  wary  Hector  watch'd  It  com\iigi  Vv^  «^lktwi>^»e\^l^— 
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-  Down  he  stoop'd  berore  it  reach 'd  him,  and  the  brazen  death  pass'd  by  ; 

Deep  in  earili  it  sluek,  ai 

All  unseen  by  princely  H 

Then  the  Trojan  chief  ei 


Not  into  ray  back  inglori 

'  Through  my  bosom,  onn 

So  have  dcstin'd — must  tl 

Would  'twere  buried  in  t 

'   That  have  scourged  the  I 

Speaking  thus,  his  1an< 
Struck  the  target  of  Pelii 
Yet  it  pierced  not,  but  k 
That  so  uselessly  and  ras 
Soro  dejected  stood  the  hi 
For  Delphobus  he  shoute 
HU  long  lance  in  haste  di 
Tiien  he  knew  himself  fo 

•'  Woe  is  me .'  my  det 
For  I  thought  the  warrio 
He,  alas !  is  in  the  city. 
Evil  death  no  longer  tan 
Neither  can  I  flee  before 
Unto  Jupiter,  and  destini 
Phn::bu3,  launcher  of  the 
He  who  shelter'd  me  in  t 
Now  for  what  remains! 
But  my  name  shall  live  ii 

Thus  he  spoke,  and  fr 
Rushing  onwards — as  an 
Downward  darting  on  tl; 
Aiming  at  a  tender  lamb 
So  brave  Hector  onward 
And  Achilles  rush'd  to  n 
That  strange  shield,  bc 
And  his  four-coned  hel 
Wliich  Hephaistus'  hai 
As  when  ail  is  huah'd  i 
Shines  among  the  other 
In  the  right  hand  of  A 
Hector's  frame  Ins  eye 
But  the  polish'd  brazei 
All  except  one  little  ri' 
Any  wound  on  that  is 
Through  the  neck  the 
Yet  the  brazen  apear  S' 
And  the  power  of  spe« 
Ftone  he  fell,  and  thu 

"  So  thou  thoughtest 
That  no  vengeance  show 
Fool!  a  stronger  far  wai 
An  avenger — who  hath 
I  was  left,  and  I  have  si 
Art  thou  destined,  wbilt 
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Him  thus  answerM  helmed  Hector^  and  his  words  were  faint  and  sloWf- 
*'  By  thy  soul,  thy  knees,  thy  parents— let  them  not  entreat  me  eo  I 
Suffer  not  the  do:(S  to  rend  mo  by  the  vessels  on  the  shore. 
But  accept  the  gold  and  treasure  sent  to  thee  in  ample  store 
By  my  father  and  nay  mother.    O,  give  back  my  body,  then, 
That  the  funeral  rites  may  grace  it,  offered  by  my  countrymen  !'* 

Then  the  swift  Achilles,  sternly  glancing,  answer*d  him  again  : 
**  Speak  not  of  my  knees  or  parents — dog !  thou  dost  implore  in  Tain  } 
For  I  would  my  rage  and  hatred  could  so  far  transport  me  on. 
That  I  might  myself  devour  thee,  for  the  murders  thou  hast  done : 
Therelbre  know  that  from  thy  carcase  none  shall  drive  the  dogs  awaj— 
Not  although  thy  wretched  parents  ten  and  twenty  ransoms  pay, 
And  should  promise  others  also — not  though  Dardan  Priam  brought 
Gold  enough  to  weigh  thee  over,  shall  thy  worthless  corpse  be  bought : 
Never  shall  thy  aged  mother,  of  her  eldest  hope  bcrefY, 
Mourn  above  thee — to  the  mercies  of  the  dog  and  vulture  left  !*' 

Then  the  helmed  Hector,  dying,  once  again  essay'd  to  speak  :— 
'<  'Tis  but  what  my  heart  foretold  me  of  thy  nature,  ruthless  Greek  | 
Vain,  indeed,  is  my  entreaty,  for  thou  hast  an  iron  heart. 
Yet,  bethink  thee  tot  a  moment,  lest  the  Gods  should  take  my  part. 
When  Apollo  and  my  brother  Paris  shall  avenge  my  fate. 
Stretching  thee,  thou  mighty  warrior,  dead  before  the  Seaman  gat^  !** 

Scarcely  had  the  hero  spoken,  ere  his  eyes  were  flx*d  in  death« 
And  his  soul,  the  body  leaving,  glided  to  the  shades  beneath  ; 
Its  hard  fate  lamenting  sorely,  from  so  fair  a  mansion  fled  : 
And  the  noble  chief,  Achilles,  spoke  again  above  the  dead. 

**  Meanwhile,  die  thou  I  I  am  ready,  when  His  Jove*8  eternal  will. 
And  the  other  heavenly  deities,  their  appointment  to  ftilfil.** 
This  he  said,  and  tore  the  weapon  from  the  body  where  it  lay, 
.Flung  it  down,  and  stooping  o*er  him,  rent  the  bloody  spoils  away : 
And  the  other  Grecian  warriors  crowded  round  the  fatal  place, 
Hcctor*s  noble  form  admiring,  and  his  bold  and  manly  face  \ 
Yet  so  bitter  was  their  hatred,  that  they  gash'd  the  senseless  dead  ; 
And  each  soldier  that  beheld  him,  turning  to  his  neighbour,  said, 
*'  By  the  Gods !  'tis  easier  matter  now  to  handle  Hector^s  frame. 
Than  when  wo  beheld  him  flinging  on  the  ships  devouring  flame.*' 
So  the  standers-by  exulted,  and  again  did  each  one  wound  him  ; 
Then  Achilles,  having  spoil'd  him,  spoke  unto  his  fHends  around  him  :— 

**  Friends  and  nrinces  of  the  Argives  1  since  the  Gods  have,  by  mj  arm. 
Slain  this  man,  wno,  most  of  any,  drove  us  back,  and  work'd  us  harm. 
Let  us  hasten, — round  the  city  let  our  arm*d  battalions  move. 
So  well  trv  the  Trojans'  mettle,  and  their  fhrther  purpose  prove — 
Whether  they  will  leave  the  city,  or  their  lofty  towers  retain  ; 
Broken-hearted  are  they  surely,  since  their  chief  defence  is  slain. 
Out,  alas  I  I  blame  my  folly  that  such  words  should  pass  my  lips, 
Unlamented  and  unburied  lies  Patroclus  near  the  ships ; 
He  whom  I  have  loved  so  dearly,  and  whom  I  shall  ever  love 
Whilst  I  dwell  amongst  the  living,  whilst  my  limbs  have  power  to  move. 
Even  in  Orcus,  though  the  spirits,  ere  they  enter,  leave  behind 
All  the  memories  of  their  being,  shall  I  recognise  my  fViend. 
Come,  then,  children  of  the  Argives  1  raise  on  high  the  triumph  song  ; 
To  our  vessels  let  us  hasten,  bearing  this  dead  corpse  along. 
Mighty  glory  have  we  gotten,— Hector's  self  hath  bit  the  sod. 
Whom  me  Trojans,  through  the  city,  honour'd  even  as  a  god  l" 

Than  he  spoke,  and  took  a  Tengevacomc^^VxnvwoT^^  oil  V&%>i\Ti\ — 
Both  the  feet  of  Hector  piercing,  irYiet©  i\ie  Xwidoxi*  m«^\\s(^\Tv\ 


"  O,  my  friends !  atan  M 

From  the  city  gates  to  it 
That  1  maj  entreat  thia 
Hiiply  he  my  years  may 
Such  as  1  am  is  his  fatbe 
Such  a  ruin  to  the  Trojai 
His  death- dealing  sword 
Whom  I  mourn'd,  but  m 
Sorrow  shortly  will  coDi 
Had  lie  perlsh'don  my  b 

Then  his  most  unhappy  Ig, 

And  our  ttjrs  together  I      „      . 

Thus  he  cried,  and  all  the  people  g^roan'd  to  hear  tba  vmtohed  man  f 
And,  amidiit  the  Trojua  women,  Hecuba  her  wall  began : — 

"  O,  my  son  I  why  live  I  longer,  when  thy  precioua  Ufb  ii  lost? 
Dead  art  thnu  that,  through  the  city,  wert  my  glory  and  my  boaatf 
And  the  darling  of  the  Trojana,  who  revered  thee  aa  ^eir  owd  ! 
JIadst  thou  been  a  god,  their  reverence  could  not  baia  been  greater  ihown ; 
Anil  they  well  mig'  ■  ■      -  ..       •     .1  ....  ... 

Liftlcsa  now  thou  1 

Thus  old  Hecub. 
Nothing  of  this  grc 
Hnw  her  spouse  ha 
Weaving  of  a  costi 
With  a  varied  wrej 
Ati.I  unto  the  fair-t 
On  the  fire  to  placi 
For  a  welcome  bat 
Hapless  woman  t  s 
Blue-eyed  I'allaa  h 
But  fhe  heard  the 
And  the  ery  of  lam 
And  she  shook  wit 
And  bespoke  her  t 

"  Two  of  ye  ma 
Sure  that  cry  of  bl 
Wildly  leaps  my  h 
Much  1  fear  soma 
Would  to  heaven  i 
Lest  Achilles,  hav: 
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0*er  the  open  plain  hath  chased  him,  all  alone  and  sore  distrdss'd — 
Lest  his  hot  and  fiery  valour  should  at  last  be  laid  to  rest ; 
For,  amidst  the  throng  of  warriors,  never  yet  made  Hector  one. 
Onwards  still  he  rushed  before  them,  yielding  in  his  pride  to  none." 

Thus  she  spoke,  and,  like  a  M(Enad,  frantic  through  the  halls  she  flew. 
Wildly  beat  her  heart  within  her ;  and  her  maidens  follow*d  too. 
Oh !  but  when  she  reach*d  the  turret,  and  the  crowd  were  forced  aside. 
How  she  gazed !  and,  oh !  how  dreadful  was  the  sight  she  there  espied  I— 
Hector  dragg'd  before  the  city ;  and  the  steeds,  with  hasty  tramp. 
Hurling  him,  in  foul  dishonour,  to  the  sea-beat  Grecian  camp. 
Darkness  fell  upon  her  vision — darkness  like  the  mist  of  death-:— 
Nerveless  sank  her  limbs  beneath  her,  and  her  bosom  ceased  to  breathe. 
All  the  ornamental  tissue  dropped  from  her  wild  streaming  hair. 
Both  the  garland,  and  the  fillet,  and  the  veil  so  wondrous  fair. 
Which  the  golden  Venus  gave  her  on  that  well-remember*d  day. 
When  the  battle -hasting  Hector  led  her  as  his  bride  away 
From  the  palace  of  Aetion,— -noble  marriage-gifls  were  they ! 
Thronging  round  her  came  her  sisters,  and  her  kindred  held  her  fast. 
For  she  caird  on  death  to  free  her,  ere  that  frantic  fit  was  past. 
When  the  agony  was  over,  and  her  mind  again  had  found  Retf 
Thus  she  falterM,  deeply  sobbing,  to  the  Trojan  matrons  round  her  :— 

**  0,  my. Hector  1  me  unhappy  !  equal  destinies  were  ours ; 
Born,  alas  I  to  equal  fortunes, — thou  in  Priam*s  ancient  towers, 
I  in  Thebes,  Action's  dwelling  in  the  woody  Poplacus. 
Hapless  father !  hapless  daughter !  better  had  it  been  for  us 
That  he  never  had  begot  me, — doomed  to  evil  from  my  birth. 
Thou  art  gone  to  Hades,  husband,  far  below  the  caves  of  earth. 
And  thou  leavest  me  a  widow,  in  thy  empty  halls  to  mourn. 
And  thy  son  an  orphan  infant, — ^better  had  he  ne*er  been  bom  I 
Thou  wilt  never  help  him.  Hector — thou  canst  never  cheer  thy  boy  ; 
Nor  can  he  unto  his  father  be  a  comfort  and  a  joy  I 
Even  though  this  war  that  wastes  us  pass  away  and  harm  him  not,         # 
Toil  and  sorrow,  never  ending,  still  must  be  his  future  lot. 
Others  will  remove  his  land-marks,  and  will  take  his  fields  away. 
Neither  friend  nor  comrade  left  him,  by  this  orphan-making  dav ; 
And  he  looks  so  sad  already,  and  his  cheeks  are  wet  with  tears! 
Then  the  boy  in  want  shall  wander  to  his  father's  old  compeers. 
Grasping  by  the  cloak  one  warrior,  and  another  by  the  vest ; — 
Then,  perhaps,  some  one  amongst  them,  less  forgetful  than  the  rest. 
Shall  bestow  a  cup  upon  him — yet  that  cup  shall  be  so  small. 
That  his  lips  will  scarce  be  moisten*d,  nor  his  thirst  assua(?ed  at  all : 
Then  shall  some  one,  bless*d  with  parents,  thrust  him  rudely  from  the  hall. 
Loading  him  with  blows  and  scorning,  which  perforce  the  boy  must  bear— ■ 
Saying,  '  Get  thee  gone,  thou  beggar  I  lo,  thy  father  feasts  not  here  I* 
Weeping  at  this  harsh  denial,  back  shall  ho  return  to  me — 
He,  Astyanaz,  the  infant,  who,  upon  his  father's  knee. 
Feasted  on  the  richest  marrow,  and  the  daintiest  meats  that  be  ; 
Who,  when  slumber  fell  upon  him,  and  his  childish  crying  ceased. 
Went  to  sleep  in  ease  and  plenty,  cradled  on  his  nurse's  breast. 
Now,  Astyanax~the  Trojans  by  that  name  the  infant  call ; 
Since  'twas  thou,  my  Hector,  only  that  didst  keep  the  gates  and  wall — 
Many  a  wrong  shall  feel  and  suffer,  since  his  father  is  no  more. 
Now  the  creeping  worm  shall  waste  thee— lying  naked  on  the  shore, 
Neither  friend  nor  parent  near  thee — when  the  dogs  have  ta'en  their  fill. 
Naked  !.~and  thy  graceful  garments  lie  within  thy  palace  still ; 
These,  the  skilful  work  of  women,  all  to  ashes  I  will  bum. 
For  thou  never  more  shalt  wear  them,  and  thou  never  canst  return  ; 

Fef  the  Trojans  will  revere  them,  reUcs  of  their  chief  so  trae!" 

ThuBshc  fpokc  la  tcari^,  and  rouudVicr  v\\  \\lc  \«Qm^\iiQtT\>'w^^vv^^« 
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LETTER  ON  SCOTCH  NATIONALITY. 


TO  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH,  ESQ. 


Mt  Dear  Sir, — Tho  kind  reception  own  childhood  in  the  cool  glcns^  and 
which  you  gave  me  on  my  arrival  in  by  the  prattliag  streamlets  of  her  na- 
Scotland,  with  but  a  slender  claim  on  tiye  laud.  Her  favourite  melodies 
your  acquaintance,  and  the  high  opi-  were  the  pastoral  songs  of  Scotland^ 
nion  which  I  formed  of  your  liberality  of  which  the  peculiar  imagery  never 
of  sentiment  in  the  course  of  much  de-  failed  to  a£fect  her  with  the  tenderest 
lightful  communication  with  you,  both  longings  of  attachment,  and  produced 
in  Buchanan  House  and  elsewhere,  in  the  expanding  minds  of  her  little 
encourage  me  to  address  you  on  a  sub-  nursery  an  involuntary  desire  to  know 
ject,  from  which  I  should  otherwise  and  to  see  the  objects  that  could  ex* 
have  studiously  abstained,  as  involving  cite  so  strong  a  devotion  in  one  whom 
many  delicate  and  perhaps  disputable  we  so  much  loved  and  venerated.  In 
questions.  Our  mutual  friend  H  advancing  years,  I  retained  for  Scot- 
had  partially  prepared  me  for  finding,  land,  and  all  that  was  connected  with 
in  the  Christopher  North  of  private  it,  much  of  that  instinctive  affection 
life,  a  still  more  enlightened  and  en-  which  had  thus  been  implanted  in  me. 
gaging  old  man  than  the  pages  of  his  But  various  circumstances  attending 
published  writings  present  to  us ;  but,  the  course  of  life  on  which  1  entered, 
independently  of  other  qualities,  my  prevented  me  from  visiting  my  mater* 
anticipations  were  far  short  of  that  nalcountryuntil  a  recent  period/ when, 
courteous  hospitality,  that  wide-spread  among  other  advantages,  I  enjoyed 
fellow. feeling,  and  that  mild  toleration  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  making  your 
for  honest  differences  of  opinion,  which  acquaintance,  and  I  hope  I  may  add, 
1  soon  found  him  to  possess.  I  am  of  acquiring  your  friendship, 
aware,  that,  in  sending  you  this  packet.  In  most  respects,  my  visit  to  Scot* 
I  am  trespassing  on  your  time,  and  land  has  not  disappointed  me.  Her 
perhaps  trying  your  temper ;  but  the  mountains  and  valleys  were  all»or  more 
extent  of  your  indulgence  to  mo  on  than  all,  that  I  had  fancied  or  desired, 
former  occasions  must  plead  my  ex-  I  found  her  institutions  wisely  framed, 
cuse,  however  imperfectly,  if  I  seem  and  ably  administered.  Her  people 
to  overtax  it  now.  generally  impressed  me  with  a  high  con- 

You  arc  aware  that,  though  speak-  viction  of  their  virtues  and  good  sense; 

ing  the  language  of  Britain,  and  bear-  and  those  with  whom  I  have  had  a 

ing  British  blood  in  my  veins,  I  can-  more  familiar  intercourse,  have  laid 

not  boast  of  having  been  born  in  this  me,  by  their  civilities  and  cordialities, 

country.     Yet  no  man,  I  believe,  en-  under  obligations  that   I  can  never 

tertains  towards  her  soil  a  more  fond  either  forget  or  repay.     But  allow 

or  filial  affection.     My  father  was  a  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  say,  that  in  one 

native   of  England  ;    my  mother  of  particular,  tho  conduct  or  manners  of 

Scotland.     I  feci  an  interest  and  a  your  countrymen  gave  me  consider- 

pride  in  all  that  concerns  either  part  able  pain,  and  seemed  to  me  to  leave 

of  the   United  Kingdom ;   and  per-  room  for  considerable  amendment. 

haps,  as  earliest  impressions  are  the  Tho  fault  that  I  have  to  find  with 

strongest,  my  predilections  are  rather  them  lies  in  an  excessive,  and  I  think 

in  favour  of  the  northern  than  of  the  superfluous  display  of  national  feeling, 

southern  division.     I  well  remember,  particularlyinmattersof  learning  and 

wiipii  yet  a  child,  and  when  the  first  literature.     Since  I  came  among  you, 

pulsations  of  taste  and  feeling  were  I  have  been  present  at  a  good  many 

awakening  within  me,  the  sad  but  meetings  and  entertainnients,  more  or 

pleasing  sympathy  with  which  I  listen-  less  of  a  literary  or  public  nature ;  and 

e«l  to  my  mother,  while,  with  tears  in  while  there  has  been  no  lack  of  landa- 

her  eyes,  and  her  sweet  voice  falter-  tion  bestowed  on  merit  of  home  growth, 

ing  with  emotion,  she  sung  to  her  I  have  been  struck  with  the  almost 

children,  tliu  nurslings  of  a  distant  and  entire  absence  of  any  allusion,  andew- 

ilestructivo  climate,    those  soft  and  tainly  of  any  adequate  tribute,  to 'the 

dimple  strains,  which  had  delighted  her  literary  excellence  even  of  your  nea: 
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neighbours.  I  was  for  some  time  do- 
lighted  to  have  the  privilege  of  sharing 
in  the  just  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
names  of  those  great  men,  whether 
living  or  dead,  who  have  raised  the 
lionour  of  Scotland  so  high.  IJurns, 
Scott,  Campbell,  Wilson,  North,  Jef- 
frey, Chalmers,  —  seemed  to  me,  in 
their  several  spheres,  most  proper  and 
pleasing  objects  of  admiration,  and 
sources  of  honest  pride.  I  read  with 
delight  in  every  countenance  the  feel- 
ings of  self-gratulation  which  filled 
my  companions  at  the  sound  of  those 
distinguished  names.  I  set  my  features 
by  the  same  glass,  and  cheered  and  clap- 
ped with  the  loudest  and  lustiest  among 
them.  I  began  more  than  ever  to  claim 
a  part  in  your  national  treasures,  and 
said,  after  Correggio,  **  Anch*  io  son 
Scozzese.**  But  after  several  repeti- 
tions of  the  same  diet,  it  began  to  pall. 
I  longed  for  variety — I  longed  for 
trutll :  for  though  what  I  heard,  for 
the  most  part,  was  the. truth,  and  no- 
thing but  the  truth,  it  was  not  the 
whole  truth.  It  was  not  the  aug- 
gtstio  falsi,  but  it  was  the  auppres* 
sio  veri,  I  asked  myself  the  question, 
but  without  receiving  an  answer  fa- 
vourable to  the  practice  of  my  excel- 
lent friends  here,  whether  genius  now, 
and  in  time  past,  was  really  confined 
to  Scotland,  or  whether  only  the  optics 
of  those  about  me  were  too  short- 
sighted to  discover  it  beyond  the  Scot- 
tish border.  I  speculated  whether 
this  so  very  limited  enthusiasm  was 
prompted  by  a  love  of  literature,  or 
proceeded  merely  from  a  love  of  self, 
amiable  indeed,  and  intelligible,  yet 
erroneous  in  fact,  and  indefensible  in 
principle.  Bums,  thought  I,  is  indis- 
putably an  admirable  poet,  who  will 
live  as  long  as  his  language  can  be 
understood  ;  yet  <'  it  may  be  dootod,** 
as  M'Leod  said  in  other  cases,  though 
he  probably  would  not  have  said  it  of  a 
countryman,  whether  his  poetry  is  of 
a  very  ethereal  or  elevated  kind,  and 
whether  its  reputation  has  not  some- 
times been  endangered,  not  by  faint 
but  by  injudicious  praise.  Scott  we 
all  love  and  delight  in  :  but  is  it  quite 
clear  that  he  is  as  great  as  Shakspeare ; 
that  his  prose  fictions  can,  in  wisdom, 
beauty,  and  sublimity,  be  matched 
with  the  poetry  of  the  chief  of  poets  ? 


Campbell  is  sweet  and  toQcbiDgj  and 
something  more;  but  is  it  true  that 
he  has  surpassed  the  excellencies  of 
those  English  worthies,  whom  his  own 
criticisms  have  so  justly  exalted  ?  WiU 
son  is  a  true  and  delightful  poet,  whe- 
ther in  prose  or  rhyme ;  but,  to  My  the 
least,  he  has  a  formidable  rival  la 
Wordsworth :  yet  Wilson's  name  ii 
ever  in  your  mouths,  and  Words- 
worth's ye  never  utter.  Jeffrey  in  hii 
day  was  pretty  and  pleasant  \  but  caa 
we  safely  affirm  that  he  waa  a  greater 
than  Johnson  ?  Chalmers  is  eloquent, 
earnest,  and  energetic;  but  even  on 
his  disc  there  are  a  few  spots  discern- 
ible by  the  telescope  of  truth ;  and 
there  are  luminaries  in  the  sister 
church  that  could  make  him  pale  his 
beams  when  at  the  brightest.  North, 
I  admit,  is  unapproaohed  and  unap- 
proachable,* ....  but  one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer; 
and  you  have  no  right  to  claim  pre* 
eminence  in  every  thing,  liccause  in 
some  single  department,  those  who  are 
otherwise  your  equals  or  superiors, 
have  hitherto  failed  to  surpass  you. 
Why,  then,  do  such  excellent  and  pe- 
netrating persons  as  you  are,  thus  ex- 
clusively dwell  on  the  glories  of  Scot* 
tish  writers,  and  either  wholly  with- 
hold, or  but  rarely  and  reluctantly 
allow,  to  the  men  and  the  memories  in 
which  England  abounds,  Uiat  share  of 
sympathy  and  admiration  which  is  so 
justly  their  due? 

Such,  my  dear  North,  were  my  in- 
ternal expostulations  with  those  whom 
yet  I  ardently  love  and  respect*  and 
by  whom  I  earnestly  desire  to  be  es- 
teemed, not  only  as  a  friend  but  as  a 
countryman.  Now,  tell  me  whether, 
in  the  idea  that  I  thus  adopted,  I  was 
or  was  not  mistaken.  Perhaps  I  have 
been  hasty  in  admitting  the  impression 
that  was  thus  formed.  I  may,  by  mere 
accident,  have  been  thrown  among 
persons,  or  have  been  present  on  occa- 
sions, that  do  not  exhibit  a  fair  sample 
of  the  national  feeling  in  Scotlknd  on 
this  subject.  If  so,  I  am  sincerely 
sorry  for  my  mistake,  and  shall  be 
most  happy  to  see  il  corrected.  But 
if  I  am  not  here  in  error,  nay,  if  there 
is  any  foundation  whatever  for  my 
opinion,  even  though  it  be  less  than 
I  suppose,.  I  most  bmbly  submit  that 
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this  state  of  things  ought  not  to  hoi  younelfdonenomorethanjiutlcobya 

and  that  overy  true  friend  of  Scotland  noble  criticism.     Admirable^  indeed, 

is  interested  in  its  reformation.  he  is,  alike  for  fancy,  tenderness,  and 

If  the  extreme  and  exclusive  par-  humour ;  yet  he  is  surely  a  paler  and 

tiallty  for  Scottish  merit  which  is  thus  a  lesser  light  than  the  morning-star  of 

exhibited  In  our  countrymen  (i)ermit  English  song.    Chaucer,  too,  we  must 

mo  so  to  speak  of  tliem  in  the  rest  of  remember,  had  the  precedence  in  point 

this  letter),   were  called  for  by  any  of  time  by  fully  a  century  ;  and  Dun-, 

unwillingness  in  our  southern  neigh-  bar,  doubtless,  drew  much  from  his* 

hours  to  do  us  justice,  I  should  be  the  example,   both  in    language  and  in 

last  to  find  fault  with  cTen  an  exag-  thought.     From  Dunbar  to  Ramsay 

gcrated  assertion  of  our  claims.     Let  how  wide  a  space  in  our  history — more 

the  honour  or  the  fame  of  Scotland  be  than    two    centuries — yet    how   few 

attacked,  and  I  will  allow  you  to  bris*  names  of  any  consideration  can  we 

tie  up  your  spines,  like  the  armed  number  to  fill  it  up  I  How  much  of  onr 

plant  that  forms  the  emblem  of  your  sky  is  dark  and  vacant,  while  that  of 

nation,  and  to  prove  that  aggression  England  is  a  glittering  galaxy  I  Three 

shall  never  escape  punishment.     Nay,  glorious  orbs  of  song  maybe  there 

in  such  a  case,  I  would  wag  my  tonguo  discovered  at  no  great  interval  from 

or  my  claymore  in  her  defence,  with  each  other — Spencer,    Shakspeare, 

the  best  of  you !     But  why  at  present  Milton  ;  .each,  indeed,  not  a  star  but 

these  laboured  and  one-sided  pane-  a  sun,  daxilingly  bright,  and  not  mora 

gyrics?  What  has  made  it  necessary  bright  than  beneficent ;' not  coldly 

now,  for  years  past,  to  dwell  specially  shining  with  beams  of  idle  beauty,  bnt 

and  solely  on  the  literary  praises  of  diffusing  to  all  the  world  the  light  of 

Scotland?     Qnis  vituptravitf     Her  truth  and  the  warmth  of  virtue.    With  . 

meritii,  in  all  departments,  have  long  these  must  be  associated  many  lumi- 

been  fully  acknowledged  by  the  worhl,  naries  of  secondary  dignity,  that  else- 

and  by  England  among  the  rest.  We  where  would   appear   conspicuously 

need    not,    therefore,    display   that  brilliant,  but  here  are  made  dim,  partly 

Yankee-like    itch    for    praise,    that  by  the  surpassinglustre  of  those  greater 

springs  from  a  morbid  soreness  within ;  lights,  and  partly  by  the  very  frequency 

we  need  not  resort  to  this  perpetual  with  which  they  are  themselves  elus- 

bolstering  up  of  our  pretensions,  of  tered  together.   In  later  times,  indeed, 

which  the  natural  explanation  is,  that  Scotland   has   more  to  show.      Let 

it  indicates  insecurity  of  position.  the  author  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd 

The  course  that  I  thus  take  the  receive  his  due  meed  of  praise  for  that 
liberty  of  lamenting,  appears  to  me  native  simplioity  and  genuine  tender- 
to  be  objectionable  on  these  several  ness  which  his  English  rivals  failed 
gronnds:  1.  It  Is  unjust;  2.  It  is  un-  either  to  seek  or  to  attain; — let 
grateful ;  8.  It  is  foolish ;  4.  It  is  in-  Thomson  be  reverenced  as  a  great 
jurious.  and  worthy  high-priest  of  Nature, 

1.  It  is  unjust.  Scotland  has,  in-  and  a  glorious  restorer  of  her  true 
deed,  done  much  for  literature.  But  worship,  when  it  had  been  either  for- 
wh:it  she  has  done,  cannot,  without  gotten  or  corrupted  ; — let  Beattie  re- 
violence  to  truth  and  reason,  be  held  tain  all  the  praise  that  he  has  ever  re- 
as  paramount  or  equal  to  the  contrl-  celved — ^he  well  deserves  it,  as  a  gen- 
butions  of  the  rest  of  the  empire,  uine  poet,  who  knew  and  taught  that 
Count  up  the  names  which  she  has  the  love  of  beauty  and  of  goodness 
added  to  the  list  of  literary  classics,  must  go  hand  in  hand  ; — and  let  Bums 
and  compare  them  with  those  of  Eng-  conclude  the  century,  a  noble  product 
land, — and  cither  we  must  confess  our  of  his  country's  character  and  institu- 
great  inferiority,  or  we  must  allow  tions,  unHvailcd  in  all  the  qualities  of 
our  principles  of  criticism  or  veracity  lyric  tenderness,  of  manly  force,  or 
to  bo  perverted  by  onr  patriotism.  of  homely  humonr,  that  his  genius  or 

Lot  us  take  a  hasty  review  of  the  position  were   calculated  to  inspire. 

poetry  which  has  been  produced  in  But  let  us  not  forget  that,  during  this 

each  country,  leaving  out,  neeessari-  later  period^  our  neighbours,  too,  have 

ly,  the  inferior  names  on  both  sides  a  list  to  show,  which  we  must  not 

of  the  question.     One  eminent  poet  boast  of  sur^aAslw^.    "^^^^X^srain^^ 

of  earfj'  date  ScolUM  can  boast  of—  Go\d%tfl\lYV)  Cjtvj,  ^^^"^^  *^^^^*T!^ 

Dunbar;  one  to  whofe  merit  you  have  per,  wro  w^xii^  xi«^«t  Va  '^  "'^^'^'^ 
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Southern  neighbours^  among  whom  clergy  are  not  worse  off  than  Hooker 
very  high  examples  of  this  power  was,  when  he  was  visited  at  Draiton 
of  analysis  may  be  traced  in  many  by  his  old  pupils,  Sandys  and  Cran- 
writers  even  of  inferior  note.     The  mer ;  where,  we  are  told,  **  they  found 
country  that  produced  Shakspeare,  and  him  with  a  book  in  his  hand  (it  was 
that  still  holds  him  in  reverence  as  the  0(ks  of  Horace),  he  being  then 
her  worthiest  son,  cannot  be  deficient  tending  his  small  allotment  of  sheep 
either  in  genius  or  in  taste  for  mental  in  a  common  field,  which  he  told  his 
philosophy ;   and  her  ability  in  this  pupils  he  was  forced  to  do,  for  that 
branch  of  science  can  only  be  over-  his  servant  was  then  gone  forth  to 
looked  from  her  general  pre-eminence  dine,  and  assist  his  wife  to  do  some 
in  other  and  nobler  acquirements.  necessary  household  business.*'  Again, 
In  divinity,  what  shall  I  say?     The  **  when  his  servant  relieved  him,  his 
Church  of  Scotland  deserves  a  warmer  two    pupib   attended   him   into    his 
eulogium  than  1  am  able  to  pronounce  house,  where  their  best  entertainment 
upon  her,  as  the  trusty  guardian  of  was  his  quiet  company,  which  was 
sound  doctrine,  and  the  diligent  in-  presently  denied  them,  for  Richard 
structress  of  her  people  in  piety  and  was  called  to  rock  the  cradle ;  and  the 
virtue.     We   cannot   feci  too  much  rest  of  their  welcome  was  so  like  this, 
either  of  gratitude  or  pride  towards  that  they  staid  but  till  next  morning, 
lier  early  reformers,  whose  efibrts  set  us  which  was  time  enough  to  discover 
free  from  papal  tyranny,  from  error,  and  pity  their  tutor*8  condition."     It 
ignorance,  and  vice  ;  and  we  cannot  was  amidst  these  privations,  however, 
now  reflect  on  the  number  of  devout  and  with  the  additional  trial  of  a  ter- 
and  laborious  men,  scattered  among  magant  wife,  that  Hooker  matured 
her  secluded  valleys  or  fertile  fields,over  those   profound    opinions   and   lofty 
her  barren  wastes,  or  in  the  worse  meditations    which    have    made    h& 
wildernesses  of  her   crowded  cities,  name  immortal  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
without  rejoicing  that  so  many  fit  and  Politv.     I  cannot  think  that  many  of 
faithful  teachers  are  thus  provided  to  our  Scotch  ministers  are  worse  pro- 
proclaim  the  truth,  both  from  their  vidcd  for,  and  I  trust  that  most  of 
lips  and  in  their  lives.    But  as  a  liter-  them  are  better  married  ;  yet  no  work 
ary  church,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  comparable  to  Hooker*s  has  yet  been 
term — as  the  able  and  accomplished  produced   in   the    Scottish    Church, 
champion  of  Christian  and  Protestant  rerhaps  the  fault  is  to  be  found  in 
doctrines  in  the  arena  of  public  dis-  the  absence  of  dignities  or  sinecures 
cussion,  I  fear  that  she  must  bo  ranked  ^-perhaps  in  the  want  of  discipline  and 
in  a  lower  class  than  her  friends  would  endowments  in  our  schools  and  col- 
desire.    Some  eminent  theologians  she  leges.     Whatever  may  bo  the  cause 
has  produced ;  but  her  catalogue  must  of  our  inferiority,  I  trust  it  may  be 
be  short  and  slender  compared  with  one  day  removed,  and  that  the  Scot- 
that  which    contains    the   names   of  tish  Church  may  approach  in  learning 
Hooker,  Taylor,  Chillingworth,  Bar-  and  in  written  wisdom  more  nearly  to 
row.  South,  Tillotson,  Clarke,  Butler,  that  fair   level  with    her   Anglican 
Warburton,  and  Paley.     In  the  vo-  sister,  which  she  may  boast  of  having 
lumes  of  these  great   men,   and  of  attained   in   orthodox   belief  and  in 
others  resembling  them,  though  dif-  practical  piety, 
fering  from  each  other  in  dignity^        In  general  learning,  I  doubt  if  we 
and  some  of  them  not  exempt  from  have  anv  very  great  name,   except 
error,   there  is  to  be  found,   as  in  that  of  him  whoso  e&gy  adorns  the 
a  ready  and  well-arranged  armoury,  title-page  of  Maga,  to  oppose  to  the 
a  store  of  sharp  and  shining  weapons,  countless  swarms  of   scholars    who 
with  which  in  all  time  the  adherents  have  issued  from  the  seminaries  of 
of  truth  may  be  supplied  to  secure  the  English  erudition,  and  who,  taking 
victory  over  her  oppdhents.     It  has  wing  to  every  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
never  been  explained  to  my  satisfac-  have  gathered  treasures  from  the  whole 
tion  why  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  region  of  literature  to  enrich  the  plea- 
not  sent  to  the  field  at  least  a  fair  con-  sant  hives  which  they  have  made  their 
tingent   of  combatants  in  the  same  homes,  and  from  which  the  sweet  and 
sacred  cause.    I  cannot  allow  that  the  sustaining  foodofsoundinstmctionma^f 
poverty  of  her  livings  can  alone  ac-  be  again  disVfe\i'Bft4\ft^\^V^\\x«s.^j,^^ 
connt  for  it.     The  poorest  of  our    obUanU.  CQm^^t^^^\>X3k.S^\Wi\v«^^^ 
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Why  should  we  Dot  be  eager  on  all  wreath  for  ourselves.     But  an  over- 
occasions  to  identify  ourselves  with  estimate  of  what  we  have  thus  to  boast 
Englbh  excellence  ?  In  remembering  of,  is  doubly  pernicious.  It  lulls  us  into 
that  we  are  north  of  the  Tweed,  do  a  false  security.    It  debases  our  stand- 
we  forget  that  we  are  in  Britain  ?    In  ards  of  truth  and  taste.     We  ought 
rejoicing  that  we  are  Scotchmen,  do  to  be  far  less  occupied  in  contemplat- 
we  count  it  nothing  that  most  of  us  ing  what  Scotland  has  done,  than  In 
are   Saxons  ?      Few  among  us  that  helping  her  still  to  do  what  may  make 
excel  in  literature  profess  even  to  be  her  a  fitter  companion  for  the  great 
Celtic :  fewer  still  exhibit  their  lite*  country  with  which  her  destinies  are 
rature  in  a  Celtic  form.     Our  ver-  for  ever  united.   Lotus  raise  our  ideas 
nacular   speech    admits,  or  has  re-  by  looking  beyond  ourselves  at  the 
ceived  but  a  limited  range  of  culti*  highest  models  of  excellence  that  we 
vatlon,  though  in  some  hands  it  has  can  find,  whether  among  our  illustri- 
become  wbat  it  was  fitted  to  be,  a  most  ous  neighbours,  or,  if  there  be  any 
exquisite  pipe  of  Doric  minstrelsy,  higher  reality  of  beauty  and  wisdom. 
We  write  now,  as  our  poets  have  done  among  those    ancient    classics    that 
for  centurie:!,  in  the  <' Inglis'*   Ian-  have  been  as  models  to  them.  Atpre- 
guage,  but  even  our  common  speech  sent,   I  fear,  but  little  is   going  on 
is  of  Saxon  character.      Shall  such  amongst  us.    The  crop  that  is  to  form 
of  us,  then,  as  are  Saxon  by  blood  a  future  harvest  shows  at  best  but  a 
and  birth,  Saxon  both  in  our  native  feeble  and  scattered  braird.     It  is,  at 
and  our  adopted  language,  claim  ex-  least,  not  so  vigorous  and  abundant  as 
clusivo   kindred    with  the  unintelli-  one  could  wish.  Young  Scotland  may 
giblc    Odsians    and    Ullins    of    the  and  does  abound  in  energy  and  genius, 
north,    whether    real    or    fictitious,  but,  so  far  I  can  perceive,  it  has  as  yet 
niul  disown  as  aliens  the  poets  and  given  but  few  overt  or  tangible  proofs 
sa^os  uf  England,  whoso  language  and  of  its  powers— fewer  certainly  than  a 
sympathies  are  the  same  with   our  true  patriot  would  desire  and  struggle 
own?    Shall  we  wilfully  blot  out  from  to  produce.     The  old  are  falling  off 
our  scutcheon  the  noble  quarterings  around  us,  and  who  is  rising  to  sue- 
which  we  can  show  from  that  side  of  coed  them  ?     I  asked  for  tlie  illustri- 
our   huuse,  whether  by  ancient  des-  ous  names  of  literary  men  resident 
cent  or  modern  alliance,  and  disclaim  among  you,  and  received  for  answer, 
any  part  in   that  just  and  glorious  "  Christopher   North  in  prose,   and 
boast  which  has  been  put  forth  by  a  John    Wilson  in  poetry."     I  asked 
divine  poet,  divided  from  our  land  by  again — "John  Wilson  in  poetry,  and 
only  a  little  stream  and  a  few  miles  of  Christopher  North  in  prose.*'     Some 
hill  and  valley  ;  but  in  whose  words  minor  names  were  murmured  in  a 
even  the  dwellers  beyond  the  Atlantic,  lower  tone ;  but  they  dwelt  not  in  my 
wlio   rijoct    our    monarch   and    our  ear  or  my  memory.     I  could  make 
government,   cxultingly  participate  ?  no  more  of  it.     Scott,  then,  is  in  his 
Shall  we  refuse  to  say  with  Words-  grave.     Jeffrey  is  on  his  shelf.     The 
irorth —  pen  of  the  Professor  sleeps  in  the 

inkstand  of  his  own  indolence.    Chris- 
*'  Id  our  halls  ii  hung  tophcr  alone  remains.  Excepting  him, 

Armourv  of  tlic  iovincible  kniehta  of  old  :  „  ^. 

ti'         '*   I     r  r         1  1.   »i  No  one  now 

Ave  mu*t   bo  free   or  die,  who   ipeak   the  ^^     ti    •    ai.    i.  n      *  w 

'  ^  Dwells  m  the  halls  of  Ivor. 

m   ..    cv  1  1         au     r  1.1.        1         Men,  dogs,  and  horses,  all  are  dead ; 

That    Shakvprare   spake  ;    the   faith    and  „    /  ,,  ®  *  ,        « 

_  ...    V   , ,      *^  Hk  is  the  sole  surviTor. 

morals  Jiold 

Which  Milton  held.    In  every  thing  we  are  It  is  a  happiness,  my  good  sir,  that 

*(iprun{r  you  do  survive,  a^  well  ns  that  the  re- 

Of  p:arth^  fir<it  blood,  have  titles  manifold !"  maindcr  of  Wordsworth's  description 

of  Simon  Lee  does  not  apply  to  you. 

4.  It  is  injurious.  Enough  of  causes  But  is  such    a  monopoly   desirable, 

arc  already  at  work  to  depress  and  do-  either  looking  to  the  present  or  the 

teriorato  literature  without  having  this  future?     Tho  time  nmy  lomc  when 

other  influence  to  boot.     The  indul-  even  you  must  bow  your  hoary  head  to 

genec  even  of  a  just  estimate  of  what  the  sickle  ;  and  another  crop  should 

our  countrymen  have  done,  may  lead  be  ready  to  take  vour  places     V^>a. 

us  rather  to  repose  on  the  laurels  they  ahould  eNen  no^qr  V^:^^  xcwBi-^  «s^%\.- 
hare  left  ub,  than  to  gather  a  frefili    ants  and  ftucce»ot!^\^l^^»^s»"^^'t\«jox 
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office  of    Maiter  Wizard,  ready  to  Why  then  are  the  groves  still  litent; 

support,  and,  if  possihlc,  extend  the  — ^why  do  not  our  sweetest  voices  pour 

reputation  of  your  country,  and  to  join  forth  their  most  joyous  notes,  at  oooe 

in  bestowing  on  mankind  at  large  some  to  attest  our  safety  and  give  thanks 

of  those  imperishable  gifts  of  genius  for  our  deliverance  ? 

which  will  make  the  givers  known.  We  should  not  lay  the  flatteriDfr 

and  loved,  and  conversed  with,  through-  unction  to  our  souls,  that   Eogland 

out  all  time.     Do  not  you,  then,  sir,  is  at  this  moment  doing  compara< 

be  aiding  and  abetting  here  to  any  tively   little    in    the    better    depart- 

deviation  of  duty.     Do  not  play  the  menis  of  literature.     I  acknowledge 

part  of  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy,  to  that  a  false  taste  has,  for  the  preseut« 

a  silly  self-love.     Tell  your  country-  made  greater  progress  in  that  country 

men  what  they  are,  and  tell  them  what»  than  her  institutions  and  established 

as  yet,  they  are  not,  and  what  thev  models  ought  to  have  permitted.    It 

shoidd  strive  to  be.  Let  not  the  youth  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  that  mis- 

of  Scotland  sit  like  Narcissus  on  the  leading  spirit  of  the  age,  which,  I 

margin  of  the  lake,  enamoured  of  their  hope>  is  already  beginning  to  lose  ill 

own  features,  and  regardless  of  the  influence.     You  are  aware  I  am  no 

other  forms  of  actual  and  abstract  admirer  either  of  the  Bulwers  or  of 

beauty  that  demand  and  would  re-  the  Bowrings  of  the  day,  either  of  the 

ward  their  admiration.     Let  them  be  flashy  fictionists  or  of  the  dull  utiliu- 

up  and  doing.     Let  them  "  think  no-  rians,  that  liberalism  in  all  things  lui» 

thing  done,  while  aught  remains  to  in  our  time,  tended  to  produce.    Hook 

do."     Lead  them,   even  more  than  on  them  all  as  the  foam  or  froth  that 

you  have  ever  done,  to   the   foun-  agitation  has  raised  on  the  current  of 

tains  of  poetry  and  truth  flowing  in  literature :  differing  somewhat,  indeed^ 

other  lands  as  much  as  in  their  own,  in  character  and  aspect  among  them- 

and  teach  them  to  drink  genius,  and  selves,  but  not  much    in   origin   or 

wisdom,  and   immortality,  from  the  destiny, — the  one   appearing   like  a 

living  stream.     The  causes  which,  for  not -work    of    variegated     bubbles, 

a  time,  suspended  our  literary  exer-  that   will   soon    break  and  be  seen 

tions    are,    I  hope,   rapidly  passing  no  longer ;  the  other  like  a  foul  and 

away.     It  was  proper  that,  while  our  dusky  scum   that  will  speedily  sink 

institutions    and   privileges  were  in  to    the   mud    from   which    it    rose. 

jeopardy,  we  should  think  their  preser-  But  while  these  passing  levities  and 

vation  paramount  to  all  other  duties,  impurities  are    conspicuous  enough. 

It  was  exuiuable  that,  while  the  very  the  whole  stream  of  literature  is  not 

existence    of  knowledge    and  piety  disturbed    or    polluted.      The    pure 

was   threatened,    we    should  be  en-  and  tranouU   flow  of  Wordsworth's 

grossed  with  the  task  of  protecting  genius,  still  holds  on  its  way  in  a  re- 

them;    that,  while  a   new   invasion  tired  channel,  bringing    health   and 

of  Vandalic  barbarity  was  preparing  joy  with  it  in  its  course ;  now  clear 

to   overrun   the    territory   of  learn-  and  cheerful,  but  without  empty  im- 

ing    and  civilisation,   we  should  be  petuosity — now  still  and   dark,   but 

rather  occupied  in  defending  the  fron-  only  from  tho  depths  over  which  it 

tiers    than   in  cultivating   the   soil,  flows.     While   Wordsworth  remains 

But,  if    I  mistake    not    much,    the  to  England,  she  has  still  to  boast  one 

crisis    is    past  ;    liberty    and    reli-  of  the  few  whose  powerful  and  yet 

gion  are  safe,  and  wo  may  resume  regulated  genius  has  attained  to  the 

the  arts  and  the  accomplishments  of  highest  rank  in  imaginative  literature. 

peace.     Our  labourers  should   now  But  more,  perhaps,  is  doing  iu  Eng- 

oliange  their   occupations,  and  turn  land  in  solid  and  salutary  learning 

tlieir  swords  into  ploughshares.  Wliile  thau  is  at  flr^t  sight  apparent.     The 

the  sky  lowered,  and  the  storm  was  evil  spirit  of  the  times  has  roused  an 

howling   round  us,  no  wonder  that  antagonist  principle  of  good,  which 

our  woodland  minstrelsy  was  mute,  will  ere  long  obtam  the  mastery.  The 

But  tho  clouds  are  dispersed,  if  not  popular    demand    for    novelty    and 

wholly,  yet  in  a  great  degree ;  the  change,  for  superficial  talent*  and  for 

radiant   sun  of  jpeaco  and   securitv  voluptuous  reading,  has  revolted  the 

shines  forth  again,  not,  I  trust,  with  minds  of  many,  and  has  revived  on 

only  a  *'  farewell  sweet/'  but  witVv  a  lYie  o\2tvex  vv!\A\.Vtf&  t^&^ecence  for  severe 

long  coune  of  brightness  yet  to  luu.    t<^a&Qiiu\%^^<^t  «\m^  ^i^>a^  isjl  te 
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BEAUTY  AND  FAKCY.  ^ 

To  reach  a  Beemlng  geni}  one  tax*d  hii  speed. 

On  the  wet  shore — the  disenchanted  cheat 

VanisVdi  as  down  he  stoop*d^but  at  his  feet 
Stood  cold  Eeality.    "  How  poor  thy  need," 
Quoth  she :  "  thus  Fanoy*s  fools  take  fruitless  hee4f 

Wasting  the  precious  Ufe  in  feverish  heat 

To  follow  glittering  things— joys  incomplete — 
A  little  sunshine  gilduig  worthless  weed. 

•  I  too  can  offer  treasures,  hut  not  here,— < 
I  lay  not  up  for  time.     Th'  Eternal  Hsmd 

Hath  sown  Uie  world  with  virtues.     Pray,  with  fear. 
For  grace  to  reap  them :  then  that  promised  land 

Is  thine,  where  all  things  are  what  they  appear. 
And  Fancy  cheats  no  more  with  glittering  sand. 

NIGHT. 

How  shall  I  name  thee,  Night,  Great  ^ecresy  ? 

For  thou  dost  hide  in  darkness  many  a  deed. 

The  world's  and  all  thine  own — and  thou  dost  breed 
Things  of  all  unknown  shapes,  and  mystery. 
In  every  element — th'  unfathomed  sea. 

Cavernous  earth — and  storms,  that  in  their  speed 

Crush  luminous  towns,  yet  spare  thy  sheltered  Teed 
That  frights  mankind,  inhaling  death  from  thee  c 

Somo  feign  thee  evil  thus — more  thankful  I 
View  thee,  kind  Mother,  when  thou  lay*st  to  rest 

All  creatures  underneath  thy  gracious  eye, 
Soothing  with  dreams  instilled  the  aching  breast ; 

And  scttest  up  thy  watchers  in  the  sky. 
That  all  thy  children's  sleep  be  safe  and  blest  I 

THE  BIRD. 

It  was  a  sunny  eve — and  in  a  bower 
There  was  a  bird  sent  forth  his  carols  sweet 
To  the  soft  air — and  glistening  leaves  did  meet 

And  bend  around  him  to  the  magic  power. 

And  there  were  Two,  that  hand  in  hand  that  hour, 
That  happy  hour,  pass'd  by  with  lingering  feet ; 
And  listeoAng  look  d  into  that  green  retreat. 

O  Change  I  why  art  thou  true  love's  only  dower  ? 

Dead  is  the  bird — the  leaves  that  interposed 
Their  golden  light  lie  o*er  him— they  too  dead ! 

And  of  the  Two—the  eyes  of  one  are  closed ; 
And  her  dear  feet,  that  did  in  sunshine  tread, 

Upraised,  and  cold  and  bare,  in  darkness  lie—         • 

O,  that  the  lonely  wanderer,  too,  could  die ! 

BLESSING. 

Oblivion  I  but  the  darkness  of  the  blind  I 

It  is  not  real ;  deed,  word,  vision,  past. 

Are  known  to  God ;  and  if  so  known,  are  oast 
-  In  mould  imperishable  as  His  mind. 
Or  be  they  spiritual,  and  unconfined. 

Still  are  they  in  tiiat  knowledge  self-amass*d— . 

Knowledge  that  is  Creation ;  and  must  last 
With  all  things  that  have  ever  been,  combined. 
Nor  would  I  deem  the  Divine  ConsoiousneH 

All  from  this  earth  removed,  o*er  which  the  Doto 
iiroodcd :  for  rocks  and  wooded  wilderness 

Are  but  rcfleclious  ot  \!h\i\^% VnoiiTk  i^^vv^  \ 
And  I  would  truat  iViai  eirory  acexiQ  "n^V^fiM 

With  ono  »wftttthoiigV\tiiVUL\Vic,lw  cNw»Vc^w:t\w^* 
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Forge  for  1 
High  tlioughl 
Big  resolutioi 

In  Id  less'  b 

Fly  unwari 
Noise  and  co> 

So  round  tl 
Bronlcs  and  ! 

Urg'd  with 
Of  limping  V 

Plunged  in 
Jove's  thundc 


O  lead  thj  oh 
With  e»cry 
'Tis  better 

"  Our  boy's  fi 

How  many  mi 
And  RoTer 
"  Mow  mat. 

liidulgoDce  gi 
Til'  ungene 

Stick,  stone,  a 
The  red-bn 

Is  blown  awai 
"  H,<w  mai 
Who  sow  i] 


'i'ho  atorra-cli 

The  billow; 

Two  Hroth 
"  I  go,"  said 
My  bark  shal! 

He  went — < 

The  other, 
'i'iie  mercy- sij 
O,  foar  ye  Hi 

Stourgeth  ' 
Til  rough  wh( 

Wlien  upw 
The  warning 

Ofdisobedi 


Ye  now  ha 

A  voice  shi 
Tlie  heavou-t 
With  lioliest 

Cliarm  wit) 
With  Tarious 

To  waft  ao: 
O,  ye  harmon 

To  rebel  p 
Oreven(*i!y 

To  virtue  1 
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Still  whltCi  as  wiih  the  constant  fear 

Of  Doomsday  crack  at  hand^ 
Though  crumbling  fast  from  year  to 

year, 
Tlio  Folkestone  Hills  their  summits 
rear. 
Like  giants  on  the  land. 

There  straggling,  lone,  companion- 
loss. 
Where  cattle  sparely  browse. 
From   fav'ring    gales   which  sailors 

bless, 
That  chili'd  my  cheek  with  cold  ca- 
ress, 
I  sought  a  sheltering  House. 

''  House!** — But  there  came  no  an- 
swering sound — 

Echo  refused  the  word. 
That,  what  was  falling  to  the  ground. 
Fast  as  the  autumn  leaves  around. 

Should  hear  li&eX^  preferr" d. 

Upward  I  raised  the  rusty  latch. 

Half  eager,  half  in  {ear. 
To  know,  beneath  that  rotten  thatch. 
Where  birds  had  long  disdain*d  to 
hatch. 

What  object  would  appear. 

The  creaking  hinge  aloud  replies. 
When,  from  a  crazy  chair. 

Uprose  a  man,  whose  hollow  eyes. 

Two  oracles  of  miseries. 
Yet  question'd  by  a  stare. 

**  Master,  for  warmth  I'll  giro  thee 
worth, 
Fm  cold  I*'— He  yell'd  a  cry  ; 
''  Cold  ?  —  Look   at   yonder  empty 

hearth, 
Wliere   fire  ne*er   lent   a   cheerful 
mirih — 
Cold ! — Are  you  cold  as  I  ? 

'<  Cold  !**— And  within  the  inner  vest 

He  clasp*d  the  heaving  fold. 
As  if  he  vainly  crush*d  to  rest 
A  sorrow  beating  in  his  breast, 
1'lut  ccho'd  cold — cold— cold  I 

''  H^/iat  brings  you  where  the  wrelche^ 
.dwell  ?^ 

IVe  nought  but  life  to  giYe»^ 


I  dream*d  a  dream  that  peopled  bell 
With  blazing  souls — you   woke  the 
spell. 
In  which  I  love  to  live. 


St 


You  shrink  I     Why,  what  have  you 

to  fear  ? 
I  faced  the  stormy  seas  ; 
When  Ocean*s  torrents,  hissing  drear, 
WhirPd  in  the    lightning's    shaken 
sphere, 
I  thought  my  life  was  ease. 

**  You  came  along    the    moiuitaiD*s 
brow? 
The  sea  upheaves  beneath. 
There  did  my  infant  body  grow 
To  manhood,    strong  wi£    healthy 
glow. 
Would  it  had  borne  me  death  1 

**  I  went  to  sea,  and  left  at  home 

One,  motherless,  a  child ; 
And,  as  I  cut  the  watery  foam, 
Pray'd   for   Joy*s   kingdom    yet   to 
come. 

In  him  for  whom  I  toil*d. 

**  Years,  many  years  upon  me  grew, 

I  stoop*d  beneath  the  past. 
Till,  hoar  of  lock,  I  homewajtl  flew, 
To  think  my  exiled  tronbles  few. 
Since  home  appeared  at  last. 

''  Ha,    ha,    methiuks    I   hear   them 
now! 
They  howl  along  the  shore — 
A  savage  tribe,  of  scowling  brow. 
Whoso  passions  rise  where  terrors 
flow, 
And  winds  their  wreck  deplore. 

"  A  wreck  !    a  wreck  !     O,  happy 
news  I 

See  how  they  crowd  the  strand ! 
O,  that  a  fellow-mortal*8  thews 
The  rights  of  mercy  should  abuse. 

And  grave  us  where  we  land ! 

''  Dear  native  shore  I  such  welcome 
kind 
Your  sons'  return  to  cheer? 
Kt«  toQA  «Xk^\i<(s»ii>&SL%VAA«U  of  wind 
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*'  Gold,  the  hard  gain  of  labouring 
years, 

My  little  wealth,  I  boro  ; 
And,  as  the  wave  above  me  rears. 
To  Heaven  I  gave  my  hasty  prayers, 

And  sought  to  swim  ashore. 

"  Up,  up  and  down  the  sea  I  strove. 

Oft  dash*d  beneath  the  foam  ; 
The  threatening  seas  against  me  move. 
Seas  that  I  used,  a  child,  to  love. 
They  wash*d  my  native  homo. 

'*  A  last  convulsive  effort  gave 

My  limbs  a  deadened  weight. 
When  the  fierce  sea,  I  thought  my 

grave. 
Heaved  up  a  strong  and  friendly 
wave. 
And  earth  received  my  freight. 

'*  Above  my  exhausted  body  stood 

A  youth  of  evil  eye. 
Who  watch'd  me  cleave  the  briny 

flood. 
And,  thirsting  for  a  deed  of  blood. 

Had  doom'd  a  wretch  to  die. 

"  1  mark*d  his  ill-intentlon*d  aim, 
^    Though  grief  my  utterance  bound. 
Yet,  as  the  nearing  mischief  came. 
My  sinews  felt  their  wonted  fiame, 
1  smote  him  to  the  ground. 

**  Yea,  seized  the  knife  himself  had 
raised 

Against  his  victor*8  throat ; 
Bright  the  malicious  lightnings  blazed 
Upun  the  blade,  as  if  they  praised 

My  courage  as  I  smote. 

*<  Say,  bloody  night,  why  I  survive 
The  gold  which  care  compiled  ? 

Why  for  myself  no  blow  to  g^ve  ? 

Yes,  Tve  the  wound.     I  live!  I  live ! 
I  struck  against  my  child. 

*'  My  child !    my  child  1  my   fallen 
boy  !— 
A  wretch  that  robbed  the  wretch — 
I  brought  thee  dust  for  which  men 

sigh. 
But  gave  thee  to  the  vile  and  dry. 
Where  lazy  maggots  stretch  I 


"  Months    I  was  mad,   while  fiery 
thought 

That  dismal  night  renew'd  : 
I  with  the  whispering  breezes  fought. 
Often  to  smite  my  shadow  sought. 

As  if  a  foe  pursued. 

"  Mean-while,  they  placed  my  wicked 
son 
Beneath  the  churchyard  stone  ; 
But,  when  my  reason's  dawn  begun, 
I    stole   him — *twa8   by    moon-light 
done,— 
I  stole  his  precious  bone.** 

The  man  his  shiivell'd  features  turn*d 

To  the  small  comer*s  cleft. 
There   crumbling   bones    mine  eyes 

discem'd, 
0*er    which    this     human    monster 
mourned. 
All  which  the  worms  had  left. 

'*  Now  far  from  man,  unbless*d,  un- 
known, 
I  wait  mine  hour  to  die. 
Or  murmuring  o*er  yon  withering 

bone 
Curses  for  prayers,  that  lend   their 
tone. 
To  breezes  listening  nigh. 

"  Oh,  then  a  merry  time  is  mine ! 

Grief  echoes  far  and  near, 
I  hear  the  frighten'd  cattle  whine. 
Nature  becomes  a  funeral  shrine 

Where  I  create  a  sphere. 

"A  shrinking  fear  in  those,  whom 
chance 

May  hither  bend,  I  see. 
They  rush  in  terror  from  my  glance^ 
I  curse  in  silence  their  advance, 

I  bless  them  when  they  flee.** 

Small  coins  I  from  my  pocket  drew. 

Such  as  poor  priest  might  spare ; 
He  to  his  bony  treasure  flew, 
J,  as  my  homeward  steps  pursue. 
Offered  a  silent  prayer. 

P.  S. 

Temple  Etveli,  Kent. 
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ASSASSINS  AND   Ul.'LL  FIGHTS. 

The  following  narrative  is  by  the  mendation  in  my  note-bookf  and  dc- 

Baron  von  Auflfbnbcrg,  one  of  tlio  termined  on  Tisiting  the  hospital  ntit 

most  spirited  and  glowing  of  the  Ger-  morning,  ho  seemed^  encouraged  to 

man  dramatic  poets.     It  is  extracted  i)our  forth  his  grumblings  more  freclr 

from  his  account  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  than  befure.     Ho  growled  about  t!  c 

Granada    and    Cordova,    and    gives  weather,  the  dinner — tho  meats  were 

perhaps  a  better  view  of  the  state  bad,  the  dishes  ill  dressed — and  at  h<t 

of  Spanish  misrule  than  a  more  la-  it  was  qidtc  a  relief  to  mc  when  l.c 

boured  disquisition  could  furnish.  His  fuldificd  his  own  judgments  on  tl.i' 

pilgrimage  was  performed  in  company  cookery,  by  eating  so  copiously  cf 

with  a  Swiss  gentleman,  whom  ho  in-  every  dish  that  came  in  his  way,  that 

troduces  only  as  "Carlos,"  and  who  he  found  it  impossible  to  talk  any  morr. 

plays  a  prominent,  though  not  a  very  During  dessert,  lie  rose  and  walkc<l 

neroic  part  in  the  following  adven-  to  tho  window.     AHor  he  had  looked 

ture.     Ho  calls  it  "  A  Night  of  Tor-  for  some  time  at  the  sky,  he  canii! 

ror    at  Valencia,"    and  it  certainly  back,  and  muttered  (^almost  as  if  hi 

seems  to  have  been  deserving  of  the  were  pleased  at  the  prospect)  "  Ar\r 

name  ;  though  we  cannot  help  think-  ono  that  wishes  to  see  a  good  ftiff 

ing  that  if  Carlos  had  been  William  sturm  may  go  down  this  afternoon  tu 

Tell,  or  the  Haron  Guy  of  Warwick,  tlio  FCiu>ide.     A  bad  look-out  for  tbj 

the  issue  might  have  been  different,  shipping — lives  lost — bankruptcies — 

There  might  have  been  worse  odds  bodies  washed  ashore/'  et  cetera,  ei 

than  three  to  two^but  to  the  tale.  cetcrn,  and  da  capo.  '  When  at  la^t 

this  bird  of  bad  omen  left  the  roorj, 
A  dismal  day  of  clouds  succeeded  many  a  hearty  '*Valgate  Satanas!" 
tho  bright  sunshine  of  tlio  Easter  fcs-  hurled  after  him,  showed  that   the 
tival.     I  visited  several  more  of  the  Spani:«Ii  part  of  his  auditory  were  by 
innumerable  convents  and  churches  of  no  means  prepossessed  in  hit  favour, 
this  city,  which  give  a    convincing  Carlos  and  I,  however,  were  glad  tu 
proof  of  tho  inexhaustible  wealth  of  avail  ourselves  of  his  information,  as 
the  Spanish  priesthood.     The  wea-  neither  of  us   had   yet   seen  a  sen- 
ther  grew  worse  and  worse; — dull  and  storm;   and   we  accordingly  walked 
depressed,  as  if  I  had  encountered  the  along  a  beautiful  road,    omamentrd 
simoom,  1  betook  myself  to  the  table  with  splendid  trees,  to  tho  Villa  Nueva 
debute  of  the  Funds,  where  the  (irit  do  Santa  Maria,  as  the  little  seaport, 
object    that    presented  itself  was   a  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  rity, 
French  merchant,  who  had  just  ar-  is  called.     It  is  also  sometimes  calicd 
rived  from  lUrcelona.     He  was  a  tall  Kl  (inio.     it  was  about  six  o'clock  in 
haggard-looking  man,  dressed  in  dark-  the  evening  when  we  reached  it.    Tli^' 
coloured  clothes,  with  a  vast  profusion  bay  of  \'alencia  is  always  roughs  beinf: 
uf  beard,  and  a  most  melancholy  ex-  exposed  to  almost  every  wind;  andoM 
prcssion  on  his  pallid  face.     Such  an  the  pref^ent  occasion  a  regular  hor- 
object  was  bv  no  means  qualifled  to  rasra    was    raging.      The    sea   w.-s 
raise  my  spirits  ;  he  reminded  me  of  earth-coloured  ;  fVom  time  to  time  tho 
Peter   Schlemihl  of  shadowless  me-  waves,  white- crested,  and  higher  thn:) 
mory,  and  his  conversation  was  in  ad-  tho  house-tops,  came  rolling  in,  whih* 
mirabl^keepihgwith  his  outward  man.  the  east  wind  howled  every  momriit 
He  spoke  of  nothing  but  wars,  earth-  more  fiercely,  as  if  it  enjoyed  the  hiilc- 
quakes,  cholera,    and  suicide.      He  ous  sound  itself  had  made.     All  the 
smelt  strong  of  camphor  ;  and,  as  no  thunder-voices  of   the  mighty   deep 
ono  seemed  inclined  to  listen  to  tho  seemed  let  loose.     A  frigate  in  tho 
lamentations  of  this  second  Jeremiah,  distance  struggled  like  some  ocean- 
he  addressed  his  conversation  to  me.  spirit  with  the   increasing   tempe.<t. 
When  he  had  asked  me  what  lions  I  No  wonder  that  this  magnificent  scene 
Ihid  seen — "  What  I*'  ho  cried,  "have  made  us  forgetful  of  every  thing  cl^o. 
jrou  not  been  to  the  Hospital  yet  If —  \  v\vjt\;3Amc^'axv^*.v^>\lcd  all  the  poetry 
mjr  dear  sir,  'tis  the  prettiest  s\gV\t  m  \  c«j\\U  TCTi\^Tu\wit  iRiW^W^ti  Iw  %,>»  ^^ . 
Vulcncia."     This  waa  in  character;     cau^Yoiv,  wv^^j»  w^x.  ^w^jwJC^^^ 
and  when  I  had  put  down  his  rccom-    uvwV\vctve%,^VL^x\V^  «x^c.^am«i^\V«- 
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iii^  no  pebbles  in  my  mouth;  and  the  Puerta  Real.     In  the  middle  of  it 

Carlos^  I  have  no  doubt,  would  have  is  a  long  slit,  about  two  inches  wide^ 

iilso  sung  hymns  to  Neptune,  if  he  perhaps  an  Inlet  for  smuggled  cigars, 

had  not  been  busy  collecting  mussels  Through  this  upeuiiig,  our  companioD, 

and  other  shells  that  were  cast  on  shore  the  labrador,  carried  on  a  conversa* 

by  the  violence  of  the  storm — for  tion  with  the  sentinel.      "  Two  ca- 

C;irlo3  is  a  conchologlst,  and  thought  balleros  are  out  here — great  gentle- 

of  his  cockles  and  periwinkles  almost  men — Chi!  chi,  ccntinela! — open  the 

as  much  as  of  his  Homer  and  Byron,  gate — the  caballeros  are  strangers—^ 

The  rage  of  the  elements  grew  with  they  will  bo  gratefiU,  yon  may  bo 

the  darkness;  the  foam  of  the  waves  sure." 

gloamed  as  if  with  lightning.  The  **  I  will  give  you  two  duros  if  you 
hollow  sounds  of  the  abyss  seemed  to  get  us  in,"  whispered  Carlos  to  our 
sound  upwards  from  the  depths  of  the  advocate;  and  I  immediately  perceived 
lower  world,  and  it  was  only  when  an  involiiutary  movement  of  surprlso 
night  had  f  lirly  set  in  that  we  could  in  that  gentleman,  and  an  alteration 
tear  oursclvos  away  from  the  grand  iu  his  voice ;  after  this  he  pleaded  our 
aud  exciting  spectacle.  El  Grao  was  cause  as  if  he  were  not  in  earnest.  He 
already  quite  deserted ;  scattered  lights  now  advised  me  to  give  myself  out  as 
along  the  coast  glimmered  dimly  harbour-captain,  and  then  they  would 
through  the  darkness,  and  along  the  be  sure  to  open.  But  I  perceived  the 
roads  belated  travellers  were  hurrying  trick  and  its  object,  namely — to  seize 
towards  the  city,  some  on  horseback,  me  as  an  impostor,  and  squeeze  as 
and  some  in  their  light  tartanas.  It  much  money  out  of  me  as  he  could. 
was  about  nine  o'clock  when  we  came  Before  I  had  time  to  answer,  I 
to  the  sea  gate,  and  wo  found  it  heard  Carlos  cursing  our  evil  stars 
closed.  When  we  begged  permission  more  than  over ;  and  with  some  cause, 
to  cuter,  a  low  voice  advised  us  ''  to  for  immediately  a  voice  said,  quito 
pass  on  to  the  left  (a  la  iz  guierda)  close  to  us,  "  Buenos  tardes,  cabal- 
where  we  might  perhaps  still  get  in,  leros,'*  and  two  other  fellows  in  the 
for  hero  it  was  impossible :  the  strong-  same  dress  approached  us — one  of 
est  orders  had  beeu  given  to  admit  no  them  very  tall,  and  the  other  a  short 
one  after  the  doors  were  shut ;  no,  not  stout  man,  who  carried  a  full  bottle 
if  it  were  St  Vincente  himself."    This  of  wine. 

took  us  a  little  aback ;  but  we  obeyed        ''  We  are  lost  men,'*  whispered  Car- 

the  recommendation,  and  walked  to-  los— '*  Oh!  that  infernal  sea!'* 
wards  the  Puerta  Real.  My  suspicions  now  rose  at  once  to 

*'  After  all,  Carlos,"  said  I,  "  'tis  the  highest  pitch.  "  We  must  leave 
no  great  matter ;  we  only  lose  the  this  at  all  hazards,"  I  said,  "  or  this 
fan(l;ingo  for  to-night,  and  sleep  in  the  night  will  probably  be  our  last."  Of 
open  ;iir."  Scarcely  had  I  said  this,  this  I  was  well  convinced ;  for  the 
wliou  I  heard  something  creeping  three  men  began  a  low  muttered  con- 
softly  ;  and  in  a  moment,  as  if  fallen  versation  among  themselves,  but  al- 
down  from  heaven,  or  sprung  up  from  ways,  when  they  thought  we  were 
the  other  place,  a  broad-shouldered,  obsenring  them,  mixed  with  bursts  of 
thick-set  man  stood  before  us,  dressed  laughter,  as  if  they  were  talking  of 
in  the  wild,  romantic  costume  of  tho  some  merry  adventures.  "  They  are 
labradors,  or  labourers  of  that  dis-  laying  their  plans  at  this  moment 
trict.  With  a  very  submissive  voice,  against  our  lives,*'  said  Carlos;  "there 
and  many  bows  and  cringes,  "The  is  no  hope  for  us — alas!  alas!** 
caballeros,"  he  said,  "  are  belated.  Just  as  he  said  this,  the  short  man 
O,  Madre  do  Dios,  so  am  I — so  am  1 1  let  fall  his  wine  bottle  on  a  stone  slab 
But,  chi !  chi !  I  know  the  guard  at  tho  near  the  door,  and  as  he  stooped  down, 
door ;  I  will  speak  to  them ;  they  are  cursing  his  ill  luck,  I  saw  him  gather 
sure  to  let  us  in.  Chi !  chi  I  vamos  up  a  good  many  stones,  and  wrap  them 
Juntos."  up  in  his  red- coloured  mantle.     The 

Carlos  muttered  curses  on  the  sea,  tall  fellow,  in  the  mean  time,  posted 

on  the  mussels  and  periwinkles,  and  himself  on  the  other  side  of  us,  as  if 

the  longface  of  the  melancholy  French-  they  suspected  we  might  try  to  make 

man.  our  escape,     0>xc  ^t%X  ^stn^iaSMNa^^^ 

As  yet  I  had  no  suspicion,  and  I  spoke  agA\tvVoV>^et«ii>L\xi^»Vcww^«^ 

knew  it  was  not  usual  in  Spain  for  ansivcT  fraa,  **  t^o^^X  xx^AaV^  ^^_  ^ 
o/ic  man  to  attack  two 


sual  in  Spain  for    ansivcT  i?a»,  **  ^o^ts.\  ^?^^"  J^^C!^ 
^o.     We  reached    noiTYvaltipa*lii\u«i— ^^>aft«^^^^*^*'*^ 
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ing  from  the  church   towers.     The  vamos ! "     I  soon  became  aware  tlut 

man  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely,  the  fellows  had  led  us  away  from  ilie 

and  stretching  himself  joyfully  up,  he  gate,  and  towards  the  great  bridge, 

said,  in  a  tone  that  evidently  showed  Peacefully  shone  the  lights  of  a  clois- 

his  happiness,  "  'Tis  of  no  use,  ca-  ter  of  the  Triuitarians  on  the  other 

balleros  ;  at  this  hour  the  keys  are  side,  which  I  had  observed  during  the 

always  given  up  into  tho  comman-  day  ;  and  a  new  hope  of  deliverance 

dant  8  hands ;  but  at  four  o'clock  tho  gave  me  fresh  strength.     I  resolved 

relief-guard  comes,  and  the  gates  are  to  rush  to  the  door  of  the  cloister,  and 

opened.     You  had  better  come,  and  shout  for  assistance — '^  Ajadaal  Rey !" 

spend  the  time  with  us  till  then."  — the  usual  cry  in  distress.     But  at 

"  Tengo  una  buena  casa"  (I  have  a  this  moment  Carlos  positively  refused 

good  house),  said  the  little  man,  in  to  go  further  over  tlie  bridge.     The 

an  ominous  whisper  ;  and  I  now  felt  first  man  altered  his  tone,  and  spoke 

persuaded  they  would  try  to  ^ei  us  bullyingly, — <*  Whom  do  you  take  us 

into  the  suburb,  to  be  able  to  attack  for,  seiiors  ?     We  are  good  men  and 

us  the  more  securely.  true  (hombres  de  bien)  ;  to  h — 11  with 

Our  situation  was  deplorable  enough,  any  one  that  doubts  us!'*      I  made 

and  particularly  mine.  We  were  quite  signs  to  Carlos,  pointing  to  the  clois- 

defenceless — even  my  leaden- headed  ter,  and  protended  to  be  in  high  spiritf, 

stick  1  had  left  behind,  and  1  had  no-  to  deceive  the  trio, 

thing  but  a  small  pocket-knifo,  with  a  *'  Let  us  go  with  these  good  fcl- 

blade  of  about  two  inches  long.  I  had  lows ;  they  are  honest  Valcncians,  wc 

with  me  eighty  Napoleons  in  gold,  will  have  a  jolly  night  in  their  houses, 

and  in  a  bag  the  money  for  our  jour-  They  are  brave  Spaniards;  and  to- 

ney  to    Madrid,    amounting  to   two  morrow  they  can  come  with  us  to  (he 

hundred  guldc>ns,  also  in  gold ;  for,  in  funda,  and   wo  will   pay   them   the 

tho  funda,  there  was  no  place  I  could  double  of  the  reckoning,  for  wc  have 

safely  stow  it  away,  not  even  a  cup-  no  money  with  us  now.  Vamos !  We 

board  that  would  lock.     I  had  also  a  will  have  dancing  and  singing,  and 

gold  watch  with   me,   the   chain  of  all  sorts  of  merry-making,  in  the  house 

which  had  attracted  tho  marked  atten-  of  a  gallant  Spaniard.     Wc   are  ne 

tion  of  the  party.     The  sentinel  now  Frenchmen;  a  German  and  a  Swiss 

hallooed  to  us—"  Off  with  you,  in  the  will  get  on  right  well  with  tho  noble 

deviPs  name — back  from  the  gate  I "  caballeros.     Vamos  1  vamos!'* 

"  Vamos  juntos,*'   said  the  three  With  consternation  I  observed  that 

men,  and  stuck  to  us  closer  than  ever,  the  first  man  only  answered  me  in 

I  cannot  comprehend  what   inde-  monosyllables — acoldshorf  si,  si** — 

scrlbable  fatality  it  was,  that  led  us  to  and  increased  his  pace.      Under  us 

go  with  them,  and  not  rather  to  re-  rolled  the  waters  of  the  Guadalavier, 

main  near  the  gate,  in  spite  of  the  and  wo  rapidly  reached  the  othor  sitle. 

notice  of  the  sentinel.  We  were  partly  I  now  drew  my  knife  in  preparation 

ashamed  to  show  such  an  appearance  for  my  desperate  venture,  aud  sidled 

of  alarm,  and  partly  we  laid  our  plans  constantly  towards   the  cloister.      I 

as  wo  went  along,  to  save  ourselves,  if  sang  with  all  my  might — "  Amiii,  la 

possible,  by  tho  window  of  whatever  matinee  est  belle."      Immediately  I 

house  they  took  us  into.  1  determined  heard  three  separate   clicks !    and   I 

to  try  our  fortune  at  tho  first  gate  knew  that  the  springs  of  their  navajas 

again  ;  and  as  the  sentinel  warned  us  were  touched  ;    the  first  man  at  the 

.    off  with  more  anger  than  ever,  we  re-    same  time  saying  to  me,    sternly 

tired.     I  cannot  tlescribe  the  prcsen-  "  Aura  pezetas  paur  la  pobreza'*  (now 
timcnt  of  some  overhanging  evil  that  money  for  the  poor).    The  long  knife 
now  took  possession  of  me.     Tho  sky  glittered  in  his  hand — the  cloister  lay 
above  looked  black  and  lowering,  and  scarcely  fifty  yards  from  us,  and,  mad- 
over  all  sounded  the  dull  hollow  roll  dened  by  rage  and  despair,  I  made 
of  the  tempestuous  sea.     I  felt  more  the  attempt.     I  sprang  like  a  baited 
depressed  and  agitated  at  that  moment  tiger   on  the   labrador,  in   hopes  of 
than  during  all  that  followed.     I  was  reaching  his  eyes  with  my  short  knife; 
walking  in  front  with  the  man  who  but  I  sank,  as  if  thunderstruck,  to  the 
had  spoken  to  us  first ;  the  tall  man  f^roMwd,  fcom  a  crashing  blow  on  the 
followed  in  the  middle ;  while  Iho  ViUle  Vma^i  V\\\v  «l  %\.qw^,  ^tq^tlX^^  >3&a  man 
oae  had  joined  himteir  to  Carlos,  re-  wV\o  toWo^^i^  Vcv  ^<i  xkASNr^   \  "^^ 
peathff  his  exclamation  of  "  Vaiuosl  \\a\^  t<i\i%QV^s>a\xV%QWix^^vi\^x^'\\^vit 
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already  I  felt  the  cold  knife  as  agrain 
and  again  it  dug  iuto  my  flesh.  Stab 
followed  stab.  ThJs  deliberate  mur- 
der made  mo  mad  with  indignation 
^d  despair.  I  howled  and  bit  all 
mind  like  a  wild  beast — all  three  had 
attacked  me ;  and  Carlos  had  sayed 
himself,  as  ho  was  a  little  way  behind. 
He  could  not  have  helped  me^  even  if 
he  bad  staid>  as  be  had  not  even  a 
knife  with  him.  While  I  live  I  shall 
never  forget  those,  dreadful  fig^res^  as 
they  stood  above  me,  darkly  relieved 
upon  the  cloudy  sky.  The  courteons« 
ncss  of  the  little  man  was  the  most  re- 
volting thing  of  all.  In  a  quiet  mild 
voice  he  kept  saying  to  me,  **  Callese 
ud/'  (bo  silent).  '*  Mire  ud  la  santa 
pobreza"  (behold  the  holy  poverty). 
«'  Be  silent,  my  dear  sir — the  money, 
dear  sir — 1  beg  you  will  be  silent  ;** 
and  at  every  word  followed  a  stab. 

Instinctively  I  had  thrown  myself 
on  my  left  side  to  guard,  as  long  as 
possible,  the  region  of  the  heart  With 
my  right  arm  and  foot  I  managed  to 
parry  a  good  many  thrusts,  which  were 
piincipally  aimed  at  the  breast  and 
body.  It  was  evident  they  wished  to 
finish  mc>  as  (|uick  as  possible,  as  they 
were  afraid  my  friend,  who  had  es- 
caped, would  make  an  alarm  at  the 
gate.  The  first  villain  stood  before 
me  with  his  drawu  dagger,  and  called 
hurriedly,  <*  Las  unzas,  demonio! 
Las  unzas,  ladron!  El  dinero  paur 
la  pobrcza."  The  tall  one,  in  the 
mean  time,  tore  away  my  watch.  A 
thought  at  that  moment  struck  me, 
whicli  proved  my  salvation.  I  threw 
the  rascals  my  purse,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Aqui,  aqui, — mi  todo  ! — (there, 
there — iny  all  1)  O  Santa  Virgen  1 " 
Whether  it  was  the  sight  of  the  gold, 
or  ray  exclamation  to  the  Virgin,  they 
left  off  for  a  moment,  and  looked 
greedily  into  the  purse.  The  little 
one  then  observed  a  ring  upon  the 
little  finger  of  my  right  hand,  and  as 
it  did  not  come  off  quite  easily,  he 
drew  a  large  gardener's  knife  from  his 
pocket,  and  tried  to  cut  off  the  finger. 
1  guarded  myself  as  well  as  I  was 
able,  but  at  last  he  got  off  the  ring, 
and  a  piece  of  flesh  at  the  same  time. 

The  last  rage  of  a  dying  man  now 
got  hold  of  me.  ''  Maldito  seas,"  I 
exclaimed,  "con  padre,  madre,  y  hyoa 
— punnatero  !'*  (Curses  on  you,  your 
father,  mother,  and  children  !)  Pun* 
natero  is  a  national  term  of  reproach, 
imnosiiblo  to  be  translated  :  but  this 


be  uttered  in  Spain,  as  it  is  believed 
some  diabolical  influcnco  resides  in  it. 
A  deeper  stab,  however,  was  the  only 
answer,  and  it  entirely  took  away  my 
senses.  I  felt  my  muscles  straining 
in  agony;  and,  with  " maldito  1'*  on 
my  lips,  I  sank  backward,  resigning 
myself  to  death,  and  fainted.  I  must 
have  lain  there  full  ten  minutes  ere 
my  senses  returned.  For  the  first  mo- 
ment I  was  unconscious  of  what  had 
befallen  me.  There  was  a  rushing  in 
my  head,  as  if  the  Turia  had  been 
flowing  through  my  brain.  1  could 
not  move  a  limb ;  and,  if  I  may  speak 
poetically,  my  soul  stood  on  tiptoe  on 
my  body,  and  prepared  for  her  last 
flight.  I  can  by  no  means  account 
for  what  befell  me  then ;  for,  at  the 
moment  when  I  scarcely  knew  my  own 
name,  when  Death's  scythe,  as  it  were, 
had  almost  cnt  off  the  ego  from  my 
existence,  I,  as  clearly  as  I  ever  saw 
any  thing  in  my  life,  saw  tlie  room 
where  I  was  born,  and  where  I  had 
passed  my  childhood.  It  seemed  as 
if  I  were  in  it,  and  some  little  time 
elapsed  before  my  consciousness  was 
completely  restored.  Gradually,  all 
the  circumstances  of  my  unhappy  po- 
sition recurred  to  me.  The  cloister 
that  was  so  near  mo  showed  its  lights 
—so  peaceable,  so  clear — but  its  gates 
were  closed!  There  I  lay  beneath 
cypresses,  roses,  and  plane-trees — a 
paradise — where  fiends  had  sacrificed 
me ;  and  the  deaf  insensate  church 
stood  near,  listening  to  my  groans! 
and  my  murderers,  I  thought,  might 
enter  it  to-morrow  to  hear  mass,  and 
confess  that  they  had  stumbled  on  a 
dead  body,  and  so  escape  suspicion, 
and  be  innocent  men  as  ever.  But  I 
cannot  venture  to  describe  the  thou- 
sand thoughts  that  passed  through  me 
at  that  moment — thoughts  so  rapid 
and  various  that  they  were  above  all 
ordinary  exertions  of  the  mind — ^but 
the  thoughts  were  there. 

<*  For  we*re  o*ennutered  by  the  hours  of 
might  "— 

and  by  the  great  and  true  God !  that 
was  an  hour  of  might ! 

I  committed  my  soul  to  heaven,  and 
praying  that  hell  might  be  the  portion 
of  my  murderers,  stretched  myself 
painfully  out  on  the  cold  ground,  and 
calmly  expected  death. 

In  a  short  time  I  heard  a  rustlii 
noise,  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  < 
and.  with  renewed  o  )n.  i 
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savages    were    coming  bauk   again,  my  noise>  camo  up  to  mc ;  bnt  (Iiej 

Perhaps  they  had  hidden  themselves  were  a  great  deal  more  compassionate 

to  observe  that  all  was  quiet,  and  were  than  my   fellow-men,  and  contented 

now  returning  to  bury  the  corpse.    It  themselves    with    llckiiig    the  bluod 

was  fortunate  for  mo  that  Espina  had  from  oti'  my  boots.     At  this  momcuti 

been   my   Catalonian   teacher,   for  I  (yarlus  camo  towards  me  with  manj 

heard    tho    little    hyena    muttering,  grievous  exckmatioDs,  pale  as  death, 

"  L'echarmos  nel  aiLfuo" — (we'll  cast  and  disordered.     Even  now  I  thmk  I 

it  in  the  water).  hear  his  "  Oh,  povcro  Giuseppe!" 

With  supernatural  strength,  from  He  had  knocked  in  vain  at  both  gates ; 
tho  instinct  of  self-preservation,  I  re-  and  now,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  I 
called  all  my  forces.  To  walk  was  managed,  with  his  assistance,  to  crawl 
impossible,  but  1  thought  I  could  ma-  once  more  to  the  Puerla  Heal.  He 
nago  to  creep,  and  I  accordingly  crept  besought  them,  by  the  pitifnluess  of 
slowly  and  painfully  towards  tlio  (iod,  to  open  to  a  dying  roan.  He 
bridge.  The  murderers  looked  uU  placed  me  on  a  stone  at  the  gate.  I 
round  for  me,  and  1  heard  them  as  felt  no  pain  from  my  wounds,  only  au 
they  followed  in  search.  The  horrible  increasing  weakness,  and  nearly  in- 
thought  now  si'ized  mo  that  they  tolerable  thirst.  He  passed  my  letter- 
would  overtake  me,  'and,  after  com-  case,  with  the  certificate  of  my  re?i- 
pletely  plunderin.^",  throw  me  from  deuce  (which  itself  is  an  extract  from 
that  vast  height  into  the  deep  Gua-  my  passport)  through  the  slit — it  was 
dalavier,  in  which  1  should  have  been  returned — but  the  door  remaiucd  fast, 
engulfed,  without  leaving  any  trace  Within  wo  heard  a  serenade,  which 
of  my  destruction.  The  villains  were  was  given  in  front  of  a  palace.  He 
not  more  than  twenty  paces  behind  cried  out  for  them  to  send  to  the  com- 
me.  I  could  move  no  further  forward,  mandant.  *'  He  is  asleep,"  was  the 
and  leant  myself,  groaning  iu  agony,  comforting  answer.  "  Then  I  will 
against  the  high  parapet  of  the  bridge,  shame  you,  by  dying  at  your  door," 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  myself  out  I  groaned  out.  Carlos  now  hurried 
wiser  than  1  am  ; — where  tho  learning  me  away ;  for,  at  the  other  side  of  tlie 
of  the  professor,  the  policy  of  tho  bridge,  ho  had  seen  lights  in  one  of  tho 
statesman,  the  faith,  ay,  even  of  tho  houses.  Towards  it  ho  helped  mo. 
Christian,  is  of  no  avail — there  self-  and  craved  admittance  for  a  person  in 
presci-vation  sometimes  saves  us — a  a  dying  condition.  At  the  word 
tiash  of  instinct  illumines  the  dark-  «  moribundo,'*  the  light  was  instantly 
ncss  of  the  soul ;  and  it  was  this,  and  extinguished,  and  not  a  sound  wa«  to 
nothing  more,  that  inspired  me,  in  the  be  heard!  Again,  he  took  me  near 
risk  I  was  in  of  so  horrible  a  death,  to  .  the  gate,  and  called  for  them  to  admit 
cry  out,  "  Hero! — sentinel! — hero  us— in  vain!  in  vain!  1  should  ccr- 
they  are ! — come  on,  my  friends —  tainly  have  died  upon  the  gatc-stoiie, 
(piick,  Carlos,  quick;  there  are  the  mur-  had  it  not  been  that  Carlos  saw  tv.o 
dorers  I — Ayuda  al  Rey !  Ayuda !"  men  coming  over  tho  bridgo.     "  Stay 

In  spite  of  all  my  pain,  a  grim  sort  liere,"  he  cried  ;  "  they  are  oominj; 

of  scorn  took  possession  of  me,  when  again!"     He  went  up  to  them,  and 

the  assassins,  like  cowardly  hounds  as  found  they  were  two  armed  watchmen 

they  were,  ran  oir,  fancying  that  jus-  (hdmbrcs    do  armos)    who   enquired 

ti;.'e  was  at  last  awake.     13 ut  tliat,  un^  into  tho  cause   of  the   disturbance, 

fortunately,  was  not  tho  cjise;    she  They  came  to  me  with  C-arlos,  and 

slept  as  sound  as  ever  ;  and  I  was  de-  helped  to  convey  mc  into  the  suburb 

livercd  from  death  only  by  the  same  Ruzz.iffoh,  where  we  found  admission 

mysterious  instinct  that  teaches  the  in  a  mill.     Tho  woman  of  the  bouse, 

hunted  deer  to  double  on  tho  dogs —  when  she  saw  my  blood-stained  visage, 

tho  fox  to  bite  ofl'  the  leg  that  the  trap  nearly  fainted.     A  council  was  now 

has  caught — that  says  to  the  wounded  held  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 

whale,  dive  down — ^to  tho  threatened  me  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  cany  mc 

eagle,  soar  aloft !  to  the  house  of  the  surgeon  of  tho 

I  now  crept  over  the  bridge,  sup-  suburb.    Meanwhile,  1  had  remarked 

porting  myself  on  the  breastwork,  and  in  a  comer  a  flask  ftill  of  wine.     Im- 

^^fi/n/i/mg*  onward  from  statue  to  Blatuo  \»cV\c^\i^  Til's  Vv^trvlile  thirst,  I  slipt 

fff  tho  numerous  stone  saints  wY\\cVi    lo'vai^%  W  \\av^t«s3«^>  «».\  ^tissSk 

adorned  the  niches.     On   the   oI\\ct    i^Tcc^Wy.    TVi^i  ttV^vWi  ts&xVot^  ^ 

side,  two  immense  dogs,  attraclod  by     MXgVvl  ;v.vi^  vv^^^^l  v««5^  ^  «:v«^«w»«» 
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from  the  draughty  it  id  impossible  to 
describe.     When  the  watchmen  per- 
ceived it|  they  bhimcd  me  severely; 
but  I  doggedly  answered^   "  Quiero 
morlr  !*' — (I  wisli  to  die).     In  spite  of 
my  weakness,  a  fiery  glow  ran  through 
me  ;  they  gave  mo  up  for  lost,  and 
carried  me  softly  and  gently  further 
on  to  the  surgeou's  house,  aud  laid  mo 
in  a  great  wooden  arm-eliair.     The 
sturgeon  came.     It  did  nic  good  to  be 
once  more  in  friendly  hands.     I  was 
undressed  and  examined ;  they  count- 
ed the  wounds,  aud  the  surgeon  num- 
bered them  with  a  sigh — vtinti-tres — > 
twenty- three  ;  such  had  been  the  num- 
ber of  stubs  ;  and  even  now  1  retain 
the  scars    of  twenty.     Three   were 
slight pUadureSt  as  they  are  called  in 
Spain.     The  strength  of  the  wine  ex- 
i  ited  mc  to  a  sort  of  half  insane  irony, 
and  I  exclaimed,  •'  Here  sits  the  mur- 
dered Cn\<ar  1"  aud  fell  iuto  hysterical 
fits  of  laughter,  which  renewed  the  in- 
tolerable pains  I  had  experienced  at 
first.    I  threw  oyer  my  letter-case  and 
money-girdle  to  Carlos.     Whilst  the 
surgeon    wrapped    some    temporary 
bandages  round  mc,  several  people  of 
the  suburbs   came  in.     Tho    eighty 
Napoleons    I    had   preserved,    were 
counted  in  their  presence;   and  tho 
l)eople  east  many  looks  of  suspicion 
upon  Carlos.    He  was  now,  therefore, 
in  as  bad  a  condition  as  I  was.     A 
speedy  death  might  deliver  me ;  but  if 
I  died,  he  would  be  held  for  my  mur- 
derer, and  would  have  great  diiliculty, 
llioiigli  lie  saeriliced  half  his  fortune, 
in  seeing  his  fatherland  or  his  bride 
again.     Ho  has  often  told  me  since^ 
tli.'it  at  that  moment  ho  envied  me, 
suflering  as  I  was.     Tho  cannibals 
had  apparently  struck  the  girdle,  which 
in  so  far  saved  me,  by  not  being  easily 
penetrable.     I    had  a    deep    breast- 
wound  near  tho  heart,  two  stabs  closo 
together  in  tho  lower  part  of  the  body, 
thirteen  in  the  right  arm,  two  in  tho 
foot,  t^o  belilnd  the  right  car,  and 
ilirec  lighter  wounds  or  picadures  in 
tlio  neck  and  the  right  Bide^ActY, 
twenty-three. 

Towards  midnight,  my  agonies  be- 
gan. When  they  tried  to  lay  me  on 
a  niattnss,  I  screamed  so  as  to  waken 
the  whole  suburb.  It  was  the  utmost 
extent  of  torture  ;  and  it  was  only  on 
the  chair,  and  bent  nearly  double,  that 
it  was  endurable  at  all.  Tho  wine  had 
natiiraJJ/  indnmed  the  wounds;  my 
breath  grew  shorter,  and  at  every  iu- 
halMtion  I  felt  the  pain,     I  could  have 


taken  poison  with  pleasure.  Carlos 
prayed  the  whole  night  through  ;  and 
I  exerted  tho  last  remains  of  my 
strength  to  establish  his  innocence. 
Tho  surgeon,  resolving  to  let  me  dio 
as  easily  as  possible,  gave  me  strong 
cordials,  mixed  with  o])ium  ;  the  alle- 
viation was  only  momentary ;  and  in 
this  way,  in  the  expectation  of  death 
every  instant,  I  t])ent  a  miserablo 
night  in  the  arm-chair.  In  the  morn- 
ing, at  four  o'clock,  C-arlus  hastened 
into  the  city,  accompaiiied  by  four 
men.  A  splendid  spring  morning 
succeeded  the  storm.  Tho  sun  shono 
clearly  on  my  blood-stained  counte- 
nance ;  and  for  tho  first  time  a  settled 
mclaueliolv  possessed  me.  But  tho 
horror  of  ue.<pair  soon  vanished  before 
the  clear  light  of  heaven  ;  and,  as  it 
was  now  all  that  my  bodily  suflTerings 
allowed  me,  I  thought,  with  many  a 
pang,  on  my  distant  fatherland,  and 
the  friends  who  made  it  dear  to  me. 

At  six  o'clock,  the  Alcaide  Mayor 
made  his  appearance,  with  four  clerks 
and  two  surgeons.  They  all  despaired 
of  me.  Ono  of  them,  who  thought  I 
did  not  understand  him,  allowed  mo 
to  drink  the  coidial ;  and  as  it  imme- 
diately awoke  my  suticrings,  and  I 
screamed  with  the  anguish,  he  said, 
*'  Es  un  sennol  do  la  muetta*'  (Uis  a 
sign  of  death.)  The  magistrates  had 
already  taken  Carlos's  deposition,  and 
they  now  took  down  my  declaration, 
as  it  is  called,  and  I  gave  it,  interrupt- 
ed by  many  pauses. 

My  countryman,  Heinrieh  rich, 
with  several  more  Germans  and 
Frenchmen,  now  arrived.  My  good 
compatriot,  who  had  indeed  only  oneo 
met  mo  before,  had  taken  means  to 
secure  my  admission  to  the  great  hos- 
pital ;  but  I  was  no  longer  in  a  stato 
to  be  removed.  I  would  sooner  havo 
died  than  have  placed  myself  in  a 
tartana  with  all  thoso  wouuds.  They 
covered  mo  up  in  my  sleeping  cloak, 
which  Carlos  had  brought  with  him, 
bound  my  head  round  with  yellow  hos- 
pital cloths,  and  six  labradores  car- 
ried me  in  the  arm-chair,  accompanied 
by  half  the  population  of  tho  suburb, 
into  Valencia.  Tho  magistrate  and  my 
new  friends  followed  in  tartanas.  I 
thought  now  it  was  for  the  last  time  I 
saw  the  glorious  blue  sky,  or  inhaled 
the  balmy  breezes  of  spring ;  and  full 
of  sadnesS)  I  %kw  >Xv^  t^^  ^txmJSSci.  ^ 
t\\e  \\\g\\-^B\\ciV  V>Mit\«L  ^^\  ^^^>  '^^^^^ 
to  t\\c  cat©  lYvTw^V  ^Vv3Bw\^tcb^- 
Tied.     TVvij  lauWVtxA^  V\>»^.  ^^^^^' 
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aftor  us  were  sent  back;  and  I  was  this.  My  pain  diminished  by  doffrcw ; 
carried  by  side-ways  to  the  hospital,  and,  motionless,  I  grazed  on  a  splendid 
which  is  also  called  C:isa  de  la  Mise-  crucifix  that  lump:  at  the  end  of  iLe 
ricordia,  and  was  deposited  in  the  hall,  where  formerly  a  chapel  had 
great  Sala  de  los  heridos  (hall  of  the  been.  I  longed  to  have  my  bod  re- 
wounded),  moved  to  where  it  was,  and  my  wish 

A  cloister  of  nuns  is  attached  to  this  was  gratified,  evidently  much  to  the 
magnilicent  establishment,  in  whose  satisfaction  of  the  nuns.  Many  wound- 
praise  I  can  never  say  enough  ;  and  ed  people  were  lying  in  the  hall ;  I 
their  duty  is  to  attend  upon  the  sick,  attended  not  to  their  groanings,  but 
The  nims  are  called  Hyas  de  la  Cari-  gazed  ever — ever — on  the  sun-illu- 
dad  (Daughters  of  Charity),  and  do  mined  image  of  the  Redeemer, 
honour  to  tliis  nublo  appellation.  The  reader  need  not  be  uudcr  any 
Amidst  excniciating  pains,  and  in  the  apprehension  that  I  am  going  to  dif- 
prcscnce  of  four  physicians  and  all  the  gust  him  with  the  repulsive  experiences 
surgeons  of  the  hospital,  my  wounds  of  an  hospital.  I  will  pass  over,  as 
were  carefully  sounded,  and  bound  up  quickly  as  possible,  the  seven  weeks 
with  the  utmost  attention.  **  Wo  I  spent  in  the  Casa  de  la  Misericor- 
have  never  had  so  bad  a  case,''  said  dia  ;  yet  I  cannot  altogether  omit 
one  of  the  elder  surgeons.  One  of  some  account  of  them,  for  that  noble 
the  younger  ones,  to  whom  I  took  a  and  benevolent  establishment  still  lives 
great  fancy,  Don  Bernardo  by  name,  in  my  gratefid  remembrance  ;  and, 
exclaimed,  on  every  new  wound  ho  besides,  it  is  not  the  fate  of  every  tra- 
dbcovered,  **  Ah,  los  picaros ! "  (ah,  veller  to  see  Spain  in  this  point  of 
the  villains).  The  binding  up  lasted  view,  and  to  get  an  insight  into  her 
more  than  an  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  hospitalar  and  conventual  insdtu- 
that  time  the  physicians  retired,  giv-  tions. 

ing  further  directions  as  to  what  was        The  arrangements  in  this  beautiful 

to  bo  done  ;  but  I  read  in  the  expres-  hospital — which  consists  of  a  number 

sion  of  their  faces,  that  my  ctise  was  of  spacious  halls,  many  laboratories, 

desperate.  an  enormous  and  truly  royal  kitchen, 

Two  Jesuits  now  visited  me,  and  a  contiguous  cloister  with  its  church, 

enquired  if  I  wished  to  confess  and  besides  a  mad-house  and  a  receptacle 

communicate.      I  answered    in   the  for  foundlings — are  truly  exemplary, 

affirmative.      Henry  and  my  other  At  five  every  morning,  I  saw  the  first 

friends   were   then   asked  to  retire,  cura  arrive  ;  this  is  the  name  of  the 

The  Lady  Superior  of  the  convent  rounds  which  the  physicians  and  sur- 

now  came  tome — an  honourable  dame,  geons  make  three  times  a- day.     First 

called  Sor  Paula  Figucro,  of  an  An-  came  two  surgeons  to  my  bed,  with 

dalusian    family — attended    by    two  two  assistants  and  an  hospital  atten- 

nuns.     They  comforted  me,  recom-  dant.    The  elder  ofthem,  whose  name 

mending  mo  to  the  favour  of  God,  was  Don  Jos6    (.loseph),   examined 

and  with  their  own  hands  hanging  the  wounds  very  carefully,  and  spoke 

round  me,   with  many  prayers,   the  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  to  the  others, 

'^  Virgen  del  carmen,** — whose  image  because  he  observed  that  I  exerted 

is  called  the  last  comfort  of  the  dying,  myself  to  understand  him.      It  was 

("  el  oltimo  consuclo  de  los  agoni-  then  their  duty  to  arrange  the  band- 

zantes.**)   This  made  an  indescribable  ages,  and  do  whatever  else  was  ne- 

impression  on  me.     Soon  after  this  a  ccssary.     The  younger  one,  whom  I 

cmifessor  appeared,   who,   far  from  have  already  mentioned,   Don  Ber- 

terrifying  mo  on  thebrink  of  the  grave  nardo,  was  the  only  one  who  did  not 

with  the  thunders  of  God's  wrath,  give  me  up.       After  the  cbinii^a- 

spoke  mildly  and  impressively  a  few  nos  came  the   medico,  accompanied 

words  of  consolation,  gave  me  abso-  by  six  assistants,  of  whom  two  took 

lution,  and  prepared  me  for  the  ex-  down  the  particulars  of  my  case  in 

treme  unction.  writing.     The  exhibition  of  the  me- 

Now  came  the  sad  procession  with  diciues  ])rescribed,  and  of  the  cooling 

the  host,  prece<lcd  by  sacristans  bear-  draughts  (refrescos),  was  a  part  of  the 

^i^g  lighted  torches.     I  received  the  duty  of  the  nuns,  who  kept  constantly 

sacrament  and  extreme  unction,  and  corava^  mi^  ^^t^i^.     The  lady  su- 

aolemnh  the  choir  of  priests  uttored    \«iT\ot  n\A\«\  ^\^  iv^  '^w^"^  vMatt- 

over  mo  the  jReanititcot  in  pace.     "No-    iWc*  Voxi  x:\tiiM\>\».^«l»  wA  ^^«tA 

tbi'ngr  ever  «ffc»cte<l   nic  so  muc^  a»    Wmw  s\4o  dwuift  ^a«  ^^^^v.    K^vw 
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nnus,  besides  all  tliis>  bad  tbeir  reli- 
grious  duties  to  go  tbrougb,  it  may  be 
easily  imagined  what  etturts  and  self- 
sacrifices  these  labours  of  charity  must 
give  rise  to. 

On  the  second  day,  the  wounds  on 
the  lower  part  of  my  body  showed 
symptoms  of  inflammation,  and  it  was 
thought  impossible  tbat  I  could  live 
more  than  twelve  hours.  Notwith- 
standing  the  immensequantity  of  blood 
I  had  lost,  the  physician  ordered  me 
to  be  copiously  blooded ;  and  I  heard 
bim  say,  as  he  went  out  of  the  hall, 
*'  elso  cs  el  oltimo  rcmedio."  On  the 
first  insertion,  no  blood  made  its  ap- 
pearance ;  and  the  hospital  attendants 
shook  their  hcads^  and  said  they 
thought  it  was  of  no  use  giving  any 
more  trouble  to  a  man  already  half 
dead.  After  much  preparation,  and 
many  endeavours,  Don  Bernardo  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  obtaining  a  flow,  and 
said,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling,  in  an- 
swer to  their  opinion,  "  Don't  despair 
of  him  till  I  give  up  all  hope."  This 
uncertainty  between  death  and  the 
hope  of  life,  is  almost  more  painful 
than  the  certainty  of  the  worst. 

Every  evening,  a  nun  prayed  be- 
side the  sick ;  and  the  doors  of  the 
adjoining  wards  were  thrown  open,  so 
that  from  all  sides  the  solemn  Or  a 
pro  nobis,  sounded  like  a  chorus  of 
spirits.  A  Jesuit  chaplain  with  four 
brethren  had  the  night  watch  ;  there 
are  always  eight  present  in  the  day- 
time. From  time  to  time,  I  heard 
the  tinkle  of  the  little  bell  that  is  borne 
before  the  sacrament,  and  the  deep- 
voiced  chaunt  of  the  officiating  priests. 
When  they  sang  the  Miserere  on 
their  homeward  way,  the  sick  person 
was  in  extremities.  Those  who  died 
were  always  laid  out  with  their  faces 
uncovered  at  the  mass  for  souls. 

On  the  third  day,  as  my  wound  fever 
had  somewhat  abated,  the  Alcaide, 
with  a  great  number  of  officials,  visit- 
ed me.  He  was  a  quiet,  contemplative 
looking  man,  and  was  accompanied  on 
this  occasion  by  Carlos,  Heinrich,  eight 
or  nine  Germans,  principally  artizans, 
several  Frenchmen,  and  among  them 
the  noble  and  humane  French  Consul, 
Gauthier  D '  Arc — an  honourable  man, 
and  worthy  to  bear  his  heroic  desig- 
nation. I  was  asked  if  I  felt  myself 
fcstrong  enough  to  see  some  people  who 
had  been  arrested  on  suspicion.  Not- 
withstanding my  miserable  state  of 
fli'bjlitr,  the  excitement  of  havin;^  a 
chance  v£  vp/jjciQCc  look  po5sessiou 


of  me.     This,  however,  was  observed 
by  my  friends,  who  cautioned  me  pri- 
vately not  to  point  out  the  murderer, 
if  I  wished  to  save  my  life.     If  a  sin- 
gle Yalencian  were  on  my  account 
sent  to  the  galleys  or  condemned  to  the 
garrotte  (a  punishment  they  have  in- 
troduced instead  of  banging),  I  might 
count  with  perfect  certainty,  in  case 
I  recovered  from  my  wounds,  on  hav- 
ing the  whole  tribe  of  the  labradors,    . 
with  their  drawn  knives  ready,  and 
bound  by  an  oath  to  revenge  their 
companion.      But    as    revenge   was 
equally  dear  to  me,  I  beckoned  to  Don 
Bernardo,  and  implored  him  by  tho 
head  of  the  Saviour,  pointing  to  the 
crucifix,  to  inform  me  if  there  was 
indeed  any  hope  of  my  recovery,  and 
I  would  die  contentedly  if  he  would 
tell  me  the  truth.     <*  Hay  todavia  es- 
peranza"  (there  is  still  hope),  he  whis- 
pered in  reply,  with  a  solemn  asseve- 
ration ;  and  I  expressed  my  readiness 
to  see  the  prisoners.      They  were 
brought  into  the  hall — about  six-and- 
thirty  labradors,  and  gardeners  from 
the  Alameda,  all  dressed  alike.     The 
crooked  cut  in  my  finger  had  made 
the  police  officers  suppose  it  not  un- 
likely that  some  of  the  labourers  who 
were  employed  in  pruning  trees  in  the 
Alameda  had  a  hand  in  the  business. 
Hideous,  double-distilled  gallows  faces 
appeared  at  my  bedside — rascals  whose 
only  days  unstained  by  crimes  had 
been  spent  in  the  galleys.    The  police 
had  raked  together  the  ofT-scouriDgs 
of  Valencia,  on  the  supposition  that 
at  all  events  one  out  of  the  three  as- 
sassins would  bo  among  them.     The 
innocent  I  had  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering at  a  glance ;  for  they  looked 
me  boldly  in  the  face,  grinning  with 
rage  and  hatred,  looking  daggers  at 
mo,  stroking  their  long  beards,  and 
stamping  with  their  half-naked  feet. 
It  was  certainly  by  no  means  compli- 
mentary  for  them  to  be  arrested  on 
such  a  suspicion,  and  brought  before 
the  bed  of  a  person  about  to  die.  The 
sun  illumined  those  brown  Sidvator 
Rosa  countenances,  while  perfect  si- 
lence was  preserved  throughout  the 
hall.     All  eyes  were  fixed  on  me,  and 
the  clerks  stood  by  with  pen  in  hand, 
like  spirits  of  wrath,  ready  to  insert 
three  names  in  the  book  of  condemna- 
tion.    Burning  with  hatred  and  re- 
venge, I  gazed  fixedly  first  on  <iwt<fc 
then  o\i  aYvvi\\v<iT,  >!^  «X  \^^\.\  ^JS&rs:^ 
vcred  vvWuXe  itiwcv,  ^i^  ^^svxt  w  'ftx^-^o^^ 
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THE  CURTAIN  RISES.  The  uobiUfy  in  ike  tertuUias,  «'  Si- 

The  bright  sun  of  the  twentieth  lencio>  caballeros  !*' 

July  illumines  a  large  and  tastefully  Great  rattles  are  sounded  from  all 

built  wooden  amphitheatre.     On  ben-  quarters. 

ches,  chairs^  and  in  boxes  (tertuUias)  <'  Fucra  I  fuera !  vaga  I  vaga  I  cbi  I 

sit  ten  thousand  people.     Time  —  a  chilyaempezon I  (they're beginning!) 

quarter  to  two  o*clock.     Exposed  to  Agua  fria  I   orgi — a — a — ta !   fuera  I 

tne  heat  of  the  sun  are  the  work-  silencio!  chil  chil*'                 ^ 

people,  fishermen,  sailors,   and  per*  Several  thousand  magnificent  fans 

naps    two   thousand  labradores,  for  are  constantly  in  motion, 

every  village  of  the  Huerto  has  pour-  Chorus  of  ladies,  "  O  I  que  calor!'* 

ed  out  its  population,  and  many  have  (how  hot  it  is  I) 

come  even  from  Marviodro  and  S.  '^  Orgia — ta  I  fuera  I — chil  cbi!" 

Fellpo.     The  more  respectable  spec-  (Three  thousand  whistles — fifteen  hun- 

tators  sit  under  shelter.     The  fem&le  dred  rattles.)~<<  Ofi"!  off!" 

rank  and  beauty  of  Valencia,  richly  The  unhappy  ofilcial  against  whom 

dressed  in  their  natbnal  costume,  fill  all  these  noises  are   directed  walks 

the  boxes.     Cortejos  move  about  in  quietly  ofi;' with  his  attendants. 

all  directions  with  refreshments.  Tho  Aii  the  snobs.    "  Bien  !  bieni  va- 

hcat  intolerable,  tho  ampithcatre  full  gan  ustedcs  I  bien  !" 

as  it  can  hold,  for  a  detachment  of  One  with  stentorian  voice.  "  Ah  los 

hulans  have  just  cleared  the  circus,  cuervos !"  (tho  crows). 

An  old  woman  makes  a  rush  to  the  Chorus  of  snobs.   **  Los  cuervos ! 

door.     Universal  uproar,  hissing,  and  malditos  sean  los  cuervos !" 

whistling.  The  nobles. "  Silencio,  caballeros !" 

"  Ah  la  viejah !  (out  I  out  !)-.Chi  I  The  ladies.  "  Oh  Dies !  que  gente !" 

chi!  vaga!  vagal'*  (what  people !) 

**  Silencio !  silencio !  chi  !'*  The  cathedral  clock  strikes  two. 

(Hideous  noises  and  stamping  with  "  Silencio — o — o — o  I" 

the  feet).  Immediate  stillness — expectation. 

*'  Silencio!  chi!"  The  corregidor  throws  a   key  to 

Great  barrels   are  brought  in  on  another  of  the  directors,  who  lets  it 

cars,  and,  by  means  of  long  leather  fall. 

tubes,  the  circus  is  well  watered.  The  Snobs.  "  Chi !  chi ! — ^hiss — s — s — b 

corregidor  appears  in  his  box.  — -mal  hecho !"  (ill  done). 

Many  voices.  *'  Viva !  viva !  viva !"  Many  voices.   "  He  can't  get  the 

Others.  "  Chi !  chi !— he's  always  key  I" 

too  late."  Thousands.  "  Reventete,  grulla !" 

"  Viva !  chi  1  chi  1"  (burst,  crane !) 

'*  £s  un  afrancesado !  silencio !  ea-  The  nobles.    "  Silencio,    seuors ! 

rail"  silencio!" 

"  Chi !  chi  I  silencio !"  The  ladies.    "  O  que  gente !  que 

Tlie  sellers  of  refreshments  clamber  gente  ! — que  calor  I — O  Dies !" 

every  where ;  one  stands  on  my  shoul-  The  director  stands  at  the  door  that 

dcr.  leads  to  the  place  where  the  bulls  arc 

Voices.  "  Orgiata  quien?   Quiere  kept, 

orgiata?     (Who'll   buy?)  —  Agua  I  A  voice.  "  Stand  up,  gmlla !     Si- 

agual   fria  la  agua! — Quien  quiere  lenciol 

aqua?"  A  trumpet  sounds.     Deep  silenee. 

3fany  voices.    "  No  hay  plaza  !"  Tho  opposite  door  is  thrown  open, 

(no  room  here).  and,  amid  innumerable  vivas,  enter 

'^  Agua  fria !  Fria  la  agua ! — a — gu  the  quadrilla  de  toreros  (quadrille  of 

—a !"  the  bull-fighters). 

A   sudden  uproar,    mingled  with  AU.    "  Chi !,  viva  1   viva  I      Viva 

wliistling  and  hissing.      One  of  the  Montes  el  divino*'  (the  godlike  Mon- 

dircctors   of   the   fight,    dressed    in  tes.) 

fiaming  red,  enters,  followed  by  eight  The  nobles,  "  Viva  la  estrelia  de 

servitors  in  uniform,  with  daggers  and  Sevilla  I "  (the  star  of  Seville.) 

bonnets.     He  proceeds  to  the  box  of  All,  "  Viva  I  viva!  viva!" 

the  corregidor,  and  is  about  to  read  The  matadors,  otherwise  e^lUA.  ^s^ 

the  laws  of  the  fight.  padaS)  ot  vwoT^xneci^  ^«m^ Vci  ^x^^^  ^ 

Att tAe iabradors,  "Fuera I  (out I)  the  craaMLU.    "IXi^Biii^xTXwsA^^^^ss^^ 

--FiMm  con  el  cangrelo  V  (Out  irlth  foWoNT  ^  l\i«*ti  Ax  c«>aXft^  *^\$!r''5 

the  lobster  I  out  I  out  I)  ^yh  dofti*  wA  x^^  ^a«^  ^  ^^^ 
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plcudors>  on  horBes  covered  with  ycl-  Other  voices,  ''Silencio,  esmuertoK 

fuw  leather  and  iron,  with  long  thick  (He  is  dead). 

lanceSyeudinginasharpironpointabout  Snobs,  <'DeadI" 

three  inches  long,  and  clothed  in  blue  Ladies.  ''  Ai  I    ai  !    seiior ! " 

jackets,  bedizened  wiih  gold,  and  hats  (Screams  again). 

ornamented  with  dark  brown  ribbons  Tormento  has  caught  a  capisto  on 

and  flowers.     The  whole  quadrilla,  in  his  horn,  and  tosses  him  high  in  air. 

the  ns^ional  Andalusian  costume,  glit-  All,    **  Mire  I  mire !  mire !  '*  (see ! 

tering  with  gold  and  silver,  presenting  see  1  see !) 

a  chivalrous  appearance.  2 Vie    ladies,     '<  Ai  !   senor !    Ai ! 

(Innumerable  vivas).  Dios!" 

The  reserve  picador  rides  ofi^    The  Lahradors,    "  Muerto,  carajo  I— 

two  others  start  forward  in  full  career  bucno  el  toro ! — (well  done,  bull)— 

to  the  wooden  fence  at  the  left  hand,  Bien  1  bien  t" 

near  the  bull  entrance  door.    The  ban-  Rodriguez  and  the  capisto  are  car- 

derilleros  stand  behind  them ;  then  ricd  out.     The  bull  rushes  at  Sevilk, 

the  capistos ;  and,  still  further  back,  who  pierces  him  again,  and  parries 

the  matadors.    The  assistants  all  re-  him  beautifully, 

tire  into  the  space  between  the  circus  (Tremendous  applause), 

and  the  spectators.  All,    "  Bravo,  picador  I    Bien,  Se- 

Deep  silence.     The  hearts  of  those  villa  1 " 

who  are  unused  to  such  scenes  beating  The     lahradors    {stamping     and 

audibly.  growling),   "  El  picador  de  la  reser- 

In  the  box  belonging  to  the  Hospital  va! — (the  picador  in  reserve).   "El 

enter  a  priest  with  the  sacrament,  to  be  picador  de  la  reserva  1  ** 

administered  to  any  of  the  wounded ;  Rodriguez,  who  had  been  thought 

beside  him  several  surgeons,  bearers,  killed,  rides  into  the  ring  on  another 

and  servants.  horse.     He  is  still  pale. 

Three  notes  of  a  trumpet.      The  All,   *'  Bravo,  Rodriguez  1  Bien!" 

bull  door  thrown  open.  Others,    "  Where  is  the  capisto?" 

The  bull  Tormento,  black  as  night.  An  attendant,     *«  Muerto." 

and  bearing  prodigious  horns,  rushes  The  ladies  and  strangers  scream 

madly  in,  and  dashes  at  the  picador  again. 

Sc villa.     He  wheels  his  horse  to  one  Tormento  has  the  horse  of  Rodri- 

side,  saves    it  from    the  horn,  and  gucz  on  his  horns.  Rodriguez  keeps  the 

pierces  the  bull's  neck,  without  moving  saddle.  The  horse  falls  over he  saves 

in  his  saddle.     The  bull  stands  for  a  himself.  The  bull  runs  at  him  fiercely 

moment  on  his  hind  legs,  beat  back  by  the  capistos  get  in  its  way Rodriguez 

the  force  of  Sevilla's  thrust,  and  hur-  pulls  the  horse  up  again,  its  entrails 

ries  forward  to  the  middle  of  the  ring  hanging  out  nearly  a  yard he  spurs 

where  it  looks  round,  bleeding  and  it  as  it  limps  on,  the  blood  falling  in 

amazed.  streams. 

(Prodigious  thunders  of  applause.)  The  lahradors  (with  diabolical  up* 

^//.  "  Bien !  bien  I— bravo  Scvilla  I  roar).    "Ahai!   Heaqui!  los  tripos!" 

Bien!  viva!"  (the  entrails). 

The  picadors  change  places.     The  (Universal  exclamations).  "  Los  tri- 

capistos  irritate  the  bull  with  their  pos !  los  tripos ! " 

flags,  which  he  attacks,  foaming  with  The  ladies  hold  their  fans  before 

rage.     He  rushes  on  the  men.    They  them, 

leap  over  the  fence.  Some  voices,    "  Dismount,  Rodri- 

(  G  reat  laughter) .  guez !  *' 

A   Voice,    "  Bien,  golondrinos  !"  Others,  "  Stay  on!  Slay  on  !" 

(good,  swallows  I)  The  horse  sinks  down  and  dies. 

All  the  ladies  scream.  ((Jreat  uproar  and  delight). 

Tormento  has  upset  Rodriguez  and  The  bull  attacks  the  horse  he  had 

his  horse.     The  horse  dies.     Rodri-  first  killed,  and  tosses  it  on  his  homi. 

guez  lies  pule  as  death,  half  supported  Rodriguez  staggers  off. 

against  the  paling.     The  bull  rushes  Voices,     <*  Bien  toro  I   es  bucno 

towardi  him.     A  capisto  succeeds  in  cltorito!     Bien,  toro,  bien  !*' 

'    attracting  it3  attack  to  himself.  A  trumpet  soimds. 

(Ilouiing  and  hisses).  'YVx^  \)usi^QrA\&t^%  %^na(g  forward 

"  Mnl    hecho,     Uodriguc/ 1  —  (VW  uc:aXxv«lVX\fe\w3\,<s,TY«iv^**'^xx^\'^M^\' 

ilotif)' via  chi  !'*  WWvk  \vc  i>ax»  ^N.  VJwixtk  ^Ct«^  Vasasit 
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aside^  letting  him  pass  under  their  Garlands^  flowers,    and   copies  of 

arms,  and  planting  their  gaudily  oma-  Tcrses,  shower  down  on  the  illustrious 

mented  banderillos  in  his  neck.  matador,    whilst    the    dead    bull    is 

The  bull  is  maddened.    He  springs  dragged  at  full  gallop  from  the  ring 

all  fours  from  the  ground.     Clouds  of  by  four  mules  hung  round  with  bells, 

dust  mingled  with  the  smoke  of  blood.  The  quadrilla  resumes  its  former  po* 

(Great  triumph.)  sition.     The  dead  horses  are  dragged 

<*  Bien  hecho !  Hup  I  hup ! — ^bravo !  out  by  the  empleados.    Trumpets  are 

Tiva !  vivd  I— hup  I  hup ! "  sounded.     The  door  flies  open,  and 

The  bull  has  now  eight  darts  stick-  the  second  bull  appears.     With  some 

ing  in  his  neck.     He  is  furious,  rushes  few  differences,  six  bulls  are  thus  in» 

after  a  capisto,  and  leaps  over  the  six-  troduced,  one  after  the  other.     No 

foot-high  paling  in  pursuit.  other  accident  occurs,  and  few  horses 

Voices,    "  Save  yourself."  are  wounded.     The  first  and  last  bull 

Other  voices.    **  Stay  where  you  are  generally  the  best;  and  I  now  lift 

are."  the  curtain  once  more  at  the  dosing 

The  ladies.    '*  Ai  I  Dios  I  ai ! "  scene. 

All  the  assistants  jump  into  the  Evening. 

ring.  The  bull  rushes  forward  through  The  seventh  bull  is  dragged  out,  and 

one  of  the  numerous  doors »     The  as-  the  quadrilla  is  stationed  ready  for 

sistants  fly  in  all  directions.  action. 

(Great  laughter).  Voices.     '*  Who  comes  now  ?** 

They  escape  to  their  seats.  Others.    **  £1  Sarco,*'  (the  name 

(Sudden  excitement.     Tremendous  of  the  eighth  bull), 

shouting).  Several  voices.     ''  Is  he  a    good 

*'  Viva  Montes  I  eh,  viva  I "  one  ?" 

Montcs  has  performed  a  master-  Some  sailors.  "  We  saw  him  driven    . 

Eiece.     Armed  with  a  long  pole,  he  in.     He*ll  do  wonders." 

as  attacked  the  bull  and  sprung  clean  Voices.    *'  Orgeata !— agua ! " 

over  him  when  he  made  his  rush.  A  voice.  ''Tormento  was  their  best."   . 

(Tempestuous  acclamations).  Another.     '*  £s  buona  el   Sarco. 

A  trumpet  sounds.  You  shall  see  ;  but  'twill  soon  be  dark. 

The  bull  is  busy  with  the  dead  Many  citizens  and  women.    '*  Mala 

horse.     Montcs  appears  again  as  a  hora"  (too  late), 

matador,  and  approaches  the  corregi-  Trumpet  sounds  three  times. 

dor*s  box.  £1  Sarco,  a   splendid  black   and 

Voices.    "  Silencio !  silencio  I"  white   Andalusian,  rushes  in,  looks 

(Stillness.)  round,  ^nd  walks  solemnly  into  the 

Montes.    *' Now  will  I,  with  God's  middle.            ^.^«.,_^^^ 

help,  and  the  protection  of  Our  Lady,  (Howlings).    "  up'^'"'^^i*g;a  la  ea^ 

put  this  bull  to  death.     God  save  the  bra  I — (Off  I  she-goat !)-    ^^^'V^gM 

King  and  the  Royal  Family."  chi !  clu !  si  I"                                  ^   % 

He  throws  his  montera  (or  cap)  into  (Whistling  and  hissing), 

the  air.  (Uproarious  cries).    **  O,  O,  la  c&- 

AU.  «  Viva  el  Rey !  Miestro  Senor  bra!    O,  la  vaca  I — la  vaca  de  la  bo- 

Fernando  Setteno.  da  I— (Wedding  cow)  1 — Silencio!'* 

(Perfect  stillness).  The  picadors  change  places.     The 

Montes,  followed  by  the  foot- quad-  bull  trots  towards  them;  and  turns 

rilla,  stands  in  front  of  the  bull,  which  tail. 

stares  at   him,  roaring.      Tormento  (Hootings).  '^  Maldita  sea  la  vaca  I 

attacks  the  red  cloth  of  the  matador.  O,  O,  la  cabra ! " 

Montes  slips  nimbly  aside — this  is  re-  £1  Sarco  remains  in  the  middle, 

peated  amidst  cries  of  hup !  hup !  six  Sevilla  rides  at  him. 

times.  Many  voices.     **  Bravo,  Sevilla!" 

(A  sudden  earthquake  of  approba-  Others.    **  Mos  adelante  I — (more 

tiou).  forward !) — ^mos  adelante,  car^jo." 

At  one  blow,  without  blood,  Montes  Voices.     "  What  sort  of  Sevilla  is 

kills  the  bull,  and  sticks  the  espada  this?" 

up  to  the  hilt  in  his  neck.     Tormento  Others.    *'  Not  the  old  one— mos 

falls  on  his  knees  struggling  to  the  adelante!"— (N.B.  The  futtlwit^'^Ssa.* 

last,  a  dying  hero.  dot  foUowft  «^  >a\33X  VaX.^  ^^  ^>»%>  ^^ 

(AcchmadonB).   "  Muerto !  Muer-  moTe  da&geio^* 

to  I "  c<  l/Loft  «A«\%ivV«.  'S>^^'^«.\ 
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Se? ilia  thinks  he  has  done  all  re- 
quired of  him  hy  the  laws  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  rides  hack,  retiring  hb 
lance.  The  former  favourite  is  now 
in  great  disgrace.  Hissing,  rattling, 
whistling,  and  all  manner  of  insulting 
noises. 

(Huge  dbturhance). 
Voices.    **  Que  es    esto   Sevilla  ? 
Yaga !  Vag^a,  fantastico  !  O  el  embus- 
tero  I — (the  deceiver  I) — O  el  mauloni 

(the  false  rascal!) — Adelante,  pun- 

natero— 01  O  !"  (Rattles,  catcalls, 
stamping,  whistling.)  "  Adelante,  de- 
monic I  Asi  no  se  gano  el  dinero  I 
(deserves  no  money).  0  el  p^epolo — 
(the  stockfish  !)—Vaga,  vagal  Pun- 
natero  do  Sevilla  !*'  This  lasts  some 
time.  Sevilla's  Andalusian  pride  is 
roused  fearfully.  He  shakes  his  head, 
and  swings  the  lance  in  a  rage ;  and 
casts  scornful  glances  even  up  to  the 
ladies,  who  pity  him.  He  rides  again 
against  £1  Sarco,  who  is  still  quiet. 

Many  voices,    "  Bien,  Sevilla — mos 
adelante  1    Hombre!  bien,  hombre!'* 
Ho  rides  further  forward.      The 
bull  retreats,  shakes  itself,  and  stamps. 
Sevilla  drives  him  from  the  middle  of 
the  place,  and  holds  the  lance<point 
under    his    noiie~(the    most  dariog 
thing  that  can  be  done). 
(Immense  applause). 
"  Bien,  Sevilla  I  viva  I  viva  I  Bien, 
hombre  I  viva ! " 
(The  ladies  scream). 
TAe   labradors,     "  Look  I    look  ! 
carajo!"  » 

£1  Sarco  gets  unf^  .  ine  horse  in  a 
moment,  n«i'>  /aSM  it  and  its  rider  in 
the  »*     i)'-^ing  them  down,  so  that 
w  borse  falls  dead  upon  Sevilla.  The 
capistos  try  to  attract  the  bull,  but  it 
remains   quietly  walking  beside  the 
fence,  and  looking  at  the  spectators. 
(Confused  exclamations). 
Some  cry,  **  Viva  Sevilla  I"  others 
blame  the  phlegmatic  El  Sarco. 

Labradors,  "  Fucgo  I  fuego !  fire ! 
fire  I"— (to  rouse  El  Sarco). 
(Confusion  for  some  time). 
A  man  is  passed  from  bench  to 
bench,  and  kicked  down  stairs.    Up- 
roar. The  bull  stands  unmoved.  The 
banderilieros  set  crackers  and  squibs 
round  his  neck.  Amidst  the  explosion 
he  stands    inveloped  in  smoke  and 
dust — from  being  calm  and  phlegoui- 
tic,  he  becomes  wild,  and  oadbM  at 


Rodrigue^i  springing  so  high,  that  the 
horn   wounds  the   horseman's  tide. 
The  picador  falls. 
(Shouts). 

Voices,  **  Ah,  ah,  mire  I  Heaqoir 

The  loose  horse  gallops  round.   El 

Sarco    tosses  him,  lipping  open  his 

bowels,   so   that  they    trail  on  the 

ground. 

Snobs.  <^  Ah  I  ah!  Boenatltorol 
Ah!  ah!" 

It  gets  rapidly  dark.  The  danger 
of  the  quadrilla  increases.  Smoke  sod 
dust  invelope  the  ring. 

Labradors,  *<  El  pietdor  4e  h 
reserva  I   Ah,  ah ! " 

Rodriguez  is  carried  off  with  gr^st 
difficulty.  Sevilla  lies  under  bis  bonef 
protected  with  all  their  powers  by  the 
capistos.  The  pieador  de  la  ro- 
serva,  Jose  Fabr^,  rides  in. 

Voices,  "  Buenos  tardea,  seftor"— 
(good  evening,  sir). 

The  bull  rushes  at  him«  asd  OTer- ' 
throws  man  and  horse. 
(Immeasurable  aoclaouitions). 
'*  Bien !  bien ! — bravo  Sarco— Men ! 
bien  I " 

Three  horses  are  now  lying  dead. 
Fabr^  is  stunned*  and  is  led  off.  Se- 
villa is  there  alone  ;  and  the  bull  has 
not  yet  received  a  scratch.  It  rushes 
madly  at  the  dead  horses.  An  ama- 
teur from  among  the  labrad<ff8 
volunteers  to  attack  the  bull,  amidit 
universal  applause — a  strong  coarse 
fellow,  that  has  been  for  some  time 
with  difficulty  kept  back.  Sevilla 
plants  a  stab  at  enormous  risk. 
(Vivas). 

The  amateur  appears  on  horseback, 
dressed  in   Fabi6*s  Jacket  and  cap. 
El  Sarco  runs  at  him,  and  tosses  man 
and  horse. 
(Vivas  and  laughter). 
With  his  pride  very  much  lowered, 
the  champion  sneaks  off.      Sevilla*8 
horse  falls,  after  another  rush. 
(Unbounded  applause). 
It  is  now  nearly  dark.     The  ma- 
tador Montes  attacks  the  indomitabie 
Sarco,  who  has  now  slaughtered  five 
horses,  and  disabled  two  picadores. 
After  ^ye  minutes  admirable  play,  be 
succeeds  in  planting  the  death-stroke, 
and,    amidst   tumultuous   applauses, 
0X€yniamM§. 

The  CuETAKir  Falls. 
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-PROSPECTUS  OF  A  HISTOBY  OF  OUR  FAMILY. 


"  Tbt  proper  itudy  of  mtDkind—ls  num." 


It  is  an  interesting  fact>  and  one 
wliich  belongs  exclusively  to  this  age^ 
tliut  there  is  an  universal  taste  for 
Bioffraphy  —  **  Secret  Memoirs*'  — 
**  Private  Correspondence'* — «*  Remi- 
niscences'*— "  Uectdlections/*  and  all 
otber  devices  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  peep  into  the  lives  or  characters  of 
departed  greatness  or  littleness.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  when  an  usurper 
dies,  who  has  raised  himself  to  a 
throne,  and  deluged  a  continent  in 
gore,  a  thousand  pens  should  be  dip- 
ped in  ink,  to  unfold  the  designs,  and 
trace  the  ri^e  and  progress*  the  decline 
and  fall,  of  such  a  man.  But  a  con- 
queror is  not  the  only  theme  on  which 
a  goose- quill  deigns  to  perform  its  part: 
iiddlersaud  singers,  actors  and  dancers, 
demagogues  and  pickpockets,  in  short, 
any  body  who  will  but  be  kind  enough 
to  die,  ia  sure  to  bo  immortalized,  if— 
a  Homer  can  be  found  to  portray  his 
Achilles.  Tltis  is  the  day  for  people 
to  talk,  and  vapour,  and  Oght,  and 
fetrut,  and  puff  themselves  into  notice, 
for  each  will  find  bis  admirers.  Mr 
Owen  of  Lanark,  M.  Papincau  of  Ca- 
nada, Mr  Morison  and  his  pills — all 
become  celebrated  when  alive — how 
doubly  valuable  when  dead  I  As  they 
each  leave  the  world,  some  panegyrist 
will  be  found  to  laud  their  merits — 
their  rebel iiun,  their  phy>ic— in  large 
(|iiartu  volumeft,  embelluhed  accord- 
iug  to  the  best  principles  of  their  art. 

How  improving  is  the  study  of  bio- 
graphy for  the  formation  of  rising  ta- 
knt,  which  may  there  see,  as  in  a 
glass,  tlie  ways  and  means  by  which 
to  steer  its  course  through  this 
ht  range  world.  But  notwitlutanding 
tiic  <<  Lives'*  which  are  always  pour- 
ing from  the  press,  none  have  the  di- 
rect object  in  view  with  which  we  pur- 
pose to  enlighten  the  universe;  tee, 
having  the  privilege  of  being  amoogst 
the  initiated,  can  discover  under  all 
the  dross  the  real  gem,  thareforo  we 
understand  how  Napeleon  aroie  to 
greatness,  Mahomet  to  be  a  propbeti 
the  popes  of  Rome  infallible.  His- 
tories have  been,  and  will  again  be, 
written  of  those  extraordinary  indivi- 
duals, but  not  on  the  plan  im  propose. 
Wg  have  thought  it  mg^  time  the  ho- 


nour of  our  family  should  be  made  ma- 
nifest, and,  in  consequence  of  this  rr- 
solve,  have  for  many  years  been  dili- 
gently   employed    in    the    composi- 
tion of  a  standard  work — namely,  a 
comprehensive  Universal  History  of 
the  splendid,  ancient,  and  illustrious 
House  to  which  tee  have  the  honour 
to  belong.     The  more  we  study  and 
write  upon  the  sul^ect,  the  more  wo 
fmd  left  unwritten.     Since  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution  our  tavk  has 
become  that  of  hourly  toil,  for  the  plot 
has  thickened,  and  the  actors  have  be- 
come more  numerous  than  in  any  other 
given  epoch  of  time ;  but  as  our  theme 
begins  with  the  Creation,  and  goes 
through  every  empire  and  nation*  it 
will  not  astonish  the  gentle  reader  to 
learn,  that  the  proposed  work  cannot 
be  contained  in  leas  than  a  thousand 
volumes ;  and  even  tbeo>  how  small  a 
part  will  have  been  told  I 

But,  when  we  announce  that  the  old, 
potent,  mairniiicent  family  of  Humbug 
IS  that  to  which  our  talents  have  been 
devoted,  surprise  will  cease,  as  all 
must  albw  that  a  wiser,  richer>  or 
greater  house  never  existed  upon  the 
earth.  In  this  prefatory  sketch  of 
our  plan,  ve  can  but  briefly  allude  to 
even  the  most  tiii;7osiif«7  names  amongst 
otir  kindred,  who  are  numerous  as  the 
stars  of  heaven  ;  and  many  individuals 
who  (had  we  time  and  space)  would 
have  been  noticed  in  our  pages,  can 
now  only  be  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
worthies  in  our  last  volume,  whieh 
will  be  a  sort  of  index  as  to  the  col- 
lateral branches  of  a  genealogical  tree 
which  overshadows  the  known  world. 
In  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  our 
subject,  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  oo»- 
pressioH;  and*  as  we  omit  all  who 
nave  not  figured  pre-eminently  in  their 
own  sphere  of  action,  our  accounts 
are  more  interesting  than  may  be  ima- 
gined. 

As  our  design  is  to  trace  the  rise* 
progress,  and  dominion  of  the  Hum* 
Dugs,  it  becomes  us  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  all  biographers,  and  com- 
mence irith  the  first  individual  on 
record  of  whom  we  have  any  ^Qsii»<& 
inCoToiildaa.    ^V»l  \)CkO«L  ^^^k5&  Xm 
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In  this  short  prospectas  of  our  de-  ger  of  a  conspirator,  who  watf  too  en- 
rign  we  are  ohliged  to  pass  over  in  vious  of  our  increasing  influence  to 
haste  the  Egyptians,  who  had  the  ad-  endure  the  presence  of  the  laurelled 
vantage  of  possessing  a  priesthood,  chief.  We  consider  the  scene  of  Nero 
every  member  of  which  was  a  sworn  fiddling  when  Rome  was  burning,  and 
brother  of  our  house.  Much  new  in-  afterwards  throwing  the  blame  of  bis 
formation  will  be  presented  to  the  ,  own  bonfire  upon  his  Christian  sub- 
public  upon  the  Greeks,  their  elegant  jects,  as  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
mythologyhaving  a  strong  claim  upon  power  of  our  principles  to  oyercome 
our  notice ;  and  singularly  interesting  all  vulgar  ideas  of  justice  or  pitj. 
matter  will  be  unfolded  to  the  scholar  When  the  Romans  were  fast  losing 
and  divine  in  those  pages  which  relate  their  name,  and  their  empire  was 
more  particularly  to  the  virtuous  daily  vanishing,  there  arose  in  the  East 
mothers  of  the  gods  worshipped  in  the  a  mighty  man,  of  whom  we  are  justly 
Morea, — the  amiable  characters  of  Ju-  proud,  as  be  carried  out  the  theory  and 
piter  and  Juno, — the  power  of  Cupid  practice  of  our  family  to  the  highest 
—the  deeds  of  Bacchus.  pitch  of  renown.     Need  we  say  this 

The    modern    Greeks    may    have  was  Mahomet?   His  station  and  birth 

changed  their  faith  in  some  points,  obscure— his  inheritance  nothing^his 

and,  instead  of  the  images  of  Apollo  name  unknown  ;  yet,  by  following 

and  Minerva,  may  have  those  of  St  the  intuitive  instincts  of  a  true-bom 

George  and  St  Agatha ;  but  we  are  Humbug,  he  advanced  himself  to  the 

pleased  to  know  they  hold  the  prln-  possession  of  kingdoms,  he  overthrew 

ciples  of  our  family  as  firmly  as  their  the   idolatrous  worship  of  many  na^ 

more  celebrated  progenitors ;  and,  if  tions,  and  instituted  a  religion  which 

not  quite  so  distinguished  now  as  in  is  chiefiy  that  of  devotion  to  himself, 

the  olden  time,  we  really  think  they  If  bom  in  obscurity,  he  died  the  most 

are  just  as  worthy.  distinguished  individual  of  his  time. 

The  Romans  began,  according  to  and  is,  in  consequence,  ever  to  be  es? 

the  precepts  of  our  universal  code,  by  teemed  as  second  to  none  but  the  great 

propagating  the  pleasant  story  of  Ro-  head  from  whence  we  sprung.     His 

mulus  and  Remus  ;  this  answered  so  memory  is  held  in  profound  veneration 

well,  that  Numa  and  Egeria  soon  be-  by  Egyptians  and  Persians,  Arabs  and 

came  a  circulating  marvel  to  exact  Turlu;  the  last  of  these  possess  an  in- 

obedience  to  strong  rulers  and  new  valuable  relic,  preserved  as  a  sacred 

laws,  and  the  rude  people,  being  ga^  remembrance  of  the  inspired  prophet^ 

thered   into    a   nation,  subdued   all  and  exhibited  only  on  the  most  solemn 

around  them.     Their  conquests  went  and  important  occasions.  As  the  Eng* 

on  for  ages,  until  they  triumphed  over  lish   language  has  no  fit   term    by 

the  world.     This  was  no  easy  matter,  which  we  can  exactly  translate  the 

and  cost  much  loss  of  life  and  limb ;  name  of  this  palladium  of  the  Ottoman 

but  one  set  of  hardy  warriors  arose  as  empire,  we  must  leave  it  amongst  the 

the  other  fell  until  at  last  Rome  ap-  **  inexpressibles,'*  and  endeavour  to 

peared  in  all  her  pomp  and  pride,  make  our  readers  better  understand 

**  They  who  possess  the  highway  to  our  meaning  by  using  a  Scotticism, 

the  East  have  the  treasures  of  the  and  declaring  the  holy  standard  to  be 

globe,"  and  such  the  Romans  found  it  Mahomet's  "  green  breeks.** 
to  be.     Palaces  and  temples,  columns        We  hasten  on,  taking  little  ootioe 

and  arches,  graced  the  imperial  city  of  the  Crusades,  which  were  carried  on 

on  every  side,  and  never  were  men  or  chiefiy  by  the  fostering  care,  and  under 

statues   lodged   in    grander  abodes,  the  infiuence  of  our  kindred.     About 

That  was  the  moment  for  our  illus-  that  time  arose  a  great  accession  to  the 

trious  family  to  arise  and  enjoy  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  our  house  in 

wealth  and  power  which  others  had  so  the  established  dominion  of  the  papacy 

dearly  earned.     We  do  not  deny  to  over  the  souls^  and,  therefore,  over 

Julius  Caesar  the  glory  of  fighting  and  the  bodies  of  men.  No  potentates  have 

conquering,  and  passing  the  Rubicon  ;  ever  been  such  firm  allies  and  brethren 

yet,  if  his  genius  had  not  been  warmly  of  our  social  compact  as  their  holi- 

tinctured  by  the  privilege  of  o«r  alliance,  nesses  the  popes  of  Rome.  All  honour 

he  could  not  have  been  the  greatest  of  and  glory  be  to  them,  for  ther^  Viaa^ 

the  Roman  name.     Alas!  that  such  ever  been \!bA taiv dA^'oA«t%  vti^  v(s^ 

a  man  should  have  fallen  hy  the  dag*  poxteis  oi^i!be\VoA«aDAVa\«%%^^'^  vlv? 
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bug.  Alas !  when  all  was  going  on 
happily— when  they  held  in  their  even 
grasD  the  balance  of  power— when  ihey 
coula,  by  an  excommunication^  talce  a 
king  from  his  throne^  and  place  on  it 
a  minion  of  their  own — when,  by  tho 
simple  expedient  of  a  papal  bull)  they 
could  dissolve  the  allegiance  of  a  whole 
nation  to  their  lawful  sovereign — when 
they  could  persuade  counts  and  tonights 
to  lavage  many  a  fair  province^  for 
the  kind  purpose  of  exterminating,  bv 
the  summary  process  of  fire  and  sword, 
heretics,  who  were  too  dull  to  believe 
impossibilities'— mhen,  we  repeat,  all 
these  delightful  schemes  fbr  the  advan- 
tage of  the  popedom,  and,  doubtless,  of 
all  Europe,  were  daily  gathering  more 
strength  and  daring,  a  fierce-minded 
German  began  to  discover  what  he 
was  pleased  to  call  "  imposition^** 
**  fraud,"  "  scandalous  abuses,**  in  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  and  caused  a  tre- 
mendous convulsion  in  tho  peaceful 
Catholic  Church,  which  made  a  fear- 
ful breach  in  her  bulwarks,  and  awoke 
her  from  her  sweet  slumber  and  re- 
pose. This  Luther  was  not  contented 
with  interrupting  the  proceedings  of 
Tctzel,  and  other  tender-hearted  ven- 
ders of  these  invaluable  privileges  to 
Bin,  but  had  the  presumption  to  go  on 
fbrther,  and  rage  against  other  ancient 
modes  of  faith  and  practice  which  had 
^been  adopted  in  what  are  erroneously 
'called  the  dark  ages,  until  he  clamoured 
and  wrote  down  many  pleasing  ways 
of  obtaining  heaven,  such  as  purgatory, 
prayers  for  the  dead,  merits  of  saints, 
redeeming  the  soul  by  the  payment  of 
money  to  the  priests,  who  transacted 
the  important  business  for  them,  and 
who  would  in  these  mercantile  days  be 
called  spiritual  brokers.  But  "  theun- 
kindest  cut  of  alt"  was  unfolding  the 
"  mystery  of  iniquity,"  known  by  the 
term  *'  Transubstantiation."  Now, 
if  all  these  ingenious  inventions  are  not 
actually  available  for  the  end  proposed 
in  another  world,  they  are  remarkably 
agreeable  Sitid profitable  in  th{s,to  each 
party  concerned,  and,  therefore,  why 
not  let  good  alone?  The  novel  falla- 
cies of  this  singular  monk  obtained 
largely  in  England  and  Scotland ;  and 
it  must  be  stated,  as  a  singular  fact, 
that  wherever  these  opinions  gain 
ground,  our  kith  and  kin  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  soil  and  emigrate.  How- 
crcr,  wc  are  thankful  to  say  \Yial  \o 
th!a  time  tho  true  old  popieli  CTce^% 
and  ways  hold  fast  their  gripe  in  Ire- 


land, Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Sec, 
&c.,  where  their  edifying  ceremonies 
aic  performed  with  all  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance, to  their  enHghtentd,  leant* 
ed,  sensible,  thovghtfui,  followers. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  observant 
mind  to  perceive  how  adroitly  the 
Church  of  Rome  can  escape  by  her  sub- 
tlety through  every  difficulty.  When 
Luther  and  his  stupid  disciples  de- 
nounced image  worship,  as  not  only 
savouring  of  paganism,  but  as  forbid- 
den by  what  /i^  called  the  second  com- 
mandment, the  Church,  dear,  kind 
mother  of  the^oc^,  and  likewise  of  the 
flecccy  not  only  denied  she  worshipped 
wood  and  stone,  but  turned  the  com- 
mandment out  more  determinately 
than  ever  from  her  continental  creed, 
with  her  usual  affability  and  know- 
ledge  of  the  world  she  has  permitted  it  to 
be  resumed  in  the  Decalogue  amongst 
her  British  subjects.  Surely  snch  a 
Church  has  a  right  to  know  what  »he 
really  does  believe  in,  but  arrogant  Pro- 
testants, notwithstanding  all  the  Scar- 
let Lady*s  asseverations  as  to  these 
images  and  crosses,  on  altars  and  shrims 
and  highways,  being  merely  emblems 
or  signs  of  faith,  deny,  impiously  deny, 
the  tfuth  of  her  statements,  and  ask. 
with  their  wonted  effrontery,  how  it 
happens  that  an  old  image  of  the 
Virgin  at  Loretto  is  still,  and  has  been 
visited  for  ages,  by  pilgrims,  as  being  a 
gracious  and  pitiful  lady,  when,  with- 
out  moving  a  hundred  yards  from 
home,  these  devotees  might  have  pre- 
sented their  supplications  to  a  fine 
fashionably  dressed  Madonna  in  their 
own  parish  church?  They  go  on  to  say, 
"  If  you  don't  worship  the  imager  why 
wont  the  sign  or  emblem  do  as  well  in 
one  place  as  another ;  and  why  wont 
'  your  lady*  at  Seville  or  Madrid, 
raise  your  mind  to  high-pressnre  de- 
votion equal  to  that  old  fVight  at  Lo- 
retto ?••  The  Church,  "  wise  as  a 
Serpent,**  never  replies  to  such  imper- 
tinent questions.  She  declines  argu- 
ment, but  insists  upon  obedience  to 
her  doctrines ;  and  where  she  has  the 
Law,  the  Gospel  is  not  much  regard- 
ed. This  sagacious  method  Is  always 
adopted  by  her  as  shortest  and  best ; 
and  as  tho  use  of  reason  or  truth  is 
generally  against  her  loterest,  onr 
fimify  always  agree  with  the  Pontiff 
in  enforcing  blind  faith  In  her  children. 
\t\  Y^t^C  qC  lUiS)  we  wonld  adduce  the 
ctAc  ^t  "^V^X.  n^  Tmvj  c:«S\.>^^  Parallel 
pQ\)e«>  «a^  ^«c^^  Vs  ^  tuHdoKv^ 
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each  infaUihle^  each  anathematizing  were  always  turbulent ;  and  whoever 
the  other  with  wondrous  power  of  reigned  in  that  islands  had  to  subdue, 
cursing.  Now,  the  people  who  are  in  the  best  way  they  could,  the  fac- 
for  common  sense,  and  all  such  weari-  tious  men,  who  were  ever  talking  of 
some  stuff,  wish  to  know,  **  if  both  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  such 
were  incapable  of  doing  or  being  nonsense;  but  this  Alfred  the  Great 
wrong,  how  it  could  possibly  happen  instituted  a  strange  thing — a  trial  by 
two  similarly  inspired,  gifted  person-  jury  I  where  each  criminal  or  accused 
ages,  should  always  disagree,  and  al*  person  is  brought  before  twelve  of  his 
ways  embrace  opposite  factions  ?'*  own  grade  in  society,  and  cannot  be 
The  faith  of  the  Papist  must  see  condemned  nor  punished  until  they 
no  difficulty,  and  settles  it*  (we  for-  are  satisfied  by  evidence  of  his  guilt, 
get  how,  as  we  never  could  discover  Now,  this  was  undermining  kingly 
the  mystery)  according  to  its  prompt  power  and  feudal  rights  with  a  ven- 
and  decisive  manner ;  and,  if  there  geance :  and  after  a  time  in  that  coun- 
should  be  the  power  of  the  "  se-  try,  a  monarch  could  neither  behead 
cular  arm'*  on  its  side,  they  will  put  nor  imprison  a  disgraced  favourite^ 
*'  the  question"  to  you,  and  cavillers  nor  a  lordly  baron  get  rid  of  a  neigh* 
will  find  themselves  racked  through  bouring  landholder,  without  being 
and  through,  till  they  are  satisfied  to  called  to  severe  account  for  his  con- 
give  themselves  no  further  trouble  duct;  until  at  length,  in  that  contempt- 
upon  thiugs  which  are  beyond  the  ible  kingdom,  there  is  as  much  ado 
comprehension  of  God  or  man.  made  about  hanging  a  man,  or  shoot- 

Notwithstandingthogrievousschism  ing  an  inconvenient  friend,  as  would 
caused  by  the  Lutheran  party,  much  have  sufficed,  in  ''good  old  times,*'  to 
of  the  real  leaven  of  the  spirit  of  Po-  raise  an  insurrection.  Thanks  to  the 
pcry  has  been  disseminated  by  a  sin-  intricacy  and  number  of  the  laws^ 
gularly  acute  body  of  men  known  as  many  of  our  4car  family  contrive  to 
Jesuits.  Loyala,  the  founder  of  the  raise  themselves  to  wealth  and  great- 
order,  was  a  master-mind ;  and  the  ness,  otherwise  this  branch  of  our 
brotherhood  have  not  disgraced  the  house  must  have  been  completely 
institution.  Holy  Ignatius!  thou wert  humbled  by  the  straightforward  pro- 
prompted  by  St  iVicAoIas  himself  ceedings  of  juries  and  evidence, 
in  the  concoction  of  thy  noble  pro-  We  believe  that  in  every  nation 
ject.  The  doctrine  of  mental  reser-  there  are  members  of  our  mighty 
vation  is  one  worthy  of  the  "old  gen-  race,  yet,  like  the  Jews,  we  prosper 
tleman*'  in  person,  and  has  met  with  in  some  more  than  others — perhaps 
all  the  encouragement  so  useful  a  dis-  England  has  fewer  of  the  legitimate 
covcry  merited  from  its  own  fostering  line  of  Humbug  than  any  other  civi* 
church,  and  our  honourable  family,  lized  country :  but  we  never  despair ; 
When  we  see  the  influence  of  Le  Tel-  and  since  Stoneyhurst  and  several 
Her  producing  the  revocation  of  the  Jesuit  colleges  are  flourishing,  and  a- 
edict  of  Nantz,  we  are  lo^t  in  admira-  via  media  has  been  discovered,  which 
tion  at  the  depth  of  the  Jesuit,  who,  may  lead,  by  a  safe  and  speedy  route, 
to  advancetheinterestsof^tf  brethren  to  Rome,  we  expect  by  and  bye  the 
(and  therefore  doubly  ours),  could  family  may  rise^  even  in  this  common- 
give  thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures'  sense  community,  to  hold  the  sway  it 
to  sword  and  banishment.  We  pro-  has  obtained  elsewhere.  Not  that 
nounce  it  a  noble  sacrifice  of  love  of  Britain  does  not  afford  some  celebrat- 
country  to  party  spleen.  ed  names  to  our  genealogical  table. 

As  England  will  detain  ns  rather  St  Dunstan  was  a  host  in  himself  I — 

long,  we  shall  place  our  grierances  but  we  cannot  mention  a  truer  heart 

there,  as  much  as  possible,  in  one  than  Thomas-a-Becket.     We  worship 

mass,  and  must  retrograde  as  to  time  in  spirit  at  his  shrine,  and  view  with 

in  our  narration.  ecstasy  the  otherwise  dauntless  Henry 

During  a  period  of  profound  repose  crouching  before  the    lordly  priest, 

to  the  souls  of  all  Europe,  when  thev  Sad  was  the  day  which  saw  the  pre- 

who  had  the  upper  hand  kept  their  late  fall  a  martyr  to  the  interests  of 

place  by  the  iron  mace,  and  allowed  that  pure  church,  and  our  noble  house, 

no  one  to  think  but  themselves,  a  king,  of  which  he  will  ever  thine  a  ret^teiu 

named  Alfred,  ruled  over  that  paltry  dent  oTnttmeiiV.     K%^«i^l  ^^^^^^*^^ 
spot  called  Albion.     The  people  there    next  8ticH«^%«2toXto\i«%^«^»«^-  ^^^ 
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character   is   doubly   iDteresting    as  gal>  &c.,  with  so  much  real  benefit  (o 

statesman  and  cardinal,  all  his  care  in  the  inhabitants.     We  breathe  in  si- 

the  first  department  merging  in  the  lent  awe  when  we  look  back  upon  the 

last ;  for  he  who  wears  a  red  hat  may  palmy  days  of  an  institution^  so  well 

perchance  unbeaver  himself  into  a  calculated  to  repress  the  cant  known 

triple  crown.     How  happy  was  Eng-  by  the  name  of  '•  free  enquiry'*  and 

land  in  haying  as  her  prime  minister  "  private  judgment."    No  such  things 

one  whose  heart  was  always  fixed  on  were  ever  permitted  where  the  power 

raising  himself  by  any  means  from  of  the  holy  ofllce  was  paramount ;  and 

being  a  subject  of  the  amiable  Harry^  how  happily  did  our  family  flourish 

'  to  setting  himself  first  in  the  chair  of  by  the  care  of  owr  familiar  fiiends! 
St  Peter>  and  then  his  foot  on  the  Did  time  or  space  aUow^  we  could  tell 
necks  of  kings.  By  all  the  transac-  of  gifts  laid  on  the  shrines  of  smiling 
tions  which  are  recorded  of  the  history  Madonnas — of  ofieringps  to  the  broken 
of  Europe  at  that  precise  period,  we  head  of  St  lago — of  yisiona  by  nuns 
can  pronounce  with  pride»  and  with  of  our  sacred  kindred,  which  brought 
no  fear  of  denial,  that  Charles  V.,  much  gain  to  her  convent.  Had  it 
Francis  I.,  the  two  or  three  popes,  not  been  for  the  art  of  our  skilful 
Henry  YllL,  and  every  other  crown-  party,  would  there  ever  have  been  an 
ed  head,  were  each  scions  of  the  regal  Escurial,  an  Alhambra,  and  other 
house  of  Humbug.  If  you  doubt  our  sacred  fanes,  where  the  most  pious 
poor  pen,  read  over  every  chronicle  of  frauds  were  carried  on  upon  our  most 
the  time,  and  then  parse  our  name  approved  principles  ?  Oh,  for  that 
through  every  mood  and  tense.  As  a  celestial  quill  which  reposes  in  plumed 
fit  successor  to  the  mild  virtues  of  sanctity  in  the  quiet  crypt  of  a  con- 
Henry  VIII.,  came  his  daughter,  vul-  vent  in  the  Penmsula  I  Had  we  that 
garly  called  "  bloody  Mary."  Mr  feather,  which  dropped  from  the  wing 
Waterton,  in  his  l&te^meek  *^  Auto-  of  the  angel  Gabriel  (when  and  where 
biography,'*  designates  her  "  the  thelegendsstatenot, forthey  do ''not 
good."  It  is  the  first  time  we  ever  love  to  be  precise**),  how  would  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  adjec-  expatiate  upon  the  treasures  of  the 
tive  applied  to  her,  save  in  connexion  Romish  Church  I  how  would  we  tell 
with  other  words,  which  together  com-  of  the  legs  and  wings,  the  noses  and 
posed  the  very  uncivil  epithet  of  eyes  of  saints — often  miraculously 
**  good-for-nothing.'*  But  new  read-  multiplied  for  the  good  of  the  faith- 
ings  of  history  are  coming  into  fashion,  ful !  Oh,  the  silver  images,  bedecked 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Humbugs,  with  jewels  and  French  fashions !  Oh, 
The  ingenious  Earl  of  Oxford  restored  the  plate  and  cloth  of  gold !  Ob,  the 
to  Richard,  sumamed  "  Crookback,"  a  revenues,  the  houses,  and  the  land 
fine  shape  and  mien.  Dr  Lingard  has  we  possess !  Oh,  the  merits  of  the 
favoured  the  public  with  so  many  saints,  which  can  be  turned  into 
'*  historic  doubts**  and  embellishments  ready  cash  I  and  by  the  mass — there 
in  his  History  of  England,  that  he  has  is  no  end  of  their  power.  All, 
made  it  a  new  study.  A  writer  in  the  all,  is  the  reward  of  the  talents  and 
French  language  has  lately  gratified  industry  of  our  wonderful  family, 
the  modesty  of  La  belle  France,  by  Without  our  aid,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
proving  the  battle  of  Toulouse  was  Churches  would  have  been  as  poor, 
gained  by  Soult.  We  are  in  daily  ex-  and  therefore  as  humble,  as  the  Scotch 
pectationofmeeting  with  asimilar  state-  and  Moravian — both  of  which  are  de- 
ment as  to  Waterloo  and  Wellington,  neath  our  notice,  as  we  value  only 
In  speaking  of  the  revered  Mary,  wealth,  power,  and  grandeur.  These 
we  must  not  be  so  utnust  as  to  pass  interesting  topics  are  perpetually  al« 
over  in  silence  her  affectionate  bus-  luring  us  from  the  main  course  of  our 
band  Philip,  who  can  never  be  men-  details,  and  weagain  return  toEngland. 
tioned  without  feelings  of  deepest  re-  Much  has  been  said  of  Oliver  Crom- 
spect  for  his  fine  and  tetider  disposi-  well,  but  no  one  can  fathom  him,  and 
tion.  Had  his  consort  lived,  they  to  this  day  he  is  not  distinctly  made 
probably  might  have  done  the  English  out.  Yet  it  is  believed  he  was  "  one 
the  favour  to  introduce  into  the  land  of  us  ;'*  but  as  he  was  ''  Protector**  of 
the  inqimition,  which  had  been  pre-  the  realm,  and  a  great  man  for  the 
riously  established   by  the   pT\Q&\\y  WmeXMsoi^,  ^^^^M^Wiumeonthft 

power  of  our  familj  in  SpaUi»  Portu-    toW  ^  our  ^«da%;ctA« 
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We  hold  in  high  regard  his  merry 
saccessor,  Charles  IL,  who  did  him- 
self and  his  country  the  honour  to 
receive  a  yearly  pension  from  Louis 
XIV.,  and  who,  when  dying,  pro- 
fessed the  Popery  he  had  not  dared  to 
own  when  living;  prohahly  he  had 
travelled  abroad  more  than  enough, 
and  did  not  wish  again  to  leave  his 
kingdom  and  crown.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  his  conduct  was  very  impoS' 
ing,  and  the  recollection  of  him- 
self, the  beauties  of  his  court,  and 
the  long-eared  spaniels,  are  embalm- 
ed in  our  memories  as  all  worthy 
of  each  other.  Since  that  pleasant 
time,  none  of  our  family  have  sat  on 
the  British  throne — alas,  for  the  sad 
fact  I 

If  there  be  one  person  in  these  mo- 
dem times  whom  we  have  reason  to 
abhor  even  more  than  Luther,  it  is 
Francis  Lord  Bacon.  Before  he  wrote, 
every  man  published  theories  and  va- 
garies according  to  his  own  taste  or 
fancy,  and  his  opinion  was  as  good 
as  anuther*8,  when  neither  could  prove 
their  positions  ;  everybody  wrote  and 
said  what  they  chose  without  gain- 
saying— which  was  a  very  agreeable 
plan.  But  since  Bacon  presumed  to 
send  forth  his  Novum  Organum, 
the  English  expect  from  all  who  ad- 
vance new  opinions,  or  exhibit  novel 
doctrines,  the  truth  of  their  state- 
ments to  bo  deduced  horn  facts.  Now, 
these  are  *'  stubborn  things,"  and  can- 
not always  be  had .  I  udeed,  there  may 
be  no  evidence  whatever  for  a  plausi- 
ble conjecture,  or  a  vivid  imagination ; 
and  yet  these  obstinate  people  disbe- 
lieve all  who  cannot  show  each  point 
to  be  true — little  considering  that  such 
has  never  been  the  practice  of  our  old 
family,  and  they  cannot  now  begin  to 
learn.  We  do  not  profess  to  prove 
any  thing  ;  we  prefer  the  established 
custom  of  saying  what  is  likely  to 
promote  our  advancement,  and  leaving 
it  to  work  its  subtle  way.  The  Ba- 
conian method  is  abominable,  and 
must  not  be  tolerated.  Unless  some 
stop  be  put  to  **  induction,  examina- 
tion, and  proof,"  the  Humbugs  may 
consider  themselves  as  overthrown, 
root  and  branch.  Yet,  happily,  this 
will  take  time  to  effect ;  and  so  long 
as  human  nature  is  human  nature,  and 
so  long  as  money,  power,  and  fame 
can  be  acquired  by  the  devices  we 
have  adopted,  we  shall  not  quite 
despair;  but,  in  tfaa meamrUUe,  would 


put  all  on  their  guard  against        op- 
posite faction. 

In  France  wo  have  an  immense 
circle  of  kindred.  Our  family  have 
flourished  in  that  kingdom,  in  every 
department,  since  the  reign  of  Louis 
XI.,  with  undisputed  sway ;  but  in 
this  Prospectus  we  cannot  even  al- 
lude to  the  very  greatest  amongst 
them,  they  are  so  numerous,  and  can- 
not even  give  their  names,  much  less 
their  merits.  We  therefore,  with  the 
utmost  reluctance,  pass  over  a  cen- 
tury or  two,  and  stop  at  the  splendid 
epoch  of  Louis  the  XIV.,  to  admire 
for  a  moment  the  monarch  who  does 
our  system  so  much  credit.  Would 
that  we  might  descant  at  length  upon 
the  men  of  his  camp,  the  women  of 
his  court — our  star  was  then  in  the 
ascendant !  And  whilst  we  glance  at 
the  gorgeous  scene,  we  sigh  to  think 
such  a  king,  such  beauties,  such  wits 
should  ever  die!  How  charming  is 
the  example  they  have  loft  us  of  liv- 
ing for  years  in  a  round  of  dissipation, 
and  then  taking  a  week's  prayers  in  a 
convent*  by  way  of  settling  old  sin 
accounts,  and  at  once  recommencing 
with  ardour  their  former  pursuits  I  Wo 
like  that  receipt  for  clearing  the  con- 
science from  remorse  for  crime,  or 
levity  of  conduct,  and  would  recom- 
mend the  pious  practice  be  resumed. 
Peace  to  the  ashes  of  the  lovely  Mon- 
tespan,  and  the  dbsimulating  Mainte- 
nonl  The  letters  of  the  latter  are 
edifying  specimens  of  what  Johnson 
called  the  "vanity  of  human  wishes." 

In  this  brief  notice  of  the  general 
plan  of  our  labours,  necessity  compels 
us  to  leap  over  large  divisions  of  time^ 
and,  leaving  the  intermediate  reigns, 
we  must  rest  awhile  upon  the  French 
Revolution.  This  was  a  very  differ- 
ent affair  to  that  which  the  English 
are  pleased  to  call  their  ''glorious 
Revolution,*'  not  only  in  the  mode  by 
which  it  was  carried  on,  but  also  in 
its  results.  As  our  power  was  much 
dimmished  by  that  change  of  men  and 
measures,  we  leave  the  British  people 
in  their  own  fancied  felicity,  with 
much  scorn  and  contempt  for  their 
conduct  towards  us.  Not  such  is  our 
feeling  as  to  the  French  Revolutioo. 
How  many  Humbugs  arose  to  wealth, 
power,  and  fame  at  that  interesting 
period,  which  was  cleverly  brought 
about  by  the  talented  pens  of  VqUa»a<» 
Rons«etta>  wA  cj>\^\%  ^  >^«k\!kR^.^'^ 
our  XWxwri  Vfti^VoflaWb  \  %sA*\^  '^w^- 
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8cquence»  their  memories  arc  held  in  coosolidatioii   of  his    schemety  and, 

high  esteem  by  all  who  value  the  truths  whilst  with  their  gold  they  were  as- 

they  unfolded,  as  being  the  moving  sisting  all  his  foes,  or  fighting  on  sea 

cause  of  the  convulsions  which  de-  and  land  against  him,  it  was  merely 

luged  Europe  with  war  and  bloodshed  luwful   self-defence  in    him   to    war 

for  forty  years.  against  them  in  eveiy  practicable  raan- 

These  savans  were  so  honourable  ner.     The  Turks  hare  a  saying,  that 

in  their  public  characters,  so  virtuous  such  and  such  a  person  is  a  **  misfor* 

in  their  domestic  circles,  so  free  from  tune,*' — in  sad  truth,  Wellington  may 

tfanify  and  envy,  so  fully  imbued  with  be  designated  by  that  yery  term — he 

the  spirit  of  infidelity,  that  they  must  had  low  ideas  of  the  superiority  of  our 

ever  keep  their  place  in  the  best  affec-  family,  and  cared  nothing  for  our 

tions  of  those  who,  like  ourselves,  un-  mighty  chief— he  therefore  went  on 

derstand  our  own  interests,  without  in  his  own  stupid  way,  helped  by  the 

much  regard  to  that  of  oMer«.  liehes  of  England,  and  the  dogged 

Thus,  we  look  u])on  their  most  il-  courage  of  his  troops,  until  he  ro<ist 

lustrious  disciple,    the  late  Emperor  unceremoniously,  and,  we  must  add. 

Napoleon,  as  one  who  pursued  their  uncourteously,  dispossessed  Napoleon 

plans,   practised  their  morality,  and  of  the  Peninsula,  and  ungenerously 

understood  their  principles  so   tho-  despoiled  many  marshals  and  generals 

roughly,  as  to  have,  by  his  steady  ad-  of  laurels,  which  have  never  bloomed 

herence  to  their  doctrines,   reached  since.     Doubtless,  the  British  publie 

tho  highest  step  on  the  pinnacle  of  think  this  very  fine,  but  thry  have  not 

fame.      None  in  these  days  can  bo  entered  into  the  feelings  of  our  family, 

compared  to  the  man  who,  by  the  or  they   would  conclude   Tery   dLT* 

force  of  his  genius,   aided  by  some  ferently. 

millions  of  French  soldiers,  and  per-  Wellington  is  a  man  whom  every 
haps  other  adventitious  circumstances,  humbug  detests  ;  for  he  goes  straight- 
raised  upon  the  shattered  empire  of  forward — sword  in  hand — without  any 
France  his  throne  of  immortal  glory,  deference  for  finesse  or  scheming,  and 
*'  Peace  to  the  soul  of  the  hero  1"  for  therefore  we  shy  him,  as  one  out  of 
he  was  scarcely  inferior  to  the  founder  tho  pale  of  our  communion.  Just 
and  head  ofthe  mighty  house  of  Hum-  such  another  was  Nelson — perhaps 
bug.  Our  pen  lingers  whilst  we  re-  the  worst  of  the  two— he  did  not  seem 
member  tho  proclamations  of  this  se-  to  have  any  idea  of  the  value  of  a 
cond  Attila,  his  style  of  writing  being  palaver,  or  a  few  fine  words,  but  sailed 
suhlimeas  well  as  beautiful.  Whatcould  about  the  ocean  as  if  it  were  Brit- 
bo  more  imposing  than  the  phrases,  tannia's  own  property.  Here,  storm- 
<<  My  destiny,**  **  The  Sun  of  Aus-  ing  a  city  which  had  not  the  advan- 
terlitz,**  «  Charlemagne,"  "  The  Great  tago  of  being  situated  in  the  kingdom 
Nation/*  "  France,**  **  Those  Leo-  of  Bohemia — there,  taking  a  score  of 
pards,**  and  every  other  term  by  which  islands  at  a  blow — ^thm,  shifting  his 
ne  flattered  himself,  and  the  willing  sails,  intercepting  a  French  fleet,  and 
subjects  of  his  power  ?  We  have  ever  hauling  down  their  colours  with  as 
admired  the  benign  carehe  was  pleased  little  regard  to  the  naval  Interests  of 
to  take  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  that  state,  as  if  he  had  been  seizing  so 
Spain,  as  a  lovely  illustration  of  the  many  fishing-boats.  In  our  view,  we 
principles  by  which  his  government  consider  these  proceedings  as  very 
Wds  distinguished,  and  as  also  showing  nngentlemanly,  and  we  have  no  sym- 
in  their  true  light  the  kind  feelings  of  pathy  with  such  a  set  of  men  as  British 
his  heart  towards  those  old  regaUties,  sailors.  We  cannot  recall  to  oor  ez- 
and  their  sapient  son,  Ferdinand,  by  cellent  memory,  fW>m  the  days  of 
keeping  them  out  of  harm*s  way  dur-  Drake  and  Frobisher  to  those  of  Nel- 
ing  the  terrible  war  which  devastated  son  and  Ezmouth,  including  admirals, 
the  Peninsula  for  years,  owing  to  'captains,  lieutenants,  mids,  and  crews, 
English  interference  with  his  aflkirs.  one,  in  the  whole  number,  who  can 
All  unprejudiced  minds  will  allow  it  boast  or  claim  the  slightest  afllnity  to 
was  quite  right  for  Buonaparte  to  the  illustrious  House  of  Humbug. 
msh  the  subjection  of  Britain.  So  long  This,  we  fondly  believe,  is  tho  reason 
aj  thAt  nation  was  intermeddling  w\\h  nVi^  lV\e  ot&oers  in  that  service  are  so 
the  EmperoT*B  plan  of  aggrandViie-  i\oii\u'A»n|^\^^^b(^'(T^liM&^^ 
ment,  there  waa  no  repoae  for  the    wV^,  ^v«^  ^*  'wYftV*,  ^te«l  ia%- 
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glccted)  notwithstanding  the  absurd  and  clererly  acting  up  to  our  princi- 

fact)  that  John  Dull  always  pretends  pies! 

iho  utmost  lovo  for  every  body  and         We  embrace   this   opportunity  to 

every  thinpf  connected  with  the  wooden  compliment  them  upon  their  superior 

walls  of  Old  England.  knowledge  in  an  art,  which  apparently 

We  would  state  a  fact  which  is  ge-  they  possess  by  intuition.  We  believe 
nerally  believed,  and  which  we  record  the  tirst  settlers  in  those  colonies  (such 
as  a  warning  to  these  our  enemies  who  as  Penn,  &c.)  held  none  of  our  views, 
aspire  to  follow  the  example  of  Nel-  but  their  descendants  actually  out- 
son,  that  although  he  be  dead,  and  his  rival  the.  old  countries  in  many  de^ 
hody  be  interred  in  St  Paul's — yet  he  partments.  ilfo/iey-making  may  be 
resets  not  in  peace  ; — it  is  affirmed,  by  considered  their  chief  elegant  accom* 
those  who  Itnow  the  case  to  be  beyond  plishment — love  of  liberty,  their  pro- 
a  doubt,  that  his  spirit  is  over  in  the  fessed  characteristic — by  which  must 
midst  of  the  British  navy — that  it  is  be  understood  the  freedom  each  citizen 
never  at  rest — neither  commander  nor  may  enjoy  in  his  own  precious  person, 
subaltern  ever  forget  that  pale  face  whilst  at  the  same  time  ho  may  keep 
and  that  last  signal.  We  woiild  a  hundred  black  men  in  the  vilest 
humbly  suggest  to  the  Emperor  of  bondage — have  a  pet  farm  for  raising 
Hussiaand  the  President  of  the  United  Niggers,  and  turn  the  penny  in  his 
States,  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  oum  family  circle  as  he  best  can.  The 
old  and  beneficial  method  of  exorcising  fine  example  of  the  late  President  Jef- 
the  English  meit'Oftvar ;  for,  whilst  ferson  should  not  be  overlodked,  when 
they  arc  haunted  by  such  a  vision  touching  upon  the  f;iWr/rj  of  M/«  trans- 
of  departed  greatness,  there  is  little  atlantic  people,  as  he  understood  busi- 
chance  for  other  nations  enjoying  more  ness  so  well,  as  to  actually  sell  his 
than  an  tV/^r?  of  maritime  power.  own   coloured   children    for  slaves  I 

We   would   therefore    recommend  How  proud  a  nation  must  bo  of  such  a 

that  his  Lordship*s  noul  should  be  laid  governor,  and  how  such  an  amiable 

in  that  ancient  bnrlal-place,  the  Red  nation  must  laugh  at  the  English,  who 

Sea — if  it  did  no  other  good,  it  might  have  paid  twenty  millions  of  pounds 

serve  to  perplex  the  Pacha  of  Egypt;  sterling  to  redeem  a  set  of  blaekHmoors 

and  we  know  of  none  who  would  less  from  slavery,  just  for  the  sake  of  fol- 

complain  of  a  watery  grave  than  Nel-  lowing  out  some  strange  notions  they 

son.  hold  respecting  <*  brotherly  kindness 

Our  trusty  and  well-beloyed  breth-  and  Christian  feeling,'*  and  »uch  folly, 
ren,  the  Yankees,  have  a  very  pleasant  The  United  Staters  understand  the 
mode  of  winning  a  name  for  their  value  of  money  too  well,  to  be  lured 
infant  navy.  They  send  out  a  seventy-  by  stich  reasons  into  giving  liberty  to 
gun  ship  and  call  her  a  frigate ;  she  their  helots.  Whilst  we  are  writing 
meets  with  a  little  vessel  similarly  upon  this  distinguished  country,  may 
named,  with  probably  but  forty  guns;  we  be  permitted  to  congratulate  "  the 
as  a  British  fla^  is  flying  at  her  mast-  powers  that  be**  upon  the  exact  dis- 
head,  they  attack  .  her  most  man-  cipline  and  order  in  which  their  pro- 
fully,  and  by  weight  of  metal  and  sn-  vinces  are  kept,  as  we  gather  from 
perior  numbers  of  men,  the  Union  Jack  official  reports,  that  when  a  civil  war 
is  lowered  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  is  raging  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  the 
Then  the  whole  of  the  United  States  neutral  ally  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
sing  laud  and  glory  to  themselves  for  the  dividing  river,  aid  the  rebels  by 
their  prowess,  in  having  taken  such  a  sending  ammunition,  stores,  and  sup- 
ship  in  such  a  contest.  The  real  case  plies  of  riff-raff,  and,  when  reproached 
is  wisely  kept  back — it  is  tmmpetted  by  the  British  Government,  give,  as 
over  the  whole  world  that  an  Ameri-  an  apology  for  their  breach  of  faith, 
can  frigate  has  taken  an  English  fri-  the  creditable  fact,  "that  they  can- 
gate — the  f'mma/^iVz/ circumstances  of  not  repress  the  inhabitants,*'  **the 
(liflerence  in  size,  weight,  men,  &c.,  authority  of  Congress  is  not  regarded/* 
are  forgotten  in  the  bulletin,  and  and  so  forth  ;  all  of  which  we  believe 
all  who  arc  not  in  the  secret,  believe  to  be  true,  and  affords  a  fine  proof  of 
the  British  power  is  declining  on  her  the  light  weight  of  the  executive 
own  element.  How  charming  is  the  amongst  snch  avcry/ree^^e^^V.^.  TVa 
*'  sight  to  sair  e*en"  to  witness  a  young  treaties  of  \\ift  X  wj^kswh  VvOcw  ^^  \b:- 
republie    thuB   etrlj    understanding     diaUB  mB.3  i«r^  %&  tosA^a  Sax  tiCo«« 
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nations,  as  regards  the  integrity  of  well  as  birthright,  of  our  parentage. 

their  intentions,   and  the  fidelity  of  This  privileged  order  includes  all  the 

their  observance.  corpes  diplomatique,  from  a  minister 

But  we  must  return  from  our  dis-  plenipotentiary  to  an   attache.     We 

cursive  wanderings  to  the  plain  path  believe  the  Russian  Court  occaaioDaUj 

of  our  Prospectus,  hoping   that  the  sends  twenty  of  these  young  Humbugs 


warnings  and  the  praise  we  have  be- 
stowed en  passant  may  be  duly  ap- 
preciated. 

We  can  scarcely  forego  the  plea- 
sure of  writing  page  after  page  upon 
the  subject  of  our  family  flfiairs  in 
France,  and  our  love  for  that  country 


in  the  suite  of  an  embassy. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  mere  prospec- 
tus of  an  important  and  uniyersal  his- 
tory such  as  ours,  to  give  more  than 
an  outline  of  subjects  which  will  be 
amplified  in  the  progress  of  the  work, 
which  is  meant,  not  only  to  treat  of 


has    perpetual    cause   for   increased  the  affairs  of  Europoj  but  of  the  known 

affection.     We  remember  with  rap-  world. 

ture  <'  the  hundred  days.**     How  we  Much  information  will  be  given  as 

regard  with  ecstasy  the  spectacle  of  to  the  polity  of  the  Chinese  govem- 

the  great  men  in  Paris  changing  their  m^t    in   church  and  state-— of  the 

oaths  of  fealty  three  times  in  about  golden  foot  of  Burma ;  but  more  espe- 

three  months  1 — it  is  a  noble  specimen  cially  of  the  sublety  of  the  Brahmins* 

of  the  power  of  the  mind  to  adapt  who  have  wisely  involved  Hindostan 

itself  to   our  circumstances.      With  in  the  chains  of  caste,  and  by  this 

satisfaction  ^0  we  ever  return  to  the  apparently  light,  simple  expedient  have 


study  of  that  virtuous  man's  character, 
who  was  long  known  and  felt  in  the 
cabinets  of  Europe  as  "  Talleyrand.*' 

"  We  ne'er  can  see  his  like  again.** 

We  consider  his  talents  of  first-rate 
order,  particularly  the  versatility  of 
his  genius  in  applying  every  public 
movement  to  his  own  peculiar  advan- 
tage— witness  his  aptitude  to  change 
with  every  wind  of  popular  opinion-* 
his  ability  to  perceive  which  spoke 
in  the  wheel  of  fortune  would  bo  up- 


bound  the  inhabitants,  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  in  the  deepest  abasement.  In 
that  land  we  have  numerous  relations, 
particularly  a  class  of  men  called  Fa- 
keers,  who  are  one  and  all  decided  Hum- 
bugs. They  perambulate  the  whole  of 
Inaia  at  their  lebuie,  and  travel  in  a 
style  which  would  gratify  those  who 
admire  mankind  in  <<  a  state  of  na- 
ture;" and  although  we  have  not  heard 
that,  even  in  that  gorgeous  clime,  **  a 
pomp  of  winning  graces  on  them 
wait,'*  yet,  from  the  best  authority,  we 


permost  when  it  came  to  a  stand-still —    learn    they  live  and  die  in  the  full 


and  to  comprehend  at  a  glance,  which 
was  *'  the  beginning  of  the  end." 
There  is  not  a  brighter  light  on  re- 
cord, as  a  g^ide  to  point  out  the  pre- 
cise mode  to  obtain  power,  wealth, 
and  fame,  and  his  example  is  a  valuable 
legacy  to  statesmen.  May  we  be  par- 
doned for  changing  a  few  words  in  a 
well-known  epitaph,  and  appropriat- 
ing the  lines  to  the  Prince  Bishop 
— that,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, **  he  is  now  gone  to  the  place 


*'  odour  of  sanctity,"  reminding  us, 
by  this  and  other  circumstances,  of 
their  brethren  and  our  devoted  friends, 
the  mendicant  friars  of  Europe. 

We  have  had  most  careful  investi- 
gations into  the  mysteries  of  ancient 
oracles,  and  have  been  gratified  to 
find  every  priestess  of  these  shrines 
were  faithful  daughters  of  our  mys- 
terious house.  True  copies  we  give 
of  the  Sybilline  Books  and  PaMtorimCs 
Prophecies,  all  of  which  are  known  to 


where,  only,  his  deeds  can  be  equalled    be  composed,  with  the  best  intentions. 


or  excelled." 

We  had  purposed  dedicating  that 
part  of  our  work  which  relates  to 
state  craft,  to  Talleyrand,  but,  as  his 
lamented  death  has  occurred  ere  it 
was  ready  for  the  press,  we  have  been 


by  our  writers. 

The  volumes  upon  literature  and 
literary  characters  will  be  of  a  most 
interesting  and  startling  nature.  The 
English,  as  is  their  usual  wont,  put 
forth  their  claim  to  superiority  in  an 


necessitated  to  change  our  patron,  and    intellectual  and  moral  point  of  view, 

intend    paying    the    compliment    to    even  more  than  in  arts  and  sciences, 

Pozzo  di  Borgo,  inferior  to  our  dear    ships  and  colonies.     In  our  splendid 

departed  cousin  perhaps  in  execution,    history  we  shall  show  them  in  their 

but  certainly  not  in  tnfentton.  Ituft  \\%\iV»  wi^  >^«i\w«^  mankind  to 

AmbaMadors  are  by  profession,  as   '^\id|^^\iet^«w^>aa. '^wVsMfcwM^^^^wift 
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people  always  hold  up  Newton  as  the  such  extraordinary  disrespect,  that  we 

connecting    link   between    men  and  shall  not  suffer  bis  name  to  appear  in 

angels,  as  to  intellect,  humility,  and  any  biographical  sketches  which  we 

temper.    They  say  more  than  enough  may  prepare  upon  the  writers  of  the 

upon  the  first  and  second  qualities,  nineteenth  century, 
and  as  a  proof  of  the  latter,  worry        We  have  been  kindly  permitted  by 

us  with  a  dog.     Ah  !  Diamond,  Dia-  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  to  grace  this 

mond !  we  shall  portray  many  a  phi"  part  of  our  work  with  the  fine  Cicero- 

losophe  who  displayed  a  very  different  tike- looking  portrait  of  himself,  which 

temper  to  thy  master  I  appears  in  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine. 

As  to  Shakspeare— there  is  no  end  Of  the  writers  of  <<  Memoirs,*'  we 
of  their  presumption  respecting  him.^  can  scarcely  say  sufficient ;  happily 
an  absolute  A — 1  in  their  list.  If  he  they  are  so  obliging  as  to  spe^  for 
were  not  a  humbug,  he  understood  themselves  at  full  length.  Many  of 
our  merits,  and  has  given  a  striking  them  take  a  high  position  in  our  an- 
instance  of  the  family  influence,  even  nals ;  and,  with  all  courtesy  and  gal- 
in  the  bosom  of  Richard  the  Third,  lantry,  we  kiss  the  fair  hands,  and  sub- 
in  a  scene  with  the  Lady  Anne,  which  scribe  ourselves  the  devoted  admirers 
is  unrivalled  as  setting  forth  the  ele-  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  the  Duchess 
gant  insinuating  power  of  our  style,  d' Abrantes,  and  Lady  Morgan. 
Milton  is  placed  by  his  countrymen  There  are  now  so  many  travellers 
as  one  of  the  three  poets  of  the  world :  by  land  and  water,  air  and  steam,  that 
be  that  as  it  may,  neither  he  nor  the  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  up  with 
former  mentioned  persons  will  hare  them.  We  have  a  fifty  horse  power 
any  notice  in  our  memoirs.  They  engine  daily  at  work,  which  keeps 
were  none  of  us,  as  they  do  not  seem  a-going  ten  thousand  pens  (after  the 
to  have  any  understanding  beyond  manner  of  Mr  Babbage*s  calculating 
nature  and  truth.  machine),  and  yet  we  seem  to  be  as 

However,  we  claim  as  legitimate  far  off  the  end  as  ever.    As  we  meet 

offspring  in  the  true  line,  all  writers  with  many  Iieavy  writers,  we  purpose 

of  epitaphs,  advertisements,  and  de-  selling  this  part  of  our  history  by 

dications,  likewise  poet-laureates  (ex-  weight. 

cepting  Southey).      What  is  called        To  suit  the  prevailing  taste,  we  not 

pastoral  poetry  is  peculiarly  our  own,  only  give  the  birth,  parentage,  and 

although  we  occasionally  launch  out  education,  of  every   "  monkey  who 

into  blank  verse.     Most  poets  have  a  has  seen  the  world,**  but  an  epitome 

family  likeness  to  the  Humbugs,  either  of  their  travels ;  all  will  allow  thb  is  a 

in  youth  or  old  age.     Our  volumes  tedious  composition.  As  we  generally 

upon  this  elegant    subject,  together  find  a  tour  is  composed  first  of  a  little 

with  the  lives  of  the  poets,  written  in  sea-sickness,  then  a  bill  of  fare  of  the 

a  manner  totally  unlike  that  of  John-  dinner  which  was  afterwards  discussed^ 

son,  will  be  dedicated,  by  permission,  the  kind  informant   forthwith  notes 

to  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery.  down  every  place  at  which  he  ate. 

Novels  having  become  of  late  yean  drank,  or  slept,  and  oft-times  what 
a  considerable  branch  of  literature,  sort  of  weather  he  enjoyed  during  a 
we  shall  oblige  our  readers  with  many  week  here,  or  a  day  there ;  occasiondly 
octavos  upon  the  early  French  writers  the  whole  is  enlivened  by  the  descrip- 
in  that  line,  who  stand  quite  alone  in  tion  of  a  sunset,  or  the  shadows  on  the 
the  inimitable  precision  of  their  de-  mountains ;  sometimes  a  fog  envelopes 
tails.  Richu^son  in  England  bears  the  unwary  wanderer,  and  he  is  lost, 
away  the  palm  for  similarly  happy  —^nd  so  are  we.  All  this  inter- 
prosing.  In  these  days,  one  Sir  spersed  with  remembrances  of  home 
Walter  Scott  has  carried  all  before  or  friends,  which,  being  of  much  im« 
him  in  this  field,  and  that  he  should  portance  to  the  writer,  is  supposed  to 
be  approved  and  readi  is  an  evidenee  be  of  equal  value  to  others.  We  as- 
of  the  change  of  taste  which  has  now  sure  our  readers  it  is  no  small  diffi- 
obtained  universally.  culty  to  concentrate  the  essence  of 

We  always  considered  the  old  ro-  such  publicadons,  and  we  are  perpe- 

mances  were  all  that  could  be  wished,  petually  reminded,  in  the  course  of  our 

and  our  family  does  not  profit  by  the  labours,  of  Tom  Moor's  co\\s\w^  ^iiht 

alteration ;  indeed,  thb  Scott  was  ao-  dear  \>\it  loo  mo^^^X.itvwA*'^^^^^'^ 

customed  to  tresLt  every  Humbug  with  wYio,  Yivra^  «^  wx^^-^  ^"^  ^«»>  ^b»-> 
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serve,  and  '*  leave  their  country  for 
their  country's  good."  Last,  though 
not  least,  in  this  galaxy  of  tident  and 
patriotism,  we  pronounce  to  be  the 
greatest  most  thorough- going  Hum- 
bug of  the  whole — Daniel  0*Connelli 
Esq.,  M.P. 

Alas  I  it  is  vain  for  us  to  even  pre- 
tend to  allude  to  the  different  ranka 
and  conditions  of  our  kindred  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.  We  hasten  to  a 
close  ;  and  merl^ly  notice  our  intention 
of  giving  a  compendious  history  of 
free-masonry,  from  the  time  of  Adam 
to  the  last  festival  of  the  order — also 
elaborate  disquisitions  upon  the  South 
Sea  Bubble — Law*s  French  Scheme 
•^valuable  information  upon  foreign 
loans  and  joint- stock  companies — the 
Cock-lane  Ghost— and  the  Quack 
Bottle- conjuror. 

Volume  666-.«<  The  number  of  the 
Beast** — in  the  courtly  and  elegant 
language  of  a  celebrated  divine  (not 
the  judicious  Hooker) — this  mysteri- 
ous symbol  is  at  length  pronounced 
to  be  *'  a  pig  with  its  face  unwashed.'* 
It  is  strange  this  subject  should  have 
been  in  doubt  so  long  ;  as,  now  the  faot 
is  announced,  we  perceive  much  col- 
lateral evidence  to  prove  its  truth,  and 
it  at  once  accounts  for  the  circum- 
stance, that,  in  every  emergency,  the 
Papal  see  contrives,  if  possible,  to 
**  save  its  bacon.**  By  a  closer  in- 
spection of  DenSy  there  may  probably 
be  discovered  much  respecting  the 
purity  and  habits  of  the  animal.  Until 
now,  we  could  nerer  understand  the 
ancient  romaunt  of  '<  The  Ladye  and 
Swine,'*  which,  we  believe,  is  an  old 
«  myftterie.*'  "  Hear  the  Church,*'  as 
she  sings — 

**  And  thou  shalt  have  a  tilver  shrine. 
Honey,  if  thou'It  be  love  of  mine ; 

Hunk,  quoth  he  t" 

From  the  sweet  word  in  the  second 
line  of  the  distich,  we  are  led  to  ima- 
gine the  *'  rellque  **  is  one  of  hisk 


composition,  and  may  serve  to  show 
that  the  national  custom  of  keeping  a 
pig  in  each  pisanfs  dwelling  is  a 
purely  religious  observance. 

The  whole  history  will  be  adorned 
with  the  finest  engravings,  chiefly 
from  pictures  painted  expressly  for  this 
work. 

Splendid  likenesses  of  Semiramis, 
Cleopatra,  Christina  of  Sweden  ; 
numerous  portraits  of  emperors  and 
kings  s  also  of  all  the  popes,  omitting 
only  such  aa  can  he  proved  to  be 
either  Fius  or  Innocent. 

There  will  be  many  beautifully 
grouped  pairs  of  individuals,  who, 
though  divided  in  life,  are  joined  in 
our  pages— such  as  Talleyrand  and 
the  Vicar  of  Bray — the  Grand  Lama 
of  Thibet  and  Johanna  Southcote— • 
Tom  Paine  and  Rousseau — St  Dun- 
stan  and  Ignatius  Loyala — also  Vol- 
taire receiving  the  Holy  Communion 
— Prince  Leopold  abjuring  the  Pro- 
testant Faith — a  praying  windmill— 
a  walking  dervish — Catherine  viewing 
Potemkin's  cities  in  the  distance,  &o. 
&c. 

The  whole  to  conclude  with  the 
finely  emblazoned  coat-of-arms  of  the 
House  of  Humbug,  with  an  account 
of  the  achievements  for  which  every 
device  was  granted. 

The  shield  is  painted  invisible 
g^reen,  studded  with  gold  and  silver 
coins—a  belt  of  twisted  snakes— a 
masked  battery  —  a  dove  with  the 
tongue  of  an  asp — a  monk's  hood — a 
net — a  snare — a  gudgeon — a  shark. 

The  supporters  are  a  laughing  hy- 
ssna  and  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 

The  crest,  a  fox  holding  a  fire- 
brand, and  a  friar's  cowl  on  its  head. 

Suspended  from  the  shield  is  a  cro- 
codile with  a  pocket  handkerchief  in 
its  claws. 

The  family  motto  is— 

Bka  ane  for  himsel,  and  the  dell  for  a'* 
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St  Martin's  is  striking  ten ;  and,  half  sunk  brick-bats»  recalling  iti 
while  the  last  stroke  yet  yibrates  former  site  in  Moorfields*  and  afford- 
through  Trafalgar  Square,  the  crack  ing  a  neutral  ground  for  cat-killing 
equipage  that  is  to  carry  us  off  winds  and  carpet-beating  ;  and  next  the 
round  Adelaide  Street  and  pulls  up.  lamp-post  which  u?e  call  obeJisk ;  and 
In  an  instant  the  attendant  porter  then,  dashing  on  amidst  Greenwich, 
jerks  up  the  carpet-bags  to  the  guard,  Blackheath,  and  Deptford  coaches,  and 
who  stands  in  front  of  the  boot  (the  gigs,  and.<'  busses,**  and  rattling  tax- 
lion's  mouth  for  all  light  baggage),  pre*  carts,  and  hotley  boys  in  blue  frocks, 
cipitating  these,  and  half  of  himself,  bearing  hug^  baskets,  and  carried 
down  its  c*^/jv  oesophagus.  "  Now,  away  at  speed  on  large  lean  horses, 
^Cit'inicii,  if  you  please,**  already  and  sundry  urchins  uearij  rode  over, 
bouuds  painfully  in  your  ear  ;  yes  I  the  and  catching  the  lash  for  their  en- 
moment  for  the  last  good-bye,  the  couragement,  that  well-known  bos- 
last  wring  of  the  hand,  and  the  first  telry,  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  the 
wring  of  the  heart,  is  come  ;  the  mo-  last  place  of  open  penknives  and  the 
ment  when  stifled  emotion  has  hard  morning  paper,  compels  us  to  poll 
work  of  it,  when  a  sigh  will  find  a  up.  "  Any  body  for  Dover  ?" — four 
voice,  and  the  unmanly  tear  an  exit ;  minutes  more  and  the  Bricklayers' 
when  friendship  is  expected  to  be  he-  Arms,  "  that  last  goal  of  short  stages 
roism,  and  love  to  compress  itself  into  and  divaricating  roads — that  Ultima 
self-denying  calmness !  Oh  I  Paley,  Thule**  of  coach  stands,  is  also  left 
is  it  so  happy  a  world  "  after  all?"  behind.      And   now    the    coachmaa 

The  friend  that  i^ot//^^ come  with  us  slackens    his    speed,  and    the   team 

is    gone,  or    lies  perdu   within   the  treading  the  ground  with  a  more  uni- 

gateway,  or  is  reading  with  unusual  form  rhythm,  as  if  conscious  of  impe- 

intercst  the  names  of  the  proprietors  diments  surmounted,  gives   time  for 

on  the  coach  panel,  or *'  sit  hard,  more    discriminative  valedictions  to 

gentlemen,  all  right,** — would  we  could  well-known  objects  on  the  road.  Ye 
say, ''amenP' — but  the  coach  is  already  paragons  and  crescents,  rejoicing  in 
half  down  Parliament  Street,  and  the  unambitious  patronymics — ye  Arabella 
curious  have  set  their  watches  (a  very  Hows  and  Cleveland  Terraces,  farewell! 
ancient  absurdity,  with  which  no  true  Ye  '*  seminaries**  sown  by  the  way- 
Cockney  is  ever  known  to  dispense)  side — commercial,  or  classical,  or  both, 
by  the  Horse  Guards ;  presently  the  or  neither,  and  for  whatever  sex  pro- 
summit  of  Westminster  Bridge  affords  vided— if  you  only  flourish  like  your 
its  unequalled  view  up  and  down  the  sign-boards,  into  what  a  palmy  state 
river,  and  then  down  we  go  at  the  will  you  have  grown,  ere  we  return  to 
rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  to  the  place  little  girls  and  boys  yet  unborn 
Marsh  Gate.  Good  bye,  Astley*s  under  your  fostering  care  I  Statuaries 
(dearer  to  our  youthful  recollection  (so  I  read  your  title) — carpenters  in 
than  can  ever  be  the  theatre  of  He-  stone—  lithographists  of  epitaphs  to 
.  rodes  Atticus)  ;  and  heaven  protect  suit  everybody — whose  yards  are  full 
you,  Mr  Van  Amburgh,  in  your  den  of  the  most  engaging  ready-made 
of  lions ! — may  we  not,  after  your  re-  churchyard  furniture,  sprawling  sculp- 
markable  conquest  of  ferocious  na-  ture,  and  rhymes  of  which  the  eflEwacy 
tures,  have  to  read  of  a  melancholy  is  undeniable—in  sixteen  seconds  the 
inquest,  some  month  or  two  hence,  on  screech  of  your  stone  saw  will  be  all 
all  that  the  tiger  has  left  I  Wide  swings  your  own !  As  for  the  proprietor  of 
the  open  toll-bar ;  coachee  bows  pro-  that  one  solitary  g^m,  that  green-glass 
tectively  to  the  man  of  tickets  and  globe  over  his  hall  door,  which  illu- 
white  apron  ;  awe-struck  cart-folk,  as  minates  the  else  dark  Row,  like  a 
they  approach  the  gate,  take  special  single  glow-worm  in  a  hedge — (him 
care  to  keep  clear  of  the  attraction  of  of  the  threefold  epithet)— I  suppose  to 
the  Dover  "  Magnet  I  **  Now,  then,  wish  him  many  labours  with  fewpains 
for  i^ethlehom  Hospital  and  iU  unre-  n7\U  bs  the  most  appropriate  of  vowi. 
claimed  territory  of  stagnant  puddle»  Kt  vos  t>dlete,  ^tOcSi^\\a\%  oC  lubur* 
withered   herbage^   dost  Vieap&)  aa^    \^^u  tvA>  \^qj^-\m^\k^  ^S^*^()i^!)'(^ 
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hat-glazc(l>  slow- walking  policemen-— 
Peers  terriers — this  is  your  proper 
region — you  are  revolting  imperti- 
nences in  Pall- Pall  I  Here  comes 
a  better  man  ! — that  jolly  brewer, 
trudging  along  the  road  by  the  side  of 
his  team»  or  carolling  as  he  sits  on  the 
shaft,  with  a  pair  of  immense  gastrom 
cnemii  cased  in  white  stockings,  and 
a  two-inch  bit  of  pipe-clay  in  his 
mouth — him  whom  sundry  turnpike 
tickets  adorn  as  to  the  band  of  his 
slouched  hat. — Oh !  when  shall  I  taste 
porter  again,  or  see  a  bright  pewter 
mug  of  anybody's  "  entire  ?*'  Second- 
hand book-stalls — which  have  so  often 
afforded  me  a  motive  for  a  walk  on 
the  Surrey  side — ye  are  already  far 
behind  !  Bird  shops,  whose  slender 
wires  are  all  alive  with  twitter  and 
chirrup,  are  seen  no  more ;  and  as 
we  approach  the  fields,  where  money 
is  not  wanted,  or  where  there  is  less 
improvidence  and  fewer  artificial 
wants,  the  last  pawnbroker — the^rr- 
tnum  vivens  and  ultimwn  moriens  of 
all  traffickers  beyond  the  Bridges— no 
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longer  suspends  the  temptation  of  his 
three  balls  to  the  thirsty  and  the 
thoughtless!  ''Arms**  of  departed 
warriors,  with  your  "long  rooms,** 
that  hold  out  no  delusive  promises  of 
a  hundred  table-spoons  and  napkins 
{cent converts^,  I  see  you  still;  and 
strangers  though  ye  be  to  "  nosces 
et  festius,**  may  no  sour  Dissenter 
abridge  your  number,  or  disappoint 
your  well-conducted  visitors  of  their 
London  Sunday  I  And,  ye  still  more 
multiplied  Victoria  tea-gardens,  al- 
though your  shadeless  bowers  have 
been  untried  by  me,  they  are  meant 
for  most  harmless  enjoyment,  and  so 
may  your  cockle-shell  and  periwinkle 
grottos  continue  to  overflow,  in  sacula 
scBculorum,  with  sober-minded  young 
linen-drapers  sipping  bohea,  with 
pretty  sempstresses  to  put  in  the  sugar 
for  them  I  But  we  are  now,  I  see, 
ascending  Greenwich  Hill,  and  are  at 
last  fairly  out  of  London,  and  in  for 
ten  hours*  fatigue,  and  no  want  of  ten 
grains  of  Dover's  powder  to  make  us 
^eep  to-night. 


DOVER.— THE  BEVEILLEE. 


No  pleasant  thing,  I  ween,  after 
dreamlog  Clarence*s  dream  with  va- 
riations all  night,  to  hear  the  ap- 
proaching tramp  of  thick-soled  shoes, 
which  suddenly  cease  before  your  par- 
ticular cell,  followed  anon  by  three 
premonitory  thumps,  duly  delivered 
on  the  sounding  pannels — to  perceive 
the  first  coruscation  of  ante-matinal 
lanthorn,   and  be  certified   that  the 
yawning  commissioner  is  bodily  be- 
side you — to  see  him  light  yopr  sput- 
tering and  ill- smelling  candle  at  five 
on  a   November  morning — to    hear 
the    sea-gulls    screaming    in    their 
flight,  with  a  basso  accompaniment  of 
baggage- carts,  proceeding  in  all  the 
mystery  of  darkness  from  their  differ- 
ent hotels  to  the  place  of  departure^, 
but  to  endure  all  this,  and  all  that  is 
to  follow,  for  nothing !  — Well,  it  was 
your  own  fault.    You  must  have  heard 
the  angry  gust  getting  wilder  and 
wilder  as  the  night  waxed  on,  and 
rising  to  a  climax  as  the  hour  for  being 
called  drew  near.     Shrill  pipings  of 
the  winds  were  also  heard  along  the 
corridor,  of  which  suitable  portions 
were  blown  through  your  key-hole, 
like  so  many  hisses  from  the  head  of 
Megaera.    And  were  sach  intimatiODS 
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to  be  disregarded  ?    Had  not  the  con* 
vulsed  window-frame  been  agitated  in 
all  its  loose  compages  f     Had  not  the 
external  shutter  dapped  against  the 
casement,   and   banged   back  again 
upon  the  crumbling  brick-work,  fifty* 
times  before  the  London  mail  came 
in  ?    Did  not  out-of-door  bells,  hung 
in  the  yard  below,  ring  imbidden? 
And  was  not  your  chimney  full  of 
^olian  music,  sent  to  warn  you  that 
there  could  be  no  leaving  the  pier  on 
that  inauspicious  morning  ?     What  a 
fool,  then,  you  were  to  expose  your- 
self to  the  condolence  of  the  fellow 
that  called  you,   and  be  obliged  to 
hear,  into  the  bargain,  of  the  fine 
passages  of  all  the  last  week  I     Nay, 
in  the  very  act  of  routing  you  out,  the 
caitiff  muttered  a  something  about 
wind,  as  he  placed  the  greasy  brass 
candlestick,  with  its  two  inches  of 
tallow,  on  your  dingy  toilet,  and  went 
along  the  passage  croaking  the  same 
raven-like  notes  at  each  of  the  con- 
denmed  cells.      Ah,   the   smell    of 
morning    candle!     Out    upon   the 
fringe  and  festooning  of  the  white 
dinuty  hearse  of  your  En^li&h  \»A.V 
Hal  ^Yiat  |^\i»s^^  Vaassii.  v^  "^"^^ "^ 
the  g\a»,  ^^  «^  T^Kst  Nsi  v\*  V«s^<^A 
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Why,    your   very    wife    would    be  the  best  of  your  way  back  to  vour 

afraid  of  you !    What  accident  may  inn,  and  find — a  clean  fire  and  a  ms^ 

not  befall  the  shayer  who  contends  ing  kettle  ?     No,  an  emptyj  firelesi 

with    beard    in   such   a   penury  of  coflee-room,  every  element  of  discom- 

light  as  the  blustering  morning  with-  fort  and  incentive  to  ill-humour.    To 

out|  and  the  unsnutTed  dip  withini  the  still  silent  streets^  therefore*  you 

contribute  to  afford  ?      Shaving    at  must  necessarily  betake  yourself,  and 

Dover,    at   best,  is  only  trying  to  there,  amidst  the  sadness  of  unclosicg 

shave,  for  futile  is  the  attempt  to  coax  shops,  abide  the  resuscitation  of  hoU'i 

hard  white  soap  by  help   of  harder  life.     Yonder  (let  mo  be  your  cice- 

water  into  a  proper  crasis.    And  now,  rone)  is  the  gaunt  figure  of  Mr  Jl/un- 

dressed  in   Guy   Faux  fashion,  and  mery,  at  the  door  of  his  slop-shop,  in 

gone  forth  to  explore,  behold  all  your  Snargate  Street ;  those  sly  harbingers 

misgivings  of  the  weather  confirmed  I  of  the  day  (like  the  Hours  in  Guido'd 

Two  incorruptible  weathercocks  give  Rospiglioti),   are    Messrs    Levi  and 

you  your  doom,  SW.  or  SSW.  to  Moses,  of  whom  the  one  is  arranging 

the  letter.     Think  not,  O,  Cockney  I  his  *'  museum,'*  and  the  other  getting 

to  sap  the  judgment  of  some  veteran  his  ''  temple  of  fancy  **  ready  for  the 

pilot  (wlio  laughs  at  your  ignorance),  stray  visitor  of  Cocalgne.     Still  mare 

into  the  faintest  expectation  of  better  certain  signals  of  commencing  day 

things  ;    nor   set  yourself  to   bawl,  are  soon  afforded  in  the  mopping  and 

holding  your  hat  with  both  hands,  to  slopping  of  door-steps,  the  friction  of 

the  imperturbable  skipper  on  board,  brass-plates  and  knockers,   and  the 

whoso  reply,  if  he  vouchsafe  any  to  war  of  the  scrubbing-brush  and  sand 

such  a  pale-looking  miserable  devil,  upon  much-enduring  door-steps.      I 

cannot  possibly  reach  you^  but  is  borne  think  that  we  may  now  venture  back 

away  to  Deal  and  the  Downs.     No,  to  the  hotel,  and  call   at  least  for 

no ;  you  are  in  for  it  for  at  least  twenty-  breakfast — not  that  it  will  come,  for 

four  hours,  during   nine    or  ten  of  the  water  does  not  boil,  the  rolls  are 

which  you  may  stare  through  the  hazy  not    arrived,    the    bread   has  to  be 

horizon  along  the  denuded  country,  toasted,  and  the  milk-pail  is  late.  The 

or  make  a  desperate  sortie  in  the  in-  coffee  -  room,    however,    which    was 

teryal  of  squalls  to  yonder  cliffs,  to  empty,  is  now  occupied,  and  the  oc- 

the  west,  and  listen  to  the  noisy  sea-  cupants  are  of  a  class  of  individnali 

bird  working  up  against  the  gale,  or  whom  the  waiters  and  chambermaids 

pore  upon  the  uplifted  and  prone  de-  designate  by  the  name  of  **  gents.*"  * 
scending  mass  of  turbid  waters  ;  but        With  these  companions,  then^-ftU 

it  is  too  early  for  these  out-of-door  low-creatures,  no  doubt,  bat  not  inte- 

pleasures.     The  first  meal  of  the  day  resting,  natural,  or  informed  ones— 

and  the  newspapers  (which,  however,  we  are  to  pass  this  blessed  10th  of 
you  read  yesterday  in  London),  would  '  November,  amidst   fresh  arrivds  of 

at  present  bo  more  acceptable,  and  wet    umbrellas  and  drenched    coats 

help  to  cheat  you  of  at  least  one  of  from  mud- bespattered  coaches.      But 

tlie  hours  before  you  ;  in  obedience  to  the  heaviest  day  wends  on  I      The 

which  instinctivo  feeling  you  make  waiter's  proposal  of  one  of  three  ctcr- 


*  A  gent  ig  an  individual  of  that  genus  for  ivhose  particular  eyes  cheap  stocks 
and  flash  gamcnti,  at  alarmingly  low  prices,  are  tickeied  all  round  Charing  Cross— 
aa  shooting-jackets  for  parties  who  don't  know  one  end  of  a  gun  from  tho  other,  pilot- 
coats  for  street- going  swelts,  who  would ,  indeed,  be  pleasant  people  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
&c.     A  pent  is  he  to  whom  (he  assiduous  BoitiM  proffers  a  pair  of  dirty  slippen,  and 
in  which,  nothing  revolted,  the  party  sits  at  east*  at  his  tea,  or  brandy  and  water,  ex- 
changing facetiousness  with,  or  extracting  conversation  from  the  waiter.     A  ptnt  is 
the  person  whom  the  coachman  does  not  even  turn  to  look  at,  as  he  says,   <*  Chuck 
doitn  that  gent^s  car])et-bog,  Lill  /^—Come  now,  l>e  alive  I" — imparting  an  added  dose 
of  the  principle  of  vitality  to  the  galvanized  MWiam  in  a  very  surprising  maDoer— the 
person,  whose  offered  cigar  the  discerning  conductor  of  the  four  bag  probably  deelinett 
while  he  accepts  the  pinch  from  a  gentleman's  civility.     There  is  a  tommmn  about  a 
^ent  vhiih  there  is  no  mistaking—the  superior  easr  of  a  gentleman  is  not  the  criterion, 
for  a  pcHt  is  eonsumnahJy  al  hh  ca^e  \i\  ^\  potUloivt^  \\\i^m^  %<^me  of  them  are  not 
happily  choHen. 
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nal  and  loathed  alternatiyesj  veal 
cutlets,  beef  steaks,  or  mutton  chopSp 
with  relays  of  bad  potatoes  between 
them^  is  to  be  listened  to ;  and  then 
for  the  brass  candlestick  once  more^ 
amidst  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  mor- 
rowy  and  a  last  attempt  to  extort  com- 
fortable assurances  from  the  subordi- 
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natesy  who  know  and  caire  nothing 
about  it.  Mean-whiloy  the  mate  of  the 
Britannia^  it  is  certain,  does  not  make 
his  entree,  to  beat  up  for  passengers^ 
nor  is  he  seen  lounging  about  tho 
doorI-4Uid  this  looks  ill.  O^  Dover ! 
Dover  I 


DOVSR.^w^THS  DBTKNU. 

Eight  o*clock>  A.M.-* And  here^  ao-  received  into  it  the  ahadows  of  tho 

Gordingly,  we  are  for  a  second  day,  the  shades  they  were^  and  to  die  in  the 

weather  fine  enough  to  go  out,  but  arms  of  friends  and  kinsfolk; — the  only 

not  fine  enough  to  go  over.     Let  us  son  of  his  mother^  and  she  a  widow 

out  the  cofiee-room»  walk  till  we  can  .^the  cherished  daughter,  and   the 

walk  no  longer,  and   think  a  little  lastf — the  lately  blooming  wife,  the 

where  we  are,  and  why.  lustro  of  whose   bridal  garment   is 

What  unnumbered  thousands,  their  scarcely  tarnished,— ^r,  sadder  yet,  if 
hearts  overcharged  with  various  for*  sadder  can  be,  she  that  but  for  this 
tune  and  emotion,  have,  since  the  parting  was  to  have  become  such. 
peace,  approached  that  inconsiderable  These  are  familiar  things  to  the  hotels 
jetty,  or  seen  that  shingly  beach  dis-  of  Dover,  both  great  and  small.  All, 
appear  beneath  the  lof^  cliff  and  tho  however,  who  hurry  down  to  the 
batteries  on  high !  To  what  innu-  packet  do  not  die  consumptive ;  nor 
merable  foet,  and  sped  on  what  a  va«  is  health  the  only  object  for  which  men 
rietyoforrands,  have  those  sea-washed  go  abroad.  Science  and  curiosity, 
pebbles  yielded  a  noisy  pathway !  listlessness  and  debt,  a  reputation  that 
Under  what  strangely  altered  views  requires  nursing  and  will  be  the  better 
and  unanticipated  changes  do  many  for  repose,  economy  and  education, 
of  our  countrymen  gaze  once  more  on  politics  and  pleasure,  ui^e  their  ro- 
thoso ''marine  terraces*' — those  many-  spective  votaries.  The  Bourse,  the 
windowed  rows  I  Surely  no  spot  on  Boulevard,  the  Institute,  the  Ballet— 
earth  has  drunk  so  many  tears,  or  are  not  all  these  at  Paris  ? 
heard  so  many  sighs  commingling  ''Please,  sir,  are  yon  for  Boulogne?** 
with  tlie  sea-spray,  and  whirled  on  in  "  Why  ?*'  "  Because  the  captain  says 
the  passing  gust.  Verily,  if  but  a  few  he  intends  to  try  it,  as  the  wind  is  faU« 
specimens  of  the  last  twenty  years'  ing.*'  WUl  he  ? — then  I'm  at  his 
suffering  enacted  on  this  small  arena  service ;" — back  in  a  twinkling — port- 
could  be  in  evidence,  soon  would  the  manteau  in  the  passage— bill  called 
gay  fancies  of  youth,  and  the  smiling  for — waiter  assiduous— tho  last  Eng- 
uncertuintics  of  a  first  trip,  be  quelled  I  lish  shillings  disbursed,-— in  an  hour  we 
Figure  to  yourself  whole  thousands  of  were  on  our  backs  in  sight  of  Shak- 
alrcady  hectic  forms  (never  so  dear  speare's  Cliff,  with  an  assurance  that 
as  when  that  cruel  cast  of  ezpatria-  the  passage  would  be  tedious,  and  a 
tion  befell  them)  sent  from  this  tiny  painful  experience  that  its  quality  was 
port  to  occupy  some  far-off  tomb,  or  to  be  of  a  piece  with  its  duration. 


CONCEENING  PABB0T8— AND  OUR  PARROT. 


"  Qub  tspedifit  pdttaeo  suum  ;^ii7|f t  ?*'— Pxu. 


Although,  on  some  extraordinary  oc* 
casions,  genius,  whether  in  man  or 
psittacus,  will  make  its  way  even  in 
the  sorriest  coat;  and  though  the 
bird  of  humbler  plumage  sometimes 
rises  from  the  ranks  by  merit  alone, 
yet  you  may  take  it  as  a  general  role 
that  a  htLudaome   Amaxon   swearsi 


sings,  and  whbtles  more  cleverly,  and 
with  more  variety  of  emphasis  than 
any  bird  of  her  inches,  and  conse- 
quently brings  the  highest  price  in  the 
parrot  market.  Your  grey  parrot 
comes  next;  "omatur  Iamx^  ^O^e^ 
tecuMdo'* — asi<i  ^otf  1  ^%s^v»\aisar-^ 
•lw&7%  iLtton^  Vi  \3^l^  \mwwi*  «sA  ^ 
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fi  for  a  moment  only»  the  eye  next  the 
'i  light,  the  membrane  nictitans  lying 
^  collapsed  over  the  other,  now  and  then 
.  lolling  out  his  black  tongue,  or  snatch- 
'^  ing  a  side  sip  from  his  fountain,  or, 
haply,  giving  himself  a  good  secousse 
to  put  his  feathers  to  rights,  or  in  re- 
sistance to  some  physiological  torpor 
not  yet  investigated  ;  but,  be  his  spirits 
good  or  bad,  he  never  fails  to  return 
your  **  bonjour*  whenever  you  salute 
nim,  and  oAcn  assumes,  like  larger 
people,  an  air  of  easy  indifiPerence,  at 
the  very  time  that  he  is  jealous  of 
your  divided  attention,  and  would 
gladly  keep  one  all  day  long  at  his 
side.  Like  some  specimens  of  the 
genus  homo,  he  will  scratch  his  head 
after  long  abstraction,  perhaps  to  inti- 
mate that  he  has  been  thinking  to  little 
purpose ;  and,  surely,  that  unprovoked 
and  unpremeditated  scream  should 
show  that  there  are  fitful  and  uneasy 
fancies  in  his  cncephalon  that  we  wot  not 
of.  Whole  mornings  there  are  when 
he  sulks,  decidedly  sulks  ;  others  when 
he  not  only  refuses  his  provender,  but 
scatters  and  kicks  it  about  like  a 
naughty  child  quarrelling  with  his 
bread  and  butter;  and,  though  you 
must  allow  him  a  7?o/yglot  vocabu- 
lary, alas  1  when  he  takes  to  scold  in 
jmitation  of  human  infirmity,  he  is 
also  very  apt  to  do  it  in  imitation  of 
human  organization,  and  in  all  the  ca- 
cophony of  Billingsgate.  What  vitu- 
perative shrillness !  What  determina- 
tion to  have  the  last  word!  Now, 
Cocot,  if  I  should  part  with  thee,  who 
wouldst  thou  get  to  understand  thee 
half  so  well,  or  talk  to  thee  half  so 
long,  or  appreciate  thy  little  coaxing 
ways,  or  let  thy  homy  bill  approach 
his  lips  with  such  entire  security  ?— . 
Bite  ?  Thou  hast  not  the  least  idea  of 
the  outrage.  I  would  trust  my  baby's 
finger,  if  1  had  one,  to  thy  discretion. 
Sugar?  There  it  is.  Where  didst 
thou  learn  to  bend  thy  neck  in  that 
winning  sidelong  fashion,  or  throw  up 
thy  head,  and  exhibit  the  eider  down 
of  thy  breast,  all  purring  and  tremu- 


lons  with  satisfiiLction?  Shall  I  let 
ihee  ont?  There — but  don't  tear  my 
gloves^  or  throw  about  my  papers. 

Tet  blameless,  Cocot,  art  thou  not. 
Hadst  thou  been  bom  in  those  Bas- 
tile  days  of  1798,  at  the  other  end  of 
th6   Boulevard,  thy  prison-breaking 

Eropensities  might  have  been^n  regie; 
ut,  to  take  leave  of  thy  confimng 
master,  and,  blind  to  the  advantages 
of  thine  own  window  by  the  Madeleine, 
fall  in  love  with  liberty  under  Louis 
Philippe,  and,  after  the  most  ambitions 
style  of  scissar-clipt  Psittacus,  exhibit 
thyself  to  the  whole  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
far  above  the  Place  Vendome  and  its 
matchless  columns ;  to  give  me,  who 
am  short  of  breath,  a  run  of  a  mile  or 
two  in  the  month  of  May ;  and  make 
me,  who  am  short  of  money,  a  perfect 
contemner  of  coin — for  well  thou 
knowest  that  I  threw  away  half  a  pock« 
et  full  of  francs  to  quicken  and  mul- 
tiply auxiliaries  for  thy  recovery — ^was 
neither  virtuous  nor  wise.  Nor  may  I 
quite  spare  thee  the  reproachful  remini- 
scence of  that  second  escapade,  when 
in  revenge,  I  suppose,  for  not  being 
taken  with  us  to  Baden,  thou  didst  take 
thyself  to  Passy ;  and,  having  found 
agreeable  quarters  within  a  certain 
bower,  in  a  bachelor*s  garden,  didst 
wail  like  an  exposed  baby  for  two 
whole  summer  nights,  to  the  unspeak- 
able scandal  of  his  household,  espe- 
cially of  his  handmaiden,  who  obtest- 
ed loudly,  and  would  not  have  been  be- 
lieved innocent  but  for  thy  seasonable 
detection.  All  this,  Cocot,  requires  a 
long  period  of  penitence  and  good  be- 
haviour. We  are  all  friends  now^  but 
beware  lest  a  third  act  of  infidelity 
tempt  me  seriously  to  look  out  for 
something  in  petticoats,  and  take  re- 
fuge in  a  wife.  Oh  I  tunes  and  tym- 
panums, what  a  screech  I — for  music's 
sake  let  us  make  it  up,  and  without  a 
moment's  delay — **  nee  tecum  possu- 
mus  vivere"  when  in  the  screaming 
vein  ;  '*  nee  sine  te*'  when  in  the  oa« 
ressing. 


CHEAP  FRENCH  DINNERS. 


Ungrateful  that  we  are,  and  un- 
informed too,  when  we  take  upon  us 
to  abuse  English,  and  celebrate  French 
repasts  indiscriminately ;  to  convey 
tacit  reproach  at  the  tables  of  kind 
and  hospitable  friends  at  home,  by  even 
naming  unknown   dishes,   in  which, 

^r*^..  „ii ! • ^- J. 


matter ;  for  we  nerer  master  even  the 
synfeix,  let  alone  tiie  prosody  and  the 
idterior  refinements  of  French  cookery. 
Let  tiiose  who  still  think  a  dinner 
cooked  in  France  is  therefore  excel- 
lenty  nnfold  their  serviettef  and 
down  with  me  in  imagination  to  th 
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minable !     That  which  I  iutend  is  not  deceased  quadrupeds  I     We  had  eatn 

the  repast  a  la  carte  (a  navigation  on  froy  at  Tivoli  and  Brussels,  and  had 

which  no  Englishman  should  venture  tasted  cat  (en  pads  scrie)  at  Antiha; 

such  are  its  hazards — without  taking  but  the  cricoid  and  thycoid  cartiiagei 

a  Fremh  pilot  on  board)»  but  a  table  of  horse  or  donkey,  till  this  ble:isod 

dhute,  one  rather  of  pretcnsioui  meant  day>  did  we  never  meet  with  as  id 

to  seduce  you  and  me,  and  the  rest  of  Inn's  dteuvre.    Next  came  their  beantt 

us>  who  know  no  better,  or  will  pay  those  detestable    i/7iite    haricots  (ua 


no  more,  into  the  idea  that  we  have 
dined.  The  guests  seated,  the  signal 
issued,  oflT  ily  the  covers  of  two  por- 
tentous ellii)tieal  vessels  of  earthen- 
ware, and  the  baling  out  of  a  turbid 
bilge  water  called  putuffc  forthwith 
commences.  Now,  there  are  things 
that  one  does  nut  veuturo  even  to  taste ; 
and  a  little  of  tlie  stained  warm  water 
in  question  had  accordingly  to  travel 
a  great  way  before  it  found  customers. 
It  was  succeeded  by  a  huge  dish  of 
fried  whiting,  with  many  gashes  to 
represent  crimping,  an  operation  which 
had  humanely  bei'u  delayed  for  several 
days  (the  French  being  a  very  tender- 
hearted people)  after  they  were  caught. 
Tiie  ramuliissement  of  the  fibre  had, 
however,  been  to  a  certain  degree 
counteracted  by  chlorine,  with  which, 
or  some  of  its  combinations,  no  fish- 
monger's stall  in  Paris  is  unprovided. 
To  make  all  sure,  the  dish  was  (hke 
Pyrrha*s  sweetheart)  liquidis  perfusus 
odoribus,  provided  with  an  antisctptic 
sauce  ofa  very  complex  character.  Now, 
that  some  of  the  science-association- 
gentlemen  tastt  mummy  I  know,  and 
dare  say  it  is  relish  iruj;  but  hot  mum  my-^ 
mummy  a  la  maitrt  (f  hotel — could  only 
bo  properly  appreciated  at  Canopus, 
When  these  refections  had  been  dis- 
cussed, these  foundations  for  the  resto- 
ration of  nature  duly  laid,  three  lean 
and  nearlv  incinerated  ducks,  plumped 
out  by  chewed  or  otherwise  commi- 
nuted chesnuts  {li  post-mortem  stuiKng, 
which  might  have  contributed  consi- 
derably to  their  «{/itication  had  they 
been  administered  to  the  living  fowl), 
were  opposed  to  three  of  their  web- 
footed  and  wilder  cousins,  called  wid- 


a  "  charger"  as  big  as  that  of  tiie 
daughter  of  Herodias  in  the  pictures  of 
all  the  schools).  We  never  set  our 
eyes  on  these  enormities  without  con- 
curring with  tlie  Samian,  '<  qui  veutri 
iudulsit  non  omne  legumen*'  Fcrti 
(It  maruis  I  why,  it  is  mere  fodder—' 
a  thing  to  be  nei{ihe*l  for ! — and  pi^«  r 
Marius  at  Miniurnas  supported  on  ihi^ 
authentic  diet  of  the  prodigal  sun, 
seems  more  than  ever  to  be  pitied ! 

So  that's  what  you  call  a  mnr-. 
onnnise!  Away  with  it ! — its  luilk  ai:il 
its  mustard ;  its  capers  and  its  chopped 
anchovies  ;  its  white  of  egK,  and  \\i 
yolk  of  Qfs^ — away  with  it !  "A  bit 
of  that  roast  bullock,  if  you  plcod^', 
that  pater  armenti,  and  add  to  it  o:it« 
jf  those  yellow  potatoes  which  have 
been  wtuiiuj  cold  this  half  hour'* —  I 
was  weary  of  sitting  either  ^frIt7" 
pane  or  eating  bread  at  discretion)— 
alas !  a  ration  of  the  sevenfold  Mtll 
o/'^y^/j:  would  have  answered  the  same 
])urpose,  blunting  the  hhife.  and  not 
the  appetite ;  in  short,  it  i^ould  have 
been  clear  gain  to  have  retired,  in 
place  of  waiting  three  quarters  of  au 
hour  longer  for  six  apples  fried  on  fat 
toast!  Some  cream,  manufactured  in 
the  apothecary's  mortar,  out  of  snail5 
and  blanched  almonds,  redolent  of 
prussic  acid,  and  confined  in  a  spou;!V- 
cake  embankment ;  a  plate  of  chewed 
slices  of  doe -skin  sprinkled  with 
sugar  (of  which,  I  foiigot  the  techni- 
cal name) ;  a  sixpenny  omelette  ;  some 
baked  pears,  all  brown  sugar  and 
cloves,  at  which  a  Spanish  muleteer 
woidd  have  turned  up  his  aquiline 
nose  ;  a  flabby  salad,  fa-tid  gmycrc, 
imd  some  ))ennywortIi*s  of  *«  Indies^ 


aeon — bad  affairs  at  best,  and  present-    Jingers,^^  stale  macaroons  and  corru 


mg  irresistibly  the  similitude  of  exactly 
the  same  number  of  Day  and  Martin's 
blacking  bottles  rescued  from  the  dust- 
hole,  with  their  necks  knocked  off. 
Four  stale  and  sapless  sweetbreads, 
cushioned  in  greasy  spinach,  might 
haply  have  escaped  discovery,  but  for 
the  augulsLT  projection  of  some  obtru- 


gated  ap])leB,  with  here  and  there  a 
halfpennyworth  of  barley  sugar  drops, 
eacli  wrapped  in  its  paper  with  a 
stupid  couplet. 

Pleasant  society,  too,  in  Tiberim 
defluxit  Orontes.  The  Thames  is 
emptying  itself  into  the  Seine.  How 
cleverly  that   "getit"   {vide  supra). 


aivo  hard  substances,  well  known  to    \)^».Tvei»  \\\&  \\^\«  u\iQn  the  point  of 
the  anatomist,  which  plainly  toVdwVvete    \v\%  ViVV^o  ^w^^t  V\<ttfwx  vv^\i^  v^t^^ 

iher  camo  from.     Of  no  pancreatic     oU\iov^tvi's\   >«jA\>5^^^x.>»waw«k. 

origin,  HMuredly,  wore  thono  spoUs  ot    v^*^^'-  wi^^  ^^^"'''^^  V^wV^vn 
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Eibility  to  debts  of  honour  is  apparent), 
is  producing  tho  ready  shilling  from 
his  flowered  sill^  waistcoat.  That 
other  ^en/ near  him,  involved  in  much 
complicity  of  gilt  chain,  will  surely 
find  some  difficulty  in  getting  to  his 
pocket  to  pay  the  reckoning— he  looks 
as  embarrassed  and  incatcnated,  as  a 
galley  slave  escaped  from  the  hagne  of 
Toulon,  with  his  ri vetted  darbies  about 
him ; — but  **  enough's  as  good  as  a 
f^'ast." 

Happy  the  man  whose  gastric  care 
Plain  roast  and  boird  discreetly  bound : 
Let  Durham's  mustard  flank  the  fare. 
And  hring  the  round! 

BroiVd  ham  renounces  sugar*d peeise  ! 

No  nightmares  hauntthe  modest  ration 

Of  tender  steaky  that  yields  with  caso 

To  mastication. 


He  dines  unscathed,  who  dines  alone^ 
Or  shuns  abroad  those  comer  dishes. 
No  Roman  garlics  make  him  groan, 
Or  tnatelotte  fishes ! 

Let  not  Vefbur's  pernicious  skill. 
Or  Very" 8  try  thy  peptic  forces ; — 
One  comes  to  swallow  many  a  pill^ 
Where  many  a  course  is  I 

From  stores  and  steams  that  round 

them  play. 
How  many  a  tempting  dish  wotild 

floor  us. 
Had  Nature  made  no  toll  to  pay. 
At  the  Pylorus. 

With  scoUopp*  dpoisoTU  ceasotostriTel 
Nor  fur  that  tnijffled  crime  enquire 
Which  nails  the  hapless  goose*  alire 
By  Strasburg*s  fire ! 


'Tis  now  that  season  when  the  vanquish'd  year 

Speaks  loud  of  winter ;  all  looks  sad  and  sear ! 

Decaying  leaves  breathe  unseen  mischief  round, 

Toads,  newts,  and  slugs,  and  cold,  wet  things  aboimd. 

Last  night  has  fairly  kill'd  the  dahlia's  bloom. 

Those  fresh  fallen  petals  deck  their  sister's  tomb. 

Siberia's  ruddy  crab  from  sapless  stalk 

Divorced,  lies  rotting  on  tho  sloppy  walk. 

Issuing  at  leisure  from  his  slimy  lair, 

Tho  lengthy  lobworm  crawled  abroad  for  air. 

Soon  gives  his  carcase  to  small  birds  of  prey — 

The  foot-pad  robin,  or  audacious  jay. 

Hark !  from  yon  shed  resounds  the  swinging  flail ; 

Your  unsunn'd  peach  hangs  scentless,  cold,  and  pale ; 

The  stringy  pod  its  latest  pea  hath  shed ; 

Tho  dabbled  sparrow  chirps,  and  hops  for  bread ; 

The  hissing  faggot  sputters  on  the  hearth ; 

Lo  1  the  last  apple,  snail-nipp'd,  falls  to  earth : 

Yon  unleafd  branch  by  night  wind  dispossesi'd, 

R6Teals  on  high  the  rook's  defenceless  nest ; 

Fresh  spatter'd  mould  bemires  the  boxwood  row, 

Street  puddles  spread,  and  rain  tubs  overflow ; 

The  well-trod  gravel  can  absorb  no  more. 

But  streams  like  sponge  surcharg'd  at  every  pore. 

WET  WSATBBA  IN  PARIS. 


In  wet  weather,  Paris  seems  to  have 
caught  the  ague ;  the  circulation 
through  her  larger  vessels  has  almost 
ceased ;  and  in  those  narrow  passages, 
the  capillaries  of  her  aortic  system,  is 
terribly  congested^  pressed,  and  toe- 
trodden  on  the  passage  (which  no 
longer  can    afford    standing-room). 


The  loimgfer  escapes  into  a  shop  for 
mere  temporary  relief,  and  illustrates 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  an  error  lod. 
The  coffee-houses  are  too  close  to  be 
respired,  and  a  tiasis  (not,  however, 
in  the  sense  of  revolt)  is  efibcted  at 
every  spot  where  shelter  may  be  had, 
and  the  shoulders  be  saved  a  wetting  \ 


•  The  patS  d^foie  yraa,  is  the  diseased  aDgerlne  Uf  «t  tVaS«^  '^^  ^wSftw^^  ^"^"^ 
moibid  §Ute  of  the  orgMn  is  said  to  be  produced  b^  coivtta^  «»  -sNsSte^Tiw*  ^«^ 
Mre,  and  crunming  hhn  every  hour  or  two. 
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for  when  it  wdns  here,  it  rains  in  ear-     appalling  and  withoat   remedy ;  he 
Host;  the  Boulevard,  mean-irhile,  which    groaned,  poor  fellow  I  but  the  groans 
is  synonymous  with   Paris  itself,  is     were  profitless,  as  he  was  tied  for  the 
lifeless  and  deserted,  and  but  for  those     first  time  to  the  long-bodied^  moniter 
weather-beaten  coach-stands,  and  that    behind  him :  perhaps    he   kicked— if 
epichorial  industry  which  works  in     so,  so  much  the  worse  for  him.  Find- 
seasons  like  the  present,  all  day  long,    ing  all  efforts  at  liberation  unaTailiog, 
and  every  day  at  daybreak,  with  bell    he  bore  up  against  his  cruel  fate  for  a 
and  bucket,  to   prepare  the  nymph     few  summer  months ;  at  length,  when 
Lutetia  for  her  toilette,  there  would     his  vital   principle    had  been    hilf- 
be  little  to  arrest  a  stranger  s  atten-     whipped  out  of  his  body,  winter  and 
tion,  or  offer  material  for  description ;     the  scavenger's  cart  offered  him  a  com- 
but  who  can  fail  to  notice  that  long     paraiive  euthanasia,  and  there  be  is! 
double  line  of  colossal  mud  carts,  bar-     How  many  hundreds  of  sach  poor 
nessed  as  if  with  the  ghosts  of  horses    beasts,  of  long  shaggy  fetlock,  may  be 
slain  during  the  week  by  the  knackers     seen  to-day  champing  a  mouthful  of 
of  MontfaucjonI  carts  in  the  lowest     half-and-half  (/wi//*Aay  and  Aaif^lrofr), 
state  of  decrepitude,  of  which  the     or  a  bit  of  loose  harness  leather  taken 
owners  have  solved  the  problem  of  the    on  the  sly,  by  which  to  keep  alive  a 
smijlest  number  of  spokes  which  may     little  longer,  and  but  a  little — for  their 
constitute  a  uheel.    There  they  move,     hazi/  eyes  and  dropping  j  aws  too  surely 
under  the  conduct  of  the  official  as-    indicate  that  those  pinched   nostriU 
signed  to  each,  brandishing  alofl  his    have  already  snuffed  within  a  very  few 
mud  ladle  of  gigantic  mould,  or  mak-    cubic  inches  of  their  full  allotment  of 
ing  you  tremble  at  the  chanco  of  as-    oxygen !  Verily,  the  poor  horse  would 
persion  from  his  rampant  besom !  Yet    have  more  right  than  our  landlady  to 
all  this  lino  of  Rosinante  wretched-     say,  if  he  could  speak, "  Oh  les  hom- 
ness    has  undeniably  known    better    mes,  les  hommes !  **     I  have  just  set 
days.     The    sorriest   jade    amongst    my  eye  on  another  ofthese  poor  brutes 
them,  whose  raw  back  is  now  bleed-    attached  to   such  a  cart — the  planks 
ing  under  its  plaister  of  mud,  bearing     so  nearly  on  the  point  of  sending  forth 
the   sting   of  the  never-idle  thong,     the  avalanche  of  mud,  that  a  sporting 
was   onco  tho   frolicsome    colt  that     Englishman  might  bet   whether  the 
knew  a  dam*s  protection,  and  would     organised  or  the  wooden  CBTCsae'WOu\d 
shake  the  hills  of  Montmorency  with    drop  first  I  and  there's  another,  the 
his  joyous  neigh  !    Even  when  he  was    the  third  specimen  of  the  spectral  row ! 
taken  from  her  care,  his  extreme  youth     an  articulated  skeleton  of  sixteen  hands 
would  protect  him  from  hard  labour ;     and  a  half,  whom  you  would  call  a 
an  husbandman's  dnidge  when  he  had    picture  of  misery  1     What  do  you  say 
ceased  to  exhibit  himself  and  his  mas-     to  misery  herself  embodied  in  horse- 
tcr  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  he  was    skin  ?      Mark   how    his    straggling 
still  happy.     If  he  brought  greens  to     members,  which  he  vainly  endeavoum 
the  Barriere,  he  had  a  whole  cabbage    to  collect  securely  under  him,  sprawl 
to  himself  on  prosperous  market-days;    like  tho  divaricating  legs  of  some  old 
bound  subsequently  apprentice  to  a    ricketty  table,  seeking  a  more  extend- 
light  citadine  (which  is  not  above  the    ed  base  for  the  huge  carcase !     To 
moiety  of  a  hackney-coach),  though    what  a  scraggy  powerless  lever  of  a 
it  was  a  great  fall  from  his  primitive,     neck  it  is  still  committed  to  crane  up 
and  no  improvement  of  his  secondary    that  hollow  and  nearly  dissected  head! 
fortune  ;    and    though    occasionally     With  what  distressing  effort  docs  be 
flogged  in  cold  weather  to  give  his    contrive  to  raise  it  a  little  above  the 
master  salutary  exercise,  yet  in  com-    level  of  that  blue  collar  against  which 
mon  circumstances,  and  when  the  fare    he  must  pull  till  he  drops ;  and  this 
was  by  time,  he  was  allowed  to  have    he  would  have  done  long  ago,  but  for 
it  very  much  his  own  way.     It  was    an  ally — ^that  young  donkey — ^whose 
not  till  the  red-eyed  omnihus  (whose    undeveloped  vigour  has  been  yoked  to 
fiery  cornea  had  marked  his  promising    his  decrepitude,  and  who,  at  this  mo- 
figure  as  she  shot  by  him  up  or  down    mont,  in  order  to  escape  the  rain,  has 
the  Boulevard)    had  determined  to    taken  the  opportunity  of  a  short  halt 
make  him  her  own,  that  the  measure    \o  «fi«k  tbeltcr  under  his  trunk,  and 
of  bis  woes  was  full  I    From  the  f^nt    eaTrs\\\m%.\\v\«f2i^\&a\»ftVl   ^to 
hour  thai  he  was  hamened  to  the  ac-    V\a  iv^itvViwa,  ^\»n%  tfiiix.  wr^  y^ 
owned  dragon,   his  sufferingi  irew    cJb5LmV\»xsffl5ton«cN««*^^'^'^^««l^* 
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regrety  in  common  with  many  other 
lieroc8>  that  he  did  not  fall  in  the  last 
charge  at  Waterloo !  Every  horse 
yonder,  like  every  man  every  where, 
has  had  *'  his  inch  of  mirth  for  ell  of 
moan.**  But  other  objects,  elicited  by 
the  rainy  day,  challenge  our  attention. 
Behold  those  long  files  of  distressing 
mendicity  in  the  mid-road  ;  an  inter- 
minable vista,  spattering  and  bespat- 
tercd,  but  moving  in  admirable  rhythm, 
save  when  a  headstrong  omnibus,  or  vo- 
latile cab,  insist  on  breaking  the  line, 
which  as  instantly  closes  upon  the  in- 
truder. What  a  group  of  animated 
scarecrows  is  reflected  on  the  surface 
of  that  black,  half- consolidated  mirror, 
age  or  sex  alike  problematical  and  un- 
certain, wild  and  marvellous  in  ges- 
ture, like  creatures  of  another  world  ; 
they  take  no  notice  of  any  thing — 
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mnd,  mudi  mud !  They  have  no  or- 
gan for  any  thing  else ;  how  do  they 
put  their  clothes  on  ?  or  do  they  ever 
take  them  off?— ofconrse  they  sleep 
on  mud  mattresses,  and  prop  their 
weary  heads  on  pillows  of  the  same 
cheap  material.  I  do  assure  yon  they 
have  no  resemblance  to  the  func- 
tionaries of  street-cleaning  elsewhere. 
With  what  faultless  accuracy  does  the 
long  train  of  lustral  besom  fall  on  the 
rippling  wave !  What  a  black  sea  of 
clouted  confectionary  advances  slowly 
at  every  stroke,  till,  reaching  the  rise 
of  the  Bonlevard,  and  acquiring  mo- 
mentum, it  facilitates  the  work  of  its 
own  progression,  and,  spreading  forth 
a  pacific  ocean  of  mud  in  front  of  that 
lofty  arch,  where  vanauished  Rhine* 
with  a  hundred  cities,  does  homage  to 
the  Grand  Monarquel 


A  DOG-DAY  IN  A  DILIGENCE. 


"  To  Strasbourg  67  postet.'* 

LUfre  des  Poites* 


The  sun  that  was  to  fire  us  all  day 
rose  cloudless,  and  already  the  close 
stillness  of  that  breathless  morning, 
the  uiispccked  blue  of  that  whole  fir- 
mament, too  clearly  indicated  the  fu- 
ture prospects  of  the  road.  There  was 
that  j)erroct  and  fixed  inertia  in  the 
air,  that  rain,  wind,  or  hail  to  disturb 
it  seemed  incompatible  with  the  nature 
of  things.  The  sun's  chariot,  antici- 
pating our  own,  was  just  clearing  the 
chimney,  as  we  ran  down  the  Rue 
Neuvedcs  Petits  Chamf)S  to  the  bureau 
of  the  Nancy  diligence,  and  found  our 
equipage  on  the  start—the  horses  in 
close  conversation  on  the  future  suffer- 
ings of  the  road  which  they  knew 
awaited  them.  The  rose-fingered 
daughter  of  the  dawn  surely  burnt 
her  fingers  with  the  key  of  the  coach- 
house, as  she  proceeded  with  her 
duties  for  the  day  ;  and,  though  the 
colours  of  their  pelisses  are,  of  course, 
ufirranted  to  stand,  the  skins  of  those 
fair  ladies,  the  hours,  were  in  more 
than  common  jeopardy  of  freckles. 

But  hark  to  the  horn  !  and  behold 
the  inexorable  man,  who,  with  register 
of  live  stock  in  hand,  invites  us  to 
tumble  in  among  the  blouses  and  cas- 
guettcs  of  six-insides  I  He  runs  hb  eye 
along  our  ranks,  he  pronounces  us 
"  complcts ! "  The  clock  strikes,  up 
clambers  the  conducteur  to  his  lofty 
post— crack  goes  the  whip— the  horses 

flinir  iin  thnir  hoiif1s«».iin<rlA.  linorlA.  tri\ 


the  bells,  and  the  heavy  Juggernaut 
is  in  motion  I  The  first  moments  after 
starting,  even  in  one  of  these  un- 
wieldy machines,  are  inspiring  and 
gay  enough: 

*'  When  first  the  rough- shod  feet 


Of  neighing  steeds  strike  clattering  down 
the  street, 

Dragging  with  tightened  cord,  and  un- 
checked force, 

The   mighty   waggon    on   its    venturous 


course. 


Wo  havo  now  come  to  our  second 
change,  and  with  handkerchief  already 
between  head  and  hat.  The  heat  is 
becoming  more  and  more  intolerable. 
We  alight  for  a  tantalising  moment ; 
and,  under  the  cover  of  a  friendly 
gateway,  survey  the  coach  fore  and 
aft,  and  find  a  change  of  position  for 
the  better  hopeless.  The  victims  under 
the  hot  leather  awning  oiiYi^hanouette 
lie  feebly  writhing  at  their  lengtn  like 
caterpillars.  Ho  that  kissed  the  pretty 
girl,  and  swaggered  in  the  yard  he- 
fore  we  started,  leans  with  pallid^  Ta- 
cant  countenance,  on  his  two  hands 
(like  the  old  sailor  on  the  raft,  in  Jeri* 
cault*s  terrific  shipwreck).  A  thirdi 
more  enfeebled  still,  opens  his  month 
for  air,  like  a  sick  chnb  in  a  water- 
bucket.  Even  the  Ompe,  to-day.  will 
enjoy  no  privilege.  The  two  \\ 
their  genttemen^  and  the  Italian  v 
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suffering  and  centralised.  The  gentle-  earth  in  which  they  growj  and  out  of 

man  may  be  a  man  of  gallantry  on  the  which  they  still  contrive  to  draw  their 

Boulevard,  for  the  lady  next  him  is  miraculous  supplies.     Though  every 

pretty  ;  but  who  can  afford  small  talk,  drop  of  moisture  is  gone  from  cvcrj 

or  any  talk  to-day  ?     As  for  the  Ro-  ditch,    the    progress    of    the    fluids, 

/o/i^^how  eloquent  the  silenco  there!  through  their  delicate  organism,  is 

Five  females  pac&cd  in  together,  andnot  going  on,  and  not  one  molecule  of  sap 

a  whisper  through  the  open  window !  is  diverted  from  its  destiny  !     Is  this 

the  whole  of  my  reflection  on  what  I 
Heat,  heatilone  the  ftill  confession  wrings,  ^^^  j  p^r  from  it,  I  look  around  me 
That  mortals  travelling,  are  but  selfish  again,  and  I  see  a»oM«- c/a«  of  created 
"'^'  things i  which  equally  defies  these  ca- 
Stuffed  once  more  into  the  blue  woollen  lorific  rays  under  which  we  are  half 
furnace,  and  scarcely  acyusted  to  our  expiring,  and  all  the  brute  creation  is 
place  or  torment— a  sudden  pull  up  !  palpably  distressed.  The  imeds,  like 
Oneof  our  horses  has  dropped  dead.  '^«  plants,  are  unmolested^dje  \n 
What  must  a  poor  brute  suffer  before  joyous  activity !  So  now,  ye  that  de- 
he  drops  in  harness !  and  how  many  monstrate  their  nervous  system  in  mi- 
men  are  obliged  to  die  in  harness  !  croscopcs,  and  constitute  them  sentient 
The  next  incident  b  a  petty  one— it  is  a"d  intelligent,  by  the  exposition  of 
occasioned  by  a  wasp,  which,  after  what  you  call  their  anatomy,  allow  us 
buzzing  about,  stiugs  the  object  of  his  merely  to  express  surprise,  that  bemg 
preference,  the  unstung  being  far  too  ^liat  you  say  they  are,  modelled  with 
much  distressed  with  the  heat  to  be  at  a  capacity  of  feeling  (which  all  expe- 
the  fatigue  of  expi-essing  much  sym-  rience  shows,  at  the  least  of  it,  you 
pathy  with  the  sufferer.  Every  one  most  enormously  over-rate),  that  when 
has  soon  fallen  back  iuto  his  place,  the  grove  is  silent,  the  plain  abandon- 
when  all  of  a  sudden  a  single  puff  or  ed  for  cover,  and  the  very  fish  motion- 
gust  of  wind,  like  the  simoom  of  the  less  in  the  stream,  they  alone  are  hu^j 
desart,  has  filled  our  nostrils  with  lifo  on  the  wing ! 

(and  our  eyes,  of  course,  with  dust)—         Let  mo  lead  you  to  vonder  pool ; 
alas!  it  returns  no  more.     We  look     that  predatory  ruffian  the  pike,  will 

out,  and  at  what  a  scene  !  An  open  not,  on  such  a  day  as  this,  move  from 

landscape,  terrified,  embrowned,  lies  hi^  black  water  for  the  finest  roach 

smoking  under  this  fiery  suu,  and  dis-  ever  spawned !     The  said  roach  tunis 

mally  Is  it  picturesque  after  its  kind !  away  his  nose  from  tho  minnow,  and 

Leagues  of  straight  unrun  road  Ixfort,  remains  lock-jawed  to  all  temptation  ; 

and  leagues  of  road   as   inexorably  all  other  creatures  are  either  silent,  or 

straight  behind,  and  neither  hedge,  ave-  reduced  to  a  few  notes  which  complain 

nue,  or  casual  tree  to  afford  a  moment's  rather  than  rejoice.    Dog^  bark  not — 

relief,  as  you  toil  on  in  the  white  burn-  women  scold  not — the  grunter  in  the 

ingdust!  Think  of  this  before  you  take  stye  is  voiceless — if  the  sheep  bleat, 

out  your  passport !    The  rivulets  have  it  is  but  to  invite  her  progeny  to  the 

run  dry — you    may  just   make   out  shelter  which  it  has  not  mo/^er  trtV  to 

where  they  ought  to  be,  and  are  not  fiud.     The  lowing  herd  will  not  low 

— ^brown  earthv  stripes  of  land,  near  till  sun-set,  and  the  hysterical  bray  of 

or  distant,  and  a  few  stone  dykes  to  yonder  half-baked  donkev  whom  we 

confine  the  road,  constitute  the  whole,  have  nearly  run  over,  kicking  in  the 

Yuu  seem  to  be  lookiug  rather  at  an  dust,  is  scarcely  an  exception  \  for 

ibauche  on  nature*s  canvass  (sketched  really  he  seems  to  express  impatience 

in  bistre  or  umber,  or  what  not)  than  rather    than    eigoyment.      Yet    tlie 

a  completed  picture  intended  for  exhi-  grasshopper    chirrups    blythely,  tho 

bition.     But  the  very  desart  will  afford  bee  buzzes  away,  the  wasp^  the  hornet, 

matter  for  observation  to  the  student  the  common  flies  are  quite  unmolested 

of  nature ;  numerous  tribes  of  wild-  (though  far  from  unmolestinff) ;   in 

flowers  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  short,  on  this  12th  day  of  July,  the 

with  petals  as  t^n  as  gauze  paper,  insects  and  the  plants  plainly  have  it 

and  stalks  not  bigger  than  a  crow  aii  to  themselves  !     You  say,  from 

qaill,  are  not  in  the  least  incommoded  some    analogies    of   structure  with 

bftbia  *»v/tM9Vfipktynf  I lAeyli{tt\\e\r  Vuv^Vi^x  \i^vck^«  \V«1  loMctt  do  and 

hemda  exultingly,  and  rciioice  in  tix©    wiSct  V>3^,^(yttlwA^0DA^'^«\\ATwai 

Bua'B  nya!   tLose   rays  ifliic\i  havo    ^^*^^,^^^^  ^!  ^'^^  ^^^^^^^^^J^, 
uUorfy  dried  up  and  spUt  the  wM   xc^  (\SS^T^xv\.wTi^VaA^Ta.^^^«^ 
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but  deem  tbcm  far  more  like  plants  in 
their  mode  of  beings  and  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  their  vital  principle— a  posi- 
tion which  1  hayo  elsewhere*  attempt- 
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ed  to  take^  and  to  which  I  mean  again 
and  again  to  return  till  the  heresy  is 
destroyed. 


SOUVENIRS  OF  BADEN. 


The  room  was  all  lightness  and 
brightness,  and  filled  with  the  well- 
limbcd  aristocracy  of  Europe.  Having 
breasted  our  way  through  the  billows 
of  well-dressed  dirts  and  their  cava- 
liers, we  get  at  length  a  glimpse  of 
the  *'  Grande  Duchesse," — thinking 
of  those  Napoleon  times  in  which  she 
made  no  inconsiderable  figure — and 
truly  a  more  remarkable  or  interest- 
ing looking  lady,  we  have  seldom 
seen.  She  has  all  the  fascinations 
possible  to  a  very  fine  woman  no  longer 
young,  but  determined  to  please  to 
the  last.  There  sat  she,  witii  a  smile 
for  every  body,  (who  had  a  claim  to  if) 
and  a  dilFcront  one  for  each,  assumiug 
by  turns  every  possible  attitude  of 
grace,  and  so  happy  in  each,  that  thuy 
might  have  been  taken  as  studies  for 
the  artist — a  more  beautifully  finished 
and  highly-wrought  piece  of  mecha- 
nism than  that  coimtenance,was  never 
worked  by  a  soul  and  intelligence 
within!  I  see  her  even  now  before 
me!  sitting  so  lightly,  and  with  so 
little  apparent  pressure  on  the  Otto- 
man at  the  head  of  that  unequalled 
room,  that  you  might  fancy  it  away, 
without  depriving  the  fine  form  of  its 
artificial  support.  None  could  more 
look  the  ffoddess,  or  move  the  queen 
tlian  she  1  Filing  the  voung  men  who 
had  the  privilege  to  address  hrr,  with 
a  Dich  look,  half  queenly,  half  woman- 
ly, now  animated  and  conversational ; 
now  dispensing  the  well^  measured 
smile  in  silence,  anon  cxcrciding  a 
practised  archness  upon  some  timid 
maiden,  whoso  day  of  conquests  was 
beginning ;  surrendering  herself  with 
bewitching  benignity  to  some  tedious 
old  countess,  or  turning  half  closed 
eyes  in  hazy  complacency  (with  suffi- 
cient attention  not  to  ofrand  him)  on 
some  curiosity  of  the  ancien  regime^ 
who,  for  sixty  years,  had  traded  in 
court  compliments,  and  still  claimed 
the  privilege  ''  Dieere  blandiiias  cano 
capite"  For  readiness  at  repartee^  few 
of  the  fair  sex  can  compete  with  her. 
<<  I  have  something  to  confide  to  your 


private  ear,"  said  a  forward  young 
cox'^omb,  pushing  him«elf  forward 
while  she  was  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion. **  Something  for  my  private 
car !  what  can  he  mean  ?  "  "  Oh !  jt 
le  finis  maintenant !  c'est  ses  panta- 
lo/is  blancSf  qu'il  vcut  me  confier'* — 
(he  had  t.'iken  tlio  liberty  of  coming  to 
hor  p'-rh/  [n  morning  trowscrs  /) 

Hut  hark  !  tho  first  bars  of  the  high 
orch'jstra  arc  sitnick,  and  the  dancers 
are  all  on  the  start — already  they 
swing  by  us  with  a  velocity,  which, 
when  one  is  not  an  element  of  the 
vortex,  is  really  alarming.  Waltz  is 
tho  railroad  of  dancing — tho  despair 
of  turnpike.  Let  no  awkward  fellow 
attempt  this  fascinating  jyoetry  of 
motiyu — il  is  not  till  the  two  perform- 
ers iu  the  dance  have  got  the  perfect 
iiitcUi^ence  of  each  other's  capabilities, 
that  the  gentleman  ventures  to  plant 
his  Ii.ind  fairly  on  tlie  lady*s  corset ; 
fruui  that  mcment  of  more  intimate 
contact,  they  appear  to  have  but  one 
end  and  aim.  one  heart  and  one  rc- 
2fpiratiun !  Every  advantage  of  space 
ij«  for  A  time  conceded ;  the  lookers  on 
contract  it  by  (^o^rrcs  ;  the  centripetal 
force,  however,  soon  overcomes  tho 
uObtrteio,  and  a  fair  stngD  for  their 
evolutions  is  once  more  secured. 
(rods  !  what  a  milky- way  of  fair  necks 
and  b;ire<l  shuulders  is  brforo  us  !  smd 
how  knowingly  provided  are  the  dan^ 
bcusts  fdir  the  perils  of  the  evening's 
whirl.  You  shall  not  see  a  single 
loose  scarf;  the  rigging  is  all  taut 
fVom  the  mast-head  downwards^  and 
the  neiticoats  shotted,  to  prevent  tho 
result  of  that  inevitable  law  of  fbrcee, 
which  sagacious  ladies,  or  their  mam- 
mas, know  to  await  them.  But  who  are 

these  ?    The  Prince and  tho 

beantiful  Madame  ■.   Vain  as 

he  is,  he  seems  now  unconscious  of 
spectators,  and  to  think  only  of  his 
partner;  the  sardonic  curl  of  his 
moustache  softens  down  into  a  Icsi 
contemptuous  expression  forhisfeUow* 
creatures;  the  full  smile  of  undisguised 
satisfaction  la  bie^Vvc^^  ^^^ww  ib^  v^ab- 


*  See  Blaekwood^s  Magatint,  K\»tVl,  \^ia&< 
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tocratio  barriers^  and  dissipating  apace 
whatever  was  repelling  in  those  su- 
perior features.  It  is  Rinaldo  still, 
but  Rinaldo  in  the  garden  of  Armida, 
forgetful  of  triumphs — all  but  this/ 
That  bold  tender  look — what  mortal 
woman  can  withstand  it  ? — nor  does 
she  affect  to  do  so ;  for  not  less  im- 
pressive or  effective  is  that  air  of  aban- 
donment with  which  she  resigns  her 
Torso  into  his  arms !  But  the  affair 
is  becoming  too  conspicuous,  too 
warm— the  modest  young  ladies  toss 
their  chiris,  and  the  old  ladies*  fatis 
are  going  like  so  many  windmills ! 
But  what  is  that  gawky ,/7ro?£?t/w7 youth 
(too  surely  a  compatriot)  about?  Look 
at  his  vacant  face  1  Ho  has  but  to  turn 
her,  and  his  partner  is  ready  enough 
to  be  turned,  and  looks  up  to  encour- 
age him  to  do  the  deed,  but  all  in  vain. 
He  cannot  catch  the  time — his  heavy 
eyes  exhibit  no  soul! — his  ear  is  sealed 
to  every  thing  of  music,  but  the  sound 
^his  feet  are  under  the  guidance  of  a 
will,  but  that  will  is  plainly  not  under 
the  guidance  of  harmony  ;  as  sure  as 
he  makes  a  start,  it  is  a  false  one !  See 
how  he  throws  her  out,  just  as  she  Is 
beginning  to  spin  off — again  1  a  third 
time,  and  now  they  are  at  a  dead  stand 
still !  She  begins  io  flounce — well  she 
may !  she  has  not  answered  his  last 
question,  and  looks  at  him  in  a  man- 
ner which  her  prayer-book  would  not 
justify.  One  more  trial !  one,  two, 
three! — one,  two !  and  off  is  he  thrown 
at  a  tangent  from  the  circle  he  would 
Tainly  enter.  Besides,  he  has  trodden 
on  her  cornea  smothered  cry  of  pain 
escapes  her  ;  and  here  she  comes, 
whilst  her  awkward  beau  follows,  to 
proffer  unwelcome  assistance,  and  be 
scared  away  by  the  sotto  voce  condo- 
lence of  her  friend — "  Was  ever  any- 
thing so  cruel  or  preposterous,  as  for 
a  young  man  to  stand  up  to  waltz  who 
does  not  even  know  what  it  means  ? 
^hy,  you  have  literally  had  to  hold 
him  up  as  if  he  were  a  stumbling  pony ! 
It  is  indeed  provoking,  but  why  did 

▼ou  stand  up  with  sudi  a "    He 

hears  no  more,  but  we  do.    "  Don't 

talk  any  more  about  WxtX  fright  /*'  says 

Emilv,  rising  gaily  to  a  new  partner, 

who  has  already  acquired,  by  dint  of 

moustache,   her   good  opinion—- and 

she  was  right    One  of  those  indefati- 

gMe  dancers  was  he,  who  give  spirit 

to  a  baU-room,   who  can  keep  the 

hearieat  party  afloat  by  the  legtrtie 

of  their  own  inoyeinent8»  and  preTent 


the  whole  "equipage^^  from  being 
swamped,  by  the  assiduity  with  which 
(a  leak  detected)  they  cctn  work  their 
pumps !  Five  times  has  he  triumph- 
antly carried  his  partner  round  the 
magic  circle  formerly  interdicted  to 
her  tread.  Through  all  the  entangled 
and  perplexing  perils  of  the  thickly 
sown  floor,  does  he  bring  her  without 
shock  or  collision.  Whether  in  a 
scarcely  progressing  step,  or  taking 
advantage  of  some  break,  they  launch 
out  more  boldly,  or  thread  the  increas- 
ing labyrinth,  his  vigilant  eye  and 
ductile  joints  are  equal  to  the  diffi- 
culty. All  is  as  it  should  be — and 
speedily  shall  he  obtain,  as  the  reward 
of  his  pilotage,  the  full  and  unreserv- 
ed guidance  of  that  advantageoos 
taille. 

But  yonder  is  a  young  lady  evi- 
dently as  much  a  novice  as  was  our 
Anglo-Saxon  in  the  twirling  art.  Sht 
seems — as  they  all  do  when  first  they 
begin — she  seems  to  feel  a  waltz  very 
much  as  if  it  were  a  sin  ;  she  looks— 
as  if  she  were  doing  wrong — to  her 
mother^s  eye  for  countenance  and  sup- 
port ;  but  the  old  lady  is  at  cards,  and 
too  intent  on  the  game  to  notice  her. 
Her  partner  obviously  observes  her 
confusion,  and  smiles  encouragement. 
She  trembles,  thinks  persons  begin  to 
look  at  her ;  he  extends  his  hand — she 
falters ;  he  touches  her  person — her 
neck  is  suffused.  The  initiation  almost 
overpowers  her;  but  ''ce  n'est  que 
le  premier  pas  qui  coute** — out  she 
steps,  and  they  are  off  I  In  a  few 
minutes  he  has  danced  away  all  her 
scruples,  and  has  nothing  more  to  do 
than  receive  her  adrottly  into  his  arms, 
hope  that  she  is  not  fatigued,  and 
wonder  \f\i9X  possible  objections  some 
people  can  have  to  waltzing!  To 
which  opinion  she  is  now  a  proselyte. 
Of  our  own  partner  we  would  willing- 
ly say  something,  but  she  is  too  fond 
of  sheer  dancing  to  g^ve  us  much  time 
to  collect  materials.  Everybody  de« 
clared  her  pretty — pretty  sho  was  in 
an  eminent  degree.  On  her  suette 
person  all  epithet-adjectives  of  grace, 
harmony,  and  good-humour,  would 
sit  without  reproach  or  mistake.  But 
she  has  taken  our  arm  to  waltz,  and 
so  here  goes !  and  glibly  and  smooth- 
ly do  we  sail  along.  Oh  I  lassie,  if 
you  are  always  thus  easy  to  turn,  I 
wo\A^^Vvu\aLV&.\j&  foT  longjer  partnership 

cd\ 


i    For  Zeag  respects  tliy  rightful  privilege, 

r '  That  guides  with  prosperoua  issue's  mortal  men. 

[£xili 

Clytemnealra's  Ghost.  W 
By  jou  neglected,  and  amid 
Reproached  unceasingly  bee 
In  worst  disgrace  I  wander 
I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  hav 
The  greatest  blame.  Aad 
E'en  by  my  nearesti  dearesl 
None  of  the  GodS)  not  one. 
For  me  struck  down  by  mat 
Thy  conscious  heart  within 
For  the  mind's  eye  looks  clt 
Kut  mortals  have  no  foresig 
Ye  many  a  time  have  tasted 
1  made  lo  soothe  you,  brewi 
Winclpas  libalions  j  nighl-fe 
I  offered  too,  solemnized  at : 
When  no  God  else  receivetl 
All  (his  I  see  is  trodden  und 
Sut  like  a  fawo  ho  hath  esci 
And  lightly  from  the  net  ha 
■\Vith  infinite  derision  moeki 
Hear  me,  as  ye  would  one  t 
E'en  for  his  soul — for  so  I  ] 
And  heed,  ye  subterranean  i 
I,  Clytcmnestra,  call  you  in 


Sleep  and  fatigCo,  wellyoki 

Kiivc  spoiled  the  strength  ol 

IThaj 


Chor.  Give  heed  !  seize  h 
iScizc  him  I  sei^e  him  I  seize 

Ghost.  The  proy  thou  arl 
And  criest  as  a  hound,  that 
Thought  of  the  chase  and  it 
What  art  about  ?  arise  I  let 
O'ereome  thee,  nor,  by  slee 
Subdued,  remain  unconscioi 
Thy  liver  with  my  just  repr 
To  the  right-minded  they  ai 
Away  !  pursue  him  with  B 
Breathe  after  him  a  hot  bla! 
And  with  the  bloody  reek,  I 
Hang  on  his  trail,  o'ertake, 
\.The   < 
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Leader  of  the  Chorus. 
Awake !  and  wake  thou  her>  as  I  wake  thee. 
Dost  sleep?    Arise !  shake  sleep  off;  let  us  see 
If  of  this  prelude  any  part  is  vain. 

IThe  Furies  start  up  one  after  another  from  their  stats,  and  range 
themselves  upon  the  stage,  right  and  left  of  their  Leader. 

Chorus. 
Ah,  ah,  ye  gods !  we  have  endured-*  (*<r.  «'.) 

Toil  and  trouble  all  in  vain — 
A  nuschief  hardly  to  be  cured. 

Hard,  my  sbters,  to  sustain. 
The  game  has  burst  the  net  and  fled  away  : 
Subdued  by  sleep,  I  lost  the  prey. 

Ah,  son  of  Zeus!  thou  art  a  thief:  (an/.  «.) 

Youngling  1  thou  hast  trampled  on 
Gray  goddesses,  and  given  relief 

To  a  mother-slaying  son. 
Him  thou,  a  God,  hast  stolen  from  our  sight ; 

And  who  will  say  that  this  is  right  ? 

A  stern  Reproach,  in  dreams  drew  near,  («/tr.  A'.) 

And  smote  me  like  a  charioteer. 

With  a  goad  that  made  me  shiver. 

Under  both  my  heart  and  liver 

I  feel  the  chill  the  wretch  deplores. 

Whose  back  the  public  beadle  scores. 

Such  things  our  young  Gods  do,  by  might  {anH,  A'.) 

Prevailing  ever  over  right : 

One  the  tripod  now  may  see 

Dripping  with  gore  entirely ; 

Earth's  navel-stone  presents  to  view 

Murder's  abominable  hue. 

Thyself,  a  prophet  too,  the  guilt  incurring,  {ttr,  >'.) 

Pollution  to  thy  hearth  hast  brought. 
Human  respects  to  law  of  God's  preferring. 

Setting  the  ancient  Fates  at  nought. 

Apollo,  stern  to  me,  shall  never  save  him,  (an/.  >'.) 

Nor  under  earth  shall  he  be  free : 
Another  blood- avenger  there  shall  have  him. 

And  cling  unto  him  after  me. 

Apollo.  Out  of  my  temple  I  instantly  be  gone  ; 

Away  !  quit  the  prophetical  recess. 

Lest  thou  receive  a  serpent  winged  and  white. 

Whizzing  in  fury  from  my  golden  string. 

And  from  the  pain  thereof  disgorge  the  foam 

And  clots  of  gore  which  thou  hast  sucked  from  men. 

It  is  not  fit  thou  shouldst  approach  this  fane ; 

But  go,  where  eyes  are  gouged  and  throats  are  cut. 

And  heads  chopt  off;  increase  cut  off  in  man 

By  blotting  out  its  fountains ;  where  they  die 

By  stoning  and  piecemeal  dismemberment. 

And  where  are  heard  the  lamentable  sounds. 

Half  sobs,  half  screams,  that  burst  from  men  impaled. 
Hear  why,  enamoured  of  what  fratival, 
Ye  are  abomination  to  the  Gods. 


Bat  nil  the  faahion  of  your  Viaage  a\iow% 
your  nature.     It  beseometh  &\icVi 


w^ou 
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With  power  to  shrivel  and  to  bind 
The  spirit  of  the  blasted  mind. 

This  lot  to  us  at  birth  was  ratified,  (*/r.  A'.) 

Bat  to  forbear  Immortals.     Side  by  side 

No  fellow-feaster  sits  with  me ; 

For  I  was  framed  that  mine  should  be 

To  have  no  part  in  glrments  white. 

For  I  made  choice  to  be  pursuing 

Houses  to  their  complete  undoing ; 

When  Mars,  grown  tame  to  touch  and  sight 

In  social  life,  shall  slay  a  friend. 

Then  we  pursue  him  to  the  end. 

And  hunt  him  down,  thought  he  be  stout. 

Nor  leave  him  till  we  blot  him  out. 

All  others  we  from  these  our  cares  exclude,  (anL  ^'.) 

Nor  on  our  rights  would  have  the  gods  intrude. 

Nor  question  our  accusing  plea ; 

For  Zeus  doth  keep  aloof,  we  see. 

From  this  abominable  race. 

Continually  down-dropping  gore. 

While  I,  in  fact,  leap  evermore 

Down  on  the  wretches  from  my  place. 

And  with  a  heavy-falling  heel 

I  dash  on  them — to  those  who  reel. 

And  drag  their  tripping  Hmbs  and  slow. 

Woe  1  woe !  intolerable  woe  I 

The  high  renown  of  men,  in  life  august,  ($tr,  y,) 

Melts  under  ground,  decaying  in  the  dust. 
And  drops  away  as  we  advance. 
In  solemn  black,  with  hostile  dance. 

He  falls  unconscious,  from  infatuation,  (ant,  >'.) 

Such  mist  flits  over  him — abomination  I 
And  through  the  house,  with  many  groans, 
A  sad  and  misty  Rumour  moans. 

For  we  are  skilful  to  devise,  (^fr-  ^'0 

And  can  effect  whatever  we  plan ; 

Of  ill  deeds  awful  Memories, 

And  hard  to  be  appeased  by  man  ; 

Our  office,  heaped  with  scorn  and  slight. 

From  ^ods  apart,  by  sunless  light 

We  mmister ;  and  rough  we  be 

Alike  to  those  who  have  their  sight 

And  unto  those  who  cannot  see. 

Is  there  a  man  that  hears  from  me  C^"'-  ^'0 

This  ordinance,  by  fate  assigned 

And  by  the  gods,  immutably. 

That  doth  not  in  his  inmost  mind 

My  office  and  commission  fear  ? 

To  me  my  ancient  lot  is  dear. 

And  certain  honours  mine  I  call^ 

Though  in  a  sunless  horror  drear. 

And  under  ground,  my  stadon  fall. 

[Athena  appears  in  a  chariot,  and  alights. 

Aih.  Tbj  invocation  I  have  \\eaxd  bom  f^x^ 
S'm  itom  Scamander^  where  I  iraia  engaged 
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Or  father  mW,  perchance,  be  calling ; 

They  may— the  house  of  Justice  now  is  falling. 

A  watcher  of  the  thought — an  awful  fear^  C^ni.  ^.) 

Will  sometimes  check  it  in  its  foul  career : 

'Tis  good  when  wisdom  comes  from  sorrow's  dart. 

But  who  that  feeds  the  fatness  of  his  heart. 

Checked  by  no  fear  from  ill  begun. 

Or  state,  or  man,  will  worship  justice  ?    None  I 

^The  life  that  owns  no  wholesome  check,  (sin  y. 

Or  that  which  to  a  master's  beck 
Looks  evermore,  thou  shalt  not  praise. 
By  God's  decree  the  mean  is  best. 
And  different  things  in  different  ways 
He  still  inspects :  to  truth  confest 
My  word  agrees — for  Insolence 
Is  own  child  to  Irreverence ; 
And  from  the  sound  mind  springs  no  less 
All-loved,  all-wished-for  happiness. 

By  all  means,  furthermore  I  say,  (afU.  y.) 

Due  reverence  to  justice  pay  ; 

Nor  trample  with  a  godless  foot 

Her  altar,  with  an  eye  to  gain ; 

For  punishment  shall  come  to  boot—* 

The  appointed  end  doth  still  remain. 

Therefore  let  every  man  lespect 

The  awe  of  parents,  nor  neglect 

The  sacred  claims  that  draw  their  birth 

From  intercourse  at  friendly  hearth,  o 

The  man  without  compulsion  just,  (sir.  y.) 

Who  by  these  rules  preserves  his  trust, 

Unprosperous  shall  never  be. 

At  least  ne*er  ruined  utterly. 

But  the  bold  trafficker,  that  only  cares 

To  stow  his  contraband  promiscuous  wares. 

Shall  lose  himself  and  cargo,  when  the  gales. 

Fraught  with  his  doom,  shall  overtake  his  sails. 

But  in  the  whirlpool,  in  his  need,  (ont,  >'.) 

He  calls  on  those  who  do  not  heed : 

For  God  laughs  at  the  insolent. 

Who  thought  not  such  predicament 

Awaited  him — fate*s  doomed  and  harnessed  slare. 

Unable  to  surmount  the  seething  wave : 

Dashed  on  the  rock  of  Justice,  he  goes  down 

With  all  his  full-blown  pride,  unwept,  unknown. 

[Athena  makes  her  appearance  at  the  headoftheiwdve 
Areopagites,  who  take  their  seats  in  the  orchestra, 

Ath,  Make  proclamation,  herald ;  keep  in  bounds 
The  people  ;  let  the  Tyrrhene  trumpet  speak. 
Filled  with  man*s  breath,  its  air-pervading  tones, 
A  blast  to  hush  the  assembled  multitude : 
For,  while  this  solemn  consistory  sits. 
Silence  is  needful,  that  the  folk  at  large 

May  learn  my  Institution,  and  the  cause  v^'ifm 

Be  with  attention  tried,  and  rightly  judged.  \^ 


She,  as  iL  stranger,  for  a  stt 
The  germ  as  a  deposit,  and 
When  no  blight  falls  on  it, 
la  proof  of  this,  a  father  tli 
Withoat  a  mother  j  we've  i 
Athena,  daughter  of  Olym] 
Though  such  a  shoot  as  tie* 
Nor  shall  hereafter  bear,  w. 
Nor  nurtured  in  the  darknc 
Thy  people,  Pallas,  in  all  o 
I  will  make  great,  accurdin 
And  I  tliis  suppliant  to  thy 
That  he  and  his  posterity  m 
Faithful  allies  for  ever,  and 
This  contract  with  thy  peo] 
Religiously  and  no  less  lorii 

Ath.  According  to  your  i 
Ye  judges— for  enough  has 

Chor.  My  shafts  have  all 
To  hear  what  is  the  judgmt 

AlA.  What  can  I  do,  whs 
So  as  to  be  without  hiame  a 

CAor.  Ye'vo  heard  what 
Your  oath,  ye  strangers,  an 

Alf,.  People  of  Athens,  £ 
In  the  first  cause  of  blood  t 
Hear  what  1  say  about  this 
Tliis  solemn  council  for  all 
Unto  the  sons  of  £gcus  shi 
And  ever  hold  their  session) 
The  station  once  of  the  bol 
When  they  from  enmity  to 
la  dread  array  of  war,  and 
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And  built  a  tower  agunst  liis  citadel^ 

And  sacrificed  to  Mars>  from  whence  this  hill 

Is  called  Mars'  hill.     A  due  respect^  hencefortby 

For  this  my  institution,  and  a  fear 

Allied  to  reverence^  shall  ever  keep 

My  citizens  from  wrong,  if  they  abstain 

From  making  innovations  on  their  laws. 

If  one  pollutes  clear  water  with  the  filth 

Of  mud,  or  any  influx  of  foul  stream. 

He  shall  not  find  therein  what  he  can  drink. 

Nor  rule  of  despot,  nor  wild  anarchy 

I  recommend,  but  a  sound  governmout 

At  a  just  distance  from  these  bad  extremes^ 

And  not  to  cast  away  a  wholesoma  fear. 

What  man,  who  nothing  fears,  is  ever  just  ? 

And  if  ye  will  but  hold  in  fitting  awo 

The  majesty  of  Justice  here  enthroned. 

Ye  shall  possess  a  safeguard  of  the  state, 

A  bulwark  of  the  country — such  the  realm 

Of  Pelops  owns  not,  nor  the  Scythian  race. 

Nor  any  tribe  of  men.     This  Court  august. 

Quick  to  just  wrath  and  inoorruDtible, 

I  institute  a  guardian  of  the  land. 

To  keep  watch  in  behalf  of  those  that  sleep. 

Touching  the  future  I>e  advised  you  all ; 

But  rise,  ye  judges,  and  decide  the  cause. 

Fearing  the  oath  ye  sware  by,    I  have  done. 

[  The  first  Areopagite  rises,  takes  a  ballot  from  the  altar,  and 
drops  it  into  the  urn :  similarly  ike  rest  in  succeuion^ 
After  the  twelfth  hasdropthis  ballot  into  the  urn,  Atrsxa 
takes  one  from  the  altar,  and  holds  it  in  her  hand, 

Chor.  And  I  advise  you  by  no  means  to  slight 
These  visitants,  lest  they  be  bitter  ones. 

Apollo.  I  bid  you  to  respect  my  oracles. 
Which  are  from  Zeus,  and  not  to  make  them  vun. 

Chor,  Cases  of  blood  belong  not  to  thy  lot  | 
Here  staying,  thou  wilt  bo  no  prophet  pure. 

ApoUo.  Erred  Zeus,  when  he  his  suppliant  purifiedf 
Ixion,  from  first  stain  of  kindred  blood  ? 

Chor.  Thou  savest :  should  I  fail  of  justice  here« 
111  haunt  this  land  in  very  bitterness. 

Apollo.  Unhonoured  thou  among  the  younger  Gods, 
And  elder :  but  I  surely  shall  prevail. 

Chor.  Thus  in  the  house  of  Pheres  didst  thou  gull 
The  Fates,  and  yet  mere  mortals  made  immortal. 

Apollo.  Is  it  not  just  to  aid  a  worshipper. 
And  most  when  in  his  need  he  prays  for  aid  ? 

Chor,  But  thou  didst  trick  those  ancient  goddesses. 
Deceive  with  wine,  then  laugh  at  them  in  scorn. 

Apollo.  Thou  shalt,  non-suited,  presently  pour  forth 
Thy  venom,  uninjurious  to  thy  foes. 

Chor.  Since  thou,  a  youngling,  dost  insult  me  8o» 
Me  that  am  old,  I  wait  to  hear  the  sentence. 
As  one  in  doubt,  till  that  is  fully  known. 
If  I  shall  pour  my  fury  on  the  city. 

Ath.  It  falls  on  me  the  judgment  to  pronounce:  • 
In  favour  of  Orestes  I  reserve 
My  vote^ — for  from  no  mother  had  I  birth. 
Wholly  my  father's,  on  the  father*B  aide 
/  wholly  am,  and  do  most  heartily 
Prefer  the  male,  save  that  1  maxrf  ikQ\. 
Nor  of  the  woman  will  I  take  the  ^ui> 
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Daughters  of  Night!  deep-iDJured,  deep-resentingj 
And  for  your  degradation^  deep-lamenting. 

Ath,  Let  me  prevail  on  you — take  not  this  grief 
Too  much  to  heart ;  ye  suffered  not  defeat. 
The  votes  were  equals  and  the  judgment  fair. 
Nor  Mras  to  thy  dishonour.     E'en  from  Zeus 
A  clear  convincing  testimony  came ; 
Who  gave  the  oracle  was  witness  too — 
That  this  Orestes  should  incur  no  scathe 
For  what  he  did.     Hurl  not  your  holts  of  wrath 
Against  this  land,  nor  cause  unfruitfulness. 
By  letting  fall  the  drops  of  deities. 
To  hlast  the  seed,  a  hlight  of  rottenness. 
For  I  do  promise  you  most  faithfully. 
That  ye  at  altars,  having  splendid  seats. 
Shall  sit,  and  own  in  perpetuity 
The  secret  places  of  this  goodly  land. 
And  be  much  honoured  by  these  citizens. 

Chorus. 
Ye  younger  gods  have  trampled  dowu 
Old  laws,  and  wrested  them  from  me ; 
Amerced  of  office  and  renown, 
I  will,  for  this  indignity. 
Drop  from  my  heart*s  wrath-bleeding  wound 
A  blight — a  plague-drop  on  the  ground. 
A  lichen,  fatal  to  the  trees. 
To  children,  shall  invade  the  soil, 
(Hear,  Justice !)  and  inflict  disea^se 
On  men — the  blotch  and  deadly  boil. 
Ah,  shall  I  groan  ?  what  shall  I  do  ? 
What  will  become  of  me  } 
These  citizens  have  made  me  rue 
The  worst  indignity. 

Daughters  of  night !  deep-injured,  deep-resenting. 
And,  for  your  degradation,  deep-lamenting. 

Ath,  Ye  are  not  dishonoured ;  with  excess  of  wrath 
Mar  not  man^s  earth  with  wounds  incurable. 
I  too  rely  on  Zeus,  and  of  the  Gods— 
What  need  to  say  it  ?  none  but  only  I 
Have  knowledge  of  the  keys  of  that  dread  vault, 
Wherein  sealed  up  he  keeps  his  thunderbolt — 
But  there*s  no  need  of  it.     Bo  well  advised. 
Nor  cast  forth  on  the  ground  the  rash  tongue*s  fruit, 
ThafT  where  it  falls,  is  mildew  of  all  good. 
Lull  the  sharp  gust  of  thy  tempestuous  wrath. 
And  be  my  honoured  fellow  resident ; 
Having  the  first-fruits  of  this  spacious  land. 
And  offerings  for  hopes  of  progeny. 
And  consummation  of  the  marriage  rites. 
Thou  shalt  for  ever  praise  this  good  advice. 

Chorus. 

That  I  should  suffer  this !  in  ago 

Dishonoured,  unavenged !  oh  rage — 

I  breathe  it  forth. 

Oh  earth  I  oh  earth ! 

Wiiat  pain  is  this  that  pricka  my  «vdc  ? 
Hear  my  sharp  passion,  molVieT  K\^\iX.\ 
From  me,  witli  many  a  guV\c(u\  «\c^g^^ts 
These  gods,  who  rob  mc  and  dcndc, 
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As  though  *twere  nothing,  at  their  ease. 
Have  ta*ea  mj  public  offices. 

Ath,  I  put  up  with  thy  wrath ;  thou  wiser  art 
As  older,  than  I  am — yet  unto  me 
Not  scantily  Zeus  the  boon  of  wisdom  gave. 
At  other  laud,  of  other  tribes  arrived, 
When  'tis  too  late,  ye  will  be  fond  of  this ; 
Thereof  I  give  you  warning :  time,  that  flows 
Still  onward,  in  his  flowing  stream,  shall  bring 
Increase  of  honour  for  these  citizens. 
And  near  the  palace  of  Erectheus,  thou 
Shalt  here  obtain  an  honourable  seat. 
And  shalt  such  acceptable  worship  find 
From  troops  of  women,  and  from  bands  of  men, 
As  no  where  else  in  all  the  world  beside. 
But  cast  not  on  this  country  bane  of  blood. 
Exciting  into  rage  youth*s  fiery  mood. 
Frantic  with  furious  heats  not  raised  by  wine : 
Nor  vexing,  as  it  were,  the  heart  of  cocks. 
Stir  'mid  my  citizens  intestine  War, 
That  is  against  his  neighbour  over-bold. 
Let  there  be  foreign  war.     Ay  !  let  it  come. 
And  welcome — that  wherein  a  passionate  love 
Of  glory  shall  be  shown  ;  but  for  the  fight 
Of  the  domestic  bird — I'll  none  of  it. 
Such  choice  is  thine  to  make  and  to  obtain. 
Good  doing,  good  receiving,  to  possess 
A  lot  and  part  in  this  land  loved  of  Gods. 

Chorus. 
That  I  should  suffer  this !  in  age^ 
Dbhonourcd,  unavenged  I  oh  rage — 
I  breathe  it  forth. 
Oh  earth  !  oh  earth  ! 
What  pain  is  this  that  pricks  my  side  ? 
Hear  my  sharp  passion,  mother  Night ! 
From  me,  with  many  a  guileful  sleight. 
These  gods,  who  rob  me  and  deride. 
As  though  *twere  nothing,  at  their  ease. 
Have  ta'en  my  public  offices. 

Ath,  I  will  not  yet  be  weary  of  my  tale 
Of  thy  advantages^if  thou  wUt  stay. 
Thou  shalt  not  say  that  thou,  a  goddess  old. 
By  me,  a  younger,  and  these  citizens 
Wert  driven  from  hence — ^inhospitably  driven. 
If  holy  to  thy  apprehension  seems 
Persuasion,  speaking  softly  by  my  voice. 
Thou  wilt  remain  ;  if  thou  wilt  not  remain, 
'Twill  be  unjust  to  bring  upon  this  people 
Thy  wrathful  fury,  indignation,  scathe. 
'Tis  in  thv  power,  an  honoured  settler  here^ 
To  have  due  worship  paid  thee  evermore. 

Chor,  What  seat,  pray,  queen  Athena,  shall  I  have  ? 

Ath,  One  free  from  all  affliction — ^take  it  thou. 

Chor,  Suppose  I  do,  what  honour  shall  be  mine  ? 

Ath.  That  widiout  diee  not  any  bouse  shall  thrive. 

Chor.  WUt  thou  effect  that  I  shall  have  this  power  ? 

Ath.  Ill  make  all  right  for  him  who  does  thee  right. 

Chor.  And  wilt  thou  pledge  thyself  for  all  time  hence  ? 

Ath.  What  I  have  proml^,  that  I  m\iBtp«TtoTm, 

CAor.  I  am  nigh  soothed,  and  stand  aptLit  troTti  irr^^. 
ui/A.  Friends  upon  earUi  thpu  likewise  eYialt  o\>UXii* 
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Chor.  What  blessing  shall  I  call  tlpou  thy  pedplo  ? 

Ath,  Whatever  has  respect  to  victory. 
That  is  not  mischievous ;  and  this  from  earth| 
And  from  the  sea-dew,  and  the  heavens  above. 
That  the  mild  breathings  of  the  winds  may  come, 
While  the  bright  sun  shines  clearly,  o'er  the  land  | 
That  earth's  fruit  and  increase  of  animals 
May  ever  for  my  citizens  abound 
In  due  succession ;  also  that  there  be 
No  blight  of  the  unborn  of  human  kind. 
But  with  all  evil-doers  be  as  fierce 
As  the  case  needs.     For,  like  a  husbandman, 
My  sole  affection  I  reserve  for  those 
That  bear  good  fruit,  so  that  the  just  may  be 
Exempt  from  sorrow.     Let  this  be  thy  part. 
It  shall  be  mine  to  give  them  high  renown-^ 
I  could  not  bear  to  have  it  otherwise — 
In  bold  achievements  and  exploits  of  war. 

Chorus. 
I  will  accept  a  dwelling-place 
With  Pallas,  nor  will  I  dbfrace 
With  aught  of  ill  a  city,  where 
The  mightiest  Zeus  and  Mars  appear^ 
As  in  a  sacred  bulwark  dwelling. 
The  bulwark  of  the  Grecian  gods : 
But  I  with  power  all  spells  excelling 
A  blessing  call  on  these  abodes. 
Let  the  sun's  clear-shining  light 
Make  to  spring  from  out  the  earth. 
Bloom  of  gladness  to  the  sight. 
Every  sort  of  happy  birth. 

Ath,  With  good  will  for  my  people,  settling  hert 
These  mighty  goddesses,  of  mood  severe, 
I  soothed  and  reconciled  them  .*  theirs  the  charge 
To  exercise  control  o*er  men  at  laf*ge. 
Happy  who  feels  them  not,  he  nothing  knows 
Of  life's  worst  bitterness  and  sharpest  woest 
But  from  the  sires,  who  grievously  offend. 
The  curse  of  sin  doth  to  their  sons  descend ; 
When  life  and  life's  delights  the  fond  tnan  calls 
His  own,  and  boasts — the  silent  ruin  falls. 

CHORtJ?. 

Let  there  be  no  blight  of  trees. 
For  the  buds  no  scorching  blast ; 
Never  by  the  black  disease 
Be  the  landmarks  overpast. 

Let  the  flocks  increase  in  season, 
And  with  twin-births  ever  gd ; 
And  the  people,  as  is  reason. 
Praise  the  gods  who  bless  them  so. 

Ath.  Hear  ye  what  ffifls  she  doth  ib  fsct  dispeti 
For  mighty  is  the  mystic  Influence 
Of  dread  Erinnys,  both  irithin  the  portals 
0/ Hades,  and  among  the  blest  Immortals. 
5J!ie  doth  discharge  her  ixiiD\Blrf  uaV|;ne^ 
WUk  most  effectual  poirer  amonis  mvaVLii^  \ 
Some  with  a  life  of  joy M  Bong  uie  cVi^erft  \ 
ToMujne  the  gives  a  Ufe  be&\iaii»diiV\i  VA«t«* 


\ 

I  forbid  UDtimelj 

Let  the  virgms  i] 
Be  to  fitting  pari 
Look  to  thisj  mj 
Fates !  whom  m' 
Ye,  who  claim  tl 
Men's  affairs  id  i 
And  from  whom 
All  their  blessinj 
All  the  good  the 

Alh.  Hearing  thesi 
And  love  Periuaaion' 
Enabling  me  to  turn 
When  they  had  fierce 
But  Zeus  pr^Tails :  tl 
Predominates — good 


Mere  let  Faction 
Which  no  mijch: 
Let  the  dust  not 
Shed  by  fierce  in 

Let  them  love  as 
And  one  hatred* 
Let  them  love  th 
Let  them  hate  thi 

Ath.  Has  she  not  n 
Much  good  shall  to  n 
Pay  ye  these  awful  gc 
Of  honour  due,  and  tl 
So  shall  they  e»er  kei 
And  crowD  with  blest 


Rejoice  ye  in  yoi 
And  in  the  sheltf 
All  ye  that  sit  hi 
Beloved  of  his  D 
For  those  she  she 
Find  favour  with 

V 


Ath.  Rejoice  ye  lil 
Now  by  the  ligpht  of  1 
And  wliilo  the  victim 
Bless  ye  ray  people,  a 
Lead  ye,  my  friends, 
And  yours,  my  citizei 

All  ye  that  in  th 
Ye  gods  and  raoi 
If  with  well-doin 
I  your  well-b^i 
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Ath.  Your  blessiogs  I  approye ;  and  I  will  send 
Thesoy  who  my  altars  faithfully  attend^ 
With  light  of  blazing  torches  as  your  guides 
To  those  dark  clefts  where  only  gloom  resides. 
And  subterranean  darkness.     A  bright  band. 
The  ornament  and  glory  of  the  land. 
Old  men  and  young,  the  matron  and  the  maid. 
Shall  issue  forth  in  purple  robes  arrayed. 
Come  forth,  thou  band  of  honour  I  let  the  light 
Of  torches  gladly  beam  with  flashes  bright, 
In  order  that  these  visitants  be  known 
Hereafter  for  good- will  to  mortals  shown. 

Escort. 
Daughters  of  Night,  on  whom  wo  wait,  (str.  « .) 

Depart  ye  home  in  solemn  state ; 
August,  and  highly  honoured,  go 
Under  the  caves  of  earth  below. 
And  while  they  mildly  pass  from  hence. 
Be  there  the  hush  of  reverence. 

Under  earth*s  deep  and  ancient  rifts,  (ant.  «'.) 

Honoured  with  sacrificial  gifts. 

And  worship  which  the  people  pay. 

Benignant  virgins  I  take  your  way. 

And  let  the  people  silent  be 

During  the  whole  solemnity. 

Mild  and  benignant,  go,  (str.  /»'.) 

Pleased  with  the  fervid  glow 

Of  torches  giving  light. 

And  as  ye  pass  from  sight 

Your  downward  path  along. 

Break  into  joyful  song* 

Let  torches  brightly  glow,  (ant,  fi'.) 

Libations  freely  flow 

At  all  your  several  homes. 

For  Zeus,  all- seeing,  comes, 

And,  Fate,  to  bless  this  throng. 

BredL  into  joyful  song. 
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Teek'a  duration,  has 
W  tn  this  country  w 
public  eventB  of  abeo 
momentous  imports 
been  said  to  involi 
point,  the  power  and 
Itself:  tbey  unquesi 
in  no  ordinarj  degre 
of  the  countrj,  and 
prospects  of  the  coi 
parties  or  principli 
tional  opinion  is  divi 
feet,  in  the  nearest 
nour  and  charade) 
men  who  bava  on  ei 
gaged  in  them.  T) 
tion  may,  indeed,  I 
than  the  rest ;  but 
of  the  utmost  moinei 
persooal  but  on  pul 
we  should  thorougti 
the  men  who  arc  to 
business  of  govern 
hand,  or  of  the  coi 
ment  on  the  other, 
principles  of  patr 
grity,  or  are  promj 
by  reckless  ambition 

The  singular  ami 
to  which  we  refer,  1 
ns  with  such  rapidii 
minary  to  any  ren 
changes  of  admiuif 
well  to  prefix  a  sh 
facts  in  the  order  ol 
confining  ourselves 
cannot  be  disputed. 

On  the  ?lh  of  A 
tration  of  Lord  Mel 
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•n,  Lord  Stanley^  and  Sir 
iardingCy  in  whose  presence 
re-announced  his  intentions. 
I  Sir  Robert  Peel  proceeded 
-sday  to  submit  to  her  Majesty 
98  of  certain  persons  who  were 
part  of  his  proposed  Adminis- 
an  obstacle  unexpectedly  oo- 
m  the  very  point  as  to  whicb^ 
s  erroneously  attributing  to 
is  own  delicacy  of  feeling,  he 
anticipated  that  any  difficulty 
ise.  The  impressions  of  Sir 
Peel  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
I  made  by  him  to  the  QueeOy 
l^ard  to  the  formation  of  the 
Id,  are  conveyed  in  his  letter 
May^  addressed  to  her  Majes- 
ning  into  her  hands  the  com- 
to  form  a  government,  in 
le  recapitulates  his  view  of 
d -taken  place  on  Thursday. 
)8tance  of  that  letter  will  be 
tls  quoted.  In  the  mean  time^ 
be  noticed  merely,  that  Sir 
Peel  disclaims  having  pro- 
iT  thought  of  proposing,  the 
from  any  offices  under  the 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber; 
iren  as  to  these,  following  out 
V  which  he  had  already  an- 
,  that  it  was  only  in  the  case 
ladies  who  were  closely  re- 
his  political  opponents  that 
age  would  be  necessary,  he 
propose  a  general  removal, 
that  "  some  changes  "  should 
( in  that  department, 
mpression  on  the  mind  of  her 
is  stated  to  have  been  difier- 
n  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
le  explanation  of  Lord  John 
it  is  not  easy  to  gather  what 
esty  understood  to  be  the  na- 
Sir  Robert  8  proposal ;  whe- 
embraced  a  total  or  only  a 
change  in  the  appointments 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber. 
le  later  explanations,  however, 
Melbourne,  which  were  evi- 
ntended  as  supplementary  to 
r  Lord  John  Russell,  and  as 
p  any  deficiencies  in  the  state- 
his  colleague  in  the  House  of 
ns,  we  are  informed  that, 
ammoned  by  the  Queen  on 
ijr  he  was  given  to  under- 
y  her  Majesty,  that,  at  the 
F  the  audience  of  that  day, 
ght  Honourable  Baronet  made 
sal  that  he  should  have  tiie 
f  dismissing  the  ladies  of  her 


Majesty's  housiehold,  not'  ttattngr  to 
what  extant  he  would  exorcise  that 
power— not  stating  how  many,  or 
whom.  It  was  his  intention  to  propose 
to  remove— but  asking  the  power  of 
dismissing  the  ladies  of  the  household, 
and  Reaving  unquestionably  upon  her 
Maje8ty*s  mind  a  very  strong  Hnpres- 
sion  that  it  was  intended  to  employ 
that  power  to  a  verjf  great  extent^to 
such  an  extent^  certdnly^  as  to  remove 
all  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  as 
well  as  some  of  those  JiUing  an  inferior 
situation  in  the  househakU**  That  the 
impressioa  thus  formed  by  her  Ma- 
jesty was  aa  errooeouB  ono!,  and  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  never  did  propose*  or 
mean  to  propose*  the  dismissal  of  aU 
the  ladies  of  the  bedefaamber,  and  far 
less  of  any  of  those  filliog  inferior 
effiees,  wfaieh  is  otherwise  plain  from 
the  announcement  of  his  intentions  on 
Wednewday  night  to  his  intended  c<^ 
leagues,  is  distinctly  aidmitted  by  Lord 
Mdbonme;  fbrheproceeds: — **  Such, 
my  Lords,  was  the  Impression  on  lier 
Majesty's  mfnd — an  impression  widdi, 
from  wkat  has  since  transpired,  is  evi- 
dentfy  erronious.  No  doubt  such  an 
impression  was  a  mistaken  one.  The 
Right  Honourable  Baronet  has  dls-. 
tinctly  stated  that  he  haJ  no  such  io^ 
tention,  and  there  cannot  be  tie  slight" 
est  doubt  upon  the  point,"  Upon  this 
impression,  however,  thus  commuiu* 
cated  by  her  Msjesty,  and  now  admit- 
ted  to  be  erroneous.  Lord  Melbonme 
proceeded  to  act.  Coneeiving,  as  he 
says,  the  question  to  be  <mm  too  im- 
portant for  himseif  alone  to  deeide,  he 
Immediately  summoned  tils  ooUeagnes ; 
and  the  result  of  their  eonsnltation 
was,  that  they  •«  advised  her  Mijeety 
to  return  to  the  Eight  Honourable 
Baronet  the  fdlowing  letter :" — 

«  Buckiogfaam  PahMM,  May  10,  1830. 
"  The  Queen  having  eoatidered  the  pro- 
posal made  to  her  yesterday  by  Sir  Robert 
Pee],  to  remove  the  ladies  of  her  bedcham- 
ber, cannot  consent  to  adopt  •  eonrse  which 
she  conceives  to  bo  cAitrary  to  nsage,and 
which  n  repognant  to  her  feelugs.*' 

In  answer  to  this  cbmmunication» 
Sir  Robert  Peel  respectfoiljr  resigned 
into  her  Majesty's  hands  the  autboiltjr 
to  form  a  ministry.  In  his  letter  be 
thus  explains  what  he  had  meant  tp 
propose,  and  what  he  conceived  be 
had  proposed  to  her  M^eety  tbe  4ii]r 
befon^— 


tff 


In  4m  ImsffvifiriHMiifbkii  year 
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jetty  bononred  Sir  Robtrt  PmI  yetterdaj  present  Miniitry ;  for  the  podtion  nov 

morning,  after  hehad  nibmitted  to  your  Ma-  taken  by  them>  and  the  adyice  tender- 

jettjr  the  names  of  thoM  wbom  be  proposed  to  ed  bj  them  to  her  Biajeat  j,  wa8»  that 

recommend  to  your  Majetty  for  tbe  prind-  even   as   thus   limited,    her    Mjyeity 

pal  ezecutire  appointmenta,  be  mentioned  to  ought  not  to  concede  the  point,  and 

your  Bilajeatybia  earneatwiab  to  be  enabled,  ^|^(  qq  change  of  any    kind  in  tbs 

with  your  Migeaty'atanction,  so  to  constitute  female  appointments  connected  with 

your  Majesty's  bousebold,  tbatyour  M^esty'a  ^^  household,  COuld  reaaonably  haft 

confidenualaerwnta  might  hare  tbe  adrantoge  y^^  demanded  by   Sir  Robert  PeeL 

of  a  pubUc  demonstration  of  your  Rl^esty  a  jj^^    M^esty's  confidential  serrantl, 

full  support  and  confidence;  and  that  at  the  ^             ^^         ^  .^    observed,  were 

«ime  time,  as  far  a.  po.«b  e  conwtently  widi  L^rd  Normanby  and  Lord  Morieth- 

tbat  demonstration  eacAiHArj^^^^  the  wife  of  the  one  and  the  sisters  of 

ment  \n  the  hou$€h6ld  •hcmld  be  tntvrtly  ac"  ,        «*i,«,    i^!„„    ♦u^     ^u            i  j-!a 

eeptabletoyaurMajesty'.perianalfetKng,.  the    otiier    being    the     three     ladld 

••  On  your^Mijwty-.  expresdng  a  desire  againstwhosecontinuance  in  the  house- 
that  the  Earl  of  Uverpool  abould  bold  an  *»old  the  proposiUon  of  Sir  R.  Peel 
office  in  the  household,  Sir  Robert  Peel  ▼«»  probably  directed — after  consult- 
requested  your  Migesty's  permission  at  once  ing  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  letter  of  the 
to  offer  to  Lord  Liverpool  the  office  of  Lord  10th  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet, 
Steirard,  or  any  other  which  he  might  prefer,  came  to  the  conclusion  which  they  hate 

'*  Sir  Robert  Peel  then  obaerved,  that  recorded  in  a  minute,  that  while  tbe 
he  should  hxy  every  wish  to  apply  a  simi-  great  offices  of  court  and  situations  of 
lar  principle  to  tbe  chief  appointments  the  household  should  be  included  b 
which  are  filled  by  the  ladUe  of  your  Ma*  the  political  arrangements  consequent 
je»<y*f  AowcAo/rf;  upon  which  your  Majeaty  upon  a  change  of  administration, 
waa  pleased  to  remark,  that  you  muat  «<  they  are  not  of  opinion  that  a  sind- 
reaerve  tbe  whole  of  these  appointmenta,  j^,  principle  should  be  applied  or  el- 
and that  it  waa  your  Majesty's  pleasure  ^^^^^  to  the  offices  htid  by  tadiei  m 
that  the  whole  abould  conUnue  aa  at  pre-  ^^  Mojeshft  househoUL-*     And  thst 

■•"hrr^  ^l"^r^w  T\      «    .K.-  *  this  principle  was  held  broadly,  and 

«  The  Duke  of  WeUington,  in  the  inter-  .     ^f^^J"^           y     ^^  ^^  J\  ^ 

view  to  which  your  Majesty  aubaequently  ,                *       *  *  i                   '"'6"*\!r 

•dmittedhim,under.toodaUotbatthUw-  change  as  to  a  total  one.  appears  stiU 

your  Majeaty*.  determination,  and  con-  ^T^  5*^';^^^/'^°'  the  obaerratioiis 

curred  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  opinion  <*f  Lord  Melboiirae:  "  We  so  entirely 

that,  conaidering  tbe  great  difficultiea  of  agree  With  her  Majesty  that  it  is  w- 

the  present  crisis,  and  the  expediency  of  expedient  to  applythe  principle  that 

making  every  effort  in  the  first  instance  to  the  ladies  of  her  Majesty*s  household 

conduct  the  public  buniness  of  tbe  country  should  be  removedj  that  aUor  any  pari 

with  the  aid  of  the  present  Parliament,  It  of  them  should  be  removed,  in  conse- 

was  essential  to  the  auccesa  of  the  com-  quence  of  changes  in  the  adminbtra- 

miaaion  with  which  your  Majeaty  had  tion,  that  we  hare  come  to  the  deter- 

honoured  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  he  should  mination  to  support  her  Majesty  on 

have  that  public  proof  of  your  Majesty's  the  present  occasion." 

entire    support    and   confidence,    which  Such  then  is  the  footing  on  which 

would  be  afforded  by  the  permiaaion  to  the  administration  have  resumed  of- 

make   eame  changee  in  that  pari  of  yowr  fige  ;  the  approbation  of  the  principle, 

Mf^eety'e  lunuehotd,  ^Dhick  your  MajeMiy  that  uo  change  of  any  kind  among  lie 

rtso/rerf     on     maintatnmy    mthout     amy  ^^^^    ^f    j,er    Mljesty's    household, 

**'"'^**  however  closely  connected  with  the 

Thus,  on  Friday,  all  doubt  as  to  the  members  of  tM  former  Administra- 

extent  of  the  demand  made  by  Sir  tion,  was  to  be  permitted.  They  have 

Robert  Peel  was  at  an  end.     It  could  made  this  principle  thmr  own,  and 

no  longer  be  pretended  that  he  stipu-  have  taken  on  themselTea,  as  Lord 

lated  for  a  general  removal  of  all  the  John  Russell  expresses  it,  the  consti- 

ladies  of  the  bedchamber.     His  mean-  tutional  responsibility  of  advising  the 

ing,  as  explained  by  himself,  was  evi-  Queen  to  act  upon  it.     They  resume 

dent :  He  asked  only  the  removal  of  office  admittedly  on  no  ground  of  a 

those,  who,  from  their  close  connec-  restoration  of  public  confidence,  but 

tion  with  the  displaced  Ministry,  he  on  the  ground  tnatan  unusual  and  im- 

had  expected  voluntarily  to   resign  proper  demand  was  made  by  Sir  Ro- 

tbeir  offices.    This  wa^,  accordingly »  bert  Peel,  with  which  they,  tbe  parties 
the  meaning  put  upon  \i\s IcVXct  \)y  Vti<^   nvVo  ii«t^\»\Ms&it^ Vl  that  radatane^^ 
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her  Majesty  not  to  comply,  our  own  upoa  Umm  traniaotioni^  or 

s  resolation  to  resume  the  con-  on   the  eonstitntiontl   prhow^ple  in- 

affairs,  which  they  hare  ad-  TolTod  in  themi  let  na  listen  for  a  few 

they  were  incapahle  of  con-  minutee  to  the  footing  on  which  Sir 

:  with  advantage  to  the  coun-  Robert  Peel»  in  his  explanation  to  die 

ley   claim  the  credit  of  the  House  of  Commonst  has  rmted  the 

gallantry.  ^  It  is  represented  vindication  ofhis  conduct  in  deelhdngt 

noble  Premier  almost  as  an  act  in  such  circumstances^  to  proceed  with 

ic  devotion  on  the  part  of  him-  the  commission  intrusted  to  him.   Let 

I  his  colleagues : —  any  man  diTcst  himsdf  ever  so  little 

rill  not  use  the  harsh  expression  of  polidcal  prgndice«  and  ask  his  own 

esigned  my  office  because  I  was  understanding,  whether  the   appeal 

aed  by  my  supporters ;  but  be-  thus  made  to  it  can  possibly  be  re* 

here  had^  as  I  conceived,  arisen  sisted  :— 

{t  my  supporters  that  amount  ''  Sir,  I  did  decline  to  undertake 

rence  in  opinion  which  led  me  the  duty  of  forming  an  administra^ 

ose  that  I  could  no  longer  toith  tion  on  the  understanding  that  Htm 

to  mi/self,  or  advantage  to  the  whole  of  these  appointments  should* 

;  conduct  the  affairs  of  govern-  without  excepdon*  be  continued.  But 

and  1  now,  my  Lords,  frankly  I  did  so  on  public  prindplesy  and  firom 

that  I  resume  office  unequivo-  a  sincere  belief  that  it  was  impossible 

id  solely  for  this  reason — that  for  me  to  encounter  the  diffictuties  by 

lot  abandon  my  Sovereign  in  a  which  I  was  encompassed  in  attempt- 

n  of  difficulty  and  distress,  and  ing  to  conduct  pnbuc  afPsirSy  unless  I 

lly  when  a  demand  is  made  h^  the  fullest  and  most  unequivocal 

er  Majesty  with  which  I  think  proof  that  I  possessed  the  confidence 

^ht  not  to  comply.*'  of  her  Majesty.     It  appeared  to  me 

while  the  Melbourne  Ministry  that  there  never  was  a  period  when 

to  support  the  Queen's  resolu-  the  demonstration  of  that  entire  con- 

r  rather  to  justify  their  own  fidence  was  more  absolutely  necessary 

that    no    change    whatever  for  a  minister.      The  duties  of  tne 

bo  permitted  to  be  made  in  the  office  of  a  prime  minister  are,  I  con- 

leld  by  ladies  in  the  household,  ceive,  the  most  arduous  and  the  most 

ves  observation^  that  even  after  important  that  anv  human  being  can 

ter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  Fri-  be  cidled  on  to  discharge.     It  is  the 

plaining  the  limited  nature  of  greatest  trust,  almost  without  excep. 

1  expectations,  the  followers  of  tion,  in  the  civilized  world>  which  can 

3lbouroe  Ministry  throughout  be  devolved  upon  any  individual.  Sir^ 

ntry  raised  a  universal  cry  that  I  was  ready  to  undertake  the  perform- 

bert  Peel  had  demanded  an  en-  ance  of  those  duties ;  but  could  I  look 

noval  of  the  whole  ladies  con-  around  me  at  the  present  condition  of 

with  the  Court,  without  refer-  public  affairs — could  I  look  around 

)  their  political  position,  and  me,  and  not  see  that  it  was  my  abeo^ 

t  regard  to  the  personal  predi-  lute  duty  to  this  cawUry,  and  ainme  att 

i  and  early  friendships  of  her  to  her  ifafestyf  to  require  that  every 

y.     The  utmost  violence  of  the  aid  that  could  be  given  me  should  be 

press,  or  of  private  agitators,  given  ?     What   were   the   questions 

m  directed  against  Sir  Robert  which  would  immediately  press  for 

)n  the  footing  that  he  had  so  my    consideration  ?      The  state   of 

-a  supposition  which  must  have  India  —  the  state  of  Jamaica  —  the 

ountenanced  by  the  Ministry,  state  of  Canada — ^wo^  all  reqidre  niT 

3ast  was  never  contradicted  by  immediate  con^deratlen ;    and  with 

although,  whatever  might  have  respect  to  some  of  them*  perha 

leir  original  impressions,  as  to  proposal  of  legislative  measures.         » 

we  are  extremely  sceptical,  they  I  considered  me  internal  state  of  i     i 

ave  been  perfectly  aware,  from  country— I  saw  insnrreeti       in  i 

:er  of  Friday,  that  no  such  pro-  provinces^-I  saw  the  1          of 

n  had  been  made,  and  that  the  noble  lord  opposite  (L     i  «i<       1 

•n  at  issue  must  be  debated  on  seU}  inviting  the  re^M        le  ] 

iffercnt  and  much  more  dispu-  the  population  of  this  e         v  to  lona 

round.  tiiemselves  into  armea  « 

>ro  offering  any  comments  of  redsting  ontrage.    Int       j 
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ordinary  duties  devolting  upon  a  prime  coufcss  to  you>  without  reserve  and 
minister,  there  are  therefore  circum-  without  hebitation,    that   it  appeared 
stances  which  render  that  position  at  to  me  that  if  the  chief  offices  of  thi 
the  present  moment  peculiarly  oneroiui  Queen^s  household  were  to  be  held  bj 
and  arduous.     Sir,  1  had  a  strong  im-  the  immediate  relatives  of  those  nu- 
prossion  that  it  was  my  duty  to  make  nisters  whom  I  displaced — the  reU- 
every  eftt)rt  to  conduct  public  affairs  tives  of  my  rivals  fur  poiitiuai  power 
through  the  intervention  of  the  pre-  — it  did  appear  to  me  that  I  nerer 
sent  Parliament.     I  did  not  think  it  could  impress  the  country  with  tht 
was  desirable  to  follow  the  course  taken  conviction  that  1>  as  a  luiiii&ten  ▼>< 
in  1634,  and  commence  the  go  vfcmuient  possessed  of    the    entire    contidencc 
by  a  dissolution.     After  the  frequent  of    my    Sovereign.       Sir«    let    ms 
disiiolutions    that  have   taken   place,  take  that  particular  question  on  which 
and  the  balanced  state  of  parties,  it  my  chief  difficulty  would  arise.    Who 
was  my  deep  conviction  that  it  was  can  conceal  from  himself   that  my 
my  duty  to  make  every  effort  in  the  difficulties   were   not    Canada — that 
iirst  instance  to  conduct  public  affairs  my  difficulties  were   not    Jamaica- 
through  the  intervention  of  the  present  that    my    difficulties   were    Ireland? 
Parliament.     But  what  is  my  condi-  I  admit  it,  sir,  fully.     But  what  were 
tion  in  the   present   Parliament?     I  the  facts?      I,  undertaking   to  be  a 
should  begin  the  government  in  a  mi-  minister  of  the  crown,  and  wishing  to 
nority.  I  did  not  shrink  from  the  con-  carry  on  public  affairs  through  the 
sciousncss  of  such  a  state  of  things,  intervendon  of  the  present  House  of 
But,  if  I  were  insensible  to  the  im-  Commons,  in  order  that  I  migltt  ez- 
portance  of  the  crisis — to  the  difficul-  empt  the  country  from  the  agitation 
ties  that  I  or  any  minister  must  have  and  possibly  the  peril  of  a  disaolution 
to  contend  with — could    I  overlook  — I,  upon  that  very  question  of  Ire- 
this  important  fact,  that  in  the  House  land,  should  have  b^gun  iu  a  minority 
of  Commons  1  should  not  commence  of  upwards  of  twenty.     A  majority  of 
commanding  a  majority  ?    Sir,  if  then  twenty-two  had  decided  in  favour  of 
I  began  the  adminbtration  of  public  the  policy  of  the  Irish  government. 
affairs  without  the  confidence  of  the  The  chief  members  of  the   Irish  go- 
House  of  Commons,  could  I  ask  for  vernment,  whose  policy  was  so  ap- 
less  than  that  I  should  have  the  de-  proved  of,  were  the  Marquis  of  Nor- 
monstration  of  the  entire  and  unquali-  manby,  and  the  noble  lord  opposite* 
lied  confidence  of  my  sovereign  ?  Her  the  member  for  Yorkshire.     I'he  two 
Majesty's   ministers   retired   on    the  chief  offices  in  the  household  are  held 
question  of  Jamaica,  being  in  a  majo-  by  the  sister  of  the  noble  lord,  and  by 
rity  of  five.    I  should  have  had  to  un-  the  wife  of  the  noble  marquis.     Let 
dertake  the  settlement  of  the  Jamaica  me  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to 
question  being  in  a  minority  of  five,  say  a  word  not  fraught  with  respect 
and  that  minority  consisting  of  ten  towards  those  two  ladies,  who  cast  a 
;rentlemen  on  whose  support  I  could  lustre  on  the  society  in  which  they 
not  calculate  probably  on  any  other  move,  less  by  their  rank  than  by  their 
question  which  I  should  have  occasion  virtues  ;  but  still  tliey  stand  in  the 
to  bring  before  the  House.     The  first  situation  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  two 
conflict  I  should  have  to  tight  would  members  of  the   government  whoso 
have  been  on  the  election  of  a  Speaker,  policy  was  approved  by  thu  House. 
On  the  very  first  day  tliat  I  took  my  Now,  I  ask  any  man  in  the   House 
seat  as  minhiter  of  this  great  country  whether  it  is   possible  that  I  could 
and  member  of  the  House  of  Com-  safely  undertake  the  conduct   of  an 
mens,  I  should  have  to  risk,  perhaps,  administration  and  the  management 
the  fate  of  government,  or  the  ques-  of  the  Irish  affairs  in  thii  house,  ooo- 
tion  of  dissolution,  upon  thu  choice  of  senting  previously  that  the  whole  of 
a  Speaker.     Sir,  1  say  that  all  these  the  ladies  now  forming  the  household 
considerations  impressed  me  with  the  of  her   Majesty  should   continue  in 
clearest  conviction  that  it  would  be  those  situations  ?     Sir,  the  policy  of 
a  public  duty  on  my  part — an  indispen-  these  things  depends  not  upon  preoe- 
Mible  public  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  dent — not  upon  what  has  been  done  in 
Qaeen — to  seek  for  every  possible  ile-  former  times ;  it  mainly  depends  upon 
monatration  that  I  possessed  Yiat  VUl-  s^  ^QTi%v&ftt«x\QU  of  the  preaent  crisis. 
J9aty*B  entire  oonftdaiice.     AiuiYdA  The  hmMshold  Kaa  wm  mwiwiit/  a 
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political  character^  and  that  on  account     hope  of  support  in  the  present  House 
of  the  nature  of  the    appointments     of  Commons;  being  perfectly  pre- 

which  have  been  made  by  her  Ma-  pared,  on  the  failure  of  my  attempt  in 

jesty*s  present  Government.    I  do  not  the  present  House  of  Commons  to  go- 

complaln  of  it :  it  may  have  been  a  vcm,  to  advise  her  Majesty  to  resort 

wise  policy  to  place  in  the  chief  offices  to  the  only  alternative  whioh  might 

of  the  household,  ladles  closely  con-  present  itself  to  enable  me  to  mcJn- 

nected  with  the  members  of  the  Ad-  tain  my  post.     But  if  the  agreement, 

miniistration  ;   but  observe  that   this  if  the  understanding,  upon  which  I  was 

change    does    seriously   tend  to  the  to  enter  upon  office  was,  that  I  should 

public  embarrassment  of  the  succes-  encounter  all  those  difficulties — that 

sors  of  Ministers,  if  these  ladies  con-  the  ladies  of  those  who  preceded  me, 

tinue  in  their  present  situations.    I  do  of  those  with  whom  I  was  to  be  in 

not  say  that  there  would  be  the  slight-  daily  conflict,  were  to  be  in  immediate 

est  use  made  of  unfair  means ;  I  might  contact  with  the  (^ueen ;  and,  consider- 

be  confident  that  these  ladies  would  ing  the  political  character  given  to  the 

confine  themselves  to  the    duties  of  household,  that  I  was  to  acquiesce  in 

their  proper  situations  ;  but  observe,  that  selection — there  was  iomeihing 

that  is  not  the  question.  That  remark  stronger  than  personal  considerations 

will  apply  equally  to  the  lords  of  the  which  urged  nie  to  decline  the  honour 

bedchamber ;  for  the  presumption  is,  thus   tendered  to  me.     Though  the 

that  they  do  not  interfere  with  public  public  would  lose  nothing  by  my  aban- 

duticd.    But  the  question  is,  would  it  be  donment — though  the  public  would, 

considered  by  the  public  that  a  minister  perhaps,  lose  nothing  by  my  eternal 

had  the  confidence  of  the  crown  when  seclusion  from  power — yet  the  public 

the  relatives  of  his  immediate  political  would  lose,  and  I  should  be  abandon- 

oppouents  held  the  highest  offices  about  ing  my  duty  to  myself,  to  the  country, 

the  person  of  the  sovereign  ?    My  im-  and,  above  all,  to  the  Queen,  if  I  con- 

pression  decidedly  was,  that  I  should  sented  to  hold  power,  permitting,  as 

not  appear  in  that  situation  to  the  an  understanding  on  my  acceptance  of 

country,  and  upon  that  impression  I  office,  that  the  ladies  connected  with 

acted.     Who  were  my  political  oppo-  my  warmest  political  opponents  should 

ncnts?  Why,  ofthe  two  I  have  named,  continue  to  retain  household  offices, 

one,  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  was  There  was  something  that  told  me  that 

publicly  stated  to  be  a  candidate  for  I  must  not  undertake  the  office  of  mi- 

the  very  same  office  which  it  was  pro-  nister  of  this  great  country  on  such  a 

posed  I  should  fill.     The  noble  lord  condition.     Sir,  I  have  attempted  to 

nas  been  designated  as  the  leader  of  give  this  explanation  in  as  fair  and  un- 

the  House  of  Peers  ;  I  know  not  why  exceptionable  a  manner  as  I  can  ;  and 

his  talents  might  not  justify  his  ap-  I  owe  it  to  truth  to  state,  that  inter- 

pointment  in  case  of  the  retirement  of  vening  reflection  has  only  confirmed 

his  predecessor.      But  this  was  the  my  previous  impression." 
fact ;  and  I  ask  you  to  go  back  to       No  man,  we  are  convinced,  whatever 

other  times — take  Pitt,  or  Fox,  or  any  may  be  his  political  oreed,  can  read  the 

other  minister — and  answer  for  your-  address  which  we  have  now  quoted, 

selves  this  question :  shall  you,  enter-  without  the  highest  admiration  and 

ing  on  so  grave  a  contest — shall  you  sympathy    for    the    honourable    and 

be  minister  —  but  shall  the  wife  of  high-minded    principles    of   conduct 

your  political  opponent  hold  an  office  which  it  expresses — no  man,  at  least, 

which  will  place  her  in  immediate  in  whose  breast  the  poison  of  envy 

connexion  with  the  sovereign  ?    I  fdt  does  not  convert  his  rising  adzpipatlon 

it  was  impossible  that  I  could  contend  into  rancorous  hatred. 
suceessfuUy  with  the  difficulties  that        The  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  Is 

encircled  me,  unless  I  had  that  proof  all  that  it  ought  to  be:  it  contains  a 

of  the  entire  confidence  of  her  Msjesty.  plain  statement  of  facts,  and  a  dear 

As  I  stated  before,  I  began  without  i^xposition  of  hb  feelings,  leaving  it 

the  certainty  of  commanding  a  mi\{o-  to  the  minds  of  his  audience  to  form 

rity  of  the  House  of  Commons.     I  be-  thdr  own  Jndsment  on  his  conduct.  It 

gan,  having  only  to  rely  upon  an  was  not  for  him,  in  the  position  In 

appeal  to   their  good   sense,    upon  wldcfa  he  stood,  to  enter  on  a^  argu- 

an  appeal  to   thdr  forbearance — ^to  mentativeconiro^rem«tR\x^\K;|^v«^ 

their  political  forbearanoe— fbr  the  dogmas  of  go^verniiMiiA^  ot  \2C^  «&si&- 
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to  condact  the  government  Tfith  ad- 
Tantage^  cither  to  the  country  or  the 
crown.      It  is  needless  to  say  that 
every  such  resignation  must  be  assum- 
ed to  be  a  necessary  step ;  and  that  no 
ministry  can,  without  folly  or  guilt, 
resign   without    necessity    the    trust 
which  they  have  undertaken,  more 
particularly  on  a  sudden  notice,  and 
in  a  critical  condition  of  public  affairs. 
The  dembe  of  the  Melbourne  Cabinet 
became  in  this  manner  necessary,  and 
in  this  manner  took  place ;  when,  of 
course,  it  lay  with  her  Majesty  to  en- 
trust the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet 
to  such  person  as  she  might  think 
deserving  of  the  confidence  due  to  a 
first  minister.     For  whom  did  she 
send— for  whom  was  she  advised  to 
send  by    Lord    Melbourne  himself? 
For   the  Duke  of   Wellington,  the 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
the  House  of  Lords.^    By  that  illua- 
trious  person  she  was  advised  to  send 
for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  leader  of  the 
same  party   in   the   House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  the  advice  sO  given  was 
accepted.     Sir  Robert  Peel  was  sent 
for  and  intrusted  with  the  task  ;  a 
task  at  all  times  important,  and  at  the 
present  time  peculiarly  arduous  and 
responsible,     if  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
to  accept  the  trust  devolved  upon  him, 
it  was  his  duty,  not  to  his  own  per- 
sonal feelings,   but    to    the  country 
which    ho    was    to    govern,   to    the 
Crown   whicli   he   was  to  serve,  to 
make  his  ministry  as  powerful   and 
efficient    as    the    constitution  would 
permit  him.     We  have  seen  enough 
of  the  mischiefs  and  miseries  of  weak- 
ness and  vacillation,  to  teach  us  that 
what  the  country  wanted  was  a  stable 
and  steady  government ;  and  no  states- 
man was  bound  or  entitled  (for  in  this 
matter  right   and  obligation  go  to- 
gether) to  omit  any  legitimate  pre- 
caution to  ascertain    and  to  demon- 
strate that  ho  was  possessed  of  as  much 
of  the  royal  confidence,  and  secure  of 
as  much  of  the  royal  support,  as  would 
enable  him,  without  doubt  or  difficulty 
on  that  head,  to  make  a  trial  of  hiiB 
principles  and  plans. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  arrangements^ 
beyond  those  of  the  Cabinet  itself^  a 
minister  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  situa- 
tion would  naturally  contemplate.  At 
first  sight,  it  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  all,  that,  in  reference  to  the  ladies 
of  the  household,  every  thing  would 
adjust  itself  as  a  matter  of  coiiiie> 


and  nothing  but  sad  experience  could 
have  eonvinoed  us  that  a  difficulty 
was  possible,  such  as  that  which  has 
arisen.  On  the  one  hand,  no  man 
who  could  ever  be  supposed  worthy 
of  the  situation  of  minister,  would 
trouble  his  head  about  mere  maids  of 
honour,  or  think  of  interfering  as  to 
mere  personal  friends.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  of  honourable  feel- 
ings, or  with  a  sense  of  common  de- 
cency, could  dream  that  such  persons 
as  Ladv  Normanby  or  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  would  either  be  expected 
to  remain,  or  would  submit  to  do  so, 
if  they  were  requested.  There  never 
was  an  instance  in  which  the  ques- 
tions that  could  arise  as  to  the  house- 
hold were  likely  a  priori  to  create  so 
little  dispute.  One  part  of  the  case 
was  so  clear,  and  the  other  so  trivial, 
that  nothing  but  the  most  perverse  in- 
genuity, or  the  most  desperate  intrigue, 
could  excite  the  slightest  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

Take  the  instance  of  Lady  Nor- 
manby as  a  test  of  the  principle :  will 
any  human  being  on  the  outer  side  of 
a  lunatic  asylum  pretend  to  entertain  a 
doubt  that  SirRobert  Peel's  expectation 
of  her  removal  was  not  only  reasonable 
and  just,  but  that  a  permission  for 
her  to  remain  under  his  administra- 
tion would  have  been  an  act  either  of 
the  merest  folly  or  the  basest  mean- 
ness? The  wife  of  the  ex- Colonial 
Secretary,  whose  Jamaica  scheme  had 
been  the  occasion  of  the  change ! — the 
wife  of  the  ex-ex-Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  whose  government  had  been 
the  object  of  an  alleged  attack  but  a 
fortnight  before,  and  was  still  the  sub- 
ject of  a  searching  scrutiny ! — the  wife 
of  a  rival  aspirant  to  the  very  office 
of  prime  minister ! — this  lady  to  seek 
or  to  consent  to  remain  a  real  or  sus- 

Eected  spy  on  the  proceedings  of  a 
ostile  administration,  was  scarcely 
credible ;  but  if  such  want  of  delicacy, 
such  utter  degradation  on  her  part, 
or  rather,  let  us  say  in  justice  to  her, 
on  the  part  of  her  husband,  was  a  pos- 
sible thing,  it  was  an  additional  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  bo  suffered  to 
take  place.  Almost  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  sisters  of  Loid 
MorpeUi.  The  very  idea  of  such 
ladies  continuing  about  court,  not 
as  friends  or  visitors,  but  as  official 
persons,  in  privileged,  and  indeed 
compulsory  Jittendance  on  the  Qneen*s 
p«non^  was  vtteiljabinrdt ) 
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tiallj  incompatible  with  the  formation  regnant,  may  become  a  source  of  weak- 

of  a  ministry  formed  on  the  very  dis-  ness  and  embarrassment  to  the  admi- 

placement  of  the  political  party  to  nistration  intrusted  with  the  govern- 

whom  those  ladies  were  so  cloiely  al»  mont  of  the  country  ?     2df  Jf  so,  is  a 

lied,  and  by  whom, bo  it  observed,  they  minister  entitled  to  expect,  and  entitled 

had  boon  appointed  to  their  situations,  to  decline  otfice  if  ho  does  not  receive. 

Can  any  man  say  that  Sir  Hubert  that  degree  of  control  over  the  house- 
Peel  was  not  entitled  to  expect  that  hold  which  will  remove  the  sources  of 
those  ladies  would  cease  to  hold  office  wual^uess  and  emburrassment  t hence 
if  he  was  to  be  prime  minister  ?  He  arising  ?  Wo  believe  there  Is  uo  one 
was  entitled  to  expect  it  as  a  test  of  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  the  tir^t  of 
confidence ;  he  was  entitled  to  de-  these  ([uestions  must  be  answered  in 
mand  it  as  a  source  of  strength.  It  the  affirmative ;  and  if  this  be  dune, 
was  not,  perhaps,  necessary  that  the  the  same  must  follow  by  uccossary  in- 
Queen  should  confide  at  all  in  Sir  ference  as  to  the  second.  We  believe 
Robert  Peel.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  we  might  go  further,  aud  say  that 
necessary  that  she  should  call  in  the  every  minister  is  responsible  for  the 
aid  of  the  Conservative  party.  But  whole  officers  that  he  cither  appoints 
it  was  impossible,  if  she  had  not  been  or  allows  to  remain  about  the  sove- 
badly  and  basely  advisedythat  she  should  reign's  court.  Wo  cannot  eniertain 
confide  in  him  to  the  effect  of  making  a  doubt  that  the  minister  who  would 
him  her  minister,  without  confiding  in  either  place  or  permit  improper  per- 
him  to  the  full  exten t  which  th at charac-  sons  to  remain  about  the  Quecn-reg- 
ter  reasonably  required;  it  was  im-  nant,  especially  whon  that  (jiieen  is 
possible  that  she  should  continue  to  young  and  inexperienced,  wuuld  be 
appeal  to  the  Conservative  party  to  directly  responsible  for  his  conduct.  It 
form  a  government,  unless  she  was  is  not  necessary  to  argue  the  ea2»o  here 
resolved  to  give  them  fair  play  against  on  that  footing ;  but  the  supposition 
their  self-displaced  opponents.  The  brings  out  the  principle,  and  the  exist- 
continuance  of  such  appointments  in  ence  of  a  responsibility,  in  any  such 
the  household  was  a  manifest  contra-  cases,  implies  a  right  of  control  in  adl. 
diction  to  the  oourse  which  her  Ma-  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are 
jesty  was,  by  Lord  Melbourne*s  ad-  in  the  slightest  degree  disputing  the 
vice,  pursuing  at  the  time.  If  Ladies  power  of  the  Queen  to  nominate  her 
Normauby,  Sutheriand,  and  Burling-  ministers.  So  far  from  doing  so,  we 
ton,were,  at  all  hazards,  to  remain  about  admit  it  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  place 
court,  no  new  minister  ought  to  have  our  argument  on  that  very  basis.  It 
been  selected,  to  whom  their  continu-  is  perfectly  in  the  Sovereign's  power 
ance  would  be  reasonablv  objection-  to  give  or  withhold  her  confidence  as 
able.  If  a  person  of  Sir  liobert  Peel's  she  pleases.  She  may  appoint  to 
party,  and  in  his  position,  was  to  be  office  whatever  minister  she  prefers, 
chosen  as  minister,  the  removal  of  and  may,  if  so  advised,  make  the  ap- 
those  ladies  was  implied  as  a  sine  qua  pointment  depend  on  the  voices  or 
HOH.  views  of  her  female  attendants,  or  on 

The  proposition  that  we  have  now  any  other  criterion  that  is  most  agree- 

been  maintaining  is    so  self-evident,  able  to  her.  It  lies,  indeed,  with  the  |>eo- 

that  any  direct  contradiction  to  It  has  ])le  to  say  whether  they  will  ratify  the 

scarcely  been  hazarded  by  the  minis-  choice ;  and  between  the  Sovereigirs 

terial  party  in  the    late  discussion,  prerogative  to  appoint    on  the   one 

The  proposition  must  be  considered  hand,  and  the  subject's  privilege  to  dis- 

on  abstract  principles,  and  as  invol-  approve  on  the  other,  the  question  will 

ving  a  general  rule.    It  cannot  be  de-  adjust  itself  in  the  most  advantageous 

eideid  in  one  way  for  a  Whig  admi-  and  satisfactory  manner.    But  what  we 

nistradon,  and  in  another  for  a  Tory  contend  for  is  this  principle,  that  the 

one.     It  cannot  be  one  thing  at  one  Sovereign,  if  she  does  determine  to 

time,  and  another  thing  at  another.  It  appoint  an  individual  as  minister,  must 

involves  two  questions,— -one  of  fact,  give  him  all  the  powers  which  are  ue- 

and  another  of  principle,  both  of  them,  cessary  for  his  acting  without  embar- 

lucklly,  of  very  easy  decision.    1st,  Is  rassment  or  disadvantage,  in  so  fat  as 

it  possible,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  her  court  is  concerned.     If  slie  is  to 

oka,rgietn  oi  th«  female  official  \n  aXr  T«\kOM  coQA!d«0LQe«  she  must  not  do  it 

tmdwf  on  (he  penon  of  &  Queen-  ^7  Vui^'rai>  VaX  wnsK.^  Y^v^fu^  to 
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follow  it  out  to  the  full  and  legitimate  3.  It  is  eontradieted  bjr  the  whole 

extent  to  which,  in  reason  andfaimesiy  eondoot  of  the  parties.     A  demand  by 

it  can  be  urged.     If  that  confidence  is  Sir  R.  Peel  of  the  nature  alleged, 

not  to  be  fully  given,  it  ought  not  be  would  have  beea  harsh  and  extreme, 

offered  at  all.  according  to  any  view  of  the  question. 

The  truth  of  this  prinoiple  is,  in-  Aeeording  to  the  Whig  view,  accord- 
deed,  so  manifest  to  common  sense,  ing  to  the  tone  of  all  their  oigans  and 
that  the  Whig  party  have  found  it  dependents,  itwould  have  been  insult- 
wholly  impossible  to  confine  their  de-  ing  and  despotic.  If  ifuch  an  insulting 
fence  to  such  untenable  ground  asitsdi-  and  despotic  demand  had  been  made, 
reet  and  downright  denial.  They  have  what  would  have  been,  what  perhaps 
tried  to  rouse  the  country  to  take  their  ought  to  have  been,  the  answer? 
part  upon  a  totally  different  footing —  *^  The  proposition  thus  insisted  In  is  so 
on  the  allegation  that  8ir  Robert  Peel  unwarrantable  and  unbecoming,  as  to 
insisted  that  the  whole  ladies  of  the  'make  it  impossible  for  her  Majesty  to 
household  should  be  removed.  It  is  hold  further  communication  with  the 
true  that  this  defence  of  the  minis-  individual  who  made  it.*'  But  this  is 
terial  advice  has  been,  in  appearance,  not  done.  The  proposition,  whatever 
relinquished  by  the  ministerial  lead^  it  was,  was  so  far  entertained  as  to  be- 
ers, and  admitted  tp  rest  on  an  erro-  come  the  subject  of  consultation  and  de- 
neous  impression;  but  it  is  not  yet  liberation  with  the  Cabinet;  and  an  an- 
abandoned  by  the  main  body  of  their  swer  was  returned  by  the  Queen,  upon 
underlings  or  followers,  and  it  be-  advice  given  to  her,  not  breaking  off 
comes  necessary  for  us,  therefore,  not  the  negotiation,  but  merely  adhOTiog 
to  accept  as  a  concession,  but  to  demon-  to  her  own  view,  and  leaving  Sir  Ro- 
strate as  a  proved  fact,  that  it  is,  and  bert  Peel  to  proceed  with  the  task 
ever  was,  wholly  false  and  groundless,  committed  to  him,  if  he  chose  to  do  so. 

The  grave  allegation  to  which  we  under  the  restraint  so  iniposed. 

refer,  rests  exclusively  on  the  autho-  Further,ifl^r  Robert  Peel  had  made 

rity  of  the  Melbourne  Cabinet.     It  is  an  excessive  demand,  but  was  still  to 

contradicted  or  rendered  incredible  by  be  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a 

tlic  folluwing  important  articles  of  evi-  ministry,  the  proper  answer  to  be  re- 

dence : —  turned  to  him  was,  not  an  absolute  re- 

1.  It  is  contradicted  by  the  express  fusal  of  all  that  he  was  supposed  to 
declaration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  have  asked,  but  a  refusal  only  of  that 
he  never  contemplated  any  sweeping  part  of  it  wliich  was  inadmissible,  and 
change  in  the  female  part  of  the  house-  a  concesuon  of  the  remainder.  It 
liold,  or  any  other  control  over  it,  than  should  have  been  said ;  — '*  You  have 
such  as  might  relieve  him  from  ihe  asked  the  dismissal  of  the  whole  house- 
embarrassment  and  humiliation  of  re-  hold ;  that  is  unreasonable,  and  will 
taining  about  the  Queen  the  imme-  not  be  granted.  But,  if  you  are  to  be 
diate  connexions  of  the  ex-ministers,  minister,  you  are  entitled  to  the  re- 
Sir  R.  Peel's  declaration  of  his  inten-  moval  of  the  late  ministers*  near  te- 
tiouiuthis  respect,  is  confirmed  by  the  latlves  ;  that  is  reasonable,  and  you 
concurrence  of  every  one  of  his  poll-  shall  have  it."  Thiswas  not  done;  and 
ileal  frieuds  to  whom  it  was  oommu-  therefore  it  must  be  held  that  no  part 
iiicated.  even  of  Sir  Robert  Ped's  alleged  de- 

2.  It  is  contradicted  by  the  wlude  mand,  or  supposed  demand,  was  deem- 
probabilities  of  the  case.  It  is  most  un-  ed  admissible.  The  objection  was  not 
likely  that  any  minister,  in  the  infancy  to  the  extent  ef  the  deaiand,  but  to  any 
of  his  power,  and  even  while  it  was  demand  whatever  that  touched  the 
scarcely  in  embryo,  would  run  ooun-  female  part  {d  Che  household,  even  In 
ter  to  his  sovereign's  wishes,  by  mak-  its  most  obviously  ebjeotionalde  parts. ' 
ing  a  demand  so  sweepmg,  so  un-  But,  finally,  tiM  question  of  fact 
usual,  and  so  unnecessary.  It  isim-  now  at  iMne,  is  eet  at  reet  by  the  written 
possible,  indeed,  that  her  Majesty  efldsnoe  on  the  eu^eot.  On  the  Me 
could  ever  have  entertained  an  impres-  hand,  the  letter  of  the  Qneen,  tliongh 
sion  of  that  nature,  unless  she  had  worded  by  her  Mlvisers  in  vague  and 
been  induced  to  adopt  it,  both  by  the  somewliat  general  tenM,  Is  a  complete 
strongest  present  persuasions  and  the  proof  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  propoaal 
grossest  previous  calumnies  against  was  not  undemtood  to  go  beyeid 
the  Conservative  leaders  on  the  fMurt  Itidits  of  tk§  bedohamktr,    * 

of  thofle  iLbout  her.  other  htusd.  Aa  lAti«r  nf  fttv  . 
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in  the  peculiarly  delicate  and  novel  from  their  sympathy  and  devotion,  and 

situation  of  having  tendered  an  advice  from  long  acquaintance,  her  Mi^esty 

to  the  Crown  to  this  effect,  that  while  could  look  upon  as  friends.** 
they  were  themselves  to  retire,  their        On  what  grounds,  we  ask,  was  this 

own  wives  and  sbters  were  to  retain  violent  attack  made  upon  Sir  Robert 

place  and  pay,  and  were  to  continue  Peel,  the  party  principally  implicated 

as  channels  of  intrigue,  calculated  from  in  these  proceedings  ?    In  the  position 

the  beginning  to  embarrass,  and  in  the  in  which  Mr  Cowper  stood,  we  cannot 

end  to  supplant,  the  administration  to  suppose  that  he  nad  not  information 

which,  in  the  mean-time,  they  were  from  Lord  Melbourne  as  to  the  facts ; 

forced  to  give  way.  and  either  his  information  must  have 

3.  The  leaders  of  the  Melbourne  been  false,  or  Mr  Cowper  must  have 
party  have  been  guilty  of  no  ordi-  known  of  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  letter  of 
nary  culpability  in  endeavouring  to  Friday,  in  which  the  same  explanation 
fasten  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  charge  of  his  views  is  given  as  that  which  he 
of  usurpation  and  injustice,  which  verbally  submitted  to  Parliament.  If 
they  have  now  indeed  been  forced  to  Mr  Cowper  knew  of  that  letter,  his 
acknowledge  as  groundless,  but  of  opinion  of  the  transactions  that  passed 
which  the  true  nature  was  as  apparent  could  not  afterwards  be  materially 
after  the  receipt  of  Sir  Robert  Peers  changed.  But  let  us  hear  how  he  ex- 
letter  to  the  Queen,  as  after  the  expla*  presses  himself,  after  he  has  heard  in 
nation  which  he  gave  in  Parliament,  debate  the  same  statements  which  he 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  well  must  have  previously  seen  in  writing, 
said  that  they  ought  at  the  first  to  when  he  denounced  the  conduct  of  the 
have  ascertained  the  facts  as  to  which  Tory  leaderin  the  terroswe  have  quoted, 
they  were  to  advise  before  they  gave  On  Wednesday  the  15th  May  he  again 
their  advice.  It  was  plainly,  indeed^  addresses  his  constituents,  informing 
their  duty  to  the  Queen  and  the  conn-  them  of  the  favourable  progress  of  liis 
try  to  see  in  writing  what  Sir  Robert  canvass,  and  thus  expresses  himself  as 
Peel's  demand  truly  was,  before  they  to  the  events  of  which  he  had  previ- 
recommended  its  rejection.  At  aU  ously  spoken : — 
events,  the  letter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  "  The  explanations  which  have 
ought  to  have  undeceived  them,  and  taken  place  in  Parliament  since  my  first 
to  have  prevented  all  the  misrepresen-  address,  and  which  certainly  remove  all 
tation  in  which  they  afterwards  chose  grounds  for  ascribing  any  but  paopEa 
to  indulge.  But  as  on  the  receipt  of  and  ia}ykluoti\eb  to  the  leaders  of  the 
that  letter  they  gave  no  sign  of  sur-  Tory  party  in  their  late  negotiations^ 
prise,  and  advised  no  statement  in  assure  us  of  the  re- establishment  of  the 
answer,  the  presumption  is,  that  from  Whig  Administration,  whose  career 
the  very  first  they  knew  the  precise  of  sound  and  practical  reform,  if  duly 
state  of  the  fact  as  there  set  forth.  supported  by  the  people  of  this  conn* 

The  proceedings  of  the  Hon.  Wil-  try,  will  not  suffer  from  this  momen- 
liam  Cowper  are  an  apt  illustration  tary  interruption  *M  I !  The  logic  of 
of  the  course  which  the  Whigs  have  this  precious  paragraph  is  quite 
pursued.  That  gentleman,  the  nephew  unique ;  it  runs  in  substance  thus :— - 
and  private  secretary  of  Lord  Mel-  "  The  disclosures  which  have  been 
bourne,  having  vacated  his  seat  for  made,  and  which  prove  that  the  lead- 
Hertford  by  accepting  the  office  of  ers  of  the  Tory  party  have  been  gross- 
Commissioner  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  ly  calumniated,  will  have  naturally 
offered  himself  again  to  his  constita-  prepared  yon  for  the  official  restora- 
ents  in  an  address  dated  on  Monday  tion  of  their  calumniators,  who  are 
the  13th  May,  containing  the  follow-  thus  happily  re-established  on  the 
ing  choice  morsel  of  rhetorical  arti-  strength  of  their  own  detected  calum- 
fice : —  nies.*      A  consummation  more  con- 

"  Every  dictate  of  feeling  and  ho-  sistent  with  reason  or  justice  cannot 

nour,  of  loyalty  and  justice,  impel  me  well  be  conceived.     We  know  not  to 

at  all  hazards  to  support  our  Queen  what  considerations  of  prudence  or 

in  her  noble  resistance  to  the  cruel  compulsion  we  owe  this  change  of 

attempt  so  unworthily  madQ  to  wrest  tone ;  but  it  affords  a  pretty  satu&o- 

from  her  Majesty  a  prerogative  hither-  tory  answer  to  the  outcry  of  the  Whig 

to  xmquestioned ;  and  to  usurp  the  press.     Most  people*  h.o^«H«t)^%>u^ 

power  of  dismissing,  at  the  minister's  ucve,  w\\\\>«  ot  o^\i&mi»  ^^c!A\.^^».\AaAF- 

wiJ)>  those  ladies  of  her  courts  whoniy  ueM  ot  t\M  qt^^qda^  ^\m^  ^^  ^^ 
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equalled  by  the  abjectnew  of  the  rc    ago  ;  but  here  tbo  breath  aa  well  » 
cantatton  '*»®  ^™*"*  *^*^  departed,  and  yet,  lo 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  ex-  and  behold  1  we  have  a  wretched  re- 
planations  that  have  been  given,  and  turrection  of  tlie  »ame  dry  and  mar- 
the  direct  and  authoritative  admiasions  rowless  bonct  that,  but  a  week  bcforp, 
which  have  been  made,  that  thoM  ex-  we  saw  consigned  to  the  grave  th:»i 
planations  have  removed  all  ground  had  long  been  yawning  to  receive 
for  impeaching  the  honour  and  loyalty    them. 

of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  friends — of     «» still  round  and  Tound  tbe  ghoftti  of  office 
this  wo  are  lirmly  assured,  and  daily  glide, 

experience  corroborates  our  opinion,     And  haunt  the  placei  where  their  honour 
that  the   same  system    of   falsehood  died.*' 

which  was  at    first  adopted  by  the     jf^  indeed,  which  is  possible,  the  whole 
Whig  party  against  their  opponetits  as     affair  was  a  trick,  we  can  reniemb«'r 
to  these  transactions,  will   continue,     j,o  apter  type  of  their  conduct  than 
according  to  custom,  to  be  pursued  to     ty,e  experiment  of  the  old  gentleman, 
the  last,  and  that  the  calumny  will     ^\^q  put  his  death  into  tne  newspapers 
only  be  the  more  vehemently  reitera-     to  gee  whether  he  would  be  geueraliy 
ted,  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  refuted,     lamented.  The  result  of  the  contrivance 
4.  The  Melbourne  Cabinet  present     j^  i^at  case,  wo  believe,  was  pretty 
the  dignified  and  decorous  appearance     much  the  same  with  what  the  Whi-s 
of  a  ministry  first  resigning  otlife  from     experienced  in  the  fctato  of  public  fecl- 
their  not  possessing  the  confidence  of    jug  during  the  few  days  in  which  thiv 
the  Commons  and  the  country,  and     ^^rc  believed  tu  be /if^'iiiyZ/fcextiiui. 
now  resuming  office  in  a  week's  time,         i^ut,  ridiculous  as  the  present  \h^>\- 
without  one  circumstance  having  oc-     tion  of  the  Whig  administratiuii  is,  it 
curred  to  alter  their  position  in  that     Js  singular  to  find  Lord  Melbuunio  ?i» 
particular,   or    afford   them   a  pros-     insensible  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
poet   of  carrying   their   measures  in     caseiigninst  him,  that,  while  profo^in,,^ 
the   least   degree   more   encouraging     the  most  philosophical  indiflercucv  ti» 
than  before.     They  are  in  office,  by     those  accusations  to  which  he  is  must 
their  own  confession,  without  the  con-     obnoxious,  he  directs  his  whole  effort  • 
fidence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with-    to  the  refutation  of  a  charge  by  whieli 
out  the  confidence  of  the   House  of    ho  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be 
Commons,  without  the  conftdence  of    assailed,  that  of  "running  away  from 
the  nation  at  large.     The  confidence     his  pobt,"  to  whieh,  on  ttie  cnntrary, 
of  the  Queen  they  can  be  said  to  pos-     the  public  admits  that  he  has  always 
80S8  in  no  other  sense  than  in  so  far  as     adhered   with    the    must  dcteriuinc<l 
they  hnve  advised  and  persuaded  her     tenacity,  and  to  which,  afier  a  nii» 
Majesty  to  prefer  the   attendance  of    niontary  anil  reluctant  separation,  he 
their  own  female  relatives  to  the  for-     lu^jj  since  with  such  alacrity  retiirnwl. 
mation  of  a  ministry  able  and  willing         it  is  possible,  however,  and  we  *ay 
to   assume  tlie  government,  and   af-     this  seriously,  that  an  ex])laiiatiou  of 
fonlin;;  the  only  refuge  from  the  im-     Lord  Melbourne's  condiii-t  nny  cxj.-r, 
l>ecilities  and  vacillations  to  which  we     ]^,y^^  miworthy  of  one  wlio  has  been  ».j 
have  hitherto  been  subjected.     This     highly   honoured  by   his  Sovrreijrn''i 
is  indeed  a  proud   position   for  any     confidence,  and  has  been  permitted  by 
party :  it  is  peculiarly  honourable  for     his  country  to  hold  the  ollioe  of  fir.-t 
ono  whieh  professes  its  pro-eminent     Ministerof  the  Crown.   Itis  conceivii- 
attachment  to  popular  and  indepen-     hie  that,  with  all  his  faults.  Lord  Mil- 
dent  principles.  bourne,  who  is  admitted  to  have  recnn:- 

But  tlie  position  of  the  Ministry  is     mended  the  (A^nservativc  party  as  liis 

not   merely  despicable — it  is  ridicu-     successors from   his  eonviction,  we 

hms.     Never  was  the  hacknied  quo*     presume,  that  in  no  other  hands  eoiil  I 

tation  more  laughably  realired —  the  de^tinies  of  Great  nritain  be  saf--, 

«•  The  tiraeii  have  been  — has  consented  to  resume  office  f»ii- 

Tlmt,  when  the  hrajn«  were  out,  the  man     a  time,  in  order  to  shield  the  country 

would  die,  from  the  curse  of  a^  Normanby  or  a 

And  there  an  end ;  hut  nnw  they  riiie  again,      Durham  administration. 
With  twenry  mnrtal  murden  nn  their  ciownv,  HI.   With  nigani  to  the  cffk*ct  of  all 

And  pu*h  u«  from  our  ■tooli.'*  ^e%e  -^tc^ecdlu^s  uyon  the  fate  of  the 

iniM  of  tbb  mintatry  ireto  out  \otib    ^aft^«  ^«V| .  ^*  *»  t«>^  «*«««ita^  ^ 
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shadow  of  a  donl^t.  We  are  not  of  those 
who  think  that  they  will  ten^  to  shake 
the  authority  of  the  CrowD.  The  people 
of  Great  Britain  will  retain  as  firmly 
as  ^Ter  their  devotion  to  the  throne* 
and  their  respect  and  attachment  to 
ltd  present  occupant.  But  they  will 
more  than  ever  hate  and  despise  the 
evil  advisers  who  have  hasarded  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  by  a  pitiful  in- 
trigue about  the  retention  in  place  of 
a  few  bedchamber  women*  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  immediate  fami- 
lies. The  Whigs  have*  indeed*  con* 
trived  by  this  last  affair  to  do  what 
could  scarcely  have  been  thought  pos- 
sible— to  sink  themselves  in  universal 
estimation  still  lower  than  they  wens 
before. 

lf*the  Conservative  party  was  not 
otherwise  in  a  condition  to  govern 
the  country*  it  is  as  well  that  it 
should  be  prevented  by  this  impedi- 
ment from  assuming  office*  as  that  it 
should  have  been  expelled  from  power 
aAer  once  attaining  it.  The  disap- 
pointment it  has  sustained*  is  less  of  a 
disgrace  and  less  of  a  defeat.  If  the 
country  is  not  yet  tired  of  change  an4 
agitation  ;  if  its  eyes  /are  not  yet 
opened  to  the  delusions  of  Whig  liber- 


ality ;  if  it  is  still  contoDt  l^ith  theo^ 
retical  sciolists  and  practical  blunder»> 
erfti  the  Gonsenrative  party  have  no 
right  to  expect*  and  we  have  no  de- 
sire that  they  should  obtain*  officd.  But 
if  the  time  for  them  Is  at  lost  come ;  if  the 
great  inasa  of  the  people  are  disgusted 
with  the  present  state  of  things*  where 
no  oae  is  safs  and  no  one  is  satisfied 
— where  theadyocateis  of  Reform  find 
none  of  the  benefits  of  reform(ition> 
and  the  lovtors  of  stability  feel  all  the 
niischiefs  9i  revolution  {  if  the  de^ 
liberate  and  d^eidjed  preference  of 
an  alMe  and  honest  Administration 
to  the  presfSnfc  rotten  and  rickety 
Cabinet  has  become  a  prevailing  fe«^ 
ipg*  then  th«  aueoees  of  the  Conserra^ 
tive  party  is  but  postponed  for  a 
moment*  and  its  kto  difficulties  wiU 
only  the  wore  ensure  and  confirm  its 
ultimate  triumph  and  ascendency. 
The  date  of  that  desirable  consunamac- 
tion  is*  we  firnsly  bi^eve^  not  far  dis- 
tant; but*  at  all  events*  the  gl«at 
leaders  of  our  party  bavo  for  us  and 
themselves  maintained  the  high  moral 
and  constitutional  position  whidi  be- 
eomes  us*  and  which  b  ail  the  mora 
eonspicnotts  frona  Uie  al^et  degradai^ 
tion  of  our  o[^heotB. 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  spoke 
follows  : — "  In  addressing  you*  my 
Lords,  on  the  present  occasion*  I  shall 
endeavour  to  imitate  the  moderation 
of  a  part  of  what  the  noble  viscount 
has  said  ;  and*  in  doing  so*  I  think 
that  I  shall  pursue  the  course  which  is 
most  becoming  to  my  own  situation* 
most  suitable  to  the  subject  I  have  to 
discuss,  and  most  agreeable  to  the 
feelings  of  your  Lordships  ;  and*  my 
Lords*  in  order  that  I  may  sustain  the 
same  tone  of  moderation  with  which  I 
commence,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
laying  out  of  the  qtiestion  those  re- 
ports to  which  the  noble  viscount  has 
referred,  and  which,  in  my  opinion* 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subtfeet 
now  before  your  Lordships.  Prob- 
ably, if  I  were  inclined  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  those  repo^rts*  I  could 
find  a  little  to  say  upota  them  likewise ; 
and,  in  referring  to  them,  I  might  be 
induced*  as  the  noble  visconat  has 
been  induced,  to  def>art  from  tliat  tone 
(^  moderation  to  which  it  is  my  icM 
intention  to  tfdhere  througliottt  tkfe 
whole  of  the  address  Irhidi  I  am  s6lr 
about  to  nako  to  your  LordsfaSps.    I 


ikinst  however  say*  that  I  have  ono 
advantage  over  the  noble  viscount  in 
respect  to  reports.  I  have  served  the 
soviereigns  )snd  the  public  of  this  coun- 
try for  fifty  years*  and  thionghout  tho 
whole  of  tbaft  period  I  have  been  ex- 
posed to  evil  report  and  to  good  re* 
port*  and  I  liave  still  continued  to 
serve  on  throngh  all  report*  both  good 
and  evil,  and  thus  I  confess  myself  to 
be  completdy  indifferent  to  the  natnre 
of  reports,  it  does*  hovrever*  sur- 
prise me  to  find  that*  in  the  course  of 
the  last  few  days*  i  have  be^n  traduoed 
as  having  ilUtreated  my  most  gndk 
ons  Sovereign — i*  who  was  tSaotX  to 
enter  into  her  service^  and  to  be  ra^ 
^loniiUe  for  ber  govenHnent— for  nro 
other  reason  that  I  know  of*  save.  iSm/t 
I  was  going  at  my  time  of  Hfe  to  tbl^ 
upon  myneif  the  tronUe  of  riMrinig  M 
the  govenHDent.  Having  been  na 
treated  all  mgr  lifo»  i  baVe  gained 
advantage  of  being  «b]e  to  d  e 

my  temper  under  Ik*  and 
tags  i  bavo  eiver  the 
wbo  te  I 
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making  any  conditions  or  stipulations  sent  for  a  right  honourable  baronet^ 
in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  this  in-  a  friend  of  mine,  in  anothef  place.  la 
tluence  and  contrul  over  the  house*  proposing  to  her  Majesty  to  send  for 
hold.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  Sir  Robert  Peel,  I  Teniured  to  assure 
person  about  to  undertake  the  direc-  her  Majesty  that  I  was  perfectly  ready 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  this  country,  who  to  serve  her,  iu  office  or  out  of  office  : 
should  make  such  stipulations  or  con-  I  preferred  serving  her  out  of  office, 
ditions,  would  do  neither  more  nor  less  I  was  willing  to  undertake  to  conduct 
than  this — stipulate  that  he  Would  not  the  aifairs  of  the  government  in  this 
perform  his  duty,  that  he  would  not  House  not  in  office  ;  but,  if  her  Ma- 
advise  the  Crown  in  a  case  in  which  jesty  and  her  ministers  preferred  it,  I 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  advise  the  was  ready  to  conduct  the  duties  of  any 
Crown,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  office  ;  to  do,  in  short,  whatever  would 
place.  I  thought  that  no  man  could  be  most  convenient  to  her  M«jc-5ty 
nitike  such  a  stipulation,  and  consider  and  to  her  ministers,  being  disposed 
liinisclf  worthy  of  her  Majesty's  confl-  to  lend  all  my  assistance  in  every  pos- 
deuce,  or  entitled  to  conduct  tlie  affairs  sible  way  to  serve  her  Majesty,  in 
of  the  country.  I  thought  it  impossible  whatever  manner  it  might  he  thought 
tliat  such  a  stipulation  should  be  made,  most  desirable  that  I  should  do  so. 
Nor  did  1  think  it  possible  that  the  After  1  hail  this  interview,  my  right 
Sovereign  could  propose  such  a  stipu-  honourable  friend  also  waited  by  conr- 
lation  or  condition  to  any  one  whom  maud  upon  her  Majesty.  He  ccr- 
hcr  Majesty  considered  worthy  of  her  tainly  did  consult  me,  and  take  tho 
contidenee.  First  of  all,  the  Sovereign  opini«n  of  others,  as  has  been  stated, 
making  or  proposing  such  a  stipula-  on  the  important  point  of  the  con- 
ti(ni,  must  suppose  that  her  minister  struction  of  her  Majesty's  household, 
was  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  I  may  add,  my  lords,  that  all  who  were 
Crown  ;  but  suppose  him  to  lie  worthy  jjresent  upon  that  occasion,  my  noble 
of  confidence,  and  to  break  off  all  com-  and  learned  friend  behind  (Lord  Lynd- 
munication  in  consequence  of  the  pro-  hurst),  and  several  others,  gave  an 
posal  of  such  stipulatigus,  why  1  realljr  opinion  exactly  in  conformity  to  what 
thouH:ht  that  the  Sovereign  would  be  my  right  honourable  friend  has  stated 
pln(t?d  iu  a  very  disagreeable  and  in  his  letter ;  and  he  waited  iq)on  her 
awkward  position — a  position  into  Majesty  tho  following  day,  with  the 
which,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  view  of  submitting  such  propositions 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  Sovc-  as  he  should  think  proper,  according 
rcijjn  now  on  tho  throne,  she  never  to  what  he  had  stated  to  his  intended 
will  be  thrown.  With  respect,  my  colleagues.  In  the  course  of  the  cort- 
Lonls,  to  the  share  I  took  in  these  vcrsation  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
iit'protiations,  I  have  to  state  to  your  with  her  Majesty  on  Thursday,  a  dif- 
Lor(lslnj)s  that  I  waited  by  command  fcrencc  of  opinion  arose  with  respect 
on  hor  Majesty  on  Wednesday  last,  to  tho  ladies  of  the  household.  My 
I  am  not  authorized  to  state  what  right  honourable  friend,  I  believe,  sug- 
]);issrd  iu  conversation  between  her  gcsfed  that  I  should  bo  sent  for,  in 
Majesty  and  me  upon  that  occasion,  order  that  her  Majesty  might  have  my 
Uf)t  having  felt  it  necessary  to  request  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  right 
her  Majesty's  permission  to  do  so.  honourable  baronet  came  up  to  my 
What  I  will  stato  to  your  Lordships  house  and  informed  mo  of  what  had 
J:?  tins — that  nothing  there  passed  in*  occurred  ;  the  discussion  which  had 
consistent  with  the  opinions  and  prin-  taken  place  on  tho  subjefet,  and  what 
ciples  which  I  have  just  explained,  he  had  proposed,  entirely  in  confor- 
ciiher  with  respect  to  myself  person-  mity  with  tho  principles  which  I  havo 
ally,  and  my  own  conduct  as  to  the  stated  to  your  lordships.  1  returned 
forf nation  of  the  government,  or  with  with  him  to  Buckingham  Pal.'icc,  and 
rrspect  to  tlie  principles  on  which  the  af>er  a  short  time  I  was  introduced  to 
I);iTronage  of  the  household  should  bo  her  Majesty's  presence.  It  is  not  uc- 
iiiaiiaurcii,  and  its  conduct,  control,  cessary,  and  indeed  1  have  not  per- 
and  inlluenec,  supposing  her  Majesty  mission,  to  go  into  the  details  of  tho 
should  think  proper  to  intrust  mo  conversation  which  passed  between 
with  the  administration  of  affairs,  her  Majesty  and  me  on  that  occasion. 
Her  Majesty  acted  on  the  advice  All  that  1  shall  w.^  wi  ^icva  ^n^v^xS^^ 
which  I  humbly  tendered  to  her,  and  that  Tiol\\\T\«  ^«AwA.^xi.\xi^  ^^aX^s^.^-^fi 
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sistent  with  the  principles  I  hare  al- 
ready laid  down,  which  I  maintain  are 
the  correct  principles  to  govern  a  case 
like  the  present,  and  most  particularly 
that  part  of  the  subject  which  related  to 
the  administration  of  the  influence  and 
control  of  the  royal  household,  suppos- 
ing her  Majesty  should  think  proper  to 
call  me  to  her  government.  My  right 
honourable  friend  has  stated  correctly 
that  part  of  the  conversation  which  re- 
lated to  the  interpretation  and  decision 
to  which  her   Majesty  had  comer— 
<that  the  whole  should  continue  as 
at  present,  without  any  change.'  This 
was  her  Majesty's  determination ;  and 
accordingly  I  did,  as  stated  in  the  pa- 
per, immediately  communicate  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  was  in  the  next 
room,  the  decision  of  her  Majesty  to 
that  efiect.  I  do  not  know,  my  Lords, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  any 
further  into  this  matter:    we  after- 
wards had  a  communication  with  .other 
noble  lords  and  right  honourable  gen- 
tlemen, and  we  found  itimpossible  for  us 
to  undertake  the  conduct  of  her  Mijes- 
ty*s  government  unless  this  point  was 
set  right.     The  noble  viscount  has 
stated  that  he  gave  her  Migesty  advice 
upon  the  subject — to  write  a  letter  on 
a  statement  which  he  admits  was  er- 
roneous.    I  don*t  mean  to  draw  any 
conclusion  from  this,  except  that  pos- 
sibly it  might  have  been  better  if  the 
noble  viscount  had  taken  some  means 
to  ascertain  what  the  right  statement 
was,  before  he  gave  the  advice.  Whe- 
ther the  statement  was  erroneous  or 
not,  the  noble  viscount  had  a  rights  if 
he  chose,  to  act  on  the  principle  that 
our  advice  was  erroneous;  that  our 
demands  were  such  that  they  ought  not 
to  have  been  made;  but  it  will  be  well 
for  noble  lords  not  to  be  in  so  great  a 
hurry  in  future  as  to  give  their  opinion 
and  advice  upon  such  important  mat- 
ters, without  assuring  themselves  that 
they  have  a  really  correct  statement 
before  them.   My  Lords,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  principles  on  which  we 
proposed  to  act  with  respect  to  the 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  in  the  case 
of  a  Queen-regnant,  were  the  correct 


Srindples.  The  pablic  will  notbr 
eve  that  the  Queen  holds  do  potitieil 
conversations  with  these  ladies,  sod 
that  political  influence  is  not  exercised 
by  them,  particularly  considering  who 
they  are  who  fill  such  offices.  I  be^ 
lieve  the  history  of  this  country  affordi 
a  number  of  instances  in  which  secrtt 
and  improper  influence  has  been  ex- 
ercised by  means  of  similar  conversft- 
tions.  I  have,  my  Lords,  a  somewhit 
strong  opinion  on  this  subject.  I  hate 
unworthily  fllled  the  o^ce  which  the 
noble  viscount  now  v  worthily  holdi; 
and  I  must  say,  I  h-:,  e  felt  the  ioGOD> 
venience  of  an  au'  maloiis  influenee^ 
not  exercised,  perhaps*  by  ladies,  hot 
anomalous  influence*  undoubtedly,  of 
this  description,  and  exerted  dmply  u 
conversations ;  and  I  will  tell  the  noble 
viscount,  that  the  country  is  at  tldi 
moment  suffering  some  inconvemence 
from  the  exercise  of  that  very  secret 
influence.  My  Lords,  I  believe  I  have 
gone  further  into  principles  upon  this 
subject  than  may,  perhaps,  suit  the 
taste  of  the  noble  viscount ;  but  this  I 
must  say,  that  at  the  same  time  we 
claimed  the  control  of  the  royal 
household,  and  would  not  have  pro- 
posed to  her  Majesty  to  make  any 
arrangements  which  would  have  been 
disagraeable  to  her,  I  felt  it  was  ab- 
solutely iinpossible  for  me,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  moment, 
to  undertake  any  share  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  without  that  proof 
of  her  Majesty's  confidence.  And 
now,  my  Lords,  in  concluding  this  sub- 
ject, 1  hope  irith  a  little  more  modb^- 
tion  than  the  noble  viscount,  I  have 
only  to  add  the  expression  of  my  gra- 
titude to  her  Miyesty  for  the  gracious 
condescendence  and  consideration  with 
which  she  was  pleased  to  listen  to  the 
counsel  which  it  was  my  duty  to  offer ; 
and  1  must  say,  I  quitted  her  presence 
not  only  impressed  with  the  feeling  of 
C^titude  for  her  condescendence  and 
consideration,  but  likewise  with  dera 
respect  for  the  frankness,  the  inteUi- 
gence,  the  decision,  and  firmness, 
which  characterised  her  Majesty's  de- 
meanour throughout  the  proceedings.*' 
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is  a  very  remarkable  fact  in  n&ta- 
istory,  tbat  when  a  married  coapla 

collected  about  them  a  familj  of 
irea,  and  begin  to  think  it  ume 
sucb  of  those  children  as  are  bov* 
Id  acquire  some  means  of  prond- 
themselvea  with  future  food  and 
ent)  they  almost  inTariabl;  pot 
I  to  professiouB  or  to  buameUf 
out  any  regard  whatever  to  the 
S3  of  the  little  iudividuals,  either 
lind,  in  manner,  or  in  education, 
e  occupations  to  which  it  ia  their 
Lobe  put,  and  b;  which  they  are  to 
ide  for  themselves,  and  those  de> 
.aut  upon  them,  through  life ;  and 
aps  it  is  an  equally  remarkable 

iu  natural  hiatory,  that  so  per- 
I  is  human  nature,  that  if  a  Ud 
the  luck  to  he  apprenticed  to  an 
il,  be  would,  as  he  grew  up,  think 

perhaps  correctly  too)  that  it  wu 
siness  for  which  he  had  no  pen- 
t,  and  for  which  his  peculiar 
us  was  not  in  anywise  adapted, 
will  nat  jtay  to  investigate  thia 
er,  but  proceed  to  the  tale  of  mj 

client ;  first  eiplaining  to  the 
er  how  it  happened  that  1  came 
I  in  the  way  of  having  a  client  at 

WS3  one  of  the  younger  acions  of 
imewbat  numerous  family,  and 
early  in  life  both  my  worthy 
Dts  imbibed  an  idea  that  it  was  a 

which  they,  in  an  especial  man- 
owed  to  me,  to  impress  upon  my 
I,  on  ciLcli  and  every  occasion,  the 
:ivo  necessity  tbat  existed  for  my 
luding  upon  a  busineaa  by  which 
iild  earn  my  future  bread. 
ilemnly  and  serioualy  did  my  fa- 
,  twice  every  week,  tell  me  to  keep 
jyes  open,  and  if  1  saw  anv  buei- 

of  which  I  approved  to  maJce  him 
ainted  with  the  important  dia- 
ry ;  and  solemnly  and  seriously 
my  worthy  mother,  on  each  of 
a  occasions,  give  me  an  admoni- 
to  choose  a  healthy  busiaesa,  and 
iney-making  business,  andaclean 
ueas,  and  a  gentlemanly  buaineast 
1  know  not  what  all  besidel— but 
I  a  sing-Bong  as  1  suppose  hai 
1  rung  in  the  ears  of  erer^  young 
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dresses  of  my  mother  and  sisters  at  and  stared,  and  audibly  wislied  lUt 

something  like  ludf-cost ;  and  during  father  and  motlicr  were  there  to  s? 

her  sojourn  in  the  house,  the  younger  the  man,  he  wjii=  so  line, 

branches  of  tlie  family,  of  wliom  I  was  lie  bowed  to  the  spectators,  wavinj 

one,  had  a  sort  of  saturnalia — revelling  his  i>lumes,  and    displaying    oil  hii 

in  all  the  luxury  of  dolls  and  doll  rags  (inery,  and  then,  aseending  the  row, 

and  thread  and  needles — and  stitch-  he  capered  about  with  such  an  air. 

ing  and  ripping — and  making  up  and  and  twirled  and  twisted  himself  in  all 

pulling  to  ])iece8,  with  more  good- will,  directions,  so  that  my  fi^ulties  of  as- 

und  ten  times  the  avidity,  of  l^liss  J  ones  tonishment  and  delight  were  t&tretcM 

herself;  and,  by  dint  of  great  practice,  to  ititir  very  utmost  extent ;  and  my 

I  became  a  very  export  assistant  to  little  sister  Laura,  who  stood  by  my 

my  senior  sister  in  doll-dresiiing.  side,  and  was   some  two    years  niy 

1  frequently  heard  my  mother,  in  her  junior,  appeared  to  bo  equally  ^pt'lU 

conliiieutial    conversations    with    my  bound  with  myself.     She  pulled  my 

father,  tell  him  that  Miss  Jones  was  sleeve  to  engage  my  attention,  ami 

vety  industrious,  and  hail  got  into  a  whispered  in  my  ear — <«  It  is  the  king 

very  good  business,  and  made  a  great  — 1  am  sure  it  is ;  for  uol)i>dy  but  a 

deal  of  money ;  and  one  day  it  occur-  king  could  be  dressed  so  line,  or  do 

red  to  me,  when  my  mother  put  her  such  things  as  he  does;'*  and  iudet-d 

old  (piestion,  that  being  a  good  busi-  J  was  very  much  of  my  sister  Laura  :> 

ness    and   getting  a  deal   of  money  notion. 

were  very  likely  requisites  for  me,  and  I  gaxed  at  him  witb  iill  my  might, 

I  gaily  answered  my  mother's  enquiry  scarcely  allowing  my  eyea  to  close  in 

by  saying  I  would  be  an  apprentice  to  the  act  of  winking,  so  fearful  was  I 

Miss  Jones.  of  missing  the  slightest  motion  of  that 

Instead  of  giving  my  mother  great  wonderful  man  ;  aud  wUen  he  de- 
pleasure,  as  I  thought  1  should,  do,  by  scended  from  the  rope,  I  anxiously  en- 
tho  announcement,  she  called  mo  a  quired  from  the  servant  what  lie  would 
silly  lad,  and  told  me  to  choose  some-  «do  next. 

thing  more  manly,  as  mantua-making  My  attention  was  very  soon  attract- 

was  only  the  business  of  women.  ed  to  sundry  yards  of  tine  flaunting 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  was  taken  coloured  printed  cotton,  which  were 

by  a  servant,  with  the  rest  of  my  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  spectators, 

young  brothers  and  sisters,  to  see  the  and  to  a  display  of  line  shining  ware, 

performance  of  a  mountebank,  who  such  as  tea  and  cottee-pots  and  trays, 

paid  a  stray  visit  to  the  little  town  in  vhich    I,   in   my  innocence,  looked 

which  we  resided.     I  never  saw  such  upon  as  silver, 

a  performance   before,   and   I   shall  I  enquired  from  the  servant  if  the 

never  see  any  thing  again  that  will  king  intended  to  give  those  (iuc  things 

give  me  such  an  idea  as  that  did  of  away ;  and  I  was  then  informed,  in 

splendour  and  -nag^ificenco.  reply^  that  the  gentleman  wlioi^e  ap- 

The  first  pdrt  of  the  performance  pearance   and   perfumiance   bad    m 

was  dancing  on  the  slack-rope;  and  we  much  astonished  mo  was  not  the  king, 

children  were  standing  in  a  row  in  but  a  mountebank,  whoso  busiurss  it 

breathless  expectation,  wondering  in  was  to  make  money,  aud  that  he  would 

our  hearts  what  dancing  on  a  slack*  sell  the  things  he   displayed  to  the 

rope  meant,  when  all  at  onco  there  spectators  for  a  great  deal  moro  money 

stepped  before  us  a  man  in  a  velvet  than  they  had  cost  him  ;-~a]l  which 

jacket,  all  slashed  and  adonied  with  interesting  information  I  communica^ 

satin  and  ribbons,  and  covered  with  ted,  in  a  whisper,  to  my  little  sister 

gold  lace,  and  spangles,  and  bugles,  Laura. 

glittering  so  that  we  scarce  could  look  I  paid  due  attention  to  the  proceed- 

at  him  ;  and  on  his  head  was  a  beau-  lags,  and  saw  the  gentleman  in  the 

tiful  hat,  from  which  ostrich  feathers  velvet  jacket  going    round    otTering 

were  gracefully  waving,  and  in  fVont  Httlo  bits  of  paper  to  the  people,  in 

was  a  shining  button  ;  and  he  had  a  exchange  for  which  ba  receiveid  real 

splendid  sash  round  his  waist,  and  his  silver  shillings,  in  such  numbers  that 

continuations   and   his   terminations,  he  could  scarcely  manage  to  collect 

vu/^o  Bhow,  were  wbiie  as  tuow .  Tbe  tham  as  fast  as  they  were  offered. 

tight  was  eiectriciJl      Yfe  iDii  liUMdi  Vk^  >&\^  iSoxw  \jnaE%  and  myielf 
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Iiad  been  intrusted  with  a  sixponco 
each,  more  to  look  at  than  with  any 
lutcution  that  wo  should  spend  them  ; 
I'lit,  with  tlic  approbation,  or  rather 
witli  the  tacit  permission  of  our  guar- 
dian theserTauty  we  put  them  together, 
and  saw  them  handed  to  the  gentle- 
man in  spangiesy  in  return  for  which 
one  of  those  mysterious  bits  of  paper 
was  liandod  to  mo. 

The  Ecrrant  directed  me  to  keep 
the  paper  until  it  was  asked  for,  whiuh 
w;is  nut  long  ;  and  I  was  at  length  re- 
(lucstcd  to  surrender  it  in  cxcbango 
for  a  little  black  tray,  about  the  size 
of  my  hand,  with  u  flower  painted 
upon  it,  and  which  tho  servant  inform- 
ed nio  was  a  tobacco  dish,  and  worth 
about  a  halfpenny. 

I  had  sense  enough  to  know  that 
our  two  sixpences  were  worth  more 
than  that,  but  in  vain  asked  for  some* 
thing  eL>o  ;  and,  on  finding  that  no- 
thing more  was  to  bo  had,  it  occurred 
to  nic  that  the  business  of  the  mounte- 
bank certainly  met  one  of  the  requisi- 
tions of  my  worthy  raotlier,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  evidently  a  money«making 
bui>incss  ;  and  I  forthwith  started  off 
home,  as  quick  as  my  legs  would  o&rry 
me,  with  my  tobacco  dish  iu  my 
band. 

1  wont  direct  to  my  mother,  and, 
lioldmg  up  the  dish,  told  her  I  had 
mot  with  a  ma^i  who  sold  those  things 
for  a  shilling  arpieoe,  and  had  plenty 
of  custom }  that  he  was  a  mountebank, 
and  dressed  muoh  finer  tlian  my  father, 
and  tliat  I  would  be  an  apprentice  to 
him. 

At  first  my  mother  only  laughed  at 
what  she  thought  my  nonsense }  but 
finding  on  enquiry  that  the  sixpences 
with  which  myself  and  my  sister 
Laura  had  been  intrusted,  were  really 
and  bona  JUle  bartered  away  for  the 
little  dirty-looking  tobacco  dish  that  I 
held  in  my  hand,  her  amusemciit  wae 
changed  to  vexation,  and  she  boxed 
my  ears  for  what  she  called  my  folly, 
God  help  me  I  how  often  do  children 
of  eight  years  old  get  boxed,  and 
kicked,  and  cuffed,  for  not  being  as 
wise  as  their  parents  of  elghl-and- 
forty ! 

I  afterwards  made  seTeral  other  at- 
tempts to  seleet  a  business  answering 
the  multifarious  description  given  by 
my  worthy  mother  j  but,  as  all  my  at- 
tempts were  singular  failures,  the  mat- 
ter was  at  length  fairly  takni  out  of 
m/  hnndei,  and  after    three  woeKft' 


serious  cogitatiou  betwixt  my  iktlicr 
and  my  mother*  the  former  informed 
me  that  it  was  concluded  I  should  ho 
an  attorney. 

Now,  what  was  meant  by  being  an 
attorney  I  was  greatly  at  a  loss  to 
know ;  for  whether  it  meant  that  I 
was  to  grind  scissors  on  a  wlieel»  liko 
a  man  whon^  I  had  frequently  scon  in 
tho  street,  and  whose  performances  I 
much  admireiU  or  that  I  was  to  go 
as  a  missionary  to  some  nninhabitad 
island  like  Hobinson  Crusoe,  I  had  no 
more  idosL  than  the  man  in  tho  moon ; 
and  serious,  indeed,  were  the  pondcr- 
ings  of  myself  and  my  sister  Laura  on 
the  subject,  for  1  callei}  her  wisdom  to 
my  assistance  on  tho  occasion. 

At  length,  a  little  light  began  to 
dawn  upon  me,  for  I  was  measured 
for  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  I  was 
told  that  I  was  to  go  to  a  now  school, 
and  I  was  desired  to  pay  ])articuUr 
attention  to  learning  Latin,  that  I 
might  be  qualified  for  an  attorney ; 
and  from  that  day  forth  I  coneluiMd 
that  an  attorney  and  a  sohoolmaiter 
raoaut  tho  same  thing. 

1  went  to  tho  school,  and  I  p|id  at- 
tention to  Latin,  and  in  duo  timo  I 
was  articled  to  an  attorney  ;  and  aftev 
serving  the  usual  time,  and  learning 
that  to  bo  an  attoniey  was  not  exactly 
the  same  thing  as  to  bo  a  schoolmaster, 
I  was  duly  admitted,  and  prepared  te 
sot  np  business. 

I  was  very  soon  made  the  proprietor 
of  an  offieo  in  ray  native  town,  con- 
sisting of  two  rooms,  one  oooupied  by 
a  dirty  little  lad  (whom  I  dignified 
with  the  name  of  clerk),  a  desk,  a  desk- 
stool,  and  a  chair  for  a  waiting  client, 
if  any  such  there  should  happen  to  be  | 
and  the  other  oeeupied  by  nyself^  a 
desk»  three  chairs,  throe  qr  four  law 
books,  an  almanac,  a  diary,  a  quire  or 
two  of  writing  paper»  a  bundle  of 
quills,  and  an  ink-stand  |  and  thna 
was  I  equipped  for  all  that  might  oc- 
cur in  the  shape  of  legal  warfare. 

But  I  must  pause  to  explain  what 
then  appeared,  and  still  appears  to  me> 
to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  my  snocesa- 
ful  practice  of  the  law. 

It  pleased  my  ffodfathers  Mid  god- 
motben,  with  (1  am  bound  le  pre- 
sume) the  oonsent  and  approbatloo  ef 
my  father  and  mother,  to  give  nae  the 
name  of  Gideon,  a  name  thai  I  am 

S articular  in  mentioning  boeawAA  V 

name  ft\\oi!&^Vi«  iA%^\«^  X»  ^C«v%Vw^ 
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ness ;  and  thatf  before  parents  bestow  all  my  acquaintances^  male  and  female 
upon  a  child  a  name  wnich  they  can-  with  their  particular  titles  and  pUeei 
no(  afterwards  very  well  alter,  they  of  address.  I  wrote»  in  short,  until  1 
should  duly  consider  to  what  profes-  iiad  covered  every  bit  of  my  paper : 
sion  or  business  the  child  is  to  be  de-  and  I  cut  and  slashed  my  quilLi  until 
voted;  so  that  there  should  be»  if  I  I  reduced  my  stock  to  two  decent- 
may  so  term  it,  a  moral  fitness  betwixt  looldng  pens,  and  a  very  small  rem- 
the  name  and  the  occupation  ;  and  nant  of  a  third.  I  had  read  my  litde 
there  should  also  be  a  proper  and  stock  of  law-books  until  I  knew  their 
suitable  adaptation  and  fitness  of  the  contents  by  heart ;  and  I  had  paid  my 
christian  to  the  surname.  little  dirty  blackg^uard   in  the  other 

In  both  those  particulars  I  have  chamberof  the  office,  some  ten  pounds 

been  unfortunate.    I  derived  from  mv  or  thereabouts,  in  driblets  of  28.  6d. 

ancestors  the  name  of  Thropall ;  and,  a-week ;  and  still  no  client  came  i 

as  I  said  before,  my  godfathers  and  I  was  almost  in  despair,  and  deliber- 

godmoUiers,  with  the  consent  and  ap-  ated  whether  I  ought  not  to  strangle 

probation  of  my  father  and  mother,  the  clerk  when  his  next  two-and-six- 

bestowed    upon    me   the    name    of  pence  became  due,  by  way  of  lessening 

Gideon — ^by  the  by,  it  was  the  only  the  outgoings,  when,  to  my  surprite, 

thing  they  ever  gave  me— 'Gideon  the  postman  came  to  my  door  with  s 

Thropall !  letter — the  first  I  had  received  since  I 

Now,  a  man  possessed  of  such  a  became  an  attomey^-and  lo  I  I  had  a 

name  as    that   of  Gideon   Thropall  client  1     I  was  so  unprepared  for  the 

might  have  flourished,  very  well  as  a  circumstance,  that  it  was  at  least  Aft 

respectable  brazier,  or  ironmonger,  or  minutes,  and  not  until  after  a  very 

a  tunber-merchanl^  or  a  farmer ;  and  diligent  search  through  all  my  pockets, 

I  am  not  quite  aware,  that  even  the  that  I  was  enabled  to  count  out  the 

dead  weight  of  such  a  name  would  ab-  necessary  ninepence  for  the  postage 

solutely  have  prevented  a  manufacturer  of  the  letter. 

from  making  a  fortune ;  but,  to  a  pro-  My  father  had  an  elderly  friend  of 
fessional  man,  the  very  sound  was  like  the  name  of  Lee,  who,  some  two  or 
an  extingmsher.  However,  I  was  three-and-twenty  years  previous  to  my 
placed  in  my  office,  with  the  privilege  commencing  practice,  had  retired  into 
of  subscribing  myself  Gideon  Throp-  private  life  on  the  disbanding  of  a 
all,  attomey-at-law,  to  any  legal  docu-  regiment  of  local  militia,  of  which  he 
ment  that  might  be  submitted  to  such  had  been  the  commander,  carrying 
an  operation — a  name  and  description  nothing  with  him  into  his  retirement 
that  I  felt  conscious  was  c^uite  enough  from  his  military  career,  but  a  pig- 
to  scare  away  the  most  litigious  cHent  tail,  and  the  title  of  colonel ;  botn  of 
that  ever  diitied  the  steps  of  an  attor-  which  he  had  borne  for  so  many  years, 
ney's  office.  that  he  would  have  felt  the  loss  of 

I  trudged  to  my  place  of  business  either  as  a  real  privation, 

every  morning  with  the  punctuality  of  He  was  a  man  of  property  and  of 

the- town-clock  ;   and,  after  waiting  a  kind  disposition  ;  and,  during  my 

there  all  day  to  little  purpose,  trudged  derkship,  he  had  often  promised  me 

home  again  at  night,  to  prepare  for  the  his  patronage,  when  the  time  should 

following  day's  repetition  of  the  same  arrive  that  I  could  undertake  business 

routine.     I  wrote  Gideon  ThropaU,  on  my  own  account.     It  was,  there- 

attomey-at-law,  five  hundred  and  forty  fore,  with  no  surprise  that  I  saw,  on 
odd  times  over.    I  wrote  the  names  of    glandng  my  eye  over  the  letter,  that 


I 


my  father  and  mother,  my  sbters  and  1  was  indebted  for  my  client  to  the 
brothers,  and  all  my  relations,  male  commendation  of  Colonel  Lee.  though 
and  female,  married  and  single,  times  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that 
without  number.  I  wrote  the  name  the  letter  related  to  business  connected 
and  address  of  the  gentleman  whom  I  with  the  local  militia^  from  the  corn- 
had  named  as  my  London  a^ent,  as  mand  of  which  the  worthy  colonel  bad 
regularly  as  the  day  came,  as  if  I  was  retired  so  many  years  previously, 
in  daily  correspondence  with  that  gen-  It  was  a  letter  from  a  ponon  named 
tleman,  though  that  sort  of  reminis-  Buckley,  who,  it  appearad,  had  writ* 
cance  was  all  that  he  had  from  me  ten  to  me  respecting  a  dmmbelon^nK 
daiittg  the  first  two  yean  1  ptac^nei  U»  i!Ki<^  t^i^nusoi*  Bnt  his  letter  shall 
MMiattorney*    I wrot« tho nanm ot  «^wiSk l« ^ta^» V« VVr^ ^wwWW 
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preserved  the  original  document>  on 
account  of  its  being  the  first  letter  I 
ever  received  on  business : — 

"  Sir, — I  am  commanded  by  my 
komall — Kornall  Lee — the  kornall  of 
the  Condate  local  militia>  to  put  the 
case  in  your  hands  in  respect  of  the 
regimentle  drum.  And,  sir,  my  kor- 
nall commands  me  to  request  that  you 
will  instantly,  upon  the  receit  of  this, 
write  a  very  savage  lawyer's  letter  to 
Mrs  Revett,  and  to  all  others  whom 
it  may  concern,  commanding  her  to 
deliver  up  the  said  drum,  with  tho 
sticks  and  the  ticking-case,  to  me 
forthwith,  upon  pain  of  all  that  will 
follow ;  for,  sir,  my  kornall  is  deter- 
mined to  have  it  back,  cost  what  it 
may.  And,  sir,  the  said  drum  was  lent 
by  mo  to  John  Revett,  the  husband 
of  the  said  Mrs  Revett,  and  by  the 
consent  of  the  kornall,  and  she  has 
parted  with  it  to  somebody  else ;  and 
you  will  please  to  rummago  up  her 
consarns,  and  threaten  her  with  fire 
and  brimstone  if  the  said  drum  is  not 
delivered  to  me  without  delay ;  and 
she  lives  in  Glover  s  Court,  in  the 
Horsemarket,  on  tho  left-hand  side  in 
the  Horsemarket  in  Wamton ;  and  so 
you  will  please  to  write  instantly  on 
the  receit  of  this,  according  to  the 
command  of  my  kornall, — and  I  am> 
sir,  your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

Thomas  Buckley, 
Late  drum- major,  Condate 
local  militia. 

"  N.B Sir,  I  live  at  No.  2  in  Tib 

Lane  in  Manchester,  and  since  I  left 
of  the  drum-majoring  line,  I  carry  on 
the  tailoring  department. 

"  To  Mr  Gibbin  Thropple, 
Atturney-at-law.*' 

I  wrote  a  long  letter  in  due  form  to 
Mrs  Revett,  threatening  her  with  as 
much  fire  and  brimstone  as  I  could 
conveniently  put  in  the  compass  of  a 
sheet  of  paper ;  but  I  suppose  she  was 
too  old  a  soldier  to  be  terrified  by 
such  a  flash  in  the  pan  q^  a  lawyer  s 
letter,  for  she  treated  both  me  and  ray 
client,  tho  drum- major,  with  silent 
contempt,  and  took  not  the  smallest 
notice  of  my  fierce  application. 

It  was  about  ten  days  after  I  had 
spoiled  my  first  she6t  of  paper  in  the 
way  of  business,  that  I  was  standing 
in  the  street,  taUung  to  a  farmer  who 
had  got  into  a  dispute  sboui  a  ftacl;  of 


meal,  and  whom  I  was  doing  my  very 
best  to  convert  into  a  client,  when  a 
stout  bulky  man  of  middle  age,  or 
somewhat  more,  but  of  very  erect 
figure  and  respectable  bearing,  walked 
towards  us,  and  stopped,  and  by  an 
insinuating  and  beseeching  sort  of 
look,  gave  me  to  understand  that  he 
wished  to  speak  to  me. 

I  had  done  my  very  utmost  in  the 
way  of  recommending  myself  to  the 
too  complacent  farmer,  and  had  for 
some  time  perceived  that  my  attempt 
was  a  forlorn  hope,  and  I  consequently 
without  delay  answered  the  intelligible 
telegraph  of  the  stout  bulky  man,  and 
turned  from  the  farmer  to  him ;  and 
this  I  did  the  more  readily,  as  it  af- 
forded me  an  opportunity  of  showing 
the  easy  agriculturist  that,  if  he  would 
not  bite,  another  would. 

"  I  am  come,  sir,**  said  tho  stout 
bulky  man,  **  about  the  regimentle 
drum;  the  komall  can*t  rest  about 
it,  and  I  am  come,  sir,  to  see  if  you 
have  got  it.*' 

Here,  then,  was  the  ex-drum-m^or 
himself,  and,  as  I  had  him  fast,  an 
avowed  and  proper  client  in  person,  I 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  him. 
I  desired  him  to  accompany  me  to  my 
office,  to  which  place  I  took  care  to 
lead  my  fat  friend  in  procession  all 
round  the  town,  that  the  world  in 
general,  and  the  inhabitants  of  my 
native  town  in  particular,  might  see 
that  I  really  and  truly  had  a  client. 

Arrived  at  the  office,  I  led  tho 
worthy  drum-major  to  my  own  room, 
to  the  particular  amazement  of  my  little 
sooty-faced  clerk  of  all  work,  who^ 
never  having  seen  a  client  during  his 
practice,  had  a  very  indifierent  notion 
of  what  such  a  thing  might  be,  and 
was  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  it 
meant  either  a  man  or  a  fish,  as  he 
might  be  instructed. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  a  bona 
fide  client  sat  in  a  chair  m  my  office ; 
and  I  explained  to  him,  in  answer  to  his 
enquiries,  the  sort  of  application  I  bad 
made  to  Mrs  Revett,  and  the  result^ 
which,  in  the  language  of  an  excise- 
man,  was  ''nil.'* 

"  Well  I  '*  said  the  ex-drum-mijor, 
his  countenance  colouring  like  a  tur> 
key-cock  with  rage^<'  Well!  that 
Mrs  Revett  is  the.  greatest  old  she- 
dragon  that  ever  was  bom !  But  she 
alwajrs  was  the  same  xi^<&tL  Vi«t  V^not- 
band  3o\m.  '^Uorvc^X.  ^«a  m  ^^  "^^^ 
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friind,  the  cx-drum-mujor,  "was  not  ia  by  the  kornall  to  give  it  up,  aud  of- 

the  receii)t  of  auy  news  from  me.  ter  receiving  those  two  beautiful  let- 

There  was  ayoung  lady  in  the  towDi  ters  from  you.     What  will  the  world 

one  Miifs  Juliana  Gawkrod^erhy  name,  come  to? — a  detestable  old  Jezebel!— 

T^'ith  whom  1  had  been  acquainted  from  Sir,  there  is  nothing  left  for  it  but  an 

my  infancy,  and  to  whom  I  had  lately  action;  and  you  must  forthwith  brmg 

])iiid  assiduous  attention,  with  the  se-  one  in  the  kornall*B  name." 
ci'i't  design  of  ultimately  making  her         I  asked  him  a  great  variety  of  qnes- 

Mrs   Thropall.      Ilaviug  a  consider-  tions  respecting  tlio  transaction,  aud 

able  niunl;er  of  spare  hours  every  day  wormed  from  him  with  much  labour-— 

at  alnioiit  any  body's  service,  I  was  for,  notwithstanding  his  loquacity,  it 

f)  cqiu'Htly  to   be   seen  in  the  street  was  diflicult  to  get  any  connected  ac- 

daiigliiig  by  the  side  of  Miss  Juliana  count  from  him — that  the  drum  had 

Gawkrodger,  endeavouring  to  poe^sees  beenlentupwardsof  twenty  years  ago, 

her  \^'ith  an  idea  tliat  I  was  a  very  when  the  regiment  was  broken  up,  and 

amiable  creature,  and  performing  all  had  remained  in  the  possession  of  Ue- 

lliobo  antics   which    young  men    go  vett  or  his  family  from  that  time, 
thmuprh   in   their  attempts   to   make         Upon  receiving  that  information^ 

tliciiisclvei  agreeable  to  the  fair  sex.  I  reasoned  with  the  worthy  dnim-ma- 

I  went  out  in  the  street  one  morn-  jor  upon  tlie  dilficnity  that  existed  in 
in^,  mid,  by  u  precouoerted  arrange-  recovering  the  drum,  in  consequence 
meut  with  Miss  Juliana  Gawkrodger,  of  the  lapse  of  time;  but  ho  appcareil 
1  accidentally  met  with  that  lady  and  to  be  only  half  convinced.  ''The  drum," 
her  two  sittersi  aud  agreed  to  accom-  he  said,  "  belonged  to  his  kornall,  and 
j)any  them  in  a  walk.  We  were  pro-  I  must  get  it."  It  was  in  vain  to  ex- 
(■ecdin^;  along  the  street,  and  I  was  plain  that  length  of  possession  took 
perrrtniiiiig  all  th.e  pantomime  for  lovo  away  the  legal  right :  his  answer  wafl, 
to  Miss  Juliana  Gawkrodger,  and  <Mhc  drum  belonged  to  his  kornall* 
keeping  up  a  noisy  conversation  with  and  I  must  get  it." 
her  two  eompanions,  and  we  were  all  I  then  took  him  on  the  other  tack, 
veiy  lively  and  gay,  when  a  sudden  and  talked  of  the  expense  i  andtheral 
>t«  {)  was  put  to  our  proceedings  by  a  fuund  him  a  little  more  vulnerable.  I 
voice  calling  out — "  Mr  Throddle,  I  showed  him  clearly  that  Mrs  Hcvotft 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  about  could  have  little,  if  any  property,  and 
the  regimentledriim."  1  turned  round,  conse<iuently  the  co4ts  of  a  lawsuit 
and  saw  before  me  the  stout  bulky  would  in  all  probability  fall  upon  the 
person  of  the  drum-major,  and  loould  colonel;  and  ai  those  costs  might  even- 
not  help  wishing  that  he  and  his  drum  tually  far  exceed  the  value  of  the  regi- 
were  at  that  moment  live  hundred  mental  drum,  it  was  prudent  to  pause 
miles  from  the  spot.  and  conaiderbefore  they  were  incurred. 

1  took  hasty  leave  of  the  ladies,  and  That  was  a  puzzler  to  the  drum- 

returned  with  my  chcnt  to  my  office,  major :  he  was  loth  to  relinquish  the 
and  reported  to  him  that  the  letter  drum,  and  hinted  that  Mrs  Revett 
which  1  had  written  and  dispatched    might  be  put  in  prison ;  bnt  that,  I  told 

mider  his  able  superintendence,  had  him,  would  not  discharge  the  colonel 
been  productive  of  no  more  beneficial  from  the  costs;  and,  after  a  hard  stnig* 
result  than  the  one  I  had  previously  gle,  he  confessed  that  it  would  be  well 
diK]>;itchcd  without  the  advantage  of  to  try  every  other  means  before  hav- 
his  inspection  ;  and  that,  consequent*  ing  reeourse  to  an  action  at  law. 
ly,  1  was  led  to  believe  that  Mrs  Re-  We  then  took  sweet  counsel  toge- 
vett  was  one  of  those  very  hard-head-  ther,  and  ultimately  came  to  the  con- 
ed old  women  upon  whom  anything  elusion  that,  inasmuch  as  I  had  tried 
that  is  written  is  totally  thrown  away*  what  threatening  would  do,  and  no 
inasmuch  as  they  cannot  read  writing  good  effect  had  been  produced,  I 
themselves,  and  either  caqnot  under-  shonid  now  try  a  contrary  course,  and 
stand,  or  do  not  heed  whatever  is  read  endeavour  to  wheedle  from  her  the 
to  them  by  others.  drum  which  threats  could  not  wrest 

*'  Well !  "  said  the  drum -majorf  '*  if    from  her  grasp. 
that  woman  dies  a  natural  death,  I  AeeordingJy,  I  sketched  out  the 

should  wonder  — only  to  think  that    blandest  letter  thai  vi«t  ^rM^^^'t^siA. 
she  should  still  keep  possession  of  the    t\ie  p^Ant  of  vn  «!tX«n«rf  ^  ^"^"^^Hix 
regimentle  drum,  ailer  beiDg  ordered    \ated  oiil\i«  ttWuA^V^  -^Vw^a.  e^««^ 
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Lee  had  always  entertained  for  honest 
John  Revett — pointed  ont  the  example 
of  others  who  had  given  up  the  musi- 
cal instruments  of  the  regiment — told 
her  of  her  own  well-known  character 
for  honesty — and  concluded  by  taking 
for  granted  that  she  would,  as  an 
honest  upright  woman,  having  a  due 
respect  and  regard  for  the  colonel, 
and  the  regiment,  and  her  own  future 
welfare,  give  up  the  drum  forth- 
with. 

The  letter,  having  received  the  sanc- 
tion and  approbation  of  the  drum- ma- 
jor, was  dispatched  to  Mrs  Revett,  and 
my  client  went  away  in  the  firm  faith, 
that  although  she  had  shown  herself 
insensible  to  threats,  she  would  comply 
with  the  kind  and  conciliatory  requi- 
sition now  addressed  to  her. 

Another  ten  days  or  upwards  passed 
away,  but  still  no  news  from  Mrs  Re- 
vett, and  consequently  I  had  nothing 
to  communicate  to  the  drum-major. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  office  one  morn- 
ing, giving  an  opinion  to  myself  upon 
an  imaginary  case — for,  God  knows,  I 
had  no  real  case  to  give  an  opinion 
upon — when  my  little  dirty  clerk  came 
to  inform  me  that  the  postman  bad 
called  with  a  double  letter,  and  I  forth- 
with handed  out  one-and-sizpence  as 
the  postage. 

I  opened  it  in  haste,  but  was  ex- 
ceedingly mortified  to  find  that  it  was 
a  letter  from  my  client,  the  drum- 
major,  which  the  blockhead  had  en- 
closed in  an  envelope,  and  thereby 
made  it  double. 

He  wrote  like  a  man  in  a  passion ; 
but  his  letter  will  explain  better  than 
I  can — so  here  it  is  :— 

**  My  dear  sir, — About  the  regi- 
mentle  drum,  I  have  been  to  see  the 
komall,  and  he  is  very  ill  with  the  gout 
in  his  boot,  and  is  very  much  put  out 
of  the  way  with  the  vile  conduct  of 
that  wicked  woman,  Mrs  Revett.  He 
swears  worse  nor  a  dragoon,  and  talka 
of  having  her  tried  by  court-martial 
for  purlining  the  regimentle  stores. 

*'  Sir,  the  komall  says  I  must  have 
the  drum  ;  and,  sir,  it  is  a  brass  drum, 
and  worth  a  deal  of  money ;  and  I 
was  nothing  else  but  a  goose  ever  to 
lend  it  to  John  Revett,  for  he  never 
could  play  on  it  in  his  life. 

*'  Sir,  you  must  tackle  to  that  old 
riper,  Mrs  Revett,  and  biins  VieT  down 
OB  ber  marrow-bones ;  and  yon  m\iat 
ouke  ber  deliyer  it  to  me,  idO\  ibo 


sticks  and  the  ticking-case ;  and,  sir, 
I  will  have  it,  mind  that,  or  Til  knoir 
the  reason  why ;  and  FU  not  allow  the 
Condate  regiment  of  local  militia,  to 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  belong,  to 
be  bamboozled  by  an  ugly  old  sarpint 
like  Mrs  Revett;  and  so  you  mui 
beat  up  her  quarters,  and  conquer  her 
for  my  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
komall  and  the  regiment ;  and  all  the 
other  instruments  are  delivered  up  hot 
the  dram ;  and  the  old  varmint  bts 
kept  it  for  a  very  many  years,  only 
she  delivered  it  to  her  son-in-law  some 
years  ago — and,  sir,  let  me  know 
when  you  want  to  see  me,  and  I  will 
come  over  and  explain  the  whole  case, 
and  take  my  affidavy  about  the  dram 
and  all  belonging  to  it,  from  its  birth 
to  this  time ;  and  I  am  yoors  affec- 
tionately, 

"  Thomas  Buckley, 
"  Late  drum-migor,  Condate 
Local  Militia. 

''  N.  B. — Sir,  the  komall  cannot 
sleep  night  nor  day,  and  is  very  vehe- 
ment— ho  has  an  attachment  for  the 
regimentle  dram,  and  swears  he  will 
have  it;  and  is  obligated  to  take 
laudnam,  because  he  cannot  sleep. 
«  To  Mr  Gib  Throttle^ 
'*  Attumey-at- Law.'* 

I  answered  my  clients  letter  in 
terms  as  mild  as  I  could  use,  explain- 
ing to  him  the  difficulties  that  lay  in 
the  way  of  any  proceeding  at  law,  and, 
as  I  thought,  laying  down  so  very 
clearly  the  utter  impossibility  of  suc- 
ceeding in  any  action,  that  there  must 
be  an  end  of  the  matter,  and  I  should 
hear  no  more  of  it — indeed,  the  drum 
began  to  be  a  very  sore  subject. 

The  town  in  which  I  live  began  at 
that  time  to  partakepPfHe  political 
ferment  of  the  jMftod,  and  various 
meetings  were,>^,  and  we  determin- 
ed to  grapple  with  some  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  ;  but  we  wavered 
about  for  a  length  of  time  before 
we  could  conclude  what  question  we 
would  rally  round.  At  length,  after 
much  considering  pro  and  can,  we 
came  to  the  resolution  of  adopting  the 
Belgian  question — Belgium  being  a 
place  with  which  the  people  of  our 
town  had  nothing  on  earth  to  do ;  and 
the  question  being  one  of  which  no 
mortal  in  the  place  knew  anything !— ^ 
Ko  mattat  for  that,  it  showed  our  in<- 
d«^nd«Dk&«t  ixA.  ^rax  vm^i3^&3i9al«(^  and 
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fine  thing's  which  make  men  proud—  myself  so  perfect,  that  I  could  hardly 

so  the  Belgian  question  was  selected  by  any  possibility  fdl  in  the  deli- 

for  our  adoption.  very. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  grievance,        1  went  to  the  meeting,  accompanied 

our  next  step  was  to  have  a  public  by  a  number  of  kind  and  anxious 

demonstration,  and  to  that  end  a  public  friends,  and  was  placed  in  a  most  fa^ 

meeting  was  agreed  to  be  held.  Tourable  position  for  bemg  seen,  and 

My  friends  were  exceedingly  anx-  seeing  all  that  passed.  The  room  in 
ious  that  1  should  avail  myself  of  the  which  the  meeting  was  held  was 
occasion,  to  make  a  display  and  come  crammed,  and  many  ladies  were  ther^ 
out  as  an  orator,  and  by  that  means  and,  amongst  tiie  rest.  Miss  Juliana 
acquire  a  notoriety  that  might  be  use-  Gawkrodger  and  one  of  her  sisters  $ 
ful  to  me  in  a  professional  point  of  and,  as  it  had  got  whispered  about  the 
view ;  and  spirited  by  them  to  the  task,  town  that  I  intended  to  speak  on  the 
and  having  perhaps  -&  spice  of  latent  subject  of  the  meeting,  it  was  a  source 
vanity  in  my  composition,  I  agreed  to  of  great  gratification  to  me  to  observe 
make  a  speech.  I  the  more  readily  sundry  nods  aiid  winks,  and  looks  of 
consented  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  kindness  andencouragement,castupon 
its  being  represented  to  me  that  a  me  from  all  parts  of  the  room.  It 
friend  of  the  family  would  be  in  the  appeared  evident  to  me  that  I  was  the 
chair,  who  having  a  particularly  fat  lion  of  the  meeting, 
unmeaning  face,  1  should  not  feel  ter-  The  proceedings  were  opened  in 
rified  when  looking  at  him,  though  due  form,  our  family  friend  with  the 
clothed  with  the  majesty  of  chairman ;  fat  face  being  in  the  chair ;  and  two  or 
wrhilst  his  good  feeling  towards  me  three  dull  prosy  speeches  were  made^ 
vrould  induce  him  to  cover  any  little  in  so  stammering  and  hesitating  a 
imperfection  that  might  appear,  either  manner  as  to  g^ve  me  considerable  con- 
in  the  matter  of  my  oration,  or  in  the  fidence  in  myself;  when,  at  the  end  of 
manner  of  its  delivery.  one  of  those  tedious  orations,  my  ears 

Having  concluded  upon  making  my  were  greeted  with  tiie  welcome  and 
debut  as  a  speaker,  1  proceeded  to  cheering  call  from  all  parts  of  the 
qualify  myself  for  the  occasion,  and  room  of  "  Mr  Thropall  I  Mr  Throp- 
to  read  myself  up  to  the  subject.  I  all  1  *'  and  when  I  stepped  on  the 
dipped  into  two  or  three  g^de-books  platform  prepared  for  the  speakerSf 
through  the  Netherlands — skimmed  and  made  a  low  and  graceful  bow  to 
Airs  Trollope*s  book  on  Belgium-i^  the  assemblage  in  acknowledgment 
hastily  ran  over  the  last  hand-book  for  of  the  call,  the  clapping  of  nands 
travellers  on  the  Continent,  and  took  a  and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  by 
glance  at  every  thing  else  that  I  could  the  ladies,  and  the  stampings,  the 
lay  my  hands  on  that  treated  of  Bel-  shoutings,  and  huzzaings  of  the  gei^ 
glum,  from  the  conmaencement  of  the  tlemen,  were  really  almost  sufficient 
Belgic  Revolution  to  that  time ;  and  to  overwhelm  a  modest  man  like  me. 
1  stored  up  such  a  mass  of  heteroge-  When  silence  was  obtained,  I  com- 
neous  and  undigested  information  in  menced  my  speech,  slowlv  and  deli- 
my  head,  that  it  would  have  taken  berately,  and  speaking  witn  great  dis- 
some  months,  and  a  much  sounder  dis*  tinctness.  I  took  a  rapid  view  of 
crimination  than  mine,  to  separate  the  events  in  Belgium  preceding  the  Re- 
wheat  from  the  chafi*,  and  arrange  it  volution,  and  my  memory  served  me 
in  any  thing  like  method  or  useful  so  well,  that  no  one  word  of  my  writ- 
order.  1  overread  myself;  and  the  -ten  speech,  and  no  one  action  that 
consequence  was,  that  the  informa-  I  had  studied,  was  forgotten.  I  ap- 
tion  so  collected,  even  had  it  been  peared  to  be  perfectly  master  of  the 
sound,  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  subject  on  wmch  I  spoke,  and  my 
me.  friends  and  the  audience  in  general 

My  next  step  was  to  write  a  speech^  were  in  raptures.  Loud  and  frequent 
which  oceupied  me  several  days.  I  got  were  the  '*  bravoes**  —the  "  hear* 
it  off  by  heart,  and  I  spoke  and  acted  hears,**  and  the  other  signals  of  en- 
it  before  a  large  lookmg-glass  in  niiy  couragement  and  approbation  from  the 
father's  house,  five  tunes  everjr  day,  gentlemen,  and  almost  perpetual  was 
up  to  and  including  the  mormng  of  the  dapping  of  hands  and  the  waviiu^ 
the  important  meeting.  I  had  a  toler-  of  handkerchiefs  of  the  ladies ;  and  I 
able  memory,  and  I  had  rendered  thought  I  saw  a  tear  of  gratified  de<i 
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light  trickle  from  tbo  eye  of  Miss  torn  of  mj  soul  erery  regimental  drnm 
Jalianft  Gai^krOdger !  that  eter  was  made,  and  every  drum- 

Every  sentence  I  uttered  was  ap-    major  that  ever  walked  at  the  head  of 
planded  to  the  skies ;  and  I  Was  so    a  regimental  band, 
elated^  that  I  fbit  myself  eqnal  to  any        At  length,  so  violent  was  nty  vex2- 

thingy  and  thought  It  impossible  to  err.  fion,  that  I  burst  into  tears  and  wept 
In  the  tntotication  of  tne  momenti  I  like  a  child,  from  i^hich  I  experience^! 
took  it  into  my  head  to  improvise  a  considerable  relief.  Whilst  I  was 
part  of  my  speech,  and  to  depart  from  Priding  across  the  room  with  the 
that  which  I  had  written.     I  talked    frenzied  energy  of  something  mad, 

fustian  about  tho  opposition  of  the  Irceping  one  minute  and  cursing  the 
Church  to  the  liberties  of  the  people —  next,  I  heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  and, 
quoted  Hudibras,  and  lugged  in,  head  on  enquiry^  was  informed  that  my  eril 
and  shoulders,  genius,  the  drum-major,  was  waiting- 

"  When  the  great  drum  eeclesiaBtic  to  FCO  me. 

Wm  beat  with  flat  instead  of  a  stick.**  The  announcement  rendered  mo,  if 

"  But,"  said  I,  by  way  of  conclud-  possible,  more  frantic  than  I  was  be- 
ing paragraph,  before  I  got  back  to  lore,  and  I  knew  not  at  the  moment 
my  written  speech — "  But,**  said  I,  l^hether  to  go  down  and  make  an  end 
"  the  bravo  Beiges  heard  the  roll  of  of  my  tormentor  by  committing  mur- 
the  spirit-stirring  drum — they  heard  der,ortothrowmyself  out  of  the  win- 
that  drum,  which  heretofore  had  only  dow,  and  terminate  the  business  by  an 
sent  forth  its  martial  sounds  at  the  ^et  of  self-immolation — to  offer  to  the 
command  of  a  tyrant — that  dnim,  I  world,  in  fact,  the  glorious  spectacle 
say,  they  now  heard  calling  them  to    of  an  attorney  becoming  a  martyr  to 

liberty" the  cause  of  an  officious  client. 

"  Well  done.  Mister  Throddle  ?  *'        Before  I  had  determined  which  of 

shouted  a  stentorian  voice  from  the  the  two  courses  to  adopt,  I  was  aroused 
crowd — "  lay  it  on  thick  about  the  by  another  tap  at  tho  door,  followed 
regimen  tie  drum.**  by  a  request  from  the  drum-major, 

I  looked  to  the  place  firom  whence     jaying,  *'  Mr  Throddle,  may  I  come 

the  sound  proceeded,  and  there  I  saw  in  ?  *'  I  refused  with  all  the  might  of 
the  abominable  dnim-mivjor  himself,  my  lungs,  at  the  same  time  givin^i^ 
standing  in  all  his  erect  bulkiness,  the  vent  to  a  whole  ocean  of  curses  against 
most  conspicuous  object  in  the  room  ;  the  drum-major,  and  all  his  famil;^ 
and,  as  I  caught  sight  of  him,  he  nod-     and  connexions,  and  commanding  him 

ded  his  head,  and  familiarly  winked  peremptorily  to  be  gone  from  my  door, 

his  eye  at  me.  But  he  would  not  go,  and  found  some- 

The  whole  of  my  speech  vanished  thing  to  say  on  his  own  behalf.     He 

from  my  memory  as  though  it  never  said  he  did  not  like  to  be  d d 

had  been.  I  blundered  on  a  few  words  through  a  door,  and  wished  to  be  ad- 
further,  but  all  was  over.  My  throat  mitten,  that  he  might  face  the  matter 
was  parched,  I  gasped  for  breath,  and  out  like  a  man  and  a  soldier.  He  par- 
I  could  see  nobody  but  the  drum-mtv*  leycd  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  but  I 
jor.  Preserving  my  consciousness,  I  Was  inexorable,  and  eyarj  petition  for 
appeared  to  lose  all  command  over  admission  was  met  by  a  volley  of 
myself — I  made  faces  at  the  drumr  curses  and  imprecations,  enough  tn 
major,  and,  rabing  my  arm,  I  shook  annihilate  any  body  but  a  drum-  major, 
my  fist  at  Iiim ;  and  after  several  tit-  and  by  an  announcement  that  I  woulil 
tempts  to  proceed,  which  terminated  see  or  write  to  the  Colonel ;  and  that 
in  hysterical  jibberlngs,  I  descended  with  liim,  the  accursed  representative 
from  the  platform  on  which  I  was  cle-  of  his  class,  I  would  most  assuredly 
vated,  and  so  my  speech  ended  iu  the  hold  no  f^irthcr  communication. 
nii<]dle.  The  druni-maior  at  length  was  wen- 

I  made  my  way  (quietly,  but  with  ricd  out,  and  raised  the  siege,  and  I 

great  expedition,  out  of  tin;  room,  and  was  at  liberty  to  depart  from  my  pri- 

then  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  to  my  of-  son-house  whenever  I  pltased ;  but  my 

ficc,wheroIshutmyselfup,audlocked  shocking  break- down  at  the  mecfing 

tlu?  ilM>r.     I  was  in  a  perfect  agony,  tressed  so  heavily  upon  my  senrifd- 

aiKl  walked  aboirt    nt    the    rate    of  lity,    that  I  kept  close  in  my  office 

some  ten  miles  an  hour,  stamping  my  Hntil  the  shfldefl  of  evening  rendered 

foot,  and  thumping  my  head  with  my  it  probable  that  I  miglit  pass  along 

bgnd»f  and  cursing  from  tiio  ^ery  \)Ql«  IViq  fttreet  without  being  rocogniied. 
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I  kept  close  house  for  two  or  three  paid  the  postage  and  retired  into  my 

dayS)  at  the  end  of  wliieh  I  was  com-  office  to  read  the  epiitle#  whioh  irae  as 

peUcd  to  appear  in  puhlic«  and  to  en-  foUowii :— . 
counter  the  greetings^  the    compli- 

mantsy  and  the  hanterings  in  disguise>  **  Sir»— I  saw  Komall  Lee  this  day» 
of  all  my  friends  and  acquaintance,  the  18th  instant^  and  he  sends  his 
Some  complimented  me  on  my  elo-  lovo  to  you — I  informed  him  that  you 
quent  display— others  a£fected  to  e&-  had  wrote  three  times  according  to 
quire  what  made  me  oonclude  to  his  directions,  i^id  had  no  answer  con- 
abruptly — and  others  pretended  to  oon-  ceming  the  brass  drum.  He  desired 
dole  with  me  on  the  awkward  inter-  me  to  inform  Tou  to  commence  an 
mption  I  receiyed  from  the  drum-  action  at  law  forthwith  in  hit  name 
major,  while  I  saw  a  laughing  devil  for  the  recovery  of  the  drum,  it  be- 
in  their  eye,  at  they  asked  if  he  was  longring  to  him  as  komall  of  the  Con- 
the  client  recommended  to  me  by  date  local  militia* 
Colonel  Lee.  Never  man  suffered  so  ^'  Siry— As  I  wat  the  only  person 
serioudily  from  a  drum  and  a  drum-  master  of  the  band  at  that  time,  and 
major  as  I  did ;  and  the  only  thing  know  where  the  drum  was  paid 
like  consolation  that  I  received  in  tho  from,  it  is  requested  I  should  lay  the 
midst  of  my  distress,  was  from  Miss  case  open  to  youi  that  you  may  act 
Juliana  Gawkrodger,  who  kindly  and  according  as  your  judgment  may  lead 
fboUngly  applauded  my  exertions,  and  you.  The  drum  cost  ^13,  ids.  in 
assured  mc  that  every  body  attributed  London,  with  sticks,  buff  carriage, 
the  sudden  and  somewhat  awkward  ticking-cate,  and  packing-case,  with 
tevmination  of  my  speech  to  tlio  evil  carriage  down.  It  was  placed  in  John 
eye  of  iliat  bloated  drum-major)  whilst  Revett's  hands  by  me,  lent  him  by  bis 
her  giddy  sister  almost  spoiled  Miss  giving  me  a  most  solemn  engagement 
Juliaaa's  kindness,  by  aMiing  if  the  to  return  it  in  two  days*  notice  any 
accursed  drum-major  was  a  relative  of  time  the  kom^li  ffitght  think  proper 
mine,  he  appeared  to  be  so  much  to  call  for  it.  The  drum  was  properly 
interested  in  my  behalf.  painted  along  with  all  the  drums  of  the 

A  few  days  restored  things  to  their  regiment.  I  paid  Darlington  of  Mid- 
usual  channel,  and  1  in  some  measure  dlewick  for  it.  He  thought  proper  to 
got  over  the  chagrin.  I  rode  over  to  get  it  painted  over  again  without  ac- 
Colonel  Lee,  and  explained  the  law  of  quainting  any  one,  and  afterwards 
tho  case  as  applicable  to  the  drum,  made  application  for  £\  for  painting 
and  he  promised  to  see  tho  drum-ma-  it,  which  undoubtedly  was  refused, 
jor  upon  it ;  so  that  1  flattered  myself  lie  died  about  sixteen  years  back. 
I  had  got  rid  of  that  abominable  affair.  Five  years  back  I  applied  for  the  drum, 
which  had  been  productive  of  so  mucH  and  repeatedly  since,  up  to  the  time 
trouble  and  annoyance.  you  took  the  case  in  iiand.  Never 
About  three  weeks  afterwards,  I  got  any  answer,  but  privately  heard 
was  bouncing  out  of  my  office  rather  it  would  not  be  given  up  until  that 
in  haste  and  unguardedly,  when  J  ran  money  was  paid.  I  threatened  the 
against  a  person  whom  I  almost  over-  widow  with  an  action,  and,  on  her 
turned.  It  was  tho  postman,  who  said  seeing  all  other  instruments  given  up, 
he  was  calling  on  mo  with  a  double  she  sends  the  drum  to  Warnton  to  her 
letter,  and  producing  it  as  he  gave  me  son-in-law,  and  followed  herself  soon 
the  information,  1  saw  the  address  was  after.  His  executors,  also ;  they  told 
in  tho  detestable  scrawl  of  that  ever-  mc  when  I  called  they  would  not  give 
lasting  drum-major.  it  up.  As  I  knew  neither  one  nor  tho 
The  blockhead  had  again  inclosed  other  had  any  claim  to  it,  I  thought  to 
his  letter  in  an  envelope  which  occa-  get  a  search-warrant  and  take  it  where 
sioned  double  postage ;  and  though  I  I  found  it,  and  take  them  up  for  con- 
would  freely  have  given  a  sovereign  coaling  it;  but  I  afterthought  I  would 
to  put  the  letter,  and  tho  wHter,  and  take  me  komall's  advice  upon  it,  and 
the  regimental  drum  also,  into  tho  he  sent  me  to  you. 
c  filter  of  Mount  Etna,  yet  I  felt  oblig-  "  Sir, — If  you  wish  me  to  attend 
od  to  pay  tho  postage  and  take  the  you  at  any  time  and  place,  I  am  any 
letter,  lest  it  should  be  opened  at  the  time  at  your  command ;  but  I  don  t 

dead  letter«office,  and  I  should  become    like  to  be  d d  through  a  door.  Tho 

tho  subject  of  ridicule.    I  therefore  widow's  name  is  Barbara^  and  the  eze* 
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cutor'8  namd  Wilson,  beer- seller,  and  I  explained  to  tlie  Colonel,  ?wy 

the  dmm  a  brass  drum. — So  no  more  fully  and  very  clearly,  the  difficulties 

at  present,  from  yours,  and  so  forth,  that  lay  in  the  way  of  his  recoyerin^ 

•'  Thomas  Buckley,  the  drum  by  any  proceeding  at  law; 

**  Late  drum-msjor,  Condate  pointed  out  the  certaintyof  some  cost 

<<  local  militia.  being  incurred,  and  the  probability  of 

,  mT  Ti      «.     xi_    1        11  •    J  X  that  cost  being  conaiderable— moefa 

«  N.B.-Sir,  the  komaU  IS  deter.  „^^  ^^^  the  value  of  the  dram- 

mmed  to  have  the  drum,  and  the  de-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  recoycry  was  aft 

lay  makes  him  very  unhappy  consi-  j^^  problematical.     I  then  told  Urn 

denng  he  haj  the  gout.  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  y^  ^ 

To  Mr  Giddy  Throbble,  ^  ^^  ^^           ^   claimed  Ibr 

«  Attumey-at-law.  painting,  and  that  it  would  be  good 

Though  I  was  mortified  at  receiv-  policy  to  pay  that  pound  and  obtaia 

ing  the  letter,  and  anticipated  nothing  possession  of  the  dram,  rather  than 

but  vexation  from  its  contents,  yet  I  mcur  the  hazard  of  paying  the  ootis 

fdt  a  glow  of  satisfaction  on  getting  of  an  action,  and  not  recover  the  dram 

to  the  end  of  it,  for  a  vista  opened  be-  in  the  end. 

fore  me,  and  I  saw  a  prospect  of  put-  The  colonel  was  of  the  same  opio- 

ting  a  total  end  to  tins,  to  me,  most  ion,  and  authoriased  me  to  wf  the 

troublesome  business.     The  name  of  pound  and  obtain  the  dram.     I  rode 

a  drum  was  poison  to  me,  and  the  on  to  Waraton  without  delay — I  paid 

name  drum-major  was  almost  enough  the  pound  and  obtained  ue  dram, 

to  bring  on  hysterics.      I  forthwith  with  the  sticks  and  ticking-case,  and 

rode  over  to  Colonel  Lee  on  this  im-  packed  the  whole  off  to  the  abonnn- 

portant  business ;  for  to  me  it  was  be-  able  drum-mijor,  by  whom  they  wars 

come  important  to  get  rid  of  it,  inas-  duly  received,  and  by  that  means  I  got 

much  as  it  was  very  evident  that  I  rid  of  my  exceedingly  troublesome  fint 

should  never  have  any  peace  as  loQg  client. 
as  I  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it. 
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lUSRDIKE  ON  0IL.PAINT1NG«  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


BY  W.  B.  S.  TAYLOR. 


This  little  Yolume  makes  its  ap- 
pearance under  no  common  auspices. 
M.  I.  F.  L.  M^rimee  was  secretary 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Paris.  The  manuscript  work  is  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  France,  whoso  chairman, 
M.  Quatremerede  Quiiicy,  in  the  name 
of  the  commission,  draws  up  an  en- 
tirely laudatory  report.  We  select 
the  conclusion  :— 

*'  Intmsted  with  tho  duty  of  rendering 
a  faithful  account  of  this  work,  the  Com- 
mission are  of  opinion  that  they  have  care- 
fully pointrd  out  the  great  utility  and 
advantages  that  must  result  to  the  art  of 
painting  from  its  publication.  The  Aca- 
demy approves  of  the  opinions  contained 
in  the  Uoport,  and  have  directed  that  a 
copy  of  it  be  laid  before  the  Minister  of 
the  Home  Department." 

Mr  Taylor  dedicates  his  translation 
of  M.  Meriiiice's  work  to  the  president 
and  mcnibLTs  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  this  country,  under  permission  and 
sanction.  He  was  ur^ed  to  this  task 
by  the  most  distinguished  artist?, 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  Sir 
Augustus  Wall  Calcott,  Sir  David 
Wilkif,  Mr  Etty,  Mr  Mul ready,  Mr 
Hilton,  Mr  Phillips,  and  Mr  Cooper. 
Rut  he  is  further  permitted  to  dedi- 
cate it  to  the  membersof  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  *'  their  public  and  collective 
capacity."  This  volume,  then,  has  the 
stamp  of  the  highest  authority,  and 
must  bo  considered  by  far  the  most 
important  work  that  has  yet  appeared 
upon  the  subject ;  and  yet,  though  wo 
believe  it  to  contain  very  valuable  in- 
formation, we  arc  inclined  to  doubt  if 
it  will  bo  found  to  merit  the  entire 
confidence  of  artists  and  amateurs, 
which  the  very  great  authorities,  under 
whose  sanction  and  adoption  it  comes 
forth,  would  seem  to  claim  for  it.  We 
f^^y  this  with  some  hesitation,  and 
would  only  guard  against  a  hasty  re- 
liance upon  recipes  said  to  bo  the  re- 
sult of  experiments  upon  pictures  of 
tlie  old  masters,  without  having  laid 
before  us  tho  exact  processes  from 
which  certain  deductions  have  been 
made.  We  want  facts  first,  and  such 
detail  of  facts  as  chemistry  is  able  to 
fl fiord.  "NVo  speak  not  here  of  any 
other  than  such  as  can  bo  proved  from 


the  old  pictures;  for,  assuming  that 
M.  M^rim^  has  established  his  case 
as  to  the  use  of  varnishes,  it  may  be 
fairly  allowed  that  his  experiments 
upon  tho  making  them  are  amply  de- 
tailed. What  we  would  have  is  the 
chemical  analyses  of  the  pictures  of 
the  best  time,  with  every  particular^ 
incidental  or  otherwise,  of  working 
them  out.  Without  this  we  may  be 
rightly  directed,  but  we  are  not  suffi* 
ciently  assured  that  we  are  so.  The 
Report  of  the  Institute  of  Franco  thus 
describes  the  object  of  the  author  :— 
**  That  of  bringing  to  light  the  primi- 
tive processes  of  painting.  For  this 
puri>ose  he  has  consulted  tho  earlier 
works  on  this  art,  and  has  examined, 
with  the  greatest  care,  many  of  tho 
pictures  which  have  most  successfully 
resisted  the  efiects  of  time  and  expo- 
suro  ;  and  ho  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  these  works  owe  their  preserva- 
tion  to  particular  modes  of  combining^ 
iu  a  liquid  state,  resinous  substances^ 
by  the  use  of  which  the  colours  were 
defended  from  tho  action  of  causes 
that  have  injured  or  destroyed  pictures 
of  much  moro  modern  dates."  It 
would  indeed  bo  a  most  valuable  dis- 
covery, could  wo  ascertain  that  me- 
dium which  will  secure  the  perma- 
nency of  both  tho  brilliancy  and  tex- 
ture of  colours.  But  here  wo  come  to 
tlie  fact,  well  known  to  all  artists,  that 
very  many,  perhaps  most  modern, 
painters,  have,  for  at  least  this  half 
century,  mixed  oil  and  varnish  toge- 
ther ;  and  what  has  been  the  residt  ? 
The  colours  have  not  only  not  retain- 
ed their  brilliancy,  but  in  very  many 
cases  have  most  desperately  separated, 
never  have  bccomo  reaVj/  ^arc/sub- 
fitancesi  though  hurdness  is  the  ])ecu- 
liar  quality  of  the  old  paint.  **  M.  M6- 
rimee,"  continues  the  Report,  ''  has 
closely  examined,  and  analysed  with 
great  care,  ])aintings  of  tho  earliest 
datcp,  and  has  consulted  many  df  tho 
ablot  restorers  of  pictures ;  end  hence 
ho  is  stronfrly  of  opinion,  JVom  the 
hardness  oj  the  ground,  and  the  bright- 
ness of  the  pictures,  that  the  coluurs 
havo  not  only  been  incorporated  with 
oil,  but  also  with  varnishes,  even  of 
that  sort  called 'hard  varnish.**'  Now, 
the  hardness  of  tlie  old  painty  and  the 
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This  little  yolume  makes  its  ap«  the  old  pictures;  for,  assuming  that 
marance  under  no  common  auspices.  M.  M^rim^e  has  established  his  case 
m.  I.  F.  L.  M^rimee  was  secretary  as  to  the  use  of  yamishes,  it  may  be 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  fairly  allowed  that  his  experiments 
Paris.  The  manuscript  work  is  sub-  upon  the  making  them  are  amply  de- 
niitted  to  a  committee  by  the  Roy«l  tailed.  What  we  would  have  is  the 
Institute  of  France,  whose  cbaimuuDy  chemical  analyses  of  the  pictures  of 
M.Quatrem^redeQuincy,inthename  the  best  time,  with  every  particuUuv 
of  the  commission,  draws  up  an  en-  incidental  or  otherwise,  of  workuig 
tirely  laudatory  report.  We  select  them  out.  Without  this  we  may  bo 
the  conclusion  : —  rightly  directed,  but  we  are  not  sufli* 
"  Intrusted  with  the  duty  of  rendering  ciently  assured  that  we  are  so.  The 
a  faithful  account  of  this  work,  the  Com.  Report  of  the  Institute  of  France  thus 
mission  are  of  opinion  that  they  haTe  care-  describes  the  object  of  the  author  :— 
fully  pointed  out  the  great  utility  and  "  That  of  bringing  to  light  the  primU 
advantages  that  must  result  to  the  art  of  ti?e  processes  of  painting.  For  this 
painting  from  its  publication.  The  Aca-  purpose  he  has  consulted  the  earlier 
demy  approves  of  the  opinions  contained  works  on  this  art,  and  has  examined, 
in  the  Report,  and  have  directed  that  a  with  the  groatest  care,  many  of  the 
copy  of  it  be  laid  before  the  Minister  of  pictures  which  have  most  successfully 
the  Home  Department."  resisted  the  effecU  of  time  and  expo- 
Mr  Taylor  dedicates  his  translation  ^^^ra ;  «od  be  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
of  M.  Merimue's  work  to  the  president  t*"^  these  works  owe  their  preserYR. 
and  membLTs  of  tlio  Royal  Academy  tion  to  particular  modes  of  combining, 
in  this  country,  under  permission  and  '^  *  liquid  state,  resinous  substances, 
sanction.  He  was  urged  to  this  task  hy  the  use  of  which  the  colours  were 
by  the  most  distinguished  artists,  defended  from  the  action  of  causes 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  Sir  that  have  injured  or  destroyed  pictures 
Augustus  Wall  Calcott,  Sir  David  of  much  more  modern  dates."  It 
Wilkie,  Mr  Etty,  Mr  Mulready,  Mr  would  indeed  be  a  most  valuable  dis- 
Hilton,  Mr  Phillips,  and  Mr  Cooper,  covery,  could  we  ascertain  that  me- 
But  he  is  further  permitted  to  dedi-  dium  which  will  secure  the  perma- 
cateittothemembersoftheRoyal.Aca-  nency  of  both  the  brilliancy  and  tex- 
dcmy  in  •*  their  public  and  collective  ture  of  colours.  But  here  we  come  to 
capacity."  This  volume,  then,  has  the  the  fact,  well  known  to  all  artists,  that 
stamp  of  the  highest  authority,  and  very  many,  perhaps  roost  modern, 
must  bo  considered  by  far  the  most  painters,  have,  for  at  least  this  half 
important  work  that  has  yet  appeared  century,  mixed  oil  and  varnish  toge- 
upon  the  subject ;  and  yet,  though  we  ther ;  and  what  has  been  the  result  ? 
believe  it  to  contain  very  valuable  in-  The  colours  have  not  only  uot  retain- 


formation,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  if  ed  their  brilliancy,  but  in  very  many 

it  will  be  found  to  merit  the  entire  cases  have  most  desperately  separated, 

confidence  of  artists  and   amateurs,  never  have  become  reai/i/  hardmb' 

which  the  very  great  authorities,  under  stances,  though  hardness  is  the  pecn- 

whose  sanction  and  adoption  it  comes  liarquality  of  the  old  paint.  "  M.  M6- 

forth,  would  seem  to  claim  for  it.  We  rim^e,"  continues  the  Report,  "  has 

say  this  with   some   hesitation,   and  closely  examined,  and  analysed  with 

would  only  guard  against  a  hasty  re-'  great  care,  paintings  of  the  earliest 

liance  upon  recipes  said  to  be  the  re-  dates,  and  has  consulted  many  of  the 

suit  of  experiments  upon  pictures  of  ablest  restorers  of  pictures ;  and  hence 

tlie  old  masters,  without  having  laid  he  is  strongly  of  opinion,  from  the 

before  us  the  exact  processes  from  /iarrf«Msq/*M«^cwiirf,  and  the  bright- 

which  certain  deductions  have  been  ness  of  the  pictures,^  that  the  colours 

made.     Wo  want  facts  first,  and  such  have  not  only  been  incorpora 

detail  of  facts  as  chemistry  is  able  to  oil,  but  also  with  vam      «,  « 

aflord.     We  speak  not  here  of  any  that  sort  called 'hard  vj  "' 

other  than  such  as  can  be  proved  from  the  hardness  of  the  olo  p 
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hardness  of  the  hardest  of  hard  var- 
nishes, arc  quite  different  things.  We 
believe  that  no  vamishet  are  tho- 
roughly hard,-*  unless  there  be  some- 
thiDg  beside  the  oil  incorporated  with 
them.  But  what  substances,  or  ra- 
ther what  mixture  of  8ub8tanco8>  does 
M.  Mdrimfio  propose  ?  He  lays  much 
stress  upon  an  "  Italian  varnish," 
prepared,  as  he  says,  in  Italy  from  a 
very  remote  period :  the  iugrvdlents 
aro'nut  oil,  wax,  and  mastic.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  wax,  we  conceive  the 
mastic  to  be  one  of  the  worst  substan- 
ces that  can  be  mixed  with  paint,  and 
that  it  never  becomes  really  hard,  and 
that  it  is  subject  to  continual  changes  ; 
and  to  tiic  use  of  mastic  do  we  ascribe 
that  si'paration  of  the  punt,  which 
will  perhaps  pretty  clearly  distinguish 
the  era  of  the  work.  Nothing  can  be 
more  true  than  that  the  paint  of  the 
old  masters  is  like  iron,  it  is  so  hard  ; 
the  cracks  in  it,  which  wo  believe  to 
be  mainly  owing  to  the  grounds,  are 
like  spider-lines,  perfectly  fine,  as  if 
the  surface  had  been  bent  and  broken  ; 
and  though  M.  Mcrimce  mentions, 
as  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence,  "cracks 
or  gashes"  in  a  picture  of  Titian's, 
we  have  ourselves  never  seen  such 
cracks  or  gashes  in  any  old  pictures,  ex- 
cept! tn/  in  such  parts  as  have  been  re- 
painted. We  do  not  think  this  trea- 
tise throws  any  light  upon  the  origin  of 
painting  in  oil,  although  the  Report 
states  that  the  "  author  commences  his 
lirst  chaptpf  by  setting  it  down  as  an 
inconfrore/iib/e  fact,  that  the  brothers 
Van  Eyck  were  tlie  inventors  of  paint- 
ing in  oil,  and  refutes  the  assertions  of 
Theophilus  and  Cennino  Connini  on 
that  nuostion."  Now,  who  were  The- 
ophilus and  ("cnnino  Connini,  and 
what  do  they  actually  say  ?  The  for- 
mer was  a  monk,  and  wrote  a  trea- 
tise, JJc  Arte  Pingcndi,  towards  the 
i'lose  of  the  tenth,  or  commencement 
of  (he  rlevcnth  century.  The  latter 
linisliL'd  his  treatise  in  1407 ;  hut  as 
then  Van  Kyck  had  already  painted  In 
oil  more  than  ten  year?,  nothing  con- 
clusive can  be  collected  from  him. 
Th.?opliilus,  however,  docs  positively 
ni(Mi(ion  the  ])aiuting  in  oil,  and  de- 
scribes a  method  of  making  linseed- 
oil,  as  well  as  varnish.  Hut  M.  Mcri- 
ince  says,  it  is  house-painting  only 
that  he  speaks  of.  Were  that  the 
case,  wo  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  discovery  of  house-painting  in  oil 
\b,^  in  fact,  the  discovery  of  other 
painting,  for  surely  the  aUcTi\\)X  «.o  lo 


apply  it  must  have  been  immediate. 
But  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  direc- 
tions given  by  Theophilus  to  houee- 
painters,  not  to  lay  on  a  second  couch 
of  colour  until  the  first  is  completely 
dry ;  and  it  is  said  that  be  nowhere 
gives  advice  to  apply  oil-painting  to 
pictures,  but  adds,  to  the  above-men- 
tioned directions,  "  this  remarkable 
passage — iUat  such  a  method  u-ouM  te 
too  slow  and  too  laborious  Jar  paint- 
inff  pictures"  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  he  should  have  mentioned  "  paint- 
ing pictures*'  at  all ;  for  he  mu*t 
cither  speak  of  an  existing,  but  in- 
convenient practice,  or  be  must  have 
conceived  the  attempt.  But  does 
Theophilus  actually  say  that  it  *'  would 
be"  too  slow?  &c.  The  translation 
certainly  makes  him  say  so ;  but  be 
says  no  such  thing.  He  says  "  it  is ; " 
as  if  he  should  say— -in  house-painting 
it  is  better  not  to  put  on  a  second 
couch  of  colour  before  the  first  is  dry ; 
a  practice,  indeed,  not  followed  bv 
pamters  of  pictures,  because  to  them 
It  would  be  too  slow  and  tedious.  Ami 
such  we  take  to  be  tho  meaning  of  his 
text — <'  Quod  in  imaginibus  diutur* 
num  et  tanliosum  nimiuni  est.'**  Mr 
Taylor,  in  his  appended  **  Observa- 
tions on  tho  English  School  of  Paint- 
ing," seems  to  contradict,  or  at  least  to 
doubt,  the  strong  assertion  of  his  ori- 
ginal, for  he  quotes  W^alpole  upon  this 
subject,  and  the  more  recent  disco- 
veries in  St  Stephen's  Chapel ;  nvA 
quotes,  from  Smithes  Antu/tn'ties  ft' 
Wcstininster^  the  positive  opinion  of 
Mr  Smith,  and  the  examination  of 
the  apartments  of  the  ancient  palace, 
twenty  years  ago,  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Soane,  and  Mr  J.  N.  Cottingham. 
But,  as  we  pn'fer  facts  to  ojiinions,  wc 
venture  to  add  what  Mr  Taylor  has 
omitted,  the  actual  experiments,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr  Smith.  It  is  i>f  St  Ste- 
phen's Chapel,  fourth  year  of  Edward 
the  Third.  "  In  order  to  examine  the 
colours,  I  was  obliged,  after  h living 
carefully  fc raped  them  from  the  «inne, 
to  employ  a  (piantity  of  impure  other 
to  dissolve  the  varnish  t-hich  had  been 
laid  over  thorn,  ami  also  to  separate  t'.t 
oil  with  which  the  ct^lmrs  had  h  tn 
prcpnnd.  By  this  method  I  waa 
enabled  to  procure  the  colours  in  a 
state  of  purity,  after  they  hr;d  PuhM- 
ded  to  the  bottom  of  the  phial.  The 
supernatant  lit^uor,  when  decanted 
and  mixed  with  water,  became  imme- 
diately turbid,  and  an  oleaginous 
matter  swam  on  the  surface."     Tho 
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Items  of  exprnditure  are  likewise  cu- 
rious :— * 

«<  Thirty  peacocks*  and  swans*  fea- 
tliorSf  and  squirrels*  tails«  for  the  paint* 
era*  pencils. 

^'  Two  flagons  of  eole  for  the  same* 

"  Nineteen  gallons  of  painters '  oil 
for  painting  of  the  chapel>  at  38.  4d. 
per  flagon. 

<'  One  pound  and  half  of  hogs* 
bristles  for  the  brushes  of  painters.** 

It  is  remarkable  that  here  a  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  pencils  and 
brushes — the  pencils  made  of  peacocks* 
and  swans*  feathers^  and  peacocks* 
tails,  were  doubtless  for  the  nicer  work 
of  picture-painting.  Is  not,  then,  the 
**  incontrovertible  fact**  of  the  Report, 
after  all  the  authorities  through  which 
it  has  passed,  no  fact  at  all  ? 

If,  therefore,  the  brotliers  Van  Eyck 
inrentcd  any  thing— and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  thej  did — it  must 
liaye  been  a  new  method  of  painting 
in  oil.  And  to  this  new  method,  and 
nearest  to  its  invention,  M.  Merimde 
ascribes  the  most  astonishing  effects  in 
the  preservation  of  the  brilliancy  of 
the  colours,  and  the  hardness  given 
to  the  paint.  As  has  been  shown,  he 
attributes  its  perfection  to  the  admix- 
ture of  varnish  with  the  oils.  We  are 
Tcry  doubtful  if  such  admixture  have 
any  such  power,  more  especially  if 
the  varnish  be  mastic.  As,  however, 
M.  Mdrimee  has  formed  his  opinion 
from  his  own  observation  of  ancient 
pictures,  and  sought  a  corroboration 
of  it  from  the  works  of  different  authors 
who  have  written  upon  the  subject,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  examine  these 
authorities.  He  candidly  confesses 
that  he  h^is  been  disappointed  in  his 
search.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  makes  no 
mention  of  the  use  of  Tarnish,  "  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  the  acetate  of  cop- 
per (verdigris)  is  used."  There  is  an 
anecdote  that  I'ope  Julius  II.,  led  by 
curiosity,  entered  Leonardo's  painting 
room,  expecting  to  sec  the  designs  for 
his  worI[,  but  discovered  only  chemical 
apparatus,  which  he  understood  to  be 
for  making  varnish,  and  that  he  re- 
marked, "  this  artist  begins  his  work 
where  others  finish.*'  M.  M6rimDe 
himself  combats  the  conclusion  that 
has  been  drawn  fVom  this  anecdote^ 
that  Leonardo  painted  with  varnish. 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  fair  ground 
of  reason  for  his  opinion,  in  the  ex- 
tract given  from  Annenini  da  Faerza, 
who  lived  towards  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  and  yet  we  think 


the  passage  does  not  go  the  whole 
lengih  of  asserting  a  mixture  of  Tar- 
nish with  the  coloura  in  the  general 
painting,  but  only  in  the  glazing,  and 
used  equally  over  the  whole— that  is, 
a  coloured  Tarnish.     And  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  the  first  appli- 
cation of  it  mentioned  by  Armenmi> 
is  to  yerdigris,  as  recommended  by 
Leonardo,  though  here  differing  in 
the  manner  of  application.     It  may, 
therefore,  be  worth  while  to  refer  to 
Leonardo,  and  we  shall  find  this  use 
is  to  remedy  a  defect  in  that  particu- 
lar pigment.     Leonardo  says,  ^'  The 
green  colour  made  of  copper  rust^ 
commonly    called  Terdigris,    though 
ground  in  oil,  will  not  fail  to  CTapo- 
rate  in  smoke  and  lose  its  beauty,  un- 
less you  cover  it  with  a  thin  skin  of 
varnish,  immediately  after  laying  it 
on :  but  this  is  not  all ;   for,  if  you 
wipe  it  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  clear 
water,  it  will  rise  from  the  bottom  of 
the  painting,  and  peel  off  like  a  water 
colour.     This  is  particularly  obserr- 
ablo  in  moist  weather,  and  seems  to  be 
owing  to  this,  that  Terdigris,  being  a 
kind  of  salt,  is  easily  dissolved  in  moist 
air,  and  especially  if  softened  with  the 
additional  wetness  of  a  sponge."  And> 
after  all,  this  varnish  may  have  been 
nothing  but  nut  oil;  for  Leonardo^ 
spealiing  of  a  peculiar  process,  adds^ 
*•  afler  which  you  may  varnish  it  with 
nut  oil  and  amber,  or  barely  with  nut 
oil,  taking  care  that  it  be  well  puri- 
fied, and  thickened  in  the  sun."     And 
what  says  Armcnini  ?    "  In  operating 
upon   a   green   drapery,  tlio   process 
we  have  hinted  at  (prcdetto)  is  man- 
aged in  this  way :  AAcr  having  laid 
on  the  dead  colour  with  green,  blacky 
and  white  (verde,  nigra,  c  bianco),  in  a 
fbll,  firm  manner  (che  sia  alf/uanto 
cnuletto),  some  common  vaniish  is  then 
incorporated  with  yellow,  lake,  and 
verdigris  (si  gittntje  pot  con  vcrderame 
nn  poco  di  vernice  comjnune  di  giallo 
santo).     With  this  mixture,  the  parts 
prepared  are  glazed  with  a  large  tool. 
The  same  process  is  used  for  crimson^ 
yellow,  or  other  drapery,  only  mixing 
the  appropriate  colours  with  the  var- 
nish,*  {ma  sc  sarh  de  lacca,  si  lien  con 
quello  il  medisimo  stile  mettendovi  deX' 
tro  delta  prcdetta  vernice ;  acosi  si  de 
fare,  dogni  altro  quando  sie  per  vcl- 
arli).     We  have,  in  part,  quoted  tho 
Italian  which  is  given  in  the  notes,  be- 
cause we  think  the  translation  careless^ 
and  not  faithful,  and,  therefore,  assert- 
ing more  lluw  iVv^  W^JCwnkv  Y^t'Cx^v^*. 
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aithmr  look  SxtOMy  at  the  time,  or  be-  andaf  short  duntion.  It  rmdenit  im- 
come  loitherj  in  teitore,  &nd  alloge-  potubleforthem  to  desn  their  paintiDgt, 
ther  lack  tii«  purity  of  the  otigioalB —  which  are,  heaidec,  liable  to  cnck,  and 
the  iilumin&tion,  in  which  we  lose  all  to  loBe  their  colour,  la  a  word,  it  ia 
idea  of  oil  and  rarnish,  at  if  the  oil  not  uncommon  to  sec  an  artist  Eurvive 
which  we  know  was  used  had  under-  bis  workii  and  to  have  nothing  to  ex- 
gone  some  chemical  change,  which,  pect  from  posterity."  Now,  nitliouc 
without  destroj'ing  its  richnesR,  had  practical  experience  in  the  mci'han* 
taken  from  it  ever;  posaiblo  impurity,  ical  operation  of  painting,  it  may 
Did  any  one  ever  see,  satisfactory  in  fairly  be  admitted  that  Tingry  is  of 
t«xture,  a  modem  cony  of  Corregio,  great  authority  with  regard  to  cbe- 
or  of  Titian — aachaa  his  Ptler  Martyr  mical  efl'ects ;  and,  judging  from  his 
—and,  of  the  Flemish  ichoDl,  is  there  knowledge  of  these  efii'cli,  lie  pro- 
t>  single  copy  of  Teuien  that  is  not  noiinces  tbat  an  admiztuie  of  varnish 
offensive  to  the  eye,  which,  under  the  with  the  paint  does  not  pieecrve  the 
name  of  the  master,  naturally  looks  colour,  norgivedutabilitytothepaint; 
for  what  it  can  never  find  ?  And  yet,  whilo  the  great  object  of  M.  Meri- 
probably,  the  recipes  of  M.  Merimee  meo's  work  is  lu  prove  that  it  does 
have  been,  under  various  moditicationB  both.  But  lest  it  bo  urged  that  Tin- 
not  very  material  to  their  utility,  long;  g^'s  work  is  rather  addressed  to 
in  practice.  Certainly  in  this  country,  painters  of  another  description  than 
from  the  time  of  Sir  Joshua  lo  the  painters  of  pictures,  we  venture  to  add 

E resent,   very   similar    vehicles   liave  tiis  observationsimmediatclyfollowing 

een,  and  arc  still  used  :  but  are  they  tbe  above  quotation.     "  Nothing  that 

safe? — do  they  preserve  the  brilliancy  relates  to  the  house-painter  is  foreign 

and   hardness   of   the   colours  ?     We  to  the  artist  of  a  hig-her  order,  who 

should  decidedly  say  no  ;  that  in  time  paints  compositions ;  in  like  manner, 

they  crack)    and   in    a  manner  the  tliepreccptsadmiltedbythecelebraied 

works  of  the  old  masters  never  did  ;  painters  deserve  Ibc  attention  of  the 

and  tbat  tliey  very  toon  lose  their  first  varniiher,  to  whom   tbe   painter  i: 

hi.  v  ■  ■  -  ■  .     ■  ■■  -     ^ — 


texture.     M.  M^rimce  pays  great  de-  trusts  bis  greatest  interests.     The  ob- 

furenco  to  the  chemical  knowledge  of  servatious  contained  in  this  note,  are 

M.    Tingry,   professor   of  chemistry  thebriefresultof someinatructivecon- 

ut  Geneva,  whose  work,  in  two  vol-  yersations   1  had  with   Saintoun,   a 

nmes,    entitled     T/ie    Painter's    and  celebrated  painter,  my  friend  and  re< 

Varnuker'B  Guide,  published  in  ie[|3,  lation." 

is  of  great  value.  In  it  will  be  foimd  The  varnish,  tbe  manufacture  of 
ucarly  all  tbat  has  since  then  been  which  ia  minutely  described  by  Theo- 
published  which  isof  any  use.  "This  philui,  is  the  oldest  recipe  known; 
work,"  Bays  M.  Merimite,  "would  if  we  may  say  known,forthe  chief  in- 
bave  been  the  best  that  could  have  grcdient  is  at  best  doubtful.  M.  M6ri< 
been  produced  at  that  time,  if  he  had  mee  thinks  it  is  copal — in  the  original 
united  to  the  information  be  possessed  it  is  "  gummi  quod  vocatur /nrnii ;" 
tbat  knowledge  which  practice  can  and  again,  "  gummi /ornu  quod  Ao- 
bestow.  But  at  all  times,  the  work  of  mana  ijlaua  vocatur" — Koman  glas^ 
Tingry  upon  the  preparation  and  use  not,  as  it  is  translated,  "  calUd  ^  the 
of  colours  and  varnishes,  is  one  of  those  JioMai  w  glassa."  Theredoesnot  ap- 
that  may  be  consulted  with  the  greatest  pear  any  sufficient  grounds  for  de- 
advantage."  Did  the  following  pas-  ciding  upon  this  to  be  copal;  and  M. 
sage  from  Tingry 's  work  escape  the  M^rimeo  admits  the  varnish  as  dea- 
notice  of  M.  M^nmee  ?  Ho  is  speak-  cribed,  if  it  were  copal,  would  be  lin- 
ing of  preserving  the  colours  in  newly-  usable,  as  it  conld  not  then  have  been 
painted  pictures  before  they  are  rar-  thinned  with  distilled  or  essential  oilF, 
wwA<rf,  by  covering  them  with  white  of  which  had  not  then  been  discovered. 
egg,  and  adds — "  Some  of  the  English  It  is  extremely  probable,  tbat  in  the 
painters,  too  anxious  to  receive  the  transition  from  distemper  to  oil  pain^ 
fruits  of  their  composition,  neglect  ing,  much  of  the  former  methoa,  and 
these  precautions.  Several  artists  even  many  of  the  substances  were  employed 
paint  in  varnish,  and  appfy  it  with  inthenewart.  Theunion  of  the  two 
the  colours.  This  precipiuie  method  may  still  bavo  its  advantages.  Tbia 
gives  brilliancy  to  their  compositions  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  M.  M£rl- 
..  .1. »  of  ti,„,   briiiB'  mee.     Titian  and  P.  VeroneM  laid  In 
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Yory  ofleu  painted  on  cloth  primed  in 
distemper :  but,  in  the  latter  case,  they 
laid  their  sketches  on  with  water  co- 
lours. This  very  expeditious  process, 
which  ought  to  lead  from  distemper  to 
oil-painting,  is  described  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  "  I  have  seen  several  pic- 
tures produced  in  this  manner,  which 
ovidontly  belong  to  the  period  when 
painting  in  distemper  had  in  some 
degrco  been  given  up.  I  am  astonish- 
ed that  no  person  of  our  school  has 
ever  tried  this  method."  He  then 
proceeds  to  describe  the  manner  in 
which  Rubens  sketched  in  his  pic- 
tures on  distemper  grounds  ;  and  as- 
serts the  impossibility  of  so  working 
with  colours  prepared  as  ours  are. 
**  The  colour  would  glide  over  a  sur- 
face too  fiue  to  retain  it.**  Ho  un- 
questionably did  not  use  colours  pro- 
pared  as  ours  are ;  and  here  we  may 
be  allowed  to  remark  upon  our  absuitl 
practice  of  using  bladder  colours, 
which  are  ground  in  oil  of  one  charac- 
ter and  quality,  while  we  use  as  our 
vehicle  oil  of  another  character,  and 
perhaps  varnishes  too ;  so  that  wo  have 
in  fact  unequal  and  discordant  mix- 
tures over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
picture,  enough  to  make  the  colours 
change  and  paint  separate.  But  to 
return  to  the  distemper  metliod.  **  I 
have  had  occasion  to  analyse  a  por- 
tion of  the  ground  of  a  picture  by 
Titian,  painted  on  wood.  This  ground 
was  composed  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
with  starch  and  paste,  but  no  glue  or 
sixe,  flour  paste  being  used  instead  of 
gelatine."  Afterwards,  in  page  224, 
he  recommends — <'  The  dead  colour 
is  to  be  laid  on  with  water  colour,  and 
a  little  size,  to  which  may  be  added 
a  small  portion  of  oil,  or  the  emul- 
fclun  of  nuts  or  poppy- seeds.**  Why, 
then,  may  we  not  suppose  that  Titian 
and  P.  Veronese  painted  in  die  pictures 
mentioned,  in  the  very  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  substance  as  they 
made  these  grounds  ?  In  fact,  plaster, 
or  any  earth  or  colour,  and  starch, 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  oil,  will 
make  a  very  strong  ground — distemper 
ground  ;  and  the  samo  starch,  with 
very  little  oil,  make  a  very  good  ve. 
hide  for  getting  in  the  subject,  in- 
dued fur  painting  it  completely  over, 
and  oven  much  glaiing  may  be  done 
with  it.  It  is  surprising  how  small  a 
quantity  of  oil  will  suffice,  and  how 
firm  what  is  so  painted,  is  upon  the 
cukvaaa.  It  is  true,  if  with  very  little 
oil  it  will  dry  dead,  but  Vt  irVLV  \>s) 


equallv  80|  and  when  tho  whole  it 
varnished  out,  the  picture  will  be  veiy 
brilliant.  The  colours*  of  course,  miut 
not  be  in  bladder,  but  mixed  up  with 
the  starch  and  oil,  as  for  making  iat 
ground.  We  were  not  aware,  undl 
we  had  read  this  account  of  starch  in 
the  ground  of  a  picture  of  Titian*s  in 
M.  M6rim^e*s  book,  that  6tarch  had 
been  ever  so  used ;  but  wo  had  (it 
amateurs)  practically  seen  its  use. 
We  tried  first  a  ground  with  it,  wish- 
ing to  avoid  animal  glue«  which  ws 
are  persuaded,  by  chemical  processes, 
changes  the  colours,  and  goes  through 
them.  Having  made  such  a  ground, 
the  use  of  the  same  vehicle  in  painting 
in  the  sul^ect  suggested  itself.  This 
was  about  four  years  ago;  and  we 
have,  within  this  week,  and  for  the 
first  time,  varnished  a  picture  so  pabt- 
ed,  and  it  came  out  in  all  respects 
better  than  any  wo  had  ever  painted 
in  any  other  method.  The  rapidity 
with  which  it  enables  one  to  work  is 
a  great  advantage ;  and  we  belioTe 
such  colours  as  Prussian  blue,  and 
others,  which  are  much  aifected  by 
oils,  may  be  thus  used  with  safety ; 
and  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that 
pictures  so  painted  will  become  ex- 
ceedingly hard ;  for,  let  any  one  try  a 
mass  of  pigment,  starch,  and  oil,  and 
expose  it  to  the  air,  and  he  will  find  it 
in  a  short  time  a  perfect  stone.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  an  excellent  cement, 
and  a  good  substance  in  which  to 
mould  ornaments,  &c .  I  have  washed 
and  scrubbed  with  much  force  the 
surface  of  pictures  so  painted,  not 
many  days  after  the  work,  with  warm 
and  cold  water,  and  adding  common 
kitchen  yellow  sand,  and  have  not 
found  the  paint  move.  Starch  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  most  indestructible 
things  in  nature. 

It  may  be  thought  strange,  that 
tlie  exact  medium  used  by  the  old 
masters  should  not  have  reached  us, 
but  many  other  arts  have  shared  the 
same  fate ;  we  believe  painting  on 
glass,  is  rather  a  revival  than  con- 
tinuation of  the  art  as  it  was.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  there  is  no  work  that 
throws  any  light  upon  tho  Bul^ect. 
'<  Hubens  is  said  to  have  written  an 
essay  in  tho  Latin  langoagt,  entitled 
De  Lumine  et  Colore.  This  manu- 
script was,  it  appears,  about  fifty 
years  ago  in  the  library  of  M.  Von 
Parys,  a  canon  of  Antwerp,  who  wai 
a  descendant  of  tliat  great  painter.'* 
W«  know  not  what  inibnnatloa  that 
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treadM  may  coDt^n— auralj  the  pab>  important  parti  or  old  piotureii  tbat 
iieation  of  it  mar  yet  be  obtained,  tbapalnt  inouldboiutijected  to  every 
"  It  aeems  to  be  too  fate  of  the  arti,"  pouible  chemiaal  teit.  Do  not  tell 
EsyH  M.  MerimeOj  "  that  their  deca-  ui  of  experimeala  and  obicrvatioDs, 
denee  bcg-hig  immediatelj  after  they  without  miante  detail.  "  VVc  learn," 
havcaltainedneur toporfEctioQ,  Thu  tayt  M.  Merim^e,  "from  thciio  ro> 
destinj  had  bccii  alicadjr  in  great  part  searchcii  that  the  calaur  of  these  ptC' 
accomplished  in  Italy,  irhen  the  ehicf  turei  which  bclou^  to  the  first  cpoeh 
founder  of  the  French  Bchoo],  Simon  of  oil-painting,  are  ooBtlj  of  a  htirdor 
Vouet,  11'ont  thither  to  study  the  great  body  than  thoM  of  s  Inter  date ;  (hat 
inasten.  Even  llio  traditionary  ac-  they  nuist  diiuolventi  much  better, 
counts  of  tbcir  processes  bod  cither  and  that,  if  ruhbtd  kM  a  ,/i'k;  they 
bci>n  lost,  or  had  boon  so  corrupted,  that  ihoic  uaderuetilh  a  ihiiiimj  apjieamac*, 
the  practitioner!,  who  liad  conitantly  resembling  that  of  a  picture  puinlcd  in 
before  their  eyes  the  ckef-dauvra  at  varnish."  Now,  could  nut  this  paint 
Titian,  of  KaffaoUe.  and  Corre^iot  wilbaihinlngappeBrancs  bosubjectcd 
wore  prodigal  of  their  applause  to  Jo-  to  better  test  than  the  Kle  ?  We  will 
seph  Arpino."  Yet  Simon  Touot  died  now  detail  what  we  saw  ourielveSf 
In  1641.  If,  therefore,  our  author  li  first  prefacing  the  accouut  thus: — A 
here  speaking  of  the  procu$n  of  valuedfriend,nowun1iappily nomoro, 
painting,  they  surely  had  net  then  of  ample  fortune,  leisure,  research, 
been  lo^t ;  for  Claude  and  I'ouuin  and  uulimited  accuracy  and  patience, 
(Caspar)  wore  then  showing  proofs  of  with  great  chemical  knowledge,  for 
&  pure  vehicle  for  their  colours — sin-  many  years  devoted  himself  to  the 
guiar  enough  that  the  two  greatest  subject  in  question.  Ho  had  himself 
landscape  painters,  and  each  in  a  dif-  a  line  collection  of  pictures  by  the 
fercnt  way,  were  bom  the  same  year,  old  masters.  His  investigntiou  wu 
1000.  Tliat  the  procusB,  howavor,  patient  in  the  estrcrae.  Wo  deeply 
bus  been  lost  or  corrupted,  wo  think  regret  that  fais  papers  are  not  forto- 
is  certain,  u  is  proved  by  chemical  coming.  We  know  it  was  his  inteit- 
experiment,  by  the  general  acknow.  tion  to  have  published  the  result  of  hll 
ledgemenl  of  tho  experienced  eye  of  enquiry  and  his  eiperimonla.  We 
tadli',  and  by  the  universal,  though  were  in  constant  communiealion  with 
sometimes  secret  anil  unacknowledged  him  many  years,  and  have  still  many 
endeavours  of  artists  to  remedy  the  of  his  oolours,  and  his  vehicles  for 
evident  defects  of  modern  methods,  using  them,  which  he  sent  to  uf. 
We  fear,  and  Profe.ssor  Tlngiy  baa  He  simplified  them  more  and  more, 
given  authority  to  the  caution,  that  and  thought  himself  that  he  had  re. 
varnishes  will  only  secure  a  temporary  diicovered  the  medium,  "  Veltrem 
brilliancy — we  do  not  say  they  should  revoeavil  arlttn."  We  know  that  to 
not  be  used;  but  something  else,  we  speak  canfldently  upon  such  a  sulyect, 
are  persuaded,  is  wanted,  wherewith  Is  only  to  Insure  derision  ;  wo  will 
to  temper  or  charge  our  oils,  before  not  therefore  do  so-^  indeed  we  do 
varntslies  can  be  with  safety  itsod.  not  know  nrfdin/^H.'^nf  his  discoveiy. 
Something  U  required  wbicli  shall  If  it  be  one,  was  ;  but  we  will  give  it, 
destroy  that  quality  in  oil,  whioh  makes  as  we  have  had  it  analysed,  and  overf 
it  too  ofYen  in  time  acquire  a  horny  artist  may  try  for  himself.  Itut  it  U 
Bppeamnce.  Wo  have  seen  plclurei  now  lime  to  say,  what  we  ourselves 
that  have  looked  well  for  a  year  or  saw.  Some  paint  was  scraped  off  an  old 
two,  acquire  a  look,  as  if  they  had  ulcture,  laid  on  some  platina  and  sub- 
been  painted  with  old  stable  lanthoms  Jeelcd  to  the  blowpipe.  Tlic  oil  went 
llquiflud.  M.  M^rimec,  indeed,  says  olf  with  a  slight  explosion,  and  the 
that  varnish  doos  not  neirossarily  make  reiolt  was,  that  the  paint  was  vitriSed. 
tho  pictures  crack,  but  it  is  because  it  It  was  poiitlve  gless.  Before  he  tried 
.  is  carelessly  mixed,  or  improperly  the  experiment  he  aseured  us  it  would 
used:  ifthat  were  the  case,  there  must  be  so,  and  that  the  paint  of  nJ' tho  old 
havo  been  some  careless  persons  and  masters  was  the  same.  This  led  him 
bad  vamisbes  occasionally  before  a  to  use  glass  of  diffbrent  sorts,  and  he 
certain  date,  but  wo  nevir  tea  before  assured  mo,  the  effects  on  some  of  the 
that  date  the  cllccts  wo  daily  witness  colours  which  would  not  stand  without 
now.     It  would  be  most  desirable  that  It  was  very  striking.      At  first  hi* 
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l(-  of  all  tbe  colours  together;  afterwards  black,  yellow  and  red,  &c.  But  be- 
ll Ishallbcgin  to  mingle  these  colours  over  cause  paper  begins  here  to  fail  me,  I 
i  again,  two  by  two,  then  three  by  three,  shall  treat  at  large  of  the  mixture  of 
i  four  by  four,  and  so  to  the  end.  Upon  colours  in  a  work  by  itself."  This  may 
IT  those  two  colours  shall  be  laid  three,  furnish  some  useful  hints,  but  we  know 
I  and  to  thoso  three  shall  be  added  three  not  what  arm  could  hold  a  palette,  to 
I  more,  afterwards  six,  and  so  on,  con-  hold  the  mixtures.  Ho  should  b^  a 
[     tinning  this  mixture  through  all  the  Briareus  in  the  art  who  would  attempt 

r[>portlons.  Now,  by  simple  colours,  it,  with  no  inconsideiable  sized  palette 
mean  such  as  cannot  be  made  or  on  every  thumb.  There  are  painters 
supplied  out  of  the  mixture  of  any  of  the  English  school,  to  whose  serious 
other  colours.  White  and  black  I  attention  we  would  recommend  the 
do  not  reckon  among  colours — the  following  admirable  advice,  particu- 
one  representing  darkness  and  the  larly  such  as  convert  parrots  and  ma- 
other  light ;  that  is,  the  one  being  a  caws  into  miraculous  landscapes.  As 
mere  privation  of  light,  the  other,  the  advice  is  not  ours,  but  Leonardo 
mere  light  itself— either  original  or  da  Vinci*s,  it  may  not  be  scorned, 
reflected.  I  shall  not  omit  to  speak  of  **  That  which  is  beautiful  is  not  al« 
these  however,  their  use  being  of  the  ways  good ;  this  is  intended  for  certidn 
last  importance  in  painting,  which  is  painters,  who  are  so  taken  with  the 
nothing  in  effect  but  a  composition  of  beauty  of  their  colours,  that  they  can 
lights  and  shadows,  that  is  of  bright  find  no  room  for  shadows,  never  using 
and  obscure.  After  white  and  black  any  but  what  are  slight  and  almost  in- 
come green  and  yellow,  then  azure  sensible.  These  people  have  no  re- 
aAer  tanned  or  ochre,  then  violet  and  sard  to  that  force  and  relievo  which 
lastly  red — these  eight  being  all  the  ngures  receive  from  a  bold  shadow* 
aimple  colours  in  nature.  I  now  pro-  and  are  somewhat  like  your  fine  talker% 
ceed  to  speak  of  their  mixture.  In  the  who  use  abundance  of  good  words,  but 
first  place,  mix  black  and  white  to-  without  any  meahiog."— That  we  may 
gether,  then  black  and  yellow,  and  not  be  in  diat  predicament,  *'  Verbam 
black  and  red,  afterwards  yellow  and  non  amplius.'* 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  LIDO. 
1. 

He  stood  before  the  Signer! 

With  a  truthful  look  and  bold ; 
A  look  of  calm  simplicity. 

That  Fisherman  poor  and  old : 
Though  every  face,  with  a  gathering  fh>wn 
And  a  searching  glance,  look*d  darkly  down 

While  his  wonderful  tale  he  told : 

2. 
And,  though  a  voice  from — he  knew  not  where. 

(For  none  beside  him  stood). 
Breathed  in  his  very  ear  "  Beware!" 

In  a  tone  might  have  froze  his  blood ; 
He  but  cross'd  himself  as  he  glanced  aronnd. 
But  falter*d  neither  for  sight  nor  sound. 

For  he  knew  that  his  cause  was  good. 

3. 
"  I  tell  the  truth— I  tell  no  lie," 

Old  Gian  Battista  said ; 
**  But  hear  me  out,  and  patiently, 

Sigpiori  wise  and  dread ; 
And,  if  I  ful  sure  proof  to  bring 
How  I  oame  by  this  golden  ring. 
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(He  held  it  high,  that  all  might  see). 

There  are  the  colls  and  the  Piombi— 

Or^off  with  this  old  grey  head. 

4. 

'*  Ye  know-all  know— what  fearful  work 

The  winds  and  waves  haye  driTon 
These  three  days  past.     That  darkness  much 

So  shrouded  earth  and  heayen. 
We  scarce  oould  tell  if  sun  or  moon 

Look'd  down  on  island  or  lagune* 
Or  if  *twere  midnight  or  high  noon  f 
And  yells  and  shrieks  were  in  the  air» 
As  if  With  spirits  in  despair 

The  yery  fiends  had  striven. 

fi. 
**  And  busy,  sure  enough,  were  they, 

As  soon  ye*ll  understand ; 
Many  belieyed  the  doomful  day 

Of  Venice  was  at  hand : 
For  high  o'er  oyery  level  known, 
The  rising  flood  came  crushing  on. 
Till  not  a  sea-mark  old  was  seen, 
Nor  of  the  striplet  islets  green 

A  speck  of  hard,  dry  sand. 

6. 
<< '  Well,  Gian  and  his  old  boat,  quoth  I, 

'  Together  must  nnk  or  swim. 
TheyVo  both  seen  service  out  weilnlgh. 

Half  foundcr*d,  plank  and  limb  ; 
But  good  San  Marco,  if  he  will. 
Can  save  his  own  fair  city  still. 

I  put  my  trust  in  him. 

7. 
'*  So— for  the  night  was  closing  o'er — 

San  Marco's  Riva  by, 
I  thought  my  little  boat  to  moor, 

And  lie  down  patiently 
To  sleep,  or  watch,  as  best  I  might, 
Telling  my  beads  till  morning  light — 
I  scarce  coidd  see  to  nuke  all  tight. 

Night  fell  so  suddenly. 

8. 
"  Whib  I  still  fumbled  (stooping  low), 

A  voice  hail'd  close  at  hand. 
I  started  to  my  feet,  and  lo  I 

Hard  by,  upon  the  strand. 
Stood  one  in  close^eowl'd  garments  white, 
Who  seem*d  by  that  uncertain  light, 
Mcthougbt,  an  holy  Carmelite, 

Slow  beckoning  with  the  hand. 

0. 
'*  Before,  in  answer  to  the  oall, 

I'd  clearM  my  bosky  throat, 
Down  leapt  that  stately  form  and  tall 

Into  my  crazy  ~ 
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And  for  San  Nicolo  make  straight.* 
'  Nay,  nay/  quoth  I — '  'tU  tempting  fate  '-« 
But  he  o'erruled  me,  as  of  lat^ 
And — splash  l-^-^way  irent  we. 

16. 
*'  Away,  away— thro'  foam  and  flood  I— 

'  Rare  work  this  same  I'  thought  I« 
*  Yet,  faith,  right  merrily  we  scud ! 

A  stouter  oar  I  ply, 
Methinks,  than  thirty  years  ago. 
The  Carmelite  keeps  Aiith,  I  trow— 
Hurra,  then,  for  San  Nicolo ! 

We're  a  holy  crew  surely !  * 

17. 
"  Thus  half  in  jest,  half  seriously. 

Unto  myself  I  said. 
Looking  askance  at  my  company. 

But  our  second  trip  was  sped ; 
And  there,  on  the  marge  of  thesea-wash'dstrand. 
Did  another  ghostly  figure  stand ; 
And  down  into  the  boat  stept  he.— . 
I  cross*d  myself  right  feryently. 

With  a  sense  of  creeping  droad. 

18. 
«'  But  the  Carmelite  (I  call  him  so. 

As  he  seemed  at  first  to  me). 
Said — '  Now,  my  son !  for  the  Castles  row. 

Great  things  thou  soon  shalt  see.'  . 
Without  a  word,  at  his  bidding  now 
For  the  Lido  Strait  I  tum*d  my  prow. 
And  took  to  my  oar  with  a  thoughful  brow. 

And  pull*d  on  silently. 

19. 
''  When  to  the  Lido  pass  we  came, 

Cospetto  !  what  a  sight- 
Air,  sky,  and  sea  seem*d  all  on  flame. 

And  by  that  lurid  light 
I  saw  a  ship  come  sailing  in 
Like  a  ship  of  hell ;  and  a  fiendish  din 
From  the  fiendish  crew  on  her  deck  rose  high, 
And  '  Ho !  ho !  ho !  *  was  the  cursed  cry— 

*  Venice  is  doom*d  to-night  I* 

20. 
"  Then  in  my  little  boat,  the  three. 

With  each  a  stretch*d-out  hand. 
Stood  up ; — and  that  sign,  made  silently. 

Was  one  of  high  command. 
For  in  a  moment,  over  all. 
Thick  darkness  dropt,  as  'twere  a  pall ; 
And  the  winds  and  waves  sank  down  to  sleep. 
Though  the  mutt'ring  thunder,  low  and  deep. 

Ran  round,  from  strand  to  strahd. 

21. 
"  As  it  died  away,  the  murky  veil. 

Like  a  curtain,  aside  was  drawn  i 
Andlol  on  the  sea  lay  the  moonlight  pal«» 

And  the  diemon-a\i\pwia^iie. 
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The  means,  and  place  of  proof  so  nigh  ? 
One  glance  at  the  holj  treasury- 
Air  words  will  conntenrall.** 


28. 
Led  hy  the  Doge  Gradenigo, 

Set  forth  the  solemn  traini 
Through  arch  and  column  winding  slow 

Till  the  great  church  door  they  gain. 
With  them  the  fisherman  was  led. 
Guarded  by  two ;  but  his  old  head 
He  held  up  high :— -"  For  sure/*  said  ht, 
"  San  Marco  will  keep  faith  with  me. 

And  prove  his  own  words  plain.'* 

29. 
The  Proveditore  stept  on  first 

With  high  authority ; 
And  at  his  word,  wide  open  burst 

The  saintly  treasury  5 
And  holy  monks,  with  signs  devout. 
Held  high  the  blessed  relics  out : 
And  gifts  of  emperors  and  kings 
(Priceless,  inestimable  things !) 

Display*d  triumphantly. 

• 
80. 
Familiar  as  their  beads  to  them 

(So  oft  recounted  o'er 
Each  history)  was  relic,  gem. 

And  all  the  sacred  store. 
But  now,  "  What  know  ye  of  this  thing  V* 
The  Doge  said,  holding  forth  the  ring, 

"  Have  ye  seen  its  like  before  ?** 

31. 
Short  scrutiny  sufficed.     '*  Fall  well 

That  ring  we  know,"  said  they. 
'*  But  if  taken  hence  by  miracle. 

Or  how,  we  cannot  say. 
'Tis  the  same  this  blessed  image  wore, 
San  Marco's  self.'*     All  doubt  was  o'er. 
**  Viva  San  Marco  evermore  !** 

Was  the  deafening  roar  that  day. 

32. 

What  throat  than  Gian's  louder  strain'd 

The  exulting  sound  to  swell  ? 
And  when  the  ducats,  fairly  gain*d, 

Into  his  cap  they  tell. 
With  promise  for  San  Marco's  sake 
Like  sum  a  yearly  dole  to  make  : 
"  Viva  San  Marco!**  shouted  ho  ; 
"  Who  would  not  row  In  such  company 

Against  all  the  fiends  in  hell  ?** 

C. 
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pouldttrd  who  wu 
tewimeltiiDeMtKr 

tkisg  <!r  Ihli  ilnui 

I  BAD  been  m&nied  to  Sophia  man  btttend^^bt  debauchee  Lord  Cnptd, 

thanSfteen  jeBra,andhadeuccesnTelr  fbr  htmtt  together — receirer  of  stolen 

maayed  the  rarious  toils  frhich  airait  Boliaeiise,  a  recorder  of  lies,  a  chront- 

Ui«renllen)atiof  thepresB — riaing  bf  cler  of  small  beer;    fancy  thta,  not 

fradatinn  and  seniority,  according  a>  once  or  twice,  bat  fbr  a  llletlme — not 

«iy  superiors  on  the  paper  wera  ear-  jour  diversion,  bntyourtrade — I  say, 

rt«i  off  to  Elysium,  the  Fleet,  or  Bo-  Fancy  thla,  and  thank  God  that  yon 

tally  Bay  (as  the  case  might  be),  by  only    knov  the    sort   of    life   It  Is 

tiie  several    stepa    of  penny-a-llner,  thningh  the  medium  of  your  imagtna- 

^rag  I  aph- com  pounder,  and  "  dread*  tlon  1 

hil'sccident "-maker,  up  to  snpema-  Between  the  life  of  the  coal-whip- 
ftaerary  theatrical  critic,  and  occasional  per  and  that  of  the  paritamentacy  n-  ' 
reporter.  Thence  I  ascended  Into  porter  I  see  no  manner  of  diSerenee. 
"  tlie  Qallery,"  and  became  a  penna-  Both  are  Irishmen — both  shamefHillv 
neut  parliamentary  reporter.  In  which  worked  and  shamefDlly  paid — botn 
capacity,  as  the  ineyitable  conie-  imbibing  an  atmosphere  tliat  makes 
quence  of  mysituation,  I  imhibedthat  tippling  euential  to  existence — both 
propensity  to  exterminate  oysters  for  pau  the  prime  of  life  and  the  period 
which  you  are  indebted  lo  the  honour  of  human  enjoyment  in  an  unintermit- 
of  my  acquaintance,  and  also  a  cor-  ting  struggle  to  obtain  the  mere  no- 
responding  and  equally  eztraragant  cessaries  of  existence — andboth,when 
disposition  towards  drink.  Man  is  the  the  season  of  age  and  infirmity  arrireSi 
child  of  circumstances.  Wordsworth  are  poshed  fVom  their  stools  by  more 
Bays,  the  child  is  father  of  the  man—  active  labouren,  and,  lonely  and  de- 
that's  poetry;  1  say,  circumstances  are  serled,  pass  the  twilight  of  existence 
thefallicrs  andmolhersof  men — that's  In  poverty  and  pincheo,  and  finally 
fact;  and,  in  (bo  circumstances  in  escape  the workhuuie  in  the  grave! 
wliioh  acoai-whipperorparliamenlary  I  emerged  from  "the  Gallery"  aa 
reporter  must  neFessarily  be  placed,  I  soon  as  1  could,  you  may  be  sure,  and 
defycitherlhcono  or  the  other  to  avoid  waa  appointed  a  sort  of  snb-editor,  at 
a  propensity  to  malt-liquors.  Fancy  which  I  becameio  expert,  that  I  could 
yourself,  my  good  sir,  instead  of  re>  do  any  thing  hut  write  the  leadlng- 
clining  at  your  ease  as  you  are  now,  articles,  which  were  fbmlshed  by  a 
luxuriating  over  this  Magazine,  or,  gentleman  of  the  bar,  hired  for  tnat 
what  is  belter  still,  having  some  fair  purpose  at  three  guineas  per  week, 
girt  to  read  it  you — fancy  yourself,  I  In  this  snb-oditoiial  capacity  I  hap- 
say,  perched  iky-high  in  a  diity  hole  pened  to  be  employed  In  paying  one 
of  a  gallery,  whereunto  ascendeth  of  our  penny-a-liners  for  two  "myale- 
clouds  of  dust,  smoke  of  lamps,  and  rloua  occurrences,"  five  "  shocking  ac- 
smells  of  all  unsavoury  things,  with  cidents,"  and  an  "extraordinary  <dr- 
vourhat  full  of  "slips,"  and  your  poc-  cumstance,"  which  ho  had  eoncocted 
ketsfuliofqiull-penaandwriting-fluid,  (to  order)  out  of  his  own  head,  for 
Inhaling  llio  tallow- smelling  atmo-  Uiat  day's  paper,  when,  taking  a  news- 
sphere,  deafened  with  notse  and  blind-  paper  from  nls  pocket,  the  penny-a- 
ed  witli  dust,  cocking  your  ear  to  Uner,  who  happened  to  I>e  a  Galway 
catch  the  faintest  echo  of  the  vapid  man,  directed  my  attention  to  the  toL 
platitudes  of  that  poor  creature  the  lowing  annonncement,  headed  "i 
Home- Secretary,  Uie  monthlugt  of  fair  of  honour."  "We(theO 
Hobhouse,  the  faded  flippancy  of  that  Sbvter)  baTO  the  pleaaore  to  ti 
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thai  an  affair  of  honour  was  decided  surprise  me  ;    indeeci  tlic  wonder  i; 

near    the    Cross- Guns,    on    Sunday  that  he  had  not  met  with  it  twentj 

morning  (after  last  mass),  between  years  before,  which  postponement  U 

Mr  Bodkin  of  Bodkin  Bog,  in  this  liis  inevitable  fate  I  can  only  accmioc 

county,  and  Major  Dcrrydown  of  the  for  by  supposing  that  Mr  Snake  Bod* 

North  Mayo  militia,  in  which  the  for-  kiu*s  previous  antag^onists  were  not 

mer  gentleman  met  with  an  accident,  sucii  close  shots  as  Migor  Denrdowii 

We  understand  the  slight  dififercnce  of  the  North  Mayo  militia.     I  wett 

arose  about  a  cover  hack,  warranted  on  with  my  professional   aTocationi^ 

sound  by  Mr  Bodkin  to  the  Mjgor,  thinking  little  about  the  matter,  tod 

but  which  the    latter  discovered  to  cariug  less,  when  a  letter  in  moomiof 

have  been  afHictcd  with  a  blood  spavin ;  arrived  from  Pat  Connor,  the  attorney 

whereupon  the  Msijor  demanded  in-  of  Ballinabloe,  to  inform  me  that  Bod- 

staut  satisfaction,  which,  after  sumo  kin  had  deposited  with  Lim  a  testamen- 

delay  (owing  to  the  Major's  bill  for  tary  deed,  and  duly  tealed,  signed,  tod 

the  mare  havin^^  been  protested),  was  delivered,  bearing  date  the  day  before 

acceded  to  by  Mr  Bodkin.  the  date  of  the  duel,  and  constitntbg 

''  At  the  third  tiro,  Mr  Bodkin  fell,  mo  tenant  in  life  of  the  demesne  of 

shot  through  the  occiput  in  a  work-  Bodkin  Bog,  with  all  the  lands,  mes- 

manlLke  manner,  the    Major  having  suagcs,  and  tenements  thereunto  ap- 

received  his  adversary's  ball  through  pertidning,  for  the  term  of  my  natural 

both  whiskers,  checks  included;  where-  life;  and  begging  mc,  if  I  was  alive^ 

upon  the  delighted  spectators  peace-  to  come  over  at  once  to  take  poiies- 

ably    dispersed    to    Tvitncss    nnothcr  hiuu ;  and,  if  I  was  dead,  to  let  him 

light  ten  miles  otV.     The  parties  were  know  by  return  of  post.     I  forgot  to 

attended  to   the   ground    by    Count  state  that  there  were  two  conditions 

O'Gilligan  of  the  Holy  llouian  Em-  described  in  Pat  Connor*s  letter,  u 

pire,    and    Patrick   Taafe,    Esq.    of  essential  to  my  legal  enjoyment  of  tlie 

Hovel- Taafo,  who  together  publislied  estate — the  first,  that  1  should  makes 

a  manifesto,  declaring  that  their  prin-  handsome  apology  to  Major  Derrydowa 

cipals,  surviving  and  deceased,  proved  on  behalf  of  the  deceased  ;    and  the 

themselves  close  shots  and  perfect  geu-  second,  that  I  should  take  the  name 

tkmen  I  and  arms  of  Bodkin,  in  preference  to 

'*  We  have  the  further  pleasure  to  my  own.     After  comnmnieatinff  Iks 

announce,  that  another  ait'iir  is  ex-  joyful  intelligence  to  Sophia,  I  wralt 

pocted  to  come  oifon  Sunday  next,  at  to  i^at  (-onnor,  to  inform  him  tfc^t  I 

the  same  hour,  between  the  gentle-  was  alive  and  kicking;  that  I  wonld 

men  above  mentioned.  Count  O'CiilJi-  make  the  required  apology  promptlj 

gan  and  Patrick  Taafe,  E^q.,  who  are  to  Major Derry down ;  and  that  1  woold 

well  known  as  not  likely  to  leave  the  not  only  call  myself  Bodkin,  but  change 

ground   without    showing    'pi-pper.'  my  patronymic  to  Knitting-needle  for 

V»\'  understand  this  difierence  arises  half  the  money  I     Soon  after,  Sophia 

out  of  a  bowl  of  mutlon-bruth,  and  packed  up  our  little  all,  and  wo  found 

truit  tlie  woatliLT  miy  be  auspicious.*'  ourselves  on  our  way  to  the  Emerald 

In  another  part  of  the  paper,  there  Isle,  happy  in  anticipated  happiness— 

is  an  expression  of  the  editor's  strong  happy  in  each  other — happy  in  our- 

suspicion  that  some  evil-minded  per-  selves!     Our  amusement  o»  the  jour- 

s:>ns  h.ive  it  in  contemplation  to  iiisti-  ney  home  consisted  in  biulding  castles 

tufe    a    prosocution    in    the    Bv)dkin  in  the  air,  and  pulling  them  down  to 

atiair,  and  he  (the  C(lilor)  warns  the  build  castles  in  the  air  anew.     Sophia 

f;rand  jury,   that,  if  thfy  attempt  to  was  full  of  little  plans  of  domestic  en- 

liiid  a  bill,  they  may  expect  nothing  jo^ment,  while    I  meditated  no  less 

k\v*thautobein<livi  lu.dly  "ri<ldled  ;*'  than   the  purchase  of  the    CastUbar 

and  furth.r  tikos  iho  Hl>:*rty  to  as.Mire  JJlaztr,  and,  instead  ef  hiring  a  bar- 

the  goiii;  j.ul-o  (.f  ii-i-i/.',  tlw:t,  if  he  rl>ter  to  write  the  leading   arlirles. 

<'.unton:mcrs  j.'iy  siu'ii  l.iw  ;nul  un-  cnmuicncing  Jupiter   Tonaus  on  mr 

f,on  tie  manly  procecdin'c,  ho  may  (!e-  o.vn  account. 

}H'ud  upon  the  edi'or  of  the  lihzr,         "I'll   ;i>tonish   their  weak    minds 

l!iat   there    will    bo    ''wijs   on    the  ncvr-r  fi-ar !"  s.iid  I,  •«  when  I  get  hold 

gr.  en  !"  cf  the  (Uistkhnr  Bluzer,"* 

The  iiit{:lli^'onco  of  Mr  Bodkin's        "  I  must  have  a  dairi*,"  obserrcJ 

IIlllc  "ac-ddc::i"  did  not  in  the  Uu^t  Sopl.i;i. 
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"  HsD^  me,  if  I  don't  let  them  knoir  warn  thtt  >n  iuepantdo  from  every 

That  flue  writing  is !"  condition ofonrehequOTedesistencer— 

"  And  &  dear  delightfal  donkey."  all  together  mingling'  confiuedlj  with 

"  A  what,    Sophj?"   enquired   I,  our  thought*,  produce  a  sort  of  mental 

suspecting  something  personal.  iDtoxicationBadelightfulasitis  tranu- 

"  A  donkey,  dear,"  replied  mj  wife,  lory.     But  far  higher  even  than  this, 

innocently.  pleasurable  u  it  is,  are  the  aensationr 

"  Well,  my  love,  you  shall  have  a  of  a   man   who,    like   myself,    after 

donkey But  when  I  get  the  Blazer  struggling  in  the  sea  of  life,  scarce 

into  my  own  hands,  I  don't  the  least  able  to  keep  afloat,  without  hope  or 

doubt  to  make  it  equal  to  trumps.  Let  expectation  beyond  the  moment  that 

me  Bee — Monday,  a  leader  on  the  poor  passes   over  his   head,   finds    himself 

law  ;     Tuesday,    a    slashing -cut- and  suddenly  dashed  by  a  friendly  wave 

thrust,    double-barrelled     article    on  upon   a   hospitable  shore,  where,  in 

tithes  ;    Wednesday,   a   flre-and-fury  sheltered  repose,   he  hears  the  storm 

letter  on  the  pig  trade."  still  rage,  and  in  security  beholds  the 

"What   sort   of  house  is   Bodkin  wreck  of  fortunes  less  happy  than  bii 

House?"  enquired  Sophy.  own  I     It  was  this  that  gave  such  a 

"  The  tumble-down  order  of  archi-  pleasurable  turn  at  this  period  to  the 

tecture,  sweet,"  said  1.  complexion  of  my  mind :  relieved  from 

"  It  must  be  rebuilt,  of  course?"  the  pressure  of  present,  or  the  dread 

"  Of  course,  my  dear ;  how  can  you  of  future  want,  1  busied  myself  in  con- 

nsk  such  a  question? — Thursday,  a" —  triving  schemes  of  ideal  felicity.     AU 

"  We  will  bavoitiathe  Elizabethan  ready  I  bad  flocks  and  herds  pastur- 

style."  ing   by  the  banks  of  rivers,    whose 

"  Italian,  if  you  please,  my  dear—  names  I  did  not  know  ;  already  I  sav 

Thursday,  a" —  hills,  that  had  no  material  altitude, 

"  But   I   do  not  please   any   such  clothed  with  graves   planted  hy  my 

thing,  my  dear."  imaginative  hand  ;  already  the  gables 

■•  Very  well,  duck."  and    chimneys   of    Sophy's   intended 

"  Don't  duck  me,sir,  if  youplease;  Elizabethan   mansion   rose   upon  the 

and  it  is  not  very  well.     Am  I  to  be  view  ;  already  1  had  surrounded  my- 

always  crossed  in  my  tosteaboutevery  self  with  troops  of  friends  ;  already  I 

thing  ?     I  say  again,  I  will  have  the  devised  plans  for  the  welfare  of  my 

house  with  a  buy  window  in  every  children  ;  already  all  the  delights  of 

scullery,  attic,  and  cellar;  four  prin-  learned  leisure  and  cultivated  retire- 

cipal  fronts,  with  two  principal  gablea  ment  I  had  made  my  own  I 

to  every  front."  Alas  I  that  we  should  find  our  hap- 

"  Very  well,  madam."  piness  only  in  deceiving  ourfcWes— 

"  Yes,  sir — with  chimneys  as  long,  that  all  that  is  blissful  should  be  base- 
strong,  and  thick  as  asparagus  in  the  leas — and  that  the  realities  of  life  and 
cheap  season,  growing  in  bundles  out  its  sorrows  should  be  the  same  I 
of  the  roof."  Our  arrival  at   Bodkin  Bog  disii- 

"  As  you  please,  Mrs  B. — Thurs-  pated  in  a  twinkling  all  our  high- 
day,  a  statistical  account  of  Timbuc-  wrought  anticipations,  and  the  only 
too,  with  the  natural  history  of  the  red  pleasure  we  had  left  was  in  the  de- 
herring,"  licious  remembrance  of  our  dreami. 

If  no  man  does  anything  for  the  Bodkin  Bog  was  a  dreary,  sterile  tract, 

lost  time  without  regret,  neither  does  in  a  wild,  treeless,  humid  country,  co- 

an^ manapproach  achangein  biscon-  vered  with  mosses  expanding  to  the 

dition,  or  open  a  new  vista  in  his  pro<  limits    of  the    visible    horizon,  and 

specU  of  life,  without  a  sensation  plea-  blotched  over  with  sedgy,  black-look* 

surable,  if  it  be  not  indeed  pleasure  in  ingiakcs,thatappearedlikc  the  craters 

the  purest  sense.     "  Anticipation  for-  of  volcanoes,  which  the  Fire  Brigade 

irard  points  the  view,"   and  novelty  had  succeeded  in  putting  out.     It  was 

lends  a  freshness  and  piquancy  to  the  with   no  llttlo  dimeulty   I  persuaded 

anticipation;  the  love  of  change  natu-  Sophia  that  the  mud  hovels,  scarcely 

ral  to  man,  the  colouring  that  inex-  raised  above   the  earth  that   formM 

perience  gives  to  hope,  the  delusive  them,  were  the  cottages  of  my  lenan- 

self- complacency  with  which  we  en-  try ;   and  that  the  subdued,  squolidf 

bsnea  the  pleasures  we  expect  to  en-  heart-broken  looking  wretches  who 

Joy*.'*li>le  we  put  away  out  of  our  issued  from  them  coiM  possibly  be  tlw 
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ftl  a  fair  of  breeches^  he  u  like  to  go 
■Mid  irith  rage  and  Tezation ;  but  if> 
hf  an  unlucky  chance,  he  happens  to 

e;  wind  of  the  killing  of  Corney  Cal- 
han*s  pigy  and  discovers  that  the 
iqpore  ribs  and  offal^  instead  of  being 
sold  (with  the  carcase),  were  deToured 
by  the  family,  he  denounces  eternal 
Tengeance  against  the  whole  clan  Cal- 
lagban,  rushes  home  like  a  lunatic, 
turns  Mrs  Middleman  out  of  doorsi 
thrashes  young  Master  Middleman 
(who  is  intended  for  the  bar),  and 
kicks  his  top-boot  through  Miss  Mid* 
dieman*s  semi-grand  piano  I 

**  I  never  thought  it  would  come  to 
this,''  said  Sophia,  sorrowfully  looking 
out  on  the  brown  bog  and  plashy  lake 
that  formed  our  drawing-room  prospect 
in  the  tumble-down  mansion  of  the 
Bodkins  of  Bodkin  Bog — *^  I  nerer 
thought  it  would  come  to  this." 

I  saw  a  fine  opportunity  of  making 
an  observation  on  Elizabethan  archi- 
tecture, and  bundles  of  asparagui 
chimneys,  but  checked  myself  in  time^ 
and  only  observed  in  reply — 

''  I  never  thought  I  would  come  to 
this." 

"  To  what — nion  amif^  enquired 
Sophy. 

"  To  be  a  middleman,"  replied  I  j 
*'  to  subsist  upon  the  starvation  of  my 
fellow- creatures — to  suck  their  blood 
— to  find  their  competence  my  ruin, 
their  misery  my  gain — to  watch  every 
morsel  they  put  into  their  children's 
mouths,  and  see  so  much  deducted 
from  my  rent." 

"  'Tis  terrible  indeed,"  observed 
Sophia  ;  '*  who  can  bear  the  spectacle 
of  so  much  misery,  who  has  a  heart  to 
feel,  but  not  the  power  to  relieve  I " 

"  To  eject,  distrain,  and  auction  off 
— to  bully,  threaten,  and  cajole,"  con- 
tinued I. 

*'  To  see  their  wives  ragged  and  squa- 
lid, their  children  nuked  and  hungry," 

"  Yes— and  themselves,  with  hearts 
past  hope,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, faces  past  shame." 

"  We  had  better  return  to  London," 
concluded  Sophia,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

In  this  dilemma,  Pat  Connor  was 
sent  for ;  and  that  functionary,  Sophy, 
and  myself,  held  a  council  of  war — or 
I  should,  with  more  strictness^  call  it 
a  committee  of  ways  and  means.  So- 
phia was  sure  the  Earl  of  Clangalla- 
her  would  reduce  our  head-rent  5  but 
Pat  Connor  assured  Sophia  that  the 
Earl  was  a  pauper,  and  paupers  never 
reduce  anybody's  rent.    Sophia  theSi 


in  the  I  p  of  her  hi     I,  declarjMl 

that  it  wan  *  duty  to  Uud  and  man ; 
to  reduce  •  rent  whether  or  not ;  but 
Pat  Connur  demonstrated!  to  his  own 
blundering  satisfaction,  that  Bodkin 
had  mortgaged  his  interest  in  the  ter- 
ritory to  such  an  extent^  that  ^e 
profit-stock,  after  paving  interest  of 
borrowed  moneyj  and  the  other  lialn- 
lities,  would  leave  little  more  than  a 
nominal  balance,  and  that  we  should 
not  be  able  to  livoj  much  less  reduce 
the  rent»  unless  we  stayed  upon  the 
land^  and  managed  our  own  affairs. 

"  Well,  I  do  not  wish  to  stay  here»" 
said  Sophlai  '^  when  my  means  to  do 
good  cannot  keep  pace  with  my  incli<» 
nation  ;  and  sooner  than  live  upon  thft 
produce  of  suoh  misery^  I  would  pre- 
fer to  return  to  London,  and  support 
myself  by  the  labour  of  mj  owni 
hands.*' 

Generousj  kind-hearted  soull  If 
•ver  I  discover  the  philosopher's  stonei 
you  shall  be  mistress  of  an  Elisabethan 
edifice^as  magnificent  as  Hatfield,  with 
bundles  of  asparagus  chiomeyB,  pier* 
Guig-  the  seventh  ^ven  1 

To  make  a  long  story  short*  vff 
stayed  three  weeks  at  Bodldn  Bog*  by 
which  time  Sophia  had  reduced  her« 
self  to  her  last  flannel  petticoat,  and 
I  was  left  without  any  other  clothes 
than  those  on  my  back.  I  gave  a 
power  of  attorney  to  Pat  Connor  to 
act  as  my  agent,  on  the  condition  of 
reducing  the  tenants'  rents  five*and» 
twenty  per  cent,  paying  the  interest 
of  the  incumbrances,  saving  me  hana* 
less,  and  remunerating  himself  rea» 
sonably  for  his  time  and  trouble.  Pat 
Connor  had  no  head,  but  nature  had 
compensated  for  the  loss  by  giving 
him  a  little  heart ;  he  was  poor,  and 
on  that  account  I  gave  him  credit  for 
being  honest. 

'<  Yon  know,  Mr  Connor,"  remarked 
Sophia,  *'  that  for  ourselves  we  expect 
nothing  from  this  miserable  place, 
except  the  pleasure  of  knoiring  that 
those  who  depend  upon  us  shul  not 
bo  completely  wretched.*' 

**  They're  used  to  it,  ma'am,  quite 
used  to  it,  I  assure  you,"  was  the  eool 
response  (^  Mr  Pat  Connor. 

"  They  may,  shr,"  said  my  wife 
warmly,  ''but  we  are  not — we  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  men  housed 
like  men,  fed  like  men,  clothed  like 
men — ^not  housed  like  wolves,  fed  like 
dogs,  and  clothed  like  scarecrows  I 
I  am  astonished  to  hear  sueh  an  0))- 

MrrattQn#  lilr  Connor."  . 
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flat  showed  I  knew  the  kmdness  that  state-porter  at  the  lord  lieatenanfa 

pfrompted  iU  and  was  grateful  for  it.  door;  in  the  whole  hive  of  officials — ^if 

Ireland  is  the  land  of  job.  From  hive  that  can  be  called  which  is  devoid 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  every  per-  of  industry  and  produces  nothing- 
son  in  the  remotest  degree  connected  there  is  not  an  insect  in  the  slightest 
with  the  public  service  is  a  jobber  by  degree  identified  with  the  peopleof 
trade.  The  lords  lieutenant  job  with  Ireland^— with  their  benefit  in  any  way» 
the  supporters  of  their  govemmenty  past,  present,  and  to  come.  They 
or  rather  of  the  government  whereof  swarm  round  the  viceroy^  spectators  of 
they  are  the  Polichinellos — the  lords  a  pitiable  puppet-show,  take  their  s&* 
chancellor  job  with  the  swarm  of  laries  quarterly,  and  their  very  names 
seedy,  needy,  g^reedy,  clamorous  gen-  are  unknown  save  in  the  almanac  that 
tlemen  of  the  bar,  except  in  the  case  chronicles  their  places, 
of  Chancellor  Hannibal,  who  jobs  only  To  assist  the  bumpkin  statesmen  in 
with  the  fruit  of  his  own  loins — the  the  proper  distribution  of  this  patron- 
secretary  of  state,  his  under-secretary,  age,  eaefa  secretary  of  state  is  ear- 
and  the  under-secretary's  private  se-  wigged  by  a  knot  of  -sturdy  beggars 
cretary — as  also  the  under-secretanr's  from  the  moment  he  arrives  on  the 
private  secretary's  undQ^-secretary,job  *'  sod,**  who  cling  to  him  like  hone- 
with  every  living  soul  that  will  job  with  leeches,  suckins^  through  him  the  pub« 
them.  As  my  friend  Isaacs,  the  slop*  lie  money,  and  only  dropping  off  to 
seller  of  Houndsditch,  observes  of  his  fasten  upon  the  next  bumpkin  states- 
congenial  avocation,  '*  I  vill  buy  you,  man  in  succession.  You  will  see  these 
by  Gosh,  and  by  Gosh  I  vUl  sell  you  fellows  in  the  lord  lieutenants  anti- 
all  de  same."  The  only  difference  room  besieging  his  excellency;  in  the 
between  old  Isaacs  and  the  slop-sellers  secretary  of  state's  anti-rooxn  block* 
of  Dublin  Castle  is,  that  whereas  the  ading  the  secretary  of  state ;  in  the 
latter  traffic  upon  the  public  capitd,  under-secretary's  cooUng-room>  dan» 
the  Jew,  more  honest,  carries  on  busi-  cing  attendance  on  the  under-secre- 
ness  upon  capital  of  his  own.  tary,  lying  in  ambuscade  under  the 

There  is  no  appointment  in  the  gift  Castle  stairs,  and  uncovering  to  every 
of  these  official  jobbers  which  you  may  flunky  who  wears  the  vice-regal  livery, 
not  hope  to  attain,  provided  you  have  No  matter  whether  the  thing  to  be 
no  real  or  substantial  qualification,  given  away  be  a  peerage  or  a  police- 
There  is  nothing  for  which  you  may  man*s  place,  it  is  all  the  same,  the 
not  confidently  apply,  providing  you  vermin  are  instantly  in  motion,  and 
can  prove  to  their  satisfaction  that  you  the  scratching  incontinently  begins* 
have  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim.  There  Such  more  than  oriental  prostration^ 
is  no  degree  of  social  familiarity  to  such  lick-spittling,  such  a  congrega- 
which  you  may  not  aspire,  provided  tion  of  rascally  running  dustmen  yon  • 
you  have  the  required  number  of  extra  never  saw  in  your  life !  If  you  were 
joints  in  your  back-bone.  to  enquire  what  public  services  these 

Under  one  vice-regal  reign  a  civet-  virtual  dispensers  of  the  patronage  of 

scented  coxcomb,  a  clerical  scamp,  or  Ireland  had  ever  performed,  to  entitie 

a  captain  with  a  turn  for  intrigue,  wiU  them  to  select  the  office-holders  of 

be  provided  for  in  preference  to  all  the  nation — if  vou  demanded  whether 

others.     One  bumpkin  of  a  secretary  their  energies  had  ever  been  directed 

of   state  provides  for  a  fellow  who  to  noble  aims  or  praiseworthy  pur- 

playcd   skittles  at  Oxford,   and  an-  suits — if  they,  or  any  of  them,  were 

other  puts  his  bastard  son  into  a  splen-  known  in  the  remotest  degree  in  lite- 

did  snuggery  for  life ;  but  in  all  cases,  rature  or  science,  arms  or  arts,  you 

and  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  ex-  must  receive  a  reply  in  the  negm- 

pected  that  to  gain  an  appointment  in  tive — pFace-hunting  is  their  trade,  and 

Ireland  you  must  be  a  native  of  Eng-  prowlmg  about  the  Castie  of  Dublin^ 

land.     The  better  to  succeed  in  offi-  the  business  of  their  lives ;  nor  are 

cial  duties  among  the  people,  you  are  you  ever  informed  of  their  existence 

required  to  know  nothing  of  them,  save  in  some  scurvy  rag  of  a  newB- 

and   only  to  entertain  for  tiiem  the  paper  that  mentions  their  names  for 

highest  contempt ;  and  the  more  effec-  nire,  or  at  the  tail  of  some  humbugs^mg 

tually  to  serve  the  country,  you  are  to  report  to  some  humbng^ging  commis- 

take  all  you  can  get,  and  cut  out  of  it  sion.    For  the  nse  and  benefit  of  these 

as  fast  as  you  possibly  can.    From  the  men  are  commissions  organiied  in 

lord  lieutenant  down  to  the  bloated  perpetual  succesdont  with  the  nsual 
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attondant  army  of  civil  mercenaries^,  to  believe  he  would  object  to  be  one 

for  their  behoof  aro  old  situations  re-  of  the  devil's  chaplains^  if  be  coold 

vived,  useless  ones  re-salaried,   and  get  a  better  living  by  it.     The  Keve- 

new  ones  contrived — it  is  to  them  that  rond  Jim   Crow  wasi   not   always  i 

the  public  money  is  voted,  and  it  is  Whig  parson — only  since  the  Whip 

through  their  hands  the  public  money  came  into   power ;    bo    was   once  a 

is  invariably  misapplied.  Brunswiekcr,  now  he  is  a   Radical: 

Among  the  more  eminent  of  the  formerly  he  was  an  out-and-out  Terr, 

Irish  undertakers  of  the  present  day,  at  present  he  goes  tho  entire  swing  "ai 

I  cannot  avoid  making  honourable  a  precursor ;  to-day  he  'exhibits  him- 

mention  of  my  intended  patron  Vis-  self  at  the  Bible  Society,  and  to-mor- 

count  Cremona,  the  Right  Honour-  row  you  will  find  him   interdiction 

able  Lumpkin  Snake,  and  the  Rove-  holy  writ  at  a  national  school, 
rend  Jim  Crow,  a  trio  to  whom  I  offer 

my  respectful  compliments,  entreating  ^'*''*  "^"^"^  ^»®  *°  ^^"^^  »nd  "ek  for 

them  to  accept  tho  assurances  of  my  „      ,  p«wcr, 

most  distinguished  consideration.    As  ^^        1'^^^^  '^"^''*"  ^  ^"^    ^^^   ^"J^"^' 
it  may  be  useful  to  gentlemen  apply- 
ing for  situations  at  Dublin  Castle —  The  man  is  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  mitre, 
that  is  to  say,  all    the    gentlemen,  that*s  the  fact  f  and,  from  what  I  hare 


count  Cremona,  the  Right  Honour-  doubt,  although  ho  lias  been  i;ruellj 

able  Lumpkin  Snake,  and  the  Reverend  disappointed  once  or  twice,  that  the 

Jim   Crow.      The  character  of  the  follow  will  get  it  I 

Viscount  Cremona — if  character  that  In  tho  externals  of  humanity,  the 

could  be  called,  which  character  had  Reverend  Jim  ('row  is  the  double  of 

none — was  of  a  negative  quantity :  his  Mr   Snake — the  same   incapacity  of 

Lordship  wa8agoGd-ea8y,good-iuten-  looking  a  man  straight  in  the  face,  or 

tioned,  good-for-nothing  man,  eminent  of  holding  themselves  straight  in  the 

only  in  scouring  out  a  ditch,  and  great  back — the  same  hang- dog,  sinister  as- 

in  a  solo  on  the  big  fiddle.    The  Right  pect,  and  the  same  violoncello-shoul- 

Honourable  Lumpkin  Snake  was  a  ders  appertain  iu  an  equal  degree  to 

lineal  descendant  of  the  celebrated  both. 

Mr  Snake  of  the  School  fur  Scandal,  **  Hum — ha— exactly  so — ^ycs— jcit 

with  a  stroog  family  likeness  to  that  so.      Hum — your  business — with— 

respectable  ancestor;   this  difference  hum — ah — me?**  enquired  the  Viscount 

only  existing,  that  whereas  the  great  Cremona,  as  I  entered  his  lordship's 

Mr  Snake  being  once  detected  iu  tho  study,  having  previously  sent  in  mr 

commission  of  a  good  action,  repented  card. 

thereof  most  heartily,  and  recovered  *'  I  have  tho  honour  to  be  the  bearer 

in  time  the  badness  of  his  character,  of  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Clangal- 

the  present  ropresentiiti ve  of  the  fami-  lahcr  to  your  lordship,"  was  my  prompt 

ly  has  never  been  suspected  even  of  a  reply,  presenting  at  the  same  time  my 

kind  or  generous  action  towards  man,  credentials. 

woman,  or  child,  and  thanks  God  ho  ''  Hum — ha — exactly  so^yes^jufit 

has  nothing  whatever  to  bo  ashamed  bo— -so  I  thought,"  was  the  profounti 

of  1     In  appearance  he  is  of  the  hang-  rejoinder  of  his  lordship. 

dog  formation,  wearing  his  head  tvt-  Now,  in  good  society,   when  one 

fon(^  between  his  shoulders,  his  eyes    gentleman — I  don't  mean  bagman 

downcast,  and  his  back  of  the  fiddle  presents  another  with  a  letter  of  in- 

{lattern.     When  you  speak  to  him,  he  troduction,  tho  rule  is  to  invite  the 

ooks  three  ways  at  once,  like  a  stray  bearer  to  be  seated,  to  lay  the  letter 

goose  in  a  quarry  hole,  and  for  tho  on  one  side,  or  put  it  in  your  pocket, 

life  of  him,  cannot  Indk  a  man  straight  without  looking  at  more  than  the  su- 

in  tlie  face — an  infallible  indication  of  perscription,  and  to  address  the  gen- 

tho  rascal  1  tlcman  recommended  to  your  notice 

The  Reverend  Jim  Crow  is  by  pro-  in  a  manner  that  will  lead  him  to  the 

fession  a  political  parson — of  all  jmr-  belief  that,  if  ho  had  brought  no  letter 

ties  in  tlie  world  a  Whig  parson — he  at  all,  he  would  have  been  equally  ac- 

JB,  moreover,  one  of  tho  lord  lieute-  ceptable  to  you.    The  gentknun  re- 

nant*8  cbaplainsy  and  1  ba.'ve  uo  TeaMu  >at«a>  %«3&iAftd  that  the  warm  courtn^ 
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irith  whieb  you  have  received  him  ia 
a  tribute  lens  to  your  friendship  for 
the  introducer^  than  to  hii  own  intrin- 
sic power  to  please ;  the  belief  in  his 
own  power  to  please  gives  him  plea- 
8ure>  and  the  ol^eot  you  had  in  view 
in  leading  him  to  the  beliefy  and  its 
attendant  gratification^  is  the  constant 
object  the  man  of  the  world  and  a&< 
complished  gentleman  has  in  view — 
to  please. 

When  the  gentleman  loaves*  take 
up  your  letter,  peruse  it,  and  if  you 
find  every  thing  as  it  should  be,  the 
first  day  you  have  a  few  more  than 
ordinarily  agreeable  people,  send  your 
new  friend  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

The  Viscount  Cremona  took  his 
friend's  letter  exactly  as  a  she-cook 
seizes  with  her  tongs  a  stray  cat  who 
has  been  clandestinely  brought  to  bed 
of  an  illegitimate  kitten  ;  and  having 
scowled  dXf  rather  than  regarded  mo 
from  head  to  foot,  turned  the  letter 
over,  examined  the  seal,  to  make  sure 
that  the  missive  was  not  a  forgery, 
and  keeping  me  standing  where  I  was, 
commenced  reading  the  epistle  intra* 
ductory,  as  you  might  peruse  an  in« 
tended  footman*s  three  months*  cha* 
racter. 

"  Hum — ha — just  so— exactly  so— - 
so  I  thought — yes — what  do  you 
want  ?**  enquired  the  viscount,  fling- 
ing Lord  Clangallaher's  letter  con- 
temptuously upon  the  study  table,  in 
a  style  that  convinced  me  his  lordship, 
though  a  nobleman,  was  no  gentle- 
man— not  in  the  remotest  degree. 

"  I  understand,  my  lord,"  said  I, 
"  your  lordsliip  is  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Navigation.'* 

"  Hum — ha — so  I  thought — just  so 
— exactly  so — ha — hum  I" 

*'  And  I  was  led  to  believe,  by  the 
Earl  of  Clangallaher,  that,  on  his  ac- 
count, your  lordship  might  be  disposed 
to  take  into  your  favourable  considera- 
tion my  application  to  be  appointed 
one  of  the  inspectors  under  the  board 
at  which  your  lordship  so  ably  pre- 
sides." 

**  Hum^ha — take  a  seat  for  a  mi- 
nute, will  ye?  tbough-«-hum — I  am 
rather  engaged  this  morning — exactly 
50— just  so — hum — ha — ha — hum  1" 

"  I  hope,  my  lord,"  continued  T, 
**  tliat  if  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain  the  situation  through  the  ge- 
nerous interference  of  your  lordship, 
I  shall  discharge  my  duty  with  zeal> 
fidelity,  and"— 

"  Pooh  I — hum — he— just  so— so  I 


thought*   Have  you— hum— any  other 
interest  ? — £h ! — ha — hum  !*' 

<*  No  interest  at  all,  my  lordj  nnlesf 
I  succeed  in  having  the  advantage  of 
securing  success,  in  securing  that  of 
your  lordship.** 

<<Hum — ha-«-.you  seo,  mister-— eh 
..--ah — oh,  yes! — mister^hum — ve^ 
irell— you  know.«-we  don't  do  theso 
things  on  personal — hum—- grounds. 
Now«  my  Lord  Clangallaher — you 
see— hum — ha — though  personally  I 
have  a  great — bum— respect  for-^bumi 
io- him— oannot,  you  seej  do  u$  any 
good ;  and  u>€»  yon  see-^I  mean,  you 
know — hum — that  is,  you  understand 
— ba«  hum— gfi?e  these-..hum — places 
•—in  exchange  for— hum— support  of 
another — bum— sort.  If  you — bufti 
— oould  do  fir^you  see,  any  good-»^ 
we,  you  S6e--«it  would*  X  mean*  be  ta« 
other  sort  of  a — hum— I  mean— of  a 
thing  I  but  without  parliamentary--* 
hum — I  mean  interest*  I  can  give  yon 
no  reasonable — hum — that  is,  nopes  of 
a — a — any— >that  is^CHere  his  lord«» 
ship  rose*  motioning  me  to  the  door 
with  his  band,  and  bowing  very  low)* 
A— a — good  maw — ning^— mister^  a-^ 
ar-*(here  his  lordship  touched  the  bell) 
-T-good maw— ning.  £hl— ahl — ha! 
—hum  I" 

*'  Heavens  1"  said  I  to  myself,  as 
the  porter  closed  the  hall  door  after 
me,  **  was  nature  blind,  d'ye  think,  or 
drunk,  or  in  her  apprenticeship,  when 
she  manufactured  such  a  human  ar- 
ticle as  that !  ** 

From  the  Viscount  Cremona  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  domicile  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Anthony  Lumpkin  Snake, 
who  lived  some  miles  out  of  town, 
whither  I  took  my  way  on  foot,  pon« 
dering  on  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
(which  fools  call  the  caprice  of  for* 
tune)  in  placing  an  animal  like  Lord 
Cremona  in  a  sphere  of  life,  that,  by 
precluding  him  from  the  necessity  of 
earning  his  own  bread,  saved  him  from 
dying  of  starvation  in  a  ditch.  When 
I  reached  the  gate  of  Mr  Snake,  a 
starved-looking  woman  reconnoitered 
me  through  the  wieket,  and  alter  a 
series  of  inquiries,  was  at  last  induced, 
on  my  assurance  that  I  had  pressing 
business  with  her  master,  to  admit  ma* 
I  walked  up  the  avenue,  obsarving  by 
the  way,  that  no  smoke  iunad  fn 
the  cfaimnmrs,  and  eonclodad  tl  a 
had  my  walk  for  my  pains,  wfaeu, 
my  surprise,  a  fbotman  of  a  oada^ 
ons  aspeot  issued  from  the  front 
and  antidpadng  my  pull  at 
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replied  in  the  affirmative  to  my  enquixy  chamber  of  every  pis  aller  lord  liea* 

whether  his  master  was  at  home.  With  tenant^  on  every  levee   day  (and  if 

my  card  the  cadaverous  footman  pro-  ^ou  wish  to  get  thoroughly  sea-sick^ 

ceeded  to  his  master^  while  I  was  in-  it  may  do  you  good— I  recommend 

vited  to  remain  in  the  hall ;  and  the  you  to  go  to  a  levee  to  look  at  him), 

cadaverous  footman,  observing  that  I  wriggling  and  contorting^  his  body  in 

had  walked  to  the  house,  desired  me  various  evolutions,  rubbings  his  hands 

with  a  sneer  to  stand  upon  the  mat—  one  upon  the  other,  sniggling  and  rim- 

for  in  Ireland  as  in  England  you  must  pering,  abasement  clerically  personified, 

have  observed  that  flunkies  have  a  I  told  him,  in  a  few  wonls,  the  ob- 

terrible  hatred  to  mad  dogs,  and  to  ject  I  had  in  view  in  troubling  him; 

people  who  visit  their  masters*  houses  upon  which,  with  many  contortions  of 

on  foot.     I  presume  the  cadaverous  his  India-rubber  back,  he  sniggled  out 

flunky  duly  presented  the  card  to  his  an  answer  as  follows : — 

master,   who,  after  observing,  loud  **  My  dear  sir — do  you  know  I  fed 

enough   for  me  to  hear,   "  1  don't  acutely  the  great  value  of  the  recom- 

know  him  at  all,"  desired  the  cadave-  mendation  of  Lord  Clang'allaher,  or 

rous  flunky  in  a  loud  tone  to  "  ask  any  other  nobleman  of  his  rank  and 

him  what  lie  wants,"  upon  replying  station,  and  I  declare  from  my  heart 

to  which  polite  interrogatory,  I  was,  (laying  his  hand  on  the  place  ufuaily 

with  mucn  demur,  finally  admitted.  occupied  by  that  organ),  that  I  be- 

**  What  may  your  business  be  with  lieve  his  lordship,  when  he  says,  what 

me  ?"  enquired  the  Right  Honourable  is  so  very  plain  to  be  seen,  that  you 

Anthony  Lumpkin  Snake,  in  that  tone  are  a  gentleman  of  great  attainmcDts. 

of  vulgar  insolence  in  which  he  is  ac-  (Here  I  bowed  very  low.)     But  yon 

customed  to  address  his  inferiors,  as  a  know,  sir,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  have  a 

sort  of  set-off  for  the  lick-spittling  duty  to  discharge,  to  God  (pointing 

Bubscrviencywith  which  he  approaches  upwards  with  bis  fore-finger),  and  to 

every  one  above  him.  my  country — (laying  his  hand  once 

**  I  took  the  liberty,  sir,  of  waiting  more  on  his  cardiac  region),  and  I  do 

on  you  to  say  that  I  have  been  recom-  assure  you  that  1  have  opposed  my 

mended  by  Lord  Clangallaher  as  a  own  relatives  who  hold  situations  at 

proper  person  to  fill  the  situation  of  that  board,  and  that  1  mean  to  prevent 

Inspector  of  National  Navigation,  and  my  own  friends,  as  far  as  I  can,  from 

.with  many  apologies  for  the  intrusion,  getting  situations — merit,  my  dear  sir 

venture  to  solicit  your  kind  interfer-  — you  will  excuse  me — but  merit  is 

ence  on  my  behalf,  at  the  forthcoming    with  tnc — for  I  know  my  duty the 

election.**  sole  con-si-de-ra-ti-on :  therefore,  with 

"  Lord   Clangallaher  I      Pray,  sir,  great  regret,  the  deepest  regret,  I  have 

have  you  any  claim  on  me  f  *'  to  inform  you  that  my  duty  to  God, 

"  None,  sir,  whatever.**  and  my  country — I  say  my  duty not 

"  Then,  I  have  only  to  say,  I  am  my  inclination  (with  a  Satanic  Jeer), 

astonbhed  at  your  effrontery  in  com-  preclude  me,  ver}' much  against  my  will, 

ing  to  my  house  to  trouble  me.     I  from  giving  you  the  slightest  hope 

know  little  of  the  Earl  of  Clangallaher,  (here  his  Reverence  heaved  a  sigh, 

and  care  less ;  and  as  for  you,  sir,  and  turned  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes 

what  do  I  know  of  you?**  like  a  duck  in  thunder),  the  slightest 

I  bowed,  and  remained  silent.     I  hope  of  obtaining  this  situation.   Good 

felt  that  I  had  degraded  myself  in' so-  morning,  my  dear  sir,  God  bless  you  I 

liciting  a  favour  from  a  scoundrel—  With  this,  the  Reverend  Jim  Crow 

he  might  have  brained  me  at  that  mo-  bowed  me  out,  and  I  returned  to  my 

ment  with  his  lady's  fan !  dear  Sophia,  who  wept  bitter  tears, 

"  The  Reverend  Jim  Crow,"  said  I  less  for  the  disappointment  I  had  ex- 

to  myself,  **  is  a  Christian  clergyman,  perienced,  than  the  insolence  I  had 

and  a  Christian  clergyman  is  ever  a  endured  from  wretches,  the  loftiest  of 

gentlemen.     He  may  not  feel  inclined  whom,  I  will  say,  and  what  is  more, 

to  give  me  his  interest,  perhaps,  but  if  God  spares  me,  1  will  prove,  is  un- 

doubtless  he  will  not  insult  me.**  worthy  to  lick  the  dirt  from  my  shoes! 

With  this  rather  premature  reflec-  I  dismissed  from  my  mind  all  recoU 

tion  I  took  my  way  to  the  residence  lection  of  these  vermin,  and  made  ar- 

of  the  Reverend  Jim  Crow.  rangements  for  returning  to  labour 

The  Reverend  Jim  Crow  entered  and  to  London  with  my  dearest  So- 

ibo  room  bb  he  enters  the  pttuiixc«-  ^lda»  thie  parent  of  ny  pleasujm,  and 
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will  forget  the  day  of  my  election  as 
the  Inspector  of  National  Navigation. 
I  went  up  to  the  board-room,  know- 
ing that  I  was  already  elected,  and 
the  reverend  and    right  honourable 
rascals    composing  the  Board,  went 
up  to  the  board- room,  well  knowing 
in  their  hearts  that  tlicy  had  elected 
me,  and  that  if  I  were  blind,  deaf,  or 
paralytic,  they  had  not,  with  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  (Lieutenant)  before  their 
eyes,  dared  to  do  otherwise.     How- 
ever, the  farce  must  be  solemnly  per- 
formed, and  solemnly  performed  it  ac- 
cordingly was.    Although  the  vacancy 
about  to  be  tilled  up  was  studiously 
concealed,  lest  the  public  should  get 
wind  of  it  and  bestow  it  on  some  emi- 
nent civil  engineer,  or  other  qualified 
person,  there  were  six-and-fifty  candi- 
dates; and,  may  I  never  see  Mala- 
hidc,  if  I  didn*t  pity  the  poor  deluded 
devils,   many  of  them  from  distant 
parts  of  tho  country,  then  and  there 
assembled,  to  be  immolated  at  the 
shrine  of  tho  solemn  humbug  of  an 
already  decided  election.    They  were 
all  snubs,  and  I  have  a  natural  aversion 
to  that  frequent  variety  of  the  human 
animal.    By  the  way,  they  were  not 
all  snobs :  there  was  one  so  palpably 
a  gentleman — I  knew  him  by  that 
first  and  surest  criterion  of  his  class, 
repose — that  I  cottoned  to  him  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  for,  thank  God,  although  po- 
verty precluded  me  through  life  from 
emulating  the  gentlemanly  dress  and 
deportment,  it  cannot  deprive  one  of 
tho  right  to  admire  gentlemanly  senti- 
ments and  habits.      I  entered  into 
conversation  with  this  gentleman,  a 
fine  intelligent  young  fellow — frank, 
not  familiar— manly,  not  brusf/ue—r 
serious,  not  solemn — gay,  not  trifling. 
But,  in  short,  you  read  this  Magazine, 
and,  as  a  gentleman,  you  must  know 
what  he  was.    His  father,  he  told  me, 
had  been  a  iield-officer  in  the  British 
army — I  forget  the  corps,  but  I  think 
it  was  the  18th  light  dragoons.    After 
long  and  honourable  service,  he  was 
seduced  by  somo  swindler  in  coloniza- 
tion   matters  (such  as  are  now  not 
only  protected,  but  encouraged  by  the 
present  government,  in  every  sort  of 
extortion,  oppression,  and  deceit),  and 
having  sold  out  of  the  army,  purcha- 
sed a  territory  from  the  colonization 
crimp,  where,  having  laid  ont  his  little 
all  in  the  necessary  expenses,  and  tho 
transport  of  his  family,  he  discovered 
thtit  all  of  hii  estate  that  did  not  con- 
Migt  of  iakcM  I  was  one  deiiie  toicat  uid. 


impassable  swamp.  He  returned  to 
his  native  country  a  beggar,  and  died 
soon  after  of  a  broken  heart. 

"  In  a  very  few  years,"  said  his  sod, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  my  father 
must  have  been  a  Major-general, when 
I  could  have  been  ensured  a  commis- 
sion in  the  service." 

"  Perhaps,  sir,"  said  I,  *'  your  fa- 
ther's services  might,  if  properly  re- 
presented, still  entitle  you  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  Horse- Guards." 

"  I  fear  not,"  roi)licd  tho  young 
gentleman  ;  ^'  we  have  made  applica- 
tion repeatedly,  and  my  mother  and 
sisters,  by  a  sacrilioe  of  their  lictlo 
patrimony,  have  actually  lodged  the 
money  for  a  commission,  but  we  have 
been  uniformly  answered  from  the 
I lorso- Guards  that  no  Lopo  can  be  af- 
forded mo  of  an  entry  into  the  ter- 
vico.  I  heard  of  this  situation,*'  eon- 
tiuued  he ;  **  and  being  desirous  to 
relieve  myself  of  tho  horrid  conscious- 
ness that  I  have  contributed  to  the 
poverty,  if  not  to  tho  misery,  of  my 
family,  I  have  applied  for  it.  Oh  J 
how  happy  it  would  make  ihem  if  I 
should  succeed  \ " 

I  felt  almost  <ishamcd  of  myself,  for 
I  knew  he  would  not  succeed,  and  I 
knew  that  /  was  to  preclude  his  hopes 
of  success.  I  thought  of  his  mother 
and  sisters— I  thought  of  my  Sophia ; 
and  I  will  say  for  Sophia  that  this 
was  the  only  moment  of  my  life  when 
I  wished  I  had  never  married. 

The  surly  porter  of  tho  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Navigation  entered 
the  apartment,  and  having  called  oat 
my  name  in  an  authoritative  Toice,  I 
left  the  room  and  ascended  the  state 
staircase  after  the  fellow,  who  bowed 
very  low  at  every  step,  as  if  he  knew 
that  it  was  all  settled,  and  that  1  was 
alretidy  the  inspector ;  for  tho  vermin 
about  public  offices  have  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct in  discovering  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  their  future  subserviency.  The 
secretary — a  geutleman  and  scholar- 
received  me  very  politely  at  the  door 
of  the  board-room,  and  the  Coramit- 
sioners,  when  1  entered,  desired  me 
to  take  a  chair. 

**  Hum — ^ha — just  so — exactly  so— 
excuse  us,  mister — ah ! — ^you  know- 
hum — ha— that  it  is  a  piulof  our — lium 
•.duty — to — ah!  ah  I  enquire  — into 
the— hum — qualitications — bum — of 
candidates— at  this — hum— election— 
ha — hum,**  observed  Viscount  Cremo- 
na, oondesoendingly. 

««  kxutt%iaatter  of  form  I "  laid  tba 
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Right  Honourable  Anthony  Lumpkin 
Snake. 

"  A  mere  matter  of  form  I "  echoed 
the  Reverend  Jim  Crow. 

"  A  mere  matter  of  form!"  cho- 
russcd  all  the  other  Commissioners  of 
National  Navigation. 

"  Hum — ha — just  so — exactly  bo— 
excuse  us,  mister — but  we  must— hum 

ask  you  for  your — ^hum — what  aro 

your  pretensions  to-*hum — this  situa- 
tion ?  — ha — hum>'*  enquired  the  Vis- 
count, bowing. 

<'  Tho  Earl  of  Clangallaher,  my 
lord/'  I  replied,  with  ludicrous  gravity. 

**  What  are  your  qualifications^'* 
enquired  Snake,  who  could  be  syco- 
phantic, but  not  civil,  nature  having 
made  him  a  rascal,  but  not  a  gentleman. 

««  The  Earl  of  Clangallaher,  sir,*' 
repeated  I,  with  another  bow. 

•'  'Tis  a  mere  matter  of  form — but 
you'll  excuse  me,  my  dear  sir.  May 
I  presume  to  ask  whether  you  have 
any  other  qualification?"  observed 
tho  Reverend  Jim  Crow. 

<<  Only  the  Earl  of  Clangallaher," 
I  repeated,  for  the  third  time. 

"  Hum  —  ha  —  have  you  —  may  I 
ask,  any — ^hum— I  mean  any  testimo- 
nials?''  again  interrogated  tho  Viscount 
Cremona  ? 

"  Certainly,  my  lord,"  said  I,  "one 
from  the  Earl  of  Clangallaher." 

**  Have  you  any  other  testimo- 
nials?'* enquired  Mr  Lumpkin  Snake. 

**  Oh  yes  !  sir,"  I  replied  \  "  two 
from  tho  Earl  of  Clangallaher ! ! " 

**  Have  you  any  other  testimo- 
nials ?"  re-echoed  the  Rey.  Jim  Crow. 

"  By  all  means,  sir,  three  from  the 
Earl  of  Clangallaher  n  1" 

The  Commissioners  of  National 
Navigation  paused,  and  looked  so- 
lemnly at  one  another. 

**  Hum — ha — I  think,"  observed 
the  Viscount  Cremona,  looking  round 
the  table,  **  the  testimonials  (!)  and 
qualifications  (!  1)  of  this  gcntlemanj 
are — hum — quite  satisfactory." 

"  Oh  1  quite  satisfactory,"  replied 
tho  Right  Honourable  Anthony 
Lumpkin  Snake. 

*<  Oh !  perfectly  satisfactory/'  said 
the  Reverend  Jim  Crow. 

*'  Oh!  perfectly  satisfactory,'* 
echoed  all  the  other  Commissioners  of 
National  Navigation. 

*'  Mr  Secretary,  the  gentleman  may 
retire,"  observed  the  Viscount  Cre- 
mona, and  Mr  Secretary  bowed  me  oat 
with  ludicrous  gravity,  accordingly. 

When  I  descend^  into  the  wait- 


ing-room, all  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
me,  and  the  snobs  sidled  up,  one  after 
another,  to  get  a  hint  of  the  nature  of 
my  examination. 

''  Did  they  ask  you  the  relatiTe 
strengths  of  timber  and  iron  ? "  en- 
quired snob  the  first. 

'*  Yes." 

"  Did  you  answer  it?" 

"  No." 

"  I  know  that— J  know  that— 7 
know  that  I "  ezclumed  several  snobi 
in  a  breath. 

«  May  I  ask  if  they  examined  you 
on  the  construction  of  locksincanau?" 
enquired  snob  the  second. 

«  Yes." 

"  Did  you  know  it  ? " 

"  No." 

"  I  know  that^  /  know  that — / 
know  that ! "  chorussed  several  snobs 
at  once. 

'*  Did  they  examine  you  on  sub- 
marine architecture?**  enquired  snob 
the  third. 


"  Yes. 
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**  Did  you  know  it  ? 

*'  No.** 

"  1  know  that — I  know  that^ — I 
know  that!"  exclaimed  the  snobs  al- 
together. 

The  door  of  the  waiting-room  open- 
ed, and  the  eyes  of  all  the  snobs  were 
concentrated  that  way,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  tho  entrance  of  the  burly  porter> 
when  a  very  different  species  of  appari- 
tion presented  itself.  The  door  opened^ 
and  while  all  the  eyes  of  all  the  snobs 
were  directed  upon  it,  a  graceful  girl 
entered  the  apartment.  She  had  not 
made  more  than  three  paces  advance 
into  the  room,  when,  modestly  look- 
ing round,  her  eyes  encountering  tlio 
vulgar  stare  of  all  the  snobs,  she  made 
a  full  stop,  colouring  deeply,  and  in 
her  embarrassment  dropped  a  packet 
from  her  bosom. 

I  hastened  to  pick  it  up,  and  pre- 
senting it  to  the  lady,  had  just  observed 
on  the  envelope  the  words  **  On  his 
Majesty's  Sbevice,"  when  the  young 
gentleman,  whose  conversation  with 
me  I  have  elsewhere  detailed,  turning 
from  the  window,  caught  a  glimpse  of 
his  sister,  and,  exclaiming  **  Char- 
lotte," flew  instantly  to  her  arms.  He 
led  the  young  lady  into  a  window  ra- 
ther more  removed  from  tlie  gaie  of 
the  snobs,  and  having  conversed  with 
her  for  a  moment,  approached  me  in 
evident  emotion,  with  a  request  that  I 
would  do  him  the  favour  to  ie«L  ^ 
latter  irbkVv  \M\»ji  TisAi  voSSbisMB^ 
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posure  to  peruse  himself.    I  followed    tIous — ^hum education^   habits— and 

accordingly  into  the  recess^  and  break-  great—hum — general  acquirementiy 
ing  open  the  letter,  in  a  low  tone,  so  the  fittest — ^hum — ^to  be  the hum- 
as  not  to  be  overheard  by  the  snobs.    Inspector  of  National hum     ch    hi 

communicated  the  contents  as  follow :  —hum  I " 

<*  Horse  Guards,  May  — ,  18 —  "  I  may  as  Well  tell  you  all/  ob- 

'' Sir,— 1  am  directed  by  his  Lord-  served  Snake,    <'that  the     Commii- 

ship   the    General    Commanding-in-  sioners    have   come  to  this    decision 

Chief  to  acquaint  you,  that  upon  a  unanimously, 

representation  made  to  him  of  the  long  **  Unanimously,"  echoed  the  Rere- 

and  distingubhed  services  of  your  late    rend  Jim  Crow,  with  emphasis 

father,  his  lordship  has  been  pleased  *^  Unanimously,**  choniased  the  rest 

to  recommend  you  for  a  commission  of  the  Commissioners, 

in  the  eighteenth  light  dragoons,  with-  The  Secretary  bowed  us  all  out,  the 

out  purchase,  to  which  in  a  few  days  Commissioners  of  National  Navigation 

you  will  be  gazetted  accordingly.  You  went  home  in  their  several  carriages 

are  hereby  indulged  with  two  months*  to  write  letters  of  congratulation  to  the 

leave  of  absence,  when  you  will  be  Earl  of  Clangallaher  (of  which  I  have 

expected  without  delay  to  join  your  three  now  in  my  pocket),  the  discomfi^ 

regiment,  now  stationed  in   Dublin,  ed  snobs  sneaked  ofiP,  wondering  how  a 

and  report  yourself  to  the  command-  man  came  to  be  elected  who  knew 

ing  officer  for  duty. — 1  have  the  ho-  nothing  of  the  relative  strengths  of 

nour  to  be,  sir,  your  very  obedient  iron  and  timber,  the  construction  of 

humble  servant,             — .- .  locks  on  canals,  or  sub- marine  archi- 

"  To ,  Esq.  tecturc,  and  I  went  home  to  acquaint 

,  Dublin."  Sophia  of  my  success,  and  to  dress  for 

I  folded  up  the  letter,  handed  it  to  &n  evening  party  at  the  town-mansion 
the  young  gentleman,  who  pressed  of  Viscount  Cremona, 
my  hand  warmly,  without  uttering  a  I^  i>  not  my  purpose  here  to  examine 
word,  then,  taking  his  sister,  who  had  th<9  other  appointments  of  the  Coin- 
drawn  her  veil  closely  over  her  face,  missioners  of  National  Navigation, 
but  not  before  some  tears  dropped  (&nd  their  name  is  Legion),  but  this  I 
from  her  eyes  on  his  arm,  bowed  me  ▼ill  solemnly  and  truly  assert,  that  as 
an  adieu,  and  hastily  left  the  apart-  ^^r  ss  1  could  ascertain,  not  one  xp- 
ment.  1  went  to  the  window,  and  saw  pointment  they  ever  made,  not  one 
the  young  soldier  and  his  sister  walk  person  they  ever  promoted,  was  pro- 
hurriedly  down  the  street,  arm  in  arm.  moted  or  appointed  by  them  upon  any 
.1  threw  it  open,  and  leaning  out,  fol-  other  grounds,  or  for  any  other  rea- 
lowed  them  as  far  as  I  could  with  my  sons  than  the  reasons  and  the  grounds 
eyes,  but  I  did  not  follow  them  far,  that  governed  my  own  appointment, 
for  my  eyes,  somehow  or  other,  be-  The  Earl  of  Alderney  had  not  re- 
came  dim.  signed  the    government    of    Ireland 

1  forgot  the  snobs,  the  commission-  more  than  two  months,  when   I  re- 

ers,  and  the  election — ^it  is  not  every  ceived  a  mandamus  from  the  Commis- 

day  a  man  is  permitted  to  enjoy  the  sioners,  ordering  my  attendance  upon 

luxury  of  beholding  a  deserving  family  the  next  board-day,  when  I  attended 

made  happy  I  accordingly. 

When  the  four-  and-fifty  remaining  On  entering  the  board-room,  I  was 

snobs  had  been  examined  upon  the  re-  met  by  a  scowl  from  the  Right  Hon. 

lativo  strengths  of  iron  and  timber,  Anthony  Lumpkin  Snake,  precisely 

the  construction  of  locks  on  canals,  similar  to  that  with  which  he  greetddl 

and  sub-marine  architecture,  we  were  me  upon  my  first  interview  with  him  at 

all  invited  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Lumpkin  L(.  dge,  and  which  convinced 

board- room,  where  the  Viscount  Cre-  me  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 

mona  addressed    the    poor    deluded  a  hole  would  be  picked  in  my  coat  by 

wretches  in  manner  and  form  following:  that  functionary.     The  Viscount  Cre- 

"Hum — ha — just  so — exactly  so — so  mona,  in  his  usual  hesitating  manner, 

I  thought — hum — the  Commissioners  which  I  will  not  fatigue  the  reader  by 

of  National — hum— Navigation,  have  further  translating,  informed  me  that 

carefully  exanuned — ha — into  the  qua-  the  Board  had  been  made  aware  of  the 

lifieations  of  every — hum — candidate  iact,  that  I  was  able  to  do  something 

— «id  have  resolved  that  Mlstor— .ah  more  than  write  my  own  fimtr    anil 

-^ — (pointing  to  ine)i  U  by  ^i^  ^iiEkBX  \  VaAl  wo^naliy  committed  the 
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dare  do  it,  they  settled  my  dismissal 
and  dismissed  me  accordiDgly.  Not 
only  did  they  dismiss  me*  hut  they 
carried  their  spite  heyond  their  own 
power — they  refused  me  a  certificate 
to  enable  me  to  gain  employment  else- 
where— they  got  up  in  their  places  in 
Parliament,  and  although,  thank  God, 
they  could  not  even  get  a  fact  against 
me,  hinted  a  fault,  and  hesitated  dis- 
like. They  gathered  together  the 
hirelings  who  depended  upon  them  for 
present  bread  and  future  promotioDj 
to  testify  to  what  they  pleased  to  allege 
against  me,  on  psdn  of  being  subjected 
to  my  penalty. 

But  why  do  I  suppose  motives  for 
conduct  where  motives  are  so  plain- 
why  invent  hypotheses  to  explain  that 
which  more  than  sufficiently  explains 
itself?  The  fact  was,  the  Honourable 
Tom  Shuffieton  had  just  sold  out  of 
the  army,  where  he  had  distinguished 
himself  everywhere  but  in  the  field, 
and  wanted  a  situation.  Now,  there 
was  unfortunately  no  situations  va- 
cant at  the  time  the  Honourable  Tom 
Shuffieton  expressed,  through  his  uncle, 
the  Earl  of  FishgalJ,  who  patronized 
the  new  Lord  Lieutenant,  his  inten- 
tion to  take  a  situation ;  and  as  the 
Honourable  Tom  couldn't  wait,  the 
next  best  thing  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Navigation  could  do  for  him 
was  to  makeK  vacancy,  which,  after 
some  consultation  as  to  whose  sitoap 
tion  would  make  the  vacancy  most 
quickly,  was  accordingly  done — and 
the  privilege  of  being  ejected,  was 
very  politely  conferred  on  me. 

1  was  dismissed,  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore, and  received  a  very  polite  inti- 
mation from  the  secretary  (which  I 
have  also  in  my  pocket),  informing 
me  that  there  had  been  an  election  for 
an  inspector  vice  your  humble  servant 
cashiered,  that  the  number  of  candi- 
dates was  forty- six,  and  that  the  Hon- 
ourable Tom  Shuffieton  was  unani- 
mously elected. 

The  recital  of  this  little  incident 
in  my  eventful  life  is  not  of  a  per- 
sonal interest  alone^  for,  if  it  were  per- 
sonal only  to  myself,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  no  interest  at  all.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  of  the  deepest  pub- 
lic interest,  and  carries  with  it,  as 
I  may  say,  a  political  moral.  It  is 
proper  that  the  public  should  know 
that  these  Commissioners  of  National 
Navigation  are  of  that  political  faction 
whose  existence  began  by  a  denial  of 
the  ez^reis^  of  thcit  ver^  ^t«t5^M3b;^ 


crime  of  writing  a  pamphlet,  which 
nobody  had  sold,  which  nobody  had 
bought,  and  of  which  not  a  solitary 
copy,  save  one,  which  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  present  to  Dr  Viper — a  pro* 
iege  of  the  Reverend  Jim  Crow — which 
was  presented  by  that  small  animal  to 
the  Reverend  rascal  his  master,  who 
forthwith  (for  he  had  no  longer  the 
fear  of  the  Earl  of  Clangallaher  before 
his  eyes,)  laid  the  production  thus  re- 
ceived, with  all  the  circumstances  of 
aggravation  he  could  imagine,  before 
his  brother  Commissioners.     After  an 
acknowledgment   of  the   authorship, 
which  Mr  Lumpkin  Snake,  who  is  a 
Jesuit,  invited  me  to  deny,  under  pre- 
tence that  he  wished  me  to  save  my 
situation  by  telling  a  falsehood,  the 
Commissioners  called  on  me  for  my 
defence.     My  defence  was,  that  I  had 
written  pamphlets  before,  and  that  the 
Commissioners    not    only  permitted, 
but  encouraged  me  to  write  them ; 
praised  them  when  written,  and  had 
lick-spittled  me  for  writing  them ;  and^ 
moreover,  had  thanked  the  Earl  of 
Clangallaher    for    recommending  to 
their  notice  a  man  capable  of  writing 
so  well. 

This  staggered  them  a  little,  but  they 
w6re  too  old  to  be  put  off  their  game 
by  such  an  answer  as  that ;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  repeated  the  charge 
over  and  over  again,  informing  me,  in 
reply  to  all  my  supplications,  that  they 
had  no  occasion,  unless  they  pleased, 
to  give  me  any  reason  for  my  dismis- 
sal, that  they  were  determined  to  dis- 
miss me,  and  that  they  only  gave  me 
this  reason  for  doing  so  as  a  satisfac- 
tion to  my  mind,  and  as  a  matter  of 
favour.  I  offered,  both  in  words  and 
writing— for  I  thought  of  my  wife  and 
children — to  make  them  every  satis- 
faction for  my  unintentional  offence. 
I  implored  them,  with  tears  in  my  eyes, 
not  to  bring  me  and  my  family  to  ruin ; 
but  I  implored  in  vain.  Whether  it 
was  that  my  election  was  a  job  of  so 
shameful  a  nature,  that  they  wished  to 
drive  away  at  once  the  recollection  of 
it  and  the  object— or  whether  it  was 
that  I  was  zealous  and  inflexible  in  the 
discharge  of  my  duty — or  whether  it 
was  that  I  knew  more  than  all  my 
masters,  put  them  all  together — or, 
what  would  contrast  more  forcibly 
with  them,  even  than  talent  perhaps, 
because  I  was  straightforward,  manly 
and  iodependent;  certain  it  is,  from  the 
moment  that  the  Earl  of  Alderney 
tamed  Ids  backj  when  they  knew  they 
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of  power,  by  the  pardal  exercise  of  -^a  man  whose  misfortune  it  was  to 

which  they  are  alone  enabled,  for  one  be  leagued  with  cowards  and  to  tnut 

siuglo  moment,  to  subsist.     It  is  right  to  traitors — a  man  who  looked  the  no- 

the  public  should  know,  that  to  enable  bleman,  lived   tho   soldier^  and  died 

this  faction  to  retain  its  place,  com-  the  hero  ! 

mis^oners  such  as  these  are  needlessly  Of  the  Reverend  Jim  Crow  I  bare 
created  upon  the  most  trivial  pre-  had  ample  revenge.  lie  has  been 
tcnccs ;  and,  as  the  Persian  leader  was  dismissed,  after  clinging  to  the  door- 
said  to  have  offered  a  reward  to  any  posts  of  the  National  Navigation 
man  who  could  invent  a  new  pleasure,  office,  and  otfeiing  to  live  in  the  por- 
80  does  the  Whig  leader  offer  a  snug  tcr*s  lodge  sooner  than  not  be  uuar- 
birth  to  any  sycophant  who  can  invent  tered  on  the  public.  He  has  been 
a  new  commission.  The  Commis-  dismissed,  and  has  only  not  been  di<- 
sioncrs  of  National  Navijration  have  graced,  because  honest  men  came  hr 
already  squandered  hundreds  of  thou-  their  own,  when — you  can  tiud  the 
sands  of  pounds  of  public  money,  of  other  end  of  the  proverb  yourself.  He 
which  the  merest  fraction  has  found  has  been  generuusly  received  back 
its  way  into  the  country  for  the  pur-  into — but  hold — ho  is  a  Chri»tiau 
poses    for  which   it    was    nominally  clergyman — I   extend    to    him    thai 

granted  by  Parliament,  tho  groat  re-    mercy  he  extended  not  to  mc I  spare 

mainder  being  altogether  absorbed  in  him  for  his  Ma&ter*s  sake  I 

the  qualiiication  of  tho  disinterested  Of  that  scoundrel  Suake  I  can  take 

supporters  of  this  disinterested  faction,  no  revenge.     The  man,  if  he  had  the 

But  this  is  a  topic  of  a  higher  interest  heart  to  feel,  woidd  hare  had  the  he^rt 

than   tho  recital  of  the    life  of   an  to  spare — if  nothing  that  I   urged  to 

oyster-eater,    and     demands    graver  save   myself  and    family  from   ruin 

consideration  from  a  graver  pen.  could  move  him  to  pity,  nothing  that 

With  the  fellows  individually  I  have  I  urge  to  show  him  up  as  he  deserve; 

no  quarrel.    Their  election  of  me  was,  will  nerve  him  to  rage.     He  is  one  uf 

like  all  their  elections,  a  scandalous  those  cold-blooded  animals  in  whom  the 

job,  and  tlieir  dismissal  of  me  was  circulation  is  carried  on  without  a  hear: 

only  auolher  scandalous  job — the  one  — a  disciple  of  the  Hannibal  school, 

may  be  permitted   to  neutralize  the  with  whom  number  one  is  not  aloLO 

other.     The    \'iscouut    Cremona   is  the  tirst,  but  the  only  law  of  nature, 

too  low  fur  hatred,  and  too  undig<  Besides,  the  man  is  childless — he  ha5 

nitied    for    revenge — he    is    a    i)0()r  no  son,  who,  if  1  had  authority  and 

creature,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  power,  I  cuuld  fling   into   dismi«.«al 

to  make  g:imo  of  such    small  deer,  and  disgrace — Ae  has  no  father,  whoso 

1  leave  him  to  scour  out  his  ditch,  and  grey  hairs,  instead  of  being  honoured 

to  imitate  the  braying  of  a  donkey  on  in  the  well-doing  of  his  child,  go  down 

his  big  iiddle.     There  teas  one,  in-  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  in  sympatlij 

deed,  the  loftiest  of  his  name  and  the  with  his  misfortunes — no  tire  warms 

proudest    of   his   lineage,   who    had  his  desolate  hearth — no  friend  takes  a 

nobler  aspirations  for  his  country  than  place  at  his  inhospitable  board — such  a 

to  see  her  governed  by  the    pitch-  man  as  he  lives  imfricnded — dies  unre- 

forked  fag  of  a  talentless  and  proiii-  gretted — and,  ere  the  clod  rattles  on  hb 

gate   faction,  and  higher  views  for  coliin,  the  name  and  memory  of  him 

himself  than  dangling  in  the  ante-  have  faded  from  the  face  of  the  earth ! 
room  of  a  suhaltem  secretary  of  state 

lAsCICULl'S  THi:  IIFTEENTII  AND  LAST. 

"  Wc  know  him  well ;  and.  though  wc  ailinit  at  onre  that  he  ii  no  beauty,  nnil  tliat  hi«  manntrs 
are  nt  thi>  bt'iX  Muff,  nn«l  at  tlie  woi>t  repuMvr,  yet,  In  lho*p  who  dioofe  to  cultivate  )i>»  aQi|\i.niiitanfe. 
his  i-hnrnctcr  Ciintlnues  M)  to  mellow  oml  anieliorute  lUvlf,  that  they  come  at  last,  if  not  to  lorr,  to 
hkc  him.  and  even  l<t  picler  his  ci)n>}uiny  to  that  of  othiT  more  hi  illiant  visitors. 

*'So  true  i-  it,  l>oih  «i(h  month*  and  n:<n.  that  U  trqitiicioiily  to  know  the  mn^t  unpIcaiiniiT  of 
them,  and  to  nee  them  during  a  laTourable  |>hasia.  in  order  to  r»K*Td  tliem  wiiji  that  Chiiilian  nmi- 
IiluccQcy  which  a  good  heart  shids  over  all  itit  habit*."— Ciini^tioriiLR  Norfu. 

•  The  Oyster-  Eater  is  no  more.  Ho  marked  that,  as  the  oyater  season  drew 

died  on  Wednesday  last.     It  was  re-  to  a  close,  his  spirits  became  more  and 


*  For  this  account  of  the  death  of  our  cruitaccous  correspondent,  and  for  tht 
Aoticf  pf  2kii  writings,  if«  Mra  \u^«bu^  VQ^«^ii\&^««^  ^t  Doctor  SnoAkar. 
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moro  depressed;  and>  when  it  was  precedents  to  guide  me^  and  twenty 
communicated  to  him  that  Mr  O'Hara  thousand  moie  sweating  iu  the  press ; 
declined  allowing  him  to  go  any  longer  —from  statesmen  and  heroes  down  to 
upon  tich^  ho  was  observed  to  put  his  court  physicians  and  vice- regal  dan- 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  to  declare  that  ciug  mastersj  and  the  devil  is  in  it  if  I 
he  was  afraid  his  mainspring  was  cannot  pick  out  of  some  one  of  them 
broke.  The  ruling  passion,  however*  a  hint  of  the  way  in  which  it  becomes 
exldbited  itself  strong  in  decay,  and  a  biographer  to  go  I 
almost  in  dissolution:  the  day  before  he  In  the  tirst  place,  then,  I  have  to 
tioaliy  took  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  apologize  to  the  reader  for  the  absence 
never  rose,  having  devoured,  for  a  of  the  mezzotinto  engraving,  from  a 
trifling  wager  (see  BdCs  Life  in  Lon^  picture  by  Martin  Cregan,  P.  R. H.  A.^ 
dun),  a  couple  of  hundreds  of  full-  of  the  Oyster-Eater,  which  should 
sized  Malahides,  six  score  to  the  hun-  have  illustrated  this  portion  of  my 
dred,  in  nineteen  minutes  and  thirty-  narrative,  or  rather  have  preceded  it. 
five  seconds,  with  ease,  getting  through  I  need  not  say  a  mezzotint  engraving 
his  fish,  as  was  remarked  by  the  by-  is  the  regular  thing  to  begin  with,  and 
standors,  iu  a  style  equal  if  not  supe-  that  no  respectable  biographer  would 
rior  to  the  performances  of  Daudo  put  his  name  to  a  title  without  it. 
himself.  I  mention  this  fact  merely  However,  it  is  unluckily  not  ready, 
as  another  instance,  in  addition  to  the  and  I  am,  therefore,  compelled  to  sub* 
many  we  already  possess,  of  the  con-  stitute  in  this  place,  for  the  mezzotint 
sistency  of  action  and  singleness  of  engraving,  a  slight  pen-and-ink  sketch 
purpose  observable  in  the  characters  of  the  illustrious  subject  of  my  biogra- 
of  great  men,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  phical  labours,  trusting  that  the  gene- 
an  impartial  historian  faithfully  to  reus  reader  will  excuse  the  want  of 
record,  and,  whether  false  or  true,  to  the  engraving  until  next  month,  wheoi 
stick  up  to  manfully,  for  the  honour  to  recompense  his  indulgence,  two  will 
and  glory  of  his  hero.  be  given — that  being  also  the  regular 

This,  however,  was  fated  to  be  the  thing  in  illustrated  publications,  where 
last  of  the  Oyster- Eater*s  fields ;  so  lithographs  and  letterpress  share  di* 
that  the  tremendous  match  which  was  vided  laurels.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
to  have  come  off  between  him  and  the  nor  do  I  know  how  to  account  for  it ; 
immortal  Dundo,  for  the  champion-  but  in  every  biographical  work  I  ever 
ship  of  England,  and  which  excited  as  saw,  the  hero  is  cither  above  the  mid- 
much  attention  in  the  oyster,  as  the  die  size  or  below  it— none  that  I  have 
match  between  Spring  and  liangan  «ver  heard  of  being  of  the  middle  size 
did  in  the  pugilistic,  world,  being  to  a  nicety.  The  Oyster-Eater  was 
looked  forward  to,  not  merely  with  a  rather  above  the  middle  size,  and  I 
erustaccous  but  national  interest,  is  would  have  given  his  exact  height  if  I 
now  fur  ever,  as  far  as  tlie  Irbh  Oys-  could  have  ascertained  what  height  the 
tor- Eater  is  conocmed,  at  an  end,  and  middle  size  is,  in  feet  and  inches.  Let 
the  immortal  Dando  reigns  supreme,  it  suffice,  then,  that  he  was  not  below 

It  has  been  confided  to  me,  although  the  middle  size,  like  the  one-half  of  the 
unworthy,  as  the  medical  attendant  of  world's  great  men,  but  resembled  the 
the  deceased,  and,  as  I  may  say,  his  other  half  in  being  above  it.  His 
literary  executor,  to  attempt  to  gratify  nose — we  begin  with  the  nose,  being 
that  curiosity,  as  natural  as  it  is  laud-  that  which  George  Robins  calls  the 
able,  that  stimulates  the  little  to  pry  leading  feature — was  a  variegated 
into  the  habits,  modes  of  life,  and  proboscis,  aquiline  in  the  beginning 
even  the  conversations  of  the  truly  of  its  career,  but,  as  it  got  on  in  the 
great ;  to  measure  the  exact  angle  at  world,  becoming  a  perlect  murphy, 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  fit  turn-  turning  up  its  cartilage  in  evident  con- 
ing out  their  illustrious  toes,  and  to  tempt  for  noses  less  erudite  than  itself, 
record  whether  tliey  sniftered  or  His  eyes — but  why  proceed  with  a 
sneezed  when  their  erudite  noses  took  catalogue  of  the  individual  articles  of 
snuflP!  Biographers  have  a  settled  his  physiognomy?— he  had  the  usual 
order  of  procedure  in  these  matters,  number  of  eyes,  with  a  correspondidg 
from  which  it  is  not  for  an  author^  all  pair  of  eyebrows  to  tnatch — a  very 
inexperienced  as  I  am,  to  presume  to  good  head  of  hair»  and  a  couple  of 
▼ary,  even  to  the  yariation  of  a  hair,  whiskers  whose  growth  he  encounwed 
There  are  ten  thoiuaad  pnblifthed  irlth  patenud  f^oUad^  nntll  U  m 
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he  looked  more  like  an  owl  in  an  ivy  missioners^  whose  conduct  forms  the 
bush,  than  a  rational  human  creature,  subject  of  his  last  chapter,  he  was  a 
His  figure  was  modelled  on  the  plan  good  father,  tender  husband,  a  sober 
of  a  broomstick,  or  rather  after  the  and  steady  man,  and  was  g-iving  cTery 
fashion  of  a  scullery  door,  and  his  ap-  reasonable  hope  of  becomings  a  bright 
pearance,  take  him  altogether,  was  and  useful  member  of  society.  From 
that  of  a  disbanded  life-guardsman,  or  the  day  of  his  being  dismissed,  bow- 
one  of  the  new  police  off  duty.  His  ever,  misery  and  misfortune  crowded 
dress,  for  some  years  before  his  death,  fast  upon  him — the  Commissionen* 
was  of  that  particular  material  and  refusal  to  grant  him  a  certificate,  which 
cut  known'  in  Dublin  as  the  Plunkett  he  miglit  have  relied  on,  deprived  him 
Street  style, — his  hat  a  gossamer,  that  effectually  of  obtaining  elsewhere  an- 
some  years  ago  had  taken  it  into  its  other  employment — the  influence  thej 
head  to  change  its  name  from  black  exercised  with  the  officials  of  every 
to  brown — his  shoes  high-lows,  to  successive  government  to  prevent  him 
which  were  strapped  down  tightly  a  having  his  case  taken  into  cousidera- 
pair  of  **  never-meution-'cms,**  cvi-  tion — and  their  personal  malignity,  si- 
dently  made  for  the  wearer  when  he  lently  exercised  by  a  shrug-,  a  wink, 
was  a  foot  or  two  shorter  than  he  sub-  or  a  shake  of  the  head,  weighed  alto- 
sequently  grew.  His  coat,  winter  and  gether  too  heavily  upon  his  prospects, 
summer,  was  tightly  buttoned  up,  and  and  crushed  him  and  them  together, 
further  secured  closely  at  the  throat  As  he  himself  has  finely  observed, 
with  a  large  corking- pin,  so  that  I  ''  the  hopes  upon  which  he  fed  for 
cannot  gratify  the  natural  curiosity  of  years  had  died  within  him,  and  their 
the  inquisitive  reader  as  to  the  cut  of  epitaphs  might  be  read  legibly  on  his 
the  Oyster  Eater*s  waistcoat,  or  the  brow."  It  was  often  and  often  sug- 
colour  of  his  shirts,  or  indeed,  fur  the  gestod  by  those  who  wished  him  well, 
matter  of  that,  whether  he  might  not  that  the  Commissioners  being  syco- 
have  altogether  dispensed  with  the  phants  by  profession,  the  aspect  of 
superfluities  of  both  shirt  and  waist-  erect  independence  was  personally  of- 
coat.  To  finish  the  matter,  the  dress  fensive  to  them — ^that  the  subserviency 
of  the  Oyster-Eater,  taken  altogether,  with  which  they  approached  their  su- 
lfas seedy,  and  his  whole  turn-out  an  periors,  they  exacted  from  their  infe- 
unsophisticated  specimen  of  the  shab-  riors  in  turn,  just  as  when  in  the 
by-genteel.  Rivals,   Captain   Absolute   kicks  hU 

The  next  point  to  which  I  think  it  valet.  Mister  Fag,  and  Mr  Fag  in  his 
my  biographical  duty  to  direct  the  turn  kicks  the  little  dirty  boy  who  ro- 
attention  of  the  patient  reader,  is  to  calls  him  to  wait  upon  his  niaster.  It 
the  progress  and  probable  cause  of  was  observed  by  Sophia,  that,  as  syco- 
that  extraordinary  mania  for  oyster-  pliancy  was  their  current  coin,  it  wai 
eating  which  has  gained  for  him  a  very  unlikely  they  would  consent  to 
niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  and  will  bo  paid  iu  any  other.  But  the  Oyster- 
hand  him  down  to  posterity  with  Api-  Eater  was  not  naturally  constituted  to 
cius,  Dando,  Sir  George  Warrender,  stoop  to  conquer,  particularly  when 
and  the  Editor  of  the  Almanac  des  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  stoop 
Gourmands,  It  was  to  his  dismissal  to  men  who  crawled  habitually  on 
by  tho  Commissioners  of  National  their  bellies  in  the  worship  of  Mam- 
Navigation  that  he  owed  his  devotion  mou.  He  replied  to  all  the  arguments 
to  oyster-taverns,  and  the  extraordi-  used  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  such 
nary  facility  for  the  developemcut  of  a  prostration  as  would  perhaps  satisfy 
his  peculiar  turn  of  humour  which  the  Commissioners,  that  ho  wuuld  do  it 
such  places  afford.  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  family  if 

He  has,  in  his  own  account  of  him-  he  could,  but  that  ho  found  hia  back 

self,  said  nothing  of  this,  nor  do  I  refuse  its  degrading  oiKce ;  he  said  he 

suppose  that,  had  he  lived  to  complete  had  never  in  his  life  taken  off  his  hat 

his  work,  would  he  have  alluded  to  it ;  save  to  virtue,  independence,  or  «i  wo- 

being  anxious  to  drown,  in  continual  man,  and  it  was  too  late  in  life   to 

dissipation,  not  only  the  present  con-  begin  now. 

scions ness  of  that  he  was,  but  also  tho        As  tho  consciousness  of  his  situa- 

more  bitter  retrospect  of  that  he  might  tion  opened  upon  him,  and  the  fate  that 

have  been.     It  is  certain  that,  up  to  awaited  his  family  became  more  and 

the  time  of  his  dismissal  by  the  Com-  more  imminent,  he  appeared  moire 
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and  more  to  lose  that  energy  and  spi*  I  cannot  afiPord  the  same  full  measure 
rit  that  in  more  hopeful  circumstances  of  approbation.    It  appears  to  be  a 
characterised  him.    He  shunned  the  story  inartificially  constructed,  badly 
society  of  his  wife  and  children^  and  connected^  and  unequally  sustained, 
was  almost  exclusively  to  be  found  at  beginning  in  the  shape  of  a  very  dull 
O'Hara's^  where,  so  far  from  suppo-  dialogue,  which  is  metamorphosed,  for 
sing  that  his  heart  was  breaking,  and  no  reason  that  we  can  discern,  into  a 
his  constitution  gone,  the  casual  visi-  narratiye  equally  dull.     The  charac- 
ter, who  witnessed  the  flashes  of  his  ters  are  introduced  apparently  with  no 
broad  and  original  humour,  would  have  fixed  purpose  or  settled  design,  are 
supposed  him  a  man  without  a  care.  conducted  any  how,  through  a  chap- 
He  became,  by  acclamation,  a  sort  of  ter  pedantically  called  by  the  author 
permanent  chairman  of  the  evening  con-  a  fasciculus,  and,  without  contributing 
viyial  meetings,  and,  as  he  was  usually  in  the  least  degree  to  the  main  action 
treated  with  oysters  and  grog  by  some  or  progress  of  the  narrative,  are  finalhr 
or  other  of  the  more  wealthy  guests,  he  dismissed.     Nor  is  the  narrative  itsdf 
gained  vast  popularity,  and  thunders  of  consistent  in  its  several  parts.     A 
applause ;  for  ne  was  a  man  who  would  chapter  of  personal  narrative  is  inter- 
rather  shine  in  a  pot-house  than  shine  rupted  by  a  long  digression,  and  di- 
not  at  all,  and  lost  nothing  but  his  gression  makes  way  again  for  personal 
self-respect,  his  time,  and  Ms  consti-  narrative.      As  it  is  the  province  of 
tution.  the  critic  to  lay  hold  of  some  trifling 
The  afiection  of  his  wife  he  still  re-  anachronism  or  violation  of  arbitrary 
tained,  probably  because  she  saw  that  rules  which  genius  spurns  and  con- 
his  faults  were  as  much  the  offspring  temns,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  observe 
of  his  misfortunes  as  the  result  of  a  that  the  Oyster-Eater,  in  one  of  his 
vicious  inclination  to  dissipation,  and  fasciculi,  travels    through  the   Mid-  ' 
made  allowances  for  her  husband's  land  Counties  in  company  with  a  fac- 
frailties  accordingly.  tory-boy  towards  London,  while  the 
Having  thus  endeavoured  shortly  to  next  fasciculus  exhibits  them  at  War- 
account  for  the  prevailing  propensity  rington,  north  of  the  Midland  Coun- 
of  my  deceased  friend,  a  snort  notice  ties,  so  that  they  must  have  journeyed 
of  his  writings — ^being  also  the  regu-  towards  London  backwards — a  style 
lar  thing — will  not,  I  trust  be  altoge-  of  ambulation  peculiarly  crustaceous  I 
ther  unacceptable.  In  another  place,  Sophia  is  made  to 
The  Crustaceous  Tour,  which  intro-  address  her  lover  as  ''Horatio,"  while 
duced  him  to  the  literary  world,  as  it  in  the  dialogue  between  the  Oyster- 
was  the  first,  so,  like  other  nudden  Eater  and  the  horse-jockey,  the  latter 
efforts  of  other  great  pens,  was  the  is  made  to  address  the  former  bythe 
best,  of  all  the  works  he  afterwards  sponsorial  appellation  "  Pat."    This^ 
gave  to  a  discerning  public.    Whether  however,  may  be  considered  as  a  poet- 
it  was  designed  as  a  satirical  burlesque  ical  license,  and,  as  there  is  a  lady  in 
of  the  grave  and  solemn  style  of  tours  the  case,  I  will  not  bo  ungallant  enough 
in  genera],  or  simply  a  journey  under-  to  press  the  objection  further, 
taken  with  a  view  to  a  more  intimate        Not  only  is  the  matter  of  tiie  Oyster- 
acquaintance  with  what  the  author  Eater's  Account  of  Himself  not  inte- 
entnusiastically  describes  as  tiie  "  ge-  resting,  but  his  humour  is  not  original 
latinous  objects  of  his  i^ections,**  it  is  ^-perhaps,  indeed,  it  might  have  been 
impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  original  when  he  wrote  it,  but  it  cer- 
racy,  more  full  of  piquant  and  origi-  tainly  is  not  original  now.     It  is  a  sort 
nal  humour,  from  the  opening  para-  of  miscellaneous  humour,  compounded 
graph  to  the  close.      But   what  is  of  the  humour,  or  rather  of  an  imita- 
perhaps  the  highest  authority  I  could  tion  of  the  humour,  of  Swift,  of  Gold- 
adduce  in  its  favour^  is  the  fact  which  smith,  of  Sterne,  of  Washington  Ir« 
I  can  myself  attest,  that  the  Oyster-  ving,  and,  although  I  never  read  him 
Eaters  in  Dublin — no  mean  judges  of  and  know  nothing  about  him,  of  the 
literary  merit — have  actually  extracted  humour  of  Rabelais.      Accordingly, 
the  favourite  passages  of  the  work,  and  not  being  original,  it  is  bad ;  for,  I  pre- 
suspended  them  over  the  doors  of  their  sume,  nobody  will  have  the  hardihood 
several  shops  and  cellars,  "  worthily  to  assert  that  in  these  days  any  thinff 
emblazoned  in  letters  of  gold.**    To    (except  port  wine)  can  be  good  that 
the  Account  of  Himself,  I  regret  that  is  not  new  1 
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At  the  same  timo,  I  am  free  to  con-  poor  familvy  poverty  made  re^iectatli 

foss  that  the  thoughts  of  my  late  friend,  by  virtue  f 

if  nut  original  have  a  savour  of  origi-  One  eveningf>  in  particular,  when  i 
nalityi  and  that  there  is  a  qualntness  in  cheerful  little  party  (for  virtuoui  po- 
his  turns  of  expression,  in  those  days  verty  is  erer  cheerful)  was*  in  tbt 
of  fine-spun  dulness  and  longp-drawn  usual  way,  assembled*  the  curate  pro- 
platitude,  peculiarly  refreshing.  The  duccd  a  bottle  of  sherry  from  hii 
characters  too,  who  bear  him  company,  pocket,  begged  permisaion  of  Sophis 
although  too  often  unadvisedly  intro-  to  treat  the  ladies  with  a  gf lass  of  wins 
duccd  and  abruptly  dismissed,  have  a  (the  curate  is  poor,  but  Tery^oeroot), 
distinct  individuality  and  complete  which  being  promptly  granted,  glasM 
vraiscmblance  with  nature.  were  subscribed  for  from  the  lodgioge 

TUo  horse-jockey,  faithful  to   the  of  the  decayed  ladies  (each  liavinf 

death  to  his  master,  and  a  rogue  to  all  one  at  home,  as  it  happened),  and  ths 

the  world  beside,  is  a  true  picture  of  frugal  glass  being  duly  honouredi  S<^ 

character,  and  the  factory-boy's  ac-  phia  was  requested  by  the  curate  to 

count  of  himtielf,  is  too  good  to  be  the  favour  the  comnany  with  a  song.    Mj 

oifjpring  of  the  imagination  alone — it  deceased  friend  s  wife  is  not  a  woman 

is  a  pliotogenic  drawing  of  a  natural  to  spoil  our  appetite  for  her  singing 

object  by  natural  means — it  is  full  of  by  unmannerly  delay ;    laying  aside 

poetry  and  pathos,  worth,  not  to  rate  her  work,  therefore,  she  seated  herself 

It  too  highly,  a  wilderness  of  TroUopes.  gracefully  at  her  piano,  and  with  u 

Of  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  apology  that  tho  tone  of  her  mind 

Oyster- Kater*8  family,  it  is  essential  would  not  permit  her  to  sing  any  thing 

that   1  should    say  something — that  lively,  entreated  the  indulgence  of  the 

being  also  the  regular  thing.  little  party  for  some  verses  of  her  own, 

Thowidowed  Sophia  resides  with  her  which  she  had  attempted  to  set  to 

daughter,  a  sweet  girl  of  twelve  years  music, 
old,  in  an  empty  houso  in  an  obscure 

court  off  Mocklonburgh  Street,  which  bong— bt  bopiiia. 

she  is  permitted  to  occupy  until  let, 
without  paving  rent,  on  the  sole  condi-  1 

tion  of  keepingit  clean,  and  exhibiting  .^u  ever  thusi  when  youth  and  Joy 

1  to  probable  tenants.  Her  household  j^j^^e  life  an  infant's  new- found  tor  ; 

furniture  consists   of  a  few  broken  ^he  happy  moments  fall  as  fwt     ' 

chairs,  a  paralytic  table,  an  old  piano-  ^^  leaves  on  an  autumnal  day  ; 

forte,  and  a  l»t  of  carpet  on  the  floor  ^nd  still,  ere  half  enjoy'd,  aw  iast- 

— here  this  admirable  woman,  worthy  *  ^^^r.^*  Ki:<,.r.,i     -• T  i    -T      ^ 

«f  «  u»#*».  /►.*«    «., J    I.      J  J  A  moment  blissful — and  away. 

of  a  better  fate,  spends  her  days  and  itu  -«^^-  4k.    i 

nights  with  her  daughter,  in  uninter-  *  "  ^^^^  ^^  * 

mitting  toil,  to  procure  clothing  and  o 

food  by   preparing   little  articles  of  ,„,.  ,      ,     ,  * 

female  skill  for  sale  at  the  various     ;«everthus!  when  care  draws  nigh, 

bazaars  and  charitable  repositories  of  V  *V*  ^^e  sad  brow  and  freauent  sigh, 

this  charitable  metropolis.  ;^nd  our  light. heartcdness  is  gone— 

Here,  of  an  evening,  the  curate  of  The  tc(lioushours,prolong*d  and  slow, 

the  parish  himself  does  not  disdain  to  I  ^\  "/^  ^^"*  *"^»r  continued  stay, 

look  in  on  the  desolate  woman,  to  ^nd  dreary  come  and  dreary  go. 
comfort  her  on  her  misfortune  (for  ^**  ®^®'  ^^^  ^ 

such  she  strangely  enough  considers 
tho  loss  of  a  husband  all  unworthy  of  ^* 

her),  to  tell  tho  gossip  of  tho  day,  and  *Tis  ever  tlins !  when  to  be  blest 

to  observe  the  progress  of  her  little  Is  hut  to  dream  ourselves  possess*d 

labours— here,  of  an  evening,  one  or  Of  friendship  and  of  love.    The  heart, 

two  respectable  decayed  women  like  O'ermastering  the  less  ardent  mind, 

herself,  assemble,  and  combine  from  Oives  all  in  love — will  all  impart 

their  slender  resources  the  womanly  ''To  make  that  heaven  it  cannot  find." 
luxury,  a  cup  of  tea— here  Sophia,  'Tis  ever  thus! 

laying  asido  for  tho  moment  her  needle 
and  her  thimble,  charms  her  friends  4. 

with   her  sweet  voice— and   hero  I  'Tis  ever  thus,  when  friendship's  ray 
ofton  look  m  myself,  to  witness,  in  this  .  Delusive  dreams  hare  paw'4  zmyT 
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CARBW  AND  HERRICK* 


The  names  which  we  prefix  to  this 
article  have  been  often  united  together, 
as  the  representatiyes  of  kindred  as 
well  as  contemporary  genius,  and  the 
objects  of  similar  and  nearly  equal 
commendation.  The  poets  to  whom 
they  belong,  have  indeed  several  points 
of  mutual  resemblance  in  their  history 
and  character.  Both  of  them  must  be 
ranked  in  the  class  of  minor  poets,  as 
well  for  the  number  and  compass  of  their 
several  compositions,  as  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  excellence  to  which  they  aspired. 
Both  contributed  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  to  smooth  the  versification  and 
polish  the  language  of  English  poetry ; 
and  both  descended  to  dishonour  the 
muse,  and  degrade  their  own  fair  fame, 
by  sullying  the  purity  of  their  style 
with  impurity  of  sentiment.  The  civil 
commotions  and  fanatical  severities 
which  overtook  or  followed  closely 
after  the  periods  in  which  they  lived, 
had  the  effect  of  alike  consigning  both 
of  them  to  contempt  or  forgetfulness : 
and  neither  regained  his  just  posi- 
tion in  literary  estimation  till  long  after 
the  cessation  of  those  causes  that  ori- 
ginally operated  to  deprive  them  of 
celebrity.  But  with  these  features  of 
strong  similarity,  we  can  discover  also 
many  striking  marks  of  diversity  be- 
tween them,  and  we  conceive  that  a 
very  different  measure  of  praise  b  due 
to  the  one  and  the  other,  whether  we 
regard  the  objects  at  which  they  re- 
spectively aimed,  or  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess which  attended  their  attempts. 
In  point  of  manliness  of  thought,  ten- 
derness of  feeling,  dignity  of  manner, 
and  soundness  of  taste,  we  consider 
Carew  to  be  very  greatly  superior  to 
his  competitor.  We  propose  now  to 
give  some  analysis  of  the  best  produc- 
tions of  each,  with  the  view  of  illus- 
trating both  their  separate  and  their 
comparative  merits. 

Carew  may  be  considered  first  in 
order,  as  the  earlier  in  point  of  time, 
having  been  born,  it  is  believed,  in 
1589,  and  having  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty,  in  1639,  while  the  dates  of  Her- 
rick*s  birth  and  death  appear  to  be  1 59 1 , 
and  ubgut  1074.  A  gentleman  by  birthj 


and  a  courtier  by  his  sovereign's  fiiToar, 
Carew  seems  naturally  to  have  tniiMd 
his  poetical  talents  chiefly  to  those 
lighter  subjects  that  would  be  most 
acceptable  to  the  immediate  circle  ii 
whicn  he  was  placed ;  yet  so  ^at  tbe 
attainments  of  the  scholar,  and  tht 
observation  of  the  man  of  travel,  gave 
at  once  solidity  and  finish  to  his  com- 
positions. Love  was>  perhaps,  his  prin- 
cipal and  most  prominent  toeme ;  aiod 
that  not  always  of  the  purest  or  most 
poetical  kind.  Yet,  although  we  ma/ 
be  shocked  by  his  occasional  viola- 
tions of  virtue  and  propriety,  and  may 
wonder  at  the  incongruities  which  we 
find  linked  together  in  hb  verses,  we 
are  bound  to  say  that,  unless  many 
of  his  offensive  compositions  have  been 
suppressed,  the  proportion  which  thej 
bear  to  his  whole  works  is  smaller 
than  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  man  of  pleasure,  in  an  age  where 
virtue  itself  was  not  always  accom- 
panied with  delicacy.  The  omission 
of  half  a  dozen  pieces,  and  of  a  few 
lines  in  half  a  dozen  more,  would  ren- 
der Carew*s  volume  as  inofiTensive  as 
it  is  delightful.  The  licentiousness  of 
Carew  is  not  the  rule,  but  the  excep- 
tion :  he  has  for  the  most  part  written 
worthily  of  women  and  of  love :  and 
there  are  many  true  and  touching  ei- 
hortatlons  to  mental  dignity  and  vir- 
tue, which  should  moie  than  compen- 
sato  or  correct  his  occasional  errors. 

What  shall  we  say  of  that  style  of 
gallantry  and  compliment  wiih  whieh 
women  were  wont  to  be  addressed  as 
beings  of  a  superior  and  almost  sacred 
order?  We  do  not  ridicule,  but  ap- 
prove and  delight  in  it,  believing  that 
It  fiowed  from  a  right  source,  and  ful- 
filled a  salutarv  purpose.  It  has  ever 
been  the  mark  of  a  noble  spirit  to 
treat  the  softer  portion  of  huounity 
not  only  with  tenderness,  but  with 
homage  and  reverence.  Our  German 
ancestors  believed  that  a  jairr/iifH  aliquid 
resided  in  the  female  breast,  and  a 
form  of  the  same  feeling  has  diffused 
among  their  best  descendants  that  de-> 
votion  and  fidelity  of  attachment  which 
gives  to  life  its  dearest  eijoymeati^  and 
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to  society  its  surest  solidity.  Bacon 
has  pointed  out  to  us  the  generosity 
that  inspires  the  inferior  creation  when 
they  find  themselves  maintained  by  the 
countenance  of  man»  who,  to  them,  is 
instead  of  a  god  or  melior  natura.  So, 
not  to  speak  it  profanely,  woman  is  to 
us  as  a  viclior  natura,  in  whom  the 
image  of  the  heavenly  character  is 
less  defaced,  and  from  whose  presence 
we  derive  or  renew  those  kinder  and 
purer  feelings,  which  the  toil  and  tra* 
vel  of  business  and  the  world  would 
otherwise  exclude.  Cruel  and  callous 
should  many  of  us  indeed  be,  if  we  did 
not  ever  and  anon  seek,  with  reverential 
docility,  in  the  converse  of  meek-heart- 
ed women  and  innocent  children,  that 
softening  of  the  soul  without  which  we 
should  lose  our  human  feelings,  and  be 
converted  each  of  us  into  something 
worse  than  the  fox  or  wolf.  In  a  rude 
or  a  sensual  age,  this  influence  is  pe- 
culiarly necessary  to  purify  and  ele- 
vate the  passions ;  but  even  m  a  period 


like  the  present,  of  false  liberality  and 
cold  calculation,  when,  as  we  think, 
the  mere  intellectual  part  of  the  female 
mind  is  unduly  advanced  over  the  heart 
and  imagination,  a  return  to  the  loving 
worship  of  that  moral  grace,  that  urn* 
pie  rectitude,  and  that  pure  affection, 
of  which  woman  is  to  us  the  earthly 
impersonation,  would  be  a  strong  re- 
medy against  the  evils  we  suffer.  We 
rejoice,  therefore,  to  recur  to  those 
tributes  of  tender  and  submissive  ad- 
miration, which  taught  the  poets  of  the 
school  of  romantic  love  to  represent  the 
fair  forms  of  their  mistresses,  and  the 
gentle  minds  which  animated  them, 
as  something  more  nearly  allied  to 
divinity  than  we  that  are*  of  coarser 
clay. 

Carew  contains  many  elegant  verses 
of  this  class,  from  which  we  shall 
make  a  selection.  Our  fair  readers  will 
turn  over  their  albums  a  good  while, 
before  they  light  upon  any  compliment 
so  pretty  as  the  following  :— 


« 


LIPS  AKO  ETIB. 

la  Celta's  face  a  question  did  arise 

Which  were  more  beautiful,  her  lips  or  eyes : 

*  We/  said  the  Eyes,  '  send  forth  those  pointed  darts 

Which  pierce  the  hardest  adamantine  hearts.* 

'  From  U8,'  replied  the  Lipi>  '  proceed  those  blisses 

Which  lovers  reap  by  kind  words  and  sweet  kisses.' 

Then  wept  the  Eyes,  and  from  their  springs  did  pour 

Of  liquid  oriental  pearl  a  shower : 

Whereat  the  Lips,  moved  with  delight  and  pleasure. 

Through  a  sweet  smile  unlock'd  their  pearly  treasure. 

And  bade  Love  judge,  whether  did  add  more  grace, 

Weeping  or  smiling  pearls  in  Celia*s  face." 


What  we  next  select  is  no  fiction  or 
flattery,  but  a  true  type  of  the  balmy 
influence  of  woman's  spirit  upon  the 
moral  world,  in  converting  its  thorny 
and  rugged  wilderness  into  a  blissful 
paradise. 

A  PKATXa  TO  THE  WIND. 

"  Go,  thou  gentle,  whispering  wind, 
.  Bear  this  sigh ;  and  if  thou  find 
Where  my  cruel  fair  doth  rest. 
Cast  it  in  her  snowy  breast : 
So,  inflamed  by  my  desire. 
It  may  set  her  heart  on  fire. 
Those  sweet  kisses  thou  shalt  gain 
Will  reward  thee  for  thy  pain.— 
There  perfume  thyself,  and  bring 
All  those  sweets  upon  thy  wing; 
As  thou  retum*st,  change  by  thy  power 
Every  weed  into  a  flower ; 
Turn  each  thistle  to  a  vine. 
Make  the  bramble  eglantine  ; 
For  so  rich  a  booty  made. 
Do  but  this  and  I  am  paid." 


In  our  next  extract,  any  approaclTto 
hyperbole  is  sweetly  tempered  by  the 
wholesome  counsel  added  in  the  close. 

THE  COMFAUSON. 

**  Dearest,  thy  tresses  are  not  threads  of 

gold. 
Thy  eyes  of  diamonds,  nor  do  I  hold 
Thy  lips  for  rubies,  thy  fair  cheeks  to  be 
Fresh  roses,  or  thy  teeth  of  ivory : 
Thy  skin  that  doth  thy  dainty  body  sheathe 
Not  alabaster  is,  nor  dost  thou  breathe 
Arabian  odours;  those  the  earth  brings  forth. 
Compare  with  which  would  but  impair  thy 

worth. 
Such  may  be  others*  mistresses,  but  mine 
Holds  nothing  earthly,  but  is  all  divine. 
Thy  tresses  are  those  rays  that  do  arise 
Not  from  one  sun,  but  two — such  are  thy 

eyes; 
Thy  lips  congealdd  nectar  are,  and  sadi 
As,  but  a  deity,  there's  none  dare  touch ; 
The  perfect  crimson  that  thy  cheek  dotii 

clothe 
(But  only  that  it  fiff  exceeds  them  botM 


&om  tbo  melting  of  p. 
into  perfieet  faarmonv. 
lowing  eiample,  wmcl 
little  meaaaessea  of  i 
pears  to  us  a  beautifu 


Amjatu  n 

Under  ■  t] 
Time  iritb 
June  Id  hi 

Carew's  love  though 
haps,  display  the  same 
in  a  similar  degree  ei 

charaeterise  some  oth< 
time, — Donne  who  pre 
ley  who  followeii  him. 
iu  liim  both  faults  and 
description.  There  ie 
the  following  lines,  vi 
pleasing  image,  and  ii 
effort  of  fanoy  in  a  lo' 
the  presence  of  one  b 
are  from  a  song  en( 
Mistress  caoliDed,"  bu 


placed  we  are  not  info. 

"  O,  think  not  PhiEbe,  "c 

Dolb  now  thy  sllTer  brig 

My  wsnderir 

Can  ttonp  lo  commOD  bei 

Rather  bo  kind,  »od  tt 

bball  hinder  neither  ej 

For  we  sball 

^Vith  oar  heuts,  and  kli 


"  Nor  c>n»t  tbll1^in  th;  | 

Witbout  some  living  sign 

When  thon  ( 

A  sunbeam  peep  into  the 
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CareVi  powers  in  epitaph.  The  first  "  Good  to  the  poor,  to  kindred  dear, 
example  has  been  often  praised,  but  To  Mrvantt  kind,  to  friendship  clear, 
scarcely,  we  think,  beyond  its  merits.     To  nothing  but  henolf  oerere. 


''  So,  though  a  virgin,  yet  a  bride 
To  every  grace,  she  justified 
A  chaste  poligamy,  and  died. 

"  Learn  frooi  hence,  reader,  what  small  trust 
We  owe  this  world,  where  virtue  most. 
Frail  as  our  flesh,  crumble  to  dust.  ** 


It  is  simple  almost  as  the  plainest  prose, 

yet  cpraceful  and  melodious.  It  gently 

engages  our  interest  for  the  untimely 

fate  of  one  whose  name  and  condition 

seem  to  bespeak  the  nobleness  of  her 

nature,  and  the  wide-spread  affliction 

occasioned  by  her  loss ;  and  there  is, 

we  think,  great  skill  and  beauty  in  the 

conclusion  of  the  epitaph,  which,  pass.        ^he  elegies  are  of  a  more  mixed 

mg  oyer  all  others  as  if  they  had  no    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  1^  adapted  for  quou- 

part  in  the  story,  confines  its  appeal    ^^„       ^hey  are  often    tcdioul  and 

to  those  who  themselves  have  children,    drained,  but  they  are  as  often  sensi- 

and  who  alone,  m  a  fearful  sense  of    y^^    ^^        ^   and  pathetic.     We  give 

the  brittle  tenure  of  they  own  blws.    ^^  be^nning  of  one  entitled  "  Ob^c- 

edness,  are  sure  to   understand  the    qui<»to  the  Lady  Ann  Hay." 

suffermgs  of  bereaved  parents.  ^  ^  ^ 

"  I  heard  the  virgin's  sigh  ;   I  aaw  the  s1«rk 
And  polish'd  courtier    channel    his  frnk 

cheek 
With  real  tears ;  the  new-betrothed  maid 
Smiled  not  that  dajr ;  the  graver  senate  Uid 
Their  business  bj  ;  of  all  the  courtly  throo^i; 
Grief  seal'd  the  heart,  and  silence  bound  the 

tongue. 
J,  that  ne'er  more  of  private  sorrow  knew 
Than  from  my  pen  some  fro  ward  nrntreu 

drew, 
And  for  the  public  woe,  had  my  dull  seme 
So  tear'd  with  ever  adverse  influence, 
As  the  invader's  sword  might  have,  uofeh. 
Pierced  nij  dead  bosom,  yet  began  to  melt ; 
Grief's  strong  instinct  did  to  my  blood  »ug- 

gest. 
In  the  unknown  loss  peculiar  interest. 
But  when  I  heard  the  noble  Carlyle*s  gem, 
The  fairebt  branch  of  Denny *s  ancient  stem, 
yfu  from  that  casket  stolen,  from  that  trunk 

torn, 
I  found  just  cause  why  they,  why  I,  should 


ZPITAPII  ON  THE  I.ADY  MARY  VILLIZBS. 

'*  The  Lady  Mary  Villiers  lies 
Under  thi«  stone :  with  weeping  eyes 
The  parents  that  first  gave  her  birth, 
And  their  sad  friends,  laid  her  in  earth. 
If  any  of  them,  reader,  were 
Known  unto  thee,  shed  a  tear  : 
Or  if  thyself  possess  a  gem 
As  dear  to  thee,  as  this  to  them— > 
Though  a  stranger  to  this  place. 
Bewail  in  theirs  thine  own  hard  case ; 
For  thou,  perhaps,  at  thy  return, 
May  St  find  thy  darling  in  an  urn." 

ANOTHIR. 

*'  This  little  vault,  this  narrow  room» 
Of  luve  and  beauty  is  the  tomb. 
The  dawning  beam  that  *gan  to  dear 
Our  clouded  sky,  lies  dsrken'd  here. 
— 'Twas  but  a  bud,  yet  did  contain 
More  sweetness  than  shall  spring  again ; 
A  budding  star  thst  might  have  grown 
Into  a  sun  when  it  had  blown.*' 

Overlook  some  few  quaintnesses  in 
the  next,  on  Lady  Mary  Wentworth, 
and  it  will  deserve  no  mean  commen- 
dation : — 

"  And  here  the  precious  dust  is  laid, 
Whoso  purely- temper 'd  clay  was  made 
So  fine,  that  it  the  guest  betray 'd. 

"  EImc  the  soul  grew  so  fast  within. 
It  broke  the  outwsid  shell  of  sin. 
And  so  was  hatch'd  a  cherubin. 

**  In  height,  it  soar'd  to  God  above  ; 
In  depth,  it  did  to  knowledge  move. 
And  spread  in  breadth  to  general  love. 

'*  Before,  a  pious  duty  shined 
To  parents,  courtesy  behind, 
On  either  side  an  equal  mind. 


mourn. 


Here,  now,  are  some  extracts  from 
another  elegy,  "  To  the  Countess  of 
Anglesey,  upon  the  immoderately-hy- 
hcr-lamented  death  of  her  husband.*' 

*'  Bladam,  men  say  you  keep  with  dropping 

eyea 
Your  sorrows  fresh,  watering  the  rote  that 

lies, 
Fallen   from  your  cheeka  upon   your  dear 

lord's  hearse. 
Alas  !  those  odours  now  no  more  can  pieres 
His  cold  pale  nostril,  nor  the  crimaoa  dye 
Present  a  graceful  blush  to  hia  darkVyc. 
Think  you  that  flood  of  pearly  moiatnra&adi 
The  virtue  fsbled  of  old  iKsoi^rhath  ? 
You  may  your  beautiee  and  j4>ar  yovch  OMi- 

some 
Over  hit  nrii|  and  with  your  aigha  p«rfaa« 
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UPOK  OCCABIOV  or  HIS  001  OF  BIFIAKCt  ANHXXKO  TO  Hit  FLAY  OT  **  TU9  VIW  IXI.** 

"*TiB  tru«,  dear  B«d,  thj  juit  chastising  hand 
Hath  fiz*d  upon  the  aotted  age  a  brand, 
To  their  swoln  pride  and  empty  scribbling  due : 
It  can  nor  judge,  nor  write ;  and  yet,  'tis  true, 
Thy  comic  Muse,  from  the  exalted  line 
Touch*d  by  the  Alchymist,  doth  since  decline 
From  that  her  senith,  and  foretels  a  red 
And  blushing  erening,  when  the  goes  to  bed ; 
Yet  such  as  shall  outshine  the  glimmering  light  * 

With  which  all  stars  shall  gild  the  following  night. 
Nor  think  it  much  (since  all  thy  eagleti  may 
Endure  the  sunny  trial)  if  we  say 
This  hath  the  stronger  wing,  or  that  doth  shine 
Trick'd  up  in  fairer  plumes,  ainoe  all  are  thine. 
Who  hath  his  flock  of  cackling  geese  compared 
With  thy  tuned  choir  of  swana  ?  or  else  who  dared 
To  call  thy  births  deformM  ?     But  if  thou  bio|l, 
By  city  custom  or  by  gaTel-ldod, 
In  equal  shares  thy  love  on  all  thy  race, 
We  may  distinguish  of  their  aex  and  place ; 
Though  one  hand  form  them,  and  though  one  brain  strike 
Souls  into  all,  they  are  not  all  alike. 
Why  ahould  the  folliei',  then,  of  this  dull  aga 
Draw  from  thy  pen  such  an  immodest  rage 
As  seems  to  blast  thy  (else  immortal)  bays. 
When  thine  own  tongue  proclaims  thy  itch  of  praise  f 
Such  thirst  will  argue  drought.     No ;  let  be  hur|'d 
Upon  thy  works,  by  the  detracting  world, 
What  malice  can  suggest ;  let  the  rout  fayi 
The  running  sands,  that  (ere  thou  make  a  play) 
Count  the  alow  minutesp  might  a  Goodwin  frame. 
To  swallow,  when  th'  hast  dose,  thy  shipwreck'd  namo ; 
Let  them  the  dear  expense  of  oil  upbraid, 
Suck*d  by  thy  watchful  lamp»  that  hath  betrayed 
To  theft  the  blood  of  roartyr*d  authors,  spilt 
Into  thy  ink,  whilst  thou  grow*st  pale  with  guilt : 
Repine  not  at  the  taper*s  thrifty  waste. 
That  sleeks  thy  terser  poems ;  nor  is  haste 
Praise,  but  excuse  ;  and  if  thou  overcome 
A  knotty  writer,  bring  the  booty  home ; 
Nor  think  it  theft,  if  the  rich  spoils,  so  torn 
From  conquer *d  authors,  be  as  trophies  worn. 
Let  others  glut  on  the  extorted  praise 
Of  vulgar  breath,  trust  thou  to  after- days  : 
Thy  labour'd  works  shall  live,  when  time  devoora 
Th'  abortive  offspring  of  their  hasty  hours : 
Thou  art  not  of  their  rank ;  the  quarrel  lies 
Within  diine  own  veti^e ;  then  let  thia  suffice. 
The  wiser  world  doth  greater  thee  oonfeea 
Than  all  men  else,  than  thyself  only  less." 

Our  next  example  seems  a  sincere  ofaisslealy  thougli  we  emild  have  dis- 
tribute of  joy  for  the  safe  return  of  a  pensed  with  £e  Terj  hidlffereiit  Jest 
long  absent  friend.  It  is  pleasing  and    with  wliich  it  eoneludes. 

VrOK  MR  WILLIAM  MOITNTAGUI  BIS  AKTUmN  FftOX  TmAVXL. 

<*  Lead  the  black  bull  to  slaughter  with  the  boar 
And  lamb ;  thiP  parpls  with  their  mingled  gore 
The  ocean'a  curled  brow,  thft  so  W0  nasj 
Tht  i«a-|odt  for  iYmSx  cm aftil  waftage  pey : 
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Send  grateful  iocenie  up  in  pious  imoke 
To  those  mild  spirits  tbjit  cast  a  curbing  yoke 
Upon  the  stubborn  winds,  that  calmly  blew 
To  the  wishM  shore  our  )ong*d-for  Mountague  : 
Then,  whilst  the  aromatic  odours  burn 
In  honour  of  their  darling's  safe  return, 
The  Muse*8  choir  shall  thus  with  voice  and  hand 
Bless  the  fair  gale  that  drove  his  ship  to  land. 
Sweetly  breathing  vernal  air, 
That  with  kind  warmth  dost  repair 
Winter's  ruins  ;  from  whose  breast 
All  the  gums  and  spice  of  th'  East 
Borrow  their  perfumes ;  whose  eye 
Gilds  the  morn,  and  clears  the  sky : 
Whose  dishevellM  tresses  shed 
Pearls  upon  the  violet  bed  ; 
On  whose  brow,  with  calm  amilet  dressM, 
The  halcyon  sits  and  builds  her  nest ; 
Beauty,  youth,  and  endless  spring, 
Dwell  upon  thy  rosy  wing. 
Thou,  if  stormy  Boreas  throws 
Down  whole  forests  when  he  blows, 
With  a  pregnant  flow'ry  birth ' 
Canst  refresh  the  teaming  earth : 
If  he  nip  tha  early  bud, 
If  he  blast  what's  fair  or  good. 
If  he  scatter  oor  choice  flowers. 
If  he  ahake  our  hills,  our  bowers* 
If  his  rude  breath  threaten  us  ; 
Thou  canst  ttroka  great  Bolus, 
And  from  him  the  grace  obtain 
To  bind  him  in  an  iron  chain. 
Thus,  whilst  you  deal  yoi|r  body.'mongst  your  friends, 
And  fill  their  circling  arms,  my  glad  soul  sends 
This  her  embrace :  thus  we  of  Delphos  greet ; 
As  laymen  clasp  their  hands,  we  join  our  feet.*' 


T89> 


Bat  the  beitf  we  think,  of  Carew'8 
efforti  in  this  style.  Is  to  be  found  in  his 
commendatory  yeries  prefixed  to  the 
Transldtion  of  the  Psalms,  published 
in  1636,  by  a  most  pious  and  accom- 
plished man,  and  no  inconsiderable 
poet.  Every  one  who  feels  the  hu- 
mility which  conscious  error  inspires 
in  an  ingenuous  mind — every  one  who 
has  wept  over  early  indiscretions,  or 
that  lingering  listlessness  of  soul  which 
such  transgressions  profluce,  and  which 
remains  after  its  first  causes  have 
ceased — will  fully  sympathize  with  tha 
meek  and  modest  devoutness  which  is 
here  expressed,  and  will  pray  that  in 
themselves  also,  though  omitting  to 


devote  the  first  fruits  of  life  to  virtue 
and  piety,  the  exhaustion  of  passinff 
and  perishing  objects  of  desire  may  lea4 
the  way  at  last  to  the  only  enduring 
object  of  love  and  satisfying  source  of 
enjoyment.  Every  one  that  reads  the 
lines  we  are  about  to  transcribe,  will 
rejoice  to  know  that,  whatever  were 
the  irregularities  of  Carew*s  life,  it 
was  his  greatest  glory,  as  Lord  Cla- 
rendon tells  us,  *'  that  he  died  with  the 
greatest  remorse  for  that  licence,  and 
with  the  greatest  manifestation  of 
Christianity  that  his  best  friends  could 
desire.*'  The  date  of  Carew's  death 
is  about  three  years  after  that  of  the 
verses  that  folJow. 


To  MT  WOETUT  FEIEND  MASTXa  OBOmGI  8ANI»S,  GIT  HU  TKAIISLATIOir  OF  VHI  FtAUIS. 


**  I  press  not  to  tht  choir,  nor  dare  I  greet 
The  holy  place  with  my  unhallow'd  feet ; 
My  nnwash*d  Muse  pollutes  not  thingsdivine, 
Nor  minglea  her  profantr  notes  with  thiae  i 
Qere,  bnisbly  waiting  ai  tha  pordb,   iht 

•t»y«# 


And  with  glad  ears  sud»  in  thy  aaered  lays. 
So  devout  penitenta  of  old  were  wont, 
Some  without  door,  and  aomt  beneath  tha 

font^ 
To  stand  and  haa?  ih*  ebwreVa  Hhirgitt, 
Yet  not  assist  the  solemn  exercisa  i 


J 

i 
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SufficetH  Her  that  iha  a  Uy-pUca  gab, 

To  trim  thy  vestment!  or  but  bear  thy  train : 

Though  nor  in  tune  nor  wiog  she  reach  thy 

lark, 
Her  lyric  feet  may  dance  before  the  ark. 
Who  knows  but  that  her  wandering  eyes, 

that  run 
Now  hunting  glowworms,  may.  adore   the 

sun ; 
A  pure  flame  may,  shot  by  Almighty  power 
Into  her  breast,  the  earthly  flame  devour* 
My  eyes  in  peoitential  dew  may  steep 
That  brine,  which  they  for  sensual  love  did 

weep. 
So,  though  'gainst  Nature's  course,  fire  may 

be  quench'd 
With  fire,  and  water  be  with  water  drencVd. 
Perhaps  my  restless  soul,  tired  with  pursuit 
Of  mortal  beauty,  seeking  without  fruit 
Contentment  there,  which  hath  not  when 

enjoy  *d 
Quench'd  all  her  thirst,  nor  satisfied  though 

cloyM, 
Weary  of  her  vain  sesrch  below,  above 
In  the  first  fair  may  find  th*  immortal  love. 
Prompted  by  thy  example,  then,  no  more 
In  moulds  of  clay  will  I  my  God  adore: 
But  tear  those  idols  from   my  heart,  and 

write 
What  his  blest  Spir't,  not  fond  love,  shall 

indite : 
Then  I  no  more  shall  court  the  verdant  bay, 
But  the  dry  leafless  trunk  on  CJolgotha  : 
And  rather  strive  to  gain  from  thenoe*  one 

thorn 
Than  all  the  flourishing  wreaths  by  laureates 


»» 


worn. 

As  a  parallel  to  one  of  the  leading 
thoughts  in  these  verses,  we  may  ex- 
tract a  passage  from  the  letter  on 
Seraphic  Love  by  the  good  and  pious 
Robert  Boylei  whose  blameless  life  led 
him  more  to  observe  in  others  than  to 
feel  in  himself  what  he  has  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

"  And  this  truth,  Lindamor,  the  very 
fickleness  of  lovers  concurs  to  testify.  For 
what  men  call  and  think  inconstancy,  is  no- 
thing but  a  chain  of  perfect  beauties,  which 
our  love  fruitlessly  follows  and  seeks  in  se- 
veral objects,  because  he  finds  it  not  entire 
in  any  one ;  for  creatures  have  but  small  and 
obscure  fragments  of  it,  which  cannot  fix  nor 
satisfy  an  appetite  bom  for,  and  though  un- 
willingly, aspiring  unto  God,  who  is  proclaim- 
ed the  true  and  proper  object  of  our  love,  as 
well  by  man's  fickleness  to  women  as  the  an- 
gels* constancy  to  him.  Just  as  the  trembling 
restlessness  of  the  needle,  in  any  but  the 
north  point  of  the  compass,  proceeds  from  and 
manifeats  its  inclination  to  the  pole ;  its  pas. 
■ton  lor  which  both  its  wavering  and  its  rest 


bear  equal  witness  to.     That  imiitisfisilMii 
with  transitory  fruitions  that  men  deplore  ■ 
the  unhappiness  of  thoir  nature,  fs,  indeei, 
the  privilege  of  it ;  as  it  is  the  prerogaiin  df 
men  not  to  care  for,  or  bo  cap«ble  of  \ma% 
pleased   with   whistles,   hobby-horses,  ui     \ 
such  fond  toys  as  children  doat  upon,  sad 
make  the  sole  objects  of  their  desires  ib4 
joys.     And  h%  this  you  may,  Lindamor,  is 
some  degree  imagine  the  unimaginable  sas- 
vity  that  the  fixing  of  one's  love  on  God  a 
able  to  bless  the  soul  with  ;  aince,  by  so  ia> 
dulgent  a  father  and  competent  judge  as  God , 
himself,  the  decreed  nncontentingness  of  sU 
other  goods  is  thought  richly  repaired  by  in 
being  but  an  aptness  to  prove  a  rise  to  our 
love's  settling  there." 

We  ought  not  to  close  our  notice  of 
CareWj  without  adverting  to  his  Masqae 
of  the  Ccelum  Britannicwn,  which,  br 
some  critics,  has  been  highly  commend- 
ed. We  confess,  however,  we  are  not 
inclined  to  allow  it  very  great  merit, 
and  suspect  that  the  share  which  Inigo 
Jones  had,  along  with  Carew,  in  the 
invention  of  this  spectacle^  must  have 
yielded  more  entertainment  than  that 
of  his  coadjutor.  The  poetrj  is 
chiefly  in  blank  verse,  and  affords 
another  proof  that  this  fonn  of  versi- 
fication, so  admirably  suited  for  the 
development  of  vigorous  and  pregnant 
poetical  faculties,  is  destined,  in  infe- 
rior hands,  to  degenerate  into  that 
dulness  and  insipimty  which  Johnson 
seems  to  have  thought  were  its  natural 
characteristics.  We  shall  give,  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  quality  of  the  poem,  the 
Answer  of  Mercury  to  the  claim  prefer- 
red by  Pleasure  to  a  seat  on  high,  in 
room  of  the  old  constellations  of  Heap 
ven,  supposed  to  have  been  dispersed 
upon  occasion  of  a  general  reforma- 
tion of  the  celestial  establishment,  by 
which  the  vices  of  paganbm  were  to 
be  abolished,  and  the  purity  of  the 
British  court  under  Charles  I.,  more 
immaculate,  let  us  hope,  than  in  some 
succeeding  times,  was  to  be  transfer* 
red  to  the  starry  regions : — 

"  Bewitching  syren  !  gilded  lotteancaa ! 
Thou  hast  with  cunning  artifice  display 'd 
Th*  enameird  outside,  and  the  honied  ve^ 
Of  the  fair  cup  where  deadly  poivon  lurka. 
Within,  a  thousand  sorrows  dance  the  roood ; 
And,  like  a  shell,  pun  circles  thee  without. 
Grief  is  the  shadow  waitii^  on  thy  steps, 
^\'hich,  as  thy  jo}s  *gin  towards  their  west 

decline, 
Doth  to  a  giant's  spreading  form  extend 
Thy  dwarfish  stataro.  '  Thott  ibyMtf  art  pnB» 
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Greedjr  intense  dmire ;  and  the  keen  edge  Theo»  even  in  hifl  more  serions  de- 

Of  tby  fierce  appetite  oft  itranglei  thee,  SCripUoDB  of  his  supposed  mbtresses. 

And  cuts  thy  alender  thread ;  but  atiU  the  instead  of  finding  tnem  elevated  to  the 

terror  glories  of  a  semi-divine  nature>  we 

And  apprehension  of  thj  huty  end  have  them  sometimes  lowered  to  the 

Afinglet  with  gall  thy  mott  refined  iweeta ;  yulgar  level  of  meat  and  drink.  Thns» 

Yet  thy   Qrcean    charms    transform  the  j^  ^q  qJo  upon   her   recovery   from 

^oT\d.  ,  ,    ,  sickness,  we  are  told  that 

Captains  that  hare  resisted  war  and  death,  ..„    i.i.       w  v  »     v    i.  i.  ^i.    •.  j 

Nations  that  over  fortune  hare  triJimph'd,  7—      "f  ^^»»  «°  ^^^  •  ^^f^}^}»^  «*•<! 

Are  by  thy  magic  made  effemimite  ;  ^**~'  *°^  «^*°*  commingled. 

Empires,  that  knew  no  limits  bnt  the  poles,  A  pretty  mess  I     Again,  in   compli- 

Have  in  thy  w«nton  lap  melted  away  :  ment   to    some    of    the   same   lady's 

Thou  wert  the  author  of  the  first  exceu  charms,  he  aslis  if  we  have 

That  drew  this  reformation  on  the  gods.  ,.  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^^ 

Canstthou   then,  dream  those  powers,  that  ^    .t^awberry    ihowi    half-drowned    in 
from  Heaven 


cream." 


Banish'd  th*  effect,  will  there  enthrone  the  .     .    .         ,  .  ,    , 

cause  ? A  Simile  which  has  smce,  with  more 

To  thy  voluptuous  den  fly,witdi,  from  hence;  propriety,  been   introduced  and  en- 
There  dwell,  for  ever  drown  d  in  brutish  largedinthepopularsongof  the  "Boys 
sense."  of  Kilkenny.**  But  again,  let  us  mate 

allowances  for  the  times,  and  let  us 

^  We  have  already  said  that  we  con-  acknowledge  that  outward  laxity  is 

sider  Herrick  to  be  in  many  important  often  an  inaccurate  indication  of  in- 

points  of  poetical  power  inferior  to  ^ard  vice.     Herrick  has  himself  thus 

Carew.     We  are  ashamed  to  confess  asked  forgiveness  for  his  errors  in  his 

that  we  feel  some  prejudices  against  last  request  to  Julia:— 

Herrick  on  principles  of  physiognomy,  .,^,       .  ^         j^uuTi. 

and  sincerely  wist  that  the  portrait  of  '  ^  ^7  ^°  ™J^"i  ^^  *°^^*t'  v  "' 

him  prefixe/to  his  works  had  not  been  ^"^  "^l"!  ^"^""'^  "^^  ^'^^^^  "  '^^'^  ~ 

transmitled  to  us.     We  feel  it  almost  ^   ^^  m'y  pitrdon,  Julia ;  he  doth  win 

impossible  to  look  on  the  brawny  con-  q,^^  ^i^^^^e  gods,   who's  sorry  for 
formation,  and  the  gross  and  gloating  y^i^  gI„/> 

expression  which  it  represents,  with-        tt    v    j         1  *  •        u 

out  believing  that  the  owner  of  those        ^®  i?^®??'  ^®  *°^^!  ^^  J  "P^  ^^ 

features  had  less  in  him  of  the  poet  or  ^^'  affording  ample  time  for  sincere 

the  clergyman  than  of  the  clown  and  f^Pf^i*"^®.  5  *??  ^^^^  informed  that 

the  sensualist.     Yet  mucTi  of  this  im-  he  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a 

pression  u  doubtless  erroneous.   Her-  8oher,  learned,  and  even  pious  man. 
rick  must  have  been  a  fair  scholar,  and        ^°  "*®  observaUons  we  have  made, 

cannot  have  been  a  very  immoral  man.  'T®  "J?*'  .°?.  ^  ^^^^^}^  to  deny 

Some  of  his  tastes,  indeed,   and   a  that  Hemck  is  possessed  of  very  con- 

great  part  of  his  writings,  do  him  little  «?erable  ment  as  a  wnter,  and  we 

credit  as  a  man  of  correct  feeling,  and  willingly  acknowledge   that  he  haa 

still  less  as  a  minister  of  the  altar,  some  excellences  peculiar  to  himself. 

But  the  age  was  a  peculiar  one-the  ™^^  ^^17^  °®^*^®  and  commenda- 

example  of  classical   literature  had  J}^°-  ^  ?®  ^^?}^r  considerable  fwi- 

then  on  some  minds  an  effect  which  lity  of  Bimple  dicUon,  and  considerable 

has  now  been  neutralized  by  better  vanety  of  Ijncal  versificaUon.    Hew 

sense  and  better  influence,  and  charity  successful  m  mutating  the  spn^hOi. 

forbids  us  too  harshly  to  condemn  ?es8  of  Anacreontic  gaiety,  and  the 

what  in  no  point  of  view  can  we  pes-  ^M"^  neatness  of  the  ancient  antholo- 

sibly  comprehend.    We  confess,  how-  ?^^:    [^  ^^^  possessed  of  deep  feel- 

ever,  that,  independently  of  his  inde-  *°8^'  '"^  °"»  *'  ^®***'  *  ready  flow  of 

cencies,  Herrick  exhibite  in  his  poetry  ^®  commonplaces  of  pathos  both  in 

unequivocal  symptoms  of  a  certain  thought  and  expression.     If  deflcient 

degree  of  strange  sensuality  and  want  ^^  t.  ?"  °*^°®'  powers  of  imagination 

of  refinement.     No  one  of  true  self-  which  are  conversant  with  the  exited 

respect,  whatever  might  have  been  his  or  the  beautiful,  he  has  yet  a  pleashig 

practical  errors,  would  have  written  ^®'°  J'  ™fy/  V^^*^  represents  what 

as  he  did  of  himself,  when  he  swd—  ^^J  ^®  ^^}^  ^¥  P^i^^'  ^^  *  ^?«^* 

and  graphic  point  of  view.     Above 

**  Herrick!  thoa  art  too  coarse  to  love."  all>  he  exhibits;  if  not  a  deep  love,  yet 
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a  real  liking  for  roral  ughti   and  Tha  uoatr will  his  rMtWrws 

scenesy  and  he  has  helped  to  confer  on  And  nearer  h«  ■  t«  Mttii^, 
some  of  our  English  countnr  customs 

a  character  of  poetical  and  classical  "  That  age  is  best  which  !•  the  firei. 


When  youth  aod  blood  art  waraer  i 
But,  being  apent,  the  worao ;  %mA  wtnt 
Timet  still  tuooeed  the  famer. 

<*  Thea  be  not  eoj,  but  luw  jour  tiae ; 

And  while  ye  ■»/»  go  luarrj : 
For«  having  lost  but  onoo  your  piime^ 

You  maj  for  ever  tarrj.*' 

What  follows*  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  lively  and  flowisg 
of  Horriok's  compositions,  in  a  stjle 
of  versification  which  baa  become  more 


interest.  We  proceed  to  give  some  of 
the  best  specimens  which  we  can  se- 
lect of  the  different  styles  in  which  he 
msiv  be  said  to  excel. 

Let  us  begin  with  some  love-verses^ 
much  commended  by  Dr  Drako^  but 
which  will  not,  on  ezaminatioD^  be 
found  to  contain  very  great  depth  of 
feeling  or  felicity  of  thought.  The^r  set 
out  with  an  inauspicious  conceit ;  but 
they  are,  on  the  whole>  entitled  to  the 

praise,  and  we  think  that  is  all  they  _    _^    

are  entitled  to,  of  affectionate  tender-  common  b"^ent"tim''ea,  but  of  which 
ness  and  of  easy  and  natural  expres-  this  early  attempt  must  still  be  pro- 
^^^°*  nounced  as  a  very  favourable  enunpls. 

The  lines  exhibit  a  good  deal  of  &ncT 
and  spirit,  though  they  are  not  free 
from  blemishes. 

THI  VIQUTniCt.      TO  JULIA  OH  UEE 
DKFJkRTUnX. 

*'  Her  ejres  the  glowworm  lend  thee, 
llie  shooting  stars  attend  thee ; 
And  the  elves  atao. 
Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thaa  I 

"  No  will. o*.th^ wisp  mislight  that, 
Nor  snake  nor  slowworm  bita  thee  ; 
Bat  on,  on  thy  way. 
Not  making  a  staj, 
8ince  ghost  there's  none  to  affright  thee  I 

"  Let  nut  the  dark  thee  cumber  | 
What  though  the  nuMm  does  slumber  ? 
The  stars  of  the  night 

Will  lend  thee  their  light. 
Like  tapers  clear  without  number  I 

"  Then,  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee. 
Thus,  thus,  to  come  unto  me ; 
Aud,  when  I  shall  meet 
Thy  silvery  feet, 
My  soul  1*11  pour  into  thee  !** 

Our  next  extract  is  in  a  differsDl 
style.  It  presents  us  with  some  pretty 
conceptions,  neatly  expressed,  and 
producing  an  effect  like  that  of  the 
impression  of  a  choicely  cut  seal,  or 
the  sight  of  a  picture  through  a  re- 
versed telescope.  Its  value  as  a  piece 
of  poetry,  or  as  the  vehicle  of  thoughts 
that  can  touch  or  elevate  the  fbellngs, 
is  quite  a  diflbrent  matter. 

THE  BAG  or  TUB  Skr. 

^'  About  the  sweet-bag  of  a  bet 
Two  Cupids  £iU  St  odds  I 


TO  AKTUEA,  WHO  MAT  COMMAND  UIM  AKY 

THING. 

'*  Did  me  to  live,  and  I  will  lire 

Thy  protestant  to  be ; 
Or  bid  me  lovei  and  I  will  give 

A  loving  heart  to  thee. 

"  A  heart  as  soft,  a  heart  as  kind, 

A  heart  as  sound  and  free. 
As  in  the  whole  world  thou  canst  find, 

That  heart  I'll  give  to  thee. 

**  Bid  that  heart  stay,  and  it  will  stay 

To  honour  thy  decree  ; 
Or  bid  it  langui&h  quite  away, 

So  shall  it  do  for  thee. 

*'  Bid  me  despair,  and  I'll  despair 

Under  that  cypress  tree  ; 
Or  bid  me  die,  and  I  will  dare 

E'en  death,  to  die  for  thee. 

'*  Thou  art  my  life,  my  love,  my  heart, 

The  very  eyes  of  me  ; 
And  hast  command  of  every  part, 

To  live  and  die  for  thee." 

Our  next  is  of  a  livelier  character^ 
and  is  described  by  Dr  Nott  as  **  per- 
haps the  sweetest  of  our  poet*s  lyric 
eflPusions.'*  It  is  musicaU  and  has  been 
successfully  set  to  music  ;  but  it  seems 
to  us  not  exempt  from  the  impeach- 
ment of  vulgarity. 

TO  THE  VXaGINS,  TO  MAKK  MUCH  OF  TIMV. 

"  Gather  ye  rose-bods  whila  ye  may. 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flyiog ; 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to*day, 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

"  The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  sun, 
Ths  higher  he's  s- getting ; 
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And  whotA  the  pretty  prise  thould  be, 
They  towM  to  aik  the  god«. 

**  Which  Venus  hearing,  thither  came, 
And  for  their  boldness  itript  them  ; 

And,  taking  thenoe  from  each  hit  flame, 
AVith  rodi  of  myrtle  whipt  them. 


"  But  you  are  lovely  leairea^  whert  we 
May  read  how  soon  thiogi  haTe 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  lo  brave  : 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride^ 
Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave.*' 


**  Which  done,  to  still  their  wanton  cries, 
When  quiet  grown  sheM  seen  them. 

She  kii:t*d,  and  wiped  their  dove-like  eyec, 
And  gave  the  bag  between  them." 


Is  there  hoi,  however,  a  slight  flaw 
in  the  last  of  these  pieces  ?  If  from  the 
first  the  blossoms  are  considered  not 
in  themselves,  and  as  ultimate  forms 
of  beautv,  but  only  as  the  "  pledges  of 
a  fruitful  tree,'*  why  should  we  grieve 
In  something  of  the  same  miniature  so  much  when  the  pledge  gives  way 
style,  we  find  in  Herrick  a  good  many  to  the  real  value  that  it  representSf 
lighter  lays  of  fairy  mythology ;  but  the  shadow  to  the  substance  which  it 
to  compare  them,  as  has  been  done,  to  preceded  and  foreshowed  ? 
Shakspeare's  inventions  in  the  same  ^^^  the  most  attractive  and  charac- 
department,  is  to  do  them  injustice  by  teristic  of  Hertrick's  pieces  is  the  "May 
extravagant  encomium.  MorningAddressto  Corinna."    Here, 

The  two  following  pieces  may  be  indeed,  he  seems  to  be  at  homeland  in 
taken  as  fair,  and  they  are  certainly  his  proper  and  peculiar  domain.  It 
creditable,  specimens  of  our  author's  ^o^s  like  the  extemporaneous  elo- 
powers  in  the  moral-pathetic.  They  quencc  of  a  ready  speaker,  on  the  sub- 
are  smooth  and  sweet,  natural  and  j©ct  next  his  heart.  It  has  the  cheer- 
fulness of  the  morning  breeze,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  morning  dew.  It 
combines  at  once  the  freshness  and  the 
luxuriance  of  the  season  that  it  cele- 
brates. It  aims  not  at  high  devotion 
or  deep  philosophy,  but  it  is  lively, 
popular,  and  pure  ;  full  of  fancy  and 
full  of  feeling,  such  as  the  scene  and 
the  occasion  should  inspire.  Though 
it  leaves  room  here  and  there  for  cor- 
rection, there  are  few  poems  which 
have  so  successfully  attained  the  pre- 
cise object  of  their  composition  as  the 
one  to  which  we  now  reifer. 


animated. 


TO  DAPrODILB. 


*'  Fiur  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon  ; 
As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attain'd  his  noon  : 
Stay,  stay, 

Until  the  hastening  dsy 
Has  run 

But  to  the  evensong : 
Aad,  having  pray'd  together,  we 

Will  go  with  you  along  I 

"  We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you ; 

We  have  as  short  a  tpring, 

As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay, 

As  you,  or  any  thing  i 
We  die, 

As  your  hours  do ;  and  dry 
Away 

Like  to  the  summer's  rain. 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew, 

Ne*er  to  be  found  again.*' 

TO  BLOSSOMS. 

''  Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree, 

Why  do  ye  fall  so  fast? 

Your  date  is  not  so  psst, 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile 

To  blush,  and  gently  bmilc. 
And  go  at  last. 

**  What !  were  ye  bom  to  be 
An  hour  or  half's  delight. 
And  so  to  bid  good-night  ? 

'Twu  pity  nature  brought  ye  forth 
Merely  to  show  your  worth, 
And  loM  yoa  quite. 


CORINNA  S  GOING  A-MATING. 

**  Get  up,  get  up  for  shame ;  the  blooBiag 
morn 

Upon  her  wings  presenta  the  God  unshorn  : 
See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 
Fresh,  quilted  colours  through  the  air : 
Get  up,  sweet  slug*a-bedy  and  see 
The  dew  bespangling  herb  and  tree : 

Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bow'd  toward  the 
east, 

Above  an  hour  since  ;  yet  you  not  drest ; 
Nay,  not  so  much  ^  out  of  bed ; 
When  all  the  birds  have  matins  said, 
And  sung  their  thankful  hymns  :  'tis  sin. 
Nay,  profanation  to  keep  in ; 

When  as  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day. 

Spring   sooner  than  the  lark,  to  fetch  in 
May! 

"  Rise,  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  seen 
To  come  forth  like  the  spring-time,  fresh 
and  green. 
And  sweet  as  Flora.     Take  no  care 
For  jewels  for  your  gowO|  or  htir : 
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Feir  not,  tlie  leavn  will  itrew 
Gemi  in  abundance  upon  jrou  : 
Betides,  tbe  childhood  of  the  day  haa  kept, 
Against  you  come,  tome  orient  pearls  un<* 
wept : 
Come,  and  receive  them,  while  the  light 
Hangs  on  the  dew-locks  of  the  night. 
And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 
Retires  himself,  or  else  stands  still 
Till  you  come  forth.      Wash,  dress,  be  brief 

in  praying; 
Few  beads  are  best,  when  once  we  go  a« 
Maying  1 

"  Come,  my  Corinna,  come ;  and,  coming, 

maik 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,  each  atreet  a 
park 
Made  green,  and  trimm'd  with  trees :  see 

how 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough. 
Or  branch ;  each  porch,  each  door,  ere  this 
An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is, 
Made  up  of  whitethorn  neatly  interwove. 
As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love* 
Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street. 
And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see't  ? 
Come,  we'll  abroad ;  and  let*s  obey 
The  pruclamation  made  for  May, 
And  sin  no  more,  as   we  have  done,    by 

staying  ; 
But,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a  Maying ! 

"  There's  not  a  budding  boy  or  girl  this  day 

But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May  : 
A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 
Back,  and  with  whitethorn  laden  home : 
Some    have   dispatch'd  their  cakes   and 

cream. 
Before  that  we  have  left  to  dream, 

And  some  have  wept,  and  woo'd,  and  plighted 
troth, 

And  chose  tlieir  priest,  ere  we  can  cast  oflf 
sloth : 
Many  a  green  gown  has  been  given  ; 
Manjr  a  kiss,  both  odd  and  even ; 
Many  a  glance,  too,  has  been  sent 
From  out  the  eye,  love's  firmament ; 


Many  a  jett  told  of  tlk«  ktyi  btUayiag 
This  nighty  and  locks  pick'd ;  jet  wt'it  ait 
a- Maying ! 


« 


Come,  let  ui  go,  while  we  are  in  oar  priae, 
And  take  the  harmless  folly  of  the  tine: 
We  shall  grow  old  space,  and  die 
Before  we  know  our  liberty  : 
Our  life  is  short,  snd  oar  days  ran 
As  fast  away  aa  does  the  sun : 
And  as  a  vapour,  or  s  drop  of  rain 
Once  lost,  can  ne'er  be  found  again ; 
So  when  or  you  or  I  are  made 
A  fable,  song,  or  fleeting  shade  ; 
All  love,  all  liking,  all  delight 
Lies  drown'd  with  us  in  endless  night 
Then,  while  time  aerves*  and  we  sis  bsl 

decaying, 
Come,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a-M^ 
ing  "" 


i»» 


Of  HerricVs  sacred  poetry  we  shiD 
say  nothing,  except  that  it  is  in  gene- 
ral yery  inferior  in  merit.  There  are 
some  strong  and  solemn  verses  in  hii 
"  Litony  to  the  Holy  Spirit,"  p»- 
served,  we  believe,  by  oral  tradition ; 
but  the  piece  as  a  whole  is  imeqaal. 

We  have  now,  we  hope,  giren  sot 
ficient  samples,  both  in  number  and 
in  selection,  to  enable  our  readers  to 
appreciate  the  merits  of  these  two 
poets,  and  to  sit  in  judgment  them- 
selves upon  the  criticisms  which  we 
have  ventured  to  pronounce.  Both  of 
them,  it  is  obvious,  are  deserving  of 
no  inconsiderable  praise,  and  haTe 
done  good  service  to  the  catise  of 
poetry,  whether  in  its  intellectual  or 
in  its  mechanical  advancement.  Ca* 
row,  we  think,  has  contributed  to  this 
end  chiefly  by  the  soundness  of  hb 
thoughts,  the  rectitude  of  his  feelingSt 
and  the  selection  of  his  language: 
Herrick,  more  by  the  liveliness  of  his 
images,  the  facility  of  his  style^  and 
the  variety  of  hb  numbers. 
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On  the  5tli  of  May,  1789,  Louis 
XVI.,  -with  great  pomp,  opened  the 
National  Assembly  of  France,  in 
which  Neckar  had  previously,  with 
the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  crown, 
doubled  the  representation  of  the  Tiers 
Etat,  and  all  Europe  was  convulsed 
by  the  boundless  anticipations  of  so- 
cial regeneration  and  public  felicity, 
which  were  then  thought  to  be  opening 
on  the  nation  and  mankind ;  on  8th  Au- 
gust, 1789,  Neckar,  the  author  of  that 
prodigious  change,  was  driven  from 
office,  an  exile  from  France,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  passions  which  he  had 
called  forth  ;  and,  on  the  31st  of  Oc- 
tober, 1793,  the  whole  leaders  of  the 
Girondists,  the  great  promoters  of  the 
Revolution,  illustrious  for  their  talents 
but  culpable  for  their  rashness,  were 
led  out  to  execution,  amidst  the  exe- 
cration and  triumphs  of  tlie  mob,  whom 
their  suicidal  hands  had  elevated  to 
undeserved  and  fatal  power. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1832,  the  Re- 
form Bill,  urged  on  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  Whig  party,  supported  by  the 
whole  revolutionary  energy  of  the 
people,  received  the  royal  assent  in 
England,  and  the  British  empire  was 
convulsed  to  its  centre  by  the  re- 
joicings of  the  nation  at  the  sud- 
den elevation  of  live  hundred  thou- 
sand new  electors  to  political  power. 
In  July  1834,  Lord  Grey  was  over- 
thrown by  the  **  constant  and  active 
Ercssure  from  without,"  which,  in 
is  own  words,  he  felt  it  impossible 
to  resist;  and,  on  the  7th  May,  1839, 
Lord  ^lelbourne's,  the  whole  Reform 
Cabinet,  resigned  the  helm,  in  con- 
sequence of  having,  as  they  them- 
selves admitted,  lost  the  confidence 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  and 
the  party  of  the  Whigs,  who  had 
looked  forward  to  the  Reform  Bill  as 
their  charter  to  a  continual  enjoyment 
of  power,  sunk  to  the  ground  without 
any  external  force,  from  avowed  in- 
ternal weakness  and  general  external 
contempt. 

The  Revolution  of  1789,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, was  the  triumph  of  the  middle 
classes  over  the  monarchy  and  old 
aristocracy  who  composed  the  form  of 
government  in  France.  The  Revolu- 
tion of  the  10th  of  Augnst,  1792^  which 
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led  immediately  to  the  captivity  of 
the  King  and  all  the  royal  family* 
was  the  triumph  of  the  working  clas- 
ses over  the  constitutional  monarchy 
and  the  middle  ranks.  The  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  in  this  country  was 
the  forcible  usurpation  of  power  by 
the  middling  classics,  efiected,  as  Lord 
John  Russell  has  told  us,  by  a  personal 
request  made  by  the  King  to  the  Con- 
servative Peers  to  withdraw  from  the 
Upper  House.  And  already  the  symp- 
toms of  a  similar  discontent  and  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  working  classes 
are  apparent  in  tibb  country ;  a  con- 
vention, daily  inculcating  treasonable 
and  seditious  doctrines,  has  sat,  with- 
out meeting  with  the  least  obstacle,  for 
four  months  in  the  metropolis;  and 
open  insurrection  against  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  Queen  and  the  Reformed 
Parliament  has  broke  out  in  almost 
all  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  whole  power  of  the  crown  was 
exerted  in  France,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  Revolution,  to  force  on 
the  great  organic  changes  which  were 
then  called  for  by  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  nation ;  and  the  whole  power  of 
the  crown  has,  on  the  two  most  mo- 
mentous occasions  of  the  English  Re- 
volution, been  exerted  to  forward  the 
same  movement  party ; — once  when 
King  William,  in  April  1631,  dis- 
solved Parliament,  in  order  to  bring 
into  immediate  operation  tlio  great 
flood  of  liberal  opinions  which  then 
inundated  the  country ;  and  u^aiu  in 
May  1839,  when  Queen  Victoiia, 
acting  under  the  influence  of  a  Papist 
and  Radical  junto,  stopped  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  on  the  pretext  of  her  female  at- 
tendants, in  the  formation  of  a  Con- 
servative cabinet. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1793,  Louis, 
in  return  for  his  unbounded  conces- 
sions to  the  Reform  party,  was  pub- 
licly executed  in  the  principal  square 
of  his  own  capital,  amidst  the  tears  of 
the  Royal,  and  the  execration  and  de- 
rision of  the  Revolutionary  party  in 
France.  On  the  17th  November^ 
1834,  William  IV.,  taught  by  dear- 
bought  experience  the.  insupportable 
weight  of  Whig  oppression,  and  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  Whig  admi- 
Dibtration^  threw  himself  in  despera* 
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defence,  and  the  hideous  spectAcle  of 
a  civil  war  every  where  prepared,  and 
in  some  places  actually  broken  out,  in 
the  most  populous  and  opulent  coun- 
ties of  England,  to  be  considered  as 
the  proofs  which  the  Whigs  have  to 
offer  of  the  inestimable  effects  of  their 
darling  Reform  Bill,  and  of  the  ad- 
mirable way  by  which  it  has  brought 
the  feelings  of  the  working  classes  of 
the  community  into  harmony  with  the 
representative  part  of  the  legislature  ? 

Abused  by  its  patrons  and  authors 
the  Whigs,  as  not  having  done  enough 
for  their  interest,  execrated  by  the 
working  classes,  the  object  of  vexa- 
tion or  indifference  even  to  the  middle 
classes,  whom  it  has  admitted  to 
political  power,  the  Reform  Bill  is 
now  upheld  merely  by  the  Conserva- 
tives, who  during  its  progress  through 
Parliament  gave  it  so  noble  and  perse- 
Tering  a  resistance.  Why  is  it  so 
upheld  by  them?  Simply  because, 
ruinous  as  it  has  proved  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  it  is  better 
to  adhere  to  it,  now  that  it  is  part  of 
the  Constitution,  than  to  make  any 
change  upon  it,  in  favour  either  of  the 
aristocracy  or  democracy  ;  because 
confidence  and  security  are  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  state;  and  because  such 
Becurity  can  never  be  obtained  when 
men*B  minds  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
continual  agitation,  by  organic  changes 
in  the  institutions  of  the  country.  This 
has  throughout  been  the  principle  of 
the  Conservatives.  It  was  maintained 
by  them  equally  when  the  Reform  Act 
gave  the  Whigt  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  in  Parliament,  as 
now,  when  to  all  human  appearance 
it  will,  on  the  next  general  election, 
give  the  Conservatives  a  majority  over 
the  once  formidable,  but  now  wasted 
and  discredited  Reform  party. 

Among  the  innumerable  evils  which 
the  Reform  Act  has  brought  upon  the 
empire,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  are 
the  unreasonable  and  extravagant 
expectations  which  it  excited  in  the 
minds  both  of  the  middle  and  working 
classes,  as  to  the  immense  benefits 
which  they  were  to  derive  from  a  par- 
ticipation in  political  power,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  evils  which  had  been 
brought  on  by  the  alleged  previous 
misgovernment  of  the  Tory  party. 
Of  all  the  »**  enormous  lying,"  to 
use  the  phrase  of  Sir  Edward  Lyt- 
ton  Bulwer,  by  which  the  Reform 


Bill  was  carried,  this  was  the  most 
enormous.  It  was  deliberately  and 
mala  fide  put  forth  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party  ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  men  of  their 
standing  in  political  life,  and  ability, 
could  for  a  moment  have  been  deluded 
by  the  popular  cry,  that  the  material 
interests  of  the  people  were  to  be  im- 
proved by  giving  votes  to  the  Ten 
Pounders.  They  may  have  thought 
in  good  faith,  that  a  wider  and  more 
popular  basis  for  representation  waa 
required,  in  order  to  calm  the  present 
discontents,  or  provide  a  security 
against  future  infringements  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  people  ;  but  as  to  sup- 
posing that  it  was  to  confer  upon  them 
any  present  or  sensible  benefit,  the 
thing  was  too  ridiculous  ever  to  be 
seriously  entertained  by  men  of  any 
sense  or  knowledge.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  however,  the  whole  leaders 
of  the  Reform  party,  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  incessantly  told  the 
people  that  all  their  grievances  wers 
owing  to  the  abuses  of  the  Tories,  and 
the  abominable  misrule  of  that  long 
dominant  faction ;  that,  as  soon  as  the 
Liberals  were  firmly  established  in 
power,  taxes  would  be  taken  off,  trade 
would  revive,  industry  would  be  en- 
couraged, wages  would  riso,  provisions 
would  fall,  porerty  and  suffering 
would  disappear,  and  all  the  blessings 
of  the  age  of  gold  would  return  to  A 
regenerated  land. 

This  enormous  lying  answered  its 
purpose  for  the  time,  but,  like  all  other 
gross  falsehoods,  it  has  now  come  to 
recoil  with  fearfnl  severity  upon  the 
heads  of  those  who  put  it  forth ;  and 
that  is  the  real  secret,  both  of  the  pre- 
sent wide-spread  popular  discontent, 
and  of  the  abyss  of  degradation  and 
contempt  into  which  the  once  popullir 
Whig  party  have  every  where  fallen. 
The  leaders  of  that  party,  indeed, 
were  men  of  little  ability,  and  by  no 
means  calculated,  by  their  public  ap- 
pearances or  private  conduct,  either 
to  conciliate  public  esteem  or  satisfy 
the  anxious  cravings  of  the  multitude, 
who  looked  forward  for  proofs  of  the 
substantial  fruits  of  Reform.  Truly, 
the  spectacle  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
either  dining  out,  or  riding  with  the 
Queen,  or  both,  every  day,  and  the 
deplorable  neglect  of  all  our  commer- 
cial and  colonial  interests  by  Lords 
PalmerstoH  and  Glenclg,  were  little 
calculated  to  satisfy  the  expectations 
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of  an  excited  people,  "who  expected 
that  these  great  paladins  of  Reform 
were  to  be  occupied  night  and  day  in 
the  great  work  of  political  and  social 
regeneration.  But  still,  it  was  not  the 
neglect  of  the  national  interests,  nor 
the  degradation  of  the  national  cha- 
racter, which  has  excited  the  wide- 
spread discontent  of  the  working 
classes  in  England.  These  wretched 
results  have  excited  the  profound  in- 
dignation of  all  men  of  intelligencey 
property,  or  education  in  the  country ; 
and  the  effect  of  this  universal  feeling 
ii  clearly  seen  in  every  contested  elec- 
tion, apart  from  Popish  tyranny,  which 
occurs ;  but  they  are  too  remote,  and 
bear  too  little  on  the  senses,  to  excite 
the  masses  of  mankind.  It  was  the 
denial  of  the  anticipated  fruits  of  re- 
form, the  stoppage  of  the  movement, 
and  the  proctamation  of  the  principle 
of  Finality,  which  occasioned  the  cla- 
mour. 

The  Whigs  were  caught  in  their 
own  trap,  and,  like  all  persons  who 
have  set  out  on  false  pretences,  they 
fomid  them  in  the  end  to  recoil  with 
desperate  force  upon  their  own  heads. 
After  the  struggle  for  the  Reform  Bill 
was  over,  and  they  were  fairly  seated, 
with  an  overwhelming  majority,  in 
power,  they  found  it  utterly  impracti- 
cable to  satisfy  the  wishes  or  expecta- 
tions which  they  had  themselves  ex- 
cited among  the  people,  and  thence 
their  party  gradually  dwindled  away, 
till  at  last  it  was  reduced  to  the  mere 
holders  or  expectants  of  office ;  while 
all  the  worth,  education,  and  principle 
of  the  country,  joined  the  Conserva- 
tive ranks,  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
working  classes  drew  off  in  sullen 
silence,  or  joined  the  treasonable 
ranks  of  the  Chartists,  who,  after  ha- 
ving exhausted  all  the  efforts  of  oral 
sedition,  have  at  length,  like  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  men,  openly  taken  up  arms, 
to  effect  a  general  spoliation  of  all  the 
holders  of  property  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

.  The  universal  contempt  into  which 
the  Whigs  have  fallen,  and  their  evi- 
dent extinction  as  a  party  in  the  state, 
leaving  the  commonwealth  to  be  con- 
tended for  by  the  Conservatives  and 
Radicals,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  false  prin- 
ciples with  which  they  set  out,  and  the 
false  position  in  which  they  placed 
.themselves  in  the  guidance  of  public 
affairs ;  and  we  haye  entered  the  more 
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at  large  into  tbese  views,  because  tket 
demonstrate  that  the  ministerial  eiisi 
which  has  lately  arisen,  and  the  extn- 
ordinary  obloquy  and  contempt  into 
which  the  Whigps  have  every  whert 
fallen,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  uj 
extraordinary  or  unlooked-for  event, 
or  as  the  result  merely  of  incapacity 
or  imbecility,  but  as  the  effect  ratber 
of  the  false  and  pernicious  prtnei- 
pies  by  which  they  arrived  at  povcr, 
and  which,  in  every  instance  recorded 
in  history  where  such  principles  htie 
been  acted  upon  by  government,  have 
proved  fatal  either  to  the  nation,  «r 
their  authors,  or  both.  The  Marmtig 
Chronicle  says,  it  was  neither  the  Js- 
maica  question  nor  the  Canada  ques- 
tion which  compelled  Lord  Melbourne 
to  resign,  but  that  it  was  Jinaiiiy  which 
deprived  him  of  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  country; 
while  the  Times  asserts,  that  the  Muii- 
try,  like  the  scorpion,  having  got  into 
the  fire,  were  stung  to  death  bv  their 
own  tail.  Both  are  right ;  and  these 
two  seemingly  contradictory  exposi- 
tions of  the  late  dissolution  of  the  Whig 
Cabinet,  are  in  fact  nothing  butdiA 
ferent  modes  of  expressing  a  state  of 
matters  produced  by  the  same  cause. 
It  is  the  first  duty  and  essence  of  ill 
good  government,  to  keep  things 
steady,  and  to  resbt  change,  unl&s 
obviously  called  for  by  tried  experi- 
ence or  experienced  necessity.  Per- 
petual movement  is  not  only  incoD$i$- 
tent  with  any  beneficial  administration 
of  public  affairs,  but  is  destructive  of 
it,  because  it  prevents  the  great  object 
of  government  being  accomplbhed— 
security  and  protection  to  persons  and 
property.  It  is  as  impossible  for  a 
good  government  to  be  founded  upon 
the  basis  of  perpetual  motion,  as  it  b 
for  a  serviceable  house  to  be  con- 
structed on  a  platform  conetuntly 
rolled  on  wheels.  A  ministry  whicli 
is  wafted  into  power  by  the  support  of 
the  movement  party,  is  necessarily, 
after  the  first  transports  of  victory  are 
over,  reduced  to  this  alternative— 
either  they  must  go  on  and  destroy 
the  country,  or  stand  still  and  ruiu 
themselves. 

The  main  object  of  tho  Melbouroe 
administration,  ever  since  it  was  re-in- 
stated in  office  four  years  ago,  has 
been  to  give  as  little  to  the  movcmeiit 
party  as  was  consistent  with  their  own 
retention  of  office.  They  saw  cleariy, 
from  the  result  of  the  general  ebction 
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T.  Bnder  Sir  Robert  Peel's  short  sd minis-     oculardemanglralioDofwhattl'emove* 
|.  tntioD,  that  tho  reaction  liad  stesdil;     inent  leads  to;    the  Fifth  Mooarchj' 

Mt  in  in  the  country,  eapwially  in  the     men  of  the  dajs  of  Cromirel),  the  Ja- 

eonnt;  constituencies ;  that  the  reform 

mania  bad  eensiblj  cooled  doitn,  and 

that  men's  eyes  were  beginning  to  be 

generally  opened  to  the  ulterior  and 

frightful  objects  which  the  rtvolutioD- 

iats  had  at  heart.      The  significant 

fact  of  three  hundred  members  betog 

returned  in  the  interest  of  the  Con> 

■ervalive  party  i  within  li 

twoyears  and  a  half  aft 

BUI  had  pasecdf  showet 

tiie  middle  classes  had 

to  go  on  with  (he  movei 

themselves  were  thrown 

luUonary  furnace.     Thit 

atill  more  apparent  in 

when,  upon  the  dissolu 

accession  of  the  preseo 

ConserratiTe    party    in 

House  was  increased  to 

of  the    whole    weight 

ment,  the  most  unsparii 

Queen's    name,   and    t 

operadon  of  mob  violenc 

loyalty  and  attachment 

BOTereigu.     In  presenct 

dable  opposition,  minis 

longer  pursue  their  reTolutionary  pro- 
jects.    Supported  by  such  a  phalanx 

in    the   Lower  House,  the  Peers  felt 

themselves  both  called  upon  and  bound     the   alarming  posture   of  public   af<    ' 

(o  stop  all  measures  having  a  decided-    fairs  has  compelled   the    Home    Sb- 

ly  revolutionary  character.      Thence    cretary,  as  the  only  means  of  gene- 

tho  general  arrest  of  the  movement    ral  defence,  to  invite  all  the  better 

policy,  and  the  universal  obloquy  into    classes  of  society  to  form   associa- 

which  the  Whigs  have  fallen,  inso-    tions  for  their  mutual  defence,  and 

much,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  now,  whe-    furnish  them  with  arms  from  the  Go- 

ther  they  are  most  eiccrated  by  the    vemment  stores.     This  is  the  fmitof 

Conservatives  for  the  false  and  Bag 

tious  pretences  by  which  they  rouse 

the  country   to  madness  eight  yeai 

ago,  or  by  the  Radicals  for  the  sto[ 

p.igc  to   the   movement   vrhich   the 

have  since  interposed,  from  a  just  senl 

of  the  imminent  peril  in  whicb^  1 
Lord  John   Russell  has  told  us,  an 

further  advance   would    immediate! 

involve  the  crown,  the  constitutiol 

and  the  country. 

That  the  Melbourne  Ministry  woi 

right  ill  this  opinion,  and  that  Loi 
John  Russell's  late  flnali^  manifeff 
is  founded  un  just  principles,  and 
true  appreciation  of  the  present  ata 
of  the  empire,  can  be  doubted  by  ■ 
man  whoso  judgment  is  not  pervei 
ed  by  political  ambition  cr  priva 
interest.  The  principles  and  prooeei 

ings  of  the  Chartists,  afford  daily  u 
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chy  stand  against  a  House  of  Commons  pour  down  upon  the  defenceless  anei- 

so  fleeted  ?     Not  one   week.      How  als    of    Great    Britain  ;    that  fiffcci 

lonj^  would  the  Pecrajyife  stand,  or  the  hundred  thousand  Chartists  in  Enf- 

property  of  the  country  be  safe  from  laud  are  prepared  to  deluge  tlie  coqo- 

spoliation  ?      How  long    would    the  try  in  blood,  in  pursuit  of  the  Tail 

Protestant  religion  maintain  its  ground  chimeras  of  revolutionary   passiuo; 

against  the  deluge  of  two   hundred  and  that  two  millions  of  Precurton 

members    from   Ireland?     The  veil,  in   Ireland,  guided   by  a  disciplined 

therefore,  is  now   completely  with-  milrtia  of  three  thousand  priests,  ire 

drawn ;   the  ulterior  objects  of  the  ready,  any  day  that  O'Conneil  gives 

Revolutionary  party  stand  disclosed,  the  word,  to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  wir, 

The  destruction  of  the  Monarchy,  of  and  renew,  after  the  lapse  of  two  cen- 

the  House  of  Peers,  of  the  Protestant  turies,  the  awful  Protectant  massacre  of 

religion  ;  a  general  spoliation  of  pro-  1641 ; — all  this  is  unirersally  known 

perty,  stand  revealed  as  the  objects  for  and  admitted.     Govern  men  t  see  tbeie 

whicli  fifteen  hundred  thousand  men  dangers — know    them — acknowledge 

are  prepared  to  take  up  arms,  and  them ;  and  they  have  giron  the  most 

incur  the  penalties  of  high  treason,  convincing  proof  of  the  terror  with 

Truly  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  which  they  are  inspired  bj  them,  br 

middle  classes  are  petitioning  Govern-  having,  under  the  pressure  of  app^^ 

ment  for  leave  to  arm  themselves,  and  hension,  relinquished  office,  and  forget 

that  the  shopkeepers  are  every  where  even  the  ruling  passion  usually  stroo; 

forming  associations  for  their  mutual  in  death. 

defence.  They  begin  now  to  see  what  What,  then,  in  such  clrcnmstancef, 
it  is  to  let  the  revolutionary  spirit  and  when  surrounded  by  snch  din- 
loose  upon  mankind,  and  in  what  aw-  gers,  has  been  the  eonduct  of  the 
ful  perils  any  further  concessions  to  Liberal  Government?  They  have 
the  democratic  party  will  involve  put  one  ship  of  the  line  in  coiii> 
themselves  and  their  children.  mission,  which,  after  a  struggle  of 
And  what  a  woful  picture  does  the  four  months,  is  hardly  yet  equipped 
present  state  of  the  country  exhibit  of  with  its  full  complement  of  seames, 
the  paralysis  with  which  the  measures  and  they  have  added  fifi^M  hundrei 
of  the  Revolutionary  Cabinet  and  men  to  the  regular  army.  Literally 
Reform  party  have  afflicted  the  once-  speaking,  this  is  the  whole  that  tbej 
powerful  and  energetic  government  have  done,  or  ventured  to  do,  to  main- 
of  England.  Early  in  the  debates  on  tain  the  conntry  from  external  eoe- 
the  Reform  Bill,  the  Duke  of  Wei-  mics,  when  menaced  by  the  whole 
lington  asked  the  celebrated  question,  power  of  America  on  the  one  side, 
**  How,  under  the  new  constitution,  the  and  the  whole  force  of  Russia  on  the 
King's  erovernment  was  to  be  ^carried  other  ;  and  to  save  the  nation  from 
on."  Truly,  Lord  Melbourne's  ad-  internal  bloodshed  and  ruin,  when 
ministration  has  not  furnished  any  threatened  alike  by  a  revolutionary 
solutiou  to  the  difficulty.  That  the  insurrection  in  Great  Britain,  and  by 
nation  is  now  placed  in  an  unpa-  the  horrors  of  a  Catholic  massacre  in 
ralleled  state  of  difficulty  ;  that  the  Ireland.  For  dangers  in  reality  leM 
colonies  are  all  in  a  state  of  smothered  than  these,  she  had,  in  the  late  war, 
discontent  or  anticipated  revolt ;  that  six  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms 
the  mutual  passions  of  two  populations  and  a  thousand  vessels  afloat ;  but  Sir 
must  necessarily  bring  on  a  bloody  Charles  Adam  now  assures  us,  that 
national  warfare  on  the  banks  of  the  *'  we  are  perfectly  secure  against  the 
St  Lawrence  ;  that  the  West  Indies,  united  Russian  and  American  navi««;, 
burning  with  indignation  at  the  uni-  for  that  we  have  three  ekipe  of  the  line 
versal  and  unprincipled  spoliation  cf  and  three  guard-ships  to  pnMect  the 
property  with  whi(!h  they  have  been  shores  of  England,**  And  Lord  Mel- 
visited,  may  bo  tempted  to  throw  them-  bourne  deems  himself  quite  safe  from 
selves  into  the  arms  of  the  first  hostile  English  madness,  or  Irish  revenge, 
power  which  shall  seriously  menace  both  inflamed  to  the  highest  point  of 
the  British  flag  ;  that  a  vast  and  costly  exasperation,  because  he  has  added 
war  has  already  commenced  on  the  the  amount  of  three  weak  battalions  to 
banks  of  the  Indus ;  that  forty  Rus-  the  British  army  1  And  this  is  the 
•ian  ships  of  the  line,  manned  by  state  of  weakness  and  decrepitude  to 
t\drtj  rhousand  troops,  aro  i^ad^  to  which,  in  seven  short  years,  a  Libmi 
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administration  and  Reform  principles 
have  brought  tlie  country  of  Nelson 
anil  Welliiig-tonI 

Numerous  and  formidable  as  are 
the  dangers  which  on  all  sides  men- 
aco  the  country,  there  is  not  one  of 
them  which  may  not  be  distinct- 
ly traced  to  the  false  policy  pur- 
hurd,  or  pernicious  principles  instilled 
into  the  country,  by  the  Liberal  Go- 
verument.  Look  at  external  matters. 
What  has  brought  on  the  alarming 
crisis  in  Canada,  produced  two  fright- 
ful insurrections  in  that  country,  and 
rouited  the  frontier  population  of  the 
United  States  to  such  a  pitch  of  hosti- 
lity, as  may,  ere  long,  bring  on  a 
cobtly  and  ruinous  war  with  America? 
Clearly  the  monstrous  conduct  of  the 
Liberal  Governroentf  who  first,  for 
year!>,  spread  doctrines  and  used  Ian* 
^urfge  from  the  seat  of  authority  in 
this  country  amply  sutficient  to  set  the 
most  plilegmatiL*  people  in  the  world  on 
Mre,  and  then,  when  the  llame  had 
begun  to  spread  among  the  French 
)>opulation  on  the  banks  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  from  the  dread  of  offend- 
ing their  liberal  allies  in  this  country^ 
dallied  with  and  pampered  treason  to 
»uch  a  degree  amongst  the  Canadian 
republicans,  as  at  length  brought  on  an 
open  revolt,  and,  but  for  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstance  of  the  St  Law- 
rence not  being  frozen  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  would,  eighteen 
months  ago,  probably  have  severed 
our  whole  North-  Americm  colonies 
from  the  Hritish  empire.  With  their 
usual  and  characteri.stic  blindness,  they 
liad,  to  meet  this  revolt,  the  result  of 
their  own  weak  and  infatuated  con- 
duct, and  which  every  man  of  sense 
in  the  kingdom  had  seen  for  years  was 
approaching,  just  f/irte  thotmand  men 
in  Canada ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  revolt  was  so  imperfectly  sup< 
pressed,  that  it  broke  out  a  second 
time,  led  to  a  lamentable  effusion  of 
human  blood,  and  has  sown  the  seeds 
of  indelible  jealousy  and  discord  on 
both  sides  of  the  American  frontier. 

Turn  to  the  East  Indies.  What  is 
it  that  has  produced  the  present  alarm- 
ing crisis  in  that  country,  which  has 
rendered  necessary  the  inarch  of 
nearly  30,000  BriiLsh  troops  across  the 
Indus,  and  involved  the  Indian  go- 
vernment in  a  costly  and  distant  en- 
terprise in  Central  Asia,  the  success 
of  which  is  uncertain,  and  f  he  defeat 
of  which  would  place  in  the  atmo«t 


peril  our  whole  empire  in  Hindostan  ? 
Clearly  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the 
Liberal  Government  in  that  country, 
which,  from  the  miserable  desire  of 
gaining  a  temporary  popularity,  and 
rounding  a  few  periods  about  economy 
and  retrenchment  before  some  demo- 
cratic electorsof  Great  Britain,  brought 
about  a  ruinous  reduction  both  in  our 
European  and  native  army  in  the  East^ 
and  necessarily  induced  that  weakness 
and  timidity  in  the  Indian  administni^ 
tion,  which,  in  an  empire  so  situated, 
and  founded  entirely  on  opinion,  it 
the  invariable  forerunner  of  dissoliL- 
tion. 

We  are  far  from  blaming  the  expe- 
dition across  the  Indus,  eostly  and 
hazardous  as  it  was ;  on  the  contrary, 
at  the  time  it  was  undertaken,  we 
believe  it  to  have  been  indispensable  to 
stop  the  progreM  of  Russian  intrigue^ 
and  restore  the  tarnished  glory  and 
credit  of  the  British  name  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Central  Asia.  What  we  say 
is,  that  the  enormous  expense  and  in^ 
minent  risk  of  this  distant  expedition 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of,  and 
the  only  way  of  averting,  the  ruinous 
effects  of  the  previous  infatuated  and 
short-sighted  parsimony  of  the  former 
Whig  administrations  in  India,  espe- 
cially Lord  William  Bentinck's,  which 
had  reduced  the  British  force  so  much, 
and  discredited  the  British  name  so 
entirely,  that  it  lost  its  whole  influence 
among  the  powers  of  Central  Asle, 
and  was  driven  to  this  desperate  effort 
in  order  to  regain  it.  In  1826  our 
army  in  India  numbered  two  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  combatants ;  in 
1888  it  had  been  reduced  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  although 
the  necessities  and  wants  of  the  em- 
pire had  greatly  increased,  from  the 
extension  of  our  frontier  into  the  Bur- 
mese territories,  and  the  rapid  progress 
of  Russian  influence  in  the  states  of 
Central  Asia.  What  did  the  British 
Government  do,  under  the  influence  of 
this  miherable,  parsimonious  spirit,  ori- 
ginating in  the  desire  to  curry  favour 
with  the  ten  pound  urban-constituen- 
cies  of  England  ?  Why,  they  dismant- 
led or  sold  the  whole  Bombay  navy, 
thereby  shutting  us  out  from  any 
maritime  influence  in  the  Persian  gulf, 
and  they  refused  to  ratify  the  judicious 
treaty  made  by  Lieutenant  Bumes, 
by  which,  for  the  moderate  subsidy  of 
tifky  thousand  pounds,  we  would  have 
secured  the   eordial  co-operation  of 
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'  Mahomod  Khan  and  the  Affghanistan 
chiefs,  and  erected  an  impenetrable 
barrier  to  the  further  advances  of  Rus- 
»ia  across  the  shores  of  the  Ganges. 
The  consequence  was,  that  these 
chiefs,  in  disgust,  threw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  Russia ;  our  influence  at 
the  Court  of  Persia  dwindled  away  to 
nothing;  our  able  ambassador.  Sir 
John  McNeill,  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don Tehran,  leaving  the  Persian  court 
entirely  open  to  Russian  influence. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  Rus> 
sian  emissaries  soon  reached  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  India,  and  they  were 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutledge, 
and  on  the  banks  of  Nepaul,  secretly 
organising  a  vast  confederacy  against 
the  British  power  in  Hindostan.  Then, 
and  nobtill  then,  the  imminence  of  the 
danger  flashed  upon  our  rulers  in  the 
East,  and  a  gigantic  expedition  at 
length,  at  a  vast  cost,  was  undertaken 

.  to  remeasure,  in  an  opposite  direction, 
the  march  of  Alexander  the  Great  to 
India,  and  endeavour  to  regain,  by 
force  of  arms,  that  commanding  influ- 
ence in  the  passes  between  Persia  and 
Hindostan,  which  we  bad  lost  by  the 
weakness  of  former  diplomacy  and 
the  abject  submission  to  blind  demo- 

•  cratic  parsimony. 

Turn  to  European  affiiirs.  Have 
the  Liberal  Government  upheld  the 
character,  or  maintained  the  interests 
of  the  British  empire  in  our  own  more 
immediate  concerns?  Who  surren- 
dered Antwerp  to  the  French — that 
great  outwork  of  continental  ambition 
against  British  independence,  which 
Napoleon  declared  he  lost  his  king- 
dom because  he  would  not  abandon  ? 
Who  kept  alive  the  flames  of  a  fright- 
ful civil  war  in  Spain,  and  drenched 
the  valleys  of  the  Ebro  with  blood, 
and  stained  tho  name  of  England,  by 
aiding  in  the  overthrow  and  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Basque  provinces  ?  Who 
brought  an  unheard-of  disgrace  upon 
the  British  arms,  and  exhibited  the 
spectacle,  unprecedented  for  five  cen- 
turies, of  Englishmen  armed  with 
Tower  guns,  and  conmianded  by  of- 
ficers of  the  British  army,  flying  in 
utter  rout  and  confusion  before  an 
array  of  Spanish  mountaineers  ?  Who 
brought  the  Russian  standard  down  to 
Constantinople,  and  refused  aid  to  the 
Grand  Seignior,  when,  in  tho  agony  of 
distress,  he  threw  himself  upon  us 
/br  profecdoD,  and  placed  the  kevs 

of  Cdiutontioople,  the   gate  of  Uie 


East,  and  the  pass  to  the  subjugation 
of  our  Indian  empire,  into  the  hands 
of  tho  Imperial  Autocrat  of  Russia  ? 
What  is  it  that  has  now  left  the  Bri- 
tish shores  defenceless,  save  from  the 
three  ships  of  the  line  and  three  guard- 
ships,  of  which  Sir  Charle»  Adams  so 
loudly  boasts  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, against  the  thirty  ships  of  tlie 
line  and  thirty  thoiLsand  men  wliiuh 
are  in  constant  readiness  in  the  Baltic, 
to  carry  conflagration  and  ruin  into 
the  whole  naval  arsenals  of  England  ? 
Who  has  lowered  the  character  of  tho 
British  navy  to  such  a  degree,  that 
even  tho  French,  though  hardly  re- 
covered from  the  terrors  of  tho  Nile 
and  Trafalgar,  deem  themselves  in 
safety  to  insult  the  British  flag  during 
the  establish meut  of  a  blockade  of  a 
neutral  power  ?  Wiio,  but  the  miser- 
able, democracy-paralysed  Liberal  Go- 
vernment, who  never  venture  to  pro- 
pose  a  decided  measure,  or  take  a 
vigorous  step,  or  bring  forward  an 
enlarged  estimate,  lest  they  should 
weaken  the  allegiance  of  their  ten- 
pound  supporters^  or  endanger  the 
support  of  the  extreme  Liberal  section 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Tho  spectacle  which  the  West  In- 
dies exhibits  is,  perhaps,  still  more 
melancholy  and  instructing,  because 
it  is  there  that  the  rashness  and  mob 
subserviency  of  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment was  first  brought  into  action, 
and  that  the  cfiects  of  such  a  system, 
in  consequence,  have  been  already 
most  fully  developed.  Tho  West  In- 
dies were  the  first  victim  of  the  fclf- 
government  of  the  dominant  multitude 
in  the  British  Islands.  The  English 
people  were  determined,  per  fas  aut 
nefaSf  that  the  slaves  should  be  eman- 
cipated, and  by  a  mighty  cflbrt  they 
forced  through  this  prodigious  change 
without  sufficient  regard  either  to  tlio 
circumstances  of  the  slaves  who  were  to 
be  the  victims  of  the  perilous  e^cptri- 
ment,  or  of  the  ruling  power  by  whom 
the  price  of  their  enfranchisement  was 
to  be  paid.  Not  content  with  this,  in 
a  few  years  after,  they  insisted  upon 
the  immediate  termination  of  the  ;i])- 
prenticeship  system  and  total  abolition 
of  slavery,  whether  the  negroes  were 
in  a  fit  condition  to  boar  tho  ultimate 
change  or  not.  The  conscquenco  has 
been,  that  the  West  Indies  have  been 
thrown  into  an  indescribable  state  of 
confusion  and  uneasiness ;  field-labour 
of  every  kind,  generally  speaking,  liai 
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been  suspended ;  the  crops  of  the  two 
next  seasons  have  been  ruined  by  the 
suspension  of  work  during  the  most 
important  period  of  the  year — that 
when  the  sugar  canes  for  the  succeed- 
ing crop  were  to  be  cleaned^  and  for 
the  crop  friiowing  planted ;  and  even 
those  in  the  islands  who  are  most  fa- 
▼ourable  to  the  cause  of  emancipation 
look  forward  with  the  most  gloomy 
forebodings  to  the  ultimate  effect  of 
the  experiment.    Within  two  years  af- 
ter the  Apprentice  System  was  first 
introduced,  the  produce  of  Jamaica  had 
fallen  off  a  third,  although  the  seasons 
had  been  remarkably  fiqe.*     Within 
two  years  from  the  first  of  August  last, 
according    to    present    appearances, 
the  negroes,  generally  speaking,  will 
work  in  so  lazy  and  indolent  a  man- 
ner, as  to  render  it  impossible  to  cul- 
tivate the  estates  with  profit ;  part  of 
them  will  squat  down  in  the  unappro- 
priated wooded  fastnesses  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  the  unbounded  fecundity  of 
nature  in  those  tropical  regions  will 
gradually  choke  up  the  cultivated  dis- 
tricts with  the  rank  vegetation  of  a 
southern  sun.     In  ten  years  the  prin- 
cipal British  Colonies  in  the  West 
ludies  may  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
nature,  and  the  negroes,  wandering 
over  the  wooded  hills,  or  reposing  in 
the  close  thickets  of  the  tropical  re- 
gions, exhibit,  as  in  St  Domingo,  a  hi- 
deous compound  of  the  vices  of  civil- 
ized with  the  indolence  of  savage  life. 
Meanwhile,  the  present  export  of  six 
millions*  worth  of  goods  to  these  splen- 
did colonies    will  disappear,  and  a 
branch  of  trade,  which  has  hitherto 
maintained  250,000  tons  of  our  ship- 
ping, will  vanish,   or  pass  into  the 


hands  of  our  enemies.  We  must  buy 
our  sugar  from  Cuba  or  Brazil,  and 
under  the  reciprocity  system  the  trade 
of  these  countries  will  speedily  be 
engrossed  by  their  own  sailors. 

But  who  are  the  persons  that  will 
raise  the  sugar  thus  to  be  obtained 
from  Cuba  and  Brazil,  instead  of  our 
own  colonies  ?     Will  it  be  raised  by 
free  labourers,  working  for  voluntary 
wages,  and  realizing    the    favourite 
dreams  of  the  philanthropists  ?  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  raised  entirely  by 
daveSiZxA  those,  too,  slaves  of  the  ifiost 
miserable  kind,  imported  into  these 
great  slave  colonies,  treated  in  the 
passage  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  way 
worse  than  the   British  slaves  ever 
were,  and  subjected,  when  settled  in 
the  new  world,  to  a  degree  of  misery, 
in  comparison  of  which  the  condition 
of  the  slaves  in   the    British    West 
India  Islands  was  happiness.     It  was 
stated  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  late 
speech  iu  Parliament  on  this  subject, 
on  the  authority  of  Parliamentary  do- 
cuments, and  repeated  by  Mr  Buxton 
in  his  late  pamphlet,  and*  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  subject  knew  it  to 
be  the  fact,  that  there  are  now  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  slaves 
annually  imported  into  the  colonies  of 
Cuba  and  Brazil,  and  that  in  addition 
to  one-fourth  who  die  in  the  mid  pas- 
sage.    Into  the  Havannah  alone,  the 
importation  amounts  to  seventy. two 
thousand  a-year.     The  number  an- 
nually imported  into  the  British  colo- 
nies, even  during  the  slave  trade,  was 
in  general  about  fifteen  thousand  a- 
year,  because  the  British  colonies  very 
nearly  maintained  their  own  numbers, 
and  the  total  amount  of  those  who 


*  We  recommend  to  the  careful  consideration  of  our  readers  the  following  demt}n- 
atration,  from  Parliamentary  retuma,  of  the  practical  working  of  the  first  three  years 
of  the  Apprentice  Syatem  in  Jamaica. 


VftAri 

Sugar. 

Rum. 

Molauei. 

C<»flec. 

Hhd4. 

Puncheons. 

Casks. 

Pound*. 

Average  produce 

of  seven  years. 

1827  to  1832, 

93,156 

34,354 

313 

20,953,705 

1833 

78,395 

33,215 

755 

9,860,060 

1834 

77,801 

80,475 

486 

17.725,731 

1835 

71,017 

26,434 

300 

10,593,018 

1836 

61,644 

19,938 

182 

13,446,053 

l,QTd»  Pa^pera^  Nn.  1Q^\%^^, 
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crossed  tho  Atlantic  in  1769,  for  all  tingnishable  servitude.  Isthisawaj 
the  colonics  in  the  world,  was  not  to  treat  freemen  ?  The  Liberal  Go- 
above  fifty  thoiuaud.  The  prodigious  vernment  fir^t  confiiMrate  and  destroy 
iiicreasesince  that  time  has  been  main-  the  property  of  Jamaica  ;  and,  wbn 
]y  owing  to  the  rapiil  diminution  of  its  owners  remonstrate  ayd  cua* 
produce  in  the  Briti^h  West  India  plain,  tiiey  suspend  their  llbertit'S  u4 
ijkl.inds,  uiiiier  the  monstrous  system  deprive  them  of  the  common  rights  of 
of  le^isldtiiin  to  which  they  have  been  freemen.  Is  this  a  way  to  spread  tbe 
subjected,  chieliy  by  the  Ueformed  principles  of  freedom  throughout  tU 
Parliament,  which  has  thrown  the  world  ?  Is  this  a  wjy  to  secure  and 
supply  of  the  Eumpean  market  so  extend  the  vast  and  far-tscatteri'd  cnlo- 
miich  into  the  hands  of  foreign  slave  nial  empire  of  Britaiu  ?  If  these  ire 
colonies.  Thus,  while  we  have  given  the  blessings  which  democratic  go- 
a  fatal  blow  to  our  own  colonies  by  vernment  and  liberal  const itutiooi 
this  most  precipitate  and  ill-advised  bring  to  colonial  independence,  wliat 
step,  and  thrown  the  negro  population  have  they  to  fear  from  the  rule  of  de- 
intrusted  to  our  care  irrecoverably  spotic  governments  ?  And  is  any  thiug 
back  in  the  career  of  civilisation,  we  to  be  found,  in  the  annals  either  df 
have  cut  otif'  a  staple  branch  of  our  Roman  despotism  or  Hussion  ambiiioo, 
export  and  import  trade,  and  tripled  which  is  at  all  comparable  to  such  i 
the  slave  trade  in  extent,  and  quadru-  monstrous  act  of  mingled  rashness, 
pled  it  in  horrors  throughout  the  injustice,  and  oppression  ? 
world.  This  system  of  suspending  the  eon* 
The  consequences  of  this  monstrous  stitution  of  colonial,  or  other  depeadp 
and  unheard-of  spoliation,  which,  for  encics,  the  moment  that  the  natunl 
in  general  less  than  a  seventh  part  of  effects  of  their  own  violent  revolution* 
its  value,  has,  literally  speaking,  con-  ary  changes  liegin  to  appear,  is  a  fa^ 
ilscatiHl  the  property  of  one  of  the  vourite  nostrum  of  our  Whig  state 
most  fluurishing  parts  of  the  British  doctors.  They  did  just  the  same 
empire,  are  more  worthy  of  observa-  thing  in  Canada  ;  and,  from  the  way 
tion  that  they  brought  out,  at  a  very  in  which  that  colony  has  been  treated, 
early  period,  that  inherent  mixture  of  the  people  of  England  may  get  a  clear 
subserviency  to  their  own  supporters  insight  into  the  way  in  which  absolute 
among  the  mob,  with  arbitrary  despot-  despotic  power  will  be  established  in 
ism  towards  the  holders  of  property,  every  part  of  tho  empire,  if  the  Whig- 
which  liaji,  in  eveiy  age,  formed  the  Radical  Government  is  permitted 
leading  characteri>tic  of  democratic  much  longer  to  remain  at  the  head  of 
government.     The  Jamaica  House  of  allairs. 

Assembly,  finding  that  tho  emanci-  For  ten  years  back,  treason  and  se- 

pated  negr(»es  wouU  not  work,  that  dition  have  not  merely  been  tolerated, 

their  property  was  sinking  to  a  fourth  but  in   many  instances    enconraged 

part  of  its  former  produce,  and  that  in  and  patronised  in  most  parts  of  the 

a  few  years  they  might  calculate  upon  British    dominions.      The    most    in- 

its  total  extinction,  gavo  way  to  some  flammatory  language  has  been  studi- 

impassioned    language,    and    passed  ously  and  habitually  addressed  to  the 

some  stionc,  perhaps  imprudent  reso-  workiug  classes    by   all   tho    liberal 

lutious.     What  did  tho  Liberal  Go-  party;  the  overthn>w  of  all  our  insti- 

vernmrnt  do  upon   this  ?     Did  they  tutions   by   physical    force  has   ticfn 

make  the  proper  allowance  for  per.*>on8  openly  threatened  by  the  agitators  and 

suffering  under  such  an  nnexam])lcd  presM'd  upon  the  ])e(>})le  ;  and  not  only 

spoliation,  and  use  their  best  cndea-  has  no  attempt  been  made  to  discour- 

vours  to  mitigate  the  ellects  of  the  in-  age   sucli    dangerous    language,    but 

dolence  and  idleness  which  generally  in   many  inbtiniets   tho   pert»(»ns  who 

prevailed    among    the    negro    popu-  held  it  have  succeeded  in  raising  thom- 

l.ition,  and  to  uphold  the  cause  of  ])ro-  selves  to  the  highest  influence  and  im- 

j>crty  and  ordiT  against  the  inroads  portancc  in  the  state.     For  ten  years, 

of  anarchy  and  revolution,  to  tlic  best  the  liberals  have  been  throwing'  about 

of  thrir  power?     Quito  tho  reverse,  firebrands  throughout  the  British  em- 

Tlie  first  thiuLC  tbry  did  was  to  bring  pire,  without  one  moment's  interniis- 

in  a  bill  to  suspend  tiie  constitution  of  sion.     So   far   from  wondering   thitt 

Jamaica  ali«^;;:i  tii.s,  i.ud   reduce   tho  part  has  taken  fire  in  consequence,  the 

vijoic    inhabitants    of   that   colony,  only  surprising  thing  is  that  the  whole 

white,  black,  and  brown,  to  an  \tv^v«*  etcvYiT«\%'^^vVcv^%v%.tA  of  combustion. 
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The  old  and  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  oak 
could  not  be  so  easily  set  on  tire,  but 
a  smothered  conflagration  has  long  in 
consequence  been  taking  place  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  tlames  have  openly  burst 
and  burned  fiercely  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.     The  danger  is  post- 
ponedj  not  removed,  in  that  quarter ; 
the  presence  of  tweWe  thousand  men, 
recently  sent  out,  could  not  prevent 
revolt  from  again  breaking  forth  ;  the 
spirit  of  disafiection  is  unabated  ;  the 
treasonable  organization  u  complete ; 
drilling  is  openly  going  on  in  many 
quarters  ;  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment is  only  waiting  the  recovery 
of  its  own  finances  from  the  dreadful 
shock  of  \8S7,  or  the  immersing  of 
England  in  a  contest  with  any  other 
power,  to  advance  her  claim  to  the 
disputed  boundary,  and,  joining  her 
arms  to  those  of  the  Canadian  rebels, 
drive  us  finally  from,  the  shores  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  and  establish  the  stan- 
dard of  the  first  republic  in  the  world 
on  the    fortresses    commanding  the 
great  internal  communication  of  the 
new  hemisphere. 

What  was  the  only  remedy  which 
the  Liberal  Government  had  to  propose 
for  this  disastrous  state  of  matters  in 
our  North  American  colonies  ?  They 
had  recourse  to  their  usual  nostrum  of 
suspending  the  constitution.  They  ex- 
tinguished the  provincial  assemblies  by 
act  of  Parliament,  and  sent  out  the 
great  autocrat,  Durham,  with  despotic 
powers  to  govern  the  colony,  while 
the  imperial  despots  at  home  were  pre- 
paring, by  his  suggestion,  a  constitu- 
tion which  was  finally  to  determine 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  that  great 


and  growing  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Here  again  is  the  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  the  li- 
beral government  prepare,  in  the  ho- 
mage which  they  pay  in  the  out«et  to 
democratic  transports,  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  liberty  throughout  the  empire. 
They  first  use  inflammatory  and  dan- 
gerous language  themselves ;  they  next 
patronbe  and  promote  those  in  their 
interest  who  use  similar  language  in 
their  dominions;  and  when,  in  thif 
way,  they  have  brought  the  people  up 
to  open  revolt,  they  immediately  hav« 
recourse  to  a  suspension  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  derive  a  temporary  sup- 
port to  their  government  from  the  very 
calamities  which  portend  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire  by  the  numer- 
ous offices  which  they  contrive  to  carve 
out  for  their  greedy  democratic  sup- 
porters, in  the  establishment  of  despotie 
gt>vernment  over  their  oppressed  co- 
lonial subjects. 

Look  at  Ireland.  Mystified  as  the 
returns  of  crime  have  been  by  the  A 
forts  of  Lord  Morpeth,  and  the  police 
employees  of  Lord  Normanby's  go- 
vernment, enough  hat  already  appear- 
ed to  show,  that  the  influence  of  a 
democratic  government,  leaning  on 
popery  and  supported  by  a  phalanx 
of  Catholic  priests,  has  there  been  to 
accelerate  the  progress  of  crime  to  a 
degree  unparalleled  in  any  other  part 
of  the  empire. 

From  the  Parliamentary  Returns,  it 
appears  that,  while,  from  the  year  1829, 
the  year  of  Catholic  emancipatioD, 
crime  has  advanced  in  England  about 
a  fourth,  and  in  Scotland  about  a  half, 
in  Ireland  it  has  doubled. «    ThecoD- 


*   Table  kbowing  the  total  number  of  persons  eommitted  for  trial  or  bailed  in  Eogluid 
•£d  Wales,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Seotland,  in  each  of  the  years  from  1828  to  1838. 


Tetw. 

Enptland  and  Walee. 

Irvland. 

Scotland. 

1828 

16,564 

14,683 

1948 

1829 

18,675 

15,271 

2046 

1830 

18,107 

15,794 

2063 

1831 

19,647 

16,192 

2329 

1832 

20,829 

16,056 

2451 

1833 

20,072 

17,819 

2564 

1834 

22,451 

21,381 

2711 

1835 

20,731 

21,205 

2K52 

1836 

20,984 

23.K91 

2922 

5    1837 

23,612 

27,396 

3126 

1    1838 

27,834 

— Farl,  Papera,  and  M*Cdlosh*t  Slatistiet  o/  (ht  Britith  JEmptre,  i.  476,  et  ««q,^ 
Mareau,  ii.  290,  298. 
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elusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  most 
instructive  table  will  not  be  rightly 
appreciated,  unless  it  is  recollected 
that  tlie  population  of  England  is  now, 
according  to  the  most  approved  sta- 
tistical writers,  about  10,000,000  ;  so 
that  Eligland,  even  with  all  its  vast 
cities  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, exhibits  considerably  less  than 
half  the  amount  of  crime,  in  propor- 
tion to  tho  population,  that  Ireland 
presents  with  a  population  engaged 
alnjost  entirely  in  rural  employments. 
Every  body  knows  what  a  frightful 
character  a  large  proportion  of  those 
.  crimes  bear ;  how  great  a  number 
of  them  are  murders,  fire-raisings, 
or  crimes  of  the  most  atrocious 
violence ;  and  how  insecnre  life  and 
property  have  become  in  the  sister 
island.  It  is  equally  notorious  how 
extremely  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  a  con- 
viction in  the  disturbed  parts  of  that 
country,  and  how  large  a  proportion, 
especially  of  the  most  atrocious  crimi- 
nals, constantly  escape  altogether,  from 
the  intimidation  ofjuries  and  witnesses. 
It  may  safely  be  aifirmed  that  life  and 

?roperty  is  incomparably  less  secure  in 
reland,  under  the  liberal  government 
of  Lord  Normanby,  than  it  is  in  the 
most  arbitrary  or  worst  regulated 
states  of  Europe. 

So  conscious  indeed,  was  Govern- 
ment of  the  truth  of  these  assertions, 
that  all  that  Lord  Morpeth  had  to  say 
in  answer  was,  that  it  has  always  been 
the  same,  and  that  no  period,  espe- 
cially under  Tory  government,  is  to 
be  found  in  which  prcedial  disturbance 
and  agrarian  bloodshed  have  not  pre- 
vailed more  or  less  in  the  Irish  coun- 
ties. Is  it  then  come  to  this,  that  all 
that  the  Liberal  Government  can  say, 
in  support  of  their  administration  in 
Ireland,  is,  that  the  glorious  days  of 
Normanby  liberality  are  no  worse 
than  the  execrable  period  of  Tory 
misrule  I  We  thought  they  were  to 
have  been  a  great  deal  better;  and  that, 
under  the  fair  and  equal-handed  ad- 
ministration of  Popery  and  O'ConneU, 
the  hideous  difference  in  tho  crimi- 
nality of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain 
was  to  disappear.  Now,  however, 
tho  fatal  secret  stands  admitted  by 
Ministerial  confession,  that  the  vast 
change  which  has  taken  place  of  late 
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years  in  the  govGmment  of  Ireland, 
has  had  no  effect  w/uttever  either  ia 
checking  crime  or  tranquillizmg  the 
country,  but  that  the  only  excuse  tbej 
can  now  make  for  the  immense  and 
frightful  accumulation  of  crime  itt 
Ireland  is,  that  matters  were  no  better 
under  the  Tory  governments. 

In  truth,  however,  this  pretence, 
that  murder  and  agrarian  outrage  are 
no  worse  now  than  in  the  days  of 
Tory  government  is  decisively  dis- 
proved by  the  statistical  returns.  The 
following  is  a  list  taken  from  Moreaa's 
Statistics  of  the  British  Empire,  of  tba 
number  of  murders  committed  in  Ire- 
land during  six  years  preceding  and 
following  tho  accession  of  the  Whig 
Administration. 


Murders  during 

llurdertduii*! 

Tory  Misrule. 

WhigJuttieck 

1823, 

69 

1831,           106 

1824, 

57 

1832,         186 

1825, 

78 

1833,         231 

1826, 

96 

1834,         180 

1827, 

94 

1835,         218 

1828, 

84 

1836,         231 

1829, 

143 

1837,         264« 

1830, 

100 

Returns  like  these  are  ugly  cus- 
tomers, and  already  tho  liberal  writers 
begin  to  wince  under  the  statistics  of 
crime,  which  at  first,  in  the  belief  that 
they  would  support  all  their  favourite 
dogmas,  they  were  so  industrious  in 
procuring.  "  Man v  false  inferences,*' 
says  Mr  M'Culloch  in  his  Statistical 
Account  of  England,  "  have  been 
drawn  from  comparing  together  re- 
turns as  to  the  state  of  crime  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  in  tho  same 
country  at  different  periods.  Such 
returns  are  obviously  good  for  no- 
thing, except  to  deceive  and  mislead, 
unless  the  classification  of  offences  in 
the  countries  and  periods  compared 
together  were  the  same,  and  unless 
the  police  and  the  laws  were  similar, 
the  former  possessing  nearly  the  same 
vigilance,  and  the  latter  enforced  with 
about  the  same  precision.".!  We 
heard  no  complaints  of  these  returns 
not  being  a  true  index  to  the  state  of 
crime,  as  long  as  they  were  thought 
to  afford  any  countenance  to  the 
ruinous    social  and   ccononucal  doc- 


*  Moreau's  Stat,  de  la  Grand  BretagMe,  ii.  280 — 285. 

t  M'CullocWi  Sttttittical  Xccount  o/ (A<  Britith  Empire,  ii.  4C8. 
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trines  of  the  Whigs.     But  no  soouer  conduct.     The  worse  a  man   b,  the 
are  they  founds  as  has  heen  decisively  more  is  he  liked,  and  the*more  readily 
done,  and  hy  none  more  than  by  this  is  he  followed  by  that  party,  because 
miscellany,  to  prove  how  rapidly  crime  he  is  the  more  likely  to  be  restrained 
has  increased  in    Ireland  under  the  by  no  scruples  in  obtaining  for  them 
priest-ridden     government    of   Lord  the  selOsh  objects  of  their  common 
Normanby,  and  in  the  manufacturing  ambition.      That    fatal  depravity  of 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  in-  public  opinion,  which  the  historians  of 
fluence  of  merely  intellectual  and  se-  antiquity    so  frequently  lamented  as 
cular  education,  than  they  turn  round  the   immediate  cause  of  the   ruin  of 
and  exclaim  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  their  flourishing  commonwealths,  has 
placed  on  such  documents,  and  that  so  made  unprecedented  strides  amongst 
many  elements  enter  into  their  com-  us  since  the  fatal  era  of  the  Reform 
pilation  that  they  are  more  calculated  Bill ;  and,  if  it  continues  to  advance  for 
to  mislead  than  to  inform.  ten  years  longer  with  the  same  rapi- 
Perhaps    the    most    fatal,  though  dity,  the  nation  will  be  as  irrecover- 
hitherto  the  least  observed  effect  of  ably  lost  as  a  dead  man.       » 
the  ascendency  of  liberal  principles  It  was  a  growing  sense  of  the 
for  the  last  eight  years  in  the  British  evils  which  have  now  been    slightly 
government,  has  been  the  general  cor-  and  imperfectly  portrayed,  spreading 
ruption  among  the  whole  liberal  party,  among  a  nation,  in  a  largo  portion  of 
of  the  character  of  public  men,  and  which  religion    still    maintained   i{s 
the  general  spread  of  the  fatal  revo-  ancient  sway  over  the  human  heart, 
lutionary  principle — that  no  other  test  and  in  which  the  foundations  of  public 
is  to  be  applied  to  public  actions  but  morality  were  still  generally  rested 
success.     It  used  in  former  days  to  be  upon  the  only  firm  ba^is,  that  of  Chris- 
the  boast  of  the  English  nation,  and  tlan  principle,  which    produced  that 
unquestionably  it  was  the  safeguard  of  general    indignation    and    contempt 
English  statesmen,  that  no  amount  of  which,  on  the  7th  of  May  last,  com- 
talent  or  oratorical  ability  could,  in  pelled  Lord  Melbounie's  Administra- 
public  men,  supply  the  want  of  pri-  lion  to  resign  the  helm  of  power.     It 
vate  character ;  and  that  no  states-  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  fall  of  the 
men    could    long   retain    the    helm.  Whig   Ministry  was  owing  to  the  de- 
whatever  the  strength  of  their  party  fection  of  the  Radicals.     The  transfer 
connexions    might    be,  who   wanted  often  votes,  as  tlie  JSlorning  Chronicle 
the    ascendant   of  private  morality,  justly  observed,  never  yet  occasioned 
But  among  the  free-and-easy  ranks  of  the  fall  of  a  ministry  which  was  not 
the  liberals,  these  old-fashioned  pre-  already  on  the  very  verge  of  destruc- 
judices  have  long  since  been  discard-  tion  from  other   causes.     They  fell 
ed.     The  point  with  them  is  not  what  before    the   aroused    indignation    of 
is  right,  but  what  is  expedient ;  not  the  moral  and  religious  portion  of  the 
what  is  honourable,  but  what  may  be  community — before  the  discontent  ex-* 
successful ;  not  what  will  in  the  end  cited  by  the  general  and  scandalous 
benefit  their  country,  but  will  at  the  neglect  of  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
moment  be  profitable  to  themselves,  empire — before  the  contempt  of  the 
The  motley  crew  of  the  liberals  have  Radicals  whom  they  had  deceived,  and 
no  common  bond  but  that  of  selfish  the  hatred  of  the  Revohitiouists  whom 
interest,  and,  by  a  mutual  understand-  they  had  not  the  courage  to  cncouiRer. 
ing,  or  instinct,  they  demand  nothing  Censured,  as  they  themselves  tell  us, 
of  public  men  but  the  qualities  calcu-  by  a  vote  of  the  Housa  of  Lords ;  de- 
lated to  promote  their  sordid  motives,  prived,  as  Lord  John  Russell  admits 
The  sway  of  •  character,  virtue,  and  they  were,  by  the  vote  on  the  Jamaica 
honourable    feeling    accordingly,    is  bill,  of  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
nearly  extinguished  among  the  liberals  Commons;  abhorred  by  the  Conser- 
in  the  empire.     Not  only  are  public  vatives  whom  they  were  unable  to  re- 
men  now    noways  esteemed  by  that  sist ;  despised  by  the  Radicals  whom 
party  for   their  private  virtues,  but  they  affected  to  disregard,  they  fell, 
such  qualities,  if  they  exist,  are  consi-  the  object  of  ridicule  and  contempt 
dered  rather  as  a  clog  upon  them,  and  to  the  whole  country.  They  fell  without 
a  fit  subject  for  derision ;  from  a  secret  any  external  attack,  from  such  inhe- 
apprehcnsion    that   they  may  prove  rent  weakness  as  amounted  to  admit* 
inconvenient  shackles  upon  political  ted  inability  to  hold  the  reins  of  power. 


'^                              Whig  DecHne  and  DegradaHon,  [Im^ 

They  hate  since  been  reinstated  in  fkction,  who  would  render  her  the  ttn* 

power,  not  by  a  resolution  of  the  Lords  conscious  instniraent  of  their  detigiuit 

not  by  a  division  in  the  Commons—  subverting  alike  the  Protestant  religioi 

not  by  the  voice  of  the  country,  or  the  and  established  institutions  of  the  em- 
Talue  of  their  former  services,  but  by  a  pire.  Fortunately  the  real  object  of  th§ 
Toteofconfidenceofthree  ladies  of  the  plot  will  soon  become  apparent,  lod 
Queen*s  household.  The  great  Whig  Lord  Normanby  and  O'Gonoell  wiH 
party,  the  pure  and  patriotic  statesmen  speedily  stand  forth  as  the  real  mien 
who  disclaim  all  court  influence,  who  of  the  empire,  and  the  dreaded  loves- 
despise  all  courtly  attendants  upon  tigation  of  Irish  roisgoTernment  wiO 
kings  and  queens,  who  shudder  at  the  be  sought  to  be  stopped  by  the  esfa- 
Tery  thought  of  back-stairs  influence  blishment  of  a  similar  system  in  thii 
or  court  intrigue — the  noble,  patriotic  country.  Against  such  an  attempt  let 
successors  of  Somers  and  Chatham,  of  the  nation  arouse  all  its  moral  ener- 
Burke  and  Fox — censured  by  the  Lords,  gies,  and  pour  them  forth  thnngh 
cast  off  by  the  Commons,  despised  every  constitutional  channel ;  but  let 
by  the  people— are  driven  to  creep  them  never  forget  that  faction  and  in- 
again  into  office,  clinging  to  the  tails  trigue  are  transient,  but  the  durable 
of  the  petticoats  of  the  ladies  of  interests  of  the  monarchy  are  perma- 
the  bed-chamher.  Now,  then,  is  the  nent ;  that  maturer  years  ana  more 
time — when  such  dangers  threaten  enlarged  experience  will  enlighten  the 
alike  the  monarchy  and  the  institutions  mind  of  our  youthful  Sovereign  ;  and 
of  the  country — fur  the  Conservatives  that,  however  slender  the  chances  are 
to  come  forward  and  demonstrate,  that  the  ladies  about  a  palace  will  ee> 
both  hy  their  language  and  their  con-  lect  fit  men  for  the  administration  of 
duct,  their  steady  adherence  to  their  public  affairs,  there  is  greater  likeli- 
principles,  and  their  resolution  to  se-  hood  of  their  doing  so,  than  of  the  fa- 
parate  the  cause  of  the  Queen  and  the  Tour  of  a  democratic  mob  ligfitiog 
monarchy  from  that  of  the  Popish  upon  a  worthy  statesman. 
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ON  THE  GENIUS  OF  RAPHAEL. 


Off  a  former  occuioD,*  the  parti- 
cular character  or  sphere  of  lentiment 
of  the  geoius  of  Michael  Angelo,  as 
exemplified  in  the  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  was  so  far  attpmpted  to  he 
assigned  ;  our  present  ohject  shall  he 
to  endeavour,  in  some  measure,  to  elu- 
cidatc  that  of  the  works  of  his  compe* 
titer  for  the  sovereignty  of  painting 
— ^Raphael  da  Urbino. 

The  title,  "  II  Divino  •'— the  divine 
-.which  has  been  bestowed  upon  Ra- 
phael, is  not,  as  may  have  frequently 
been  supposed,  a  mere  synonyme  of 
excellence,  vaguely  accorded  iu  refer- 
ence to  those  qualitif f,  which  each  for 
himself  may  be  most  ready  to  perceive 
or  appreciate ;  but  a  definite  and  discri- 
minating appellation,  which  has  ori- 
ginated in  the  impression  or  general 
sense  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
his  works^in  their  connexion  with 
the  great  division  of  sentiment  which 
gave  birth  to  them,  and  which  they 
embrace,  in  art. 

The  apprehension  of  the  sublime,  of 
the  beautiful,  of  the  graceful,  of  the 
terrible,  and  other  qualities,  which,  on 
a  wide  view  of  art  being  taken,  must  be 
considered  merely  to  be  its  adjective  at- 
tendants, have  generally  been  deemed 
the  uhimato  subjects  of  appreciation.! 
The  perception  of  these  has  usually 
bounded  the  recognition  of  the  purposes 
of  art ;  they  have  been  deemed  the  far- 
thest limits  of  its  aim  ;  and  each,  on 
different  occasions,  has  been  held,  to 
be  the  great  centre  of  its  intention  or 
object.  But,  in  recognising  these,  we 
recognise  merely  qualities  secondary  to, 
or  frequently  dependant  upon,  those 
more  ultimate  relations  of  the  mind, 
which  recede  into  the  absolute  and 
final ;  and,  in  connexion  with  which, 
the  purposes  of  art  truly  find  their 
value.  **  In  cycle  and  epicycle"  the 
various  arts  move  round  the  great 
centre  of  all  to  man — his  own  merttal 
constitution.  Their  more  or  less  ex- 
tended connexion  with,  and  inherence 
in  this — the  intellection,  the  emotion. 


the  passion,  which  they  express  or 
signify,  or  of  which  they  become  sug« 
gestive,  either  in  anticipation  or  in  re- 
trospection— the  desire  or  the  enjoy- 
ment which  they  are  identified  witU« 
marks  the  individual  worth  of  each, 
and  by  the  rank  of  those  divisions  of 
sentiment,  which,  in  particular  exem- 
plifications, are  enforced  in  the  differ- 
ent 'arts  according  to  their  powers  or 
medium,  the  station  of  those  exempli, 
fications  must  be  assigned.  From  ibis 
standard  there  is  no  possibility  of  ap« 
pea}.  It  sweeps  down  all  those  for- 
tuitous partialities  and  fashions  in  re- 
spect to  art,  which  are  the  growth  of 
limited  localities,  and  of  the  mode  of  a 
day  ;  those .  particular  peculiarities* 
which  are  not  un frequently  set  up  aa  ■ 
standards  of  judgment ;  those  indivi- 
dual characteribtics,  which,  instead 
of  being  merely  regarded  as  integrant 
portions  of  the  whole  art  of  repre- 
sentative substitution,  or  imitatioDy 
as  embraced  by  painting,  have  fre- 
quently been  made  the  archetypes  of 
all  excellence.  It  embraces,  in  their 
dependant  order,  in  the  necessary  sub- 
ordination and  connexion  of  style 
with  sentiment — inseparable  as  beat 
and  light  in  the  rays  of  the  sun-— 
the  material,  the  process,  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  modes  and  prac- 
tice of  art — what  may  be  styled  its 
physiognomic  features — which,  not 
only  in  painting,  but  in  the  more 
amply  discussed  field  of  literature, 
have  been  frequently  mistaken  for  ^ 
their  legitimate  purposes,  and  upon 
which  criticism  has  more  endeavoured 
to  find  a  basement  for  its  construc- 
tions than  to  found  itself  a  science,  in 
relation  to  those  ultimate  objects,  to 
arrive  at  which  these  are  merely  the 
means — less  to  build  its  decisions  upon 
the  nature  of  man's  being,  his  desires, 
powers,  and  needs,  rather  than  upon 
certain  limited  portions  of  the  opera- 
tion of  that  being,  by  substituting 
fragments  for  the  whole,  and  adopting 
certain  models,  and  partial  purposes  as 


•  No.  CCLXXX. 

f  Such  a  limited  view  bas  frequently  been  taken  of  painting,  tbat  anj  thing  in  itself  dis- 
agreeable entttfing  into  a  picture  has  been  considered  not  to  come  under  the  purposes  vfart. 
How  or  what  could  The  Last  Svpper  really,  or  pictorially,  have  been  without  Judos  f 
M'ill  such  analogy  not  still  the  treble  pipe  of  this  sort  of  criticism  ? 
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terion  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  language  of  form  and  colour,  and  ono 
art — is  a  conclusive  answer  to  this  cri-  general  and  extended  means  of  ex- 
tical  solecism.  There  is,  however,  a  pressing  and  inculcating  thought, 
limitation  of  a  different  kind  which  has  Literature,  or  written  language,  with 
been  made,  th^^xamination  of  which  a  more  varied  capacity  of  specifying 
will  include  the  reply  to  this.  and  also  of  conveying  ideas,  but  with 
Painting  and  poetry  have  been  fre-  less  universality  or  immediate  oneness 
quentlycompared  or  paralleled.  Muta  with  nature  (its  medium  being  con- 
poesis,  et piclura  iof/uenSfhas  aissumed  ventional,  and  not  alike  aildres^od  to 
the  station  of  a  sententious  deiinition  those  of  different  times  and  countrios), 
of  both  ;  but  if  poetry  is  to  be  regard-  pursues  the  same  end.  The  parallel  he- 
ed to  consbt  in  what  even  the  mean«  twixt  poetry  and  painting,  substitutes 
est  verses  attempt  to  pursue — the  ex-  written  poetry  for  the  extent-ivc  spliert' 
pression  of  sentiment  under  the  influ-  of  all  written  knowledge — literature ; 
cnce  of  enthusiasm  or  of  imagination,  and  those  who  have  made  it  must  h.'ivo 
tho  parallel  is  altogether  defective,  experienced  the  necessity  of  not  being 
But  ifthis,  the  leghimate  distinction  of  baifled  by  difficulties  in  respect  to  its 
what  is  poetical,  is  not  to  be  regarded,  congruity.*  Instead  of  being  con- 
and  the  recurrence  of  certain  sounds,  fined  to  the  enunciation  of  tlie  poetic 
or  a  particular  measure  of  syllables,  bo  element,  painting  embraces  (to  the 
deemed  distinctive  of  written  poetry»  extent  that  its  medium  is  fitted  to  re- 
there  might  appear  to  be  some  grounds  cognise,  and  communicate  or  convey) 
for  the  comparison,  inasmuch  as  there  every  diversity  of  sentiment.  From 
may  be  measured  verse  and  recurring  the  lyric  to  the  historic,  and  from  that 
rhymes  (not  rhythm,  from  which  descending  through  various  grades  of 
these  originate,but  which  is  essentially  the  specialties  of  the  art — the  cxhibi- 
and  inheiently  part  of  verbal  poetry),  tion  of  styles  of  drawing,  effect,  and 
where  there  is  no  excited  feeling,  or  colour,  made  ultimate  objects  ;  and 
virtual  poetry.  Were  measure  and  through  a  numerous  diversity  of  tran- 
rhyme  considered  to  belong  alike  to  scriptions  of,  and  allusions  to,  the  fluc- 
the  expression  of  every  species  of  tuating  modes  of  lifo  and  individual 
emotion,  or  of  sentiment,  or  of  detail,  pursuit  ;  through  all  the  variety  of 
the  parallel  might  hold;  but  on  re-  descriptive  scenery  in  landscape,  to 
garding  poetry  to  bo  what  it  really  is  the  literal  nomination  or  repetition  of 


particidar«/«^c  of  sentiment,  which  fact,  in  tho  lowest  grade  of  visible  ex- 

io  language  is  most  frequently  express-  istcmce — painting  finds  its  subjects  and 

ed-in  measured  verse,  and  not  con-  field.     The  most  poetic,  and  the  most 

fined  to  oral  or  to  written  language,  unelevated  or  prosaic,  come  within  its 

but  likewise  extenduig  throughout  all  range.     Regarding  it  in  any  less  ex- 

the  arts,  as  one  division  or  form  in  tended  view,  what  place  can  be  as- 

which  expression  is  given  to  thought,  signed  to  the  works  of  hundreds  of 

at  the  same  time  that  it  is  recognised  names,  which,  by  no   refinement  of 

to  hold  no  connexion  with  other  states  analogy,  can  be  considered  to  belong 

of  mental  activity,  which  are  also  ex-  to  poetry  ;  and  to  those  instances  in 

pressed  in  the    different  liberal  arts  the  works  of  almost  .ill  the  greatest 

(and,  in  a  descending  scale,  in  various  painters,  wherein  tho  intention  which 

ways  in  the  mechanical  arts) — the  com-  was  pursued,  denied,  or  was  not  con- 

parison  must  at  once  be  recognised  to  sistent  with,  poetic   treatment  ?      In 

be  altogether  defective.      But  while  many  of  these,  the  dramatic  element 

painting  and  poetry  cannot  be  com.  becomes  so  strong,  that  the  poetic  has 

pared,  painting  and  literature  may  ;  no  place :  in  others,  a  narrative  mode, 

and,  by  keeping  such  a  comparison  in  rather   than  what  can    properly  be 

view,  much  misunderstanding  on  the  styled  dramatic,  predominates ;   and 

subject  maybe  avoided.  Painting  is  the  again,  historical  severity  does  not  ad- 


*  Dryden's  parallel,  annexed  to  his  translation  of  Du  Fresnoy,  might  more  properly  Im 
called  an  attempt  to  twist  or  di>tort  portions  of  the  means  or  materia)  of  painting  inti» 
compari^ion  with  portions  of  those  of  Hiffi-rent  forms  of  poetic  composition  ;  confounding  tlio 
epic,  Hramntic,  8cc  ,  in  poetry,  with  the  historic  or  any  other  class  in  painting,  which  ap- 
pears first  to  present  itself.  Thu$,  what  he  calls  position  or  grouping,  is  in  one  mass  placed 
agaioat  the  dramatic  arrangement  of  the  chorus  and  acts  of  a  tragedy — colouring,  against 
the  beauties  of  diction,  &c. 
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init  popricnl  eWvation.  Of  the  first  sight,  which  wifl  pment  thiags,  «r 
of  these,  Raphael  himself  not  iinfre-  more  properly  mental  inipmaioitf,  &- 
quently  furninlicB  exeDif^iHcatioiis.  vested  of  those  circumstances  wfaA 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  in  t)io  Life  of  S.  link  with  purposes  aside  from  tkor 
I'hilip  Benizzi,  in  the  cortile  of  the  more  important  or  Ultimate  eiMU- 
(^^hiireh  of  the  Annunsriata  at  Flo-  resting  upon  that  alone  which  is  moFt 
renee,  and  the  Communion  of  St  yaluable  in  relation  to  mind.  This  is 
Jen)mc  by  Domenichino,  may  senre  the  essence  of  painting,  and  it  ii  nccdr 
to  instance  the  second  :  while  the  less  to  say,  after  what  has  been  ob- 
historical  is  largely  exemplified  in  senred,  that  its  application  extendi  to 
Ponssin,  almost  the  only  one  among  a  very  Taricd  scale.  In  one  instOMf 
the  old  masters  who  can  bo  said  it  becomes  connected  with  abstrvt 
to  have  rendered  historical  subjects  intellection ;  in  others  it  is  limited  to 
in  a  historical  spirit,  divested  of  con-  a  mero  reproduction  of  an  impression 
ventionalitics  and  extraneous  conco-  of  sense.  Hence  that  variety  wUdt 
mitants,  cither  in  method  or  in  style,  constitutes  the  taste  of  diflTerent  pe- 
To  descend  from  these,  and  seek  poe-  riods,  and  necessarily  diversity,  or 
try  throughout  the  works  of  Gerhard  fitness  to  various  grades  of  mind:  from 
Duuw,  Nctscher,  and  Terburg,  or  in  whence,  by  some  particular  branches 
Toniors,  Jan  Steen,  and  Ostade,  might  of  the  art  gaining  the  ascendencji 
riTtainl y  bo  an  exercise  for  ingenuity,  while  no  invariable  standard  of  gmt- 
but  its  reward  would  be  scanty.  The  ncss  or  worth  has  been  recognised, 
attempt  would  be  almost  as  vain,  as  and  while  the  general  sense  (oever 
were  the  diver  to  plunge  in  search  of  wrong  if  operating  freely)  of  the  trw 
coral  into  one  oftheircountry*s  canals,  or  absolute  value  of  the  various  pro- 
They  have  it  not ;  but  they  make  no  ductions  of  painting  has  been  lost 
preten!<iuns  to  it.  These  qualities  are  sfight  of,  or  denied,  by  prejudice  or  in- 
other,  and  different,  and  consummate  dividual  preferences,  much  confusion 
iu  their  spliere ;  but,  by  the  endeavour  and  discrepancy  of  opinion  has  ori^ 
to  throw  a  faltic   illumination  over  nated. 

them,  their  just  character  is  misun-  The  supposed  oneness  of  the  objeef 
der.iitood — the  appreciation  of  their  of  painting,  or  the  language  of  form 
real  nature  or  worth  is  lost  sight  of,  and  colour,  with  that  of  the  particn- 
and  confused  notions  in  respect  to  lar  portion  of  written  language  desig- 
them  are  originated.  Hence  they  are  nated  poetry,  must  have  arisen  ftxm 
at  one  time  treatcfl  with  contemptuous  the  very  extensive  influence  of  tiie 
ilisn»^ard ;  and  at  another  with  jealous  lyric  mode  of  imitation*  in  Greece, 
]):irti.s:iii>)iip,  asserted  to  realize  the  and  its  almost  universal  adoption  in 
iji^'jlirst  excellence  in  painting.  the  early  Roman  Catholic  art  of  Italj 
Tainting,  then,  in  a  just  significa-  and  of  other  countries.  Under  this 
tiun,  U  reiterative  of  whatever  impres-  mode,  literature,  painting,  and  sculp- 
sions  may  be  conveyed  by  the  most  ture,  havo  at  particular  epochs  been 
subtle  and  cxtensivo  of  the  senses —  one  in  poetry ;  but  it  was  at  periods 
si;jrhf .  The  external  world  presents  a  which  present  these  under  a  much 
continued  tablet.  Every  visual  sen-  more  circumscribed  development  than 
s.ition  is  a  picture  ;  and  it  is  only  by  their  history  now  exhibits.  Thus  (set- 
mo  ins  of  other  senses  that  it  becomes  ting  aside  the  exemplification  of  this 
more.  Every  arrangement  of  objects  in  other  times)  for  centuries,  the  re- 
is  a  picture  to  the  eye;  of  which  there  vivcd  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture 
is  not  a  line,  or  a  colour,  or  gleam  of  in  Europe  were  poetic.  From  the 
light,  or  dimness  of  shade,  which  vir-  attempts  of  the  Greeks  of  the  middle 
tually  does  nut  at  once,  and  ever  after,  ages,  to  those  of  Chimabue,  which,  in 
oonstitiite  part  of  the  mental  relations  forms  half-human  that  never  could  have 
of  the  perceivor;  and  the  fzr/of  paint-  possessed  human  faculties,  fearful 
iiig,  in  its  proper  acceptation,  rc-im-  gropings  to  imitate  what  tlicy  render 
i)resse<!,  re-presents  them,  in  tlioir  col-  malcreatcd  and  hideous,  to  the  time  of 
ic'cted  tendency.  It  strives  to  create  the  still  cramped,  but  more  organized 
a  world  recognizable  by  the  sense  of  efforts   of  Mantegra,  and    Domenico 


*   Slit  *'  Oil  tlic  ppculiaritiea  of  thought  aii<1  ^t)li>  in  the  pii-tiire  of  (he  JLatt  Jt^dgt* 
mtnf,  liy  Alii-litiel  Anv,i'\o,"  No.  CCl.XKX, 
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rlatidaJOj  and  from  these  to  the 
imulated  power  displayed  in  Buo- 
itti>  Raphael,  and  Titian^  painting, 
10  greater  number  of  instances, 
regulated  in  its  modes  and  expres- 
\}j  poetic  forms  and  sentiments, 
s  the  poetic  element  may  have 
consiaered  general  to  alt  paint- 
-but  this,  even  before  the  period 
le  greater  names  had  been  widely 
oached  upon  ;  and  it  was  not  re- 
ed for  the  pictorial  art  of  other 
(tries  only,  to  render  sentiments 
^hich  the  enthusiasm  and  excite- 
t  of  poetry  had  no  place. 
Acr  having  thus  recognised  the 
nt  and  variety  of  the  sphere  of 
ting,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
Tt  to  another  dbtmction  or  limi- 
•n  which  has  been  made  in  respect 
s  object,  or  rather  definition  of  its 
ition.  It  has  been  cissertcd,  that 
luty  of  poetry  is  to  instruct ;  that 
ainting  to  please.  That  there  is 
itinction  in  respect  to  these  pur- 
s,  in  the  view  in  which  they  were 
ehendcd  by  those  who  have  spc- 
d  them,  may  be  admitted,  and 
irise  the  specification  itself;  at  the 
s  time  that  the  ridiculous  limits 
rhich  it  would  confine  both  arts, 
altogether  denied .  But  from  what 
been  observed  in  reference  to  their 
parison,  the  crudcness  of  this  as- 
on  must  be  fully  apparent.* 
lenee,  having  in  some  measure 
npted  to  remove  those  miscon- 
ions  in  respect  to  the  nature  and 
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purposes  of  painting  which  most  fre- 
quently present  themselves — having 
endeavoured  to  clour  the  way  for  a 
direct  path  into  the  pantheon  of  art — 
we  now  with  lowliness  approach  the 
presence  of  Raphael. 

Summarily,  then,  and  fundament- 
ally, the  works  of  Raphael  are  ethi- 
cal. They  are  the  result  of  the  ope- 
ration of  moral  sentiment ;  from  and 
under  the  influence  of  which  they  ori- 
ginated, and  upon  which  they  tend  to 
strengthen  reliance.  This  is  their 
basis.  Looking  back  upon  them  in 
connexion  with  the  history  and  cha- 
racter of  the  period  in  which  they 
were  produced,  they  become  strikingly 
detached  from  all  the  associations 
with  which  it  is  commonly  regarded ; 
not  that  the  connexion  with  these  oii- 
ginating  sources  is  not  sufficiently 
distinct— it  is  the  brilliant  distinctness 
of  that  connexion  which  constitutes 
the  peculiarity  of  their  appearance. 
At  a  time  when  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical contention  were  all-engrossing — 
when  history  would  make  man  appear 
to  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  every  dete- 
riorating influence — to  have  been  under 
the  subjection  of  selfish  power,  which 
the  ignorance  and  misrule  of  centuries 
had  rooted  too  strongly  to  be  yet 
shaken  ofl^,  his  genius  appears  through 
the  troubled  elements  of  the  time,  a 
beautiful  inspiration  of  the  never-dy- 
ing Eros  in  the  human  breast,  and  of 
the  creed  of  charity  which  he  illustra- 
ted.    The  mythic  allegory  of  Peace 


These,  with  many  other  propositiom  connected  with  art,  many  of  whicfay  to  those 
are  ataggored  by  them,  appear  to  find  no  Iwttom,  may  in  one  senae  be  of  servioe 
*onioting  the  examination  of  ita  bearinga ;  but  on  many  occaaiona  they  muat  have 
*acted  the  road,  Iwth  to  the  knowledge  of  ita  practice  and  ita  theory.  They,  how- 
,  may  be  conaidored  to  be  a  part  of  the  inveatigation  of  the  aulyect — in  the  field  of 
ting,  of  that  inductive  experiment  and  observation,  the  influence  of  which  haa  paai- 
ver  metaphysica,  politiea,  and  religion,  and  their  *'  long  traina  of  light  descending," 
a  Bcrutinictng  rigour)  which  haa  frequently  appeared  to  wrench  their  every  joint 
member  oaunder-— which  haa  introduced  into  one  and  all  of  them  pyrrhoniam  and 
tical  experiracntalism,  to  the  extent,  that  metaphysical  enquiry  haa  not  aeldom  been 
rded  to  be  worthlesa.  and  scarcely  mcntionable— polidca  have  been  embroiled-— 
religion  and  the  apirit  of  sectarianism  have  been  confounded.  Each  haa  been 
on  up  in  the  attempt  to  uncover  its  hidden  nodua,  and  ita  vivifying  spirit  sought 
a  the  dissection  of  scattered  fragments.  But  if  the  investigators  of  mental  philoso- 
have  frequently  misukon  their  aim — if  political  movement  may  oflen  be  considered 
ily  to  he  change — or  religion  and  controversy  (which  it  ought  to  subdue  and  an- 
niie)  not  seldom  api>ear  identical,  the  fiery  experiments  which  they  have  undergone 
t  have  important  results.  Wliether  or  not  there  is  to  bo  a  day  when  just  and 
nded  analogy  may  bind  togetlier,  and  gather  into  granaries,  the  hnrveat  that  ana- 
and  induction  have  been  considered  destined  to  reap  ;  there  appears  so  Cir  to  be 
inge  coming  over  the  s))irit  of  the  time.  A  disposition  towards  the  adoption  of 
letic  data  seems  to  preponderate.  Questions  in  respect  to  the  validity  of  religion 
died  away — in  mental  speciriatfcna  firit  principles  are  raoro  recogniicd— and  in 
ics,  the  tendency  seems  at  least  towards  immobilUY  ox  fvx\V>j . 
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and  Justice  having  fled  from  the  earth,  bo  discriminated  bpr  ita  greater  or  moR 

originated  in  the  very  contradiction  of  limited  degree  of  power  or  aptitude 

what  it  asserted.     Fashions,  to  use  a  to  promote  this  end.       At  its  iuti* 

light  phrase,  of  prejudice,  persecu-  gation,  "radiant  philosophy  and  star- 

tion,  and  discord,  have  "  turned  and  crowned  art,"  political  and  phjrieil 

changed  together :"  the  bipenne,  the  science,  go  forth.     In  this  the?  hue 

gladius,  and  the  rapier,  have  each  had  one  universal  aim — one  general  boad 

their  day a  trilling  enough  motive  of  union.     In  this,  without  antidps- 

at  times,  serving  to  lead  to  their  use —  ting  uninterrupted  happiness  or  pc^f«^ 
possibly  to  try  their  edge,  or  a  new  tion  on  the  one  hand,  or  being  in  dread 
shape  ;  but  into  whatever  Tartarus  it  of  their  extinction    on  the  other— 
may  descend,  the  beautiful  r»  x»X9t —  neither  considering  partial  evil  to  be 
honestum — of  man's  moral  being,  how-  universal  good — nvlthcr  being  Uto- 
ever  offuscatcd  and  obscured  it  may  plan,  Leibnitzian,  or  Utilitarian,  msj 
be  at  times,  has  accompanied,  and  bo  found  a  cause  and  end  of  exertioD, 
must  ever  accompany  his  progress  ;  that  may  be  considered  to  absorb,  or 
whether  that  is  onwards  to  a  millen-  even  to  render  necessary,  the  wan  and 
nium-liko  state  of  improved  happi-  fightings  of  intellect,  passion,  and  in- 
ness,  or  through  a  succession  of  indi-  stinct —  one  general    object,    which, 
vidual  and  profitless  experiences.  without  being  considered  to  be  gained 
Discarding    those  theories    which  or  to  be  alone  reachablo  by  any  one 
would,  in  the  first  place,  cut  asunder  path,  becomes  a    common  purpow. 
reason  from  moral  sentiment,  and  af-  which,  as  the  links  of  one  chain,  binds 
terwards  substitute  the   one  for  the  into  unity  the  separate  efforts  of  man, 
other,  or  which  would  derive  from  from  whence  result  his  individual  ea- 
limited  principles  others  that  arc  gen-  joyment  or  suffering, 
oral  (such  as  Hume's  utility  or  Man-         It  is  upon  this  ground  that  the  often 
devilte's  selfishness) — without  regard  talked  of  but  scarcely  defined  value  of 
to  such  systems,  which  invalidate  the  the  arts  is  established ;    npon  which 
distinction  betwixt  right  and  wrong  ;  they  bring  forward  that  combination 
it  must  be  contended,  that  intellectual  of  intellectual  and  moral  expression, 
and  moral  perception  are  equally  co-  or  signification,  in  connexion  with  the 
existent  portions  of  one  whole — mind,  excitement  of  emotion,  joined  to  the 
in  whatever  degree  it  may  be  evolved ;  gratification  of  sense,  which  consti- 
and  to  one  or  other  of  which  all  emo-  tutes  them  a  series  of  the  most  infla- 
tion must  be  held  to  be  related  or  sub-  ential  means  that  operate  in  sustain- 
jected.     These  two  inclusive  branches  ing  the  distinction  of  humanity, 
of  mind  become  the  first  or  original        But,  in  order  that  the  connexion  of 
categories  of  every  mental  act.    Both  the  works  of  Raphael  with  the  hu- 
carry  forward  one  ultimate  purpose,  roanizing  influence  of  moral  sentiment 
of  which  (without  reference  to  super-  may  be  fully  perceived,  the  particnlar 
mundane  or  transcendental  relation)  mode  in  which  their  bearing  is  evolved 
the  visible  scope  or  bearing  may  be  must  be  distinctly  recognised.     The 
designated    the   impulse  or    will   of  religious  sentiment,  which  may  be  dr- 
man  to  sustain  himself  in  humanity  ;  fined,  the  desire  to  find  an  objectiTC 
originating,  as  its  highest  hypostasis,  existence  for  the  intellectual  and  the 
the  endeavour  to  base  the  mind  in  per-  moral,  in  respect  to  wliich  emotion 
manency — to  find  an  immovable  foun-  may  be  brought  into  exercise,  is  the 
dation  for  the  good  and  true — to  re-  most  inclusive  and  universal  form  of 
concile  the  individual  with  the  whole,  the  operation   of  the  mind.      It   is 
or  perfection  with  the  fixed  and  per-  scarcely  denied,  in  some  degree,  to 
feet.    The  operation  of  this  impulse —  the  lowest  grade  of  faculty — to  the 
its  advancement  or  failure — the  con-  nearest  junction  of  the  rational  whh 
flict  of  Ormuz  and  Ahrimanes,  has  the  the  instinctive  animal.     It  embraces  a 
fate  of  battle  ;  but,  to  whichever  side  union  of  the  intellective  and  the  mo- 
the  balance  tends,  **  humanity's  afflict-  ral  nature  of  man,  in  combination  with 
ed  will  '*  does  not  cease  from  the  strife,  his  emotive  faculties ;  and  the  various 
Under  its  influence,  religion,  science,  degrees  of  these,  the  greater  or  the 
and  the  arts,  are  produced,  each  in  its  inferior  measure  of  reliance  which  is 
separate  essence,  including  a  multi-  placed  on  the  one  or  the  other,  di^ttin- 
tudinous  variety  of  action  or  effort ;  guishes  or  constitutes  the  characteris- 
tho  relative  importance  of  every  parti-  tics  of  the  numerous  creeds  which  have 
cular  exemplification  of  wYiv^V,  mwat  «>\<^eeeded  each  other,  and  foand  place 
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•  world.     It  b  in  coanexion  with  jecta  of  emotion.     Thetruslf-or  faith, 

[tanner  in  vhich  moral  obligation  or  love,  or  charitj,  of  tinman  feeling, 

cognised  by  Christianity,  tliat  the  becocoea  to  a  certain  extent,  or  may, 

■^  of  Raphael  mujst  be  considered,  in  one  Benee,  be  said  to  be,  the  key  to 

,  with  few  exceptions,  supplies  the  h^piness  of  existence,  both  in 

their  Eubstunlivo  combinations,  thi«  life  aod  in  a  fature.      The  cor 

constitutes  tbeir   dlstioguishiog  cordium  of  Christian  humanity  is  be- 

ent — their  vivifying  spirit.     Ha-  nevolence,  which  must  be  held  to  re- 

1  is  the  most  eminently  Christian  gulate  {eheu  I  only  to  modify)  human 
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whole  line  of  tlie  predecessors  of  Ra- 
pliael>  from  the  resuscitation  of  punt- 
ing. The  earliest  mosaics — those  at- 
tributed to  St  Luke  the  Evangelist^ 
but  the  works  of  Greeks  of  the  middle 
ages,  or  probably  oven  of  the  twelfth 
century,  by  Apolionius  or  his  asso- 
ciates— supply  the  iirst  attempts  at  the 
pictured  reference  to  it.  It  is  pccuUar, 
and  only  incident  in  a  prominent  de- 
gree to  Roman  Catholic  pahiting.  It 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  appear  in 
Greek  sculpture ;  tlie  only  important 
instances  in  wldch^  that  refer  to  tlie 
sanctity  of  the  relations  of  kindred,  are 
the  Niobe  aud  the  Laocoon,  and  in 
both  they  are  adopted  not  to  enforce 
their  value,  but  to  enhance,  or  assist 
the  expression  of  other  sentiments. 
They  are  rendered  subjective  to  the 
epic  expression  of  woe,  in  the  one  in- 
stance, and  of  mighty  suffering  in  the 
other* — the  contention  of  will  with 
fate.  In  the  Greek  poets,  the  morality 
dependant  upon  the  sacredncss  of  these 
relations  is  extensively  referred  to; 
but,  in  almost  every  noticeable  in- 
stance, it  must  be  considered  that  it  is 
fnbordinatod  to  particular  objects, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  are  seldom 
or  never  subordinate  to  this.  Their 
▼iolation  in  the  story  of  the  Iliad,  finds 
a  cause  for  the  epic  expression  of  the 
character  of  Greek  heroism.  In  the 
JEumenides  of  iCschylus,  which  is 
built  on  their  perceived  importance, 
they  are  subservient  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  gods.  Tho 
CSdipHS  of  Sophoeles  presents  their 
subjection  to  irrevocable  fate — to  the 
unquestionable  will  of  the  Stygian 
Jove. 

Throughout  tho  works  of  Raphael, 
the  character  of  the  Madonna  conti- 
nues, under  various  aspects,  to  furnish 
a  principal  exemplification  of  their  na- 
ture. From  her  personification  in  his 
beautiful  early  picture  of  the  Mar- 
riage of  the  rt>^Vi,t  to  that  of  her 
beatification,  finished  by  his  pupils,:]: 
a  diversified,  and  it  may  almost  be 
said  a  continuous,  series  of  the  ex- 


pression of  emotion,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  moral  sentiment,  is  presented—- 
from  placid  tnist  to  compassionating 
agony. 

Next  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  an- 
gelic personages  most  strongly  pre- 
sent tho  essential  features  of  his  works. 
They  are  so  moulded  in^  and  signifi- 
cative of  amenity  and  benevolence— 
so  imbued  with  open-ejrcd  boDignity, 
that  in  those  instances  wherein  they 
become  the  ministers  of  vengeance,  as 
in  the  fresco  of  the  expulsion  of  He- 
Hodorns  from  the  temple,  their  ex- 
pression almost  becomes  contorted.  It 
appears  to  be  the  assumption  of  what 
tliey  seem  physically  and  mentally  in- 
capable of  feeling  or  expressing.  In 
this  iostance,  th^  expression  is  that 
of  irritation ;  it  is  deficient  in  super- 
human power,  in  connexion  with  in- 
tellect. So,  likewise,  is  the  head,  and 
also  tlie  figure  of  the  warrior  on  horse- 
back, which  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent Uie  vision  that  drove  back  the 
intruder;  which,  in  connexion  with 
its  sulgect,  is  one  of  the  most  unfortu- 
nate of  the  productions  of  Raphael. 
As  an  angry  warrior,  who  assumes  the 
appearance  of  beiug  still  more  so  than 
he  really  is— -as  a  half- Gothic  Roman, 
clad  (but  this  belongs  to  convention, 
which  must  be  so  far  allowed  for  in  all 
the  old  masters)  in  the  mixed  mode  of 
the  decay  of  the  empire,  it  is  a  good 
figure,  but  not  ss  a  representation  of 
the  immediate  ageut  of  Doity.§  But, 
in  the  same  pictmv,  there  is  a  contrast 
to  this  failure  in  the  figures  of  tlie  fe- 
males, and  in  those  of  Pope  Julius  II. 
with  his  attendants.  In  these,  Ra- 
phael comes  upon  the  ground  to  which 
his  powers  are  adapted. 

In  the  Infant  Jesus,  much  has  been 
considered  to  have  been  expressed  that 
is  almost  incompatible  with  possibi- 
lity. But  if  the  expression  (consi- 
dering it  separately  from  its  union 
with  the  whole  sentiment  of  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  and 
Holy  Families)  may  be  regarded  to 
be  to  any  extent  distinct  from  that 


*  The  refined  criticisms  that  have  been  made  on  the  Laoeoan^  which  define  the 
measure  of  mental  suffering  that  the  father  endures  on  account  of  his  son's  being  in- 
volved in  the  like  calamity  with  hhnself,  only  attest  how  little  their  authors  felt  or  un- 
derstood the  work. 

t  At  Milan.  %  At  Rome,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican. 

^  This  figure  has  been  often  praised,  in  connexion  with  its  subject,  by  those  who  had 
learned  that  Raphael  was  great ;  but,  not  knowing  in  what  respect  he  was  great,  and 
having  a  notion  of  what  should  have  been  done  here,  had  either  faith  enough  to  believe 
it  done,  or  did  voluntary  violence  to  their  own  feelings,  and  gave  hypocritical  com- 
mendation to  what  deserves  none.' 


]  Hi/mita  to  tJit  Gods. 

I1VMN9  TO  THE  GOI>9. 
BV  ALBEOl'  I'lKE — OF  ABKAHSAB. 

No,  I.— To  Neftuhb. 

God  of  the  mighty  deep !  wherever  bow 

The  waves  beneath  tby  brazen  axles  bow— 

Wbcther  thy  aCroog  proud  steeds,  wind-wing'd  and  wild) 

Trample  the  atonn-vex'd  waters  round  them  piled. 

Swift  as  the  lightnicig-flasbeB,  that  reveal 

The  quick  gyratioDS  of  each  brazen  wheel ; 

While  round  and  under  thee,  with  hideous  roar> 

The  broad  Atlantic,  w. 

Thundering,  tike  an  Ik 

In  heaving  mountains. 

Fluctuates  endlessly  ; 

Their  glossy  sides  and 

Cureer  thy  steeds,  neij 

In  fierce  response  to  tl 

Whether  thy  coursers 

Where,  amid  storm- w 

Broad-leaved,  and  fan) 

The  pale  cold  tenants' 

Oh,  come  I  our  altars 

Smoking  with  incense 

Perhaps  thou  Icttest  now  thy  hones  roam 
Upon  some  quiet  plain :  no  wind-toss'd  foam 
Is  now  upon  their  limbs,  but  leisurely 
They  tread  with  silver  feet  the  sleeping  sea. 
Fanning  tlie  waves  with  slowly  fioating  manes 
Like  mist  in  sunlight ;   Haply,  silver  strains 
From  clamorous  trumpets  round  ihy  chariot  ring. 
And  grceu-robed  sea-gada  uiito  tliee,  their  king, 
Chant,  loud  in  praise ;  Apollo  now  doth  gazo 
With  loving  looks  upon  thee,  and  bis  rays 
Light  up  thy  steeds'  wild  eyes ;   A  pleasant  warm 
Is  felt  upon  the  sea,  whero  fierce  eoid  storm 
Has  just  been  rusliing,  and  the  noisy  winds 
That  .1-iolus  now  witbiu  their  prison  binds. 
Flying  with  misty  wings :  Perhaps,  below 
Thou  liest  in  green  caves,  where  bright  things  glow 
With  myriad  colours — many  a  monster  enmbers 
The  sand  a-iicar  lliee,  while  old  Triton  slumbers 
As  idly  us  his  n'oiit,  and  bright  eyes  peep 
Upon  thee  every  way,  as  thou  dost  sleep. 

I'erhaps  tliou  liest  ou  some  Ii 

Under  a  waving  tree,  where  luanv  a 

Sirctches  a  sunny  shore,  with  goli 

Hcap'd  up  in  many  shapes  bv  I       u  >  i 

And,  blushing  as  the  wa 

Shaking  the  sunlight  fri 

And  curl  upon  the  beac   — 

Thick-set  with  jev  "    j 

And  sea-nymphs       .  and  v  .  > 

Make  thee  sweet  ,  as 

We  hear,  of  sum        j  ,  uv 

TIlC  while  thcV  (>ttui:0  njimil 

Suuuding  1 


May  dance  upon  the  bright  and  misty  dew 

In  better  time :  all  wanton  «irs  tlutt  blew 

But  lately  over  spice-trees,  now  are  here. 

Waving  their  wing«#  all  odenr-todMii  imf 

The  bright  and  laughing  sea.     Oh,  wilt  thou  rise, 

And  come  with  them  to  our  aew  sacriQc^l 
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Bright-hair*d  ApoUo  L-»»Thoi|  who  ever  art 

A  blessing  to  the  world-«-w)iose  mighty  h«ari 

For  ever  pours  out  li>ve,  and  lights  ^nd  life : 

Thou  at  whose  glance  all  tJaings  of  earth  ar«  rib 

With  happiness — to  whom  Ia  early  spring 

Bright  flowers  rajise  up  their  head^  where'er  thfjT  eliog 

On  the  steep  mountain  side*  or  in  ^e  vale 

Are  nestled  calmlv^     Thou  at  whom  the  pale 

And  weary  earth  looks  «p»  when  winter  flees. 

With  patient  gaze :  thou  for  whom  wiBd*slripp*4  ire^ 

Put  on  fresh  leaves,  and  drink  deep  of  the  light 

That  glitters  in  thine  eye :  thou  in  whose  briigfat 

And  hottest  raya  the  eagle  flUs  his  eye 

With  quenohlMi  Are,  and  faij  far  up  on  high 

Screams  out  his  joy  to  thee :  Bf  all  tne  names 

That  thou  dost  bear-f^whetbar  Xhy  godhead  daiw 

PhoBbus  or  Sol,  or  gplden-hair'd  Apollo, 

Cynthian  or  Pythian — ^if  thou  now  dost  follow 

The  fleeing  night,  oh  bear 
Our  hynm  to  thee,  i^nd  amllingly  draw  9ear  I 

Oh  most  high  Poet  !...4hoa  whose  great  hearVs  sw^U 

Pours  itself  out  on  mountaia  and  deep  deli : 

Thou  who  dost  touch  tham  with  thy  golden  fee<^ 

And  make  them  for  a  poet'#  theme  most  meet : 

Thou  who  dost  make  the  poet's  eye  perceive 

Great  beauty  every  where— 4n  the  slow  hei^rip 

Of  the  unquiet  sea,  or  in  the  war 

Of  its  unnumber'd  waters ;  on  the  shore 

Of  pleasant  streams^  upon  the  jagged  eliff 

Of  savage  mountain^  where  the  black  clouds  drift 

Full  of  strange  lightning ;  or  upon  the  brow 

Of  silent  night,  that  solemnly  and  slow 

Comes  on  the  earth :  Oh  thou !  whose  influence 

Touches  all  things  with  beauty,  makes  each  sense 

Double  delight,  tingee  with  thine  own  heart 

Each  thing  thou  meetest— thou  who  ever  art 

Living  in  beauty — ^nay,  who  art  in  truth 

Beauty  embodied — hear,  while  all  our  youth 

With  earnest  calling  cry  I 
Answer  our  hymn,  and  come  to  us  most  high ! 

Oh  thou !  who  strikest  oft  thy  golden  lyre 
In  strange  disguise,  and  with  a  wondrous  Are 
Sweepest  its  strings  upon  the  sunny  glade. 
While  dances  to  thee  many  a  village  maid. 
Decking  her  hair  with  wilo-flowers,  or  a  wreath 
Of  thine  own  laurel,  while  reclined  beneath 
Some  ancient  oak,  with  smiles  at  thy  good  heart. 
As  though  thou  wert  of  this  our  world  a  part. 
Thou  lookest  on  them  in  the  darkening  wood. 
While  fauns  cooM  €drth|  and»  with  th«r  daneei  rudi^ 
Flit  round  amoBg  tbt  tNMi(Vs^T&«cn  ^^^ 
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Like  their 
Come  up  tl 


X" 


Tos. 

And  iby  Ij 

Our  flutes  : 

Oh,  most  high  prophet  I — thou  that  showest  men 

Deep-hiddeu  ki 

Bringest  futurii 

In  visible  shapi 

Shrouded  ia  vii 

Are  health  and 

Great  Plaguec 

Scorchiog  awa; 

Like  Bery  mist 

Like  the  sweet 

Touching  the  t 

Bright  Health 

With  dewy  fee 

And  touch  eaci 

Filling  it  with 

Out  from  the  shriToll'il  iieait,  and  oannM  tkroagh 

The  long  forsakfD  toibs  l_^h  thou,  wluw  ohm 

Is  sung  by  all>  let  ug,  toOf  iate  to  cblm 

Thy  holy  prewBce  ben  1 
Hear  us,  bright  god,  and  eerae  Ib  beaatj  hmtI 

Oil  thou,  the  lover  of  the  springing  bow ! 
Who  ever  in  the  gloomy  woodi  do*t  Uirow 
Thine  arrows  to  tbe  mark,  like  the  keen  flight 
Of  those  thine  arrows  that  with  mid-day  light 
Thou  proudly  poinlott ;  tiiou  from  whom  glim  Iwan 
A[id  lordly  lions  flee,  with  strange  wild  fean, 
And  hide  among  the  mountaiai :  thon  whose  crj 
Sounds  often  in  the  woodi,  where  whirl  and  fly 
Tiie  time-worn  leaves— when,  with  a  ataity  trail), 
Bacchus  is  en  the  hilla,  and  ob  the  plain 
The  full-arm'd  Ceres — whan  upon  tha  tea 
The  brine-gods  sound  their  honis,  aod  sMrrilj 
The  whole  earth  rings  with  pleuure — than  ^  w^ 
StilU  into  sileaoe  every  stirring  Boisa, 
With  utmost  sweetness  pealing  on  th«  hilla. 
And  in  the  echo  of  the  danciDg  ritli, 
And  o'er  the  sea,  and  on  ttie  busy  [rfain. 
And  on  the  air,  until  all  voices  wans 

Before  its  influence — 
Oh  come,  great  god,  be  ever  our  defence  I 


Was  lill'd  with  dimming  I     < 
Of  his  own  flowers  he  laici 
Breathing  deep  sighs  :  bj 
Of  long-loved  Hyacinth — "■ 
That  thou,  oh  you       Ai 
On  every  gloomy  um         ai 
Weeping  at  thy  great  b 
Thy  ever- quenchless  eye. 
Of  strange  forebodings 
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And  many  a  chant  in  many  a  fane  was  hymu*d 
Unto  the  pale-eyed  sun ;  the  Satyrs  8tay*d 
Long  time  in  the  dull  woods>  then  on  the  glade 
They  came  and  look'd  for  thee ;  and  all  in  vain 
Poor  Dian  sought  thy  loye>  and  did  complain 
For  want  of  light  and  life ; — By  all  thy  griefs 
Oh  bright  Apollo  !  hear,  and  give  relief 

To  us  who  cry  to  thee — 
Oh  come>  and  let  us  now  thy  glory  see ! 


No.  Ill To  Venus. 

Oh  Thou>  most  lovely  and  most  beautiful ! 
Whether  thy  doves  now  lovingly  do  lull 
Thy  bright  eyes  to  soft  slumbering  upon 
Some  dreamy  south  wind :  whether  thou  hast  gone 
Upon  the  heaven  now — or  if  thou  art 
Within  some  floating  cloud,  and  on  its  heart 
Pourest  rich-tinted  joy :  whether  thy  wheels 
Arc  touching  on  the  sun-forsaken  fields^ 
And  brushing  off  the  dew  from  bending  grass. 
Leaving  the  poor  green  blades  to  look,  alas ! 
With  dim  eyes  at  the  moon  (ah !  so  dost  thou 
Full  oft  quench  brightness !) — Venus !  whether  now 
Thou  passest  o'er  the  sea,  while  each  light  wing 
Of  thy  fair  doves  is  wet — while  sea-maids  bring 
Sweet  odours  for  thee  (ah  I  how  foolish  they ! 

They  have  not  felt  thy  smart !} 
They  know  not,  while  in  Ocean  caves  they  play, 

How  strong  thou  art. 

Where*erthou  art,  oh  Venus !  hear  our  song — 
Kind  goddess,  hear  I  for  unto  thee  belong 
All  pleasant  offerings  ;  bright  doves  coo  to  thee 
The  while  they  twine  their  necks  with  quiet  glee 
Among  the  morning  leaves ;  thine  are  all  sounds 
Of  pleasure  on  the  earth  ;  and  where  abounds 
Most  happiness,  for  thee  we  ever  look  ; 
Among  the  leaves,  in  dimly-lighted  nook. 
Most  often  hidcst  thou,  where  winds  may  wave 
Thy  sunny  curls,  and  cool  airs  fondly  lave 
Thy  beaming  brow,  and  ruffle  the  white  wings 
Of  thy  tired  doves ;  and  where  his  love-song  sings. 
With  lightsome  eyes,  some  little,  strange,  sweet  bird. 
With  notes  that  never  but  by  thee  are  heard — 
Ob,  in  such  scene,  most  bright,  thou  Uest  now. 

And  with  half-open  eye 
Drinkest  in  beauty — oh,  most  fair,  that  thou 
Wouldst  hear  our  cry  I 

Oh  thou,  through  whom  all  things  upon  the  earth 
Grow  brighter :  thou  for  whom  ev^  laughing  mirth 
Lengthens  his  note :  thou  whom  the  joyuus  bird 
Singeth  continuously :  whose  name  is  heard 
In  every  pleasant  sound :  at  whoso  warm  glance 
All  things  look  brighter :  for  whom  wine  doth  dance 
More  merrily  within  the  brimming  vase. 
To  meet  thy  lip :  thou  at  whose  quiet  pace 
Joy  leaps  on  faster,  with  a  louder  laugh, 
And  Sorrow  tosses  to  the  boa  his  staff. 
And  pushes  back  the  hair  from  his  dim  cyc.% 
To  look  agUQ  upgu  foT%oU«a  «\A«ft  \ 
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While  Avarice  forgets  to  count  his  gold. 

Yea,  unto  thee  his  wither*d  hand  doth  hold 

Fiird  with  that  heart- hlood :  thou,  to  whose  high  might 

All  things  are  made  to  bow. 
Come  thou  to  us,  and  turn  thy  looks  of  light 

Upon  us  now ! 

Oh  hear,  great  Goddess  I  thou  whom  all  obey  ; 

At  whose  desire  rough  Satyrs  leave  their  play. 

And  gather  wild-flowers,  decking  the  bright  hair 

Of  her  they  love,  and  oft  blackberries  bear. 

To  shame  them  at  her  eyes :  Oh  thou !  to  whom 

They  leap  in  awkward  mood,  within  the  gloom 

Of  darkening  oak-trees,  or  at  lightsome  noon 

Sing  unto  thee,  upon  their  pipes,  a  tune 

Of  wondrous  languishment :  thou  whose  great  power 

Brings  up  the  sea-maids  from  each  ocean-bower. 

With  many  an  idle  song,  to  sing  to  thee. 

And  bright  locks  flowing  half  above  the  sea. 

And  gleaming  eyes,  as  if  in  distant  caves 

They  spied  their  lovers  (so  among  the  waves 

Small  bubbles  flit,  mocking  the  kindly  sun. 

With  little,  laughing  brightness) — 
Oh  come,  and  ere  our  festival  is  done. 

Our  new  loves  bless  I 

Oh  thou,  who  once  didst  weep,  and  with  sad  tears 
Bedew  the  pitying  woods ! — by  those  great  fears 
That  haunted  thee  when  thy  Beloved  lay 
With  dark  eyes  drown'd  in  death — by  that  dull  day, 
When  poor  Adonis  fell  with  many  a  moan 
Among  the  leaves,  and  sadly  and  alone 
Breathed  out  his  spirit — oh  !  do  thou  look  on 
All  maidens  who,  for  too  great  love,  grow  wan. 
And  pity  them :  Come  to  us  when  night  brings 
Her  first  faint  stars,  and  let  us  hear  the  wings 
Of  thy  most  beauteous  and  bright-eyed  doves 
Stirring  the  breathless  air :  let  all  thy  loves 
Be  flying  round  thy  car,  with  pleasant  songs 
Moving  upon  their  lips  :  Come  I  each  maid  longs 
For  thy  fair  presence— Goddess  of  rich  love ! 

Come  on  the  odorous  air ; 
And,  as  thy  light  wheels  roll,  from  us  remove 

All  love-sick  care ! 

Lo,  we  have  many  kinds  of  incense  here 

To  offer  thee,  and  sunny  wine  and  clear. 

Fit  for  young  Bacchus :  Flowers  we  have  here  too. 

That  we  have  gathered  when  the  morning  dew 

Was  moist  upon  them  ;  myrtle  wreaths  we  bear. 

To  place  upon  thy  bright,  luxuriant  hair. 

And  shade  thy  temples  too ;  *tis  now  the  time 

Of  all  fair  beauty :  thou  who  lov*st  the  clime 

Of  our  dear  Cyprus,  where  sweet  flowers  blow 

With  honey  in  their  cups,  and  with  a  glow 

Like  thine  own  cheek,  raising  their  modest  heads 

To  be  refresh*d  with  the  transparent  beads 

Of  silver  dew,  behold*  this  April  night 

Our  altars  bum  for  thee  :  lo !  on  the  light 

We  pour  out  incense  from  each  golden  vase ; 

Oh  Goddess,  hear  our  words  1 
And  hither  turn,  with  thine  own  matchless  grace. 

Thy  white- wing'd  birds.  | 
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» 

No.  IV.— To  JDiANA. 

Most  graceful  Goddess ! — whether  noW  thou  aH 
Hunting  the  dun  deef  in  the  silent  heArt 
Of  some  old  quiet  wood>  or  on  the  side 
Of  some  high  mountain,  and,  most  eager-eyed, 
Dashing  upon  the  chase,  with  hended  bow 
And  arrow  at  the  string,  and  with  a  glow 
Of  wondrous  beauty  on  thy  cheek,  and  feet 
Like  thine  own  silver  moon— >yea,  and  as  fleet 
As  her  best  beams — and  quiyer  at  the  back 
Rattling  to  all  their  steppmgs  \  if  sotne  track 
In  distant  Thessaly  thou  foUoWest  up. 
Brushing  the  dew  from  many  a  floWer-cup 
And  quiet  ledf,  and  listening  to  the  bay 
Of  thy  good  hounds,  while  iil  the  deep  woods  they, 
Strong-limb*d  and  swift,  leap  on  with  eager  bounds. 
And  with  their  long  deep  note  each  hill  resounds. 
Making  thee  music : — Goddess,  hear  our  cry. 
And  let  us  worship  thee,  while  far  and  high 
Goes  up  thy  Brother — while  bis  light  is  mil 
Upon  the  earth ;  for,  when  the  night  winds  lull 

The  world  to  sleep,  then  to  the  lightless  sky 
Dian  must  go,  with  silver  robes  of  dew 

And  sunward  eye. 

Perhaps  thou  liest  on  some  shady  snot 

Among  the  trees,  while  frighten  d  oeasts  hear  not 

The  deep  bay  of  thy  houncus ;  but,  dropping  down 

Upon  green  grass,  and  leaves  all  sere  and  brown. 

Thou  pillowest  thy  delicate  head  upon 

Some  ancient  mossy  root,  where  wood-winds  run 

Wildly  about  thee,  and  thy  fur  nymphs  point 

Thy  death-wing*d  arrows,  or  thy  hair  anoint 

With  Lydian  odours,  and  thy  strong  hounds  lie 

Lazily  on  the  earth,  and  watch  thine  eye. 

And  watch  thine  arrows,  while  thou  hast  a  dream. 

Perchance,  in  some  deep-bosom'd  shaded  stream, 

Thou  bathest  now,  where  even  thy  brother  Sun 

Cannot  look  on  thee — where  dark  shades  and  dun 

Fall  on  the  water,  making  it  most  oool, 

Like  winds  from  the  broad  sea,  or  like  some  pool 

In  deep  dark  cavern  :  Hanging  branches  dip 

Their  locks  into  the  stream,  or  slowly  drip 

With  tear-drops  of  rich  dew :  Before  no  eyes 

But  those  of  flitting  wind-gods,  each  nymph  biea 

Into  the  deep,  cool,  running  stream,  and  there 
Thou  pillowest  thyself  upon  its  breast. 

Oh  Queen,  most  fair  I 
By  all  thine  hours  of  pleasure — when  thou  wiUt 
Upon  tall  Latmos,  moveless,  still,  and  lost 
In  boundless  pleasure,  ever  gazing  on 
Thy  bright-eyed  Youth,  whether  the  unseen  son 
Was  lighting  the  deep  sea,  or  at  mid-noon 
Careering  through  the  sky — by  every  tune 
And  voice  of  joy  that  thriird  about  the  chords 
Of  thy  deep  heart  when  thou  didst  hear  his  words 
In  that  cool  shady  grot,  where  thou  hadst  brought 
And  placed  Endymion  ;  where  fair  hands  had  taught 
All  beauty  to  shine  forth  ;  where  thy  fair  maids 
Had  brought  up  sheWs  foT  IVvcq,  iiwd  from  the  gladea 
All  soimy  flowersi  mt\i  ptedovA  ^\AXk«%  wx^  %«at% 
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Of  utmost  beauty,  pearlr  dhdenn 
Of  many  sea-gods ;  birds  were  thciv  diat  Sang 
Ever  most  awectlj ;  lirin^  waters  rang 
Their  changes  to  all  fTme,  to  soothe  tfafl  lonl 
Uf  [hj  Eadjmion ;   pleasant  hreszes  stole 
With  light  feet  throagh  the  cbtb,  that  tbej  njgftt  \im 
His  dewy  lips ; — Oh,  by  those  honfa  of  bliss 

That  thou  didst  then  enjoy,  come  (o  ta,  (kir 
And  beautiful  Diana — take  ns  now 
Under  thy  care ! 

No.  V To  Mbmtoi. 

Oh,  iringed  Messenger !  if  tbj  light  feet 

Arc  in  the  star-paved  halls  where  high  gods  mwf. 

Where  the  rich  nectar  than  dost  take  &nd  sip 

At  idly-pleasant 

Utters  rich  eloqi 

Juno  herself,  do 

And  hangs  upon 

And  aims  her  lo 

And  wise  Miner 

The  while  thou 

Thou  wing'st  th; 

Thy  pinions  lik( 

Of  air  takes  plai 

Are  over  the  brt 

His  hot  hreath  o 

Of  Araby  the  bl 

Of  crashing  norl 

Thy  winged  cou 

Or  hauglity  tern 

With  weakeii'd  age. 

And  come  to  us,  thou  young  and  mighty  Sagdt 

Thou  who  invisibly  dost  ever  stand 

Near  each  high  orator ;  and,  hand  in  hand 

With  the  gold-robed  Apollo,  touch  the  tongtla 

Of  every  poet ;  on  whom  men  have  hung 

With  strange  enchantment,  when  in  dark  disgnisa 

Thou  bast  descended  from  cloud-curtain'd  skief^ 

And  lifted  up  thy  voice,  to  teach  bold  men 

Thy  wo  rid- arousing  art :  oh  thou  I  that  when 

The  ocean  was  untrack'd,  didst  teach  them  KOd 

Great  ships  upon  it ;  thou  who  dost  extend 

hi  storm  a  calm  protection  to  the  hopes   , 

Of  the  fair  merchant ;  thou  who  on  the  slopes' 

or  Mount  Cyllene  first  madest  sound  the  lyre 

Anil  many-toned  harp  with  childish  flrei 

And  (hiiio  own  beauty  sounding  in  the  cares 

A  ^'triingc  new  tune,  unlike  the  ruder  staves 

Tliiit  I'aii  had  uttcr'd— while  each  wondering  tfyM^rff 

Came  out  from  tree  and  mountain,  and  pure  lymph' 

Of  moimtain  stream)  to  drink  each- roUinR- note 

Tliat  o'er  llio  listening  woods  did  run  and  float 

Witli  tine  clear  tone, 

Like  silver  trumpets  o'er  still  i 

Oh,  miilthkss  Artist!  thou  of  w 
Who  di(l,"t  in  ngcs, past  the  widee 
With  every  usefulness :  thou  t       i 
(Juick-witied  thieves  the 
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And  rob  bim  of  bis  sleep  for  many  a  nigbt. 

Getting  tbee  curses :  ob,  miscbievous  Sprite  1 

Tbou  Rogue-god  Mercury !  ever  glad  to  cbcat 

All  gods  and  men  ;  witb  mute  and  noiseless  feet 

Going  in  searcb  of  miscbief ;  now  to  steal 

Tbe  fiery  spear  of  Mars>  now  clog  the  wbeel 

Of  brigbt  Apollo*8  car>  tbat  it  may  crawl 

Most  slowly  upward :  thou  whom  wrestlers  cal]> 

Whether  they  strive  upon  tbe  level  green 

At  dewy  nightfall,  under  the  dim  screen 

Of  ancient  oak,  or  at  the  sacred  games 

In  fierce  contest :  tbou  whom  each  then  names 

In  half-thought  prayer^  when  the  quick  breath  is  drawn 

For  tbe  last  struggle :  tbou  whom  on  the  lawn 

Tbe  victor  praises,  making  unto  thee 

Offering  for  his  proud  honours — let  us  be 

Under  thy  care : 

Oh,  winged  messenger,  bear,  bear  our  prayer ! 

No.  VI.— To  Bacchus. 

Where  art  tbou,  Bacchus  ?  On  tbe  vine-spread  bills 
Of  some  rich  country,  where  tbe  red  wine  fills 
The  clustcr*d  grapes— staining  thy  lips  all  red 
Witb  generous  liquor — pouring  on  thy  bead 
The  odorous  wine,  and  ever  holding  up 
Unto  the  smiling  sun  thy  brimming  cup. 
And  filling  it  with  light  ?  Or  doth  thy  car. 
Under  the  blaze  of  the  far  northern  star. 
Roll  over  Thracia^s  hills,  while  all  around 
Are  shouting  Bacchanals  and  every  sound 
Of  merry  revelry,  while  distant  men 
Start  at  thy  noisings  ?  Or  in  shady  glen 
Reclinest  tbou,  beneath  green  ivy  leaves, 
And  idlest  off  tbe  day,  while  each  Faun  weaves 
Green  garlands  for  thee,  sipping  tbe  rich  bowl 
That  thou  hast  given  bim~wbile  tbe  loud  roll 
Of  thy  all-conquering  wheels  is  heard  no  more. 
And  thy  strong  tigers  have  lain  down  before 

Thy  grape-stain*d  feet  ? 

Ob,  Bacchus !  come  and  meet 
Thy  worshippers,  tbe  while,  witb  merry  lore 

Of  ancient  song,  thy  godhead  they  do  greet ! 

Ob  tbou  who  lovest  pleasure !  at  whoso  heart 

Ricb  wine  is  always  felt ;  who  hast  a  part 

In  all  air-swelling  mirth ;  who  in  tbe  dance 

Of  merry  maidens  join*st,  where  tbe  glance 

Of  brigbt  black  eyes,  or  white  and  twingling  feet 

Of  joyous  fair  ones,  doth  thy  quick  eyes  greet 

Upon  some  summer  green  :  Maker  of  joy 

To  all  care-troubled  men  I  who  dost  destroy 

Tbe  piercing  pangs  of  grief ;  for  whom  tbe  maids 

Weave  ivy  garlands,  and  in  pleasant  glades 

Hang  up  thy  image,  and  with  beaming  looks 

Go  dancing  round,  while  shepherds  witb  their  crooks 

.loin  tbe  glad  company,  and  pass  about, 

Witb  merry  laugh  and  many  a  gleesome  shout. 

Staining  with  ricb  dark  grapes  each  little  cheek 

They  most  do  love  ;  and  then,  with  sudden  freak. 

Taking  tbe  willing  band,  and  dancing  on 

About  the  green  mound  :  Ob,  tbou  merry  Son 

Of  lofty  Jove! 

Wherever  thou  dosl  rov^i 


Among  the ,  rr^     -tI    b.  c«  day 

And  let  i  thy         j  u  b       yo  i 

Where  art  thou,  Conqneror  ?  before  whom  fell 

The  joweird  kings  of  Ind,  when  the  strong  swell 

Of  thy  great  multitudes  came  on  them,  and 

Thou  hadst  thy  thyrsus  in  thy  red  right  hand. 

Shaking  it  over  them,  till  every  soul 

Grew  faint  as  with  wild  lightning ;  when  the  roll 

Of  thy  great  chariot- wheels  was  on  the  neck 

Of  many  a  conqueror ;  when  thou  didst  check 

Thy  tigers  and  thy  lynxes  at  the  shore 

Of  the  broad  ocean,  and  didst  still  the  roar. 

Pouring  a  sparkling  and  most  pleasant  wine 

Into  its  waters ;  when  the  dashing  brine 

TossM  up  new  odours,  and  a  pleasant  scent 

Upon  its  breath,  and  many  who  were  spent 

With  weary  sickness,  breathed  of  life  anew 

When  wine- inspired  breezes  on  them  blew;— 

Bacchus  I  who  bringest  all  men  to  thy  feet ! 

Wine-god !  with  brow  of  light,  and  smiles  most  tweet  t 

Make  this  our  earth 

A  sharer  in  thy  mirth- 
Let  us  rejoice  thy  wine-dew'd  hair  to  greet. 

And  chant  to  thee,  who  gaT*st  young  Joy  his  birth. 

Come  to  our  ceremony  I  lo,  we  rear 

An  altar  of  bright  turf  unto  thee  here. 

And  crown  it  with  the  vine  and  pleasant  leaf 

Of  clinging  ivy  :  Come,  and  drive  sad  Grief 

Far  from  us  I  lo,  we  pour  thy  tnrf  upon 

Full  cups  of  wine,  bidding  the  westering  snn 

Fill  the  good  air  with  odour ;  see,  a  mist 

Is  rising  from  the  sun-touch'd  wine ! — (ah !  hist  I— 

Alas !  'twas  not  his  cry !) — with  all  thy  train 

Of  laughing  Satyrs,  pouring  out  a  stnun 

Of  utmost  shrillness  on  the  noisy  pipe — 

Oh,  come ! — with  eye  and  lip  of  beanty,  ripe 

And  wondrous  rare — oh !  let  us  hear  thy  wheels 

Coming  upon  the  hills,  while  twilight  steals 

Upon  us  quietly— while  the  dark  night 

Is  hindcr'd  from  her  course  by  the  fierce  light 

Of  thy  wild  tigers*  eyes  ; — oh !  let  us  see 

The  revelry  of  thy  wild  company. 

With  all  thy  train ; 

And,  ere  night  comes  again. 
We'll  pass  o'er  many  a  hill  and  vale  with  thee» 

Raising  to  thee  a  loudly-joyous  strain. 


No.  VII To  SoMNUS. 

Oh  Thou,  the  leaden-eyedl  with  drooping  lid 
Hanging  upon  thy  sight,  and  eye  half-nid^ 
By  matted  hair :  that,  with  a  constant  train 
Of  empty  dreams,  all  shadowless  and  vain 
As  the  dim  wind,  dost  sleep  in  thy  dark  cave 
With  poppies  at  the  mouth,  which  night  winds  wave. 
Sending  their  breathing^  downward^-on  thy  be4» 
Thine  only  throne,  with  darkness  overspread^ 
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^  Itymns  lo  tJte  Clotb. 

Piercas  the  ground  each  jounj 

And  wonders  at  the  sua  ;  each 

Is  shining'  with  new  grass ;  frt 

Where  they  had  lain  encbain't 

The  birds  come  forth,  and  siDg 

Among  the  springing  leaves ; 

The  rivers  toss  their  chaios  up 

And  through  their  grassy  bulks  leapinsly  TUn 

When  thou  haft  touch'd  them ;  thoa  who  ever  art 

The  Goddess  of  all  Beauty  :  thou  whose  heart 

Is  ever  in  the  sunny  meads  and  fields  j 

To  wliom  the  laughing  earth  looks  tip  and  jielda 

Her  waving  treasures :  thou  that  in  tny  eat. 

With  winged  dragons,  when  the  morabig  star 

Sheds  bh  cold  light,  toncbest  the  morning  treef 

Until  they  spread  their  blossauiB  to  the  breete ; — 

Oh,  ponr  thy  light 

Of  truth  and  joy  npon  our  aoOli  tliis  night. 
And  grant  to  ns  all  plenty  and  good  earn  f 


Oh  thou,  the  Goddess  of  the  rtutUn^  Con  I 

Thou  to  whom  reapers  shig,  soil  on  tbe  lawn 

Pile  up  their  baskets  with  the  fidt-ear'd  wheat ; 

While  maidens  conic,  with  little  dancing  feet. 

And  bring  thee  poppieB,  wearing  thee  a  crown 

Of  simple  beauty,  bending  their  heads  down 

To  garland  thy  full  baskets  r  at  wboee  aide. 

Among  the  sheaves  of  wheat)  deth  Bseohua  lida 

With  bright  and  apsrkling  eyes,  sad  fMt  and  ffloittb 

All  ffine-slain'd  from  the  warm  and  snnny  south : 

Periinpa  one  arm  about  thy  neck  lie  twines, 

While  in  his  car  ye  ride  araong  the  vines, 

And  with  ihc  other  hand  he  gathers  up 

The  rich  full  grapes,  and  holds  the  glowing  eup 

UdIo  thy  lijis — and  then  he  throws  it  by. 

And  crowns  thee  with  bright  leaves  to  ehado  tbine  eye. 

So  it  may  gaxe  with  richer  love  and  light 

U2)on  ilia  beaming  brow ;  If  thy  swift  flight 

lie  on  some  hill 

Of  vine-hung  Thrace— oh,  come,  while  night  is  atill. 
And  greet  with  heaping  arms  onr  gladden'd  sight ! 


1.0  I  the  small  stars,  above  the  silver  if 

Come  wander 

The  thin  clou 

Of  diamonds 

With  unecen 

Lo !  a  soft  mi 

Like  silver  sh 

And  soon  the 

l.iko  pcarl-mi 

Where  ihou  s 

Lo !  We  have 

Where  incent 

And  altars  pi 

And  cars  of  c 

And  odours  fi 

Of  manj-.colo 
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Oar  silent  watch  for  thee^  sitting  before 
Thy  ready  altars,  till  to  our  lone  shore 

Thy  chariot  wheels 
Shall  come,  while  Ocean  to  the  burden  reels 
And  utters  to  the  sky  a  stifled  roar. 


LitOe  Bock,  Staie  ofArhaiua$, 
August  \5th,  18S8. 

Sia,— It  is  with  much  doubt,  and  many  misg^Tings,  I  baVe  been  induced  bj 
the  entreaties  of  some  friends  in  Boston  to  send  the  aocompanying  trifles  in 
verse  from  this  remote  corner  of  the  Union— beyond  the  MissisaippL 

I  would  fain  belieye  them  worUiy  a  place  in  your  inestimable  Alagaf  whidi 
regularly  reaches  me  heret  two  thousand  miles  from  New  York*  within  six  or 
seven  weeks  of  its  publication  in  Edinburgh,  and  is  duly  wdcomed  as  it  de. 
serves.  Should  you  Judge  them  worthy  of  publication,  accept  them  as  a  testi- 
monial of  respect  offered  by  one,  resident  in  South-western  forests*  to  him  whose 
brilliant  talents  have  endeared  him,  not  only  to  every  English,  but  to  mnlti- 
tudes  of  American  bosoms — equally  dear  as  Chiistopner  North  and  Professor 
Wilson. 

Most  respectfully.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ALBSaT  PiR. 


[These  fine  Hymns,  which  entitle  their  author  to  take  his  place  in  the  high- 
est order  of  his  country*s  poets,  reached  us  only  a  week  or  two  ago— 4hoiigh 
Mr  Pike*s  most  gratifying  letter  is  dated  so  far  back  as  last  August :  and  we 
mention  this,  that  he  may  not  suppose  such  compositions  could  have  lain  ub- 
honoured  in  our  repositories  from  autumn  to  spring.  His  packet  was  accooi- 
panied  by  a  letter — not  less  gratifying — from  Mr  Isaac  C.  Pray— dated  New 
York,  April  20th,  1839— and  we  hope  that,  before  many  weeks  have  fJapsed, 
the  friends,  though  perhaps  then  almost  as  far  distant  from  each  other  as  fron 
us,  may  accept  this,  our  brotherly  salutation,  firom  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.— 
C.  N.] 


SONHET. 
ON  THE   DEATH  OF  A   LADY. 
0>  BY  ISAAC  C.  PEAY,  JUN. 

Within  a  dell,  one  Spring,  my  boyhood  )inew 
A  silver  rill,  which  playec|  through  clustering  ranks 
Of  white-leafed  flowers  that  thickly  fringed  its  banks ; 
And  near  I  often  strayed,  entranced,  to  view 
And  watch  the  lovely  plants,  whose  blossoms  grew 
To  fullness,  as  the  day,  with  genisl  power. 
Diffused  its  sun-light  o'er  each  modest  flower. 
I  left  that  home — returned,  and  once  more  flew, 
While  Autumn  reigned,  back  to  the  cherished  place ;    . 
The  rill  was  not — nor  flower  nor  plant  was  there, 
But  earth  instead,  veiled  by  a  gloomy  air ; 
I  mourned  the  changes  on  sweet  Nature's  face  :— 
So  hast  thou  vanished,  loved  one,  and  alone 
I  weep  that  thou  with  all  thy  gifts  are  gone. 
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OUR  CHAMBBRS. 

"  Three  pair  of  stairs  norths  sir,*'  feel  ashamed  to  reyisit  them,  and  be 

said  the  treasurer's  clerk  with  a  low  weary  of  their  perambulations  loug 

bow, — "  three  rooms,  two  fire-places,  before  cock-crow, 

aud  aa  escape-door  to  the  roof.**  **  But  we  must  first  find  our  laun- 

"  Nobody  overhead  ?"  said  we.  dress,**  said  we,  stopping  short  at  the 

"  Not  a  soul,  sir  I  **  said  the  trea-  bottom  of  the  staircase  on  whose  door* 

surer*8  clerk,  repeating  the  inflection ;  post  our  own  name  was  soon  to  figure  s 

"  three  rooms,  two  fire-places,  and  an  so  we  faced  about — obtadned  her  dl- 

escape-door,  too.**  rection  at  the  nearest  porter's  lodge, 

''Enough,**  said  we;  "the  cham*    and   sallied   forth    for   Court, 

bers  are  ours— -ours  from  this  mo-     Street.     How  many  times  wo 

menti**  The  words  made  us  a  house-  had  to  ask  our  way  —  how  many 
holder  and  an  elector;  and  wo  emer-  alleys  we  threaded  —  how  many 
^ed  from  the  treasurer's  office  three  times  we  felt  our  pockets,  to  con- 
inches  the  taller  for  our  newly-acquir-  vince  ourselves  oT  the  safety  of  their 
ed  dignities.  contents — how  many  chimney-sweeps 
*****  and  coal-heavers  we  encountered  u 

**  And  now  to  find  these  chambers  passages  where  there  was  only  room 

of  our^,**  said  we  to  ourselves,  as  we  for  one  and  a  half  abreast — how  many 

stepped  out  into Aha  I  gentle  pyramids  of  oranges,  and  how  many 

reaider,  you  had  nearly  caught  us  trip-  tempers  of  ancient  Irishwomen,  wa 
ping,  but  you  are  not  going  to  find  us  discomposed  in  our  blunderings— how 
out  so  easily  as  all  that — we  intend  to  many  oeau-traps  we  trod  in — how 
be  In  our  literary,  as,  alas,  we  dread  many  times  we  devoted  the  object  of 
to  be  in  our  legal  character — un-  our  search  to  the  devil — maybe  per- 
knownl  We  are  of  a  retiring  and  chance  imagined,  but  assuredly  not 
basbfol  disposition,  and  covet  not  the  enumerated.  The  houses — the  people 
digito  monstrari  et  dicere  hie  est :  and  »>the  sights  we  saw — the  sounds  wa 
whether  it  be  Old  Square,  or  New  heard — and,  *'  horrible !  most  horri* 
Square,  or  South  Square,  or  any  other  ble  !**  the  smells  we  smelt,  the  pen  of 
square;  or  Pump  Court,  or  Fig-tree  Boz  might  perhaps  describe — to  our 
Court,  or  Churchyard  Court,  or  any  own  the  attempt  would  be  hopdesa. 
other  court  of  an  equally  cheerful  We  had  nearly  given  up  the  quest  in 
and  prepossessing  appellation,  in  despair,  when  fortune  pointed  out  to 
which  we  have  taken  un  our  **  local  us  the  good-natured  face  of  a  semi- 
habitation,**  we  mean  to  leave  to  your  subterraneous  green-grocer  in  a  small 
ingenuity  to  discover  ;  supposing,  way,  earnestly  engaged  in  chafiering 
of  course,  that  you  think  it  worth  your  for  his  last  cabbage  with  an  old  wo- 
whilo  to  exert  it  in  the  enquiry.  For  man,  who  looked  as  if  she  could  not 
the  smaller  inns,  indeed  (for  we  will  by  any  possibinty  live  long  enough  to 
own  this  much,  that  we  dwell  among  eat  it.  However,  the  bargain  was 
the  aristocracy  of  the  law),  we  en-  struck — the  stock  was  cleared — tha 
tertain  horror  not  unmingled  with  crone  hobbled  off  with  her  prize,  and 
pity — miserable,  broken-down,  do-  the  vender  of  vegetables  had  time  for 
cayed,  shabby-genteel  looking  places  philanthropy.  Kind  soul!  butforhia 
they  are — masses  of  superannuated  aid  our  laundress  had  never  greeted 

briclA  and  mortar — full  of  untenanted    our  enquiring  eyes,  and  Court 

rooms  and  broken  windows — silent  remained  as  undiscoverable   as   tha 

and  sad — once  the  flourishing  and  fa-  longitude. 

voured  childi^n  of  the  larger  societies  As  we  entered,  the  door  of  which 

—now  neglected  and  disinherited  out-  we  wore  in  search  opened,  and  tha 

casts-— cut  off  with  a  shilling  by  their  visage  of  a  female  well-stricken  in 

unnatnral  parents.     We  seem  to  grow  years  presented  itself,  just  in  time  to 

moiddy  as  we  pass  through  them —  save  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 

they  startle  us  in  the  heart  of  London  from  the  astonishment  of  a  double 

with  the  echo  of  oar  own  footsteps,  knock.     She  was  evidently  in  search 

The  very  ghosts  of  old  times  most  of  something,  and  we  were  not  loof 
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ia  discovering  the  object  of  her  anxiety,  which  may  be  conceived,  by  a  vigoroos 
in  the  form  of  a  juvenile  truant,  who  exertion  of  the  imagination,  to  bate 
was  seated  by  the  side  of  the  kennel  boasted,  at  some  long>-past  period, 
at  the  further  extremity  of  the  court,  some  faint  pretensions  to  a  shape- 
surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  admiring  con-  hands  of  horrid  hue — «*  foreheads  fil- 
temporaries,  and  busily  engaged,  as  lainous  low,"  and  faces  on  which  dirt, 
the  facetious  Thomas  Hood  has  it,  and  snuiR^^,  and  gin,  have  set  their  moit 
**  a-playing  at  making  little  dirt  pies."  indelible  signs — may  be  pronooneed 
Happy  innocent!  little  did  he  know  themost  general  characteristics  of  the 
the  service  we  then  rendered  him  I  tribe ; — and  when  we  aay  that  Bfn 
The  storm  was  rapidly  gathering — an-  Popkins  possessed  them  all,  with  the 
other  moment,  and  terrible  would  have  slight  addition,  or  rather  Tariation,  of 
been  its  burst ! — the  eye  was  already  havingbut  one  solitary  organ  of  visioo, 
kindling,  the  right  hand  working  con-  we  feel  confident  that  she  is  staadiDg 
vulsively,  the  lip  half  unclosed —  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  reader 
**  Fr&y,*'  said  we,  in  our  most  in-  exactly  as  she  appears  at  this  momeat 
sinuating  tone,  *'  does  a  Mrs  Mary  to  put  our  chambers  "  to  rights,*'  in 
Popkins  live  here  ?  **  blissful  unconsciousness  of  the  immor- 
The  hand  unclenched — the  gathered  tality  to  which  our  pen  ia  even  bow 
lightning  postponed  its  flash  sine  die  consigning  her. 

^the  figure,  drawn  up  to  its  full  alti-  Ten,  twenty,  thirty,   forty,  fifty, 

tude,  sank  down  into  a  half-inquisitive,  sixty  steps!  Mercy  on  us!  here  we 
half- reverential  courtesy.  arc  at  last.  These  old  women  are 
"  If  you  please,  sir,  /  am  Mrs  Pop-  truly  astonishing  creatures.  Here  are 
kins,**  said  the  matron.  we,  on  the  topmost  landing- plaee,  with 
Now,  we  never  yet  could  understand  but  a  light  load  of  years  on  our  back, 
how,  in  such  cases,  it  matters  one  pin's  puffing  and  blowing  like  a  stranded 
head  whether  we  please  or  not.  We  grampus ;  and  there  standa  Mrs  Pop- 
did  not,  as  it  happened,  feel  the  slight-  kins,  who  might  well  be  taken  for 
est  gratification  at  the  intelligence ;  but  Methuse]ah*s  eldest  daughter,  aa  com- 
the  woman  was  Mrs  Mary  Popkins  for  posed  as  if  she  had  not  stirred  t  foot 
all  that,  and  we  had  nothing  left  for  for  these  three  months, 
it  but  to  explain  the  object  of  our  ''  So  these  are  our  chambers^  are 
visit,  and  to  request  an  immediate  in-  they  ?'*  said  we,  as  we  entered  a  to- 
spection  of  our  future  domicile.  lerably  large  room  with  three  win- 
It  was  our  first  introduction  to  that  dows,  and  a  very  time-honoured  aod 
peculiar  race  of  females,  who  call  time-worn  marble  chimneypiece. 
themselves  laundresses  on  a  very  an-  "  Yes,  if  you  please,  sir,'*  said  Bfrs 
cient  and  classical  principle  of  nomen-  Popkins — "  this  is  the  sitting-room, 
olature ;   because,  as  the  experience  and  this  is  the  bedroom,  and  this  b 

of  ages  has  at  length  most  clearly  de-    the" 

cided,  they  never  do  by  any  chance  *'  Just  so,"  said  we,  interrupting  the 

wash  any  thing.     We  were  accord-  catalogue ;  *'  and  pray,  Mrs  ropkins, 

ingly  rather  curious  iii  our  examina-  what  may  this  be  ?*' 

tion  of  the  outward  appekrance  of  the  ''  If  you  please,  sir,**  replied  onr 

specimen  which  preceded  us  to  our  laundress,  pointing  to  a  recess  about 

cnambers  ;  and  the  result  of  the  scru-  two  feet  square,  with  a  board  across 

tiny  was  at  least  so  far  satisfactory,  the  front — <'  If  you  please,  sir,  that  is 

that  we  have  never,  since  that  day,  the  coal-cellar.* 

been  mistaken  in  pronouncing  sen-  "  The  devil  it  is!**   said  we,  ear 

tence  of  laundress  or  no  laundress  upon  teeth  literally  chattering  at  the  intelli- 

any  g^ven  woman.     A  pair  of  stuff  gence. 

boots,  unlaced — a  dirty  handkerchief,  Our  astonishment  was  too  evident 

thrown  shawl-wise  over  the  shoulders  to  escape  the  notice  even  of  Mrs  Pop- 

(we  have  rarely  set  eyes  upon  a  laun-  kins*  single  eye. 

dress  in  a  cloak}— a  dull-patterned  and  '<  If  I  might  make  so  bold,  sir,** 

duU-  coloured  gown,  with  an  extensive  said  she,  with  a  low  courtesy  to  palliate 

hiatus  behind,  affording  perspective  her  audacity,  **  I  should  say  you  had 

glimpses  of  various  garments  of  un-  never  lived  in  chamben  beforet  >hr.*' 

nenuonable  names  and  ineffable  din-  "  Never,"  said  we ;  not  fMnm,  at 

ginees — a   bonnet,    generally  black,  the  moment,  very  muoh  dd^tM  at 
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the  idea  of  doing  bo  now  for  the  first  pathy  overpowering.  Old  ladies  of 
time.  A  gleam  of  satisfaction  shot  seventy-two  turn  up  the  whites  of  their 
across  the  countenance  of  Mrs  Mary  eyes,  and  express  their  decided  con- 
Popkins  as  we  pronounced  the  word  vlction  that  we  must  be  '^  dismal  be- 
<*  never/'  the  meaning  of  which,  new  yond  every  tiling."  Facetious  fathen 
as  it  was  to  us,  we  could  not  for  an  of  families  perpetrate  most  self-satis- 
instant  mistake.  Mrs  Popkins  had  factory  witticisms  about  blue  devilfj 
caught  a  greenhorn — and  visions  of  bedposts^  garters^  and  coroners'  in- 
candle-ends,  ounces  of  butter,  frag-  quests.  The  moustachioed  and  ^'  Im- 
mentary  loaves,  lumps  of  coal,  and  perial"-led  loungers  of  Regent  Street 
unlocked  cupboards,  were  floating  in  are  of  opinion  that  it  must  be  <'  dey- 
rich- profusion  across  her  lively  ima-  vilish  slow.**  The  nice^  delightful^ 
gination.  We  may  live,  thought  we^  talented  young  men,  who  hold  an  uiu 
to  disappoint  you  yet,  old  dame — we  disputed  pre-eminence  in  quadrillflu 
had  not  a  scout  for  four  years  at  Ox-  and  small  talk,  are  unalterably  con- 
ford  without  learning  a  trick  or  two.  vinccd  that  we  must  find  it  a  ''  tre- 
*'  Well,  Mrs  Popkins,**  said  we  mendous  bore  :**  and  the  nice  yountf 
aloud,  "  we  shall  send  in  our  furni-  ladies,  who  delight  in  the  aforesaul 
ture  to-night,  and  we  shall  sleep  here  nice  young  men,  are  perfectly  unable 
to-morrow.*'  to  conceive  how  we  can  possibly  en- 
**  Bless  my  heart,  sir,"  said  Mrs  dure  such  a  melancholy,  hermit-like 
Popkins,  "  begging  your  pardon  for  state  of  existence.  We  have  given 
the  expression,  I  shall  hardly  have  up  the  unprofitable  labour  of  opposini^ 
time  to  get  the  chambers  thoroughly  our  own  judgment  to  so  universal  an 
cleaned  out.'*  As,  however,  we  thought  opinion;  firstly,  because  we  never 
that  whether  Mrs  Popkins  had  time  found  any  body  to  allow  that  we  oor- 
or  not,  the  chambers  stood  a  very  poor  selves  could  know  any  thing  at  all 
chance  of  undergoing  such  an  unwont-  about  the  matter  ;  and  secondly,  be- 


ed  operation,  we  refused  to  alter  our  cause  we  abominate  arguments  :• 

resolution — possessed  ourselves  of  the  we  leave  the  world  to  *'  write  us  down** 

keys — and  strolled  off  to  our  club,  to  as  miserable  as  it  pleases,  without 

read  the   Tiniest  discuss    chops  and  caring  to  plead  "  not  guilty**  to  the  in- 

corn-laws,  yawn,  put  our  hands  in  our  dictment. 

breeches- pockets,  and  stare  out  of  the  We  are,  to  speak  the  truth,  lovers 
bow-window.  of  solitude,  though  far  from  beinff 
**••••  haters  of  society.  We  can  laugh wi£ 
We  have  ever,  till  lately,  been  ac-  the  loudest,  and  crowd  it  with  the  most 
customed  to  entertain  a  reasonably  fashionable.  We  can  dance  with  the 
good  opinion  of  our  own  capacities;  daughter — discuss  fashions  and  scan- 
but,  alas  I  we  have  almost  begun  to  dal  with  mamma — dilate  upon  hones 
fear  that  we  must  be  possessed  of  an  and  tailors  with  the  brother  (or  rather 
obtuseness  of  perception  far  beyond  we  are  a  good  listener  on  such  sub- 
that  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  jects,  which,  as  it  serves  both  to  cover 
dullards;  for  we  are  utterly  unable  to  ignorance  and -flatter  vanity,  is  far 
discover  the  truth  of  an  opinion  which  more  agreeable  to  both  parties)  -.- 
appears  to  be  entertained  by  every  debate  politics  with  papa — and  play  ft 
man,  woman,  and  child  of  our  ac-  rubber,  if  need  be,  with  any  old  gran^ 
quaintance,  and  which  has  been  un-  dam  in  the  three  kingdoms.  We  will 
ceasingly  drummed  into  our  ears  from  even  confess  to  a  kindly  and  affeo- 
the  very  moment  of  our  taking  pos-  tionate  regard  for  an  occasional  ffood 
session  to  the  present.  For  the  life  dinner,  despite  of  the  dictum  whioh 
and  soul  of  us,  we  cannot  find  out  that  we  found  the  other  morning  in  Mon- 
wo  are  dull  and  miserable ;  but  every  taigne,  that  '*  the  young  man  who  pre- 
body  affirms  that  we  must  be  so,  and  tends  to  a  palate  for  wine  or  sauceib 
*'  what  every  body  says  must  be  true,**  ought  to  be  whipped  ;'*  for,  much  as 
is  an  axiom  old  enough  to  have  grown  we  reverence  the  old  Gascon  in  a  ge- 
by  thb  time  *'  something  musty.**  ncral  way,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves 
That  the  world,  however  (uncom-  to  believe  that  we  deserve  to  under- 
mon  as  the  case  may  be),  is  sincere  in  take  a  pilgrimage  at  the  cart's  tail  for 
its  opinion,  we  cannot  for  an  instant  so  amiable  and  social  a  weakness, 
permit  onraelves  to  doubt.  The  pity  We  have  no  objection,  we  said,  to  A 
we  meet  witii  is  astonishing;  the  sym^  dinner:  but  still  more  to  our  liking 
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is  what  our  continental  neighbours  call 
a  *' petit  souper*** — the  ''ohampagne- 
and-a-chicken**  style  of  thing,  of 
which  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague 
writes  with  such  gout ; — the  twctes 
ctBTUBque  Deum  —  the  happy  hours 
of  mirth  and  Miltons,  song  and  Siller^> 
laughter  and  lobster-salad»  which  m 

our  Oxford  days Bah!  we  shall 

be  taken  for  reg^ar  roysterers^  and 
Heaven  knows  that«now-a-days  at  any 
rate«  we  are  innocent  of  the  charge. 
«*  We  are  not  now  as  we  were  then*'— 
but  our  memory  played  us  a  slippery 
tricky  and  we  were  for  the  moment 
once  more  in  our  old  rooms  in  the  big 
quadrangle  of -— College.  Butnowy 
our  organ  of  gregariousness,  or  what- 
ever the  bump  is  called^  develops  it- 
self  only  by  fits  and  starts,  prominent 
for  a  week,  and  impalpable  for  a  twelve- 
month.    We  have  learned  to  grow 
careless  of  society  without  degenerat- 
ing into  an  absolute  Timon,  and  to 
love    solitude   without   becoming    a 
thick-and-thin  cUsciple  of  Zimmerman. 
Dull  ? — how  should  we  be  dull  ?— 
What  I  with  our  fire  blazing,  and  our 
lamp  trimmed — our  kettle  singing  on 
the  hob,  three  good  cups  of  Twining*s 
best  brewing  at  our  elbow,  and  the 
last  number  of   Blackwood  in   our 
hand?     We  envy  not  the  man  who 
would  feel  mopish  in  such  society. 
Do  us  the  favour  to  cast  your  eyes 
round  our  room,  too — find  you  there 
any  lack  of  companions  ?     Mark  yon 
phalanx  of  bards  posted  in  that  left- 
hand  comer — yon  corps  of  classics  to 
the  right — that  close  and  compact  bat- 
talion of  historians  in  tho  centre  ; — 
observe,  too,  yon  little  band,  the  che- 
rished "Immortals**  of  our  literary 
host— wise  Bacon,  and  quaint  old  Bur< 
ton,  and  eloquent  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
the  fascinating  Michael  de  Montaigne, 
and  the  incorrigible  side-shaker  Ra- 
belais ;   Sterne,  variable  as  an  April 
day — like  it,  too,  delightful  in  every 
change — and  dear  old  Charles  Lambe, 
with  his  merriment,  and  his  wisdom, 
and  his  kind-heartedness !    Dull,  in- 
deed!— Mercy  upon  us!  what  shall 
we  hear  of  next !     Listen,  ye  whose 
happiness  lies  in  a  perpetual  squeeze, 
to  the  words  of  him  who  stands  fore- 
most in  that  bright  array — "  For  a 
crowd  is  not  company — and  faces  are 
but  a  gallery  of  pictures — and  talk  ia 
but  a  tinkling  cymbal  in  which  there 
b  DO  love.*' 
Bat  ire  are  penreno  \wb|SB\  vad, 


little  as  we  care  about  socie^  whea 
left  to  ourselves,  we  would  not  for 
worlds  be  positively  debarred  firom  it. 
We  are  independent  Britons,  and  hits 
compulsion; — in  two  words  (wkieb, 
by  the  way,  generally  means  about  i 
dozen),  we  are  waxing  old-bachelor- 
ish — somewhat  selfish  if  you  will  bare 
it  so — and  we  like  our  own  way— and 
that*s  the  reason  wo  took  our  diam- 
hers.  Somewhere  or  other — we  thiak 
in  tho  pages  of"  Maga  the  Qne^y** 
— but  we  have  a  sad  head,  and  cannot 
be  positive — we  remember  to  hare 
read  a  song,  written  after  our  own 
heart,  by  a  minstrel  who  most  have 
lived  in  chambers,  with  such  a  hearty 
spirit  did  he  sing  of  his  own  happiness. 
The  burden  of  his  strain  has  been 
many  a  time  on  our  lips  in  oar  most 
particularly  easy  moments*  and  from 
our  innoost  heart  have  we  echoed  the 
wish— 

**  Oh  1  that  iLaisar  or  king  the  peace  could 

find 
Of  four  Btooo  walls,  and  a  cheerftd  mind!'* 

But  happy  as  we  are  ooraelvee,  we 
very  much  fear  that  we  must  be  i 
positive  nuisance  to  our  inferior  and 
opposite  neighbours ;  for  we  are  of  a 
most  unquiet  temperament,  and  have 
in  us  the  very  spirit  of  unrest.    Some- 
times we  pace  our  narrow  domains, 
like  a  "  perturbed  spirit,**  for  a  whole 
evening  through ;  sometimes  we  sing ; 
sometimes  we  read  aloud,  partly  be- 
cause we  think  we  remember  the  bet- 
ter for  it,  and  partly — out  with  it, 
vanity ! — because  we  have  a  notioo 
that  our  reading  is  not  to  be  sneezed 
at ;   very,  very  seldom  are  we  per- 
fectly quiet.     We  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that,  in  the  private  jodgtnent 
of  Mrs  Popkins,  we  are  irren^diably 
insane.     We  know  no  richer  treat 
than  to  note  the  look  of  mingled  won- 
der, compassion,   and    apprehension 
with  which  she  regards  us,  whenever 
she  happens  to  catch  us  in  what  we 
overheard  her  one  morning  denomi- 
nate, "  our  tantrums  ** — to  obeerve 
with  what  care  she  lays  our  breakfast 
knife  at  the  farther  end  of  the  table* 
that  she  may  escape  before  we  clutch 
it.    We  cannot  even  take  up  tihe  poker 
to  stir  the  fire  in  her  preaeneei  wilhool 
calling  up  to  her  timorous  ioiaginatkNi 
all  the  fearful  stories  of  shattered  •kiDi 
and  scattered  brains  which  fill  IIm 
pages  of  the  Newgate  C«lendar»  ami 
i&ake  1^  the  ttodenta  of  (ke  Tenile 
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"Register.  The  very  slam  (Johnson 
pronounces  the  word  low — but  we 
ean't  help  it — will  he  find  us  one  more 
expressive  ?) — the  very  slam  of  the 
door^  as  she  leaves  us  for  the  mornings 
bespeaks  a  thanksgiving  for  her  tem- 
porary escape.  Her  whole  life  is 
nothing  but  a  series  of  unexpected 
relieves. 

We  are,  tooj  to  our  shame  be  it 
8poken>  sadly  given  to  what  Scott 
calls  ''bedgown  and  slipper  tricks^** 
We  love>  when  we  settle  ourselves  for 
the  evening*  to  kick  our  boots  to  one 
end  of  the  room,  and  fling  our  coat  to 
the  other;  to  envelope  ourselves  in 
our  "  robe  de  matin  ;*'  thrust  our 
ireary  toes  into  the  last  new  pair  of 
slippers  wrought  for  our  especial 
wearing  by  —  never  mind  whom  ; 
wheel  our  easy  chair  full  in  front  of 
the  fire ;  set  our  feet  each  upon  its 
peculiar  hob  ;  fold  our  arms*  and  re- 
sign ourselves  to  all  the  luxuries  of  a 
brown  study.  Most  devoted  lovers 
are  we  of  that  dabbling  with  visionary 
bricks  and  mortar*  called  "  castle* 
building** — a  very  Alnaschar  in  cham- 
bers ;  and*  to  enjoy  it  in  its  full  per- 
fection* we  know  no  better  recipe  than 
that  which  we  have  just  written. 
Many  an  evening  hoUl*  do  we  thus 
while  away — and,  alas  !  not  a  few 
morning  ones  into  the  bargain.  It  is 
a  sort  of  intellectual  intoxication  from 
which  we  recover  with  a  sigh*  but* 
thank  Heaven  !  without  a  headache. 

We  recollect  reading  somewhere* 
in  somebody's  reminiscences  of  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley,  of  tho  extreme  delight 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  expatiate* 
while  yet  a  sojourner  on  the  shores  of 
the  classic  Isis,  on  the  comforts  of 
what  is  called*  in  the  language  of  the 
"  gens  togata,"  an  "  oak  ;*'  that  is — 
in  order  that  wo  may  not  be  unintel- 
ligible to  the  unacademic  public — a 
thick,  strong  outer  door,  universally 
painted  black,  and  nngarnished  either 
with  handle  or  knocker*  against  which* 
when  closed,  the  most  beloved  friend 
and  the  most  detested  dun  may  alike 
kici{,  thump,  and  anathematize  in  vain. 
Truly  it  was  a  blessing,  even  in  those 
days  when  we  were  much  less  given 
to  trimming  tho  solitary  lamp  and 
wasting  the  midnight  oil  than  we  now 
arc  ;  when  we  dwelt  among  those  of 
our  own  years  and  our  own  tastes — . 
men  of  our  own  souls,  now  widely 
parted  from  us  by  time  and  space* 
which  obstinately  refuse  to  be  annihi- 


lated* even  by  the  balloons  and  rail- 
roads of  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
now — now  that  we  are  in  London* 
where  the  whole  end  and  scope  of 
human  existence  is  to  make  every 
thing  out  of  every  body — whcro^each 
man's  hand  is  against  his  neighbour's 
pocket*  and  each  man*s  tongue  crieth 
"give,  give***  as  unceasingly  as  the 
two  daughters  of  the  horse-leech— 
now  it  is*  indeed*  inestimable.  Cheap 
tailors*  and  manufacturers  of  improved 
steel  pens*  with  polysyllabic  names^ 
may  indeed  cram  our  letter-box  with 
puffs  and  circulars*  but  they  neither 
grieve  our  eyes  nor  vex  our  heart. 
Furniture-brokers*  men  of  lounging 
chairs  and  library  tables,  and  they  of 
"  Israel's  scattered  race*'*  whose  traffic 
lies  in  decayed  habiliments*  ascend 
our  stairs  but  to  tramp  down  again  un- 

{)rofited;  and  economical  tea-dealers 
eave  theur  cards  in  vain. 

There  is  a  thorough  independence 
in  this  mode  of  life  which  we  prize 
beyond  measure  ;  —  no  gossigping 
neighbours  to  watch  our  out-goings 
and  in-comings— >to  number  our  down- 
sittings  and  up-risings; — no  code  of 
domestic  law  save  our  own  good  will 
and  pleasure — a  most  un-Medic-and- 
Persian  legislator; — no  chidings  for 
coffee  grown  cold,  and  legs  of  mutton 
done  to  rags.  Do  we  chance  to  feel 
convivially  disposed,  and  let  the  stars 
**  begin  to  pale  their  ineffectual  fires** 
before  we  turn  our  thoughts  bed-ward? 
There  is  no  drowsy  domestic  kept  up 
to  grumble  at  our  long-protracted 
absence.  Are  we,  as  saith  tho  bard 
of  the  Seasons*  "  falsely  luxurious/* 
and  indulge  in  a  more  than  usually 
extended  snooze  ?  There  are  no  house- 
hold arrangements  to  be  interrupted 
by  our  somnolence.  We  have  none 
but  tho  *'  blessed  sun  himself*'  to  re- 
buke us*  and  he  does  it  with  such 
warmth*  and  yet  with  such  gentleness, 
that  we  are  always  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  our  own  laziness*  and  register  a 
most  serious  resolution  to  "  reform  it 
altogether."  But  alas !  man  is  weak, 
and  bed  is  pleasant ;  "  a  little  more 
sleep  and  a  little  more  slumber "  has 
been  the  cry  of  other  voices  besides 
that  of  the  hero  of  "  the  sluggard  ;*' 
tho  very  Druid,  from  whose  animated 
appeal  to  early  rising  we  have  Just 
quoted*  was  wont  to  let  the  nooo- 
day  beam  surprise  him  between  the 
sheets. 

There  is  a  stillness*  too*  about  us 
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18  what  our  continental  neighbours  call  little  as  we  care  about  society  whca 

a '*  petit  souper»** — the  <<  champagne-  left  to  ourselves^  we  would  not  for 

and-a-chicken**    style    of  thing,    of  worlds  be  positively  debarred  firom  it 

which  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  We  are  independent  Britons^  and  bate 


1 


writes  with  such  gout ; — the  iioctes 
ctBfUBgue  Detim  —  the  happy  hours 
of  mirth  and  Miltons^  song  and  Sillery, 
laughter  and  lobster-salad*  which  in 
Oxford  days Bah  I  we  shall 


our 


be  taken  for  regular  roysterers>  and 
Heaven  knows  that>now-a-days  at  any 

rate,  we  are  innocent  of  the  charge.  *  « ^ 

^  We  are  not  now  as  we  were  then**—  — but  we  have  a  sad  Itead,  and  cannot 

but  our  memory  played  us  a  slippery  be  positive — we  remember  to  hare 


compulsion; — in  two  words  (wkicb, 
by  the  way*  generally  means  about  i 
dozen),  we  are  waxing  old-bachelor- 
ish — somewhat  selfish  if  you  will  have 
it  so — and  we  like  our  own  way— and 
that*s  the  reason  we  took  our  cham- 
bers. Somewhere  or  other — we  think 
in  the  pages  of  **  Maga  the  Qoeenlj** 


tricky  and  we  were  for  the  moment 
once  more  in  our  old  rooms  in  the  big 

quadrangle  of College.  But  now, 

our  organ  of  gregariousness,  or  what- 
ever the  bump  is  called,  develops  it- 
self  only  by  fits  and  starts,  prominent 
for  aweek,  and  impalpable  for  a  twelve- 
month. We  have  learned  to  grow 
careless  of  society  without  degenerat- 
ing into  an  absolute  Timon,  and  to 
love  solitude  without  becoming  a 
thick-and-thin  disciple  of  Zimmerman. 

Dull  ? — how  should  we  be  dull  ?— 
What !  with  our  fire  blazing,  and  our 
lamp  trimmed — our  kettle  singing  on 
the  hob,  three  good  cups  of  Twining*s 
best  brewing  at  our  elbow,  and  the 
last  number  of  Blackwood  in  our 
hand?  We  envy  not  the  man  who 
would  feel  mopbh  in  such  society. 
Do  us  the  favour  to  cast  your  eyes 
round  our  room,  too — find  you  there 
any  lack  of  companions  ?  Mark  yon 
phalaox  of  bards  posted  in  that  left- 
hand  comer — yon  corps  of  classics  to 
the  right — that  close  and  compact  bat- 
talion of  historians  in  the  centre  ; — 
observe,  too,  yon  little  band,  the  che- 
rished '<  Immortals  **  of  our  literary 
host — wise  Bacon,  and  quaint  old  Bur- 
ton,  and  eloquent  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
the  fascinating  Michael  de  Montaigne, 
and  the  incorrigible  side-shaker  Ra- 
belais ;  Sterne,  variable  as  an  April 
day — like  it,  too,  delightful  in  every 
change — and  dear  old  Charles  Lambe, 
with  his  merriment,  and  his  wisdom, 
and  his  kind-heartedness !  Dull,  in- 
deed!— Mercy  upon  us!  what  shall 
we  hear  of  next !  Listen,  ye  whose 
happiness  lies  in  a  perpetual  squeeze, 
to  the  words  of  him  who  stands  fore- 
most in  that  bright  array — **  For  a 
crowd  is  not  company — and  faces  are 
but  a  gallery  of  pictures — and  talk  is 
but  a  tinkling  cymbal  in  which  there 
b  no  love.*' 

Bat  ire  are  perrerse  \m\iis«\  vid, 


reaa  a  song,  written  after  oar  own 
heart,  by  a  minstrel  who  most  have 
lived  in  chambers,  with  such  a  hearty 
spirit  did  he  sing  of  his  own  happiness. 
The  burden  of  his  strain  has  been 
many  a  time  on  our  lips  in  oar  most 
particularly  easy  moments,  and  from 
our  inmost  heart  have  we  echoed  the 
wish— 

**  Oh  1  that  kaisar  or  king  the  peaee  could 

find 
Of  four  stone  walls,  and  a  cheerfol  mindl'* 

But  happy  as  we  are  ourselvesy  we 
very  much  fear  that  we  must  be  a 
positive  nuisance  to  our  inferior  and 
opposite  neighbours ;  for  we  are  of  s 
most  unquiet  temperament,  and  have 
in  us  the  very  spirit  of  unrest.  Some- 
times we  pace  our  narrow  domains, 
like  a  <<  perturbed  spirit,**  for  a  whole 
evening  through ;  sometimes  we  sing ; 
sometimes  we  read  aloud,  partly  bo- 
cause  we  think  we  remember  the  bet- 
ter for  it,  and  partly — out  with  it, 
vanity ! — because  we  have  a  notion 
that  our  reading  b  not  to  be  sneezed 
at ;  very,  very  seldom  are  we  per- 
fectly quiet.  We  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that,  in  the  private  judgment 
of  Mrs  Popkins,  we  are  irremediably 
insane.  We  know  no  richer  treat 
than  to  note  the  look  of  mingled  won- 
der, compassion,  and  appr^ension 
with  which  she  regards  us,  whenever 
she  happens  to  catch  us  in  what  we 
overheard  her  one  morning  denomi- 
nate, ''our  tantrums** — to  observe 
with  what  care  she  lays  our  bre^Lfast 
knife  at  the  farther  end  of  the  taUe, 
that  she  may  escape  before  we  clutch 
it.  We  cannot  even  take  up  ihm  poker 
to  stir  the  fire  in  her  presence^  wilboot 
calling  up  to  her  timorous  imaginatioa 
all  the  fearful  stories  of  shatti^red  skaDs 
and  scattered  brains  which  fill  the 
pages  of  the  Newgate  Cakndir,  aad 
mske  pale  the  stodents  of  di«  Ttniie 
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Kegister.  The  very  slam  (Johnson 
pronounoes  the  word  low — but  we 
can't  help  it — will  he  find  us  one  more 
expressive  ?) — the  very  slam  of  the 
door^  as  she  leaves  us  for  the  mornings 
bespeaks  a  thanksgiving  for  her  tem- 
porary escape.  Her  whole  life  is 
nothing  but  a  series  of  unexpected 
reprieves. 

We  are^  too>  to  our  shame  be  it 
spoken^  sadly  given  to  what  Scott 
calls  "bedgown  and  slipper  tricks.** 
We  love,  when  we  settle  ourselves  for 
the  evening,  to  kick  our  boots  to  one 
end  of  the  room,  and  fling  our  coat  to 
the  other;  to  envelope  ourselves  in 
our  "  robe  de  matin  ;*'  thrust  our 
weary  toes  into  the  last  new  pair  of 
slippers  wrought  for  our  especial 
wearing  by  — never  mind  whom; 
wheel  our  easy  chair  full  in  front  of 
the  fire;  set  our  feet  each  upon  its 
peculiar  hob  ;  fold  our  arms,  and  re- 
sign ourselves  to  all  the  luxuries  of  a 
brown  study.  Most  devoted  lovers 
are  we  of  that  dabbling  with  visionary 
bricks  and  mortar,  called  *'  castle- 
building" — a  very  Alnaschar  in  cham- 
bers ;  and,  to  enjoy  it  in  its  full  per- 
fection, we  know  no  better  recipe  than 
that  which  we  have  just  written. 
Many  an  evening  hovlt  do  we  thus 
while  away — and,  alas  !  not  a  few 
morning  ones  into  the  bargain.  It  is 
a  sort  of  intellectual  intoxication  from 
which  we  recover  with  a  sigh,  but, 
thank  Heaveu !  without  a  headache. 

We  recollect  reading  somewhere, 
in  somebodv's  reminiscences  of  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley,  of  the  extreme  delight 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  expatiate, 
while  yet  a  sojourner  on  the  shores  of 
the  classic  Isis,  on  the  comfoils  of 
what  is  called,  in  the  language  of  the 
**  gens  togata,*'  an  **  oak  ;"  that  is — 
in  order  that  we  may  not  be  unintel- 
ligible to  the  unacademic  public — a 
thick,  strong  outer  door,  uuiversally 
painted  black,  and  nngarnished  either 
with  handle  or  knocker,  against  which, 
when  closed,  the  most  beloved  friend 
and  the  most  detested  dun  may  alike 
kick,  thump,  and  anathematize  in  vain. 
Truly  it  was  a  blessing,  even  in  those 
days  when  we  were  much  less  given 
to  trimming  the  solitary  lamp  and 
wasting  the  midnight  oil  than  we  now 
are ;  when  we  dwelt  among  those  of 
our  own  years  and  our  own  tastes — 
men  of  our  own  souls,  now  widely 
parted  from  ut  by  time  and  space, 
which  obtdnately  refuse  to  be  annihi- 


lated, even  by  the  balloons  and  rail- 
roads of  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
now — now  that  we  are  in  London, 
where  the  whole  end  and  scope  of 
human  existence  is  to  make  every 
thing  out  of  every  body — whcre^each 
man's  hand  is  against  his  neighbour's 
pocket,  and  each  man's  tongue  crieth 
"give,  give,"  as  unceasingly  as  the 
two  daughters  of  the  horse-leecb— 
now  it  is,  indeed,  inestimable.  Cheap 
tailors,  and  maniifacturers  of  improved 
steel  pens,  with  polysyllabic  names^ 
may  indeed  cram  our  letter-box  with 
puffs  and  circulars,  but  they  neither 
grieve  our  eyes  nor  vex  our  heart. 
Furniture-brokers,  men  of  lounging 
chairs  and  library  tables,  and  they  of 
"  Israel's  scattered  race,"  whose  traffic 
lies  in  decayed  habiliments,  ascend 
our  stairs  but  to  tramp  down  again  un- 
profited ;  and  economical  tea- dealers 
leave  their  cards  in  vain. 

There  is  a  thorough  independence 
in  this  mode  of  life  which  we  prize 
beyond  measure  ;  —  no  gossipping 
neighbours  to  watch  our  out-goings 
and  in- comings — to  number  our  down- 
sittings  and  up-risings; — no  code  of 
domestic  law  save  our  own  good  will 
and  pleasure — a  most  un-Medic-and- 
Pcrsian  legislator; — no  chidings  for 
cofiee  grown  cold,  and  legs  of  mutton 
done  to  rags.  Do  we  chance  to  feel 
convivially  disposed,  and  let  the  stars 
"  begin  to  pale  their  ineffectual  fires** 
before  wc  turn  our  thoughts  bed-ward? 
There  is  no  drowsy  domestic  kept  up 
to  grumble  at  our  long-protracted 
absence.  Are  we,  as  saitli  the  bard 
of  the  Seasons,  "  falsely  luxurious,** 
and  indulge  in  a  more  than  usually 
extended  snooze  ?  There  are  no  house- 
hold arrangements  to  be  interrupted 
by  our  somnolence.  We  have  none 
but  the  "  blessed  sun  himself*'  to  re- 
buke us,  and  he  does  it  with  such 
warmth,  and  yet  with  such  gentleness^ 
that  wc  are  always  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  our  own  laziness,  and  register  a 
most  serious  resolution  to  "  reform  it 
altogether.**  But  alas !  man  is  weak^ 
and  bed  is  pleasant ;  "  a  little  more 
sleep  and  a  little  more  slumber"  has 
been  the  cry  of  other  voices  besides 
that  of  the  hero  of  "  the  sluggard  ;** 
the  very  Druid,  from  whoso  animated 
appeal  to  early  rising  we  have  Just 
quoted,  was  wont  to  let  the  noon- 
day beam  surprise  him  between  the 
sheets. 

There  is  a  stillness,  too,  about  u& 
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which  is  most  refreshing,  after  the 
turmoil  and  din  of  the  crowded  tho- 
roughfares which  surround  us  at  so 
slight  a  distance.  Tiie  iron  tongue  of 
a  neighbouring  clock,  and  the  voice  of 
an  antiquated  watchman  corrobora- 
ting its  announcement?,  are  the  only 
sounds  wliich  break  our  evening  stilU 
uess.  Here,  and  alas  1  here  only,  does 
that  venerable  and  ill-used  race  of  men 
exist  in  undiminished  dignity — here 
only  do  they  gossip — here  only  do 
they  tread  their  peaceful  rounds,  till, 
unable  any  longer  to  resist  the  influ- 
ence of  the  narcotic  deity,  they  coil 
themselves  up  in  the  warmest  comer 
of  some  secluded  staircase,  to  dream 
of  the  days  when  Peel  ate  pap,  and 
the  new  police  were  unimagined. 

Often,  when  we  have  closed  our 
books  for  the  night,  do  we  throw  open 
our  window,  and,  gazing  around  on 
the  many  cells  of  the  great  legal  hive 
in  which  we  are  but  a  drone,  busy 
ourselves  in  picturing  to  our  mind's 
eye  the  various  occupations  of  their 
tenants.  That  light  on  the  left  gleams 
from  the  chambers  of  an  eminent  law- 
yer, who,  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
and  wealthy  as  the  most  grasping  ava- 
rice could  wish,  is  yet  ever  to  be  found 
poring  over  his  musty  parchments, 
with  as  deep  and  anxious  an  interest 
jis  though  they  were  the  indentures  of 
his  own  salvation,  instead  of  the  me- 
lancholy records  of  some  client's  ruin. 
In  yonder  garret  wakes  a  young  stu- 
dent, without  wealth,  without  friends, 
with  nothing  but  his  own  ardent  as- 
pirations to  support  him  ;  sacriflcing 
youth,  and  health,  and  happiness,  in 
the  pursuit  of  honours  which  he  is 
never  destined  to  attain — of  that 
wealth  which,  if  it  come  at  all,  will 
come  only  when  all  the  treasures  of 
the  fabling  East  would  be  but  a  pro- 


fitless burden — a  splendid  mockery! 
A  merry  writer  bis  spoken  bat  a  me- 
lancholy truth  when  he  says,  '*  I  would 
rather  hear  many  a  legend  with  a 
terrific- sounding  name,  than  the  tme 
history  of  one  old  set  of  chambers.*' 

Could  we  be  mistaken  ?  We  thought 
we  heard  the  chorus  of  a  song.  Ah ! 
there  is  a  merry  party  **  rousing  the 
night  with  a  catch  **  iri  yonder  comer. 
Gay,  careless  souls — choice  spirits  all 
— fellows  of  infinite  jest  and  excellent 
fancy  —  systematical  eschewers  of 
Coke  upon  Littleton,  jfhpse  impu- 
dence or  whose  interest  mary  yet 
instal  them  in  some  snug  sinecure* 
when  the  lonely  student  is  at  rest  in 
his  unnoticed  and  untimely  grave. 
But  the  night- breeze  comes  cbifiingly 
off  the  river — nay,  yonder  belt  warnf 
us  that  it  is  already  morning.  Wn  will 
watch  no  longer. 

To  bed,  then,  to  rest  undisturbed  by 
the  scratch ings  and  nibblings  of  the 
crafty  rat  or  timorous  mouses— what 
should  such  things  do  here? — unwaked 
by  the  discordant  love- tale  '\t[  the 
amorous  grimalkin,  who  chooses,  like 
Philomel,  the  still  calm  hour  of  night 
to  "  unburthen  her  full  soul,** — un- 
wearving  wanderer  of  housetops,  un- 
shriuKing  traveller  of  gutter  and  para- 
pet, doomed  to  wail  beneath  the  tryst- 
ing  chimney  the  absence  of  the  fickle 
and  perfidious  tom.  "  To  sleep- 
perchance  to  dream*'  —  lapped  in 
Elysian  visions  of  admiring  judges 
and  overpowered  jurymen,  envious 
leaders,  enraptured  juniors,  and  ec- 
static attorneys, silk  gowns,  and  special 
retainers.  Alas !  but  in  a  few  short 
hours  to  be  recalled  by  the  voice  of 
Mrs  Mary  Popkins,  to  the  unwelcome 
but  irresistible  conviction  that  we  are 
only 

One  of  tdb  Brieflbss. 
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In  the  first  volume  of  the  Denk- 
wUrditjkeiten  und  Vermischte  Schrif 
ten  of  Varnhagen  Von  Ense,  pub- 
lished at  Mannheim  in  IBST*  is  con- 
tained a  n^emoir  of  the  philosopher 
and  physician  Johann  Benjamin  £r- 
hard,  of  which  we  propose  to  give  our 
readers  an  outline,  in  the  hope  that  a 
picture  of  a  course  of  life,  and  of  habits 
of  thought  wlrich  may  be  new  to  many 
of  them,  will  be  neither  uninteresting 
nor  unlnstructivc.  There  are  limits 
to  the  fusion  of  national  characteris- 
tics, and-,  the  mutual  understanding 
which  civilisation  tends  to  produce; 
and  to  '  ce  the  cities  of  many  men  is 
no  logger  to  learn  their  thoughts.  In 
the  days  of  Ulysses,  the  peculiarities 
of  foreigners  lay  upon  the  surface,  and 
a  few  /lays  or  hours  enabled  him  to 
unders.jind  the  easy  and  hospitable 
Phoenicians,  the  hungry  La^strygonos, 
whose  giant  queen  his  messengers  saw, 
»«ri  V  t^vyof  alrhi,  and  the  danger  o 
the  dreamy  land  where 

Round  about  the  keel,  with  faces  pale, 
Dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame, 
The    mild-eyed,  melancholy  Lotus-eaters 
came. 

Like  a  wise  man,  he  took  strangers  as 
he  found  them ;  and,  in  truth,  there 
was  no  difference  between  himself  and 
those  whom  he  met  with,  so  wide  or  so 
puzzling  as  the  gulf  which  separates 
the  mind  of  the  bookish  German 
thinker  from  that  of  the  plain  Eng- 
lishman.  In  this  country  we  are  wont 
to  live  and  exert  ourselves  in  various 
ways,  to  infer  consequences  from  cer- 
tain admitted  premises,  and  even,  if 
such  is  our  fate,  to  write  in  prose  or 
verse  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
we  do  these  things  without  compre- 
hending them  in  a  systematic  classifi- 
cation according  to  the  powers  on 
which  they  depend,  or  looking  into 
ourselves  for  the  forms  under  which 
we  act  and  think.  Of  the  few  who 
may  at  present  study  philosophy  in 
England,  we  do  not  speak ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that,  in  educated  society  and  in 
general  literature,  no  traces  are  to  bo 
found  of  the  vast  revolution  in  philo- 
sophy, which,  from  the  time  of  Kant, 
has  penetrated  the  whole  framework 
of  life  and  language  in  Germany. 
Philosophy  has  indeed  there  created 


a  language  of  its  own — a  vast  maga- 
zine of  formal  terras,  under  which 
every  particular  may  be  included ;  so 
that  all  may  write  if  they  cannot  think 
scientifically,  or  with  a  show  of  science. 
And  genuine  thought  is,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  far  more  com- 
mon than  with  us.  Knowledge  is,  to 
a  German  scholar,  the  great  object  of 
life  ;  cngitat,  ergo  est,  if,  indeed,  exist- 
ence may,  in  all  cases,  be  predicated 
of  him ;  for  he  has  a  self-reproducing 
consciousness,  first  of  his  being,  then 
of  his  consciousness  of  being,  again  of 
his  cognizance  of  this -consciousness, 
and  so  on  for  ever  ;  perhaps  it  would 
be  safer  to  say  simply  cogitat ;  while 
our  beloved  countryman,  who  never 
doubts  that  he  is,  or  speculates  upon 
who  he  is  that  doubts  not,  may  be 
contented  to  abandon  the  premise,  and 
take  up  the  simple  inference  est. 
Which  is  better,  the  form  without 
matter,  or  the  matter  without  form, 
the  active  blind,  or  the  far-sighted 
cripple,  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
judge,  though  we  might  suggest,  with 
^sop,  the  advantage  of  a  combination 
of  faculties  and  reciprocal  counterac- 
tion of  defects :  at  present,  we  proceed 
without  further  preface  to  the  bio- 
graphy of  a  man,  who  seems  to  have 
lived  only  to  speculate,  and  to  practise 
the  results  of  speculation. 

The  memoir  before  us  is  an  auto- 
biography with  a  supplement,  preface, 
and  dedication  to  Hegel,  by  Varn- 
hagen Von  Enee,  who  anticipates  a 
preliminary  objection,  which  probably 
few  of  our  readers  would  think  of 
making.  Af^er  remarking  that  the 
philosophy  of  Kant,  in  Erbard*s  days 
the  brightest  light  existing,  has  now 
[Varnhagen  is  writing  about  the  year 
1824]  been  altogether  extinguished  in 
science,  as  well  as  in  its  influence  on 
life,  he  proceeds  thus, — 

'<  It  will  be  suspicious  to  call  back 
the  attention  of  an  advanced  genera- 
tion of  high  claims  and  rich  endow- 
ments to  an  earlier  step  of  knowledge, 
of  which  the  majority  is  generdly 
little  willing  to  retain  the  remem- 
brance or  recognise  the  value,  unless 
assistance  is  sought  through  the  me« 
dium  of  a  justifying  criticism.**  The 
philosophy  of  Kant,  then,  was  obsolete 
flfleen  years  ago ;  while  with  us,  at  the 
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if 

present  day«  a  student  of  the  Kritik  venerable  city  of  Nuremberg^  now  tfae 

der  Reinen  Vernunft  is  esteemed  an  Pompeii^asithasboonauaintljealliedL 

advanced  scholar,  if  he  has  the  good  of  the  middle  ages^  ana  once  the  toj- 

luck  to  escape  the  reputation  of  a  shop  of  Europe.     His  father,  Jtcob 

dangerous  innovator.     The  writer  is,  Reinhard  Erhard,  was  a  wire-drawer 

however,  stating  a  mere  truism,  in  the  by  trade,  and  an  amateur  of  variou 

tone  in  which  a  geologist  might  apo-  arts  and  sciences  by  iaclinatioD.    He 

logize  for  an  account  of  the  Plutonian  .excelled  in  playing  on  the  bugle,  and 

and    Neptunian    controversy.      Our  '*  Heaven,"  says  his  son,  **  could  have 

readers,  who  may  think  it  strange  that  conferred  upon  him  no  higher  graos 

a  biography  should   be  suppressed,  than  a  virtuoso  for  his  son  :  but  it  did 

because  the  speculative  opinions  of  its  not  turn  out  so,  and  I  had  not  the  smaU- 

subject  are  out  of  date,  will  be  glad  to  est  inclination  to  the  pursuit.    He  gave 

kuow  that  this  preliminary  difficulty  himself  all  possible  trouble  with  me, 

is  overcome  by  a  consideration  of  the  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  I  was  not 

enlarged   and   liberal  views   of  the  destined  for  a  virtuoso."    Tho  labours 

Hegelians,  **  who  look  so  benevolently  of  the  good  Jacob  were  not,  however, 

on  the  steps  of  the  general  advance  entirely  thrown  away.     **  I  got  so  far 

which  they  have  left  behind  them.*'  as  to  learn  to  sing  th^  gamut,  and  to 

In  the  preface,  Yarnhagen  speaks  tune  an  instrument.  This  is  a  proof 
of  the  great  burst  of  German  liter-  of  what  persevering  toil  in  instruction 
ature  about  the  beginning  of  ihe  nine-  can  effect ;  for  I  well  remember  that 
teenth  century,  of  which  the  mdn  I  could  not  at  first  distinguish,  whether 
cause  was,  as  he  justly  says,  **  the  a  note  sung  after  my  uuher  was  the 
philosophy  which,  in  this  point  of  same  or  different.  The  sensation  of 
viow,  properly  commences  with  Kant ;  greater  or  less  exertion  of  the  organs 
and,  consequently,  all  that  concerns  of  voice  and  raising  of  the  larynx,  by 
his  age  will  long  remain  an  object  of  which  I  finally,  after  my  father*8  utter- 
attention  and  interest  to  posterity,  ance  of  the  note,  hit  it,  was  to  me 
Therefore  the  writings  and  influence,  the  measure  of  high  and  low  notes ; 
not  only  of  the  great  masters,  but  of  and  at  last  I  felt  whether  I  sang  the 
those  who  stood  second  or  third,  who  same  note  with  him  or  not.  .  .  . 
present  themselves  to  us  as  a  class  I  did  not,  however,  require  this  labour 
highly  deserving  of  honour,  and  as  which  it  cost  me  to  distinguish  high 
examples  of  living  and  of  authorship,  from  low  notes,  to  distinguish  the 
often  belong  to  the  first  rank,  will  find  specific  kind  of  sound.  I  never,  afler 
increasing  interest  hereafter  ;  and  we  once  hearing  an  instrument,  confused 
may  hope,  with  the  works  of  Kant,  of  it,  without  seeing  it,  with  another. 
Fichte,  and  their  equals,  to  see  also  The  sensation,  therefore,  by  which  we 
the  writings  of  Mendelsohn,  Garve,  distingubh  a  higher  from  a  lower  note, 
Maimon,  Reinhold,  and  especially  of  must  be  different  from  that  by  which 
Erhard,  who  was  not  the  least  among  we  distinguish  like  and  unlike  sounds, 
them,  collected  and  published  as  proofs  as,  for  instance,  of  trumpets  and  flutes, 
of  the  most  varied,  honest,  philosophi-  and  must  depend  upon  different  parts 
cat  labours  ;  nay,  much  of  this  kind  of  our  organ  of  hearing." 
might  be  received  and  guarded  even  We  have  quoted  this  passage  as  a 
with  greater  care,  by  those  who  are  characteristic  and  amusing  specimen 
further  removed  than  it  was  by  con-  of  Erhard's  speculative  nature,  and  of 
temporaries,  or  than  will  now  bo  prac-  the  unhesitating  seriousness  wiUi  which 
ticable  for  those  who  are  still  near  to  ho  narrates  and  discusses  the  minutest 
them.'*  Whether  the  hope  expressed  facts  relating  to  himself.  Yet  it  is 
in  this  somewhat  long- winded  sentence  not  selflbhness  or  vanity,  which  he 
has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  feels,  but  genuine  scientific  interest 
wo  know  not ;  though  we  have  un-  Cosmopolitan,  as  the  botanist  or  the 
bounded  faith  in  the  fecundity  of  Ger-  geologbt  may  be,  he  is  not  ashamed 
man  publishers.  We  had  rather  read  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  the 
the  biographies  of  Erhard  and  the  Flora  or  the  stratification  of  his  coon- 
rest,  than  their  works,  especially  try,  or  province,  or  county ;  and  to 
when  written,  as  in  the  present  in-  Erhard,  his  own  idiosyncrasy,  the  ek- 
stance,  by  themselves.  mcnts  of  his  empirical  Ich,  form  the 

Jofaaon  Benjamin  Erhard  was  born  province  which  he  is  pecuUariy  called 

oa  the  6th  of  February,  \706>  m  \W  \x^q\i  1q  examine,  and  to  commimicate 


ift  of  a  SptiMialxet  Gemuat. 
vhichhe 

I  founda* 
We  can 


aperson- 
lia  bobbfi 
II  have  a 
1  appUca- 
is  zealous 
implalioD, 
tudent  of 
having  a 
:  him  self, 

frhtcb  he  barely  hinled  at  the  muscu- 
lar swell  of  tho  calf,  and  the  deUcate 

flneaesB  of  the  ancle. 
We  are  Qol  a' 

grapher,  except 

who  hegina  his 

and  there  is  this 

between  them,  t 

infants  uauallf  i 

under   the  vari' 
Slop,  the  CDrati 

bat  little  affectei 

fortnncs  which  I 

person  ;    while 

was  everything  to  him,  was  deliber-    ilment  of  wishing  to  see  any  thing, 
ately  forming  and  instructing  it.     Ho     wWch,  if  I  saw  it,  could  only  denote 
■ays,  that   hi.4  lecollections  in  some     the  loss  of  the  uae  of  my  understand- 
things  run  back  into  his  first  year,     ing."      We  really  think  his  nnde^ 
and  in.his  second  are  in  many  tbings     standing  was  pertectly  safe,  when  in 
only   uncertain,  because,  up  to  bis     ita  long  petticoats,  aa  it  were,  it  had 
fourth  year,  he  was  liable  to  confuse    so  fully  uceitained  the  conditions  ot 
dreams  mtli  waking  perceptions.  He    posaible  experience. 
sometimes  had  disputes  with  his  pa-        But  pride  will  hare  a  fall.  .  When 
rents,    whether    circumstances    had    be  bad  attained  the  maturity  of  thre« 
taken  place,  of  which  he  was  thus  per-     yean,  even  the  cautious  Johann  fell 
suadeij.     The  tendency  clung  by  bim    into  an  error,  whicbi  at  the  distance 
in    later   years,  and   uccaaioned  him 
great  discomfort.    Ho  infers,  fromtbe 
vividnef!  of  these  impressions,  that,in 
the  case  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
sensorium,  which   weakens   the   me- 
mory, a  dream  may  sometimes  be  the 
cause  of  insanity. 

Our  young  philosopher  was  tanght 
by  his  father  to  despise  the  fear  of 
ghosts,  though  ho  at  first  appears  to 
iiave  believed  in  their  eiisteuce — for 
his  maternal  grandmother  was  remark- 
able for  seeing  them  ;  and,  which  waa 
more  remarkable,  was  so  free  from 
fear  of  (hem,  that  she  recounted  their 
visits  to  her  as  coolly  and  indifferent- 
ly, as  a  call  fh>m  a  neighbour.  "  I 
was  Eo  curious,"  saya  Erbard,  "  to 
test  her  statements  by  experience^ 
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iloiibt,  at  tlic  common  schools  of  Niu 
rcmbcr^,  was  used  as  preliminary  to 
the  KpeUing-book),  <'  was  dealt  with 
as  if  he  had  committed  the  greatest 
crimes." 

Wc  are  happy  to  find  that  the  good 
wire-drawer  may  he  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  instilling  intolerance  into 
his  6on*s  mind,  of  malice  pnpenae. 
On  the  contrary,  "  he  tried,  being 
then  by  no  means  a  sceptic,  to  teach 
me  tolenincc,  by  disputing  with  me 
against  the  dogmas,  in  the  assumed 
character  of  a  heretic  *'  (i)robably  of 
a  Homoiousian,  as  Johann  could  hardly 
be  yet  qualitied  to  test  his  scnii-Arian 
statements  by  experience),  **  or  of  a 
freethinker,  and  I  shed  many  tears" 
(surely  this  was  unwortliy  of  a  phi- 
losopher) "  when  I  could  not  find  ar- 
guments to  confute  him.  The  origin  of 
my  easy  conviction  "  (which  is  really 
surprising  in  the  victorious  opponent 
of  grandmamma)  "  lay  in  my  feeling 
for  veracity  ;  I  could  not  believe  that 
millions  of  men  could  believe  an  ab- 
surdity, and  look  upon  the  exposure 
of  it  as  a  crime."  This  conies  of  diffi- 
dence and  self-distrust.  What  was 
the  value  of  the  opinion  of  a  few  mil- 
lions of  men,  compared  with  tliat  of 
Johann  Henjamia  Krhard,  aged  i\\retQ 
years  ?  You  ought  to  have  tested  their 
statements  by  experience,  Johann. 

His  excellent  memory  brought 
him,  in  this  Athanasian  school,  little 
distinction,  for  he  only  "  strove  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  things,  without 
troubling  himself  about  tlie  words." 
In  his  ninth  year,  he  entered  the  se- 
cond class  of  the  <'  Latin  scholars,"  as 
the  public  school  of  Nuremberg  was 
called.  The  first  class  was  preparatory 
to  the  University  ;  and,  as  far  as  Er- 
hard  knows,  <'  the  mode  of  reckoning 
is  the  same  at  all  Protestant  schools, 
while,  at  the  (Catholic  school,  the  first 
class  is  the  lowest."  Hero  was  food 
for  speculation — Wiiy  do  they  so? 
•'  Was  it  done  by  the  Protestants  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  from  the  Catholics, 
as  the  first  Christians  made  the  first 
day  of  the  week  tlieir  Sabbath  ?"  We 
had  indeed  thought  that  the  first  day 
of  the  week  was  so  far  from  being  a 
Sabbath,  that  it  originally  co-existed 
with  tlie  Jewish  Sahhath  ;  but  we  are 
so  little  given  to  speculatio'i,  that  we 
fear  wc  might  never  have  been  puzzled 
by  the  titles  of  the  classes  in  the  Nu- 
remberg school.  In  the  Latin  school, 
£rhard;  notwithstanding  \\\s  ci.^ci>\<iw\. 
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memory,  learned  no  Latin,  but  he  hid 
learned  arithmetic*,  in  the  mean  tine, 
at  the  (rcrman  school ;  whereupon  lie 
thus  reflects : — 

*'  As  far  as  my  memory  goes  back, 
I  cannot  remember  to  have  learned  to 
count ; — I  seem  always  to  have  beea 
able  to  do  it.  I  am  equally  ignoriBt 
of  the  time  at  which  I  exchanged  tbr 
speaking  of  myself  in  the  third  per- 
son, which  is  so  natural  to  children,  for 
the  /.  Probably  counting  in  a  child 
succeeds  the  /;  for,  till  it  not  merely 
feels  itself  as  unity,  but  also  tbinboi 
itself  as  such,  in  opposition  toall  otfaaf» 
it  has  no  fixed  type  (schema)  of  tbc 
one.  It  sees  single  things,  but  docs 
not  arrange  them  according  to  the  ab- 
stract notion  of  singleness." 

After  two  years,  Erhard  left  the 
Latin  school,  in  consequence  of  a  r^ 

{)roof  from  a  preacher  whose  sennnn 
le  had  not  attended  to ;  and,  in  hi* 
self  education  from  this  time  forward, 
wo  cannot  but  admire  the  free  awi 
generous  spirit  of  the  boy,  who  sought 
knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge 
Tlie  absence  of  intercourse,  in  Ger- 
man society,  between  the  middle  dai- 
ses and  the  aristocracy,  removes  a 
great  danger  which  besets  self-taught 
genius  in  England,  in  tlie  tendency  of 
eminence  to  break  the  bonds  vbich 
connect  a  man  with  the  companions  of 
his  youth,  without  raising  him  to  a 
perfect  level  with  the  class  into  whieb 
he  is  removed.  The  son  of  the  Nn- 
remberg  craftsman  looked  to  no  wider 
public  than  his  townsmen  for  sym- 
pathy, and  sought  no  reward  for  study 
but  knowledge.  We  are  haunted  with 
a  ghost,  whose  name  is  Ctti  Bono. 
Tearing  and  dreading  the  name  of 
utilitarianism,  we  worship  it  in  its 
meanest  forms,  and  set  up  wealth  and 
power  in  the  place  of  wisdom,  or, 
which  is  worse,  as  the  ends  which 
justify  the  search  of  wisdom  as  a 
means.  Fools  and  blind  1  for  which  L« 
greater,  the  gold  on  the  temple,  or 
the  temple  which  sanctifies  the  gold: 
The  vis  inertitje  of  our  uniTersities  still 
opposes  a  partial  resistance  to  the  nti- 
litarian  tendencies  of  edneation ;  but 
even  they  arc  tormented  into  arguing 
on  the  tendency  of  their  studies  to  pro- 
mote success  in  life.  "  Look  at  the 
brnch,"  they  say,  «*  crowded  with 
wranglers."  *'  LiMen  to  thefirstclass 
man  speaking  in  Parliament."  "  Who 
shall  argue,  if  logic  be  foi^ten:*' 
«  Who  shall  quote,  when  S'irgil  is  un- 
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read?"  So  the  public  turns  sulkily 
KWBj  for  want  of  an  answer^  and 
Alma-Mator  goes  on  in  her  course  of 
tfainingy  sub  rosd,  the  would-be  judges 
and  statesmen  into  men.  How  differ- 
ent is  the  feeling  of  the  lonely  and 
nninstructed  German  lad ! 

*'  This  feeling  for  freedom,"  he 
says,  after  speaking  of  his  sympathy 
with  the  revolt  of  America,  "  was  a 
necessary  result  of  my  education. 
With  all  the  inclination  for  the  arts 
and  sciences  which  my  father  had  im- 
planted in  me,  he  never  raised  in  my 
mind  the  notion  of  supporting  myself 
by  any  other  means  than  his  profes- 
sion. All  that  I  learned,  I  learned  be- 
cause it  gave  me  pleasure,  or  to  please 
my  father ;  for  I  loved  my  father  so 
dearly,  that  I  liked  no  one  better  as 

a  playfellow This  education, 

which  caused  me  to  gain  art  and 
science  for  its  own  sake,  roused  in  me 
so  strong  a  feeling  for  freedom  from 
outward  compulsion,  that,  in  the  choice 
of  my  employments,  I  always  followed 
either  inclination  or  duty,  and  disre- 
garded all  other  views,  especially  those 
of  outward  advantage." 

From  eleven  to  thirteen,  Erhard 
worked  at  his  father's  trade,  and  ac- 
quiring some  knowledge  of  engraving, 
was  able  to  procure  with  his  gains  a 
few  books;  among  which,  he  enu- 
merates Wolf's  Elements^  Krujcr*8 
Theory  of  Nature,  and,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod. Wolfs  Elementa  MaiJieaeos.  He 
entertained  a  laudable  contempt  for 
b6oks  written  to  suit  the  capacity  of 
children,  such  as  Natural  History  for 
Children^  by  Raff;  and  in  this  feeling 
we  fully  agree  with  him,  and  would 
extend  the  same  condemnation  to  all 
condescending  compositions,  and  es- 
pecially to  sermons  for  the  poor*  Let 
a  man  speak  to  his  hearers  on  topics 
they  can  understand  and  care  for,  to 
children  about  giants  and  fairies,  to 
peasants  about  their  fields  and  their 
Aomes ;  but  let  him  not  leave  his  po- 
sition as  a  teacher,  by  the  awkward 
affectation  of  equality  with  his  learners. 
They  can  dispense  with  intelligibility, 
but'  not  with  earnestness ;  with  the 
show  of  parity  of  knowledge,  rather 
than  with  the  recognition  of  common 
humanity.  Children  understand  each 
other,  and  they  understand  men 
and  women  ;  hut  the  mongrel  charac- 
ter of  affected  puerility  is  as  puzzling 
to  them,  as  an  address  which  we  once 
heard  a  surl^  porter  make  to  a  pcrsc- 
yering^  foreign  vagrant — **  You  not 


understand  me;   why  you  not  walk 
off,  when  I  you  tell  ?'' 

''  Maxima  debctur  pueris  rcvcrenlia;" 

but  the  debt  is  paid  by  few. 

In  his  fourteenth  year,  Iiis  studies 
were  interrupted  by  some  alarming 
fits  of  epilepsy,  succeeded  by  a  ha- 
rassing tendency  to  see  figures  when 
alone,  which  troubled  him  the  more, 
from  his  full  conviction  of  their  un- 
reality. The  propensity  was  evi- 
dently inherited  from  his  grandmo- 
ther, who,  like  him,  was  free  from 
superstitious  fear ;  but  the  good  wo- 
man never  troubl(Hl  herself  about  ob- 
jective causality,  with  which  Erhard 
considers  his  visions  incompatible ; 
forgetting  that  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  retina  or  sensorium  must  produce 
morbid  results,  which  would  be  objec- 
tively cognizable  to  a  perfect  physio- 
logist. The  **  pain  which,  in  such 
cases,  arises  from  the  difficulty  of 
forming  a  judgment  objectively  valid, 
which  has  for  us  at  the  same  time  sub- 
jective evidence,"  proceeds  from  a 
misconception  of  the  judgment  which 
ought  to  be  formed.  The  phantom- 
seer  has  subjective  evidence  that  he 
sees  phantoms ;  but  not  that  they  are 
cognizable  to  others,  or  independent 
of  his  own  bodily  organization. 

From  his  twelfth  to  his  sixteenth 
year  was,  in  Nuremberg,  the  sentimen- 
tal, or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  Siegwart- 
Wertherisch  period,  and  ho  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  one  of  his  acquain- 
tances compnit  suicide,  and  to  learn 
from  another,  named  Doerburem,  to 
fall  in  love.  The  same  kind  friend 
instilled  into  him  a  smattering  of 
Greek,  and  expounded  to  him  the 
New  Testament,  "  according  to  the 
bold  mode  of  interpretation  which 
was  then  fashionable  ;  ** — that,  we 
presume,  of  the  Wolfenbuttel  frag- 
ments, or  of  Eickhom.  His  precocious 
genius,  as  might  have  been  expcct<  d, 
outran  his  teacher,  and  he  saw  the 
imitations  of  Homer ! !  which  show 
the  mythical  character  of  the  sacred 
history.  The  gravity  and  earnestness 
with  which  he  narrates  the  crotchets 
and  follies  of  his  boyhood,  have  a 
whimsical  and  amusing  effect.  It  is 
strange  that  a  thinking  man  should 
value  the  convictions  which  he  formed 
in  ignorance,  even  if  on  knowledge  he 
abides  by  the  results.  Rut  in  Erhard, 
the  boy  was  not  the  father  of  the  man, 
but  the  man  himself;  and  that  man^ 
though  by  fortune  a  critical  phiUMA- 
pheT>  w«a  \>^  Xk^Vva^  «sA  ^si.^^^-^  % 
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belicTer  and  a  dogmatist.  He  bclieyed, 
indeed,  in  the  categories  and  not  in  the 
prophecies,  because  he  was  a  speculator 
rather  than  a  man,  and  the  first  sys- 
tem  that  satisfied  the  conscious  wants 
of  liis  intellect  relieyed  it  from  craving 
for  ever  after.     In  some  things,  he 
appeared  to  be  involved  in  the  interests 
of   common    humanity.      '*  Schiller 
used    to    relate,**    says    Vamhagen, 
"  that  when  Krhard  had  inherited  a 
small  house  at  Nuremberg,  he  was  in 
a  great  hurry  to  go  into  the  kitchen, 
and  light  a  tire  on  the  hearth,  to  ex- 
press by  this  proceeding  the  act  of 
taking  possession.     Good  sound  com- 
mon sense  was  more  valued  by  him 
than  any  learning  or  cultivation,"  &c. 
True,  perhaps ;  and  yet  it  was  only  life 
in  the  rebound  from  speculation.   We 
have  seldom  known  an  abstracted  stu- 
dent who  had  not  a  theoretical  interest 
in  life  ;  but  it  is  always  through  a 
peculiar  medium — he  is  not  one  among 
men  in  the  first  instance,  but  he  pro- 
jects an  imaginary  self  into  the  midst 
of  them,  and  watches  his  reciprocal 
influences  upon  them  and  from  them. 
He  delights  in  the  symbol  of  owner- 
ship, but  he  knows  that  it  is  a  symbol, 
and  amuses  himself  with  his  own  de- 
light ;  for  he  has  passed  through  the 
antithesis  of  the  conscious  subject  and 
it8  object,  to  the  comprehension  of  both 
in  a  common  objectivity,  which  is  at 
first  not  felt  to  imply,  as  its  correlative, 
a  common  subjectivity.    The  reflected 
and  secondary  object  is  identified  with 
the  simple  and  primary,  and  this  con- 
scious developement  of  unconscious 
being  forms  one  main  element  of  Ger- 
min  literature.     As  a  characteristic 
stpcciuien  of  the  class,  we  have  selected 
Kriianl.     Ho  could  not  feel  himself 
owner  of  a  house,  till  ho  found  a  sym- 
bol to  represent  ideal  ownersliip  to 
his  imagination.  Ho  exchanged  theory 
for  life,  only  because  life  was  to  him 
the  emblem  of  a.theory. 

We  have  said  that,  as  became  a 
philosopher  in  the  Siegwart-Werther- 
isch  epoch,  he  fell  in  love,  or  fancied 
that  he  did  so ;  apparently  with  no 
particular  fair  one,  but  with 'an  idea, 
which  the  maidens  of  Nuremberg 
had  the  opporturnity  of  realizing  in 
rotation  ;  yet  all  the  while  he  was 
preparing  for  a  more  permanent  at- 
tachment, and  ho  determined  '*  to 
choose  its  object  calmly,  before  his 
mind  was  agitated  by  passion.*'  He 
fixed  on  a  certain  Wilhelmine,  and 
thought  **  that  tho  ideal  wsa  Te^vu)d\ 
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and  though*  afker  some  yaarSf  I «» 
forced  to  admit  mj  error*  nothing 
would  induce  me  to  banish  from  my 
recollection    these    years    of  happj 
dreams.       Every    bright    moonlight 
night   carries  mo  back  still   to  thit 
sweet  delusion.     Oh,  no  I  it  was  not 
delusion — it  was  reality  then ;  this  fina 
trust  in  the  harmony  of  our  souls,  this 
abstraction  from  every  thing  corpomi 
in  our  union,  this  completeness  in  onr 
being.     I  felt  myself  at  thy  side,  free 
from  all  influence  of  the  worid  apon 
me,  and  infinitely  strong  to  act  npoa 
it.     In  this  feeling  of  force,  the  bold 
idea  arose  in  my  mind  of  being  sble 
to  supply  a  complete  theory  of  le^ 
lation,and  making  this  the  object  of  mr 
life,  since  I  had  not  yet  learned  to  con- 
sider on  what,  but  for  what,  I  was  to 
live."     A  true  and  beautiful  pictare 
of  the  happy  enthusiasm  of  youth,  axA 
not  to  us  an  anticlimax,   though  it 
leads  from  love  to  legislation ;  for  the 
production  of  theory  and  system  vas 
the  work    to   which    his    mind  ms 
adapted  by  organization,  and  which 
could  not  but  result,  if  a  moving  force 
was  found  for  its  mechanism ;  but  the 
*ix^   xivnriiiff   is   the    same    for  aQ, 
the  original  energy  of  the  will ;  and 
if  its  etlects  are  not  tho  same,  through 
tho  clogging  of  the  machine,  by  id- 
fishness  and  worldlincss,  enthusiasm  b 
the  vis  mef/icatrixnaturet,  which artcn 
but  partially  imitate  in  attempting  l' 

iXidif  ««•   ^oC«i/   flri^crxiv   Ten   r«»  T»t§i<m 

We  say  enthusiasm,  for  of  love  we 
doubt;  that  cool  and  prudent  deter- 
mination to  select  the  object  first,  and 
fall  in  love  with  her  afterwards,  makes 
us  ratlier  sceptical,  and  we  have  a 
lurking  suspicion  that  real  love  was 
too  human  and  practical  a  state  for 
Krhard  to  be  included  in.  An  Ame- 
rican rhetorician  draws  a  distinction 
between  the  shopkeeper  and  the  man 
in  tho  shop,  the  farmer  and  man  on 
the  farm ;  and  so  we  would  say  that 
Krhard  was  not  a  lover,  but  a  philo- 
sopher in  a  condition  of  love.  VariK 
hagen  Von  Knse  takes  a  sound  view 
of  the  question  : — 

**  The  mind  and  spirit  of  the  young 
man  is  all  on  fire ;  he  deprecates  every 
doubt,  and  every  misunderstanding ; 
he  sees  in  her  perfection,  be  expects 
from  her  every  spiritual  elevation  and 
moral  advancement ;  ho  revels  in  ad- 
miration   and    passionate    devotion. 

And  yet,  with  all  the 

CLre,  with  all  the  enthosiannj  with  all 
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derasSB  which  Uexi>resied  here  tlio  propoutlons  aro  furraetl,  itdopted 

correspondence  with  Wilhel-  hj  Kant  at  the  baua  of  his  system, 

at  bottom  real  lore,  we  miut  inasmuoh  aa  it  supplied  the  oooditioa 

a  utterly  waudng of  tha  poBiibility  of  ajnthetictJ  judr-    . 

laioD,  the  anxiety,  the  longing:,  menta  a  priori  or  of  olgeotive  tni», 

ifidence — all  dispense  with  one  and  rejected  bv  Hegel  aa  imeawntial 

ioD,   which    alona    forms   the  to  the  proposition    (^PAtmomeaologia 

eristic  of  true  lova — with  the  de*  Geittea,  p.  34),  is  likely  to  con&ie 

if  this    deSnite    personality."  the  attention  of  an  nnpraetised  thinker 

)asiion,  he  proceeds    to   say,  to  the  particularcase  of  truth,  socoi^ 

laye  been  easily,  by  a  freak  of  panied  by  Tision,  instead  of  the  fonn 

ition,   transferred    to    others,  of  truth,  which  is  exemplified  by  a 

;an,  in  such  a  case,  only  pity  syllogism  with  false  premises,  as  w«U 

r  girl,  who,  instead  of  being  an  as  by  the  proposition  in  Euclid  which 

)bject  of  personal  love,  is  obli-  enlightened  Erhard.     He  could  not) 

serve  as  a  sort  of  counterpart  however,  have  used  a  better  prepar*- 

tapliysicaleicitement,aSBJtVrf-  tive    for  his    approaching    study  of 

Wion  of  self)."      It  was  pro- 

artunate  for  both  parties  that 

nexion  wore  itself  out. 

met  lad  pirted.     Wtll,  ii  Chen  do 


I  suspicions,  and  doubts, 

ties ;  in  short,  the  dream 
and  Erhard  awoke,  and  was 
.nt  to  find  it  was  a  dream.  We 
to  the  mora  directly  intellectual 
iment  of  his  mind. 
19  in  his  fifteenth  year  that  he 

It  tlio  nature  of  mathematical  love,  wDen  tbe  searcti  tor  trutli  was 
:e.  Ho  hud  learnt  from  Wolf  the  sole  aim  of  my  life,  the  commu- 
:niatic  method  of  deducing  ma-  uication  of  my  dlscoverieH  to  my 
ical  as  well  as  other  truths  from  friends  the  only  reward  which  I 
'iginal  notions  {begriffeii)  at  wished  or  obtained,  conversation  with 
iiid  iLa.d  tormented  himself  (J>i»  my  beloved  on  friendship  and  love 
■imaclil)  witli  vain  attempts  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  love — these  yearii 
propositions  about  straight  even  now,  compose  my  true  life.  I 
;q.,  from  bis  notions  of  them,  shall  be  active  as  long  as  I  Jive,  and  I 
,  in  the  proposition  of  the  equa-  have  felt  much  pleasure  since ;  but  mj 
parallelngrama  on  equal  bases  life  itself,  without  reference  to  any  of 
n  the  same  parallels,  the  light  its  particular  circumstances,  as  immo- , 
ly  dawned  upon  him,  and  ho  diate  eiyoyment  of  being,  I  posseued- 
uitive  certainty,  and  a  consci-  only  then,  when  ye,  my  never-to-be- 
',  which  however  he  could  not  forgotten,  formed  my  universe,  for 
t  for,  of  the  difference  between  which  I  wished  toeiiet."  Vamhagen 
natical  evidence  and  logical  does  justice  to  the  class  and  the  epoch 
He  experienced  a  weaker  but  to  which  Erhard  belonged,  in  hla  re- 
but similar  feeling,  when,  a  marks  on  his  correspondence  at  tUs 
'tcrwards,  he  gained  an  insight  time  with  his  friend  Osterbanwil. 
necfssary  subjection   to  strict 

re  are  probably  few  thinkers  to 

the  fir»it  revelation  of  formal 

s  not  a  remembered  intellectual 

We   suspet't   that  it  is  not 

)lc  that  it  should  first  be  sug- 

by  geometry,  where  the  close 
iioii  of  the  intellectual  with  the 
us  viBioLi  {imsrhauaiiij),  and  of 
iion  with  the  notions  of  which 
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it.givc  the  most  favourable  represents*  where  to  find  tliingi  to  be  knovoor    | 

tionofoiirGemukn  middle  class,  which  judged  in  aa   independent  exuteiMe    | 

uxorci^  within  itself  the  best  attri-  and  vitalityi  he  had  first  to  learn  dm 

butes  of  the  nation,  and  for  a  long  this  great  master's  Critical  Enqairy  of 

time  almost  alone  maintained  them.**  the  Practical  Reason.    Let  tho«e  vho 

In  the  spring  of  1780,  one  of  £r-  are  enthusiastic  In  an  election,  or  a* 
hard*s  friends  mentioned  to  him  a  no-  uberantly  joyful  at  a  windfall  of  mo- 
ticc  of  Kant's  writings  which  he  had  ney,  respect  and  tolerate  the  feelio|! 
seen,  from  which  it  appeared  that  he  of  the  satisfied  searcher  after  truth:- 
attacked  the  foundation  of  the  Wultian  "  All  enjoyment  which  I  ever  recar. 
dogmatism  ;  and,  like  a  gallant  parii-  cd  in  my  lifCf"  says  the  lover  of  Wil- 
sail,  immediately  determined  to  read  helmine,    "  vanishes    in    comparisos 
Kant's  works,  and  refute  them.     In  with  the  agitation  of  my  whole  miBd, 
tho  transcendental  aesthetic  he  found  which  I  felt  at  many  passages  of  the 
nothing  strange,  as  ho  had  been  fami-  book.      Tears  of   extreme  plcasore 
liarized  by  tlie  system  of  Leibnitz  to  often  fell  on  this  book,  and  even  the 
the  doctrine  of  the  ideality  of  time  and  recollection  of  these  happy  days  CTer 
£>])ncc.     He  passed  easily  through  the  moistens  my  eyes,  and  has  raised  me 
analytic  (doctrine  of  the  categories  of  up  when  I  was  downcast  and  melin- 
the  uuderstanding),  and  first  recog-  choly.     .     .     .     If  I  am  to  persevere 
nisod  the  opposition  of  Kant's  critical  in  the  struggle  with   the  depre&HD? 
to  Wolf's  dogmatic  philosophy  in  the  thought,  which  the  history  of  the  time 
parallogisms  of  the  pure  reason.     In  often  breathes  into  me  like  an  CTiide- 
tlie  Antinomies   (proofs  of  contrary  mon,  that  the  development  of  man- 
propositions,  as  of   the  infinity  and  hood,  among  the  acts  and  dealiDgs  of 
finiteness  of  time,  the  infinite  or  ulti-  men,  is  an  old  woman's  tale^  &c,  .    • 
mate  divisibility  of  matter,  &c.),  ho  .     .     It  is  thy  work,  my  teacher,  mj 
discovered,  he  says,  the  ])lay   upon  father  in  tho  spirit,  and  I  feel  mvielf 
words  in  the  assertion,  that  time  and  strengthened  by  the  consciousness.    I 
space  were  objects  for  a  notion  (/m'-  am  what  I  am — no  other  has  niy  dn- 
ff^iLflf    ^^^  could    again  bo  known  ties — no  other  can  think  for  me;tbe 
from  tho  notion ;  "  but  with  this  in-  world  which  I  look  on,  is  a  problem  fur 
tight  vanished  the  »how   of  logical  my  faculties  of  knowledge.    .    .    . 
necessity  {diulektische  svhein),  which  It  is  thy  work,  my  teacher,  my  father 
prevails  in  Wolf's  system,  and  must  in  tho  spirit.*'     '<  Here,*' he  proceeds, 
necessarily  overcomo  a  reason  nur-  "  my  philosophical  education  closed  it- 
tured  in  obedience   to   faith,   which  self:  I  recurred  no  more  to  first  prin- 
chooses  to  beautify  its  faith  by  repre«  eiples,  but  sought  rather  to  make  what 
senting  it  as  the  choico  of  freedom."  use  I  could  of  my  philosophy  in  other 
He  felt,  he  says,  a  new  intellectual  sciences."     "  Erhard,"  says  Vamha- 
life,  "unrestrained  by  all  that  men  gen,  "finds  all  now  certain  and  secure; 
choose  to  make  one  another  believe,  his  convictions  are  decided,  one  might 
and  undisturbed  in  my  faith,  which  almost  say  stiifened,   for  his  whole 
was  not  contrary  to  reason,  by  the  life,  no  more  to  be  loosened  by  dialec- 
objection  that  1  could  not  formally  tic  toil.**     He  proceeds  to  speak  of 
provo  it."     In  short,  he  had  learned  the  philosophy  of  Kant  in  action— 
that  if  the  speculative  reason  cannot  "  It  presses  forward  into  life ;  as  doc- 
give  positive  answers  to  its  own  ques-  trine,  as  example,  as  message,  it  forces 
tions,  it  can  solve  them  in  the  only  itself  in  every  direction ;  all  the  en- 
manner  in  which  they  admit  of  being  lightened  and  the  active  take  an  in- 
solved,  by  showing  their  insolubility,  torest  in  it ;  it  is  like  a  new  religio^^ 

Whether  he  had  fully  learned  to  givo  spreading We  see  it  shine 

unto  reason  the  things  that  be  rea-  forth  as  the  object  of  the  highest  re- 
son's,  and  unto  faith  the  things  that  be  lations  and  wants  of  a  wide  circle  (^ 
faith*s,  may  perhaps  admit  uf  doubt ;  mankind,  from  Konigsberg  to  Ham- 
but  he  had  ascertained  that  the  do-  burg  and  Copenhagen,  and  to  Vienna 
mains  and  functions  were  distinct.  and  Trieste;  we  see  how  it  awakes 

For  the  intellectual  residence  he  had  and  inspires — how  it  makes  the  high- 

now  built,  ho  had  not  long  to  wait  for  est  promises,  and  at  last  g^ves  only  an 

an  inhabitant.     Ho  was  satisfied  as  to  insufficient  satisfaction.     Tho  Doblest, 

tho  forms  by  which  all  is  to  be  known,  the  most  gifted  of  the  mature  and  of 

tho  principles  and  limits  on  which  the  young,  nav,  even  women^  try  the 
Ju^grioents  arc  to  \)e  Iotiaq^*,  W\.  i^^^  ^V\\  ixsi^  and  even  reteh  the 
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goal;  but,  after  ihe 
tkef  find  Ihemselvi 
ilimon,  in  fearful  p 

And  all  this  time 
were  iatisfjing  the: 
dregs  of  Locke,  or ' 
radsmonism  of  Pa! 
tbej  appear  in  ths  cc 
emce  the  atonn  of  t! 
Intion,  and  Englanr 
it  haimless,  and  "  C 
her  lettered  school: 
foot  of  the  Conque; 
best,  practice  withot 
thought  without  HI 
happiness  to  have 
Inslilutions,  in  our 
Iters,  and  in  the  in 
jniblic  greatness,  in 
activitj  in  the  indiyi' 
tion  of  those  tmlhs 
nied  in  our  books  g 
The  dull  pressure  ol 
potism  had  forced  I! 
forms  of  society,  an 
look  for  embodied 
future  possibilities, 
science,  and  freeddn 
could  6nd  no  better  n 
them  to  reality,  lb 
associations  in  the  pi 
secret  symbols  lo  siij 
nation  the  want  of  hi 
It  was  betttr  to  try  i 
than  to  acr[uiosce  in 
was  well  for  ns  that 
sion  to  try  them, 
than  our  principles,  I 
been  gradually  corru 
fltiencc ;  and  we  oi 
ledge  our  gratitude 
race  of  thinkers,  whi 
ces  unworthy  of 
worked  out  Ihe  groa 
wo  arc  now  enjoying 

Erhnrd  appears  a 
have  been  infected 
of  secret  associations 
tninatt  and  freemasi 
He  formed  a  sehemt 

the  dominant  sex,  an 
(if  nil  good  men  for 
the  rest.  "  What  s 
his  father's  friend, 
Latin  school?)  Ledei 
that  1  do  not  know 
whom  1  eould  propo: 
A  judicious  observa 
gested  to  Erhard  the 
reflection,  that,  fori 
true  good,  virtue  Is 
onion  necessary.     Ti 
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at  the  great  spectacle  of  her  most  gra-    colonel,  and  offered  him  an  uppoint- 
cioos  Majesty's  coronation  last  year,    ment  as  regimental  sor^geon  m  that 
At  the  completion  of  his  academic    sendee.     His  father-in-law  adranoed 
course  he  took  a  bnger  joumeyy  pre-    money  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  cola- 
ceded  by  a  winter  spent  at  Jena,  where    nel  turned  out  a  swindler,  and  Erfaard 
he  formed  the  acqaaintance  of  Rein-    was  ruined.     He  speaks  of  this  blov 
hold,  Schiller,  and  Wieland,  and  of   with  great  bitterness.     His  fortunei 
a  Baron  Herbert,  who  formed  a  close    howeyer,  began,  not  long  afterwards, 
friendship  with  him,  and  afterwards    to  improve.     In  the  year  1795  he 
rendered  him  the  most  essential  ser-    gained  an  introduction  to  the  well- 
vices.     From  Jena  he  proceeded  by    known  minister.  Baron  von  Harden- 
Goettingen,  Hamburg,  and  Kiel,  to    berg,  who  at  the  time  presided  oyer 
Copenhagen,  and  Uience  by  sea  to    the  adminbtration  of  the  Franconian 
Memel  and  Koenigsberg,  where  he    principalities;  and  after  being  employ- 
attained  the  great  object  of  his  travels,    ed  by  him  to  write,  for  a  handsome 
personal    knowledge    of  his    great    stipend,  in  defence  of  the  claims  of  the 
teacher^  Kant.    <<  He  seemed  sur-    House  of  Brandenburg,  was  recom- 
piised  at  my  mode  of  speaking  of  his    mended  by  him  to  settle  as  a  physician 
works  to  him.     I  asked  no  explana-    in  Berlin,  where  he  finally  took  up  his 
tions ;  but  merely  thanked  him  for  the    residence,  and  was  admitted  to  prae- 
pleasure  they  had  afforded  me,  with-    tise  in  the  year  1800.     His  reputation 
out    another    word    of  compliment,    gradually  increased,  and  brought  him 
The  facility  of  understanding  him,    his  share  of  the  polysyllabic  hononn 
which  this  implied,  seemed  to  make    so  dear  to  his  countrymen.     He  was 
him  doubt  at  first  whether  1  had  read    successively  a  member  of  the  Medici- 
them,  but  we  soon  came  to  an  under-    nal- Upper-Examination -Commission, 
standing,  and  found  our  society  suitable    and  Upper-  Medicinal-  Councillor,  and 
to  each  other.**     After  his  return  to    from  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  he 
Nuremberg,   Kant  wrote  to  him  in    received  the  order  of  the  Belgian  Lion, 
terms  of  which   he  is  jusUy  proud.     In  1827  he  died,  **  with  the  consola- 
'*  Of  all  men  whom  I  have  learned  to    tion,*'  says  Varnhagen,  ''  of  the  jost. 
know  well,  I  should  like  no  one  for    Devotion  to  the  wUl  of  the  Supreme 
daily  intercourse  better  than  you.**    had  always  accompanied  him  on  his 
In  fact,  the  respect  and  regard  which    way." 

Erhard  through  life  received  from  In  many  of  the  events  of  his  life, 
others,  is  his  best  claim  to  our  esteem.  Erhard  exemplifies  the  distinguishing 
We  only  know  half  a  man's  character  virtue  of  the  national  intellect,  appre- 
if  we  read  how  he  thought  and  acted,  elation  of  principles,  and  its  great  de- 
without  knowing  how  he  was  thought  feet,  disregard  of  empirical  rules.  Get' 
of  and  dealt  by.  The  proofs  of  at-  mans  are  often  so  deeply  impressed  hy 
tachment  which  Erhard  received  from  their  intuition  of  the  unity  of  truth, 
his  immediate  friends,  and  the  notice  that  they  consider  the  actual  variety 
which  he  received  from  the  great  men  of  its  manifestations  as  an  obstacle  to 
of  his  time,  mav  counterbalance  many  be  removed  or  disregarded,  and  not  as 
of  the  foibles  which  he  unintentionally  its  condition  and  counterpart.  They 
or  indifferently  discloses.  reject  an  action,  or  class  of  actions,  as 

From  Koenigsberg  he  travelled  with  limited  and  fragmentary,  in  favour  of 
his  friend  Herbert  to  KlagenAirt,  and  an  arbitrary  symbol  of  some  general 
afterwards  through  the  north  of  Italy  law,  as  Erhard  regarded  not  his  owner- 
and  the  Tyrol  to  Nuremberg,  when  ship  of  the  house,  but  the  fire-lighting 
he  proceeded  with  little  eclat  to  his  which  represented  to  him  abstract 
doctor*s  degree,  though,  from  a  know-  ownership ;  and  within  the  limits  of 
ledge  or  belief  of  his  unpopularity  that  law  they  seek  to  produce  corr»- 
there,  ho  had  determined  to  practise  in  spending  unity  of  outward  things,  or, 
some  other  locality.  About  this  time  if  that  is  impossible,  an  emblematic 
he  married,  and  employed  himself  in  unity  which  may  satisfy  the  imagina- 
periodical  writing  on  subjects  connect-  tion ;  wherein  they  are  in  reality  break- 
ed  with  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  ing  up  the  one  great  law  into  many. 
He  wished  in  vain  to  obtain  some  while  they  deceive  themselves  by  the 
university  position,  and  thought  of  re-  substitution  of  larger  component  units 
moving  to  Poland,  vihpn  he  met  with  for  smaller,  of  secondanr  goneraliia* 
A  man  named  William  Pearco,  who  tious  for  individual  objects  and  aa- 
ivprasentcd  himself  as  ati  Ktnon^sooti    Vvotv^.    Yet  every  action  in,  as  FIckte 
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taught  of  every  particle  of  matter,  but 
the  point  of  intersection  of  a  thousand 
lawsi  each  of  which  is  seyerally  satis- 
fled  and  realized  in  it  for  that  place 
and  timoy  while  their  co-existence  and 
necessary  reciprocal  action  makes  an 
entire  empirical  realization  of  any  one 
impossible ;  for  the  perfect  fulfilment 
of  an  independent  law  is  at  once  a  ne- 
gation of  the  unity  of  the  supreme 
law.  If  a  political  course  of  conducti 
or  an  individual  rule  of  life,  fails  to 
correspond  in  itself  to  our  ideal  of  the 
state  or  of  personal  character^  it  may 
nevertheless  be  required  of  us,  if  it 
tends  to  the  practice  of  some  general 
rule  which  experience  has  suggested 
as  tending  to  the  production  of  the 
ideal  of  a  still  higher  law ;  not  that 
one  can  contradict  the  other,  but  that 
our  perception  of  one  may  be  enlight- 
ened by  our  clearer  perception  of  the 
other.  The  great  philosopher  whom 
we  have  just  quoted,  fell  into  the  error 
of  seeking  unity  short  of  univeriMility. 
In  his  Getchlossener  Handelstaat, 
(close-trading  state,)  he  lays  down  the 
conditions  under  which  the  economic 
relations  of  a  state  may  be  subordina- 
ted to  perfect  legislation.  The  perfect 
government  must  have  absolute  power> 
and  dealings  with  foreigners  must  be 
partially  independent;  therefore,  let 
all  dealings  with  foreigners  be  prohi- 
bited, except  to  the  government  itself 
for  the  supply  of  necessary  imports  to 
its  subjects.  The  deduction  is  irre- 
fragable, but  the  mi\jor  of  the-  implied 
syllogism,  the  hypothetical  assertion 
of  the  existence  of  a  perfect  govern-  - 
ment  in  a  portion  of  the  earth,  is  false. 
The  existence  of  neighbours  is  the 
limit  of  its  power,  and  therefore  of  its 
perfection.  The  problem  of  the  prac- 
tical reason  is  the  perfect  subordina^ 
tion  of  all  existence  to  law,  as  the  aim 
of  the  speculative  reason  is  to  see  the 
coincidence  of  formal  law  with  reality. 
Formal  law  is  bnt  a  shadow,  to  repre- 
sent its  realization  to  the  mind,  and 
those  who  leap  past  the  difficulties  and 
obstacles  of  the  universe  which  is  to 
be  subjected  to  it,  or  select  a  portion 
to  take  the  place  of  the  whole,  have 
only  avoided  the  task  of  which  they 
might  have  performed  a  part,  by  mis- 
taking its  nature  and  meaning.  They 
reject  the  discrepancies  which  they  are 
cdled  upon  to  harmonize.  ''  Solitu- 
dinem  faciunt,  pacem  appellant." 

The  haste  to  realize  laws  which 
Fichte  displayed  in  political  economy, 
Erhard  carried  into  life  ;  and  the  re- 


sult is  an  occasional  appearance  of 
singular  contradiction  k>etween  his 
principles  and  his  actions — appear- 
ance we  are  convinced  it  was ;  bnt 
men  who  will  not  use  the  means  which 
nature  provided  them,  by  supplying 
rules  to  mediate  between  the  particu- 
lar and  universal — who  try  to  make 
watches  by  the  laws  of  motion,  and 
to  buy  a  horse  according  to  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice,  must  expect  to 
make  errors  in  their  subsumptions  of 
facts  so  very  small>  to  classes  so  very 
large,  and  must  bear  with  the  incre- 
dulity of  the  world,  if  it  fails  to  per- 
ceive the  attempt  to  subsume  them. 

We  suspect  Erhard  neither  of  pe- 
culiar selfishness,  nor  of  want  of  fiual 
affection;  but  we  may  compare  his 
prolix  discussions  on  his  infantine 
musical  propensities,  with  his  account 
of  the  death  of  his  mother: — "  After 
long  indisposition,  I  found  her  one 
morning  with  an  eruption  on  her  head 
and  face  like  St  Anthony's  fire,  in 
bed,  without  recollection,  and  my 
efforts  to  recall  it  were  vain — she  died 
the  same  day.**  Now  for  the  son*B 
reflections : — "  I  have  never  seen  a 
patient  in  the  same  state,  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  say  whether  I  took  the 
right  steps  or  not.  I  tried  leeches^ 
bluters,**  &c. 

**  Physician  art  thou  ?  one  all  eyes  ? 
Philosopher  ?  a  fingering  ilave-^ 
One  who  would  peep  and  botanise 
Upon  his  mother's  grave  ?  *' 

Yes,  and  anatomize,  too,  if  the  inte- 
rests of  science  required  it :  yet  was 
Erhard  no  flngering  slave. 

We  have  the  authority  of  his  biogra- 
pher, and  the  fact  of  his  reputation,  in 
favour  of  the  belief  that  his  profes- 
sional talents  and  attainments  were 
considerable;  yet  he  met  with  diffi- 
culties in  passing  the  examinations,— 
first  for  his  Doctor's  degree  at  Altorf, 
and  afterwards  for  admission  to  prac- 
tice at  Berlin.  At  the  latter  place, 
the  board  required  him  to  re-writo  the 
anatomical  essay  which  he  had  deli- 
vered to  them,  ''because  much  im- 
portant and  necessary  matter  belong- 
ing to  the  subject  is  not  brought  for- 
ward ;  much  is  said  that  is  untrue,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  things  ir- 
relevant to  the  essay  are  entered  into.** 
How  he  was  .likely  to  receive  this  t»- 
proof»  we  may  judge  from  his  modest 
remarks  on  a  similar  rebuke  from  the 
Doctors  at  Altorf.  ''  I  can  only,"  he  i 
says,  •*  attribute  to  my  melanchflK^  4 
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state  of  mind  at  tho  timci  which  pre-  monarchy  maj  satbfy  all  the  wantd 

vented  roe  from  reflecting  on  circum-  of  tho  moral  man  ;  but  we  havegiren 

stances  calmly,  the  fact,  that  I  derived  sufficient  proofs  of  lua  total  want  of 

less  instruction  from  my  examination^  that  common  sense»  accompanied  with 

than  from  my  dispute  with  my  grand-  latent  humour,  which  is   happily  to 

mother  about  the  ghosts  ;  and  that  it  Englishmen  a  national  SocraUc  m^- 

was  only  lately"  (query,  at  the  Berlin  fion^v,  cui plerumque  parent,  nuuquam 

examination  ?) ''  that  I  learned  that,  as  impcllenti  scepe  revocaiUi.  He  tells  us, 

superstition  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  indeed,  that  his  unpopularity  at  Nu- 

expericnce,  so  the  vanity  of  learning  remberg  originated  in  the  exercise  of 

is  not  to  bo  defeated  by  sound  criti-  a  certain  humorous  disposition  which 

cism  of    the    pretended    experience  he  derived  from  his  father,  and  we 

which  it  brings  forward/*  will  not  deny  him  tho  faculty,  though 

We  wish  some  divine  had  drawn  a  wo  should  scarcely  have  disco veit^d 
similar  rebuke  upon  himself,  by  cri-  its  existence.  Still  less  would  wc  say 
ticising,  as  in  the  Eigendiinkd  der  that  his  countrymen  in  general  are 
Gtle/irsamkeit  ho  might  perhaps  have  without  humour.  We  know  that  some 
been  tempted  to  do,  a  plan  which  he  of  their  writers  possess  it  in  a  high  de- 
formed in  conjunction  with  Goeschen,  gree  ;  but  in  their  common  literature, 
a  bookseller,  during  a  pedestrian  jour-  it  rather  concerns  itself  with  the  op- 
ney  from  Jena  to  Wiirzburg,  "  of  a  positions  of  custom  and  reason,  than 
translation  of  the  Bible  as  a  popular  with  those  of  caprice  or  ignorance 
hoo\i  (Toileitenbuch),  The  translation  and  custom,  so  that  they  direct  the 
was  divided  between  us,  and  we  saw  laugh  against  the  rule  wliich  violates 
in  the  spirit  the  fruits  of  this  our  un-  a  principle,  and  we  against  tho  indi- 
dertaking  to  communicate  this  history  vidual  who,  in  pursuit  of  a  supposed 
more  widely  to  mankind — fruits  which  principle,  breaks  through  the  rule, 
this  book  produces  notso  much  through  After  all,  men  who  are  not  afraid  of 
the  narrations,  as  through  the  manner  being  laughed  at,  and  have  no  tribu- 
of  narration,  and  the  comprehensive  nal  of  humoristic  conscience  within 
representation  of  all  situations  into  themselves,  are  most  likely  to  possou 
which  man,  as  a  being  of  nature,  must  that  self-confldence,  wliich  is  the  fintf 
come."  Wc  had  thought  that  ''thb  second,  and  third  requisite  for  success 
book*'  had  been  translated  into  some  in  life.  We  have  seen  the  prosperous 
two  hundred  languages,  and,  amongst  course  which  Erhard's  fortunes  took 
others,  into  the  mother  tongue  of  one  in  the  latter  half  of  his  life,  and  it  is 
Martin  Luther.  We  had  even  sup-  but  fair  to  show,  in  tho  words  of  his 
posed  the  manner  of  narration  had  biographer,  how  he  deserved  and  how 
been  tolerably  preserved,  and  that  it  he  bore  them. 

was  the  "  toiletteiibuch  **  of  every  toi-        "  On  his  personal  character,  one 

let  table  from  Berlin  to  the  Sandwich  voice  prevails  from  all  who  knew  him. 

Islands  ;  but  in  this  new  and  wonder-  As  the  foundation  of  all  his  views,  of 

working  publication,    we   recognise  his  exertion  and  action,  we  must  point 

one  remarkable  element ; — one  of  the  out  the  strictest  morality,  to  which  lie 

translators  certainly,  and  the  other  referred  every  thing.  All  his  thoughts 

probably,  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  and  his  conduct  continued,  under  all 

the  original.     Erhard,  who  knew  on-  circumstances,  to  be  devoted,  in  the 

ly  Latin  enough  to  read  modem  works  first  instance,  to  truth  and  justice^ 

of  science,  had  little  or  no  Greek  ;  and  combined    with    the    purest   philan- 

of  Hebrew,  he  had,  for  all  that  appears,  thropy,  which  ho  felt  and  displayed 

never  so  much  as  heard.     What  of  kindly  and  disinterestedly,  but  wiUiout 

that  ?   *'  The  road  was  made  by  these  any  hypocritical  affectation,  for  all  hii 

thoughts  as   pleasant  as  a  road  to  brethren — thousands  of  whom   ho- 

everloiting  blessedness.     Nothing,  in-  noured  in  him  not  only  the  tkilfiil 

deed,  has  come  of  the  proposal,  but  physician,  but  also  the  tried  friend 

it  was  sufficientiy  rewarded  by  the  and  counsellor,  the  generous  benefao- 

pleasnre  it  gave  us  at  the  time.*'  tor.     His  great    understanding,    his 

We  might  quote  other  instances  of  inexhaustible   learning,    bis    lundly, 

oddity ;  such  as  his  complaining  by  unpretending,  and  yet  one  might  say» 

letter  to  Washington  of  the  pseudo-  proud  character,  made  his  loeietj  as 

coion^  who  cheated  him,  or  the  treat-  instructive  as  it  was  attraetive.*' 

iae  whieh  he,  a  republican  from  in-        And  ao,  with  much  rogard  and  r^ 

f&ncy,  wrote  to  prove  that  «bfto\>]L\A  ^v^^V.»  ^t&  VAd  him  faroweU. 
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THE  VISION  OP  OALIGULA. 
A  FRAGMENT. 

BY  B.  SIMMONS. 

ciubatur  insomnia  maxime  i  ntque  enim  plus  qutm  tribui  noeturnit  borii  quietcebit ;  ae 
I  quidem  placida  quieta,  Kd  pavida  miiU  rtrum  imaginlbut;  ut  qui»  Inter  caetenu,  Pblaoi 
•AM  spKcisM  colloquentem  secum  videre  viiui  Bit." 

Suanmivs,  im  Vit,  CaUg» 

I. 
The  night  is  over  Rome — deep  night  intense — 
Cloudlessly  blue  in  its  magnificence ; 
There  is  no  moon^  but  holy  starlight  there 
Shoots  its  soft  lustre  through  the  lucid  air ; 
The  trophled  shrines  along  old  Tiber*8  stream 
Fling  their  dim  shadows  with  a  solemn  gleam  i 
While,  in  its  far  supremacy  aboYOp 
Like  dawn*s  white  glimmer^  towers  the  Fane  of  JoTe.* 

The  city^s  roar  hath  died,  and  far  away 
Died  the  gay  discords  of  the  jocund  day ; 
Long  hours  ago  the  proud  Theatre's  yell 
Sank  fiercely  glad  as  the  last  fencer  fell ; 
And  silent  long,  through  every  echoing  path. 
Lie  the  broad  Forum  and  the  mighty  Sath ; 
Even  Love,  the  watchful,  shrouds  his  yoiceless  lute 
In  precincts  now  where  all  but  Power  is  mute. 

ui. 
Bright  through  yon  groves  of  plane  and  cedar  shine 
The  lamps'  gold  radiance  from  the  Palatine  ; 
Now  lost,  now  lambent,  as  their  circling  ward» 
Tiie  maird  Pretorians  pace,  in  ceaseless  guard—* 
Theirs  the  high  charge  to  keep  unbroken  still 
The  slumbering  echoes  of  that  haughty  hill ; 
For,  worse  than  treason's  step  or  traitor's  eye, 
Who  breaks  the  silence  with  a  sound  must  di»*- 
A  silence  sterner  than  the  stillness  spread 
In  Mizraim  deserts  round  her  sceptred  dead. 

IV. 

There,  in  its  far  immensity  outroU'd* 

The  CcTsars'  Palace  lifts  its  domes  of  gold,t 

Or  nobly  stretches  through  the  olive  shades, 

In  marble  coolness,  its  superb  arcades ; 

Or  rears  its  soaring  porticoes,  that  throw 

A  lustrous  gloom  on  the  tall  groves  belowi 

And  porphyry  founts,  whose  graceful  wateni  gush 

With  clearer  tinkle  through  the  azure  hush ; 


*'  In  the  midst,  to  crown  the  pyramid  bv  A 

::cs,  rose  the  shrine  of  the  Guardian  oi  i>u» 

uf ,  on  a  hundred  steps,  supported  by  a  hui        q  »«       a.«. 

8  of  art,  and  blazing  with  the  plunder  oi  —"^ 

The  Imperial  residence  was  fixed  bv  A 

that  the  Anrea  Domus,  the  goldtn 

oyed  by  the  order  of  Vespaeian,  as 


"  Bright  nuidi  1 "  the  mid  Blu|Aeiiier  mntte'd— "  j» 
Who  track'd  Oreata  with  looh  coutancjr 
That  bia  brain  bnni'd,  ud  rauoD  fled  at  laat 
Beneath  the  apell  jonr  beaatiea  roond  Um  cart— 
Accept  my  tbanlUi  tlia^  tuniiB*  from  the  fan* 
Hii  arooon  r«ar'd  joa  od  TelpUMia't  pUhitt 
You  now  Touchsafe  to  tbake  toa  witeharr  ooil'd 
In  70ur  fair  locki,  o'er  him  who  ahakea  toe  woiUI 
More  faithful  than  the  mortal  njmpba  wboae  ean 
la  B^t  mj  momentarj  love  to  abarei 
Ys  never  leaTe  me — morainr,  fragnant  noon. 
And  night,  fierce-glaring  with  iti  Uoodf  moon— 
That  moon  that,  oTen  when  icy  winter  Ttigm, 
Scorches  and  driea  the  eurreot  In  atj  THIU, 
And  still  will  Btare  upon  mT  aobing  fights 
StarUiag  the  slumbet  that  do«a  not  alight : 
All  constant  Three  t 

— jet  IT,  armging  Jove, 
Thy  handmaidi  come  commiaiion'd  Aom  abon 
To  wreak — a*  nit  upon  thj  aire — tm  mi^ 
Earth's  thuader-wielder,  tbj  grim  jsaloosj, 
1  scoff  the  scourge  that  onl;  can  destroy. 
Storm  as  thou  wilt — the  dull  lethargic  joy. 
Which  the  vile  slave  in  Lanrion's  caverni  dim- 
Could  Ctesar  sleep — might  boast  he  shared  with  him. 
Yet  hold  1 — the  hour  imparts  with  its  deep  rest 
To  this  unslumbering,  pleasure- craving  breast 
One  stimulating  throb--one  strong  delight — 
To  bunt  upon  the  soft  patrician's  oight. 
And  watch  the  terror  starting  through  each  limb 
When  summon'd  here,  'mid  gladiators  grim 
Tbcy  stand  ; — by  Orcus  1  how  they  seem  to  feel 
Tbc  cold  keen  fury  of  the  griding  steel 
Already  severing  life  asunder: — yes. 
Night  even  to  me  is  not  without  its  bliss ; 
And,  while  one  sapient  senator  remains 
To  speed  my  hours  with  what  fools  call  his  pains. 
Pale  NemeslH  may  watch  her  lonely  shrine, 
Heap'd  by  no  fear- wrung  sacrifice  of  mine — 
And  choko  my  thresholds  with  a  shadowy  throng, 
Each  red  hand  shaking  the  uplifted  thong  i 
And  the  Olympus-tlironed  nur  thunder  still 
Upon  the  rit/kt  of  this  defying  Mil  :— 

'  "  StDtiira  fuil  eminenti,  pallldo  colore,  eorpore  enormi,  grs^lilale  mailma  cervi- 
cii  et  cninun,  etoculii  tt  tamporiboi  coneavls,  fronte  lata  at  toria,''  lie. —  Sditomiui. 

t  However  relnclJuililiB  worship  oflered  in  Ibem,  there  were  Mveral  lemplei  aracted 
to  the  Fuiiei  in  Greece  ;  Ihoie  St  Cyrenea  and  Telphuiia  in  Arcadia  were  amoDgst  the 
most  diiCinguiifaed.  I  am  sTrsid,  for  tha  tail's  uka,  that  It  was  tha  fonnar  which 
Orsltaa  dedicated  to  ihoK  daltiea  who  aurdiad  so  fatal  an  iolnatiee  on  Us  dntlBf. 
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And  name  of  her — Dnisilla  the  Divine  I  * 

As  Jove  the  Cloud-compeU6r»  o'er  mj  head 

His  judgment  thunders  ever  Tainlir  sped. 

So  do  1  shake  mj  tameless  spirit  free 

From  all  thy  funeral  threats^  mysterious  Deity ! 

Again — why  stays  the  dotard? — soft — ^he's  here— 

Thrasyllus>  soothsayer,  dismiss  the  fear 

That  blanches  in  thy  cheek,  itmoeks  the  snow 

Of  thy  most  roTerend  tresses'  scanty  flow. 

Approach  and^mark  me — quick— thy  laggard  fbot 

Treads  onward  as  reluctantly  and  mute. 

As  thou  wert  bidden  to  those  glorious  feasts 

Where  I  and  Torture  pledge  Uie  white-lipp*d  guests ; 

As  if  the  domes  that  lean  in  radiant  line 

Their  ponderous  gold  upon  the  Palatine 

Overhung  thee  now,  filled  with  the  festal  state 

I  love  to  fling  around  the  gulf  of  fate. 

Thou  start^st,  as  if  thy  moon-bewilder*d  sight 

Saw  not  this  spacious  audience-hall  aright : 

Look  round  thee,  priest,  perchance  thou*lt  dare  to  say 

This  is  not  Naples— Ma/  Sarrentnm's  bay  i 

And  there  Misenum's  cape,  from  whence — come  near, 

I  saw  what  noye  e*er  saw  but  me — what  ear 

Was  cursed  not  with  till  now, — The  miohtt  Sea, 

As  LIVE^HE  IMMORTAL  QoDS  I   HAS  SPOKEN  UNTO  MB! 

And  lifted  up  its  thousand  tongues,  and  shook 
All  its  wide  deeps  into  one  stormT  look ; 
And  cast  the  thunder  of  its  yoice  s  roU, 
And  aspects  flerceness  on  both  sense  and  soul. 

XI. 

'^  List  to  the  portent.— Scarce  an  hour  is  pastf 

Since,  on  yon  emerald  promontory  cast, 

1  lookM  along  broad  ocean's  hush'd  expanse 

Fiird  with  the  strength  of  midnight's  coUntenanee : 

Boundlessly  slept  the  deep ;  nor  sail  nor  oar 

Broke  from  the  far  horizon  to  the  shore 

The  stretch  of  wares  that,  lapsmg  calmly  ervnp 

Drank  the  dark  glory  of  the  sapphire  heaTen ; 

And  far,  away  afar,  Frochyta's  isle 

Hoarded  one  hue  of  day's  departed  smUe, 

One  flush  of  roie-light  that,  I  know  not  why,' 

Long  as  it  lingered,  fix'd  my  feTerish  eye  | 

At  length  it  faded  into  night,  and  then 

I  faced  the  giant  loneUness  again ! 

I  listen'd — 'twas  the  rushing  throogh  my  heart 

Of  the  hot  blood  in  many  a  fiery  start  | — 

I  listen'd — 'twas  the  sedges'  whiiperingspeeoh, 

Kiss'd  by  the  waters  on  the  silver  beaeh ;— > 

Once  more— I  dream,  or  else  the  sounds  that  surge 

Still  louder,  break  from  ocean's  circling  verge  1 

'Twas  even  so — at  first  a  mingling  ham, 

Like  that  of  nations  meetuig  as  they  come. 

And  then  a  loud  hubbub— a  sdllan  roar. 

And  dash  of  waves  on  eveiy  sounding  shore— 

And  billows  rose  and  rose,  witiiont  a  breese. 

And  the  stars  i^rank  beibre  the  howling 


•  His  faTourite  sister.    He  caused  tessples  «Q  be  erected  to  her  Aviaity— end  upon 
sU  ocGadoDs  of  unasMd  soUsittUy  lie  swore  by  her  nsoier 
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And  migbty  clouds  came  upward  from  afar. 

Like  the  old  giants  crowding  on  to  war ; 

And  Heaven  was  hid,  and  hurrying  voices  higfa« 

Calling  and  answering  from  the  upper  sky. 

Shook  the  wild  air :  At  length,  when  fiercest  raged 

The  strife  the  waters  with  stunn'd  Nature  waged. 

At  once  the  whole  tremendous  Ocean  heaved 

Up  in  one  wide  convulsion ! — Earth,  relieved, 

Reerd  to  her  centre ; — still  the  growing  sea 

Rear*d  to  the  zenith  its  immensity. 

And  whirlwinds  girt  its  limbs  in.  stormy  crowds. 

While  from  above  career*d  the  thunder-clouds. 

And  helm'd  its  shadowy  head,  as  with  the  gloom 

And  dreadful  tossing  of  a  battle-plume; 

And  the  broad  lightnings  leapM  about,  and  pour*d 

Their  terrors  round  it  like  a  fiery  sword ! 

.—Thou  tremblest,  slave, — ^well,  Cains  may  confess 

That  he,  for  one  brief  moment,  did  no  less: 

Upward  I  strain'd  my  gaze  to  meet  the  brow 

Whose  glance  I  felt  was  burning  through  me  now. 

In  vain — for  still  the  thunder's  streamy  scowl 

Muffled  the  features  with  a  mighty  cowl ; 

And,  though  at  times  the  madd'ning  winds  would  sweep 

That  veil  aside,  I  could  not  bear  the  deep 

And  wrathfid  face  reveal*d  and  wrapped  so  soon     * 

— Lurid  and  dim,  like  an  eclipsed  moon  I 

Fatigued  I  sank ;  but,  mark  me,  not  subdued 

By  aught  that  savours  of  a  weaker  mood. 

Then  on  my  ear  a  voice,  whose  accents  spoke 

With  earthquake*s  hope-destroying  loudness,  broke ; 

At  once  o'er  continent  and  islands  spread 

A  calm,  than  even  that  warring  din  more  dread ; 

And  thus — Bis-Ultor  Mars !  what  boots  it  what  was  said  ? 

Fierce  words  that  told  of  some  great  Spirit  still 

Claiming  ascendance  o*er  my  sceptred  will — 

Some  nameless  God,  who  deem'd  the  Julian  line 

Were  not  so  guiltiess,  not  so  a2/-divine 

As  slaves  would  hold ;  denouncements,  too,  that  urge 

To  madness,  lash*d  as  with  a  brazen  scourge 

My  soul,  and  bared  the  future  as  the  past. 

And  menaced  of  an  hour,  when  on  the  blast 

Of  glory's  hetven,  no  more  our  Eagle's  wings 

Should  darken  wide  earth  with  their  shadowings. 

But  cower  and  stoop  before  the  iron  hail 

That  broods  even  now  in  some  far  Polar  gale  I 

«-I  bore  no  more— but  sprang  and  faced  the  sea 

With  a  proud  Roman's  conscious  migesty ; 

And  saw  but  there  the  fiut-snbsiding  flood 

Through  eyes  bedinun*d  as  with  a  Sm  of  blood. 

xn. 
**  And  I  had  still  to  sufo :  in  the  east 
The  breeze  that  freshen'd  o*er  the  billow*s  breast 
Dash'd  them  to  foam  that,  £Eur  as  night  prevuls 
Gleam'd  like  the  canvass  of  a  thousand  sails ; 
And  sails  were  there,  that  forward  fast  and  free 
As  those  white  billows,  bounded  conntiessly ; 
Strange  spectre  ships  in  many  a  ghastly  fleet 
Crowding,  and  wafting  one  portentous  freight. 
Which  the  rude  barks  demonstrate  came  from  far 
—The  Spear*s  stem  mefcbandsie— barbarian  War! 
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They  near*d ;  each  vessel  burden'd  with  iti  group 

Of  sayag^e  warriors  at  the  shielded  poop; 

Tall  fire-eyed  meny  like  the  Athlete  we 

Feed  for  the  Arena's  sportiye  butchery : 

And  still  they  swarm'c^  and  anchor'd^  and  outpourM 

On  wailing  snores  that  doTastiiiiig  Horde  I 

And  a  red  haze  swept  o'er  the  groaning  hills^ 

And  every  sound  and  sigbt»  whose  horror  thrills 

Perception,  seem'd,  by  Hell's  own  black  deeisiouj    . 

Roll'd  on  my  soul  in  one  chaotic  vision  I 

Jove !  what  a  blinding  scroll  was  there  unfurl'd. 

The  last  wild  throes  of  my  own  Roman  World ! 

The  ravaged  Province — slaughter'd  people — Fanes 

Blazing  and  tumbling  on  the  famish*d  plains ; 

Even  Rome,  the  god-built,  belted  round  with  war — 

And  lo  I  the  worse  than  Gauls  burst  through  her  every  bar ! 

And,  'mid  the  Plague's  rank  steam,  mad  Famine's  roar. 

And  woman  ravish*d  and  man's  rushing  gore. 

The  savage  feasted  in  our  palace  halls — 

Ave,  by  the  jasper  founts,  whose  lulling  falls 

Bless  my  Velitrian  villa  with  their  rain,* 

Beneath  its  shadows  of  luxuriant  plane 

Grim  Scythia  styed  and  quaflfd  each  priceless  cup 

The  Scipios'  suppliant  children  proffer'd  up  I— 

It  was  too  much — a  whirling  in  my  brain— 

A  snapping  of  each  hot  distended  vein— - 

And  then  oblivion — and  that  hour  of  fear 

Was  o*er — and  thou,  dull  prophet,  thou  art  here  I 

Aye,  I  remember  all — awhile  I  have  spoken. 

Back  on  my  sense  reality  has  broken. 

I  have  but  dream* d — and  yonder  guarded  shades 

Shroud  in  'mid  Rome  those  glittering  colonnades : 

And  I  am  safe— have  called  thee,  crafty  Greek, 

To  read  the  purport  of  my  vision — speak ! " 

XIII. 

Slowly  that  bow'd  and  listening  sage  arose. 
And,  though  a  century's  consecrating  snows 
Had  whiten'd  o'er  his  head,  he  stood  as  tall 
In  the  rich  shadows  of  that  sinful  hall. 
And  with  as  dauntless  look,  as  he  who  read 

The  words  Jehovah  the  Avenger  traced 
Before  Belshazzar,  in  the  hour  the  Mode 

Burst  in  red  valour  on  that  godless  feast. 

XIV. 

"  Caius  ! "  thus  calmly  spoke  the  prescience-gifted. 

In  accents  solemn  as  sepulchral  breeze 
Through  some  lone  cypress,  while  his  hands  uplifted 

Seem'd  to  attest  immortal  witnesses  :•»— 
''  Caius !  my  words  are  few  ;  but,  though  the  gloom 
Enwraps  me  of  inexorable  doom ; 
Thougn  to  my  searching  eye  thy  stem  intent, 
Fang'd  with  all  tortures  tyrants  can  invent. 
Is  not  unknown,  as  I  have  yet  conceaVd 
No  truth  thy  wilful  race  would  see  reveal'd ; 


•  The  Imperial  Villa  at  Velitrae  was  his  favourite  retreat.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
gigantic  plane-trees  ;  one  of  which  was  capable  of  containing  In  lU  branches  a  large 
table,  with  the  Emperor,  attendants,  &c.— Flint. 
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So  do  I  now  unshrlnkingljr  to  tbee 

Pronounce  my  last  and  parting  prophecy  j— 

Sin  stalks  the  lef^eoos  baeth  feom  shoee  to  sboeb^ 

Her  bubbling  cmalice  will  cortain  no  more  ; 

The  SHUDDBRINO  00I>9  yield  their  DERIDSn  fower 

to  the  great  altgbl  of  the  coving  hour  ; 

Some  One  AlmightTi  that  from  couhtless  eld 

His  face  iw  cloudless  darbivess  has  withheld  ; 

His  wrath  shall  sweep  the  nations,  and  the  sea 

Be  the  stern  servant  of  that  ministry  I* 

In  blood  shall  sink  each  Cjssar's  blooi>>stain*b  fobv* 

Ye  sow*d  the  whirlwind— go  reap  the  storm  I 


[JuOff 


*  The  first  tertotis  innptlon  of  the  barbarfaos  took  place  by  sea.  They  descended 
the  later  to  the  Euxine,  aod  poving  throiigh  the  Hellespont,  inundated  the  coaiti  of 
Greece,  Africa,  and  Italy. 
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the  bedchamber,  ib. — the  conduct  of  the 
Melbourne  cabinet  in  this  business  se- 
verely  condemned;    becaose,   after  de< 
daring  themselves  defunct,  and  makiif 
way  for  a  new  ministry,  they  threw  in- 
surmountable obstacles  in  the  way,  hj 
advising  her  Majesty  to  make  nnreasoo- 
able  demands,  in  regard  to  the  house- 
hold,  726 — because,  while  they  retired 
themselves,  their  wives  and  daughters  wtfe 
to  retain  their  places  as  channels  of  in- 
trigue,  ib.— because   they  have   endsa- 
voured  to  fasten  upon   Sir  Robert  Peel 
the  charge  of  usurpation,  727 — the  pro- 
ceedings of  their  inferior  coUeagnes,  ifl 
this  particular,  exposed  and  eondemned^ 
il>. — because   they   left  ofKce  in  conse- 
quence of  the  withdrawal  of  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  reramed 
it  when  no  change  towards  them  in  that 
■  rebpect  could  have  taken  plaoe,  728— 
the  position  of  the  ministry  is  now  deipi* 
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«iU0  and  Ivdieront,  ib.— 4here  b  no  doubt 
of  tbo  vltimaU  trlomph  of  Coiim ryiUvt 
pri«oipt«t,  ib.-»«po«eb  of  tbt  Duke  of 
WtUington  is  the  Lordi,  on  tbo  •abjeoty 
qnotod,  729. 

ProtpectiM  of  a  hiatory  of  onr  faoiUj,  669. 

Paoehy  rofoctUmt  on  bun,  190. 

Rapbaol,  on  bis  ftnina,  d09. 

Rcflaetionf  on  Pancb,  morals,  and  roannsrs, 
190. 

RsHgioaa  and  Soeular  sducation,  S7fi. 

Rosontbal,  Bmily  Ton,  bow  sbe  was  spirittd 
awaj,  Cbap.  I.  400-.Cbap.  II.  492^ 
Chap.  III.  494-.Chap.  IV.  496. 

SebloDtbl,  Peter,  ray  after-dinner  adren- 
tores  with  him,  467. 

Secular  and  reKgioos  edneation,  intention  of 
tbe  goremmeDt  condemned,  to  introdnce 
secnlar  education  detached  from  religious 
instruction,  275 — tbe  display  of  bene- 
▼olenee  for  tbe  promotion  of  education, 
to  be  rejoiced  at,  ib.— -the  conservatiyes 
perceive  that  the  cry  for  secular  education 
alooe  is  to  put  a  dangerous  weapon  into 
the  hands  of  tbe  destnictire<i,  ib. — tbe 
Libera)  party  are  not  insensible  to  the 
danger,  but  are  unwilling  to  admit  it 
in  its  fill]  extent,  276 — intelkctua)  pur. 
suits,  no  antidote  to  tbn  mass  of  tbe 
people  against  political  and  sensual  degra- 
dation, ib. — the  only  power  espable  of 
oontendiog  agafnst  sin  is  religion,  ib. — 
tbo  examples  of  despotic  states  no  rule 
•'  *' «  wbidi  this  country  can  be  guided,  i^ 


jube 
»aui^s     ijUoleU    to 
>..       —at  a  great  amount  of  odfenders 
are   found  amongst  tboie  who  can  both 
read  and  write,  than  those  who  can  do 
neither,  278  —  Toqueville's   representa- 
tion of  American  crime  are  to  the  same 
effect.  279— this  does  not  arise  from  any 
deficiency  of  intellect  amongst  the  lower 
classes,  280— but  mere  knowledge  is  per- 
nicious without  a  corresponding  formstion 
of  chsracter,    ib. — hence  the  erroneous 
theory  of  those  who  hold  that  secular  edu- 
cation would  raise  the  taste  of  the  lower 
orders,  281 — ^the  kind  of  books  generally 
Ibund    in    the    libraries   of  the    working 
crders,  given  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the 
tleory,  282— the  truth  is,  we  have  fallen 

Qta  supericial    generation,  ib io   a 

political  point  of  view,  tbe  spread  of  this 
secular  knowledge  is  attended  with  the 
greatest  danger,  283— it  is  no  use  arguing 
that  the  danger  apprehended  arises  not 
TOL.  XLV.   NO.  CCLXXXIT,^ 


from  odncatioB  b«t  from  impeilBet 
tion,  because  working  poopla  bayo  not 
time  to  attain  a  perfsct  ayatem  of  edooa- 
tioo,  284— it  is  a  faet  tbat  moat  of  tbo 
prostitutes  of  Paria  come  from  tbe  baft 
educated  northern  provinces,  ib  ♦bit 
odueation  based  on  religion  sboiiM  prodoat 
a  better  reault  than  witboni  it,  it  eyklaal» 
285— it  is  alM>  evident  tbat  aeooUr  Ubartf 
is  more  enticing  than  tba  restrainta  of  rt- 
Hgion,  286 — tbo  union  of  botb  woobl  ba 
a  blesssd  conennmation,  ib. 

Skene  MS.,  tbe,  an  aeooont  of,  1. 

Sketeber,  sonnets  by  tbe,  651. 

Smith,  Dr  Aebibald,  bis  reaidenoe  in  Lbna, 
ke.f  Perm  aa  it  ia,  reviewed,  287. 

Some  account  of  bimaelf,  by  tbo  Irtsb  Ojalir 
Eater.  FMcicnlns  tbe  first,  47*PBaal- 
enlos  tbe  second,  52 «— Fascienlna  tba 
third,  68^Faseiculns  tbe  fourth,  177— 
Fasciculus  tbe  fifth,  182 — Fasciculus  the 
sixth,  186— Fasciculus  tbe  seventb,  S58 
— Fasdcolus  tbe  eighth,  860 — Faaeienbn 
tbe  ninth,  463— Fasoicnlns  tbo  ten^ 
47 1 — Faeeieulns  tbe  eleventh,  6 1 8— Faa- 
eieulua  the  twelfth,  628— Faseiculsa  tbe 
thirteenth,  761  ^Fasciculus  tbe  four- 
teenth, 771— Fasciculus  tbe  fifteenth  and 
last,  776. 

Song,  translation  of  a  cantilena,  587. 

Sonnets,  by  Waabiugton  Browne,  of  Now 
York.  300— a  sonnet^  617 — eonneta  by 
the  Sketeber,  651. 


Tal' '  ,  H.  Fox,  bis  letter  to  tb' 
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om  tbo 
..-''.ung,  re- 

.  oS2. 
,    I  uo.ac — Homer — Egypt,  366. 

Venus,  the  goddess,  in  the  middle  ^es,  by 

R.  M.  Milnes,  603. 
Vision  of  Caligula,  by  B.  Simmons,  849. 

Week  of  pleasure,  the,  321 — one  at  Man- 

chenter,  481. 

What  is  poetical  description  ?  529. 

Whig  decline  and  degradation,  795— re- 
markable coincidences  between  the  afiUra 
of  France  from  1789  to  1793,  and  those 
of  Britain  from  1832,  the  passing  of  tbo 
Reform  Bill,  to  1839,  pointed  out,  ib. 
the  enthusiastic  feelings  in  regard  to  tbo 
Reform  Bill  at  its  passing,  described,  796 
• — where  are  all  those  transports  now  ?  ib. 
— among  the  innumerable  evila  which 
that  bill  has  brought  upon' tbe  empire, 
that  of  exciting  unreasonable  and  extm* 
vagant  expectations  of  iu  benefits,  is  perw 
bsps  the  grestest,  797— this  excitement 
wss  maintained  entirely  by  *•  enormona 
lying,"  ib — the  Whigs  have  b««a^^Qs^ 
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ia  their  own  trap»  and  nnivertal  contempt 
haa  now  befallen  them»  chiefly  because 
they  now  endeavour  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  movement  they  at  fii%t  set  agoing, 
798 — the  principal  object  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Ministry  haa  been,  to  yield  aa  little 
to  popular  demands  aa  is  eonastent  with 
retention  of  office,  ib. — they  are  right  in 
the  opinion  of  making  a  stand  somewhere, 
799 — for,  what  are  the  principles  which 
frantic  incendiaries  desire  to  support  ?  ib. 
— and  what  a  woful  picture  does  the  present 
state  of  the  country  exhibit,  of  th^  para- 
lysis with  which  the  revolutionary  cabinet 
conduct  the  meaaurea  of  government! 
600 — all  the  dangera  that  surround  the 
country  may  be  diatinctly  traced  to  the 
false  policy  pursued,  and  the  pernicioua 
principlea  instilled  by  the  government, 
801— they  employed  and  encouraged  the 
language  of  revolt  in  Canada,  and  now 
they  have  deprived  that  colony  of  ita  con- 
stitution, ib.— by  short-sighted  parsimony 
in  Indian  affairs,  they  have  placed  the 
safety  of  that  splendid  appanage  of  the 
crown  in  jeopardy,  ib. — by  practiaing 
revolutionary  propagaodism  in  Europe, 
they  have  unsettled  our  relations  with 
every  nation  in  it,  802— by  encouraging 
the  premature  emancipation  of  the  negroes 
in  our  West  India  Colonies,  they  have 
nut  only  endangered  the  production 
of  colonial  produce ;  but  have  thereby 
promoted  the  »lave-trade  to  an  increaMrd 
extent  and  refined  cruelty  in  Cuba  and 
■■>■•  '**-  30R— and,  b-cause  the  House  of 

•  ■ui  .'^B'.  J'-oi-.n  I!.?  lU    (t    ni'iff-    pDSll.i.-ii    ^a\{\\ 
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now  decaying,  colony,  804— >for  ten  yean 
back  treason  and  sedition  have  been 
tolerated  in  this  country  and  the  colonies, 
and  now  that  their  natural  fruits  are 
beginning  to  appear,  the  revoluti  nary 
government  are  determined  to  rule  their 
dupes,  and  the  country  at  the  tame  tiuie, 
with  a  despotic  sway,  805 — their  support 
of  Popery  has  doubled  crime  in  Irelaml 
ib. — so  conscious  are  they  of  this,  that 
they  excuse  themselves  by  averring,  that 
things   are    not    worse  than    they    were 

under  Tory  governments,  8O6 but  they 

are  worse,  as  is  proved  by  official  returns 
which  are  quoted,  ib'— but  perhaps  the 
most  fatal  effect  of  the  ascendencr  of 
liberal  principlea  has  been  the  general 
corruption  of  the  character  of  the  Liberals, 
807 — it  was  a  growing  aense  of  these  evils 
amongst  an  increasing  and  influential  por- 
tion of  the  people,  over  whom  religion  still 
maintains  its  sway,  and  nut  any  particular 
queation,  that  led  to  the  recent  retirement 
of  the  Melbourne  ministry  from  office,  ib. 
— their  resumption  of  power,  under  recent 
circumstances,  show  they  are  now  the 
miniatry,  not  of  the  country,  but  of  three 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  808 — now, 
when  dangers  threaten  alike,  the  mon* 
archy  and  the  institutions  of  th**  .  i  \ , 
it  i»  the  duly  of  lh«»  Ci'-itri  v  it1\,  j.  ti  '  i  ■ 
forward  wild  dt>ii!on.«*i  ite,  bu'.Ii  h*.  their 
language  and  conduct,  thfclr  steady  adhe^ 
rrnco  to  their  principlea,  and  their  riK«i- 
iutiuii  to  srpar:ite  the  cauve  i)f  tl.e  Q  — «  ■ 
M,i\  till'  inonaicby,  from  the  l*op;V^  \\:*'-   - 
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